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NATHANIEL BOWDITCH 
(1773-1838) 


Nathaniel Bowditch was born on March 26, 1773, at Salem, Mass., fourth of the 
seven children of shipmaster Habakkuk Bowditch and his wife, Mary. 

Since the migration of William Bowditch from England to the Colonies in the 
17th century, the family had resided at Salem. Most of its sons, like those of other 
families in this New England seaport, had gone to sea, and many of them became 
shipmasters. Nathaniel Bowditch himself sailed as master on his last voyage, and 
two of his brothers met untimely deaths while pursuing careers at sea. 

It is reported that Nathaniel Bowditch’s father lost two ships at sea, and by late 
Revolutionary days he returned to the trade of cooper, which he had learned in his 
youth. This provided insufficient income to properly supply the needs of his growing 
family, and hunger and cold were often experienced. For many years the nearly 
destitute family received an annual grant of fifteen to twenty dollars from the Salem 
Marine Society. By the time Nathaniel had reached the age of ten, the family’s poverty 
necessitated his leaving school and joining his father in the cooper’s trade. 

Nathaniel was unsuccessful as a cooper, and when he was about 12 years of age, 
he entered the first of two ship-chandlery firms by which he was employed. It was 
during the nearly ten years he was so employed that his great mind first attracted public 
attention. From the time he began school Bowditch had an all-consuming interest in 
learning, particularly mathematics. By his middle teens he was recognized in Salem 
as an authority on that subject. Salem being primarily a shipping town, most of the 
inhabitants sooner or later found their way to the ship chandler, and news of the bril- 
liant young clerk spread until eventually it came to the attention of the learned men 
of his day. Impressed by his desire to educate himself, they supplied him with books 
that he might learn of the discoveries of other men. Since many of the best books 
were written by Europeans, Bowditch first taught himself their languages. French, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, and German were among the two dozen or more languages 
and dialects he studied during his life. At the age of 16 he began the study of Newton’s 
Principia, translating parts of it from the Latin. He even’found an error in that classic, 
and though lacking the confidence to announce it at the time, he later published his 
findings and had them accepted. 

During the Revolutionary War a privateer out of Beverly, a neighboring town to 
Salem, had taken as one of its prizes an English vessel which was carrying the phil- 
osophical library of a famed Irish scholar, Dr. Richard Kirwan. The books were 
brought to the Colonies and there bought by a group of educated Salem men who used 
them to found the Philosophical Library Company, reputed to have been the best 
library north of Philadelphia at the time. In 1791, when Bowditch was 18, two 
Harvard-educated ministers, Rev. John Prince and Rev. William Bentley, persuaded 
the Company to allow Bowditch the use of its library. Encouraged by these two men 
and a third—Nathan Read, an apothecary and also a Harvard man—Bowditch studied 
the works of the great men who had preceded him, especially the mathematicians and 
the astronomers. By the time he became of age, this knowledge, acquired before and 
after his long working hours and in his spare time, had made young Bowditch the out- 
standing mathematician in the Commonwealth, and perhaps in the country. 
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In the seafaring town of Salem, Bowditch was drawn to navigation early, learning 
the subject at the age of 13 from an old British sailor. A year later he began studying 
surveying, and in 1794 he assisted in a survey of the town. At 15 he devised an almanac 
reputed to have been of great accuracy. His other youthful accomplishments included 
the construction of a crude barometer and a sundial. 

When Bowditch went to sea at the age of 21, it was as captain’s writer and nominal 
second mate, the officer’s berth being offered him because of his reputation as a scholar. 
Under Captain Henry Prince, the ship Henry sailed from Salem in the winter of 1795 
on what was to be a year-long voyage to the Ile de Bourbon (now called Tle de la 
Réunion) in the Indian Ocean. 

Bowditch began his seagoing career when accurate time was not available to the 
average naval or merchant ship. A reliable marine chronometer had been invented 
some 60 years before, but the prohibitive cost, plus the long voyages without opportunity 
to check the error of the timepiece, made the large investment an impractical one. A 
system of determining longitude by “lunar distance,’”’ a method which did not require 
an accurate timepiece, was known, but this product of the minds of mathematicians 
and astronomers was so involved as to be beyond the capabilities of the uneducated 
seamen of that day. Consequently, ships navigated by a combination of dead reckon- 
ing and parallel sailing (a system of sailing north or south to the latitude of the destina- 
tion and then east or west to the destination). 

To Bowditch, the mathematical genius, computation of lunar distances was no 
mystery, of course, but he recognized the need for an easier method of working them 
in order to navigate ships more safely and efficiently. Through analysis and observa- 
tion, he derived a new and simplified formula during his first trip, a formula which was 
to open the book of celestial navigation to all seamen. 

John Hamilton Moore’s The Practical Navigator was the leading navigational 
text when Bowditch first went to sea, and had been for many years. Early in his 
first voyage, however, the captain’s writer-second mate began turning up errors in 
Moore’s book, and before long he found it necessary to recompute some of the tables 
he most often used in working his sights. Bowditch recorded the errors he found, 
and by the end of his second voyage, made in the higher capacity of supercargo, the 
news of his findings in The Practical Navigator had reached Edmund Blunt, a publisher 
at Newburyport, Mass. At Blunt’s request, Bowditch agreed to correct. Moore’s 
book. The first edition of The New Practical Navigator was published in 1799, with 
correction of the errors Bowditch had found to that time, and with some additional 
information. The following year a second edition was published with additional 
corrections. Bowditch eventually found more than 8,000 errors in the work, however, 
and it was finally decided to completely rewrite the book and to publish it under his 
own name. In 1802 the first edition of The New American Practical Navigator by 
Nathaniel Bowditch was published, and his vow to put nothing in the book he could 
not teach every member of his crew served to keep the work within the understanding 
of the average seaman. In addition to the improved method of determining longitude, 
Bowditch’s book gave the ship’s officer information on winds, currents, and tides; 
directions for surveying; statistics on marine insurance; a glossary of sea terms; 
instruction in mathematics; and numerous tables of navigational data. His simplified 
methods, easily grasped by the intelligent seaman willing to learn, paved the way for 
“Yankee” supremacy of the seas during the clipper ship era. 

Two months before sailing for Cadiz on his third voyage, in 1798, Bowditch married 
Elizabeth Boardman, daughter of a shipmaster. While he was away, his wife died at 
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the age of 18. Two years later, on October 28, 1800, he married his cousin, Mary 
Ingersoll, she, too, the daughter of a shipmaster. They had eight children. 

Bowditch made a total of five trips to sea, over a period of about nine years, his last 
as master and part owner of the three-masted Putnam. Homeward bound from a 13- 
month voyage to Sumatra and the Ile de France (now called Mauritius) the Putnam 
approached Salem harbor on December 25, 1803, during a thick fog without having 
had a celestial observation since noon on the 24th. Relying upon his dead reckoning, 
Bowditch conned his wooden-hulled ship to the entrance of the rocky harbor, where he 
had the good fortune to get a momentary glimpse of Eastern Point, Cape Ann, enough 
to confirm his position. The Putnam proceeded in, past such hazards as ‘‘Bowditch’s 
Ledge” (named after a great-grandfather who had wrecked his ship on the rock more 
than a century before) and anchored safely at 1900 that evening. Word of the daring 
feat, performed when other masters were hove-to outside the harbor, spread along the 
coast and added greatly to Bowditch’s reputation. He was, indeed, the “practical 
navigator.” 

His standing as a mathematician and successful shipmaster earned him a lucrative 
(for those times) position ashore within a matter of weeks after his last voyage. He 
was installed as president of a Salem fire and marine insurance company, at the age 
of 30, and during the 20 years he held that position the company prospered. In 1823 
he left Salem to take a similar position with a Boston insurance firm, serving that 
company with equal success until his death. 

From the time he finished the ‘‘Navigator”’ until 1814, Bowditch’s mathematical 
and scientific pursuits consisted of studies and papers on the orbits of comets, applica- 
tions of Napier’s rules, magnetic variation, eclipses, calculations on tides, and the chart- 
ing of Salem harbor. In that year, however, he turned to what he considered the 
greatest work of his life, the translation into English of Mécanique Céleste, by Pierre 
Laplace. Mécanique Céleste was a summary of all the then known facts about the 
workings of the heavens. Bowditch translated four of the five volumes before his 
death, and published them at his own expense. He gave many formula derivations 
which Laplace had not shown, and also included further discoveries following the 
time of publication. His work made this information available to American astronomers 
and enabled them to pursue their studies on the basis of that which was already known. 
Continuing his style of writing for the learner, Bowditch presented his English version 
of Mécanique Céleste in such a manner that the student of mathematics could easily 
trace the steps involved in reaching the most complicated conclusions. 

Shortly after the publication of The New American Practical Navigator, Harvard 
College honored its author with the presentation of the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts, and in 1816 the college made him an honorary Doctor of Laws. From the 
time the Harvard graduates of Salem first assisted him in his studies, Bowditch had a 
great interest in that college, and in 1810 he was elected one of its Overseers, a position 
he held until 1826, when he was elected to the Corporation. During 1826-27 he was 
the leader of a small group of men who saved the school from financial disaster by 
forcing necessary economies on the college’s reluctant president. At one time Bow- 
ditch was offered a Professorship in Mathematics at Harvard but this, as well as 
similar offers from West Point and the University of Virginia, he declined. In all his 
life he was never known to have made a public speech or to have addressed any large 
group of people. 

Many other honors came to Bowditch in recognition of his astronomical, math- 
ematical, and marine accomplishments. He became a member of the American 
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Academy of Arts and Sciences, the East India Marine Society, the Royal Academy of 
Edinburgh, the Royal Society of London, the Royal Irish Academy, the American 
Philosophical Society, the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Boston 
Marine Society, the Royal Astronomical Society, the Palermo Academy of Science, 
and the Royal Academy of Berlin. 

Nathaniel Bowditch outlived all of his brothers and sisters by nearly 30 years. 
Death came to him on March 16, 1838, in his sixty-fifth year. The following eulogy 
by the Salem Marine Society indicates the regard in which this distinguished American 
was held by his contemporaries: 

“In his death a public, a national, a human benefactor has departed. Not this 
community, nor our country only, but the whole world, has reason to do honor to his 
memory. When the voice of Eulogy shall be still, when the tear of Sorrow shall cease 
to flow, no monument will be needed to keep alive his memory among men; but as long 
as ships shall sail, the needle point to the north, and the stars go through their wonted 
courses in the heavens, the name of Dr. Bowditch will be revered as of one who helped 
his fellow-men in a time of need, who was and is a guide to them over the pathless 
ocean, and of one who forwarded the great interests of mankind.” 

The New American Practical Navigator was revised by Nathaniel Bowditch several 
times after 1802 for subsequent editions of the book. After his death, Jonathan 
Ingersoll Bowditch, a son who made several voyages, took up the work and his name 
appeared on the title page from the eleventh edition through the thirty-fifth, in 1867. 
In 1868 the newly organized U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office bought the copyright 
and has published the book since that time, revisions being made from time to time 
to keep the work in step with navigational improvements. The name has been 
altered to the American Practical Navigator, Hydrographic Office Publication No. 9, 
but the book is still commonly known as “Bowditch.” A total of more than 700,000 
copies has been printed in about 70 editions during the more than a century and a 
half since the book was first published in 1802. It has lived because it has combined 
the best thoughts of each generation of navigators, who have looked to it as their final 
authority. 


PREFACE 


This epitome of navigation has been maintained since its initial publication in 
1802. The account of its origin, immediate success, and perpetuation appears so 
inseparable from the accomplishments of its original author, Nathaniel Bowditch, 
that it has been included in the life résumé of this illustrious navigator and author. 

In this extensively revised edition, the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office has included 
timely information consistent with modern practices and techniques. The text has 
been completely rewritten. Since a primary objective has been to provide a reference 
publication, some duplication exists, cross-referencing is extensive, and the index is 
detailed. All illustrations are new. Color has been added where it serves a useful 
purpose. Practice problems have been included with some chapters. Selected 
references have been given where complete coverage would be inappropriate. 

The appendix has been enlarged, and the table arrangement improved. Certain 
tables of previous editions have been omitted, some of those retained have been altered, 
and new ones have been added. 

The intent of the original author to provide a compendium of navigational material 
understandable to the mariner has been consistently followed. However, navigation 
is not presented as a mechanical process to be followed blindly. Rather, emphasis 
has been given to the fact that the aids provided by science can be used effectively to 
improve the art of navigation only if a well-informed person of mature judgment and 
experience is on hand to interpret information as it becomes available. Thus, the facts 
needed to perform the mechanics of navigation have been supplemented with addi- 
tional material intended to help the navigator acquire perspective in meeting the 
various needs that arise. 

Many institutions, organizations, groups, and individuals have assisted in the 
preparation of this publication, but all of the material has been edited by one individual 
to assure continuity and consistency. Particular acknowledgment is given the follow- 
ing: Mr. Charles L. Petze, Jr. for assistance in preparation of chapter I; the U. S. 
Navy Bureau of Ships for information relating to chapters VI and VII; the U. S. Naval 
Research Laboratory for review of part three; the U. S. Naval Observatory for infor- 
mation relating to chapter XIV and for suggestions relating to appendices F, H, I, and 
X; the Corps of Engineers of the U. S. Army for assistance in preparation of chapter 
XXVII; the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey of the Department of Commerce for 
preparation of chapter XX XI, and for providing information on geomagnetism and 
data for appendix M and most of table 5; the U. S. Weather Bureau for assistance in 
preparation of part seven and tables 16 and 17; the National Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce for assistance in preparation of appendix D; the U. S. Naval 
Institute for permission to use modified versions of work forms published in Dutton’s 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy (copyrighted 1943, 1948, 1951); the U. S. Power 
Squadrons for suggestions relating to the graph of article 924 for height of tide determi- 
nation, navigation of small craft (art. 2310), and table 3; and many individuals, espe- 
cially experienced practicing navigators, who have offered constructive suggestions or 


directed attention to errors in previous editions. 
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PREFACE TO THE 1962 REPRINT 


This 1962 corrected reprint has presented the opportunity to incorporate new and 
timely information. Adoption by the United States of new equivalents for length and 
mass and of new values for absolute zero necessitated a major revision of Appendix D. 
Minor corrections to tables 6, 11,17,20,21, and the text, resulting from these changes, have 
been made. Hydrographic Office publication numbers now conform to the numbering 
system in use since 1960. The sections relating to air navigation publications and 
space navigation have been rewritten. The revised Loran-A coverage diagram includes 
all rates operational in 1961. Appendix S, Maritime Positions, now includes revised 
material for Africa as well as several new ports. 

In addition to the correction of errors published in errata sheets for the 1958 edition, 
other minor unpublished ones have been corrected. Editorial changes have provided 
clarification of certain parts of the text and some illustrations have been modified to 
present information more clearly. All appendices now carry their numerical or al- 
phabetical designation at the top of each page. A list of contents now immediately 
precedes each part of the volume. 

For practical navigation, the additions, corrections, and revisions incorporated in 
this reprint are not considered to be of sufficient scope and magnitude to necessitate 
replacement of the 1958 printing. 

H.O. Pub. No. 9—Tables, including 1 through 34, is now available as a separate 
volume entitled ‘Tables from the American Practical Navigator—Bowditch.”’ 


PREFACE TO THE 1966 CORRECTED PRINT 


This printing includes modifications and minor corrections to the previous 1962 
printing. Appendix K has been revised so that it conforms to the nautical chart 
symbols listed in the September 1963 edition of Chart No. 1. The text, references, 
appendices, and index have been modified to reflect recent changes in United States 
Government publications. 


The change in the name of the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office to U.S. Naval 
Oceanographic Office has not been indicated in this print. 
The modifications and corrections incorporated in this 1966 print are not considered 


sufficient to warrant replacement of either the 1958 edition or the 1962 corrected print 
for ordinary purposes of navigation. 
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CHAPTER I 
HISTORY OF NAVIGATION 


Introduction 


101. Background.—Navigation began with the first man. One of his first con- 
scious acts probably was to home on some object that caught his eye, and thus land 
navigation was undoubtedly the earliest form. His first venture upon the waters 
may have come shortly after he observed that some objects float, and through curiosity 
or an attempt at self-preservation he learned that a larger object, perhaps a log, would 
support him. Marine navigation was born when he attempted to guide his craft. 
Air navigation by men, of course, came much later. 

The earliest marine navigation was a form of piloting, which came into being as 
man became familiar with landmarks and used them as guides. Dead reckoning 
probably came next as he sought to predict his future positions, or perhaps as he 
bravely ventured farther from landmarks. Celestial navigation, as it is known today, 
had to await acquisition of information regarding the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
although these bodies were used to steer by almost from the beginning. Electronic 
navigation is the modern application of a different form of energy to solve an old 
problem, its principal use being to extend the range of piloting. 

102. From art to science.—Navigation is the process of directing the movements 
of a craft from one point to another. To do this safely is an art. In perhaps 6,000 
years—some writers make it 8,000—man has transformed this art almost into a science, 
and navigation today is so nearly a science that the inclination is to forget that it was 
ever anything else. It is commonly thought that to navigate a ship one must have a 
chart to determine the course and distance, a compass to steer by, and a means of 
determining the positions of the ship during the passage. Must have? The word 
“must” betrays how dependent the modern navigator has become upon the tools 
now in his hands. Many of the great voyages of history—voyages that made known 
much of the world—were made without one or more of these ‘“‘essentials.” 

103. Epic voyages.—History records a number of great voyages of varying navi- 
gational significance. Little or nothing is known of the navigational accomplishments 
of the ancient mariners, but the record of the knowledge and equipment used during 
later voyages serves to illustrate periodic developments in the field. 

104. Pre-Christian navigation.—Down through the stream of time a number of 
voyages have occurred without navigational significance. Noah’s experience in the 
ark is of little interest navigationally, except for his use of a dove to locate land. There 
is evidence to support the view that at least some American Indians reached these 
shores by sea, the earliest of several groups probably having come about 2200 BC, 
the approximate time that a general exodus seems to have occurred from a center in 
southwestern Asia. This is about the time the Tower of Babel is believed to have been 
built. It is noteworthy that almost every land reached by the great European explorers 
was already inhabited. 

It is not difficult to understand how a people not accustomed to the sea might make 
a single great voyage without contributing anything of significance to the advancement 
of navigation. Not so clear, however, is the fact that the Norsemen and the Poly- 
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nesians, great seafaring people, left nothing more than conflicting traditions of their 
methods. The reputed length of the voyages made by these people suggests more 
advanced navigational methods than their records indicate, although the explanation 
may be that they left few written accounts of any kind. Or perhaps they developed 
their powers of perception to such an extent that navigation, to them, was a highly 
advanced art. In this respect their navigation may not have differed greatly from that 
of some birds, insects, fishes, and animals. 

One of the earliest well-recorded voyages is known today through the book of ob- 
servations written by Pytheas of Massalia, a Greek astronomer and navigator. Some- 
time between the years 350 BC and 300 BC he sailed from a Mediterranean port 
and followed an established trade route to England. From there he ventured north 
to Scotland and Thule, the legendary land of the midnight sun. He went on to 
explore Norwegian fiords, and rivers in northwest Germany. He may have made 
his way into the Baltic. 

Pytheas’ voyage, and others of his time, were significant in that they were the 
work of men who had no compasses, no sextants, no chronometers, no electronic devices 
such as are commonplace today. The explanation of how they did it is not what 
some historians have said, that before seafaring men had adequate equipment, the 
compass especially, they hugged the shore and sailed only by daylight in fair weather. 
Many undoubtedly did use this practice. But the more intrepid did not creep along 
the coast, venturing nothing more daring than sailing from headland to headland. 
They were often out of sight of land, and yet knew sufficiently well where they were 
and how to get home again. They were able to use the sun, the stars, and the winds 
without the aid of mechanical devices. 

Pytheas had none of the equipment considered essential by the modern navigator— 
none, at least, as it is thought of today. It would be incorrect, however, to say 
that he had no navigational aids whatever. He was not the first to venture upon the 
sea, and even in his time man was the inheritor of his predecessors’ knowledge. 

He must have known what the mariners of his time, Phoenician and Greek, knew 
about navigation. There was a fair store of knowledge about the movements of the 
stars, for example, which all seafaring men shared. They had a practical grasp of 
some part of what is now called celestial navigation, for the moving celestial bodies 
were their compasses. Pytheas may not have been acquainted with the Periplus of 
Scylax, the earliest known sailing directions, but it is reasonable to suppose that he had 
similar information. 

If there were sailing directions, there may well have been charts of a sort, even 
though no record of them exists. 

Even if Pytheas and his contemporaries had sailing directions and charts, these 
must have been far from comprehensive, and they undoubtedly did not cover the 
areas north of Britain. But these early seamen knew direction by day or night if the 
sky was clear, and they could judge it reasonably well when the sky was overcast, using 
the wind and the sea. They knew the hot Libyan wind from the desert—today called 
the siroceo—and the northern wind, the mistral. 

They could estimate distance. Their ships must have carried some means of 
measuring time—the sand glass was known to the ancients—and they could estimate 
ie by counting the strokes of the oars, a common practice from galley to modern 
ae Me pee shell. Mariners who spent their lives traveling the Mediterranean knew 

bah eir ships could do, even if today it is not known what they meant by “a day’s 
sail” —whether 35 miles, or 50, or 100. 
Pea Rasp century navigation. — Progress in the art of navigation came slowly 

& the early centuries of the Christian era, all but stopped during the Dark Ages, 
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and then spurted forward when Europe entered a golden age of discovery. The 
circumnavigation of the globe by the expedition organized by Ferdinand Magellan, 
a disgraced Portuguese nobleman who sailed under the flag of Spain, was a voyage 
which illustrates the advances made during the 1,800 years following Pytheas. 

Magellan was able to find justification for his belief that a navigable pass to the 
Pacific Ocean existed in high southern latitudes, in Martin Behaim’s globe or chart of 
the world, in the globe constructed by Johann Schoner of Nuremberg in 1515, and in 
Leonardo da Vinci’s map of the world drawn in the same year. He obtained further 
information for his voyage from Ruy Faleiro, an astronomer and cartographer whose 
charts, sailing directions, nautical tables, and instructions for use of the astrolabe and 
cross-staff were considered to be among the best available. Faleiro was also an advocate 
of the fallacious methods of determining longitude by variation. 

When Magellan sailed in 1519, his equipment included sea charts, parchment skins 
to be made into charts en route, a terrestrial globe, wooden and metal theodolites, 
wooden and wood-and-bronze quadrants, compasses, magnetic needles, hour glasses 
and ‘‘timepieces,’’ and a log to be towed astern. 

So the 16th century navigator had crude charts of the known world, a compass to 
steer by, struments with which he could determine his latitude, a log to estimate speed, 
certain sailing directions, and solar and traverse tables. The huge obstacle yet to be 
overcome was an accurate method of determining longitude. 

106. Eighteenth century navigation.—Little is known today of the ‘‘timepieces”’ 
carried by Magellan, but surely they were not used to determine longitude. Two hun- 
dred years later, however, the chronometer began to emerge. With it, the navigator, for 
the first time, was able to determine his longitude accurately and fix his position at sea. 

The three voyages of discovery made by James Cook of the Royal Navy in the 
Pacific Ocean between 1768 and 1779 may be said to mark the dawn of modern nav- 
igation. Cook’s expedition had the full backing of England’s scientific organiza- 
tions, and he was the first captain to undertake extended explorations at sea with 
navigational equipment, techniques, and knowledge that might be considered modern. 

On his first voyage Cook was provided with an astronomical clock, a “journeyman” 
clock, and a watch lent by the Astronomer Royal. With these he could determine 
longitude, using the long and tedious lunar distance method. On his second voyage 
four chronometers were provided. These instruments, added to those already pos- 
sessed by the mariner, enabled Cook to navigate his vessels with a precision undreamed 
of by Pytheas and Magellan. 

By the time Cook began his explorations, Meet ere had made great contribu- 
tions to navigational advancement, and the acceptance of the heliocentric theory 
of the universe had led to the publication of the first official nautical almanac. Charts 
had progressed steadily, and adequate projections were available. With increased 
understanding of variation, the compass had become reliable. Good schools of 
navigation existed, and textbooks which reduced the mathematics of navigation to 
the essentials had been published. Speed through the water could be determined with 
reasonable accuracy by the logs then in use. Most important, the first chronometers 
were being produced. 

107. Twentieth century navigation.—The maiden voyage of the SS United States 
in July 1952 served to illustrate the progress made in navigation during the 175 years 
since Cook’s voyages. Outstanding because of its record trans-Atlantic passage, 
the vessel is of interest navigationally in that it carried the most modern equipment 
available and exemplified the fact that navigation had become nearly a science. 

Each of the deck officers owned a sextant with which he could make observations 
more accurately than did Cook. Reliable chronometers, the product of hundreds of 
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years of experimental work, were available to determine the time of each observation. 
The gyro compass indicated true north regardless of variation and deviation. 

Modern, convenient almanacs were used to obtain the coordinates of various 
celestial bodies, to an accuracy greater than needed. Easily used altitude and azimuth 
tables gave the navigator data for determining his Sumner (celestial) line of position 
by the method of Marcq St.-Hilaire. Accurate charts were available for the waters 
plied, sailing directions for coasts and ports visited, light lists giving the characteristics 
of the various aids to navigation along these coasts, and pilot charts and navigational 
texts for reference Purposes. 

Electronics served the navigator in a number of ways. Radio time signals and 
weather reports enabled him to check his chronometers and avoid foul weather. A 
radio direction finder was available to obtain bearings, and a radio telephone was used 
to communicate with persons on land and sea. The electrically operated echo sounder 
indicated the depth of water under the keel, radar the distances and bearings of objects 
within range, even in the densest fog. Using loran, the navigator could fix the position 
of his ship a thousand miles and more from transmitting stations. 


Piloting and Dead Reckoning 


108. Background.—The history of piloting and dead reckoning extends from man’s 
earliest use of landmarks to the latest model of the gyro compass. In the thousands 
of years between, navigation by these methods has progressed from short passages 
along known coast lines to transoceanic voyages during which celestial observations 
cannot be, or are not, made. 

109. Charts.—A form of sailing directions was written several hundred years 
before Christ. Although charts cannot be traced back that far, they may have existed 
during the same time. From earliest times men have undoubtedly known that it is 
more difficult to explain how to get to a place than it is to draw a diagram, and since the 
first charts known are comparatively accurate and cover large areas, it seems logical 
that earlier charts served as guides for the cartographers. 

Undoubtedly, the first charts were not made on any “projection” (ch. III) but 
were simple diagrams which took no notice of the shape of the earth. In fact, these 
“plane” charts were used for many centuries after chart projections were available. 

The gnomonic projection (art. 317) is believed to have been developed by Thales 
of Miletus (640-546 BC), who was chief of the Seven Wise Men of ancient Greece; 
founder of Greek geometry, astronomy, and philosophy; and a navigator and cartog- 
rapher. 

The size of the earth was measured at least as early as the third century BC, by 
Eratosthenes. He observed that at noon on the day of the summer solstice, a certain 
well at Syene (Assuan) on the tropic of Cancer was lighted throughout its depth by the 
light of the sun as it crossed the meridian; but that at Alexandria, about 500 miles to 
the north, shadows were cast by the sun at high noon. He reasoned that this was due 
to curvature of the earth, which must be spherical. By means of the shadow of an 
object of known height at Alexandria, Eratosthenes determined the zenith distance to 
be about 7°5, or %s of the earth’s circumference. The earth must therefore be 48x 
500= 24,000 (statute) miles. The correct value is about 24,900 statute miles. 

Eratosthenes is believed to have been the first person to measure latitude, using 
the degree for this purpose. He constructed a 16-point wind rose, prepared a table of 
winds, and recognized local and prevailing winds. From his own discoveries and from 
information gleaned from the manuscripts of mariners, explorers, land travelers, 
historians, and philosophers, he wrote an outstanding description of the known world, 
which helped elevate geography to the status of a science. 
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Stereographic (art. 318) and orthographic (art. 319) projections were originated 
by Hipparchus in the second century BC. 

Ptolemy’s World Map. The Egyptian Claudius Ptolemy was a second century 
AD astronomer, writer, geographer, and mathematician who had no equal in astron- 
omy until the arrival of Copernicus in the 16th century. An outstanding cartographer, 
for his time, Ptolemy constructed many charts and listed the latitudes and longitudes, 
as determined by celestial observations, of the places shown. As a geographer, how- 
ever, he made his most serious mistake. Though Eratosthenes’ calculations on the 
circumference of the earth were available to him, he took the estimate of the Stoic 
philosopher, Posidonius (cirea 130-51 BC), who calculated the earth to be 18,000 
miles in circumference. The result was that those who accepted his work—and for 
many hundreds of years few thought to question it—had to deal with a concept that 
was far too small. In 1409 the Greek original of Ptolemy’s Cosmographia, a book in 
which he declared this doctrine, was discovered and translated into Latin. It served 
as the basis for future cartographic work, and so it was that Columbus died convinced 
that he had found a shorter route to the East Indies. Not until 1669, when Jean 
Picard computed the circumference of the earth to be 24,500 miles, was a more accurate 
figure generally used. 

Ptolemy’s map of the world (fig. 109a) was a great achievement, however. It was 
the original conic projection, and on it he located some 8,000 places by latitude and 
longitude. It was he who fixed the convention that the top of the map is north. 

Asian Charts. Through the Dark Ages some progress was made. Moslem 
cartographers as well as astronomers took inspiration from Ptolemy. However, they 
knew that Ptolemy had overestimated the length of the Mediterranean by some 20°. 
Charts of the Indian Ocean, bearing horizontal lines indicating parallels of latitude, 
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Figure 109a.—The world, as envisioned by Ptolemy about AD 150. This chart was prepared in 
1482 by Nicolaus Germanus for a translation of Cosmographia. 
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Courtesy of the Map Division of the Library of Congress. 
Ficure 109b.—A 14th-century Portolan chart. 


and vertical lines dividing the seas according to the direction of the wind, were drawn 
by Persian and Arabian navigators. The prime meridian separated a windward from 
a leeward region and other meridians were drawn at intervals indicating ‘three hours 
sail.” This information, though far from exact, was helpful to the sailing ship masters. 

Portolan Charts. Themariners of Venezia (Venice), Livorno (Leghorn), and Genova 
(Genoa) must have had charts when they competed for Mediterranean trade before, 
during, and after the Crusades. Venice at one time had 300 ships, a navy of 45 galleys, 
and 11,000 men engaged in her maritime industry. But perhaps the rivalry was too 
keen for masters carelessly to leave charts lying about. At any rate, the earliest useful 
charts of the Middle Ages that are known today were drawn by seamen of Catalonia 
(now part of Spain). 

The Portolan charts were constructed from the knowledge acquired by seamen 
during their voyages about the Mediterranean. The actual courses and dead reckon- 
ing distances between land points were used as a skeleton for the charts, and the coasts 
between were usually filled in from data obtained in land surveys. After the compass 
came into use, these charts became quite accurate. Some, for example, indicated the 
distance between Gibraltar and Bayrit (Beirut) to be 3,000 Portolan miles, or 40°5 
of longitude. The actual difference of longitude is 40°8. 

These charts were distinguished by a group of long rhumb lines intersecting at a 
common point, surrounded by eight or 16 similar groups of shorter lines. Later Porto- 
lanas had a rose dei venti (rose of the winds), the forerunner of the compass rose, super- 
imposed over the center (fig. 109b). They carried a scale of miles, located nearly all 
the known hazards to navigation, and had numerous notes of interest to the pilot. 
They were not marked with parallels of latitude or meridians of longitude, but present- 
day harbor and coastal charts trace their ancestry directly to them. 

Padrén Real. The growing habit of assembling information for charts took 
oe ee ie Padrén fieal. This was the pattern, or master, map kept after 
ieee ne € abel at Seville. It was intended to contain everything 
rea ores pe dis it was constructed from facts brought back by mariners 
ae alee v el discovered lands. From it were drawn the charts upon which 

i ge of Discovery most depended. 
pe ay eee e bi eee Ages, In 1515 Leonardo da Vinci drew his famous map 
; ; ca 1s represented as extending more to the east and west 
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FicurE 109c.—Ortelius’ world map, from his atlas Theatrum Orbis Terra, published at Antwerp in 
1570. 


than to the north and south, with only a chain of islands, the largest named Florida, 
between it and South America. A wide stretch of ocean is shown between South 
America and Terra Australis Nondum Cognita, the mythical south-seas continent 
whose existence in the position shown was not disproved until 250 years later. 

Ortelius’ atlas Theatrum Orbis Terra was published at Antwerp in 1570. One of 
the most magnificent ever produced, it illustrates Europe, Africa, and Asia with com- 
parative accuracy. North and South America are poorly depicted, but Magellan’s 
Strait is shown. All land to the south of it, as well as Australia, is considered part of 
Terra Australis Nondum Cognita (fig. 109c). 

The Mercator projection (art. 305). For hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years 
cartographers drew their charts as “plane” projections, making no use of the discoveries 
of Ptolemy and Hipparchus. As the area of the known world increased, however, the 
attempt to depict that larger area on the flat surface of the plane chart brought map 
makers to the realization that allowance would have to be made for the curvature of 
the earth. 

Gerardus Mercator (Latinized form of Gerhard Kremer) was a brilliant Flemish 
geographer who recognized the need for a better method of chart projection. In 
1569 he published a world chart which he had constructed on the principle since known 
by his name. The theory of his work was correct, but Mercator made errors in his 
computation, and because he never published a complete description of the mathe- 
matics involved, mariners were deprived of the full advantages of the projection for 
another 30 years. 

Then Edward Wright published the results of his own independent study in the 
matter, explaining the Mercator projection fully and providing the table of meridional 
parts which enabled all cartographers to make use of the principle. 
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Wright was a mathematician at Caius College who developed the method and 
table and gave them to certain navigators for testing. After these proved their use- 
fulness, Wright decided upon publication, and in 1599 Certaine Errors in Navigation 
Detected and Corrected was printed. 

The Lambert projections. Johann Heinrich Lambert, 1728-1777, self-educated 
son of an Alsace tailor, designed a number of map projections. Some of these are still 
widely used, the most renowned being the Lambert conformal (art. 314). 

110. Sailing directions.—From earliest times there has been a demand for knowl- 
edge of what lay ahead, and this gave rise to the early development of sailing directions 
(art. 420). 

The Periplus of Scylax, written sometime between the sixth and fourth centuries 
BC, is the earliest known book of this type. Surprisingly similar to modern sailing 
directions, it provided the mariner with information on distances between ports, aids and 
dangers, port facilities, and other pertinent matters. The following excerpt is typical: 

“Libya begins beyond the Canopic mouth of the Nile. . . . The first people in 
Libya are the Adrymachidae. From Thonis the voyage to Pharos, a desert island 
(good harbourage but no drinking water), is 150 stadia. In Pharos are many harbors. 
But ships water at the Marian Mere, for it is drinkable. . . . The mouth of the bay 
of Plinthine to Leuce Acte (the white beach) is a day and night’s sail; but sailing 
round by the head of the bay of Plinthine is twice as long. . . .” 

Parts Around the World, Pytheas’ book of observations made during his epic voy- 
age in the fourth century BC, was another early volume of sailing directions. His 
rough estimates of distances and descriptions of coast lines would be considered crude 
today, but they served as an invaluable aid to navigators who followed him into these 
otherwise unknown waters. 

Sailing directions during the Renaissance. No particularly noteworthy improve- 
ments were made in sailing directions during the Middle Ages, but in 1490 the Portolano 
Rizo was published, the first of a series of improved design. Other early volumes of 
this kind appeared in France and were called “routiers’’—the rutters of the English 
sailor. In 1557 the Italian pilot Battista Testa Rossa published Brieve Compendio del 
Arte del Navigar, which was designed to serve the mariner on soundings and off. It 
forecast the single, all-inclusive volume that was soon to come, the Waggoner. 

About 1584 the Dutch pilot Lucas Jans Zoon Waghenaer published a volume of 
navigational principles, tables, charts, and sailing directions which served as a guide 
for such books for the next 200 years. In Spieghel der Zeevaerdt (The Mariner’s Mir- 
ror), Waghenaer gave directions and charts for sailing the waters of the Low Countries 
and later a second volume was published covering waters of the North and Baltic seas. 

These “Waggoners”’ met with great success and in 1588 an English translation of the 
original book was made by Anthony Ashley. During the next 30 years, 24 editions of 
the book were published in Dutch, German, Latin, and English. Other authors 
followed the profitable example set by Waghenaer, and American, British, and French 
navigators soon had ““‘Waggoners” for most of the waters they sailed. 

The success of these books and the resulting competition among authors were 
responsible for their eventual discontinuance. Each writer attempted to make his 
ee sae inclusive than any other (the 1780 Atlantic Neptune contained 257 charts 
ae a rene and the result was a tremendous book difficult to handle. 
a + ee ee ee the sailing directions were unnecessarily detailed, and the charts 
ae aie 5 the British Hydrographic Department was established, and charts 

g directions were issued separately. The latter, issued for specific waters 
were returned to the form of the original Periplus. 
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Modern sailing directions. The publication of modern sailing directions by the 
U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office is one of the achievements properly attributed to 
Matthew Fontaine Maury. During the two decades he headed the institution, Maury 
gathered data that led directly to the publication of eight volumes of sailing directions. 
Today there are more than 65 volumes providing the mariner with detailed informa- 
tion on almost all foreign coasts, in addition to eight volumes of coast pilots of the 
United States and its possessions, published by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

111. The compass.—Early in the history of navigation man noted that the pole 
star (it may have been a Draconis then) remained close to one point in the northern 
sky. This served as his compass. When it was not visible, he used other stars, the 
sun and moon, winds, clouds, and waves. The development of the magnetic compass, 
perhaps a thousand years ago, and the 20th century development of the gyro compass, 
offer today’s navigator a method of steering his course with an accuracy as great as 
he is capable of using. 

The magnetic compass (art. 623) is one of the oldest of the navigator’s instruments. 
Its origin is not known. In 203 BC, when Hannibal set sail from Italy, his pilot was 
said to be one Pelorus. Perhaps the compass was in use then; no one can say for 
certain that it was not. There is little to substantiate the story that the Chinese 
invented it, and the legend that Marco Polo introduced it into Italy in the 13th century 
is almost certainly false. It is sometimes stated that the Arabs brought it to Europe, 
but this, too, is unlikely. Probably it was known first in the west. The Norsemen 
of the 11th century were familiar with it, and about 1200 a compass used by mariners 
when the pole star was hidden was described by a French poet, Guyot de Provins. 

A needle thrust through a straw and floated in water in a container comprised the 
earliest compass known. A 1248 writer, Hugo de Bercy, spoke of a new compass con- 
struction, the needle ‘‘now”’ being supported on two floats. Petrus Peregrinus de 
Maricourt, in his E’pistola de Magnete of 1269, wrote of a pivoted floating compass 
with a lubber’s line, and said that it was equipped with sights for taking bearings. 

The reliability of the magnetic compass of today is a comparatively recent achieve- 
ment. As late as 1820 Peter Barlow reported to the British Admiralty ‘half of the 
compasses in the Royal Navy were mere lumber, and ought to be destroyed.”” Some 
75 years ago, Lord Kelvin developed the Admiralty type compass used today. 

The compass card, according to tradition, originated about the beginning of the 
14th century, when Flavio Gioja of Amalfi attached a sliver of lodestone or a mag- 
netized needle to a card. But the rose on the compass card is probably older than the 
needle. It is the wind rose of the ancients. Primitive man naturally named directions 
by the winds. The prophet Jeremiah speaks of the winds from the four quarters of 
heaven (Jer. 49:36) and Homer named four winds—Boreas, Eurus, Notus, and Lephy- 
rus. Aristotle is said to have suggested a circle of 12 winds, and Eratosthenes, who 
measured the world correctly, reduced the number to eight about 200 BC. The 
“Tower of Winds” at Athens, built about 100 BC, had eight sides. The Latin rose 
of 12 points was common on most compasses used in the Middle Ages. 

Variation (art. 709) was well understood 200 years ago, and navigators made 
allowance for it, but earliest recognition of its existence is not known. Columbus and 
even the 11th century Chinese have been given credit for its discovery, but little proof 
can be offered for either claim. 

The secular change in variation was determined by a series of magnetic observa- 
tions made at Limehouse, England. In 1580 William Borough fixed the variation in 
that area at approximately 11°25’ east. Thirty-two years later Edmund Gunter, 
professor of astronomy at Gresham College, determined it to be 6°13’ east. At first 
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:t was believed that Borough had made an error in his work, but in 1633 a further de- 
crease was found, and the earth’s changing magnetic field was established. 

A South Atlantic expedition was led by Edmond Halley at the close of the 17th 
century to gather data and to map, for the first time, lines of variation. In 1724 
George Graham published his observations in proof of the diurnal change in variation. 
Canton determined that the change was considerably less in winter than in summer, 
and about 1785 the strength of the magnetic force was shown by Paul de Lamanon to 
vary in different places. 

The existence of deviation (art. 709) was known to John Smith in 1627 when he 
wrote of the “bittacle” as being a ‘square box nailed together with wooden pinnes, 
because iron nails would attract the Compasse.’”’ But no one knew how to correct a 
compass for deviation until Captain Matthew Flinders, while on a voyage to Australia 
in HMS Investigator in 1801-02, discovered a method of doing so. Flinders did not 
understand deviation completely, but the vertical bar he erected to correct for it was 
part of the solution, and the Flinders bar (art. 720) used today is a memorial to its 
discoverer. Between 1839 and 1855 Sir George Airy, then Astronomer Royal, studied 
the matter further and developed combinations of permanent magnets and soft iron 
masses for adjusting the compass. The introduction, by Lord Kelvin, of short needles 
as compass magnets made adjustment more precise. 

The gyro compass (art. 631). The age of iron ships demanded a compass which 
could be relied upon to indicate true north at all times, free from disturbing forces of 
variation and deviation. 

In 1851, at the Pantheon in Paris, Leon Foucault performed his famous pendulum 
experiment to demonstrate the rotation of the earth. Foucault’s realization that the 
swinging pendulum would maintain the plane of its motion led him, the following year, 
to develop and name the first gyroscope, using the principle of a common toy called a 
“rotascope.” Handicapped by the lack of a source of power to maintain the spin of 
his gyroscope, Foucault used a microscope to observe the indication of the earth’s 
rotation during the short period in which his manually operated gyroscope remained in 
rotation. A gyro compass was not practical until electric power became available, 
more than 50 years later, to maintain the spin of the gyroscope. 

Elmer A. Sperry, an American, and Anschutz-Kampfe, a German, independently 
invented gyro compasses during the first decade of the 20th century. Tested first in 
1911 on a freighter operating off the East Coast of the United States and then on Ameri- 
can warships, Sperry’s compass was found adequate, and in the years following World 
bes I gyro compasses became standard equipment on all large naval and merchant 
ships. 

Gyro compass auxiliaries commonly used today were added later. These include 
gyro repeaters, to indicate the vessel’s heading at various locations; gyro pilots, to steer 
vessels automatically ; course recorders, to provide a graphic record of courses steered; 
gyro-magnetic compasses, to repeat headings of magnetic compasses so located as to 
be least affected by deviation; and others in the fields of fire control, aviation, and 
guided missiles. 

112. The log.—Since virtually the beginning of navigation, the mariner has 

attempted to determine his speed in traveling from one point to another. The earliest 
method was probably by estimate. 
The oldest speed measuring device known is the Dutchman’s log. Originally, 
i. Bae which would float was thrown overboard on the lee side, from a point well 
forw ard, and the time required for it to pass between two points on the deck was noted. 
The time, as determined by sand glass, was compared with the known distance along 
the deck between the two points to determine the speed. 
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Near the end of the 16th century a line was attached to the log, and as the line was 
paid out a sailor recited certain sentences. The length of line which was paid out during 
the recitation was used to determine the speed. There is record of this method having 
been used as recently as the early 17th century. In its final form this chip log, ship log, 
or common log consisted of the log chip (or log ship), log line, log reel, and log glass. 
The chip was a quadrant-shaped piece of wood weighted along its circumference to keep 
it upright in the water (fig. 112). The log line was made fast to the log chip by means 
of a bridle, in such manner that a sharp pull on the log line dislodged a wooden peg and 
permitted the log chip to be towed horizontally through the water, and hauled aboard. 
Sometimes a stray line was attached to the log to veer it clear of the ship’s wake. In 
determining speed, the observer counted the knots in the log line which was paid out 
during a certain time. The length of line between knots and the number of seconds 
required for the sand to run out were changed from time to time as the accepted length 
of the mile was altered. 

The chip log has been superseded by patent logs that register on dials. However, 
the common log has left its mark on modern navigation, as the use of the term knot 
to indicate a speed of one nauti- 
cal mile per hour dates from this 
device. There is evidence to 
support the opinion that the 
expression ‘‘dead reckoning” 
had its origin in this same de- 
vice, or perhaps in the earlier 
Dutchman’s log. There is logic 
in attributing “dead’’ reckon- 
ing to a reckoning relative to 
an object ‘‘dead”’ in the water. 

Mechanical logs first ap- 
peared about the middle of the 
17th century. By the beginning of the 19th century, the forerunners of modern 
mechanical logs were used by some navigators, although many years were to pass 
before they became generally accepted. 

In 1773 logs on which the distance run was recorded on dials secured to the 
taffrail were tested on board a British warship and found reasonably adequate, although 
the comparative delicateness of the mechanism led to speculation about their long- 
term worth. Another type in existence at the time consisted of a wheel arrangement 
made fast on the underside of the keel, which transmitted readings to a dial inside the 
vessel as the wheel rotated. 

An improved log was introduced by Edward Massey in 1802. This log gave 
considerably greater accuracy by means of a more sensitive rotator attached by a 
short length of line to a geared recording instrument. The difficulty with this log 
was that it had to be hauled aboard to take each reading. Various improvements 
were made, notably by Alexander Bain in 1846 and Thomas Walker in 1861, but it 
was not until 1878 that a log was developed in which the rotator could be used in 
conjunction with a dial secured to the after rail of the ship, and although refinements 
and improvements have been made, the patent log used today is essentially the same 
as that developed in 1878. 

Engine revolution counters (art. 615) had their origin with the observations of 
the captains of the first paddle steamers, who discovered that by counting the paddle 
revolutions, they could, with practice, estimate their runs in thick weather as accurately 
as they could by streaming the log. Later developments led to the modern revolution 


Courtesy of ‘‘Motor Boating.”’ 


Figure 112.—The common or chip log, showing the log 
reel, the log line, the log chip, and the log glass. 
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counter on screw-type vessels, which can be Bae ae ee accuracy if the 
i bmerged and an accurate estimate or slip 1S : 
titi ai a impeller-type logs (arts. 613, 614) are recent mechanical pete 
ments in the field of speed measurement. Each utilizes a retractable oi pain elas 
projects through the hull of the ship into the water. In the Pitot-static — Bl Ae gee 
dynamic pressures on the rodmeter transmit readings to the master speed indica 
In the impeller-type log an electrical means of transmitting speed indications is used. 

113. Units of distance and depth.—The modern navigator 1s concerned principally 
with three units of linear measure: the nautical mile, the fathom, and the foot (some- 
times also the meter). Primitive man, however, used such natural units as the width of a 
finger, the span of his hand, the length of his foot, the distance from elbow to the tip 
of the middle finger (the cubit of biblical renown), or the pace (sometimes one but 
usually a double step) to measure short distances. 

These ancient measurements varied from place to place, and from person to 
person. One of the first recorded attempts to establish a tangible standard length 
was made by the Greeks, who used the length of the Olympic stadium as a unit called 
a stadium. ‘This was set at 600 Greek feet (607.9 modern U. S. feet), or almost exactly 
one-tenth of a modern nautical mile. The Romans adopted this unit and extended its 
use to nautical and even astronomical measurements. The Roman stadium was 625 
Roman feet, or 606.3 U.S. feet, in length. This approximates the modern British Navy 
cable of 608 feet. The U.S. Navy cable is 720 feet. 

The origin of the Mediterranean mile of 4,035.43 U.S. feet is attributed to the 
Greeks. The Roman mile of 4,858.60 U.S. feet gradually replaced the shorter Greek 
unit, and was probably the value in use in Palestine when Christ in his Sermon on the 
Mount spoke of the ‘second mile” (Matt. 5:41). It is probable that the mile was 
given its name by the Romans, since the word is derived from the Latin mille (thou- 
sand). This unit was defined as a thousand paces. However, the Greek unit was 
similarly defined, as was the Arabian mille or mil of 6,000 Arabian feet, equal to 1.03 
nautical miles. 

The nautical mile bears little relation to these land measures, which were not 
associated with the size of the earth. With the emergence of the nautical chart, it 
became customary to show a scale of miles on the chart, and the accepted value of this 
unit varied over the centuries with the changing estimates of the size of the earth. 
These estimates varied widely, ranging from about 44.5 to 87.5 modern nautical miles 
per degree of latitude, although generally they were too small. Columbus and Magellan 
used the value 45.3. Actually, the earth is about 32 percent larger. The Almagest of 
Ptolemy considered 62 Roman miles equivalent to one degree, but a 1466 edition of 
this book contained a chart of southern Asia drawn by Nicolaus Germanus on which 60 
miles were shown to a degree. Whether the change was considered a correction or 
an adaptation to provide a more convenient relationship between the mile and the 
degree is not clear, but this is the earliest known use of this ratio. 

Later, when the size of the earth was determined by measurement, the relation- 
ship of 60 Roman miles of 4,858.60 U.S. feet to a degree of latitude was seen to be 
in error. Both possible solutions to the problem—changing the ratio of miles to a 
degree, or changing the length of the mile—had their supporters, and neither group 
was able to convince the other. As a result, the shorter mile remained as the land or 
statute mile (now established as 5,280 feet in the United States), and the longer 


nautical mile gradually became established at sea. The earliest known reference to 
it by this name occurred in 1730. 


Finer instruments and new methods 


make increasingly more accurate determin 
. a- 
tions of the size of the earth an evet-p 


resent possibility. Hence, a unit of length 
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defined in terms of the size of the earth is undesirable. Recognition of this led, in 
1875, to a change in the definition of the meter from one ten-millionth of the distance 
from the pole to the equator of the earth to the distance between two marks (approxi- 
mately 39.37 U.S. inches) on a standard platinum-iridium bar kept at the Pavillon de 
Breteuill at Sevres, near Paris, France, by the International Commission of Weights 
and Measures. In further recognition of this principle, the International Hydrographic 
Bureau in 1929 recommended adoption of a standard value for the nautical mile, and 
proposed 1852 international meters. The length of 1852 meters has not changed, but 
in 1959, U. S. measurements were redefined; the length of one nautical mile was estab- 
lished at 6,076.11549 U. S. feet (approximately). Most major maritime nations now 
use the international value. 

The fathom as a unit of length or depth is of obscure origin, but primitive man 
considered it a measure of the outstretched arms, and the modern seaman still es- 
timates the length of a line in this manner. That the unit was used in early times 
is indicated by reference to it in the detailed account given of the Apostle Paul’s 
voyage to Rome, as recorded in the 27th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. Posidonius 
reported a sounding of more than 1,000 fathoms in the second century BC. How 
old the unit was at that time is unknown. 

114. Soundings.— Probably the most dangerous phase of navigation occurs when 
the vessel is ‘“‘on soundings.’”’ Since man first began navigating the waters, the possi- 
bility of grounding his vessel has been a major concern, and frequent soundings have 
been the most highly valued safeguard against that experience. Undoubtedly used long 
before the Christian era, the lead line is perhaps the oldest instrument of navigation. 

The lead line. The hand lead (art. 617), consisting of a lead weight attached to a 
line usually marked in fathoms, has been known since antiquity and, with the exception 
of the markings, is probably the same today as it was 2,000 or more years ago. The deep 
sea lead, a heavier weight with a longer line, was a natural outrowgth of the hand lead. 
A 1585 navigator speaks of soundings of 330 fathoms, and in 1773, in the Norwegian 
Sea, Captain Phipps had all the sounding lines on board spliced together to obtain a 
sounding of 683 fathoms. Matthew Fontaine Maury made his deep sea soundings by 
securing a cannon shot to a ball of strong twine. The heavy weight caused the twine 
to run out rapidly, and when bottom was reached, the twine was cut and the depth 
deduced from the amount remaining on the ball. 

The sounding machine. The biggest disadvantage of the deep sea lead is that the 
vessel must be stopped if depths are to be measured accurately. This led to the develop- 
ment of the sounding machine (art. 618). 

Early in the 19th century a sounding machine similar to one of the earlier patent 
logs was invented. A wheel was secured just above the lead and the cast made in 
such a way that all the line required ran out freely and the lead sank directly to the 
bottom. The motion through the water during the descent set the wheel revolving, 
and this in turn caused the depth to be indicated on-a dial. Ships sailing at: perhaps 
12 knots required 20 or 30 men to heave aboard the heavy line with its weight of 50 or 
more pounds after each cast. A somewhat similar device was the buoy sounder. The 
lead was passed through a buoy in which a spring catch was fitted and both were cast 
over the side. The lead ran freely until bottom was reached, when the catch locked, 
preventing further running out of the line. The whole assembly was then brought on 
board, the depth from the buoy to the lead being read. 

The first use of the pressure principle to determine the depth of water occurred 
early in the 19th century when the “Self-acting Sounder’’ was introduced. A hollow 
glass tube open at its lower end contained an index which moved up in the tube as 
greater water pressure compressed the air inside. The index retained its highest 
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position when hauled aboard the vessel, and its height was proportional to the depth 
ye Painter scientist, William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) in 1878 perfected the 
sounding machine after repeated tests at sea. Prior to his invention, fibre line was 
used exclusively in soundings. His introduction of piano wire solved the problem of 
rapid descent of the lead and also that of hauling it back aboard quickly. The chem- 
ically coated glass tube which he used to determine depth was an improvement of 
earlier methods, and the worth of the entire machine is evidenced by the fact that it 
is still used in essentially the same form. 

Echo sounding. Based upon the principle that sound travels through sea water 
at a nearly uniform rate, automatic depth-registering devices (art. 619) have been 
invented to indicate the depth of water under a vessel, regardless of its speed. In 
1911 an account was published of an experiment performed by Alexander Behm of 
Kiel, who timed the echo of an underwater explosion, testing this theory. High 
frequency sounds in water were produced by Pierre Langevin, and in 1918 he used the 
principle for echo depth finding. The first practical echo sounder was developed by 
the United States Navy in 1922. 

The actual time between emission of a sonic or ultrasonic signal and return of its 
echo from the bottom, the angle at which the signal is beamed downward in order 
that its echo will be received at another part of the vessel, and the phase difference 
between signal and echo have all been used in the development of the modern echo 
sounder. 

115. Aids to navigation.—The Cushites and Libyans constructed towers along the 
Mediterranean coast of Egypt, and priests maintained beacon fires in them. These 
were the earliest known lighthouses. At Sigeum in the Troad (part of Troy) a light- 
house was built before 660 BC. One of the seven wonders of the ancient world was the 
lighthouse called the Pharos of Alexandria, which may have been more than 200 feet 
tall. It was built by Sostratus of Cnidus (Asia Minor) in the third century BC, during 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The word “pharos” has since been a general 
term for lighthouses. Some time between 1584 and 1611 the light of Cordouan, the 
earliest wave-swept lighthouse, was erected at the entrance to the Gironde river in 
western France. An oak log fire illuminated this structure until the 18th century. 

Wood or coal fires were used in the many lighthouses built along the European 
and British coasts in the 17th and 18th centuries. One of these, the oak pile structure 
erected by Henry Whiteside in 1776 to warn shipmasters of Small’s Rocks, subse- 
quently played a major role in navigational history, as it was this light which figured 
in the discovery of the celestial line of position by Captain Thomas Sumner some 60 
years later (art. 131). 

In England such structures were privately maintained by interested organizations. 
One of the most famous of these groups, popularly known as “Trinity House,” was 
organized in the 16th century, perhaps earlier, when a “beaconage and buoyage”’ fee 
was levied on English vessels. This prompted the establishment of Trinity House ‘‘to 
make, erect, and set up beacons, marks, and signs for the sea” and to provide vessels 
with pilots. The organization is now in its fifth century of operation, and its chief 
duties are to serve as a general lighthouse and pilotage authority, and to supply pilots. 

The first lightship was a small vessel with lanterns hung from its yardarms. It 
was SMO, the Nore, an estuary in the Thames River, England, in 1732. 
senitt SCE Reecan a ae much younger than that of the mariner. The Bible 
pre iy aes 1at Hiram of Tyre provided pilots for King Solomon. The 

puots are not specified. In the first century AD, fishermen of the 
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Gulf of Cambay, India, met seagoing vessels and guided them into port. It is probable 
that pilots were established in Delaware Bay earlier than 1756. 

Seafaring people of the United States had erected lighthouses and buoys before 
the Revolutionary War, and in 1789 Congress passed legislation providing for federal 
expansion of the work. About 1767 the first buoys were placed in the Delaware 
River. These were logs or barrels, but about 1820 they were replaced with spar 
buoys. In that same year, the first lightship was established in Chesapeake Bay. 

As the maritime interests of various countries grew, more and better aids to 
navigation were made available. In 1850 Congress prescribed the present system of 
coloring and numbering United States buoys (app. J). Conformity as to shape resulted 
from the recommendations of the International Marine Conference of 1889. The second 
half of the 19th century saw the development of bell, whistle, and lighted buoys, and 
in 1910 the first lighted buoy in the United States utilizing high pressure acetylene 
apparatus was placed in service. Stationed at the entrance to Ambrose Channel in 
New York, it provided the basis for the high degree of perfection which has been 
achieved in the lighted buoy since that time. The complete buoyage system main- 
tained by the U. S. Coast Guard today is chiefly a product of the 20th century. In 
1900 there were approximately 5,000 buoys of all types in use in the United States, 
while today there are more than 20,000. 

116. The sailings.—The various methods of mathematically determining course, 
distance, and position arrived at have a history almost as old as mathematics itself. 
Thales, Hipparchus, Napier, Wright, and others contributed the formulas that led to 
the tables permitting computation of course and distance by plane, traverse, parallel, 
middle-latitude, Mercator, and great-circle sailings. 

Plane sailing (art. 813). Based upon the assumption that the surface of the earth 
is plane, or flat; this method was used by navigators for many centuries. The navi- 
gator solved problems by laying down his course relative to his meridian, and stepping 
off the distance run to the new position. This system is used with accuracy today 
in measuring short runs on a Mercator chart, which compensates for the convergence 
of the meridians, but on the plane chart, serious errors resulted. Early navigators 
might have obtained mathematical solutions to this problem, with no greater accuracy, 
but the graphical method was commonly used. 

Traverse sailing (art. 814). Because sailing vessels were subject to the winds, 
navigators of old were seldom able to sail one course for great distances, and conse- 
quently a series of small triangles had to be solved. Equipment was designed to help 
seamen in maintaining their dead reckoning positions. The modern rough log evolved 
from the log board, hinged wooden boards that folded like a book and on which courses 
and distances were marked in chalk. Each day the position was determined from this 
data and entered in the ship’s journal, today’s smooth log. 

The log board was succeeded by the travas, a board with lines radiating from the 
center in 32 compass directions. Regularly spaced along the lines were small holes 
into which pegs were fitted to indicate time run on the particular course. In 1627 
John Smith described the travas as a “little round board full of holes upon lines like 
the compasse, upon which by the removing of a little sticke they (seamen) keepe an 
account, how many glasses (which are but halfe houres) they steare upon every point 
of the compasse.”’ 

These devices were of great value to the navigator in keeping a record of the 
courses and distances sailed, but still left him the long mathematical solutions necessary 
to determine the new position. In 1436 what appears to have been the first traverse 
table was prepared by Andrea Biancho. Using this table of solutions of right-angled 
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plane triangles, the navigator was able to determine his course and distance made good 
after sailing a number of distances in different directions. ste y 

Parallel sailing (art. 815) was an outgrowth of the navigator’s inability to deter- 
mine his longitude. Not a mathematical solution in the sense that the other sailings 
are, it involved converting the distance sailed along a parallel (departure), as deter- 
mined by dead reckoning, into longitude. ahi a 

Middle-latitude sailing (art. 816). The inaccuracies involved in plane sailing led 
to the improved method of middle-latitude sailing early in the 17th century. A 
mathematician named Ralph Handsen is believed to have been its inventor. 

Middle-latitude sailing is based upon the assumption that the use of a parallel 
midway between those of departure and arrival will eliminate the errors inherent in 
plane sailing due to the convergence of the meridians. The assumption is reasonably 
accurate and although the use of Mercator sailing usually results in greater accuracy, 
middle-latitude sailing still serves a useful purpose. 

Mercator sailing (art. 817). Inchided in Edward Wright’s Certaine Errors in 
Navigation Detected and Corrected, of 1599, was the first published table of meridional 
parts, which provided the basis for the most accurate of rhumb line sailings—Mercator 
sailing. 

Great-circle sailing (art. 819). For many hundreds of years mathematicians have 
known that a great circle is the shortest distance between two points on the surface 
of a sphere, but it was not until the 19th century that navigators began to regularly 
make use of this information. 

The first printed description of great-circle sailing appeared in Pedro Nunes’ 
1537 Tratado da Sphera. 'The method had previously been proposed by Sebastian 
Cabot in 1498, and in 1524 Verrazano sailed a great-circle course to America. But the 
sailing ships could not regularly expect the steady winds necessary to sail such a course, 
and their lack of knowledge concerning longitude, plus the necessity of stopping at islands 
along their routes to take supplies, made it impractical for most voyages at that time. 

The gradual accumulation of knowledge concerning seasonal and prevailing winds, 
weather conditions, and ocean currents eventually made it possible for the navigator 
to plan his voyage with more assurance. Nineteenth century writers of navigational 
texts recommended the use of great-circle sailing, and toward the close of that century 
such sailing became increasingly popular, particularly in the Pacific. 

The mathematics involved in great-circle sailing may be tedious, but the use of 
the gnomonic projection in locating points along the great-circle track has simplified 
the method. 

117. Hydrographic offices.—The practice of recording hydrographic data was 
centuries old before the establishment of the first official hydrographic office, in 1720. 
In that year the Depot des Cartes, Plans, Journaux et Memoirs Relatifs a la Navi- 
gation was formed in France with the Chevalier de Luynes in charge. The Hydro- 
graphic Department of the British Admiralty, though not established until 1795, has 
played a major part in European hydrographic work. 

The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey was originally founded when Congress, in 
1807, passed a resolution authorizing a survey of the coast, harbors, outlying islands, 
and fishing banks of the United States. On the recommendation of the American 
Philosophical Society, President Jefferson appointed Ferdinand Hassler, a Swiss immi- 
grant who had founded the Geodetic Survey of his native land, the first Director of 
the “Coast Survey.” 

The approaches to New York were the first sections of the coast charted, and from 
there the work spread northward and southward along the eastern seaboard. In 1844 
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the work was expanded and arrangements made to chart simultaneously the Gulf and 
East Coasts. Investigation of tidal conditions began, and in 1855 the first tables of 
tide predictions were published. The California gold rush gave impetus to the survey 
of the West Coast, which began in 1850, the year California became a State. The 
survey ship Washington undertook investigations of the Gulf Stream. Coast pilots, 
or sailing directions, for the Atlantic coast of the United States were privately published 
in the first half of the 19th century, but about 1850 the Survey began accumulating 
data that led to federally produced coast pilots. The 1889 Pacific Coast Pilot was 
an outstanding contribution to the safety of West Coast shipping. 

Today the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, as it has been called since 1878, 
provides the mariner with the charts and coast pilots of all waters of the United States 
and its possessions, and tide and tidal current tables for much of the world. 

U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office. In 1830 the U.S. Navy established a ‘Depot of 
Charts and Instruments” in Washington, D.C. Primarily, it was to serve as a store- 
house where such charts and sailing directions as were available, together with naviga- 
tional instruments, could be assembled for issue to Navy ships which required them. 
Lieutenant L. M. Goldsborough and one assistant, Passed Midshipman R. B. Hitch- 
cock, constituted the entire staff. 

The first chart published by the Depot was produced from data obtained in a 
survey made by Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, who had succeeded Goldsborough in 1834, 
and who later earned fame as the leader of a United States exploring expedition to 
Antarctica. 

From 1842 until 1861 Lieutenant Matthew Fontaine Maury served as Officer- 
in-Charge. Under his command the office rose to international prominence. Maury 
decided upon an ambitious plan to increase the mariner’s knowledge of existing winds, 
weather, and currents. He began by making a detailed record of pertinent matter 
included in old log books stored at the Depot. He then inaugurated a hydrographic 
reporting program among shipmasters, and the thousands of answers received, along 
with the log book data, were first utilized to publish the Wind and Current Chart 
of the North Atlantic of 1847. The United States instigated an international con- 
ference in 1853 to interest other nations in a system of exchanging nautical information. 
The plan, which was Maury’s, was enthusiastically adopted by other maritime nations, 
and is the basis upon which hydrographic offices operate today. 

In 1854 the Depot was redesignated the “U. S. Naval Observatory and Hydro- 
graphical Office,’ and in 1866 Congress separated the two, broadly increasing the 
functions of the latter. The Office was authorized to carry out surveys, collect informa- 
tion, and print every kind of nautical chart and publication, all “for the benefit and 
use of navigators generally.” 

One of the first acts of the new Office was to purchase the copyright of The New 
American Practical Navigator. Several volumes of sailing directions had already been 
published. The first Notice to Mariners appeared in 1869. Daily broadcast of naviga- 
tional warnings was inaugurated in 1907, and in 1912, following the sinking of the 
SS Titanic, Hydrographic Office action led to the establishment of the International 
Ice Patrol. 

The development by the U. S. Navy of an improved depth finder in 1922 made 
possible the acquisition of additional information concerning bottom topography. 
During the same year aerial photography was first employed as an aid in chart making. 
The Hydrographic Office published the first chart for lighter-than-air craft in 1923. 
Aerial geomagnetic surveys were instituted in 1953 to provide magnetic information 
for ocean areas. Since World War II various electronic means have been employed 
to improve and extend surveys. 
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e been published to assist the mariner and aviator 


Meanwhile, numerous books hav via 
The initials ‘“H.O.”’ preceding a publication 


in the solution of celestial observations. 
number are familiar to most navigators. 

The International Hydrographic Bureau is an organization whose purpose is to 
encourage world-wide uniformity in hydrographic procedures. From the time of the 
International Marine Conference, held at Washington, D. C. in 1889, a need for such 
an organization was felt, and in 1919, at the Conference held in London, a French 
proposal for the establishment of such a body was adopted by delegates from the 24 
nations represented. The International Hydrographic Bureau, located at Monaco, has 
since served as a coordinating agency for hydrographic work throughout the world. 

118. Navigation manuals.— Although navigation is as old as man himself, naviga- 
tion textbooks, as they are thought of today, are a product of the last several centuries. 
Until the end of the Dark Ages such books, or manuscripts, as were available were 
written by astronomers for other astronomers. The navigator was forced to make use 
of these, gleaning what little was directly applicable to his profession. After 1500, 
however, the need for books on navigation resulted in the publication of a series of 
manuals of increasing value to the mariner. 

Sizteenth century manuals. Frequently a command of Latin was required to study 
navigation during the 16th century. Regimento do estrolabio e do quadrante (fig. 130a), 
which was published at Lisbon in 1509, or earlier, explained the method of finding 
latitude by meridian observations of the sun and the pole star, contained a traverse table 
for finding the longitude by dead reckoning, and listed the longitudes of a number of 
places. Unfortunately, the author made several errors in transcribing the declination 
tables published by Abraham Zacuto in 1474, and this resulted in errors being made for 
many years in determining latitude. Nevertheless, the nameless writer of the Regimento 
performed a great service for all mariners. His ‘‘“Handbook for the Astrolabe and 
Quadrant’’—to translate the title—had many editions and many emulators. 

In 1519 Fernandez de Encisco published his Suma de Geographia, the first Spanish 
manual. The book was largely a translation of the Regimento, but new information 
was included, and revisions were printed in 1530 and 1546. 

The Flemish mathematician and astronomer R. Gemma Frisius published a book 
on navigation in 1530. This manual, entitled De Principiis Astronomiae, gave an 
excellent description of the sphere, although the astronomy was that of Ptolemy, and 
discussed at length the use of the globe in navigation. Gemma gave courses in terms 
of the principal winds, proposed that longitude be reckoned from the Fortunate Islands 
(Canary Islands), and gave rules for finding the dead reckoning position by courses 
and distances sailed. : 

iy ratado da Sphera, Pedro Nunes’ great work, appeared in 1537. In addition to 
the first printed description of great-circle sailing, Nunes’ book included a section on 
determining the latitude by two altitudes of the sun (taken when the azimuths differed 
by not less than 40°) and solving the problem on a globe. The method was first 
papers by Gemma. Tratado da Sphera contained the conclusion of a study of 
the “plane chart” which Nunes had made. He exposed its errors, but was unable 
to develop a satisfactory substitute. 
peti ee ciane ae is followed, an extensive navigational literature became 
manuals ns 1545 Baus on = ee — Martin Cortes published successful 
editions in several lan ne ee y. Medina’s Arte de Navegar passed through 13 
heen ieee a a de la Spera y de la Arte de Navegar, Cortes’ book, 
ec ieee rae ed into Eng ish and became the favorite of the British navigator. 

cussed the principle which Mercator used 18 years later in constructing his 
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famous chart, and he also listed accurately the distance between meridians at all 


latitudes. ; ; 
The first western hemisphere navigation manual was published by Diego Garcia de 


Palacio at Mexico City in 1587. His Instrucion Nauthica included a partial glossary of 
nautical terms and certain data on ship construction. 

John Davis’ The Seaman’s Secrets of 1594 was the first of the “practical” books. 
Davis was a celebrated navigator who asserted that it was the purpose of his book to 
give “all that is necessary for sailors, not for scholars on shore.” Davis’ book dis euess 
at length the navigator’s instruments, and went into detail on the “sailings. He 
explained the method of dividing a great circle into a number of rhumb lines, and the 
work he had done with Edward Wright qualified him to report on the method and 
advantages of Mercator sailing. He endorsed the system of determining latitude by 
two observations of the sun and the intermediate bearing. 

Although best known for the presentation of the theory of Mercator sailing, 
Edward Wright’s Certaine Errors in Navigation Detected and Corrected (1599) was a 
sound navigation manual in its own right. Particularly, he advocated correcting 
sights for dip, refraction, and parallax (ch. XVI). 

Later manuals. The next 200 years saw a succession of navigation manuals 
made available to the navigator; so many that only a few can be mentioned. Among 
those which enjoyed the greatest success were Blundeville’s Exercises, John Napier’s 
Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Constructio (which introduced the use of logarithms 
at sea), the tables and rules of Edmund Gunter, Arithmetical Navigation by Thomas 
Addison, and Richard Norwood’s The Sea-mans Practice (which gave the length of the 
nautical mile as 6,120 feet). Robert Dudley filled four volumes in writing the Arcano 
del Mare (1646-47) as did John Robertson with Elements of Navigation. Jonas and 
John Moore, William Jones, and several Samuel Dunns were others who contributed 
navigation books before Nathaniel Bowditch in America and J. W. Norie in England 
wrote the manuals which navigators found best suited to their needs. 

Bowditch’s The New American Practical Navigator was first published in 1802 (fig. 
118), and Norie’s Epitome of Navigation appeared the following year. Both were out- 
standing books which enabled the mariner of little formal education to grasp the 
essentials of his profession. The Englishman’s book passed through 22 editions in 
that country before losing its popularity to Captain Lecky’s famous ‘‘Wrinkles”’ in 
Practical Navigation of 1881. The American Practical Navigator is still read widely, 
more than a century-and-a-half after its original printing. 

A number of worthy navigation manuals have appeared in recent years. 


Celestial Navigation 


119. Astronomy is sometimes called the oldest of sciences. The movements of 
the sun, moon, stars, and planets were used by the earliest men as guides in hunting, 
fishing, and farming. The first maps were probably of the heavens. 

Babylonian priests studied celestial mechanics at a verv early date, possibly as 
early as 3800 BC, more probably about 1500 years later. These ancien ae menonn ers 
predicted lunar and solar eclipses, constructed tables of the moon’s hour angle, and 
are believed to have invented the zodiac. The week and month as known ny 
originated with their calendar. They grouped the stars by constellations. It is 
probable that they were arranged in essentially their present order as carlos 2000 
BC . The five planets easily identified by the unaided eye were known to the Babylo- 
nians, who were apparently the first to divide the sun’s apparent motion about the earth 
into 24 equal parts. They published this and other astronomical data in ephemerides 
here is evidence that the prophet Abraham had an excellent knowledge si netrononne 
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The Chinese, too, made outstanding contributions to the science of the heavens. 
They may have fixed the solstices and equinoxes before 2000 BC. They had quad- 
rants and armillary spheres, used water clocks, and observed meridian transits. 
These ancient Chinese determined that the sun made its annual apparent revolution 
about the earth in 365% days, and divided circles into that many parts, rather than 
360. About 1100 BC the astronomer Chou Kung determined the sun’s maximum 
declination within about 15’. 

Astronomy was used by the Egyptians in fixing the dates of their religious festivals 
almost as early as the Babylonian studies. By 2000 BC or earlier the new year 
began with the heliacal rising of Sirius; that is, the first reappearance of this star in the 
eastern sky during morning twilight after having last been seen just after sunset in the 
western sky. The heliacal rising of Sirius coincided approximately with the annual 
Nile flood. The famous Pyramid of Cheops, which was probably built in the 17th 
century BC, was so constructed that the light of Sirius shone down a southerly shaft 
when at upper transit, and the light of the pole star shone down a northerly shaft at 
lower transit, the axes of the two shafts intersecting in the royal burial chamber. 
When the pyramid was constructed, a Draconis, not Polaris, was the pole star. 

The Greeks learned of navigational astronomy from the Phoenicians. The 
earliest Greek astronomer, Thales, was of Phoenician ancestry. He is given credit for 
dividing the year of the western world into 365 days, and he discovered that the sun 
does not move uniformly between solstices. Thales is most popularly known, however, 
for predicting the solar eclipse of 585 BC, which ended a battle between the Medes 
and the Lydians. He was the first of the great men whose work during the next 700 
years was the controlling force in navigation, astronomy, and cartography until the 
Renaissance. 

120. Shape of the earth.—Advanced as the Babylonians were, they apparently 
considered the earth to be flat. Land surveys of about 2300 BC show a “salt water 
river” encircling the country (fig. 120). 

But seafarers knew that the last to be seen of a ship as it disappeared over the 
horizon was the masthead. They recognized the longer summer days in England 
when they sailed to the tin mines of Cornwall, as early as 900 BC. In that “north- 


Courtesy of the Map Division of the Library of Congress. 


Figure 120.—The original and reconstruction of a Babylonian map of about 500 BC. The Babylonians 
believed the earth to be a flat disk encircled by a salt water river. 
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land” the Mediterranean sailors noticed that the pole star was higher seh the sky and 

7 longer visible. When Thales invented the 
the lower southern constellations were no long | berate peere 
enomonic projection, about 600 BC, he must have believed the earth to Pits sphere. 
Two centuries later Aristotle wrote that the earth’s shadow on the Ha mae pe 
eclipse was always circular. Archimedes (287-212 BC) used a glass ce = glo < 
with a smaller terrestrial globe inside it. Although the average man has understoo 
the spherical nature of the earth for only a comparatively short period, learned astrono- 
mers have accepted the fact for more than 25 centuries. er 

121. Celestial mechanics.—Among astronomers the principal question for 2,000 
years was not the shape of the earth, but whether it or the sun was the center of the 
universe. A stationary earth seemed logical to the early Greeks, who calculated that 
daily rotation would produce a wind of several hundred miles per hour at the equator. 
Failing to realize that the earth’s atmosphere turns with it, they considered the absence 
of such a wind proof that the earth was stationary. oan, 

The belief among the ancients was that all celestial bodies moved in circles about 
the earth. However, the planets—the ‘wanderers,’ as they were called—contradicted 
this theory by their irregular motion. In the fourth century BC Eudoxus of Cnidus 
attempted to account for this by suggesting that planets were attached to concentric 
spheres which rotated about the earth at varying speeds. The plan of epicycles, the 
theory of the universe which was commonly accepted for 2,000 years, was first proposed 
by Apollonius of Perga in the third century BC. Ptolemy accepted and amplified 
the plan, explaining it in his famous books, the Almagest and Cosmographia. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, the planets moved at uniform speeds in small circles, the centers of 
which moved at uniform speeds in circles about the earth (fig. 121). 

At first the Ptolemaic theory was accepted without question, but as the years 
passed, forecasts based upon it proved to be inaccurate. By the time the Alfonsine 
Tables were published in the 13th century AD, a growing number of astronomers 
considered the Ptolemaic doctrine unacceptable. However, Purbach, Regiomontanus, 
Bernhard Walther of Nuremberg, and even Tycho Brahe in the latter part of the 16th 
century, were among those who tried to reconcile the earth-centered epicyclic plan to 
the observed phenomena of the heavens. 

As early as the sixth century BC, a brotherhood founded by Pythagoras, a Greek 
philosopher, proposed that the earth was round and self-supported in space, and that 
it, the other planets, the sun, and the moon revolved about a central fire which they 
called Hestia, the hearth of the universe. The sun and the moon, they said, shone 
by reflected light from Hestia. 

The central fire was never located, however, and a few hundred years later Aris-~ 
tarchus of Samos advanced a genuine heliocentric theory. He denied the existence of 
Hestia and placed the sun at the center of the universe, correctly considering it to be 
a star which shone by itself. The Hebrews apparently understood the correct relation- 
ship at least as early as Abraham (about 2000 BC), and the early inhabitants of the 
Western Hemisphere probably knew of it before the Europeans did. 

. The Ptolemaic theory was generally accepted until its inability to predict future 
positions of the planets could no longer be reconciled. Its replacement by the helio- 
centric theory is credited principally to Nicolaus Copernicus (or Koppernigk). After 
studying mathematics at the University of Cracow, Copernicus went to Bologna, 
where he attended the astronomical lectures of Domenicao Maria Novara, an advocate 
of the Pythagorean theory. Further study in Martianus Copella’s Satyricon, which 


includes a discussion of the heliocentric doctrine, convinced him that the sun was truly 
the center of the universe. 
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Figure 121.—The plan of epicycles, by which the ancients explained the 
retrograde motion of the planets. The planets were believed to rotate in 
small circles whose centers moved about the earth in a large circle. 


Until the year of his death Copernicus tested his belief by continual observations, 
and in that year, 1543, he published De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium. In it he 
said that the earth rotated on its axis daily and revolved in a circle about the sun once 
each year. He placed the other planets in circular orbits about the sun also, recog- 
nizing that Mercury and Venus were closer than the earth, and the others farther out. 
He concluded that the stars were motionless in space and that the moon moved circu- 
larly about the earth. His conclusions did not become widely known until nearly a 
century later, when Galileo publicized them. Today, “heliocentric” and ‘Copernican’’ 
are synonymous terms used in describing the character of the solar system. 

122. Other early discoveries.—A knowledge of the principal motions of the planets 
permitted reasonably accurate predictions of future positions. Other, less spectacular 
data, however, were being established to help round out the knowledge astronomers 
needed before they could produce the highly accurate almanacs known today. 

More than a century before the birth of Christ, Hipparchus discovered the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes (art. 1419) by comparing his own observations of the stars 
with those recorded by Timocharis and Aristyllus about 300 BC. Hipparchus cata- 
loged more than a thousand stars, and compiled an additional list of time-keeping stars 
which differed in sidereal hour angle by 15° (one hour), accurate to 15’. A spherical 
star map, or planisphere, and a celestial globe were among the equipment he designed. 
However, his instruments did not permit measurements of such precision that stellar 
parallax could be detected, and, consequently, he advocated the geocentric theory of 
the universe. 
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Three centuries later Ptolemy examined and confirmed Hipparchus’ discovery of 
precession. He published a catalog in which he arranged the stars by sonata 
and gave the magnitude, declination, and right ascension (art. 1426) of each. fe) ae 
ing Hipparchus, Ptolemy determined longitudes by eclipses. In the Almagest he 
included the plane and spherical trigonometry tables which Hipparchus had developed, 
mathematical tables, and an explanation of the circumstances upon which the equation 
of time (art. 1912) depends. 

The next thousand years saw little progress in the science of astronomy. Alex- 
andria continued as a center of learning for several hundred years after Ptolemy, but 
succeeding astronomers at the observatory confined their work to comments on his 
great books. The long twilight of the Dark Ages had begun. 

Alexandria was captured and destroyed by the Arabs in AD 640, and for the 
next 500 years Moslems exerted the primary influence in astronomy. Observatories 
were erected at Baghdad and Damascus during the ninth century. Ibn Yunis’ observa- 
tory near Cairo gathered the data for the Hakimite tables in the 11th century. Earlier, 
the Spanish, under Moorish tutelage, set up schools of astronomy at Cordova and 
Toledo. 

123. Modern astronomy may be said to date from Copernicus, although it was 
not until the invention of the telescope, about 1608, that precise measurement of the 
positions and motions of celestial bodies was possible. 

Galileo Galilei, an Italian, made outstanding contributions to the cause of as- 
tronomy, and these served as a basis for the work of later men, particularly Isaac New- 
ton. He discovered Jupiter’s satellites, providing additional opportunities for de- 
termining longitude on land. He maintained that it is natural for motion to be uniform 
and in a straight line and that a force is required only when direction or speed is chang- 
ing. Galileo’s support of the heliocentric theory, his use and improvement of the 
telescope, and particularly the clarity and completeness of his records provided firm 
footing for succeeding astronomers. 

Early in the 17th century, before the invention of the telescope, Tycho Brahe 
found the planet Mars to be in a position differing by as much as 8’ from that required 
by the geocentric theory. When the telescope became available, astronomers learned 
that the apparent diameter of the sun varied during the year, indicating that the earth’s 
distance from the sun varies, and that its orbit is not circular. 

Johannes Kepler, a German who had succeeded Brahe and who was attempting 
to account for his 8’ discrepancy, published in 1609 two of astronomy’s most important 
doctrines, the law of equal areas, and the law of elliptical orbits. Nine years later he 
announced his third law, relating the periods of revolution of any two planets to their 
respective distances from the sun (art. 1407). 

Kepler’s discoveries provided a mathematical basis by which more accurate 
tables of astronomical data were computed for the maritime explorers of the age. His 
realization that the sun is the controlling power of the system and that the orbital 
planes of the planets pass through its center almost led him to the discovery of the law 
of gravitation. 4 

Sir Isaac Newton reduced Kepler's conclusions to the universal law of gravitation 
ae fe ae he Eee his three laws of motions in 1687. Because the planets 
Sieh raya he other, their orbits do not agree exactly with Kepler’s laws. 

pensated for this and, as a result, the astronomer was able to fore- 


cast with greater accuracy the positions of the celestial bodies. The navigator benefited 
through more exact tables of astronomical data. 
Between the years 1764 and 1784, 


the Frenchmen Lagr : 
chtetgelys rowed «be en Lagrange and Laplace con- 


Q i a ) ® i : 
solar system’s mechanical stability. Early in the 19th century, 
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Nathaniel Bowditch translated and commented upon Laplace’s Mécanique Céleste, 
bringing it up-to-date. Prior to their work this stability had been questioned due to 
apparent inconsistencies in the motions of some of the planets. After their demon- 
strations, men were convinced and could turn to other important work necessary to 
refine and improve the navigator’s almanac. 

But there were real, as well as apparent, irregularities of motion which could not 
be explained by the law of gravitation alone. By this law the planets describe ellipses 
about the sun, and these orbits are repeated indefinitely, except as the other planets 
influence the orbits of each by their own gravitational pull. Urbain Leverrier, one- 
time Director of the Paris Observatory, found that the line of apsides of Mercury was 
advancing 43” per century faster than it should, according to the law of gravitation 
and the positions of other known planets. In an attempt to compensate for the 
resulting errors in the predicted positions of the planet, he suggested that there must be 
a mass of circulating matter between the sun and Mercury. No such circulating matter 
has been found, however, and Leverrier’s discovery is attributed to a shortcoming of 
Newton’s law, as explained by Albert Einstein. 

In Einstein’s hands, Leverrier’s 43” became a fact as powerful as Brahe’s 8’ had 
been in the hands of Kepler. Early in the 20th century, Einstein’ announced the 
theory of relativity (art. 1407). He stated that for the planets to revolve about the 
sun is natural, and gravitational force is unnecessary for this, and he asserted that there 
need be no circulating matter to account for the motion of the perihelion of Mercury as 
this, too, is in the natural order of things. Calculated from his theory, the correction 
to the previously computed motion of the perihelion in 100 years is 42”9. 

Prior to Einstein’s work, other discoveries had helped round out man’s knowledge 
of the universe. 

Aberration (art. 1417), discovered by James Bradley about 1726, accounted for 
the apparent shifting of the stars throughout the year, due to the combined orbital 
speed of the earth and the speed of light. Twenty years later Bradley described the 
periodic wobbling of the earth’s axis, called nutation (art. 1417), and its effect upon 
precession of the equinoxes. 

Meanwhile, in 1718 Edmond Halley, England’s second Astronomer Royal, de- 
tected a motion of the stars, other than that caused by precession, that led him to 
conclude that they, too, were moving. By studying the works of the Alexandrian 
astronomers, he found that some of the most prominent stars had changed their posi- 
tions by as much as 32’. Jacques Cassini gave Halley’s discovery further support when 
he found, a few years later, that the declination of Arcturus had changed 5’ in the 100 
years since Brahe made his observations. This proper motion (art. 1414) is motion in 
addition to that caused by precession, nutation, and aberration. 

Sir William Herschel, the great astronomer who discovered the planet Uranus in 
1781, proved that the solar system is moving toward the constellation Hercules. As 
early as 1828 Herschel advocated the establishment of a standard time system. Nep- 
tune was discovered in 1846 after its position had been predicted by the Frenchman 
Urbain Leverrier. Based upon the work of Percival Lowell, an American, Pluto was 
identified in 1930. Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto are of little concern to the navigator. 

A more recent discovery may well have greater navigational significance. ‘This 
is the existence of sources of electromagnetic energy in the sky in the form of radio 
stars (art. 1414). The sun has been found to transmit energy of radio frequency, and 
instruments have been built which are capable of tracking it across the sky regardless 
of weather conditions. 

124. Sextant.—Prior to the development of the magnetic compass, the navigator 
used the heavenly bodies chiefly as guides by which to steer. The compass, however, 
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Courtesy of the John Carter Brown Library, Brown University. 


Figure 124a.—An ancient astrolabe, one of the earliest kinds of altitude- 
measuring instruments. 


led to more frequent long voyages on the open sea, and the need for a vertical-angle 
measuring device which could be used for determining altitude, so that latitude could 
be found. 

Probably the first such device used at sea was the common quadrant, the simplest 
form of all such instruments. Made of wood, it was a fourth part of a circle, held ver- 
tical by means of a plumb bob. An observation made with this instrument at sea was 
a two- or three-man job. This device was probably used ashore for centuries before 
it went to sea, although its earliest use by the mariner is unknown. 

Invented perhaps by Apollonius of Perga in the third century BC, the astrolabe 
(fig. 124a)—from the Greek for star and to take—had been made portable by the Arabs 
possibly as early as AD 700. It was in the hands of Christian pilots by the end of 
the 13th century, often as an elaborate and beautiful creation wrought of precious 
metals. Some astrolabes could be used as star finders (art. 2210) by fitting an engraved 
plate to one side. Large astrolabes were among the chief instruments of 15th and 16th 
century observatories, but the value of this instrument at sea was limited. 

a als hi puss of the astrolabe was similar to that of the common quadrant, but 
strolabe consisted of a metal disk, graduated in degrees, to which a movable sight 
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Courtesy of Peabody Museum of Salem. 


Ficure 124b.—The cross-staff, the first instrument to utilize the visible horizon in making celestial 
observations. 


vane was attached. In using the astrolabe, which may be likened to a pelorus held on 
its side, the navigator adjusted the sight vane until it was in line with the star, and 
then read the zenith distance from the scale. As with the common quadrant, the 
vertical was established by plumb bob. 

Three men were needed to make an observation with the astrolabe (one held the 
instrument by a ring at its top, another aligned the sight vane with the body, a third 
made the reading) and even then the least rolling or pitching of a vessel caused large 
acceleration errors in observa- 
tions. Therefore, navigators 
were forced to abandon the 
plumb bob and make the ho- 
rizon their reference. 

The cross-staff (fig. 124b) 
was the first instrument which 
utilized the visible horizon in 
making celestial observations. 
The instrument consisted of a 
long, wooden shaft upon which 
one of several cross-pieces was 


: Courtesy of Peabody Museum of Salem. 
mounted perpendicularly. The Be 2 Pe 
: f . Ficurkr 124c.—The backstaff, or sea quadrant, a favorite in- 
cross-pleces were ol varlous strument of American colonial navigators. 


lengths, the one being used 
depending upon the angle to measured. The navigator fitted the appropriate 
cross-piece on the shaft and, holding one end of the shaft beside his eye, adjusted 
the cross until its lower end was in line with the horizon and its upper end with the 
body. The shaft was calibrated to indicate the altitude of the body observed. 

In using the cross-staff, the navigator was forced to look at the horizon and the 
celestial body at the same time. In 1590 John Davis, author of The Seaman’s Secrets, 
invented the backstaff (fig. 124c) or sea quadrant. He was one of the few practical 
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seamen (Davis Strait is named for him, in honor of his attempt to find the Northwest 
Passage) to invent a navigational device. The backstaff marked a long advance and 
was particularly popular among American colonial navigators. 

In using this instrument, the navigator turned his back to the sun and aligned its 
shadow with the horizon. The backstaff had two ares, and the sum of the values shown 
on each was the zenith distance of the sun. Later, this instrument was fitted with 
a mirror to permit observations of bodies other than the sun. 

Another instrument developed about the same time was the nocturnal (fig. 124d). 
Its purpose was to provide the mariner with the appropriate correction to be made to 
the altitude of Polaris to determine latitude. By sighting on Polaris through the hole 
in the center of the instrument and adjusting the movable arm so that it pointed at 
Kochab, the navigator could 
read the correction from the 
instrument. Most nocturnals 
had an additional outer disk 
graduated for the months and 
days of the year and by ad- 
justing this the navigator could 
also determine solar time. 

Tycho Brahe designed sev- 
eral instruments with arcs of 
60°, having one fixed sight and 
another movable one. He called 
the instruments sextants and 
the name is now commonly ap- 
plied to all altitude-measuring 
devices used by the navigator 
(ch. XV). In 1700 Sir Isaac 
Newton sent to Edmond 
Halley, the Astronomer Royal, 
a description of a device 
enon having double-reflecting mir- 
Bonen rors, the principle of the 
modern marine sextant. How- 
ever, this was not made public 
until after somewhat similar 

instruments had been made in 

British Crown copyright. Science Museum, London, England. 


1730 by the Englishman John 
Figure 124d.—The nocturnal, an instrument used to deter- i : 
mine latitude by an observation of Polaris. Hadley, and the American 


Thomas Godfrey. 

The original instrument constructed by Hadley was, in fact, an octant, but due to 
the double-reflection principle it measured angles up to one-fourth of a circle, or 90°. 
Godfrey’s instrument is reported to have been a quadrant, and so could measure angles 
through 180°. The two men received equal awards from England’s Royal Society, as their 
work was considered to be a case of simultaneous independent invention, although Hadley 
probably preceded Godfrey by a few months in the actual construction of his sextant. 

In the next few years both instruments were successfully tested at sea, but 20 years 
or more passed before the navigator gave up his backstaff or sea quadrant for the 
new device. In 1733 Hadley attached a spirit level to a quadrant, and with it was 


able to measure altitudes without reference to the horizon. Some years later the 
first bubble sextant (art. 1513) was developed. 
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Pierre Vernier, in 1631, had attached to the limb of a quadrant a second, smaller 
graduated arc, thereby permitting angles to be measured more accurately, and this 
device was incorporated in all later angle-measuring instruments. 

The sextant has remained practically unchanged since its invention more than two 
centuries ago. The only notable improvements have been the addition of an endless 
tangent screw and a micrometer drum, both having been added during the 20th century. 

125. Determining latitude.—The ability to determine longitude at sea is com- 
paratively modern, but latitude has been available for thousands of years. 

Meridian transit of the sun. Long before the Christian era, astronomers had 
determined the sun’s declination for each day of the year, and prepared tables listing 
the data. This was a comparatively simple matter, for the zenith distance obtained 
by use of a shadow cast by the sun on the day of the winter solstice could be sub- 
tracted from that obtained on the day of the summer solstice to determine the range 
of the sun’s declination, about 47°. Half of this is the sun’s maximum declination, 
which could then be applied to the zenith distance recorded on either day to determine 
the latitude of the place. Daily observations thereafter enabled the ancient astronomers 
to construct reasonably accurate declination tables. 

Such tables were available long before the average navigator was ready to use 
them, but certainly by the 15th century experienced seamen were determining their 
latitude at sea to within one or two degrees. In his 1594 The Seaman’s Secrets, Davis 
made use of his experience in high latitudes to explain the method of determining 
latitude by lower transit observations of the.sun. 

Ex-meridian observation of the sun. The possibility of overcast skies at the one 
time each day when the navigator could get a reliable observation for latitude led to 
the development of the ‘‘ex-meridian” sight. Another method, involving two sights 
taken with a considerable time interval between, had previously been known, but 
the mathematics were so involved that it is doubtful that many seamen made use 
of it. 

There are two methods by which ex-meridian observations can be solved. 
The direct process was the more accurate, although it required a trigonometrical 
solution. By the latter part of the J9th century, tables were introduced which made 
the method of reduction to the meridian more practical and, when occasion demands 
such an observation, this is the method generally used today. However, with the 
development of line of position methods and the modern inspection table, ex-meridian 
observations have lost much of their popularity. 

Latitude by Polaris. First use of the pole star to determine latitude is not known, 
but many centuries ago seamen who used it as a guide by which to steer were known 
to comment upon its change of altitude as they sailed north or south. 

By Columbus’ time some navigators were using Polaris to determine latitude, 
and with the invention of the nocturnal late in the 16th century, providing corrections 
to the observed altitude, the method came into more general use. The development 
of the chronometer in the 18th century permitted exact corrections, and this made 
determination of latitude by Polaris a common practice. Even today, more than a 
century after discovery of the celestial line of position, the method is still in use. The 
modern inspection table has eliminated the need for meridian observations as a special 
method for determining latitude. Perhaps when the almanacs and sight reduction 
tables make the same provision for solution of Polaris sights as they do for any other 
navigational star, this last of the special methods will cease to be used for general 
navigation. But customs die slowly, and one as well established as that of position 
finding in terms of separate latitude and longitude observations—instead of lines of 
position—is not likely to disappear completely for many years to come. 
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126. The search for a method of “discovering” longitude at sea.—A statement 
once quite common was, “The navigator always knows his latitude.” | A more accurate 
statement would have been, “The navigator never knows his longitude.”’ In 1594 
Davis wrote: ‘Now there be some that are very inquisitive to have a way to get the 
longitude, but that is too tedious for seamen, since it requireth the deep knowledge of 
astronomy, wherefore I would not have any man think that the longitude is to be found 
at sea by any instrument, so let no seamen trouble themselves with any such rule, but 
let them keep a perfect account and reckoning of the way of their ship.”’ In speaking 
of conditions of his day, he was correct, for it was not until the 19th century that the 
average navigator was able to determine his longitude with accuracy. 

Parallel sailing. Without knowledge of his longitude, the navigator of old found 
it necessary on an ocean crossing to sail northward or southward to the latitude of his 
destination, and then to follow that parallel of latitude until the destination was 
reached, even though this might take him far out of his way. Because of this practice, 
parallel sailing was an important part of the navigator’s store of knowledge. The 
method was a crude one, however, and the time of landfall was often in error by a 
matter of days, and, in extreme cases, even weeks. 

Eclipses. Almost as early as the rotation of the earth was established, astronomers 
recognized that longitude could be determined by comparing local time with that at 
the reference meridian. The problem was the determination of time at the reference 
meridian. 

One of the first methods proposed was that of observing the disappearance of 
Jupiter’s satellites as they were eclipsed by their planet. This method, originally 
proposed by Galileo for use on land, required the ability to observe and identify the 
satellites by using a powerful telescope, knowledge of the times at which the eclipses 
would take place, and the skill to keep the instrument directed at the bodies while 
aboard a small vessel on the high seas. Although used in isolated cases for many 
years, the method was not satisfactory at sea, due largely to the difficulty of observa- 
tion (Some authorities recommended use of a telescope as long as 18 or 19 feet) and the 
lack of sufficiently accurate predictions. 

Variation of the compass was seriously considered as a method of determining 
longitude for 200 years or more. Faleiro, Magellan’s advisor, believed it could be so 
utilized, and, until the development of the chronometer, work was carried on to perfect 
the theory. Although there is no simple relationship between variation and longitude, 
those who advocated the method felt certain that research and investigation would 
eventually provide the answer. Many others were convinced that such a solution 
did not exist. In 1676, Henry Bond published The Longitude Found, in which he stated 
that the latitude of a place and its variation could be referred to the prime meridian to 
determine longitude. Two years later Peter Blackborrow rebutted with The Longitude 
Not Found. 

Variation was put to good use in determining the nearness to land by shipmasters 
familiar with the waters they plied, but as the solution to the longitude problem it was 
a failure, and with the improvement of lunar distance methods and the invention of 
the chronometer, interest in the method waned. If it had been possible to provide the 
mariner with an accurate chart of variation, and to keep it up-to-date, a means of 
establishing an approximate line of position in areas where the gradient is large would 


oe resulted; in many cases this would have established longitude if latitude were 
<nown. 


Lunar distances. 


The first method widely used at sea to determine longitude 
with some accuracy w 


as that of lunar distances (art. 131), by which the navigator 
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determined GMT by noting the position of the relatively fast-moving moon among 
the stars. Both Regiomontanus, in 1472, and John Werner, in 1514, have been credited 
with being the first to propose the use of the lunar distance method. At least one source 
states that Amerigo Vespucci, in 1497, determined longitude using the moon’s position 
relative to that of another body. One of the principal reasons for establishing the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich was to conduct the observations necessary to provide more 
accurate predictions of the future positions of the moon. Astronomers, including the 
Astronomers Royal, favored this method, and half a century after the invention of the 
chronometer it was still being perfected. In 1802 Nathaniel Bowditch simplified the 
method and its explanation, thus eliminating much of the mystery surrounding it and 
making it understandable to the average mariner. By using Bowditch’s method, the 
navigator was able to head more or less directly toward his destination, rather than 
travel the many additional miles often required in “running down the latitude” and then 
using parallel sailing. An explanation of the lunar distance method, and tables for 
its use, were carried in the American Practical Navigator until 1914. 

The Board of Longitude. The lunar distance method, using the data and equip- 
ment available early in the 18th century, was far from satisfactory. Ships, cargoes, 
and lives were lost because of inaccurately-determined longitudes. During the Age of 
Discovery, Spain and Holland posted rewards for solution to the problem, but in vain. 
When 2,000 men were lost as a squadron of British men-of-war ran aground on a foggy 
night in 1707, officers of the Royal Navy and Merchant Navy petitioned Parliament 
for action. As a result, the Board of Longitude was established in 1714, empowered 
to reward the person who could solve the problem of “discovering” longitude at sea. 
A voyage to the West Indies and back was to be the test of proposed methods which 
were deemed worthy. The discoverer of a system which could determine the longitude 
within 1° by the end of the voyage was to receive £10,000; within 40’, £15,000; 
and within 30’, £20,000. These would be handsome sums today. In the 18th cen- 
tury they were fortunes. 

127. Evolution of the chronometer.—Many and varied were the solutions proposed 
for finding longitude, and as the different methods were found unsatisfactory, it became 
increasingly apparent that the problem was one of keeping the time of the prime merid- 
ian. But the development of a device that would keep accurate time during a long 
voyage seemed to most men to be beyond the realm of possibility. Astronomers were 
flatly opposed to the idea and felt that the problem was properly theirs. There is 
even some evidence to indicate that the astronomers of the Board of Longitude made 
unfair tests of chronometers submitted to them. 

Christian Huygens (1629-95), a Dutch scientist and mathematician, made a 
number of contributions of great value in the field of astronomy, but his most memorable 
work, to the navigator, was his attempt at constructing a perfect timepiece. It was 
probably Galileo who first suggested using a pendulum in keeping time. Huygens 
realized that an error would result from the use of a simple pendulum, however, and he 
devised one in which the bob hung from a double cord that passed between two plates 
in such a way that it traced a cycloidal path. 

In 1660 Huygens built his first chronometer. The instrument utilized his cycloidal 
pendulum, actuated by a spring. To compensate for rolling and pitching, Huygens 
mounted the clock in gimbals. Two years later the instrument was tested at sea, with 
promising results. The loss of tension in the spring as it ran down was the major 
weakness in this clock. Huygens compensated for this by attaching oppositely tapered 
cones and a chain to the spring. A 1665 sea test of the new timepiece showed greater 
accuracy, but still not enough for determination of longitude. In 1674 he constructed 
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a chronometer with a special balance and long balance-spring. Although it was the 


best marine timepiece then known, Huygens’ last clock was also unsuited for use at sea 
est m 


changes. 
to the error caused by temperature ¢ ; net 
Gi ae Harrison was a carpenter’s son, born in Yorkshire in 1693. He followed his 


father’s trade during his youth, but soon became interested in the repair and construc- 
tion of clocks. At the age of 20 he completed his ae timekeeper, a Eee tame 
clock with wooden wheels and pinions. Harrison’s gridiron pendulum, one whic 
maintained its length despite temperature changes, was designed about 1720, and an 
tained alternate iron and brass rods to eliminate distortion. Until the time that meta 


British Crown copyright. From the original in the National Maritime 

Museum, London, England. Reproduced by permission of the Admiralty. 

Figure 127.—Harrison’s No. 1 chronometer. The first of four time- 
keepers constructed by Harrison, this clock weighs 65 pounds. 


alloys having small coefficients of temperature expansion were developed, Harrison’s 
invention was the type pendulum used by almost all clockmakers. 

By 1728 Harrison felt ready to take his pendulum, an escapement he had invented, 
and plans for his own marine timepiece before the Board of Longitude. In London, 
however, George Graham, a famous clockmaker, advised him to first construct the time- 
Keeper. Harrison did, and in 1735 he submitted his No. 1 chronometer (fig. 127). 
The Board authorized a sea trial aboard HMS Centurion. The following year, that 
vessel sailed for Lisbon with Harrison’s clock on board, and upon her return, the error 
was found to be three minutes of longitude, a performance which astounded members of 
the Board. But the chronometer was awkward and heavy, being enclosed in glass 
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and weighing some 65 pounds, and the Board voted to give Harrison only £500, to 
be used in producing a more practical timepiece. 

During the next few years he constructed two other chronometers, which were 
stronger and less complicated, although there is no record of their being tested by the 
Board of Longitude. Harrison continued to devote his life to the construction of an 
accurate clock to be used in determining longitude, and finally, as he approached old 
age, he developed his No. 4. Again he went before the Board, and again a test was 
arranged. In November of 1761, HMS Deptford sailed for Jamaica with No. 4 
aboard, in the custody of Harrison’s son, William. On arrival, after a passage lasting 
two months, the watch was only nine seconds slow (2% minutes of longitude). In 
January of 1762 it was placed aboard HMS Merlin for the return voyage to England. 
When the Merlin anchored in English waters in April of that year, the total error shown 
by the chronometer was 1 minute, 54.5 seconds. This is equal to less than a half 
degree of longitude, or less than the minimum error prescribed by the Board for the 
largest prize. Harrison applied for the full £20,000, but the Board, led by the Astron- 
omer Royal, allowed him only a fourth of that, and insisted on another test. 

William Harrison sailed again with No. 4 for Barbados in March of 1764, and 
throughout the almost four-months-long voyage the chronometer showed an error of 
only 54 seconds, or 13.5 minutes of longitude. The astronomers of the Board reluc- 
tantly joined in a unanimous declaration that Harrison’s timepiece had exceeded all 
expectations, but they still would not pay him the full reward. An additional £5,000 
were paid on the condition that plans be submitted for the construction of similar 
chronometers. Even when this was done, the Board delayed payment further by 
having one of its members construct a timepiece from the plans. Not until 1773, 
Harrison’s 80th year, was the rest of the reward paid, and only then because of inter- 
vention by the king himself. 

Pierre LeRoy, a great French clockmaker, constructed a chronometer in 1766 
which has since been the basis for all such instruments. LeRoy’s several inventions 
made his chronometer a timepiece which has been described as a ‘‘masterpiece of 
simplicity, combined with efficiency.”’? Others to contribute to the art of watchmaking 
included Ferdinand Berthoud of France and Thomas Mudge of England, each of 
whom developed new escapements. The balance wheel was improved by John Arnold, 
who invented the escapement acting in one direction only, substantially that used 
today. Acting independently, Thomas Earnshaw invented a similar escapement. He 
built the first reliable chronometer at a relatively low price. The chronometer the 
Board of Longitude had made from Harrison’s plans cost £450; Earnshaw’s cost £45. 

Timepieces designed to provide the navigator with information other than time 
were popular a century or more ago. One showed the times of high and low water, 
the state of the tide at any time, and the phases of the moon; another gave the equation 
of time and the apparent motions of the stars and planets; a third offered the position 
of the sun and both mean and sidereal times. But the chronometers produced by 
LeRoy and Earnshaw were the ones of greatest value to the navigator; they gave him 
a simple and reliable method of determining his longitude. 

Time signals, which permit the mariner at sea to check the error in his chronom- 
eter, are essentially a 20th century development. Telegraphic time signals were inau- 
gurated in the United States at the end of the Civil War, and enabled ships to check 
their chronometers in port by time ball signals. Previously, the Navy’s “standard” 
chronometer had been carried from port to port to allow such comparison. In their 
most advanced form, time balls were dropped by telegraphic action. In 1904 the first 
official ‘‘wireless” transmission of time signals began from a naval station at Navesink, 
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N. J. These were low-power signals which could be heard for a distance of about 50 
miles. Five years later the range had been doubled, and, as other nations began 
sending time signals, the navigator was soon able to check his chronometer around 
the world. 

The search for longitude was ended. 

128. Establishment of the prime meridian.—Until the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, there was little uniformity among cartographers as to the meridian from which 
longitude was measured. The navigator was not particularly concerned, as he could 
not determine his longitude, anyway. 

Ptolemy, in the second century AD, had measured longitude eastward from areference 
meridian two degrees west of the Canary Islands. In 1493 Pope Alexander VI drew 
a line in the Atlantic west of the Azores to divide the territories of Spain and Portugal, 
and for many years this meridian was used by chart makers of the two countries. 
In 1570 the Dutch cartographer Ortelius used the easternmost of the Cape Verde 
Islands. John Davis, in his 1594 The Seaman’s Secrets, said the Isle of Fez in the 
Canaries was used because there the variation was zero. Mariners paid little atten- 
tion, however, and often reckoned their longitude from several different capes and 
ports during a voyage, depending upon their last reliable fix. 

The meridian of London was used as early as 1676, and over the years its popu- 
larity grew as England’s maritime interests increased. The system of measuring longi- 
tude both east and west through 180° may have first appeared in the middle of the 
18th century. Toward the end of that century, as the Greenwich Observatory in- 
creased in prominence, English map makers began using the meridian of that observ- 
atory as areference. The publication by the Observatory of the first British Nautical 
Almanac in 1767 further entrenched Greenwich as the prime meridian. A later and 
unsuccessful attempt was made in 1810 to establish Washington as the prime meridian 
for American navigators and cartographers. At an international conference held in 
Washington in 1884 the meridian of Greenwich was officially established, by the 25 
nations in attendance, as the prime meridian. Today all maritime nations have desig- 
nated the Greenwich meridian the prime meridian, except in a few cases where local 
references are used for certain harbor charts. 

129. Astronomical observatories.—Thousands of years before the birth of Christ, 
crude observatories existed, and astronomers constructed primitive tables which were 
the forerunners of modern almanacs. The famous observatory at Alexandria, the 
first “true” observatory, was constructed in the third century BC, but the Egyptians, 
as well as the Babylonians and Chinese, had already studied the heavens for many 
centuries. The armillary sphere (fig. 129a) was the principal instrument used by the 
early astronomers. It consisted of a skeleton sphere with several movable rings which 
could be adjusted to indicate the orbits of the various celestial bodies. One source 
attributes the invention of the armillary sphere to Eratosthenes in the third century 
BC; another says the Chinese knew it 2,000 years earlier, as well as the water clock 
and a form of astrolabe. The Alexandrian observatory was the seat of astronomical 
fee in the western world for several centuries, and there Hipparchus discovered 
he precession of the equinoxes, and Ptolemy did the work which led to his Almagest. 

. Astronomical study did not cease entirely during the Dark Ages. The Arabians 
oe at Baghdad and Damascus in the ninth century AD, and obsery- 
Ea aes ie ee Persia followed. The Moors brought the astronomical 
Pe ce i s into Spain, and the Toledan Tables of 1080 resulted from an 
Cee % ne c interest that brought about the establishment of schools of 

y at Cordova and Toledo in the tenth century. 
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Figure 129a.—An armillary sphere, one of the most important instruments 
of the ancient astronomers. 


The great voyages of western discovery began early in the 15th century, and chief 
among those who recognized the need for greater precision in navigation was Prince 
Henry ‘‘The Navigator” of Portugal. About 1420 he had an observatory constructed 
at Sagres, on the southern tip of Portugal, so that more accurate information might 
be available to his captains. Henry’s hydrographic expeditions added to the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the mariner, and he was responsible for the simplification of 
many navigational instruments. 

The Sagres observatory was rudimentary, however, and not until 1472 was the 
first complete observatory built in Europe. In that year Bernard Walther, a wealthy 
astronomer, constructed the Nuremberg Observatory, and placed Regiomontanus in 
charge. Regiomontanus, born Johann Miiller, contributed a wealth of astronomical 


data of the greatest importance to the navigator. 
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The observatory at Cassel, built in 1561, had a revolving dome and an instrument 
capable of measuring altitude and azimuth at the same time. Tycho Brahe’s Urani- 
burgum Observatory, located on the Danish island Hveen, was opened in 1576, and 
the results of his observations contributed greatly to the navigator’s knowledge. 
Prior to the discovery of the telescope, the astronomer could increase the accuracy of 
his observations only by using larger instruments. Brahe used a quadrant with a 
radius of 19 feet, with which he could measure altitudes to 0'6, an unprecedented degree 
of precision at that time. He also had an instrument with which he could determine 
altitude and azimuth simultane- 
ously (fig. 129b). After Brahe, 
Kepler made use of the observ- 
atory and his predecessor’s rec- 
ords in determining the laws 
which bear his name. 

The telescope, the modern 
astronomer’s most important 
tool, was invented by Hans 
Lippershey about 1608. Galileo 
heard of Lippershey’s inven- 
tion, and soon improved upon 
it. In 1610 he discovered the 
four great moons of Jupiter, 
which led to the “longitude by 
eclipse’? method — successfully 
used ashore for many years 
and experimented with at sea. 
With the 32-power telescope he 
eventually . built, Galileo was 
able to observe clearly the 
motions of sun spots, by which 
he proved that the sun rotates 
on its axis. In Paris, in 1671, 
the French National Observa- 
tory was established. 

Greenwich Royal Observa- 
tory. England had no early 
privately supported observator- 
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Figur 129b.—A reproduction of Brahe’s pel is i igati 

’s pelorus. This in- 

strument was used to determine altitude and azimuth nent. The need for navigational 
simultaneously. advancement was ignored by 


Henry VIII and Elizabeth I, but 
in 1675 Charles II, at the urging of John Flamsteed, Jonas Moore, Le Sieur de Saint- 
Pierre, and Christopher Wren, established the Greenwich Royal Observatory. Charles 
limited construction costs to £500, and appointed Flamsteed the first Astronomer Royal, 
at an annual salary of £100. The equipment available in the early years of the observa- 
tory consisted of two clocks, a “sextant” of seven-foot radius, a quadrant of three-foot 
ae ee ane and the star catalog published almost a century before by Tycho 
Fane i ee passed before Flamsteed had an instrument with which he could 
ee are ude accurately. In 1690 a transit instrument equipped with a telescope 
ise enabled at nvented by Romer, and he later added a vertical circle to the device. 

ea the astronomer to determine declination and right ascension at the same 
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time. One of these instruments was added to the equipment at Greenwich in 1721, 
replacing the huge quadrant previously used. The development and perfection of the 
chronometer in the next hundred years added further to the accuracy of observations. 

Other national observatories were constructed in the years that followed; at 
Berlin in 1705, St. Petersburg in 1725, Palermo in 1790, Cape of Good Hope in 1820, 
Parramatta in New South Wales in 1822, and Sydney in 1855. 

U. S. Naval Observatory.—The first observatory in the United States is said to 
have been built in 1831-1832 at Chapel Hill, N.C. The Depot of Charts and Instru- 
ments, established in 1830, was the agency from which the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office and the Naval Observatory evolved 36 years later. Under Lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes, the second Officer-in-Charge, the Depot about 1835 installed a small transit 
instrument for rating chronometers. The Mallory Act of 1842 provided for the 
establishment of a permanent observatory, and the director was authorized to purchase 
all such supplies as were necessary to continue astronomical study. The observatory 
was completed in 1844 and the results of its first observations were published two 
years later. Congress established the Naval Observatory as a separate agency in 
1866. In 1872 a refracting telescope with a 26-inch aperture, then the world’s largest, 
was installed. The observatory, located at Washington, D. C., has occupied its 
present site since 1893. 

The Mount Wilson Observatory of the Carnegie Institution of Washington was 
built in 1904-05. The observatory’s 100-inch reflector telescope opened wider the 
view of the heavens, and enabled astronomers to study the movements of celestial 
bodies with greater accuracy than ever before. But a still finer tool was needed, and 
in 1934 the 200-inch reflector for the Palomar Mountain Observatory was cast. The 
six-million-dollar observatory was built by the Rockefeller General Education Board 
for the California Institute of Technology, which also operates the Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory. The 200-inch telescope makes it possible to see individual stars 20,000,000 
light-years away and galaxies at least 1,600,000,000 light-years away. 

As with earlier instruments, the telescope has about reached the limit of practical 
size. Present efforts are being directed toward application of the electron microscope 
to the telescope, to increase the range of present instruments. 

130. Almanacs.—From the beginning, astronomers have undoubtedly recorded 
the results of their observations. Tables computed from such results have been known 
for centuries. The work of Hipparchus, in the second century BC, and Ptolemy, 
in his famous Almagest, are examples. Then the Toledan Tables appeared in AD 
1080, and the Alfonsine Tables in 1252. Even with these later tables, however, few 
copies were made, for printing had not yet been invented, and those that were available 
were kept in the hands of astronomers. Not until the 15th century were the first 
almanacs printed and made available to the navigator. In Vienna, in 1457, George 
Purbach issued the first almanac. Fifteen years later the Nuremberg Observatory, 
under Regiomontanus, issued the first of the ephemerides it published until 1506. 
These tables gave the great maritime explorers of the age the most accurate information 
available. In 1474 Abraham Zacuto introduced his Almanach Perpetuum (fig. 130a) 
which contained tables of the sun’s declination in the most useful form yet available 
to the mariner. Tabulae Prutenicae, the first tables to be calculated on Copernican 
principles, were published by Erasmus Reinhold in 1551 and gave the mariner a clearer 
picture of celestial movements than anything previously available. The work of 
Brahe and Kepler at the Uraniburgum Observatory provided the basis for the 
publication of the Rudolphine Tables in 1627. 

Still, the information contained in these books was intended primarily for the use 
of the astronomer, and the navigator carried the various tables only that he might 
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make use 0 


f the portions applicable to his work. The first official almanac, Con- 


naissance des Temps, was issued by the French National Observatory in 1696. The 
French Observatory rose to its greatest prominence during the 20 years that Urbain 


Leverrier held the position of director. 


In 1767 the British Nautical Almanac was first published. Nevil Maskelyne 
was then Astronomer Royal, and he provided the navigator with the best information 
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Ficure 130a.—An excerpt from the Portuguese 
Regimento do estrolabio e do quadrante of about 
1509, giving the sun’s declination and other 
data based upon Zacuto’s calculations for the 
month of March. The first day of spring, the 
llth by the Julian calendar then in use, is 
marked by the symbol of Aries, the ram (T). 


major stars were given for the first of each month. 


tances were omitted. 


The book contained tables of the sun’s declination, and corrections to the 


observed altitude of Polaris. The moon’s 
position relative to other celestial bodies 
was included at 12-hour intervals, and 
lunar distance tables gave the angular 
distance between the moon and certain 
other bodies at three-hour intervals. 

For almost a hundred years the 
British Nautical Almanac was the one 
used by American navigators, but in 1852 
the Depot of Charts and Instruments 
published the first American Ephemeris 
and Nautical Almanac, for the year 1855. 

Early American almanacs were dis- 
tinguished by their excessive detail in some 
cases and shortage of data of importance 
to the navigator in others. Declination 
was given to the nearest 0”1 and the equa- 
tion of time to the nearest 0°01. Most 
figures were given only for noon at 
Greenwich, and a tedious interpolation 
was involved in converting the informa- 
tion to that at a given time at the 
longitude of the observer. Lunar dis- 
tances were given at three-hour intervals. 
Few star data were listed (fig. 130b). 

Since 1858 the American Nautical 
Almanac has been printed without the 
ephemeris section, that part of value 
chiefly to astronomers. Until 1908 the 
positions of the brighter stars were given 
only for January Ist, and in relation to 
the meridian of Washington. Beginning 
in that year, the apparent places of 55 
In 1918, the tables of lunar dis- 


In 1919, sunrise and sunset tables were added. 


One of the greatest inconveniences involved in using the old almanacs was the 
astronomical day, which began at noon of the civil day of the same date. This system 
was abolished in 1925, and the United States adopted the expression “civil time” to 
designate time by the new system. Greenwich hour angle was first published for the 
moon in the Lunar Ephemeris for Aviators for the last four months of 1929. This publi- 
cation became a supplement to the Nautical Almanac in 1931, and for 1932 the two 


were merged. 


: ; 
The Air Almanac, designed by Lieutenant Commander P. V. 


published for 1933, giving Greenwich 


H. Weems, was 


hour angle for all bodies included. For 1934 
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this information was given in the Nautical Almanac, and the Air Almanac was dis- 
continued. The first British air almanac was published for the last quarter of 1937, 
and modified for 1939 with features followed closely in the first American Air Almanac, 
for 1941. In 1950 a revised Nautical Almanac appeared, patterned after the popular 
American Air Almanac. Starting with the 1953 edition, the British and American air 
almanacs were combined in a single publication. In that year the United States 
reverted to the expression ‘‘mean time” in place of “civil time.’”’ In 1958, the British 
and American nautical almanacs 


were combined, and in 1960, the FIXED STARS, 1856. 
name was standardized. 
hale The navigational tri- MEAN PLACES OF ‘100 PRINCIPAL FIXED STARS, FOR 


JANUARY 1, 1855. 


angle.— It is customary for aay ee 
2 C Star's Naine. Mag. | Kight Ascension. | An. Variation, Declination. An. Variation. 
modern navigators to reduce ee a a aa 
. . go as a ANDROMEDE 2] 0 0 53.97|+ 3.067] +28 17 23.3, +1$.93 
their celestial obser ations Dy Ws peassi (Aigenid) | 32] 0 5 46.97| 3.085] +14 22 381) 20.05 
solving the triangle whose points AHydri . 3] 0 18 3.62| 3.292] —78 423.1) 20.23 
h, 1 t d ] th l a CASSIOPEE var. 0 32 18.36 3.356] +55 44 29.2 19.83 
are the elevated pole, the celes- || g Ceti 2] 0 36 18.45) 3.016] —18.47 0.1| 19.86 
tial body, and the zenith of the a Urs. Mix. (Polaris)|) 2] 1 6 29.82 +18. 117 +88 82 11.3] +19.23 
x . : Ceti. 3:1) 1 57 — 855586 18.74 
observer. The sides of this | % Evaani (Achernar) 1 | 1 32 1842] 2.238] —57 58 282] 16.59 
} > dist > a ARIETIS. 2 0.44 3.365] +22 46 28.4) 17.29 
triangle are the polat distance y Ceti . 3.4] 235 47.42} 3.102] 2371941 15.44 
of the body (codeclination), its - esl ¢ siacciteener eae 
. . . ETI . a ° + J. ~f -7| +14.40 
zenith distance (coaltitude), and Piece 2 | 3 13 59.52} 4.243] 49 2026.8] 13.25 
: : n Tauri. 3 3 38 52.3] 3.553] +-23 39 11.0 11.54 
the polar distance of the zenith naiat ! 3] 351 15.91] 2.796] —13 55 26.7| 10.59 
(colatitude of the observer). es (Aldebaran) 1 4 27 36.26 3.436] +-16 12 49.4 1.72 
Lunar distances. Aspheri- | «Avricx (Capella) .| 1 | 5 5 59.03|-+ 4.423| +45 50 41.8| + 4.27 
B Orionis (Rigel) 1 5 7 31.23 2.884] — 8 22 22.5 4.54 
cal triangle was first used at | ¢ Tava 2] 517 7.72} 3791] +28 2848.3 3.55 
; = ‘ 3 Onionis 2] 5 24 36.06] 3.066] — 024378] 3.05 
sea in solving lunar distance «Peper 31's 26 90.19|° 26481 97 56.460) 2.04 
pr oblems. Simultaneous or « Ontonts 2] 5 28 5143/4 3.044] — 1 17 54.6] + 2.71 
nearly simultaneous observa-_ || ¢Columbe . 2] 5 342405] 2.177) —34 9133] 2.23 
: i a ORIONIS var. 5 47 19.35 3.249] + 7 22 32.6) + 1.11 
tions were made of the altitudes »Geminorum 3 | 6 14 11.30] 3.636] +22 34 59.9] — 1.37 
A Rs ah eae a Argus (Canopus) .| 1 | 6 20 44.13; 1.330] —52.37 4.7] — 181 
- 4: 51 (Hev.) Cephei . | 5 | 6 31 6.10| 430.650] +87 15 7.9] — 2.80 
star near the ges and Be Canis May. (Sirius)| 1 | 6 38 45.60] 2.646] —16 91 128) 4.52 
1 tween the « Canis Majoris . 21 6 52 55.69 2.360] —28 46 40.3 4.58 
angular d stance e 8 Geminorum aj 3.4 Wel 2765 3.597} +22 14 41.7 6.16 
moon and the other body. The | «'Geminor. (Castor) | 21] 7 25 20.49] 3.041] 3212 62) 7.37 
zenith of the observer and the |} acay.Min.(Procyon)| 1 | 7 31 4252/4 3.145] + 5 35 25.7] — 8.79 
. * 8 GemInog. WPeliae) 1.2 7 36 26.23 3.681} +28 19. 
two celestial bodies erie he ok LD 3 | 8 122) 2557/22 59205) 1006 
i rian whose « Hydre 3.4] 8 39 5.74] 3.189] + 6 56 52. 
vertices of the triangle, 3 « Ursae Majoris . 3 | 8 49 15.44] 4.123] +48 36 26.7| 13.78 
sides were the two coaltitudes 
. EAeguse 5) Ss 21 9 13 1252/4 1.602] —58 40 3.3] —14.91 
and the angular distance be- viivese, 2 Joa!) -e.90e7esl. gen! — 8 2 56.8 18.36 
: 6 Urace Majori 3 | 923 7.85} 4.048] + f ot 
tween the bodies. By means | ‘isons = | 9 a7 see2| s4a4| 2426220) 1696 
of a mathematical calculation a Leonis (Regulus) | 1.2] 10 0 38.72| 3.205] +12 40 26.4) 17.40 
the navigator “cleared” this | Argue . . | 2 | 10 39 26.75/-+ 2.306] —58 55 21.5, —18.74 


distance of the effects of refrac- PUG i RM cy 
7 s ; Figure 130b.—Star data from the Nautica manac. 
tion and parallax applicable ce The annual corrections in declination and right ascension 


each altitude, and other errors. can be used to obtain reasonably correct values today. 
The corrected value was then 

used as an argument for entering the almanac, which gave the true lunar distance from 
the sun and several stars at three-hour intervals. 

Previously, the navigator had set his watch or checked its error and rate, which 
could be relied upon for short periods, with the local mean time determined by celestial 
observations. The local mean time of the watch, properly corrected, applied to the 
Greenwich mean time obtained from the lunar distance observation, gave the longitude. 
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The mathematics involved was tedious, and few mariners were capable of solving 
the triangle until Nathaniel Bowditch published his simplified method in 1802 in The 
New American Practical Navigator. Chronometers were reliable by that time, but their 
high cost prevented their general use aboard the majority of naval and merchant ships. 
Using Bowditch’s method, however, most navigators, for the first time, could determine 
their longitude, and so eliminate the need for parallel sailing and the lost time associ- 
ated with it. The popularity of the lunar distance method is indicated by the fact 
that tables for its solution were carried in the American Nautical Almanac until the 
second decade of the 20th century. 

The determination of latitude was considered a separate problem, usually solved 
by means of a meridian altitude or an observation of Polaris. 

"The time sight. The theory of the time sight (art. 2106) had been known to 
mathematicians since the dawn of spherical trigonometry, but not until the chronometer 
was developed could it be used by mariners. 

The time sight made use of the modern navigational triangle. The codeclination, 
or polar distance, of the body could be determined from the almanac. The zenith 
distance (coaltitude) was determined by observation. If the colatitude were known, 
three sides of the triangle were available. From these the meridian angle was com- 
puted. The comparison of this with the Greenwich hour angle from the almanac 
yielded the longitude. 

The time sight was mathematically sound, but the navigator was not always 
aware that the longitude determined was only as accurate as the latitude, and together 
they merely formed a point on what is known today as a line of position. If the ob- 
served body was on the prime vertical, the line of position ran north and south and a 
small error in latitude generally had little effect on the longitude. But when the body 
was close to the meridian, a small error in latitude produced a large error in longitude. 

The line of position by celestial observation (art. 1703) was unknown until dis- 
covered in 1837 by 30-year-old Captain Thomas H. Sumner, a Harvard graduate and 
son of a United States Congressman from Massachusetts. The discovery of the ““SSum- 
ner line,’’ as it is sometimes called, was considered by Maury ‘“‘the commencement of 
a new era in practical navigation.’”’ In Sumner’s own words, the discovery took 
place in this manner: 

“Having sailed from Charleston, S. C., 25th November, 1837, bound to Greenock, 
a series of heavy gales from the Westward promised a quick passage; after passing the 
Azores, the wind prevailed from the Southward, with thick weather; after passing 
Longitude 21° W., no observation was had until near the land; but soundings were had 
not far, as was supposed, from the edge of the Bank. The weather was now more 
boisterous, and very thick; and the wind still Southerly; arriving about midnight, 
17th December, within 40 miles, by dead reckoning, of Tusker light; the wind hauled 
S. K., true, making the Irish coast a lee shore; the ship was then kept close to the 
wind, and several tacks made to preserve her position as nearly as possible until day- 
light; when nothing being in sight, she was kept on E. N. E. under short sail, with heavy 
gales; at about 10 A. M. an altitude of the sun was observed, and the Chronometer time 
noted; but, having run so far without any observation, it was plain the Latitude by dead 
reckoning was liable to error, and could not be entirely relied on. 

“Using, however, this Latitude, in finding the Longitude by Chronometer, it was 
found to put the ship 15’ of Longitude, E. from her position by dead reckoning; which in 
Latitude 52° N. is 9 nautical miles; this seemed to agree tolerably well with the dead 
reckoning ; but feeling doubtful of the Latitude, the observation was tried with a 
Latitude 10° further N., finding this placed the ship E. N. E. 27 nautical miles, of the 
former position, it was tried again with a Latitude 20’ N. of the dead reckoning; this 
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THE THREE ASSUMED LATITUDES 


Figure 131.—The first celestial line of position, obtained by Captain Thomas Sumner in 1837. 


also placed the ship still further E. N. E., and still 27 nautical miles further; these three 
positions were then seen to lie in the direction of Small’s light. It then at once appeared, 
that the observed altitude must have happened at all the three points, and at Small’s 
light, and at the ship, at the same instant of time; and it followed, that Small’s light must 
bear E. N. E., if the Chronometer was right. Having been convinced of this truth, the 
ship was kept on her course, E. N. E., the wind being still S. E., and in less than an hour, 
Small’s light was made bearing E. N. E. % E., and close aboard.”’ 

In 1843 Sumner published his book, A New and Accurate Method of Finding a 
Ship’s Position at Sea by Projection on Mercator’s Chart, which met with great acclaim. 
In it he proposed that a single time sight be solved twice, as he had done (fig. 131), 
using latitudes somewhat greater and somewhat less than that arrived at by dead reckon- 
ing, and joining the two positions obtained to form the line of position. It is significant 
that Sumner was able to introduce this revolutionary principle without seriously up- 
setting the method by which mariners had been navigating for years. Perhaps he 
realized that a better method could be derived, but almost certainly navigators would 
not have accepted the line of position so readily had he recommended that they abandon 


altogether the familiar time sight. 
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The Sumner method required the solution of two time sights to obtain each line 
of position. Many older navigators preferred not to draw the lines on their charts, 
but to fix their position mathematically by a method which Sumner had also devised 
and included in his book. This was a tedious procedure, but a popular one. Lecky 
recommended the method, and it was still in use early in the 20th century. 

The alternative to working two time sights in the Sumner method was to determine 
the azimuth of the body and to draw a line perpendicular to it through the point 
obtained by working a single time sight. Several decades after the appearance of 
Sumner’s book, this method was made available to navigators through the publication 
of accurate azimuth tables, and the system was widely used until comparatively recent 
times. The 1943 edition of the American Practical Navigator included examples of its 
use. The two-minute azimuth tables still found on many ships were designed 
principally for this purpose. The mathematical solution for azimuth was not at first 
a part of the time sight. 

132. Modern methods of celestial navigation—Sumner gave the mariner the 
line of position; St.-Hilaire the altitude difference or intercept method. Others who 
followed these men applied their principles to provide the navigator with rapid means 
for determining his position. The new navigational methods developed by these 
men, although based upon work done earlier, are largely a product of the 20th century. 

Four hundred years ago Pedro Nunes used a globe to obtain a fix by two altitudes 
of the sun, and the azimuth angles. Fifty years later Robert Hues determined his 
latitude on a globe by using two observations and the time interval between them. 
G. W. Littlehales, of the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, advocated using a stere- 
ographic projection to obtain computed altitude and azimuth in his Altitude, Azimuth, 
and Geographical Position, published in 1906. 

Various graphic and mechanical methods have also been proposed. Of these, 
only one, the Star Altitude Curves of Captain P. V. H. Weems, USN (Ret.), has had 
wide usage, almost entirely among aviators. During World War II, some aircraft 
were fitted with a device called an ‘“astrograph,’’ which projected star altitude curves 
from film upon a special plotting sheet. The curves could be moved to allow for the 
earth’s rotation. When they were properly oriented, part of the line of position could 
be traced on the plotting sheet. More generally, however, the navigational triangle 
has been solved mathematically or by the use of tables. 

Spherical trigonometry is the basis for solving every navigational triangle, and 
until about 80 years ago the navigator had no choice but to completely solve each 
triangle himself, The cosine formula is a fundamental spherical trigonometry formula 
by which the navigational triangle can be conveniently solved. This formula was 
commonly used in lunar distance solutions when they were first introduced, but, 
because ambiguous results are obtained when the azimuth is close to 90° or 270°, 
mathematicians turned to the haversine, which has the advantage of increasing 
numerically from 0° to 180°. The cosine-haversine formula (art. 2109) was used 
by navigators until recent years. 

Hence a end of phe 19th century the “short” methods began to appear. About 
fae mae Baie oi the British Royal Navy published his book On Finding the 
aie wae gitude in Cioudy Weather. No plotting was involved in Johnson’s 

, but he made use of the principle that a single time sight be worked, rather 
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than the two that Sumner proposed, and the line of position drawn through the point 
thus determined. 

In 1879 Perey L. H. Davis, of the British Nautical Almanac Office, and Captain 
J. E. Davis collaborated on a Sun’s True Bearing or Azimuth Table, which enabled the 
navigator to lay down a line of position using a computed azimuth. Chronometer 
Tables, published by Percy Davis 20 years later, covered latitudes up to 50° and gave 
local hour angle values for selected altitudes to one minute of arc. In 1905 his Requisite 
Tables were issued, enabling the mariner to “solve spherical triangles with three variable 
errors.” 

These were the first of a large number of “short” solutions which followed the 
work of Mareq St.-Hilaire. Generally, they consist of adaptations of the formulas 
of spherical trigonometry, and tables of logarithms in a convenient arrangement. It 
is customary for such methods to divide the navigational triangle into two right spher- 
ical triangles by dropping a perpendicular from one vertex to the side opposite. In 
some methods, partial solutions are made and the results tabulated. Aquino and 
Braga of Brazil; Ball, Comrie, Davis, and Smart of England; Bertin, Hugon, and 
Souillagouet of France; Fuss of Germany; Ogura and Yonemura of Japan; Blackburne 
of New Zealand; Pinto of Portugal; Garcia of Spain; and Ageton, Driesonstok, Gingrich, 
Rust, and Weems of the United States are but a few of those providing such solutions. 
Although “inspection tables” have largely superseded them, many of these “short” 
methods are still in use, kept alive largely by the compactness of their tables and the 
universality of their application. They are an intermediate step between the tedious 
earlier solutions and the fast tabulated ones, and they encouraged the navigator to 
work to a practical precision. The earlier custom of working to a precision not justified 
by the accuracy of the information used created a false sense of security in the mind 
of some navigators, especially those of little experience. 

A book of tabulated solutions, from which an answer can be extracted by inspec- 
tion, is not a new idea. Lord Kelvin, generally considered the father of modern 
navigational methods, expressed interest in such a method. However, solution of the 
many thousands of triangles involved would have made the project too costly if done 
by hand. Electronic computers have provided a practical means of preparing tables. 
In 1936 the first published volume of H.O. Pub. No. 214 was made available, and later 
H.O. Pub. No. 249 was provided for air navigators. British Admiralty editions of both 
these sets of tables have been published. Editions of H.O.,Pub. No. 214 have also been 
published by the Instituto Hidrographico de la Marina, Cadiz, Spain, and by the 
Istituto Idrografico della Marina, Genova, Italy. 


Electronic Navigation 


133. Electricity Twenty-five hundred years ago Thales of Miletus commented 
on basic electrical phenomena, but more than two millenniums passed before men first 
approached an understanding of electricity and the uses to which it could be put. 

Until about 1682 the only known method of creating electricity was by rubbing 
glass with silk or amber with wool. Then Otto von Guericke of Magdeburg invented 
an “electric machine” and made possible the creation of electricity for experimental 
work. The Leyden jar, the electrical condenser (or machine) commonly used today, 
had its origin in 1745 when its principle was accidentally discovered independently by 
P. van Musschenbroek, of the University of Leyden, and von Kleist. 

Stephen Gray, about 1729, demonstrated the difference between conductors and 
non-conductors, or insulators, and ten years later Hawkesbee and DuFay, working 
independently, each discovered the positive and negative qualities of electricity. 
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In the middle of the 18th century Sir William Watson of England, developer of 
the Leyden jar in essentially its present form, sent electricity more than two miles by 
wire. Whether Watson was aware of the tremendous possibilities his experiment 
demonstrated is not known. Twenty-five years later, about 1774, Lesage devised 
what is believed to have been the first method of electrical communication. He had 
a separate wire for each letter of the alphabet and momentarily charged the appropriate 
wire to send each letter. ‘ 

A German scholar, Francis Aepinus (1728-1802), was the first to recognize the 
reciprocal relationship of electricity and magnetism. In 1837 Karl Gauss and Wilhelm 
Weber collaborated in inventing a reflecting galvanometer for use in telegraphic work, 
which was the forerunner of the galvanometer at one time employed in submarine 
signaling. Michael Faraday (1791-1867), in a lifetime of experimental work, con- 
tributed most of what is known today in the field of electromagnetic induction. In 
1864 James Clerk Maxwell of Edinburgh made public his electromagnetic theory of 
light. Many consider it the greatest single advancement in man’s knowledge of 
electricity. 

134. Electronics.—In 1887 Heinrich Hertz provided the proof of Maxwell’s theory 
by producing electromagnetic waves and showing that they could be reflected. A 
decade later Joseph J. Thomson discovered the electron and so provided the basis for 
the development of the vacuum tube by Fleming and DeForest. In 1899 R. A. Fes- 
senden pointed out that directional reception of radio signals was possible if a single 
coil or frame aerial was used as the receiving antenna. In 1895 Guglielmo Marconi 
transmitted a ‘‘wireless’’ message a distance of about one mile. By 1901 he was able 
to communicate between stations more than 2,000 miles apart. The following year 
Arthur Edwin Kennelly and Oliver Heaviside introduced the theory of an ionized 
layer in the atmosphere and its ability to reflect radio waves. Pulse ranging had its 
origin in 1925 when Gregory Breit and Merle A. Tuve used this principle to measure 
the height of the ionosphere. 

135. Application of electronics to navigation.—Perhaps the first application of 
electronics to navigation was the transmission of radio time signals (art. 1909) in 1904, 
thus permitting the mariner to check his chronometer at sea. Telegraphic time signals 
had been sent since 1865, providing a means of checking the chronometer in various 
ports. 

Next, radio broadcasts providing navigational warnings, begun in 1907 by the 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office, helped increase the safety of navigation at sea. 

By the latter part of World War I the directional properties of a loop antenna 
were successfully utilized in the radio direction finder (art. 1202). The first radiobeacon 
was installed in 1921. 

Early 20th century experiments by Behm and Langevin led to the development, 
by the U.S. Navy, of the first practical echo sounder (art. 619) in 1922. 

As early as 1904, Christian Hulsmeyer, a German engineer, obtained patents in 
several countries on a proposed method of utilizing the reflection of radio waves as an 
obstacle detector and a navigational aid to ships. Apparently, the device was never 
constructed. In 1922 Marconi said, “It seems to me that it should be possible to 
design apparatus by means of which a ship could radiate or project a divergent beam 
of these rays (electromagnetic waves) in any desired direction, which rays if coming 
across a metallic object, such as another ship, would be reflected back to a receiver 
screened from the local transmitter on the sending ship, and thereby immediately 
reveal the presence and bearing of the other ship in fog or thick weather.” 

Tn that same year of 1922 two scientists, Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor and Leo C. Young, 
testing a communication system at the Naval Aircraft Radio Laboratory at 
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Anacostia, D. C., noted fluctuations in the signals when ships passed between stations 
on opposite sides of the Potomac River. Although the potential value of the discovery 
was recognized, work on its exploitation did not begin until March 1934, when Young 
suggested to Dr. Robert M. Page, an assistant, that this might bear further investi- 
gation. By December, Page had constructed a pulse-signal device that determined 
the positions of aircraft. This was the first radar (art. 1208). In the spring of 1935 
the British, unaware of American efforts, began work in this field, and developed 
radar independently. In 1937 the USS Leary tested the first seagoing radar. In 1940 
United States and British scientists combined their efforts, resulting in more rapid 
progress. Probably no scientific or industrial development in history expanded so 
rapidly in all phases—research, development, design, production, trials, and training— 
and on such a scale. In 1945, at the close of hostilities of World War IJ, radar was 
made available for commercial use. 

Meanwhile, the pulse technique upon which radar is based was utilized for other 
navigational aids. Work on loran (art. 1302) began at the Radiation Laboratory at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1941. By the end of 1942 the first 
stations had been established, in the North Atlantic. Installations in the Aleutians 
and the South Pacific soon followed. With the termination of hostilities, loran, like 
radar, was made available for public use. A somewhat similar system, gee (art. 1308), 
was developed simultaneously in Great Britain. Another pulse system, shoran (art. 
1213), was developed by the United States for bombing through undercast. Following 
World War II this aid was further perfected and used for measurement of distances 
in surveying. A lower frequency, longer range system called electronic position indi- 
cator (EPI) (art. 1213) was developed by the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey for use 
in locating survey ships a considerable distance offshore. Another American develop- 
ment, Raydist (arts. 1214, 1311), is used in accurate measurement of distance for 
surveying and for ship speed trials. Raydist; Decca (art. 1309), a British hyperbolic 
system of high accuracy used for navigation and surveying; and lorae (art. 1310), a 
somewhat similar American system, use continuous waves, rather than pulses. Not 
only are such devices improving the accuracy of charted features, but they may well 
apply directly to geodesy, permitting a more accurate determination of the size and 
shape of the earth, for they make possible measurement of distances across previously 
inaccessible terrain. 

A rotating electronic beam was utilized during World War II in the German navi- 
gation system called sonne (art. 1206), later further perfected by the British under the 
name consol (art. 1206). 

In air navigation electronics was used to develop an automatic direction finder. 
Four-course radio ranges (art. 1207) and the more recent vortac (art. 1207) have 
been used to mark the federal airways. Electronics has various applications to traffic 
control in congested areas, and in low-visibility approach systems permitting landings 
under conditions of reduced horizontal and vertical visibility. 

Electronics permits measurement of weather conditions at various heights and 
distances from observing stations, and the transmission of observations from isolated 
stations to weather centrals. Radar is permitting study of the structure and movement 
of thunderstorms. | 

High-speed electronic computers make practicable the modern inspection table, and 
rapidly perform lengthy computations which make it possible for loran tables and charts 
to become available to the navigator almost as soon as new stations are operational. 

The application of electronics to navigation is almost limitless. Many systems 
not mentioned have been suggested, and undoubtedly new ones will be operational in 
the future. 
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Conclusion 


136. Navigation has come a long way, but there is no evidence that it is nearing 
the end of its development. Progress will continue as long as man remains unsatisfied 
with the means at his disposal. 

Perhaps the best guides to the future are the desires of the present, for a want 
usually precedes an acquisition. Pytheas and his contemporaries undoubtedly dreamed 
of devices to indicate direction and distance. The 16th century navigator had these, 
and wanted a method of determining longitude at sea. The 18th century navigator 
could determine longitude, but found the task a tedious one, and perhaps longed to be 
freed from the drudgery of navigation. The modern navigator is still seeking further 
release from the work of navigation, and now wants to be freed from the limitations of 
weather. 

There is little probability of further major development in the simplification of 
tables for celestial navigation. Further release from the work of navigation is more 
likely to come through another approach—automation. 

This process might be said to have started with the application of electronics to 
computation. The direct use of electronics in navigation is more spectacular, but in 
this it is vulnerable to jamming by an unfriendly power, intentional or accidental 
mechanical damage, natural failure, propagation limitations in certain areas and at 
certain times, and accuracy limitations at long ranges. 

In the future, it is likely that electronics will be applied increasingly as an additional 
source of energy to extend the range of usefulness of other methods, rather than to re- 
place them. To date electronics has been related primarily to piloting, extending its 
range far to sea, and permitting its use in periods of foul weather. In the future it can 
be expected to play an increasingly important role in the field of dead reckoning and 
celestial navigation. Inertial and Doppler systems (art. 809) are under development 
for use in guided missiles and aircraft, and a geomagnetic electrokinetograph (GEK) 
(art. 611) has been developed to measure the cross component of a current by means 
of two electrodes towed astern a vessel, utilizing the earth’s magnetic field. Radio 
astronomy (art. 1102) may provide a practical means of determining position astro- 
nomically through overcast. Star trackers and electronic recorders and computers may 
further extend the application of electronics to celestial navigation. 

It is not inconceivable that a fix may someday be automatically and continuously 
available, perhaps on latitude and longitude dials. However, when this is accomplished, 
by one or a combination of systems, it will be but a short additional step to feed this 
information electronically to a pen which will automatically trace the path of the vessel 
across a chart. Another short step would be to feed the information electrically to a 
device to control the movements of the vessel, so that it would automatically follow 
a predetermined track. 

When this has been accomplished, new problems will undoubtedly arise, for it is 
not likely that the time will ever come when there will be no problems to be solved. 

137. The navigator.—It might seem that when complete automation has been 
achieved, all of the work of the navigator will have been eliminated. However, advance 
planning of route and schedule will undoubtedly require human intelligence. So will 
the Interpretation of results en route, and the alteration of schedule when circumstances 
gouge this desirable. Unless the automatic system can be made 100 percent reliable— 
a remote prospect for the foreseeable future—it will need checking from time to time, 


5 provision will have to be made for other, perhaps cruder, methods in the event of 
ure. 
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Until such time as mechanization may become complete and perfect, the prudent 
navigator will not permit himself to become wholly dependent upon “black boxes”’ 
which may fail at crucial moments, or ready-made solutions that may not be ‘available 
when most needed. Today and in the future, as in the past, a knowledge of fundamental 
principles is essential to adequate navigation. If the navigator contents himself with 
the ability to read dials or look up answers in a book, he will be of questionable value. 
His future, if he has one, will be in jeopardy. 

Human beings who entrust their lives to the skill and knowledge of a navigator are 
entitled to expect him to be capable of handling any reasonable emergency. When 
his customary tools or methods are denied him, they have a right to expect him to have 
the necessary ability to take them safely to their destination, however elementary the 
knowledge and means available to him. 

The wise navigator uses all reliable aids available to him, and seeks to understand 
their uses and limitations. He learns to evaluate his various aids when he has means 
for checking their accuracy and reliability, so that he can adequately interpret their 
indications when his resources are limited. He stores in his mind the fundamental 
knowledge that may be needed in an emergency. Machines may reflect much of the 
science of navigation, but only a competent human can practice the art of navigation. 
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201. Navigation is the process of directing the movements of a craft from one 
point to another. The word navigate is from the Latin navigatus, the past participle 
of the verb navigere, which is derived from the words navis, meaning “ship,” and 
agere, meaning “to move” or “to direct.” Navigation of water craft is called marine 
navigation to distinguish it from navigation of aircraft, called air navigation. Naviga- 
tion of a vessel on the surface is sometimes called surface navigation to distinguish it 
from underwater navigation of a submerged vessel. The expression submarine naviga- 
tion is applicable to a submarine, whether submerged or on the surface. Navigation of 
vehicles across land or ice is called land navigation. The expression lifeboat navigation 
is used to refer to navigation of lifeboats or life rafts, generally involving rather crude 
methods. The expression polar navigation refers to navigation in the regions near the 
geographical poles of the earth, where special techniques are employed. 

The principal divisions of navigation are as follows: 

Dead reckoning is the determination of position by advancing a known position 
for courses and distances. A position so determined is called a dead reckoning position. 
It is generally accepted that the course steered and the speed through the water should 
be used, but the expression is also used to refer to the determination of position by 
use of the course and speed expected to be made good over the ground, thus making an 
estimated allowance for disturbing elements such as current and wind. A position 
so determined is better called an estimated position. The expression ‘‘dead reckoning”’ 
probably originated from use of the Dutchman’s log, a buoyant object thrown over- 
board, to determine the speed of the vessel relative to the object, which was assumed 
to be dead in the water. Apparently, the expression deduced reckoning was used 
when allowance was made for current and wind. It was often shortened to ded 
reckoning and the similarity of this expression to dead reckoning was undoubtedly the 
source of the confusion that is still associated with these expressions. 

Piloting (or pilotage) is navigation involving frequent or continuous determina- 
tion of position or a line of position relative to geographic points, to a high order of 
accuracy. It is practiced in the vicinity of land, dangers, aids to navigation, etc., and 
requires good judgment and almost constant attention and alertness on the part of the 
navigator. 

Electronic navigation involves the use of electronic equipment in any way. It 
may be called radio navigation if any form of radio is used. Sonic navigation, involving 
the use of sound waves, becomes part of electronic navigation when electronic equip- 
ment is used in the control, production, transmission, reception, or amplification of 
sound signals. Electronic navigation overlaps piloting, and as electronic equipment is 
developed to make celestial observations (art. 1102), it becomes intimately associated 
with celestial navigation. 

Celestial navigation is navigation using information obtained from celestial bodies. 

202. The earth is approximately an oblate spheroid (a sphere flattened at the 
poles). Its dimensions and the amount of flattening are not known exactly, but the 


values determined by the English geodesist A. R. Clarke in 1866, as defined by the 
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U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1880, 
are used for charts of North America. Ac- 
cording to these dimensions the longer or 
equatorial radius, a, is 3,443.96 nautical, or 
3,963.23 statute, miles and the shorter or po- 
lar radius, 6, is 3,432.28 nautical, or 3,949.80 
) 
3 


statute, miles. The mean radius ( 


is3,440.07nautical,or3,958.76statute,miles. 


The “‘oblateness”’ or amount of flattening is 
a—b_ 11.68 il i . 

= Or if a and b 

a 3443.96 295 294.98 

are computed to additional decimal places. 
For many navigational purposes the earth 
is assumed to be a sphere, without intoler- 
able error. 

The axis of rotation or polar axis of 
the earth is the line connecting the north 
pole and the south pole. 

203. Circles of the earth.—A great 
circle is the line of intersection of a sphere 
and a plane through the center of the 
sphere. This is the largest circle that can 
be drawn on a sphere. The shortest line 
on the surface of a sphere between two 
points on that surface is part of a great 
circle. On the spheroidal earth the short- 
est line is called a geodesic. 
desic for most problems of navigation. 
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Figure 203a.—The planes of the meridians meet 
at the polar axis. 


A great circle is a near enough approximation of a geo- 


A small circle is the line of intersection of a sphere and a plane which does not 
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Fiaurr 203b.—Circles and coordinates of the 
earth. All parallels except the equator are 
small circles; the equator and meridians are 
great circles. 


pass through the center of the sphere. 

A meridian is a great circle through the 
geographical poles of the earth. Hence, all 
meridians meét at the poles, and their planes 
intersect each other in a line, the polar axis 
(fig. 203a). The term meridian is usually 
applied to the upper branch only, that half 
from pole to pole which passes through a 
given point. The other half is called the 
lower branch. 

The prime meridian is that meridian 
used as the origin for measurement of longi- 
tude (fig. 203b). The prime meridian used 
almost universally is that through the 
original position of the British Royal Ob- 
servatory at Greenwich, near London. 

The equator is the terrestrial great 
circle whose plane is perpendicular to 
the polar axis (fig. 203c). It is midway 
between the poles. 
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A parallel or parallel of latitude is a circle on the surface of the earth, parallel to 
the plane of the equator (fig. 203d). It connects all points of equal latitude. The 
equator, a great circle, is 
a limiting case connecting 
points of 0° latitude. The 
poles, single points at lati- 
tude 90°, are the other 
limiting case. All other 
parallels are small circles. 

204. Position on the 
earth.—A position on the 
surface of the earth (except 
at either of the poles) may 
be defined by two magni- 
tudes called coordinates. 
Those customarily used are 
latitude and longitude. A 
position may also be ex- 
. pressed in relation to 
Figure 203c.—The equator is a great circle midway between the poles. known geographical posi- 

tions. 

Latitude (L, lat.) is angular distance from the equator, measured northward or 
southward along a meridian from 0° at the equator to 90° at the poles (fig. 203b). It 
is designated north (N) or south (S) to indicate the direction of measurement. 

The difference of latitude (l) between two places is the angular length of arc of 
any meridian between their parallels (fig. 203b). It is the numerical difference of the 
latitudes if the places are 
on the same side of the 
equator, and the sum if 
they are on opposite sides. 
It may be designated north 
(N) or south (S) when ap- 
propriate. 

The middle or mid 
latitude (Lm) between two 
places on the same side of 
the equator is half the sum 
of their latitudes. Mid 
latitude is labeled N or S 
to indicate whether it is 
north or south of the equa- 
tor. The expression is 
occasionally used with ref- 
erence to two places on 
opposite sides of the equator, when it is equal to half the difference between the two 
latitudes, and takes the name of the place farthest from the equator. However, this 
usage 1s misleading, as it lacks the significance usually associated with the expression. 


When the places are on opposite sides of the equator, two mid latitudes are generally 
used, the average of each latitude and 0°. 


Figure 203d.—A parallel of latitude is parallel to the equator. 
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Longitude (A, long.) is the arc of a parallel or the angle at the pole between the 
prime meridian and the meridian of a point on the earth, measured eastward or west- 
ward from the prime meridian through 180° (fig. 203b). It is designated east (E) or 
west (W) to indicate the direction of measurement. 

The difference of longitude (DLo) between two places is the shorter arc of the 
parallel or the smaller angle at the pole between the meridians of the two places (fig. 
203b). If both places are on the same side (east or west) of Greenwich, DLo is the 
numerical difference of the longitudes of the two places; if on opposite sides, DLo is 
the numerical sum unless this exceeds 180°, when it is 360° minus the sum. The dis- 
tance between two meridians at any parallel of latitude, expressed in distance units, 
usually nautical miles, is called departure (p). It represents the distance made good 
to the east or west as a craft proceeds from one point to another. Its numerical value 
between any two meridians decreases with increased latitude, while DLo is numerically 
the same at any latitude. Either DLo or p may be designated east (E) or west (W) 
when appropriate. 

205. Distance on the earth.—Distance (D, dist.) is the spatial separation of two 
points, and is expressed as the length of a line joining them. On the surface of the 
earth it is usually stated in miles. 
Navigators customarily use the 
nautical mile (mi., M) of 1852 
meters exactly. This is the 
value suggested by the Interna- 
tional Hydrographic Bureau in 
1929, and since adopted by most 
maritime nations. It is often 
called the international nautical 
mile to distinguish it from 
slightly different values used 
by some countries. On July 1, 
1959, the United States adopted 
the exact relationship of 1 yard= 
0.9144 meter. The length of the 
international nautical mile is cou- 
sequently equal to 6,076.11549 
U.S. feet (approximately). 

For most navigational pur- 
poses the nautical mile is con- 
sidered the length of one minute — 
of latitude, or of any great circle Fiaure 205.—A rhumb line or loxodrome. 
of the earth, regardless of loca- 
tion. On the Clarke spheroid of 1866, used for mapping North America, the length 
of one minute of latitude varies from about 6,046 feet at the equator to approximately 
6,108 feet at the poles. The length of one minute of a great circle of a sphere having 
an area equal to that of the earth, as represented by this spheroid, is 6,080.2 United 
States feet. This was the standard value of the nautical mile in the United States 
prior to adoption of the international value. A geographical mile is the length of 
one minute of the equator, or about 6,087 feet. 

The land or statute mile (mi., m) of 5,280 feet is commonly used for navigation 
on rivers and lakes, notably the Great Lakes of North America. 

The nautical mile is about 38/33 or approximately 1.15 statute miles. A conver- 
sion table for nautical and statute miles is given in table 20. 
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Distance, as customarily used by the navigator, refers to the length of the rhumb 
line connecting two places. This is a line making the same oblique angle with all 
meridians. Meridians and parallels (including the equator) which also maintain con- 
stant true directions, may be considered special cases of the rhumb line. Any other 
rhumb line spirals toward the pole, forming a loxodromic curve or loxodrome (fig. 205). 
Distance along the great circle connecting two points Is customarily designated great- 
circle distance. 

206. Speed (S) is rate of motion, or distance per unit of time. 

A knot (kn.), the unit of speed commonly used in navigation, is arate of one nautical 
mile per hour. The expression ‘“‘knots per hour’ refers to acceleration, not speed. 

Sometimes the expression speed of advance (SOA) is used to indicate the speed 
expected to be made good over the ground, and speed over ground (SOG) the actual 
speed made good over the ground. 

207. Direction on the earth.—Direction is the position of one point relative to 
another, without reference to the distance between them. In navigation, direction is 
customarily expressed as the angular difference in degrees from a reference direction, 
usually north or the ship’s head. Compass directions (east, south by west, etc.) or points 
(of 114° or % of a circle) are seldom used by modern navigators for precise directions. 

Course (C, Cn) is the intended horizontal direction of travel, expressed as angular 
distance from north, usually from 000° at north, clockwise through 360°. Strictly, 
the term applies to direction through the water, not the direction intended to be made 
good over the ground, but in common American usage it is applied to either. Course 
made good is the single course from the point of departure to point of arrival at any 
given time. Sometimes the expression course of advance (COA) is used to indicate 
the direction expected to be made good over the ground, and course over ground 
(COG) the actual direction made good over the ground. Course line is a line extending 
in the direction of a course. 

In making computations it is sometimes convenient to express a course as an 
angle from either north or south, through 90° or 180°. In this case it is designated 
course angle (C) and should be properly labeled to indicate the origin (prefix) and 
direction of measuremeat (suffix). Thus, C N35°E = Cn 035° (000°+35°), C N 155° W 
= Cn 205° (360°—155°), C S47°E = Cn 133° (180°—47°). But Cn 260° may be 
either C N100°W or C S80°W, depending upon the conditions of the problem. 

The symbol C is always used for course angle, and is usually used for course where 
there is little or no possibility of confusion. 

Track (TR) is the path actually followed by a vessel, or the path of proposed 
travel. It differs from course and course made good by including the element of distance 
as well as direction, although the term is occasionally used to refer to direction only. 
However, the path actually followed is usually a somewhat irregular line. The path 
of proposed travel consists of one or a series of course lines from the point of departure 
to the destination, along which it is intended the vessel will proceed. A great circle 
which a vessel intends to follow approximately is called a great-circle track. 

Heading (Hdg., SH) is the direction in which a vessel is pointed, expressed as 
angular distance from north, usually from 000° at north, clockwise through 360°. 
Heading should not be confused with course. Heading is a constantly changing value 
as a vessel oscillates or yaws back and forth across the course or as the direction of 
motion 1s temporarily changed, as in avoiding an obstacle. Course is a predetermined 
value and usually remains constant for a considerable time (fig. 207a). 

Bearing (B, Bn) is the direction of one terrestrial point from another, expressed 
fe angular distance from a reference direction, usually from 000° at the reference 
direction, clockwise through 360°. When measured through 90° or 180° from either 
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Wind or Current ; oy 


dieet Destination 


-/” Point of Departure 


Point of 
Arrival 


Fraure 207a.—Course (line), course (line) made good, track, and heading. 


north or south, it is called bearing angle (B), which bears the same relationship to 
bearing as course angle does to course. Bearing and azimuth are sometimes used inter- 
changeably, but the latter is better reserved exclusively for reference to horizontal 
direction of a point on the celestial sphere from a point on the earth. 

A relative bearing (RB) is one relative to the heading, or to the vessel itself. It is 
usually measured from 000° at the heading, clockwise through 360°. However, it is 
sometimes conveniently measured right or left from 0° at the ship’s head through 180°. 
This is particularly true when using table 7. Older methods, such as indicating the 
number of degrees or points from some part of the vessel (10° forward of the starboard 
beam, two points on the port quarter, etc.) are seldom used by modern navigators to 
indicate precise directions, except for bearings dead ahead or astern, or broad on the 
bow, beam, or quarter. 

To convert a relative bearing to a bearing from north (fig. 207b), express the rela- 
tive bearing in terms of the 0°-360° system and add the heading: 

Bn=RB+SH 
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Thus, if another vessel bears 127° relative from a ship whose heading is 150°, the bearing 

from north is 127°+150°=277°. If the total exceeds 360°, subtract this amount. 

To convert a bearing from north to a relative bearing, subtract the heading: 
RB=Bn—SH 

Thus, a lightship which bears 241° from north bears 241°—137°=104° relative from 

a ship whose heading is 137°. If SH is larger than Bn, add 360° to Bn before sub- 


tracting. ne 
roblems 


204. Given —Point A: L 37°21‘4N, » 143°18/8W; Point B: L 43°04°1N, d 
11°47'3E;Point C: L 63°24'48, \ 132°06'9E; Point D: L 2°36/6S, \ 168°01/2 W. 

Required.—(1) The difference of latitude between A and B, between A and C, 
and between Cand D. 

(2) The difference of longitude between A and B, A and OC, and B and C. 

Answers.—(1) lan 5°42'7N, lac 100°45'8S, lop 60°47/8N; (2) DLous 155°06/1E, 
DLoue 84°34/3 W, DLoge 120°19'6 E. 

205a. The distance between points # and F is 258.4 nautical miles. 

Required.—The distance in statute miles between points E and F (1) by proportion, 
using the ratio given in article 205; (2) by conversion factor, using the value given in 
article 205; (3) by table 20. 

Answers.—(1) D 297.6 m, (2) D 297.2 m, (8) D 297.4 m. 

205b. The distance between points G and H is 83.3 statute miles. 

Required—The distance in nautical miles between points G and H (1) by propor- 
tion, using the ratio given in article 205; (2) by conversion factor, using the value given 
in article 205; (3) by table 20. 

Answers.—(1) D 72.3 M, (2) D 72.4 M, (3) D 72.4 M. 

206a. A ship is steaming at 18.5 knots. 

Required.—The speed in statute miles per hour. 

Answer.—S 21.3 mph. 

206b. A motorboat is traveling at 30 statute miles per hour. 

Requred.—The speed in knots. 

Answer.—S 26 kn. 

207a. Required.—Convert the following course angles to courses: (1) N 127° W, 
(2) 83° W, (3) N99°R, (4)S171°E. 

Answers.—(1) Cn 238°, (2) Cn 183°, (3) Cn 099°, (4) Cn 009°. 

207b. Required.—Convert the following courses to course angles, giving the two 
possible answers of each: (1) 153°, (2) 257°. 

Answers.—(1) C N 153°E or $27°K, (2) C N 103° W or S77° W. 

207c. A ship is on course 151°. The following relative bearings are observed: 
(1) 006°, (2) 109°, (3) 255°, (4) broad on the port bow. 

Required.—The bearings from north. 

Answers.—(1) Bn 157°, (2) Bn 260°, (3) Bn 046°, (4) Bn 106°. 

207d. A ship is on course 244°. The following bearings from north are observed: 
(1) 041°, (2) 188°, (3) 332°. 

Required.—The relative bearings. 

Answers.—(1) RB 157°, (2) RB 304°, (3) RB 088°. 

. 207e. The captain of a ship on course 055° wishes to change course when a certain 
lighthouse is broad on the starboard beam. 


Required.—The bearing from north when the course is to be changed. 
Answer.—Bn 145°. 


CHAPTER III 


CHART PROJECTIONS 


General 


301. The navigator’s chart.—A map is a conventional representation, usually on 
a plane surface, of all or part of the physical features of the earth’s surface or any part 
of it. A chart is such a representation intended primarily for navigation. A nautical 
or marine chart is one intended primarily for marine navigation. It generally shows 
depths of water (by soundings and sometimes also by depth curves), aids to navigation, 
dangers, and the outline of adjacent land and such land features as are useful to the 
navigator. 

Chart making presents the problem of representing the surface of a spheroid upon 
a plane surface. The surface of a sphere or spheroid is said to be undevelopable because 
no part of it can be flattened without distortion. A map projection or chart projection 
is a method of representing all or part of the surface of a sphere or spheroid upon a 
plane surface. The process is one of transferring points on the surface of the sphere 
or spheroid onto a plane, or onto a developable surface (one that can be flattened to 
form a plane) such as a cylinder or cone. If points on the surface of the sphere or 
spheroid are projected from a single point (including infinity), the projection is said to 
be perspective or geometric. Most map projections are not perspective. 

302. Selecting a projection.—Each projection has distinctive features which make 
it preferable for certain uses, no one projection being best for all conditions. These 
distinctive features are most apparent on charts of large areas. As the area becomes 
smaller, the differences between various projections become less noticeable until on the 
largest scale chart, such as of a harbor, all projections become practically identical. 
Some of the desirable properties are: 

1. True shape of physical features. 

2. Correct angular relationship. A projection with this characteristic is said to 
be conformal or orthomorphic. 

3. Equal area, or the representation of areas in their correct relative proportions. 

4. Constant scale values for measuring distances. 

5. Great circles represented as straight lines. 

6. Rhumb lines represented as straight lines. 

It is possible to preserve any one and sometimes more than one property in any 
one projection, but it is impossible to preserve all of them. For instance, a projection 
cannot be both conformal and equal area, nor can both great circles and rhumb lines 
be represented as straight lines. 

303. Types of projection.—Projections are usually classified primarily as to the 
type of developable surface to which the spherical or spheroidal surface is transferred. 
They are sometimes further classified as to whether the projection (but not neces- 
sarily the charts made by it) is centered on the equator (equatorial), a pole (polar), 
or some point or line between (oblique). The name of a projection often indicates its 
type and sometimes, in addition, its principal feature. 

The projection used most frequently by mariners is commonly called Mercator, 
after its inventor (art. 109). Classified according to type this is an equatorial cy- 
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lindrical orthomorphic projection, the cylinder conceived as being tangent along the 
equator. A similar projection based upon a cylinder tangent along a meridian is 
called transverse Mercator or transverse cylindrical orthomorphic. It is sometimes 
called inverse Mercator or inverse cylindrical orthomorphic. If the cylinder is tangent 
along a great circle other than the equator or a meridian, the projection is called 
oblique Mercator or oblique cylindrical orthomorphic. 

In a simple conic projection points on the surface of the earth are conceived as 
transferred to a tangent cone. In a Lambert conformal projection the cone inter- 
sects the earth (a secant cone) at two small circles. In a polyconic projection, a series 
of tangent cones is used. 

An azimuthal or zenithal projection is one in which points on the earth are trans- 
ferred directly to a plane. If the origin of the projecting rays is the center of the earth, 
a gnomonic projection results; if it is the point opposite the plane’s point of tangency, a 
stereographic projection; and if at infinity (the projecting lines being parallel to each 
other), an orthographic projection (fig. 303). The gnomonic, stereographic, and 
orthographic are perspective projections. 
In an azimuthal equidistant projection, 
which is not perspective, the scale of dis- 
tances is constant along any radial line 
from the point of tangency. 

Cylindrical and plane projections can 
be considered special cases of conical 
projections with the heights infinity and 
zero, respectively. 

A graticule is the network of latitude 
and longitude lines laid out in accordance 
with the principles of any projection. 


Cylindrical Projections 


Figure 303.—Azimuthal projections: A, gno- = : ; 
monic; B, stereographic; C (at infinity), 304. Features.—If a cylinder is placed 
orthographic. around the earth, tangent along the equa- 


tor, and the planes of the meridians are 
extended, they intersect the cylinder in a number of vertical lines (fig. 304). These 
lines, all being vertical, are parallel, or everywhere equidistant from each other, un- 
like the terrestrial meridians, which become closer together as the latitude increases. 
On the earth the parallels of latitude are perpendicular to the meridians, forming circles 
of progressively smaller diameter as the latitude increases. On the cylinder they are 
shown perpendicular to the projected meridians, but because a cylinder is everywhere 
of the same diameter, the projected parallels are all the same size. 

iit the cylinder is cut along a vertical line (a meridian) and spread out flat, the 
meridians appear as equally spaced, vertical lines, and the parallels as horizontal 
lines. The spacing of the parallels relative to each other differs in the various types 
of cylindrical projections. 

The cylinder may be tangent along some great circle other than the equator, 
forming an oblique or transverse cylindrical projection, on which the pattern of lati- 
tude and longitude lines appears quite different, since the line of tangency and the 
equator no longer coincide. 

| 305. Mercator projection.—The only cylindrical projection widely used for navi- 
gation is the Mercator or equatorial cylindrical orthomorphic, named for its inventor 
Gerhard Kremer (Mercator), a Flemish geographer. It is not perspective and the 
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parallels cannot be located by geometrical projection, the spacing being derived mathe- 
matically. The use of a tangent cylinder to explain the development of the projection 
has been used, but the relationship of the terrestrial latitude and longitude lines to 
those on the cylinder is often carried beyond justification, resulting in misleading 
statements and illustrations. 

The distinguishing feature of the Mercator projection (fig. 305) among cylindrical 
projections is that both the meridians and parallels are expanded at the same ratio 
with increased latitude. The expansion is equal to the secant of the latitude, with a 
small correction for the ellipticity of the earth. Since the secant of 90° is infinity, the 
projection cannot include the poles. Ex- 
pansion is the same in all directions and 
angles are correctly shown, the projection 
being conformal. Rhumb lines appear as 
straight lines, the directions of which can 
be measured directly on the chart. Dis- 
tances can also be measured directly, to 
practical accuracy, but not by a single 
distance scale over the entire chart, unless 
the spread of latitude is small. The lati- 
tude scale is customarily used for measur- 
ing distances, the expansion of the scale 
being the same as that of distances at the 
same latitude. Great circles, except me- 
ridians and the equator, appear as curved 
lines concave to the equator (fig. 310a). 
Small areas appear in their correct shape 
but of increased size unless they are near 
the equator. Plotting of positions by 
latitude and longitude is done by means 
of rectangular coordinates, as on any 
cylindrical projection. 

306. Meridional parts.—At the equa- 
tor a degree of longitude is approximately 
equal in length to a degree of latitude. 
As the distance from the equator increases, 
degrees of latitude remain approximately 
the same (not exactly because the earth is 
not quite a sphere), while degrees of longi- 
tude become progressively shorter. Since Ficure 304.—A cylindrical projection. 
degrees of longitude appear everywhere 
the same length in the Mercator projection, it is necessary to increase the length of 
the meridians if the expansion is to be equal in all directions. Thus, to maintain the 
correct. proportions between degrees of latitude and degrees of longitude, the former 
are shown progressively longer as the distance from the equator increases (fig. 305). 

The length of the meridian, as thus increased between the equator and any given 
latitude, expressed in minutes of the equator as a unit, constitutes the number of 
meridional parts (M) corresponding to that latitude. Meridional parts, given in table 
5 for every minute of latitude from the equator to the pole, afford facilities for con- 
structing a Mercator chart and for solving problems in Mercator sailing (art. 817). 
These values are for the Clarke spheroid of 1866. By means of table 4 they can be 
converted to the values for certain other spheroids and the sphere. 
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Fiacure 305.—A Mereator map of the world. 


The formula for meridional parts, given in the explanation to table 5, is derived from 
an integral representing the exact relationship. 

307. Mercator chart construction——To construct a Mercator chart, first select 
the scale and then proceed as follows: 

Draw a series of vertical lines to represent the meridians, spacing them in accord- 
ance with the scale selected. If the chart is to include the equator, the distances of 
the various parallels from the equator are given directly in table 5, although it may be 
desirable to convert the tabulated values to more convenient units. Thus, if 1°(60’) 


: ne : 1 
of longitude is to be shown as one inch, each meridional part will be 60 OF 9.01667 


inch in length. The distance, in inches, of any parallel from the equator is then 
determined by dividing its meridional parts by 60 or multiplying them by 0.01667. 

If the equator is not to be included, the meridional difference (m) is used. This 
is the difference between the meridional parts of the various latitudes and that of the 
lowest parallel (the one nearest the equator) to be shown. Distances so determined 
are measured from the lowest parallel. 

It is often desired to show a minimum area on a chart of limited size, to the largest 
possible scale. The scale is then dictated by the limitations. 

When the graticule has been completed, the features to be shown are located by 
means of the latitude and longitude scales. 

Example.—A Mercator chart is to be constructed at the maximum scale on a sheet 
of paper 35 X 46 inches, with a minimum two-inch margin outside the neat line limiting 
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the charted area. The minimum area to be covered is lat. 44°-50° north and long. 
56°-68° west. 
Solution.—Step one: Determine which dimension to place horizontal. From table 
5 the meridional difference is: 
Moe 3456.6 
Mase 2929.6 
m 527.0 


The chart is to cover at least 12° (68°—56°) of longitude. The longitude is therefore 
to cover a distance of 12 X 60=720 meridional parts. Since there are a greater number 
of meridional parts of longitude to be shown than of latitude, the long dimension is 
placed horizontal. ; 

Step two: Determine whether the latitude or longitude is the limiting scale factor. 
The number of inches available for latitude coverage is 31 (35 inches minus a two-inch 
margin top and bottom). If 527 meridional parts are to be shown in 31 inches, each 
31 
527 


meridional part will be =0.05882 inch. There are 46—4=42 inches available for 


: ae : 42 
longitude, and therefore the length of each meridional part will be 790 = 0.05833 


inch. Thus, the longitude is the limiting scale factor, for all of the desired area 
could not be shown in the available space if the larger scale were to be used. Using 
the smaller scale, it is found that 30.74 inches (0.05833 527) will be needed to 
show the desired latitude coverage. The top and bottom margins can be increased 
slightly, or additional latitude coverage can be shown. If it is desired to include 
the additional coverage, the amount can be determined by dividing the available 
space, 31 inches, by the scale, 0.05833. This is 531.5 meridional parts, or 4.5 more than 
the minimum. By inspection of table 5, it is seen that the latitude can be extended 
either 3/3 below 44° or 2'9 above 50°. Suppose it is decided that the margin will be 
increased slightly and only the desired minimum coverage shown. 

Step three: Determine the spacing of the meridians and parallels. Meridians 1° or 
60’ apart will be placed 60  0.05833=3.50 inches apart. Next, determine each degree 
of latitude separately. First, compute the meridional difference between the lowest 
parallel and the various parallels to be shown: 


Mase 3013.5 Mage 3098.8 Mae 3185.7 Mage 3274.2 Mage 3364.5 Mace 3456.6 
Mase 2929.6 Mayo 2929.6 Mae 2929.6 Maye 2929.6 Mase 2929.6 Maye 2929.6 
m 83.9 m t69.2- in 256.1 m 344.6 m 434.9 m 527.0 


Next, determine the distance of each parallel from that of L 44°N by multiplying its 
meridional difference by the scale, 0.05833: 


L 44° to L 45°=0.05833X 83.9= 4.89 in. 
L 44° to L. 46°=0.05833 X169.2— 9.87 in. 
L 44° to L 47°=0.05833 X 256.1= 14.94 in. 
L 44° to L 48°=0.05833 x 344.6=20.10 in. 
L 44° to L. 49°=0.05833 X 434.9 = 25.37 in. 
L 44° to L 50°=0.05833 X527.0=30.74 in. 


: g ; a 35—30.74 
Step four: Draw the graticule. Draw a horizontal line 2.13 inches (A) 


from the bottom. This is the lower neat line. Label it “44°N.”’ Draw the right-hand 
neat line two inches from the edge. Label it “56° W.’’ Along the lower parallel 
measure off distances in units of 3.50 inches from \ 56°W at the right to \ 68°W at 
the left. Through the points thus located draw vertical lines to represent the meridians. 
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Ficure 307.—The graticule of a Mercator chart Say L 44°N to L 50°N and from \ 56°W to 
\ 68° W. 


Along any meridian measure upward from the horizontal line a series of distances as 
determined by the calculations above. Through these points draw horizontal lines 
to represent the parallels. Label the meridians and parallels as shown in figure 307. 

Step five: Mark off the latitude and longitude scales around the neat line. The 
scales can be graduated in units as small as desired. Determine the longitude scale 
by dividing the degrees into equal parts. Establish the latitude scale by computing 
each subdivision of a degree in the same manner as described above for whole degrees. 
In low latitudes degrees of latitude can be divided into equal parts without serious loss 
of accuracy. 

Step siz: Fill in the desired detail. 

In south latitude the distance between consecutive parallels increases toward 
the south. The top parallel is drawn first and distances measured downward from it. 
Latitude labels increase toward the south (down). 

In east longitude the longitude labels increase toward the east (right). 

308. Transverse and oblique Mercator projections.—If Mercator principles are 
used to construct a chart, but with the cylinder tangent along a meridian, a transverse 
Mercator or transverse cylindrical orthomorphic projection results. The word ‘‘in- 
verse” is sometimes used in place of “transverse” with the same meaning. If the cylinder 
is tangent at some great circle other than the equator or a meridian (fig. 308a), the 
projection is called oblique Mercator or oblique cylindrical orthomorphic. These 
projections utilize a fictitious graticule similar to but offset from the familiar network 
of meridians and parallels (fig. 308b). The tangent great circle is the fictitious 
equator. Ninety degrees from it are two fictitious poles. A group of great circles 
through these poles and perpendicular to the tangent great circle are the fictitious 
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Figure 308b.—The fictitious graticule of an oblique Mercator 
projection. 
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of circles parallel to the 
plane of the tangent great 
circle form the fictitious 
parallels. 

The actual meridians 
and parallels appear as 
curved lines (figs. 309, 
310b, and 322). 

A straight line on the 
transverse or oblique Mer- 
cator projection makes the 
same angle with all ficti- 
tious meridians, but not 
with the terrestrial merid- 
ians. It is therefore a fic- 
titious rhumb line. Near 
the tangent great circle a 
straight line closely ap- 
proximates a great circle. 
It is in this area that the 
chart is most useful. 

The Universal Trans- 
verse Mercator (UTM) 
grid is a military grid su- 
perimposed upon a trans- 
verse Mercator graticule, 
or the representation of 
these grid lines upon any 
graticule. 

This grid system and 
these projections are often 
used for large-scale (har- 
bor) nautical charts and 
military charts. 

309. Transverse Mer- 
cator projection.—A_ spe- 
cial case of the Mercator 
projection in which the 
cylinder is tangent along 
Figure 309.—A transverse Mercator map of the western hemisphere. a meridian is called a 

transverse (inverse) Mer- 
cator or transverse (inverse) cylindrical orthomorphic projection. Since the area of 
minimum distortion is near a meridian, this projection is useful for charts covering a 
large band of latitude and extending a relatively short distance on each side of the 
tangent meridian (fig. 309) or for charts of the polar regions (fig. 322). It is sometimes 
aa ie star charts showing the evening sky at various seasons of the year (figs. 2205- 
_ 310. Oblique Mercator projection—The Mercator projection in which the cylinder 
is tangent along a great circle other than the equator or a meridian is called an oblique 
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Figure 310a.—The great circle between Washington and Moscow as it appears on a Mercator map. 
See figures 308b and 310b. 


Mercator or oblique cylindrical orthomorphic projection. This projection is used prin- 
cipally where it is desired to depict an area in the near vicinity of an oblique great 
circle, as, for instance, along the great-circle route between two important, widely 
separated centers. Figure 310a is a Mercator map showing Washington and Moscow 
and the great circle joining them. Figure 310b is an oblique Mercator map with the 
great circle between these two centers as the tangent great circle or fictitious equator 
(as in fig. 308b). The limits of the chart of figure 310b are indicated in figure 310a. 
Note the large variation in scale as the latitude changes. 


Figure 310b.—An oblique Mercator map based upon a cylinder tangent along the great circle through 
Washington and Moscow. The map includes an area 500 miles on each side of the great circle. 
The limits of this map are indicated on the Mercator map of figure 310a. 


311. Rectangular projection.—A cylindrical projection similar to the Mercator but 
with uniform spacing of the parallels is called a rectangular projection (fig. 311). 
It is convenient for graphically depicting information where distortion is not important. 
The principal navigational use of this projection is for the star chart of the Air Almanac 
(art. 2204), where positions of stars are plotted by rectangular coordinates representing 
declination (ordinate) and sidereal hour angle (abscissa). Since the meridians are 
parallel, the parallels of latitude (including the equator and the poles) are all repre- 
sented by lines of equal length. 
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Figure 311.—A rectangular graticule. Compare with figure 305. 


Conic Projections 


312. Features.—A conic projection is produced by transferring points from the 
surface of the earth to a cone or series of cones which are then cut along an element 
and spread out flat to form the chart. If the axis of the cone coincides with the axis 
of the earth, the usual situation, the parallels appear as arcs of circles and the meridians 
as either straight or curved lines converging toward the nearer pole. Excessive dis- 
tortion is usually avoided by limiting the area covered to that part of the cone near 
the surface of the earth. A parallel along which there is no distortion is called a 
standard parallel. Neither the transverse conic projection, in which the axis of the 
cone is in the equatorial plane, nor the oblique conic projection, in which the axis of 
the cone is oblique to the plane of the equator, are ordinarily used for navigation, 
their chief use being for illustrative maps. 

The appearance and features of conic projections are varied by using cones tangent 
at various parallels, using a secant (intersecting) cone, or by using a series of cones. 

313. Simple conic projection.—A conic projection using a single tangent cone is 
called a simple conic projection (fig. 313a). The height of the cone increases as 
the latitude of the tangent parallel decreases. At the equator the height reaches 
infinity and the cone becomes a cylinder. At the pole its height is zero and it becomes 
a plane. As in the Mercator projection, the simple conic projection is not perspective, 
as only the meridians are projected geometrically, each becoming an element of the 
cone. When this is spread out flat to form a map, the meridians appear as straight 
lines converging at the apex of the cone. The standard parallel, or that at which the 
cone is tangent to the earth, appears as the arc of a circle with its center at the apex 
of the cone, or the common point of intersection of all the meridians. The other 
parallels are concentric circles, the distance along any meridian between consecutive 
parallels being in correct relation to the distance on the earth, and hence derived 


mathematically. The pole is 
represented by a circle (fig. 
313b). The scale is correct 
along any meridian and along 
the standard parallel. All other 
parallels are too great in length, 
the error increasing with in- 
creased distance from the 
standard parallel. Since the 
scale is not the same in all direc- 
tions about every point, the 
projection is not conformal, 
its principal disadvantage for 
navigation. Neither is it an 
equal-area projection. 

Since the scale is correct 
along the standard parallel and 
varies uniformly on each side, 
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Figure 313a.—A simple conic projection. 


with comparatively little distortion near the standard parallel, this projection is 
useful for mapping an area covering a large spread of longitude and a comparatively 
narrow band of latitude. It was developed by Claudius Ptolemy in the second 
century after Christ to map just such an area, the Mediterranean. 

314. Lambert conformal projection.—The useful latitude range of the simple 
conic projection can be increased by using a secant cone intersecting the earth at two 


30°W 


Figure 313b.—A simple conic map of the northern hemisphere. 
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Ficure 314.—A secant cone for a conic projection with two stand- 
ard parallels. 


standard parallels (fig. 314). The area between the two 
standard parallels is compressed, and that beyond is ex- 
panded. Such a projection is called a secant conic or 
conic projection with two standard parallels. 

If, in such a projection, the spacing of the parallels 
is altered so that the distortion is the same along them 
as along the meridians, the projection becomes conformal. 
This is known as the Lambert conformal projection, after 
its eighteenth century Alsatian inventor, Johann Heinrich 
Lambert. It is the most widely used conic projection for 
navigation, though its use is more common among aviators 
than mariners. Its appearance is very much the same as 
that of the simple conic projection. If the chart is not 
carried far beyond the standard parallels, and if these are 
not a great distance apart, the distortion over the entire 
chart issmall. A straight line on this projection so nearly 
approximates a great circle that the two can be considered 
identical for many purposes of navigation. Radio bear- 


Figure 31l5a.—A _polyconic 
projection. 


ings, from signals which are considered to travel great circles, can be plotted on this 
projection without the correction needed when they are plotted on a Mercator chart. 
This feature, gained without sacrificing conformality, has made this projection popular 
for aeronautical charts, since aircraft make wide use of radio aids to navigation. 
It has made little progress in replacing the Mercator projection for marine navigation, 
except in high latitudes. In a slightly modified form this projection has been used 


for polar charts (art. 321). 
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315. Polyconic projection.—The latitude limitations of the secant conic projection 
can be essentially eliminated by the use of a series of cones, resulting in a polyconic 
projection. In this projection each parallel is the base of a tangent cone (fig. 315a). 
At the edges of the chart the area between parallels is expanded to eliminate gaps. 
The scale is correct along any parallel and along the central meridian of the projection. 
Along other meridians the scale increases with increased difference of longitude from 
the central meridian. Parallels appear as nonconcentric circles and meridians as 
curved lines converging toward the pole and concave to the central meridian. 

The polyconic projection 
is widely used in atlases, par- 
ticularly for areas of large 
range in latitude and reason- 
ably large range in longitude, 
as for a continent such as 
North America (fig. 315b). 
However, since it is not con- 
formal, this projection is not 
customarily used in naviga- 
tion, except for boat sheets 
used in hydrographic survey- 
ing (art. 4118). 45°N 


Azimuthal Projections 


316. Features.—lI{ points 
on the earth are projected 
directly to a plane surface,a 
map is formed at once, with- 39N 
out cutting and flattening, or 
“‘developing.”’ This can be 
considered a special case of a 
conic projection in which the 
cone has zero height. I5°N 

The simplest case of the 
azimuthal projection is one 
in which the plane is tangent 
at one of the poles. The 
meridians are straight lines pes ne cS 
intersecting at the pole, and =‘ '20°W 105 W 90°W 75 W 60°W 
the parallels are concentric Figure 315b.—A polyconie map of North America. 
circles with their common 
center at the pole. Their spacing depends upon the method of transferring points 
from the earth to the plane. 

If the plane is tangent at some point other than a pole, straight lines through the 
point of tangency are great circles, and concentric circles with their common center at 
the point of tangency connect points of equal distance from that point. Distortion, 
which is zero at the point of tangency, increases along any great circle through this 
point. Along any circle whose center is the point of tangency, the distortion is con- 
stant. The bearing of any point from the point of tangency is correctly represented. 
It is for this reason that these projections are called azimuthal. They are also called 
zenithal. Several of the common azimuthal projections are perspective. 
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Tv, 317. Gnomonic pro- 
jection.—If a plane is 
tangent to the earth, and 
points are projected geo- 
metrically from the center 
of the earth, the result is a 
gnomonic projection (fig. 
317a). This is probably 
the oldest of the projec- 
tions, believed to have 
been developed by Thales 
about 600 BC. Since 
the projection is perspec- 
tive, it can be demonstrat- 
ed by placing a light at 
the center of a transparent 
terrestrial globe and hold- 
ing a flat surface tangent 
to the sphere. 

For the oblique case 

Figure 317a.—An oblique gnomonic projection. the meridians appear as 

straight lines converging 

toward the nearer pole. The parallels, except the equator, appear as curves (fig. 

317b). As in all azimuthal projections, bearings from the point of tangency are cor- 

rectly represented. The distance scale, however, changes rapidly. The projection 

is neither conformal nor equal area. Distortion is so great that shapes, as well as 
distances and areas, are very poorly represented, except near the point of tangency. 

The usefulness of the projection rests upon the one feature that any great circle 
appears on the map as a straight line. This is apparent when it is realized that a great 
circle is the line of intersection of a sphere and a plane through the center of the sphere, 
this center being the origin of the projecting rays for the map. This plane intersects 
any other nonparallel plane, including the 
tangent plane, in a straight line. It is 
this one useful feature that gives charts 
made on this projection the common name 
great-circle charts. 

Gnomonic charts published by the 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office bear in- 
structions for determining direction and 
distance on the charts. The principal 
navigational use of such charts is for 
plotting the great-circle track between 
points, for planning purposes. Points 
along the track are then transferred, by 
latitude and longitude, to the navigational 
chart, usually one on the Mercator pro- 
jection. The great circle is then followed 
approximately by following the rhumb 
line from one point to the next (art. 820). 


318. Stereographic projection.—If 


: Fiaure 317b.—A i rit i 
points on the surface of the earth are pro- tangency at ane 30° N, lorwitude doe W s 
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jected geometrically onto a tangent plane, 
from a point on the surface of the earth 
opposite the point of tangency, a stereo- 
graphic projection results (fig. 318a). It 
is also called an azimuthal orthomorphic 
projection. 

The scale of the stereographic projec- 
tion increases with distance from the point 
of tangency, but more slowly than in the 
gnomonic projection. An entire hemi- 
sphere can be shown on the stereographic 
projection without excessive distortion (fig. 
318b). As in other azimuthal projections, 
great circles through the point of tangency 
appear as straight lines. All other circles, 
including meridians and parallels, appear 
as circles or arcs of circles. 

The principal navigational use of the 
stereographic projection is for charts of Ficure 318a.—An equatorial stereographic pro- 
the polar regions and devices for me- ok 
chanical or graphical solution of the navigational triangle (art. 2122). 

319. Orthographic projection.—If terrestrial points are projected geometrically 
from infinity (projecting lines parallel) to a tangent plane, an orthographic projection 
results (fig. 319a). This projection is neither conformal nor equal area and has no 
advantages as a map projection. Its principal navigational use is in the field of naviga- 
tional astronomy, where it is useful for illustrating or graphically solving the naviga- 
tional triangle and for illustrating celestial coordinates. If the plane is tangent at a 
point on the equator, the usual case, the parallels (including the equator) appear as 
straight lines and the meridians as ellipses, except that the meridian through the point 
of tangency appears asa straight 
line and the one 90° away as a 
circle (fig. 319b). 

320. Azimuthal equidistant 
projection.—An azimuthal pro- 
jection in which the distance 
scale along any great circle 
through the point of tangency 
isconstant is called an azimuthal 
equidistant projection. If a 
pole is the point of tangency, 
the meridians appear as straight 
radial lines and the parallels 
ds concentric circles, equally 
spaced. If the plane is tangent 
at some point other than a pole, 
the concentric circles represent 
distance from the point of tan- 
gency. In this case meridians 
and parallels appear as curves. 
The projection can be used to 
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Figure 318b.—A stereographic map of the western hemisphere. portray the entire earth, the 
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Figure 319a.—An equatorial orthographic projection. 


point 180° from the point of tangency appearing as the largest of the concentric circles. 
The projection is neither conformal nor equal area, nor is it perspective. Near the 
point of tangency the distortion is small, but it increases with distance until shapes 
near the opposite side of the earth are unrecognizable (fig. 320). 
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Figure 319b.—An orthographic map of the western hemisphere. 


The projection is useful be- 
cause it combines the three fea- 
tures of being azimuthal, having 
a constant distance scale from 
the point of tangency, and per- 
mitting the entire earth to be 
shown on onemap. Thus, ifan 
important harbor or airport is 
selected as the point of tangency, 
the great-circle course, distance, 
and track from that point to 
any other point on the earth 
are quickly and accurately de- 
termined. For communication 
work at a fixed point, the point 
of tangency, the path of an in- 
coming signal is at once appar- 
ent if the direction of arrival 
has been determined. The di- 
rection to train a directional 
antenna for desired results can 
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Figure 320.—An azimuthal equidistant map of the world with the point of tangency at latitude 
40° N, longitude 100° W. 


be determined easily. The projection is also used for polar charts and for the familiar 
star finder and identifier, H. O. 2102—D (art. 2210). 


Polar Charts 


321. Polar projections.—Special consideration is given to the selection of pro- 
jections for polar charts, ppeinaly because the familiar projections become special 
cases with unique features 

In the case of cylindrical projections in which the axis of the cylinder is parallel 
to the polar axis of the earth, distortion becomes excessive and the scale changes rapidly. 
Such projections cannot be carried to the poles. However, both the transverse and 
oblique Mercator projections are used. 

Conic projections with their axes parallel to the earth’s polar axis are limited in 
their usefulness for polar charts because parallels of latitude extending through a full 
360° of longitude appear as arcs of circles rather than full circles. This is because a 
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cone, when cut along an element and flattened, does not extend through a full 360° 
without stretching or resuming its former conical shape. The usefulness of such pro- 
jections is also limited by the fact that the pole appears as an arc of a circle instead 
of a point. However, by using a parallel very near the pole as the higher standard 
parallel, a conic projection with two standard parallels can be made which requires 
little stretching to complete the circles of the parallels and eliminate that of the pole. 
Such a projection, called the modified Lambert conformal or Ney’s projection, is useful 
for polar charts. It is particularly acceptable to those accustomed to using the ordinary 
Lambert conformal charts in lower latitudes. 

Azimuthal projections are in their simplest form when tangent at a pole, since the 
meridians are straight lines intersecting at the pole, and parallels are concentric circles 
with their common center at the pole. Within a few degrees of latitude of the pole 
they all look essentially alike, but as the distance becomes greater, the spacing of the 
parallels becomes distinctive in each projection. In the polar azimuthal equidistant 
it is uniform; in the polar stereographic it increases with distance from the pole until 
the equator is shown at a distance from the pole equal to twice the length of the radius 
of the earth, or about 27% too much; in the polar gnomonic the increase is considerably 
greater, becoming infinity at the equator; in the polar orthographic it decreases with 
distance from the pole (fig. 321). All of these but the last are used for polar charts. 

322. Selection of a polar projection.—The principal considerations in the choice 
of a suitable projection for polar navigation are: 

1. Conformality. It is desirable that angles be correctly represented so that 
plotting can be done directly on the chart, without annoying corrections. 

2. Great-circle representation. Since great circles are more useful than rhumb 
lines in high latitudes, it is desirable that great circles be represented by straight lines. 

3. Scale variation. Constant scale over an entire chart is desirable. 


Stereographic 


Azimuthal Equidistant 


Orthographic 
Gnomonic 


Figure 321.—Expansion of polar azimuthal projections. 
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Figure 322.—A polar transverse Mercator map with the cylinder tangent 
at the 90° E-90° W meridian. 


4. Meridian representation. Straight meridians are desirable for convenience 
and accuracy of plotting, and for grid navigation (art. 2510). 

5. Limits of utility. Wide limits are desirable to reduce to a minimum the number 
of projections needed. The ideal would be a single projection for world coverage. 

The projections commonly used for polar charts are the transverse Mercator, 
modified Lambert conformal, gnomonic, stereographic, and azimuthal equidistant. 
Near the pole there is little to choose between them. Within the limits of practical 
navigation all are essentially conformal and on all a great circle is nearly a straight line. 

As the distance from the pole increases, however, the distinctive features of each 
projection become a consideration. The transverse Mercator is conformal and its type 
of distortion is familiar to one accustomed to using a Mercator chart. Distances can 
be measured in the same manner as on any Mercator chart. The tangent meridian 
and all straight lines perpendicular to it are great circles. All other great circles, 
including the meridians, are curves. The departure of a great circle from a straight 
line becomes a maximum at the outer edges parallel to the tangent meridian, where 
the straight lines are nearer the pole than the ares of great circles between the same 
points. A slight inconvenience in measurement of angles may result from the curva- 
ture of the meridians (fig. 322). The projection is excellent for a narrow band along 
the tangent meridian and for use with automatic navigation equipment generating 
transverse latitude and transverse longitude. 
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The modified Lambert conformal projection is virtually conformal over its entire 
extent, and the amount of its scale distortion is comparatively little if itis carried only to 
about 25° or 30° from the pole. Beyond this, the distortion increases rapidly. A 
great circle is very nearly a straight line anywhere on the chart. Distances and direc- 
tions can be measured directly on the chart in the same manner as on a Lambert 
conformal chart. However, for highly accurate work this projection is not suitable, 
for it is not strictly conformal, and great circles are not exactly straight lines. 

The polar gnomonic projection is the one polar projection on which great circles 
are exactly straight lines. The excessive distortion and lack of conformality of this 
projection make it unsuitable for ordinary navigation. ; 

The polar stereographic projection is conformal over its entire extent, and a great 
circle differs but little from a straight line. The scale distortion is not excessive for a 
considerable distance from the pole, but is greater than that of the modified Lambert 
conformal projection. 

The polar azimuthal equidistant projection is useful for showing a large area such 
as a hemisphere, because there is no expansion along the meridians. However, the 
projection is not conformal, and distances cannot be measured accurately in any but 
a north-south direction. Great circles other than the meridians differ somewhat from 
straight lines. The equator is a circle centered at the pole. 

The three projections most commonly used for charts for ordinary navigation near 
the poles are the transverse Mercator, modified Lambert conformal, and the polar 
stereographic. The transverse Mercator permits use of automatic dead reckoning 
equipment designed for use on a Mercator projection, transverse coordinates being 
substituted for geographical coordinates. However, for accuracy, it requires input 
of a constant transverse rhumb direction, which no present instrument provides. When 
a directional gyro is used as a directional reference, as in many aircraft, the track of 
the craft is approximately a great circle. A desirable chart is one on which a great 
circle is represented as a straight line with a constant scale and with angles correctly 
represented. ‘These requirements are not met entirely by any single projection, but 
they are approximated by both the modified Lambert conformal and the polar stereo- 
graphic. The scale is more nearly constant on the former, but the projection is not 
strictly conformal. The polar stereographic is conformal, and its maximum scale 
variation can be reduced by using a plane which intersects the earth at some parallel inter- 
mediate between the pole and the lowest parallel, so that that portion within this 
standard parallel is compressed, and that portion outside is expanded. 

The selection of a suitable projection for use in polar regions, as in other areas, 
depends upon the requirements, which establish relative importance of the various 
features. For a relatively small area, any of several projections is suitable. For a 
large area, however, the choice is more critical. If grid directions (art. 2510) are to be 
used, it is important that all units in related operations use charts on the same projec- 
tion, with the same standard parallels, so that a single grid direction exists between any 
two points. Nuclear powered submarine operations under the polar icecap have 
increased the need for grid directions in marine navigation. Increasing installations 


of gyro compasses with directional gyro modes in surface ships should increase the 
need for grid directions further. 


Plotting Sheets 


323. Definition and use.—A plotting sheet is a blank or incomplete chart. It has 
the latitude and longitude lines, and it may have one or more compass roses (art. 516) 
for measuring direction, but little or no additional information. The meridians are 
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usually unlabeled by the publisher so the plotting sheet can be used for any longitude. 
If it is suitable for use in any latitude, the parallels, also, may be unlabeled. 

Plotting sheets are less expensive to produce than charts and are equally suitable 
or superior for some purposes. They are used primarily for plotting lines of position 
from celestial observations and for dead reckoning, particularly when land, aids to 
navigation, and depth of water are not important. 

Ary projection can be used for constructing a plotting sheet, but that used for 
the navigator’s charts is customarily employed also for his plotting sheets. 

324. Small area plotting sheets.—A Mercator plotting sheet can be constructed 
by the method explained in article 307. For a relatively small area a good approxima- 
tion can be more quickly constructed by the navigator by either of two alternative 

-methods based upon a graphical solution of the secant of the latitude, which approxi- 
mates the expansion. 

First method (fig. 324a). Step one. Draw a series of equally spaced, vertical 
lines at any spacing desired. These are the meridians; label them at any desired 
imbervalrash'2’.*5% 10’ .30’ 21°, etc. 

Step two. Through the center of the sheet draw a horizontal line to represent the 
parallel of the mid latitude of the area to be covered, and label it. 

Step three. Through any convenient point, such as the intersection of the central 
meridian and the parallel of the mid latitude, draw a line making an angle with the 
horizontal equal to the mid latitude. In figure 324a this angle is 35°. 

Step four. Draw in and label additional parallels. The length of the oblique 
line between consecutive meridians is the perpendicular distance between consecutive 
parallels, as shown by the dashed arc. The number of minutes of arc between con- 
secutive parallels thus drawn is the same as that between the meridians shown. 


(Step 4) 


(Step 2) 


N 
£ 
» 


(Step 4) 


Figure 324a.—Small area plotting sheet with selected longitude scale. 
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(Step 2) 


Figure 324b.—Small area plotting sheet with selected latitude scale. 


Step five. Graduate the oblique line into convenient units. If 1’ is selected, this 
scale serves as both a latitude and mile scale. It can also be used as a longitude scale 
by measuring horizontally from a meridian instead of obliquely along the line. 

Second method (fig. 324b). Step one. At the center of the sheet draw a circle 
with a radius equal to 1° (or any other convenient unit) of latitude at the desired scale. 
If a sheet with a compass rose is available, as in figure 324b, the compass rose can be 
used as the circle and will prove useful for measuring directions. It need not limit the 
scale of the chart, as an additional concentric circle can be drawn and desired gradua- 
tions extended to it. 

Step two. Draw horizontal lines through the center of the circle and tangent at 
the top and bottom. These are parallels of latitude; label them accordingly, at the 
selected interval (as every 1°, 30’, etc.). 

Step three. Through the center of the circle draw a line making an angle with 
the horizontal equal to the mid latitude. In figure 324b this angle is 40°. 

Step four. Draw in and label the meridians. The first is a vertical line through 
the center of the circle. The second is a vertical line through the intersection of the 
oblique line and the circle. Additional meridians are drawn the same distance apart 
as the first two. 

Step five. Graduate the oblique line into convenient units. If 1’ is selected, this 
scale serves as a latitude and mile scale. It can also be used as a longitude scale by 
measuring horizontally from a meridian instead of obliquely along the line. 

__ The same end result is produced by either method. The first method, starting 
with the selection of the longitude scale, is particularly useful when the longitude 
limits of the plotting sheet determine the scale. When the latitude coverage is more 
Important, the second method may be preferable. If a standard size is desired, part 
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of the sheet can be printed in advance, forming what is called a universal plotting sheet. 
This is done by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office (art. 431). In either method a 
central compass rose might be printed. In the first method the meridians may be 
shown at the desired interval and the mid parallel may be printed and graduated in 
units of longitude. In using the sheet it is necessary only to label the meridians and 
draw the oblique line and from it determine the interval and draw in and label addi- 
tional parallels. If the central meridian is graduated, the oblique line need not be. In 
the second method the parallels may be shown at the desired interval, and the central 
meridian may be printed and graduated in units of latitude. In using the sheet it is 
necessary only to label the parallels, draw the oblicue line and from it determine the 
interval and draw in and label additional meridians. If the central meridian is grad- 
uated, as shown in figure 324b, the oblique line need not be. 

Both methods use a constant relationship of latitude to longitude over the entire 
sheet and both fail to allow for the ellipticity of the earth. For practical navigation 
these are not important considerations for a small area. If a larger area is to be shown 
or if more precise results are desired, the method of article 307 should be used. 


Grids 


325. Purpose and definition of grid.—No system has been devised for showing 
the surface of the earth on a flat surface, without distortion. Moreover, the appearance 
of any portion of the surface varies with the projection and, in many cases, with the 
location of the portion with respect to the point or line of tangency. For some pur- 
poses (particularly military) it is desirable to be able to identify a location or area by 
rectangular coordinates, using numbers or letters, or a combination of numbers and 
letters, without the necessity of indicating the units used or assigning a name (north, 
south, east, or west), thus reducing the possibility of a mistake. This is accomplished 
by means of a grid. In its usual form this consists of two series of lines which are 
mutually perpendicular on the chart, with suitable designators. The grid used in grid 
navigation (art. 2510) is a similar network, or a single series of parallel lines, used to 
provide a uniform directional reference, particularly in polar regions. In any system 
the difference in direction between true north at any point and grid north at that 
same point is called grid declination. 

326. Types of grids.—A grid may use the rectangular graticule of the Mercator 
projection, or a set of arbitrary lines on a particular projection. The most widely used 
system of the first is called the World Geographic Referencing System (Georef). It 
is merely a method of designating latitude and longitude by a system of letters and 
numbers instead of by angular measure, and therefore is not strictly a grid, except on a 
Mercator projection. It is particularly useful for operations extending over a wide area. 
Examples of the second type of grid are the Universal Transverse Mercator (UTM) grid, 
the Universal Polar Stereographic (UPS) grid, and the Temporary Geographic Grid 
(TGG). Since these systems are used primarily by military forces, they are sometimes 
called military grids. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CHARTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Sources 


401. Introduction.—Charts and publications are important navigational aids. 
It is desirable that the navigator have a knowledge of what is available in this field, 
how he can obtain the various items, how he can be sure they are accurate and up-to- 
date, and what information he can expect to get from each. Instructions for the use 
of a number of these items are given elsewhere in this book. 

402. Sources of charts and publications.—There is no central government office 
from which the navigator can satisfy all of his chart and publication requirements. 
The principal sources are the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, U. S. Coast Guard, and U.S. Naval Observatory. Other sources include 
the U. S. Geological Survey, Mississippi River Commission, U. S. Engineer Office of 
the Department of the Army, U. S. Weather Bureau, USAF Aeronautical Chart and 
Information Center, Federal Aviation Agency, and various commercial sources. 


403. The U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office maintains liaison with foreign hydro- 
graphic departments; makes hydrographic, topographic, oceanographic, and geomag- 
netic surveys in international waters and along foreign coasts; conducts research in 
oceanography and in navigational methods (both marine and air); systematically col- 
lects data in these fields from public and private institutions and persons in all parts 
of the world; prepares, prints, and distributes nautical and aeronautical charts; and 
prepares and issues publications and timely advice, including radio broadcasts, for the 
safe navigation of surface and subsurface vessels and of aircraft. 

The products of the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office include nautical and aero- 
nautical charts of the high seas and foreign waters, sailing directions for foreign 
shores, light lists, various navigational manuals and tables, weather summaries, various 
oceanographic charts and publications, pilot charts, loran and radar charts, plotting 
sheets, a number of special charts, and several periodical publications to notify navigators 
of changes to their charts and publications. 

404. The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, of the Department of Commerce, 
conducts research in hydrography, cartography, tides, currents, geodesy, geomagnet- 
ism, and seismology. It publishes coast and harbor charts of the United States and 
its possessions and aeronautical charts of the United States, tide and tidal current 
tables for both United States and foreign waters, coast pilots (sailing directions) for 
coasts of the United States and its possessions (including the intracoastal waterway) 
and a number of special publications covering results of its research. 

405. The U. S. Coast Guard has charge of the inspection of merchant marine 
vessels, licensing of merchant marine officers, and the installation and maintenance of 
aids to marine navigation (lighthouses, beacons, buoys, etc.). It publishes light lists 
for the waters of the United States and its possessions, and international and inland 
rules of the road and pilot rules. 

406. The U. S. Naval Observatory conducts research in various branches of 
astronomy, including measurement and dissemination of time. It furnishes time sig- 
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nals, publishes nautical and air almanacs and an ephemeris, as well as tables of sunrise, 
S Q wilight. 

pay erp sources.—The U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, publishes topographic maps of the United States. The Mississippi River 
Commission publishes charts of the Mississippi River from Cairo, Illinois, to the delta. 
District offices of the U. S. Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, publish 
charts of the Ohio River and other United States rivers, Illinois Waterway system, the 
Great Lakes (but not Canadian harbor charts nor charts of Georgian Bay), Lake 
Champlain, Oneida Lake, New York canals, and the St. Lawrence River above St. 
Regis and Cornwall. The U.S. Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce, publishes 
a chart and booklet showing principal types of clouds, instructions for marine mete- 
orological observers, a glossary of weather terms, and other meteorological publications. 
The USAF Aeronautical Chart and Information Center preduces aeronautical charts 
and publications. The Federal Aviation Agency produces a number of publications of 
interest chiefly to aviators. Various other publications and their sources are listed in 
appendix N. 

408. Obtaining charts and publications.—In most instances charts and publica- 
tions are distributed directly by the publishing agency. A notable exception is the 
U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, which, except for official distribution, distributes 
its charts and publications through authorized sales agents throughout the world. 
These agents are listed in (H.O.) Pub. No. 1-N, Part I. Publications of the U.S. Coast 
Guard, U.S. Naval Observatory, and the U.S. Weather Bureau are sold by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. Some of the publications 
of other agencies are sold both by this office and the publisher (or its agents). 

The U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the 
Superintendent of Documents have sales agents in various United States and foreign 
ports. In addition, the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office maintains a number of branch 
offices at major ports to collect, compile, and distribute timely information to afford 
the maximum safety and facility of operation to vessels of the Navy and the merchant 
marine. These branch offices issue pilot charts, the Daily Memorandum, and Notice to 
Mariners. The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey maintains district offices at which 
their charts and publications can be purchased. 

Appendix N lists sources of charts and publications of interest to the navigator. 

409. Numbering of charts.—Each chart is given a number by its publishing agency. 
Vessels of the U. S. Navy use charts of various publishers, with some duplication of 
numbers. ‘To avoid confusion, charts issued to these vessels are given a consecutive 
number and arranged in convenient groups in chart portfolios. This system is not 
available to commercial or private users. 

410. Terminology.—The following terminology applies generally to charts and 
publications of government agencies: 

A new chart or publication is the first edition. 

A new edition is a revision that supersedes previous issues, containing changes of 
such importance that earlier issues are obsolete. 

A corrected (new) print is a revision that does not supersede previous issues, 
containing minor changes and corrections, principally those published in the Notice 
to Mariners since the preceding edition. 

A reprint is a reproduction without change. 

A supplement contains corrections and additions to an existing publication. 

A change consists of corrections and additions to a loose-leaf publication. 

A summary is a collection in one publication of related items of a specified class. 
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Oceanographic and Meteorological Charts and Publications 


411. Tide tables are published annually by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
In them are tabulated the predicted times and heights of high and low waters for 
every day in the year for a number of reference stations, and differences for obtaining 
similar predictions for numerous other places. They also give other useful information 
such as a method for obtaining the height of the tide at any time, local mean time of 
sunrise and sunset for various latitudes, reduction of local mean time to standard time, 
zone time of moonrise and moonset for certain ports, and other astronomical data. 
The use of these tables is explained in chapter IX. 

Tide tables are available in separate volumes for (1) east coast of North and South 
America, including Greenland, (2) west coast of North and South America, including the 
Hawaiian Islands, (3) Europe and west coast of Africa, including the Mediterranean 
Sea, and (4) central and western Pacific Ocean and Indian Ocean. 

412. Tidal current tables, published annually by the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, tabulate daily predictions of the times of slack water and the times and speeds of 
maximum flood and ebb currents for a number of waterways, together with differences 
for obtaining predictions at numerous other places. They also include other useful 

information on tidal currents, such as a method for obtaining the speed of current at any 
time and one for determining the duration of slack water, coastal tidal currents, the 
combination of currents, and current diagrams. Information on the Gulf Stream is 
included in the tidal current tables for the Atlantic coast of North America. The use 
of these tables is explained in chapter IX. 

Tidal current tables are available in separate volumes for (1) Atlantic coast of 
North America, and (2) Pacific coast of North America and Asia. For places not 
covered by these tables the navigator must rely upon notes, tables, and arrows on charts, 
special current charts, sailing directions, and any other available sources. 

413. Tidal current charts for various United States harbors are published by 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Each of the nine sets consists of about 12 charts 
which depict the direction and speed of the tidal current for each hour of the tidal cycle, 
thus presenting a comprehensive view of the tidal current movement in the respective 
waterways as a whole, and supplying a means for readily determining for any time the 
direction and speed of the current at various localities throughout the areas covered. 
The charts are intended for use in connection with the tidal current tables for the same 
areas, except for New York Harbor, where the tide tables are to be used. 

414. Pilot charts are published by the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office for each 
month for (1) the North Atlantic Ocean, and (2) the North Pacific Ocean. Pilot 
charts are published in atlas form for (1) the Northern North Atlantic Ocean, (2) the 
South Atlantic Ocean and Central American Waters, and (3) the South Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. 

These charts present in graphical form the available facts or conclusions obtained 
from many years of research in navigation, oceanography, and meteorology, to assist 
the mariner in selecting the safest and quickest routes and avoiding dangers. ‘Their 
principal features are monthly averages for: prevailing winds and currents; percentage 
of gales, calms, and fog; lines of equal air and water temperature, and atmospheric 
pressure; and limits of the drift of both field ice and icebergs. Also presented are 
lines of equal magnetic variation, location of ocean station vessels, and recommended 

routes or steamer tracks. Timely articles are printed on the backs of many pilot charts. 

Pilot charts of the North Atlantic and North Pacific are furnished without charge 
to cooperating observers. 
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415. Miscellaneous oceanographic publications.—The U. S. N avy Hydrographic 
Office promotes basic oceanographic research and collects and codifies data which it 
makes available in the form of charts, manuals, and special reports. Charts in this 
category include those showing bottom sediment, surface temperature, currents, sea 
and swell, bathymetric charts (showing bottom gradient tints), as well as the pilot 
charts (art. 414). Representative books are Breakers and Surf, Principles vn Fore- 
casting (H.O. Pub. No. 234); Oceanographic Atlas of the Polar Seas (Pub. No. 705), 
Part 1) Antarctica and Part II, Arctic; Wind, Sea, and Swell: Theory of Relations for 
Forecasting (H.O. Pub. No. 601). This Office also publishes several instruction 
manuals of use to the navigator. These include Manual of Ice Seamanship (Pub. No. 
551), Sonic Soundings (H.O. Pub. No. 606-b), Bathythermograph Observations CHO, 
Pub. No. 606-c), Ice Observations (H.O. Pub. No. 606-d), and Sea and Swell Observa- 
tions (H.O. Pub. No. 606-e). The U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office Catalog of Nautical 
Charts and Publications (Pub. No. 1-N series) lists the various oceanographic charte 
and publications available. 

The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey conducts research in tides and currents and 
makes available several publications relating to them. 


Electronic Navigation Charts and Publications 


416. Loran.—Tables for plotting loran lines of position are published by the U.S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office as H.O. Pub. No. 221, in a number of volumes. Loran lines 
of position are printed on certain nautical and aeronautical charts by the U.S. Navy 
Hydrographic Office and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Information on loran charts 
and publications is contained in H.O. Pub. 1-N, Catalog of Nautical Charts and Publi- 
cations, the Catalog of U.S. Navy Aeronautical Charts and Related Publications, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey catalog of Aeronautical Charts and Related Publications, and the DOD 
Catalog of Aeronautical Charts and Flight Information Publications which is available 
only to military users. H.O. Pub. No. 1-V, Catalog of Aeronautical Charts and Publi- 
cations, has been canceled. 

417. Radar.—The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey has published several experi- 
mental nautical charts showing a great number of land contours and gradient tints, 
for use with radar. 

418. Miscellaneous.—The U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office publications entitled 
Radio Navigational Aids (H.O. Pubs. Nos. 117-A, Atlantic and Mediterranean Area 
and 117—B, Pacific and Indian Oceans Area) contain detailed information on radio- 
beacons and other aids to navigation. The light lists includes some details of radio- 
beacons. Volume II of International Code of Signals (H.O. Pub. No. 104) deals with 
radio communication. Various other publications relating to radio navigation are 
listed in appendix N. 

419. Information by radio.—H.O. Pubs. Nos. 117-A and 117-B, Radio Naviga- 
tional Aids, contain complete lists of the radio stations that perform services of value 
to the mariner, and give general and detailed information concerning these services, 
and present the regulations of various nations on this subject. 

In addition to its information on radiobeacons and radio direction finder stations, 
H.O. Pub. No. 117 gives full information on time signals, navigational warnings, 
distress signals, medical advice, quarantine report stations, long-range navigational 
aids, wartime emergency procedures for U. S. merchant vessels, and plain language 
weather reports and storm and hurricane warnings. For information concerning radio 
traffic stations, the mariner should consult the lists published by the Bureau of the 
International Telecommunication Union, Berne, Switzerland. 
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H.O. Pubs. Nos. 118-A and 118-B, Radio Weather Aids, contain general informa- 
tion, marine broadcasts, synoptic broadcasts, facsimile broadcasts, weather codes and 
code forms, and miscellaneous conversion tables. 

H.O. Pub. No. 119, Weather Station Index, contains a complete list of international 
index numbers with locations of stations, key groups, and call signs, and includes a 
supplemental listing of U.S. meteorological reporting stations. 

Corrections to these volumes are published in Notice to Mariners. The publica- 
tions themselves are corrected by “(Changes’’ which are issued quarterly for H.O. Pubs. 
Nos. 117—A, 117-B, 118—A, and 118-B. 


Navigational Publications 


420. Sailing Directions or pilots are books containing descriptions of coast lines, 
harbors, dangers, aids to navigation, winds, currents, and tides; instructions for navi- 
gating narrow waterways and for approaching and entering harbors; information on 
port facilities, signal systems, and pilotage services; and other data that cannot be 
conveniently shown on charts. Those covering the coasts of the United States and 
its possessions, including the Intracoastal Waterway, are called coast pilots, and are 
published by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Those covering foreign coasts, 
called sailing directions, are published in looseleaf form by the U.S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office. 

Supplements to coast pilots are published annually, and change pages to sailing 
directions are published periodically. The more important changes are published in 
Notice to Mariners. 


421. Light lists for the United States and its possessions, including the Intracoastal 
Waterway, the Great Lakes (both United States and Canadian shores), and the Mis- 
sissippi River and its navigable tributaries, are published annually by the U.S. Coast 
Guard. Similar publications covering foreign coasts are published in Jooseleaf form 
by the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office in seven volumes (H.O. Pubs. Nos. 111—A, 
111-B and 112 through 116). “Changes” are published at appropriate intervals. 
Light lists give detailed information regarding navigational lights, light structures, 
radiobeacons, and fog signals. Corrections to both sets of light lists are published 
weekly in the Notice to Mariners. Coast Guard light lists also give unlighted buoys. 


422. Navigational tables.—Many types of navigational tables are published. 
While many of these appear as parts of other books, such as those at the back of this 
volume, a number of separate books of tables are available. Nearly all of these are 
published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office. The ones of principal interest to 
the navigator are: 

H.O. Pub. No. 260, Azimuth Tables, lists the azimuth angle of the sun at intervals 
of 10™ between sunrise and sunset for each degree of latitude between the equator and 
70° (north or south). It is also applicable to other bodies having declinations of 0° to 
23°. Azimuth angles are tabulated to a precision of 1’. These are popularly known 
as the “Red Azimuth Tables” to distinguish them from H.O. Pub. No. 261. The use 
of these tables is explained in article 2126. 

H.O. Pub. No. 151, Table of Distances between Ports, tabulates about 40,000 
distances between various ports throughout the world. 
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Distances between United States Ports, published by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, tabulates approximately 10,000 distances along the shortest routes marked by 
aids to navigation between various United States ports. It also includes conversion 
tables similar to table 20 and parts of table 21 of this volume. 

HO. Pub. No. 261, Azimuths of Celestial Bodies, is similar to H.O. Pub. No. 260, 
but for declinations of 24° to 70°. These are popularly known as the “Blue Azimuth 
Tables.” Their use is explained in article 2126. 

H.O. Pub. No. 208, Navigation Tables for Mariners and Aviators, is a set of trigo- 
nometric tables arranged in convenient form for solving the navigational triangle by the 
formulas of Dreisonstok (art. 2110). 

H.O. Pub. No. 211, Dead Reckoning Altitude and Azimuth Table, is a trigo- 
nometric table arranged in convenient form for solving the navigational triangle by the 
formulas of Ageton (art. 2111). 

H.O. Pub. No. 214, Tables of Computed Altitude and Azimuth, tabulates the solution 
of the navigational triangle for each 1° of latitude from the equator to 89° (north or 
south), each 1° of meridian angle where the altitude is 5° or more, and each 0°5 of 
declination from 0° to 29° with selected values above 29°. Altitude is given to the 
nearest 0/1 and azimuth angle to the nearest 0°1. There are nine volumes, each cover- 
ing 10° of latitude, with separate tabulations for same and contrary names of declina- 
tion and latitude. These are the basic tables for marine celestial navigation, and are 
explained fully in chapter XX. 

H.O. Pub. No. 218, Astronomical Navigation Tables, is somewhat similar to 
H.O. Pub. No. 214, but designed primarily for aviators. Altitudes are tabulated to the 
nearest 1’ and azimuth angles to the nearest 1°. Altitudes are corrected for refraction 
at a height of eye of 5,000 feet. In addition to the tabulation for same and contrary 
names of declination and latitude there is a section giving altitude and azimuth of 22 
selected stars, the name of the star being given as one of the entering arguments to 
eliminate interpolation for declination. ‘There are 14 volumes, each covering 5° of 
latitude, the total coverage extending from the equator to latitude 69° (north or south). 
These tables have been largely superseded by H.O. Pub. No. 249. 

H.O. Pub. No. 221, Loran Tables, is discussed in article 416. 

H.O. Pub. No. 249, Sight Reduction Tables, is intended primarily for air navigation. 
Volume I tabulates the altitude to the nearest 1’, and azimuth (not azimuth angle) to 
the nearest 1°, for seven selected stars. Entries are given for each 1° (2° beyond latitude 
69°) of local hour angle of the vernal equinox for each 1° of latitude from 89° N to 
89° S, in a single volume. 

Volumes II and III tabulate the altitude to the nearest 1’ and azimuth angle to 
the nearest 1°, for each 1° of meridian angle (2° beyond 69°) and 1° of declination, from 
0° to 29° (with separate tabulations for same and contrary name), for each 1° of latitude 
from 89° N to 89°S. Volume II covers latitudes 0° to 39°, and volume III covers 
latitudes 40° to 89°. Altitudes extend to negative values to provide for observation 
of bodies near the horizon from aircraft in flight. 

423. Almanacs.—The positions of celestial bodies on the celestial sphere ; times 
of Sunrise, sunset, moonrise, moonset, and beginning and ending of twilight; sextant 
altitude corrections; and other astronomical information of particular interest to 
navigators are published by the U. S. Naval Observatory in books called “almanacs.” 
The granted! Almanae, published annually, tabulates the basic information to the 
rete 0! 1 at hourly intervals. The Air Almanac, published three times a year, tabu- 
mie essentially the same information to the nearest 1’ at time intervals of ten minutes. 
Since 1960, The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac and The Astronomeal 
Ephemeris have also been unified. Published annually, they tabulate a great amount 
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of astronomical information of interest primarily to astronomers. The information is 
generally tabulated to a precision much greater than needed by either marine or air 
navigators. All of these publications are published jointly by the United States and 
Great Britain. 

424. Manuals.—Reference or instruction books are published by many sources, 
both governmental and commercial. Some of these are general, such as the present 
volume, and others are limited to particular aspects of the subject, such as H.O. Pub. 
No. 257, Radar Plotting Manual, H.O. Pub. No. 217, Maneuvering Board Manual, and 
H.O. Pub. No. 226, Handbook of Magnetic Compass Adjustment and Compensation. 
There are a great number and variety of such books. In general, they can be obtained 
from stores handling nautical publications, government agencies having cognizance 
over the subjects of the manuals, or instrument makers (in the case of manuals describ- 
ing specific instruments). The U.S. Government Printing Office publishes lists of 
publications on a number of subjects and most other government agencies and commer- 
cial publishing companies have similar lists for distribution. 


Periodical Publications and Broadcasts 


425. Notice to Mariners, published weekly by the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office, 
lists changes in aids to navigation throughout the world, newly reported dangers such 
as wrecks, important new soundings, and official regulations affecting navigation. It 
is the official publication for the correction of charts, sailing directions, light lists, ete. 
It also carries announcements of new charts, new editions of charts, and new publica- 
tions. Two editions are published, one for the Atlantic and Mediterranean, and one 
for the Pacific and Indian Oceans. Notice to Mariners is distributed without charge to 
qualified users. It can be consulted at offices of sales agents for products of the U. S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, and U.S. Coast Guard; 
Branch Hydrographic Offices; District Offices of the Coast Guard; United States 
consulates abroad; and Centralization Offices in various ports of the world. 

426. Daily Memorandum, published each working day by the U.S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office, gives a synopsis of late information relating to aids to navigation and 
dangers to vessels, including reports of ice, derelicts, etc. The urgent items are also 
broadcast by radio (art. 427). It also contains advance information of the more 
important material that will appear in the Notice to Mariners. This publication is 
distributed locally by the Branch Hydrographic Offices. ,An East Coast edition is 
published at Washington, a West Coast edition by the Branch Hydrographic Office in 
San Francisco, a Pacific edition by the Branch Hydrographic Office in Honolulu, a 
Far East edition by the Branch Hydrographic Office in Yokosuka, and a Canal Zone 
edition by the Branch Hydrographic Office in Cristobal, C. Z. 

427. Radio broadcasts.—Nearly all maritime nations broadcast radio navigational 
warnings. In general, such broadcasts contain information of importance to the 
safety of vessels at sea, such as the position of ice and derelicts, inadequacy and changes 
in aids to navigation, mine fields, etc. Most of the information is furnished by cooperat- 
ing observers at sea. 

As a general rule, each nation broadcasts only those navigational warnings affecting 
its own coasts. In the United States the broadcasts are made by Navy and Coast 
Guard radio stations. The information is compiled by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office and the U. S. Coast Guard. Frequently, broadcasts include warnings from 
both agencies. The major items affecting the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and, occasion- 
ally, important Pacific and foreign notices are broadcast daily by station NSS, Wash- 
ington. The major Pacific items are broadcast daily by station NPG, San Francisco. 
Usually the information contained in these general broadcasts is adequate for offshore 
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navigation, but before nearing the coast, vessels should obtain the information available 
in local broadcasts from the area to be entered. In general, the information contained 
‘na local broadcast affects only the area in which the broadcasting station is located 
and, occasionally, adjacent areas. . 

Urgent messages, such as those concerning tsunamis (art. 3310), hurricanes, etc., 
are broadcast immediately upon receipt and at frequent intervals thereafter as long as 
they are applicable. In some countries provision is made whereby navigational 
warnings can be obtained upon request. In the majority of cases this information is a 
repetition of scheduled broadcasts. 

Urgent messages pertaining to the Atlantic area are called hydrolants and those 
pertaining to the Pacific hydropacs. These terms refer to messages broadcast by the 
United States. Urgent messages pertaining to the Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean 
and broadcast by the British Admiralty are called naveams. 

In addition to navigational warnings, radio services include time signals, weather 
and ice reports and predictions, distress information, and medical advice. Full in- 
formation on navigational radio broadcasts, including the times, stations, frequencies, 
and instructions for utilizing this service, is given in H.O. Pubs. Nos. 117—A and 
117-B, Radio Navigational Aids, and H.O. Pubs. Nos. 118-A and 118-B, Radio 
Weather Aids. 


Miscellaneous Charts and Publications 


428. Isomagnetic charts.—The U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office publishes a series 
of charts of magnetic information. There are five groups, each consisting of one chart 
for each polar region and one for the remainder of the world, plus grid variation charts 
for each polar region. There is one group each showing lines of equal dip (inclination), 
horizontal intensity, vertical intensity, total intensity, and variation of the compass 
(magnetic declination). In addition to these charts, the Hydrographic Office publishes 
a 12-sheet series of charts showing world coverage of magnetic variation of the compass. 
The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey publishes charts showing lines of equal variation 
for the United States and Alaska, and other isomagnetic charts. 

Variation is also shown on the navigator’s regular nautical charts. 

429. Great-circle charts.—The U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office publishes a num- 
ber of charts on the gnomonic projection with the points of tangency selected so as to 
make the charts suitable for planning ocean voyages. These charts are customarily 
used in connection with regular nautical charts, the desired great circle being plotted as a 
straight line on the gnomonic chart and various points along the line being transferred 
by means of its geographical coordinates (latitude and longitude) to the nautical chart 
to mark the ends of a series of rhumb lines. Points along any desired great circle 
can also be established by computation (art. 822). 

430. Aeronautical charts, although designed primarily for air navigation, are 
sometimes useful to the marine navigator as well. They often show more details of 
adjacent land than do nautical charts, and they show aeronautical beacons (lighted 
and radio) which can be of value to the marine navigator who understands their use. 
Such charts are published principally by the Aeronautical Chart and Information 
Center of the U. S. Air Force, the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the U.S. 


Navy Hydrographic Office. These agencies publish catalogs listing their aeronautical 
charts and publications. 
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431. Plotting charts and plotting sheets are published by the U. S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office. 

Plotting charts show the land area in outline. Soundings, aids to navigation 
and other information customarily shown on nautical charts are not given. The 
charts are used principally for planning. 3 

Plotting sheets are blank charts showing only the graticule of latitude and longi- 
tude lines, at a specified range of latitude, and compass roses. The meridians are not 
labeled, permitting the plotting sheet to be used at any longitude. A universal plotting 
sheet (art. 324) shows only the parallels of latitude, a central compass rose, and a 
single mid meridian. The user draws in the meridians at the correct interval, depending 
upon the latitude. In addition to the universal plotting sheet, there are four series of 
ordinary plotting sheets, each series of a different size. Details are given in Pub. No. 
1-N, Introduction Part I (Catalog of Nautical Charts and Publications). Plotting sheets 
are used primarily for plotting celestial fixes and dead reckoning at sea. The navigator 
customarily uses a chart when near land. 


432. Miscellaneous charts.—Both the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office and the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey publish a number of special charts listed in their 
catalogs. Some of the H.O. charts are listed in Pub. No. 1-N. Among these are 
track charts, an air route chart of the world, an airline distance map of the United 
‘States, a time zone chart of the world, outline charts and maps, azimuthal equidistant 
charts centered on certain strategic cities, star charts, special charts for the fishing 
industry, and others. 


433. Miscellaneous publications——There are numerous other publications of 
greater or less interest to navigators. Among these are: 

Chart No. 1, Nautical Chart Symbols and Abbreviations. A pamphlet showing 
the standard symbols in color and the various abbreviations which have been approved 
for use on nautical charts published by the United States of America. Much of this 
information is reproduced in appendix K. 

H.O. Pub. No. 103, Jnternational Code of Signals, Vol. I (visual). 

H.O. Pub. No. 110, DAPAC (Danger Areas in the Pacific). 

Nemedri. A publication giving routing instructions for areas in northern European, 
Mediterranean, and Black Sea waters declared dangerous because of mines. This 
publication is distributed by the British Admiralty for the International Routing and 
Reporting Authority. A United States reprint is distributed without cost by the Us: 
Navy Hydrographic Office. 

H.O. Pub. No. 150, World Port Indez. 

H.O. Pub. No. 216, Air Navigation. 

H.O. Pub. No. 220, Navigation Dictionary. 

Weather maps and reports, available from the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

H.O. Pub. No. 606-2, Navigational Observations. An instruction manual for the 
various observations on which the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office desires reports. 

H.O. Pub. No. 609, A Functional Glossary of Ice Terminology. 


H.O. 2102-D, Star Finder and Identifier. 
H.O. Misc. 10578, Eskimo Place Names and Aids to Conversation, compiled by 
Commander Donald B. MacMillan, USNR. 
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Rules of the Road—International—Inland. A pamphlet giving the international 
and inland rules of the road in parallel columns, followed by pilot rules for certain inland 
waters, published by the U.S. Coast Guard. Additional pamphlets or individual 
sheets published by the same agency give the specific rules applying to U.S. waterways. 
An example is the booklet entitled Rules of the Road—Western Rivers. 

Aids to Marine Navigation of the United States, published by the U.S. Coast Guard. 


CHAPTER V 


THE NAUTICAL CHART 


General Information 


501. Introduction.—A nautical chart is a conventional graphic representation, on 
a plane surface, of a navigable portion of the surface of the earth. It shows the depth 
of water by numerous soundings, and sometimes by depth curves, the shore line of 
adjacent land, topographic features that may serve as landmarks, aids to navigation, 
dangers, and other information of interest to navigators. It is designed as a work 
sheet on which courses may be plotted, and positions ascertained. It assists the 
navigator in avoiding dangers and arriving safely at his destination. The nautical 
chart is one of the most essential and reliable aids available to the navigator. 

502. Projections.—Nearly all nautical charts used for ordinary purposes of navi- 
gation are constructed on the Mercator projection (art. 305). Large-scale harbor charts 
on standard scales (1:12,500, 1:25,000, 1:50,000) are often constructed on the trans- 
verse Mercator projection. Charts for special purposes, such as great-circle sailing or 
polar navigation, often are on some other projection. Many aeronautical charts are 
constructed on the Lambert conformal projection (art. 314). The principal projections, 
with their navigational uses, are discussed in chapter ITI. 


503. Scale.—The scale of a chart is the ratio of a given distance on the chart to 
the actual distance which it represents on the earth. It may be expressed in various 
ways. ‘The most common are: 

Natural scale, expressed as a simple ratio or fraction. For example, 1:80,000 or 
ae means that one unit (such as an inch) on the chart represents 80,000 of the 
same unit on the surface of the earth. 

Numerical scale, or a statement of that distance on the earth shown in one unit 
(usually an inch) on the chart, or vice versa. For example, ‘‘30 miles to the inch”’ 
means that one inch on the chart represents 30 miles of the,earth’s surface. Similarly, 
“2 inches to a mile’’ indicates that 2 inches on the chart represent 1 mile on the earth. 

Graphic scale. A line or bar may be drawn at a convenient place on the chart 
and subdivided into nautical miles, yards, etc. All charts vary somewhat in scale 
from point to point, and in some projections the scale is not the same in all directions 
about a single point. A single subdivided line or bar for use over an entire chart is 
shown only when the chart is of such scale and projection that the scale varies a neg- 
ligible amount over the chart, usually one of about 1:50,000 or larger. Since one 
minute of latitude is very nearly equal to one nautical mile, the latitude scale serves as 
an approximate graphical scale. On most nautical charts the east and west borders 
are subdivided to indicate the latitude scale. 

On a Mercator chart the scale varies with the latitude. This is noticeable on a 
chart covering a relatively large distance in a north-south direction. On such a chart 
the scale at the latitude in question should be used for measuring distances. 

Of the various methods of indicating scale, the graphical method is normally 
available in some form on the chart. In addition, the natural scale is customarily 
stated on charts on which the scale does not change appreciably over the chart. 
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The natural and numerical scales of a chart are readily interchangeable. For in- 
stance, in a nautical mile there are about 6,076.11549 feet or 6,076.1 1549 X 12=72,913.39 
inches. If the natural scale of a chart is 1:80,000, one inch of the chart represents 
80,000 inches of the earth, or a little more than a mile. To find the exact amount, 
divide the scale by the number of inches in a mile, or agit Thus, a 
natural scale of 1:80,000 is the same as a numerical scale of 1.097 (or approximately 
72,913.39 

80,000 
0.9) inch to a mile. Similarly, if the numerical scale is 60 nautical miles to an inch, 
the natural scale is 1: (60 72,913.39) =1:4,374,803. 

It should be clearly understood that scale, as discussed above, refers to distances, 
not areas. If the area scale is desired, it is found by squaring the natural scale. Thus, 
if the natural scale of a chart is 1:50,000, the corresponding area scale is 1:(50,000< 
50,000)—1 :2,500,000,000 or one square inch on the chart represents 2,500,000,000 square 
inches on the earth, or a square 50,000 inches on a side. 

A chart covering a relatively large area is called a small-scale chart and one covering 
a relatively small area is called a large-scale chart. Since the terms are relative, there 
is no sharp division between the two. Thus, a chart of scale 1:100,000 is large scale 
when compared with a chart of 1:1,000,000 but small scale when compared with one 
of 1:25,000. 

504. Chart classification by scale——Charts are constructed on many different 
scales, ranging from about 1:2,500 to 1:14,000,000 (and even smaller for some world 
charts). Small-scale charts covering large areas are used for planning and for offshore 
navigation. Charts of larger scale, covering smaller areas, should be used as the vessel 
approaches pilot waters. Several methods of classifying charts according to scale 
are in use in various nations. The following classifications of nautical charts are 
those used by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office and the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey: 

Sailing charts are the smallest scale charts used for planning, fixing position at 
sea, and for plotting the dead reckoning while proceeding on a long voyage. The scale 
is generally 1:600,000 or smaller. The shore line and topography are generalized and 
only offshore soundings, the principal navigational lights, outer buoys, and landmarks 
visible at considerable distances are shown. 

General charts are intended for coastwise navigation outside of outlying reefs and 
shoals. The scales range from about 1:100,000 to 1:600,000. 

Coast charts are intended for inshore coastwise navigation where the course may 
lie inside outlying reefs and shoals, for entering or leaving bays. and harbors of consid- 
erable width, and for navigating large inland waterways. The scales range from about 
1:50,000 to 1:100,000. 

Harbor charts are intended for navigation and anchorage in harbors and small 
waterways. The scale is generally larger than 1:50,000. 

In addition, there are special series of charts, such as the 1:40,000 U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey charts of the Intracoastal Waterway (inside route) and various 
series of river and canal charts. 

505. Accuracy.—The accuracy of a chart depends upon: 

rues Thoroughness and up-to-dateness of the survey and other navigational informa- 
tion. Some estimate of the accuracy of the survey can be formed by an examination 
of the source notes given in the title of the chart. If the chart is based upon very old 
surveys, it should be used with caution. Many of the earlier surveys were made under 


1.1) miles to an inch. Stated another way, there are =0.911 (approximately 
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conditions that were not conducive to great accuracy. 
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It is safest to question every 


chart based upon surveys of doubtful accuracy. 
The number of soundings and their spacing is some indication of the completeness 
of the survey. Only a small fraction of the soundings taken in a thorough survey are 


shown on the chart, but sparse or un- 
evenly distributed soundings indicate that 
the survey was probably not made in 
detail. Large or irregular blank areas, or 
absence of depth curves, generally indicate 
lack of soundings in the area. If the water 
surrounding such a blank area is deep, 
there is generally considerable depth in the 
blank; conversely, shallow water surround- 
ing such an area indicates the strong pos- 
sibility of shoal water. If neighboring 
areas abound in rocks or are particularly 
uneven, the blank area should be regarded 
with additional suspicion. However, it 
should be kept in mind that relatively 
few soundings are shown when there is a 
large number of depth curves or where the 
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Fiacure 505a.—Part of a boat sheet, showing the 
soundings obtained in a survey. 


bottom is flat or gently and evenly sloping. Additional soundings are shown 
when they are helpful in indicating the uneven character of a rough bottom (figs. 505a 


and 505b). 


Even a detailed survey may fail to locate every rock or pinnacle, and in waters 
where their existence is suspected, the best methods for determining their presence are 
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Fiaure 505b.—Part of a nautical chart made 


from the boat sheet of figure 505a. Compare 
the number of soundings in the two figures. 


wire drag surveys or use of electronic un- 
derwater obstacle detection gear. Areas 
that have been dragged may be indicated 
on the chart and a note added to show 
the effective depth at which the drag was 
operated. 

Changes in the contour of the bottom 
are relatively rapid in areas where there 
are strong currents or heavy surf, partic- 
ularly when the bottom is composed prin- 
cipally of soft mud orsand. The entrances 
to bar harbors are especially to be regarded 
with suspicion. Similarly, there is some- 
times a strong tendency for dredged chan- 
nels to shoal, especially if they are sur- 
rounded by sand or mud, and cross cur- 
rents exist. Notes are sometimes shown 
on the chart when the bottom contours 


are known to change rapidly. However, the absence of such a note should not be 
regarded as evidence that rapid change does not occur. 


Changes in aids to navigation, structures, etc., 
charts are generally corrected in this regard to he date of distribution. 


are more easily determined, and 
However, 


there is always the possibility of a change having occurred since the chart was mailed 


or received. 


The date to which the chart was corrected is stamped on it 
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before distribution. All issues of Notice to Mariners printed after that date should be 
checked to ensure accuracy in this respect. 

2. Suitability of the scale for the design and intended navigational use. The same 
detail cannot be shown on a small-scale chart as on one of a larger scale. For this 
reason it is good practice to use the largest scale chart available when in the vicinity of 
shoals or other dangers. 

3. Presentation and adequacy of data. The amount and kind of detail to be shown, 
and the method of presentation, are continually under study by charting agencies. 
Development of a new navigational aid may render many previous charts inadequate. 
An example is radar. Many of the charts produced before radar became available lack 
the detail needed for confident identification of targets. 

Part of the responsibility for the continuing accuracy of charts lies with the user. 
If charts are to remain reliable, they must be corrected as indicated by the Notice to 
Mariners. In addition, the user’s reports of errors and changes and his suggestions 
often are useful to the publishing agencies in correcting and improving their charts. 
Navigators and maritime activities have contributed much to the reliability and use- 
fulness of the modern nautical chart. If a chart becomes wet, the expansion and 
subsequent shrinkage when the chart dries are likely to cause distortion. 

506. Dates on charts.—The system of dates now used on charts published by the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office is as follows: 

First edition. The original date of issue of a new chart is shown at the lower left- 
hand corner and at the top center margin, thus: 

lst Ed., Sept. 1901 


New edition. A new edition is made when, at the time of printing, the corrections 
are too numerous or too extensive to be reported in Notice to Mariners, making previous 
printings obsolete. The date of the first edition is retained at the top margin. At the 
lower left-hand corner it is replaced by the number and date of the new edition, thus: 


5th Ed., July 11, 1955 


Corrected (New) print. A corrected print contains corrections which have been 
published in the Notice to Mariners, and other information which is not of sufficient 
importance to justify a new edition. The date of a corrected print is the date on which 
the last check is made to see that all important corrections have been applied. 
Normally, this date is the Monday following the date of the last Notice to Mariners 
used. It is added at the lower left-hand corner of the chart, thus: 

5th Ed., July 11, 1955; Revised 2/4/57 
For any subsequent corrected prints the date is replaced by the later one, thus: 
5th Ed., July 11, 1955; Revised 2/17/58 

Hydrographic Office chart terminology is discussed in article 4406. 

Hand-correction date. Stocks of charts kept on hand by the publishing agencies or 
their distribution centers are hand corrected for changes shown in Notice to Mariners 
published prior to the date of distribution. The date of the latest issue for which hand 
corrections have been made is stamped in the margin. This is the most important date 
shown on the chart. Important changes after the date of the latest hand-corrected 
change are published in the weekly Notice to Mariners and should be applied immedi- 
ately by the user. 


Chart Reading 


507. Chart symbols.—Much of the information contained on charts is shown by 
conventional symbols which make no attempt at accuracy in scale or detail, but are 
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shown at the correct location and make possible the showing of a large amount of 
information without congestion or confusion. The standard symbols and abbrevia- 
tions which have been approved for use on regular nautical charts published by the 
United States of America are shown in appendix K. A knowledge of the meanings of 
these symbols is essential to a full understanding of charts. A fictitious sample chart 
showing a number of these symbols is given in figure 507. 

Most of the symbols and abbreviations shown in appendix K are in agreement with 
those recommended by the International Hydrographic Bureau. Where there is dis- 
agreement, the number of the symbol or abbreviation is in leaning figures. Vertical 
figures enclosed in parentheses indicate that the symbol or abbreviation is an addition 
to those recommended by the International Hydrographic Bureau. 

The symbols and abbreviations on any given chart may differ somewhat from 
those shown in appendix K because of a change in the standards since printing of the 
chart or because the chart was published by an agency having a different set of standards. 

508. Lettering.—Certain standards regarding lettering have been adopted, except 
on charts made from reproducibles furnished by foreign nations. 

Vertical type is used for features which are dry at high water and not affected by 
movement of the water, except for heights above water. 

Leaning type is used for water, underwater, and floating features, except soundings. 

The type of lettering used may be the only means of determining whether a feature 
may be visible at high tide. For instance, a rock might bear the title _________ Rock”’ 
whether or not it extends above the surface. If the name is given in vertical letters, 
the rock constitutes a small islet; if in leaning type, the rock constitutes a reef. 

509. The shore line shown on nautical charts is the boundary between water and 
land at high tide (usually mean high water). A broken line indicates that the charted 
position is approximate only. The nature of the shore may be indicated, as shown 
by the symbols in part A of appendix K. 

Where the low-water line differs considerably from the high-water line, the low- 
water line may be indicated by dots in the case of mud, sand, gravel, or stones, with the 
kind of material indicated, and by a characteristic symbol in the case of rock or coral. 
The area alternately covered and uncovered may be shown by a tint which is a com- 
bination of the land tint and a blue water tint. 

In marsh or mangrove areas, the outer edge of vegetation is used as the shore line. 
The inner edge is marked by a broken line when no other symbol (such as a cliff, levee, 
etc.) furnishes such a limit. The area between inner and outer limits may be given the 
combined land-water tint or the land tint. 

510. Water areas.—Soundings or depths of water are shown in several ways. 
Individual soundings are shown by numbers. These do not follow the general rule for 
lettering. They may be either vertical or leaning, or both may be used on the same 
chart to distinguish between the data based upon different surveys, different datums, 
or furnished by different authorities. 

On all charts produced from surveys by United States vessels, soundings are shown 
in English units (feet or fathoms). The unit used is shown in the chart legend. 
Foreign charts may show depths in meters, and occasionally in other units. The units 
used on charts of various nations are shown in appendix L. 

“No bottom” soundings are indicated by a number with a line over the top and a 
dot over the line, thus: 45: This indicates that the spot was sounded to the depth 


indicated without reaching the bottom. Areas which have been wire dragged are 
shown by a limiting line, and the clear effective depth is indicated, with a characteristic 
symbol under the numbers, thus: 24, 
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The soundings are supplemented by a series of bottom contours or depth curves 
connecting points of equal depth. These lines present a graphic indication of the 
configuration of the bottom. The types of lines used for various depths are shown in 
part R of appendix K. On some of the recent charts of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey an increased number of depth curves have been shown in solid blue or black 
lines, the depth represented by each being shown by numbers placed in breaks in the 
lines, as with land contours. This type chart, presenting a more detailed indication of 
the bottom configuration with fewer numerical soundings, is particularly useful to the 
vessel equipped with an echo sounder permitting continuous determination of a profile 
of the bottom. Such a chart, to be reliable, can be made only for areas which have 
been surveyed in great detail. 

Areas which uncover at low tide are tinted as indicated in article 509. Those 
areas out to a given depth, usually one, two, or three fathoms, often are given a blue 
tint, and occasionally a lighter blue is carried to some greater depth, usually five fathoms. 
On older charts the one-, two-, and three-fathom curves have stippled edges. Charts 
designed to give maximum emphasis to the configuration of the bottom show depths 
over the entire chart by a series of blue gradient tints similar to the tints sometimes 
shown on land areas to indicate graduations in height. These are called bathymetric 
charts. 

The side limits of dredged channels are indicated by broken lines. The controlling 
depth and the date it was determined, if known, are shown by a statement in or along 
the channel. The controlling depth is not necessarily an indication of the least depth 
in the channel on the date of determination. For channels less than 100 feet in width, 
at least 80 percent at the center is clear to the charted (controlling) depth. For 
channels more than 100 feet in width, at least the 50 percent at the center is clear to 
the charted depth. The possibility of shoaling since the controlling depth was deter- 
mined should be considered. 

The chart scale is generally too small to permit all soundings to be shown. In the 
selection of soundings to be shown, least depths are generally chosen first and a sounding 
pattern worked out to provide safety, a practical presentation of the bottom configura- 
tion, and a neat appearance. Depths greater than those indicated may be found close 
to charted depths, but steep changes in depth are given every consideration in sounding 
selection. Also, the state of the tide affects the depth at any given moment. An 
isolated shoal sounding should be approached with caution, or avoided, unless it is 
known that the area has been wire dragged, for there is always the possibility that a 
depth less than the least shown may have escaped detection. Also, the shoal area near 
a coast little frequented by vessels is sometimes not surveyed with the same thorough- 
ness as other areas. Such areas and those where rocks, coral, etc., are known to exist 
should be entered with caution, or avoided. 

The substance forming the bottom is shown by abbreviations, as listed in part 
S of appendix K. The meaning of some of the less-well-known terms is given below: 

Ooze is a soft, slimy, organic sediment composed principally of shells or other hard 
parts of minute organisms. 

: Marl is a crumbling, earthy deposit, particularly one of clay mixed with sand, 
lime, decomposed shells, etc. A layer of marl may become quite compact. 

Shingle consists of small, rounded, waterworn stones. It is similar to oravel 
but with the average size of stone generally larger. 

Schist is crystalline rock of a finely laminated nature. 

Madrepore isa stony coral which often forms an important building material for reefs. 
B a Ei ae in the ma state, or such material after it has solidified. It is formed 
é ey perature and issues from the earth through volcanoes. 
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Pumice is cooled volcanic glass with a great number of minute cavities caused by 
the expulsion of water vapor at high temperature, resulting in a very light material. 

Tufa is a porous rocky deposit sometimes formed in streams and in the ocean near 
the mouths of rivers. 

Scoria (plural scoriae) is rough, cinderlike lava. 

Seatangle is any of several species of seaweed, especially those of large size. 

Spicules are the small skeletons of various marine animals such as sponges. 

Foraminifera (plural) are small marine animals with hard shells of from one to 
many chambers. 

Globigerina is a very small marine animal of the foraminifera order, with a cham- 
bered shell, or the shell of such an animal. In large areas of the ocean the calcareous 
shells of these animals are very numerous, being the principal constituent of a soft 
mud or globigerina ooze, forming part of the ocean bed. 

Diatom is a microscopic animal with external skeletons of silica, often found in 
both fresh and salt water. Part of the ocean bed is composed of a sedimentary ooze 
consisting principally of large collections of the skeletal remains of diatoms. 

Radiolaria (plural) are minute sea animals with a siliceous outer shell. The 
skeletons of these animals are very numerous, especially in the tropics. 

Pteropod is a small marine animal with or without a shell and having two thin, 
winglike feet. These animals are often so numerous they cover the surface of the sea 
for miles. In some areas their shells cover the bottom. 

Polyzoa (plural) are very small marine animals which reproduce by budding, 
many generations often being permanently connected by branchlike structures. 

Cirripeda (plural) are barnacles and certain other parasitic marine animals. 

Fucus is a coarse seaweed growing attached to rocks. 

Matte is a dense, twisted growth of a sea plant such as grass. 

“Calcareous”’ is an adjective meaning “containing or composed of calcium or one 
of its compounds.” 

511. Chart datum.—Depths. All depths indicated on charts are reckoned from 
some selected level of the water, called the chart datum. The various chart datums 
are explained in chapter XXXI. On charts made from surveys conducted by the 
United States the chart datum is selected with regard to the tides of the region, so 
that depths might be shown in their least favorable aspect. On charts based upon 
those of other nations the datum is that of the original authority. When it is known, 
the datum used is stated on the chart. In some cases where the chart is based upon 
old surveys, particularly in areas where the range of tide is not great, the actual chart 
datum may not be known. 

For U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey charts of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the 
United States and Puerto Rico the chart datum is mean low water. For charts of the 
Pacific coast of the United States, including Alaska, it is mean lower low water. Most 
U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office charts are based upon mean low water, mean lower low 
water, or mean low water springs. The chart datum for British Admiralty charts based 
upon British surveys is mean low water springs in areas where the daily inequality is 
small, and Indian spring low water where the daily inequality is large. The chart 
datum for charts published by other countries varies greatly, but is usually lower than 
mean low water. On charts of the Baltic Sea, Black Sea, the Great Lakes, and other 
areas where tidal effects are small or without significance, the datum adopted is an 
arbitrary height approximating the mean water level. Chart datums used in various 
areas are shown in appendix M. 

The chart datum of the largest-scale charts of an area is generally the same as the 
reference level from which height of tide is tabulated in the tide tables. 
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The height of a chart datum is usually only an approximation of the actual mean 
value specified, for determination of the actual mean height usually requires a longer 
series of tidal observations than is available to the cartographer, and the height changes 
somewhat over a period of time. : 

Since the chart datum is generally a computed mean or average height at some state 
of the tide, the depth of water at any particular moment may be less than shown on 
the chart. For example, if the chart datum is mean lower low water, the depth of water 
at lower low water will be less than the charted depth about as often as it is greater. 
A lower depth is indicated in the tide tables by a minus sign (—). 

Heights. The shore line shown on charts is the high-water line, generally the 
level of mean high water. The heights of lights, rocks, islets, etc., are generally reckoned 
from this level. However, heights of islands, especially those at some distance from 
the coast, are often taken from sources other than hydrographic surveys, and may be 
reckoned from some other level, often mean sea level. The plane of reference for 
topographic detail is frequently not stated on the chart. 

Since heights are usually reckoned from high water and depths from some form of 
low water, the reference levels are seldom the same. This is generally of little practical 
significance, but it might be of interest under some conditions, particularly where the 
range of tide is large. 

512. Dangers are shown by appropriate symbols, asindicated in part O of appendix K. 

A rock which is uncovered at mean high water is shown as an islet enclosed by a 
dotted line to make it more prominent. If an isolated, offlying rock is known to un- 
cover at the chart datum but to be covered at high water, the appropriate symbol is 
shown and the height above the chart datum, if known, is usually given, either by 
statement such as ‘“‘Uncov 2 ft’? or by the figure indicating the number of feet above 
the chart datum underlined and usually enclosed in parentheses, thus: (2). This is illus- 
trated in figure 512a. A rock which does not uncover is shown by the appropriate symbol. 
If it is considered a danger to surface vessels, the symbol is enclosed by a dotted curve. 

A distinctive symbol is used to show a detached coral reef which uncovers at the 
chart datum. For a coral or rocky reef which is submerged at chart datum, the 
sunken rock symbol or an appropriate statement is used, enclosed by a dotted or dashed 
line if the limits have been determined. 

Several different symbols are used for wrecks, depending upon the nature 
of the wreck or scale of the chart. The usual symbol for a visible wreck is 
shown in figure 512b. A sunken 
wreck with less than ten fathoms 
_ of water over it is considered 
- lene ae dangerous and its symbol is sur- 

. rounded by a dotted curve. The 
safe clearance depth found over a 
wreck is indicated by a standard 
ounding number placed at the 
wreck. If this depth is determined 
by a wire drag, the sounding is 
underscored by the wire drag sym- 
bol (art. 510). 

Tide rips, eddies, and kelp are 
shown by symbol or lettering. 

Piles, dolphins (clusters of 
piles), snags, stumps, etc., are 
Figure 512a.—A rock awash. shown by small circles and a label 
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identifying the type of obstruction. Te ad Eee ry a ee 

If such dangers are submerged, —* #4 Neck ) & 1 spaley | 

the letters “Subm” precede the  _ simon, eee ate) | 

label. yee Cs \ af Cove f | 
513. Aids to navigation are (2 > > ae 4 | 

shown by symbol, as given in ap- “ DY — Avi \ / 

pendix K, usually supplemented | woe mr al Lee: | 

by abbreviations and sometimes |”. sect Bie | 

by additional descriptive text. | Seas \ 8 

In order to render the symbols _ . | 

conspicuous it is necessary to rN ““ 

show them in greatly exaggerated 4 


size relative to the scale of the 
chart. It is therefore important : 
that the navigator know which [OS BR ee 
part of the symbol represents Figure 512b.—A visible wreck. 

the actual position of the aid. For floating aids (lightships and buoys), the 
position part of the symbol marks the location of the anchor or sinker, the aid 
swinging in an orbit around this position. 

The principal charted aids to navigation are lighthouses, beacons, lightships, radio- 
beacons, and buoys. The number of aids shown and the amount of information con- 
cerning them varies with the scale of the chart. Wherever distance of visibility is 
given, it is computed for a height of eye of the observer of 15 feet. Unless otherwise 
indicated, lights which do not alternate in color are white, and alternating lights are 
red and white. Light lists give complete navigational information concerning them. 

Lighthouses and lighted beacons are shown as black dots surrounded by magenta 
disks. The disks for primary lighthouses are a little larger than those for beacons. 
In either case, the center of the black dot within the magenta disk is the position of 
the light. On older charts a six-pointed star symbol was used for primary lighthouses 
and a five-pointed star symbol for beacons. The center of the star symbol marks the 
position of the light. 

On large-scale charts the characteristics of lights are shown in the following order: 


Characteristic Example Meaning 
1. Character Gp. FI. group flashing 
2. Color R red 
3. Period (2) 10 sec. two flashes every 10 seconds 
4. Height 160 ft. 160 feet 
5. Visibility 19M visible 19 nautical miles (15 ft. height of eye) 
6. Number ds light number 6 


The legend for this light would appear on the chart: 
Gp. FI. R (2) 10 sec. 160 ft. 19 M “6” 


On older charts this form is varied slightly. As the chart scale becomes smaller the six 
items listed above are omitted in the followiag order: first, height; second, period 
(seconds); third, number (of flashes, etc.) in group; fourth, light number; fifth, visi- 
bility. Names of unnumbered lights are shown when space permits. 

Daybeacons (unlighted beacons) are shown by small triangles, the center of the 
triangle marking the position of the aid. Except on Intracoastal Waterway charts the 
abbreviation Bn is shown beside the symbol, with the appropriate abbreviation for color. 
For black beacons the triangle is solid black and there is no color abbreviation. All 
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beacon abbreviations are in vertical lettering, as appropriate for fixed aids (fig. 513a). 
Lightships are shown by ship symbol, the center of the small circle at the base of 
the symbol indicating the position of the lightship’s anchor. On recent charts the 
circle is overprinted by a small 
oa ae 65 eta 34 7) | magenta disk as shown in figure 
P8Sayreck ee 513b. As a floating aid, the light 
eas a pers eee | characteristics and the name of the 
ae opted ee lightship are given in leaning letters. 
256 fee oe Cu Radiobeacons are indicated on 
o the chart by a small magenta circle, 
Sees as shown in figure 513b, accom- 
| panied by the appropriate abbre- 
36 viation to indicate whether an 
ory ordinary radiobeacon (R Bn) or a 
radar beacon (Racon). The same 
symbol is used for a radio direction 
lead ees finder station with the abbreviation 
ae lane ove id) “RDF” and a coast radar station 
Selene be Pe ee with the abbreviation Ra. Other 
ac 4 4 IR 


45 
me | 34 38 
rawberry Ledge rky 

& 38 


Eos | sate ca 42 


34 

in von split cag woe radio stations are indicated by a 

Figure 513a—A daybeacon. small black circle with a dot in the 

center, or a smaller circle without a 

dot, and the appropriate abbreviation. In every case the center of the circle marks 
the position of the aid. 

Buoys, except mooring buoys, are shown by a diamond-shaped symbol and a small 
dot outside the diamond and near one of its points (at one of its acute angles). The dot 
indicates the position of the buoy’s sinker. A mooring buoy is shown by a distinctive 
symbol as indicated at number 
22 of part L, appendix K. The 
small circle interrupting the 
symbol’s base line indicates the 
position of the sinker. 

A black buoy is shown by 
a solid black diamond symbol, 
without abbreviation. For all 
other buoys, color is indicated 
by an abbreviation, or in full by 
a note on the chart. In addi- 


tion, the diamond shape of \ sorter spd DIAPHONE h@) 
symbols of red buoys are colored J i “< 


magenta. A buoy symbol with \ r 
a line connecting the side points 
(shorter axis), half of the sym- Figure 513b.—A lightship with a radiobeacon. 


bol being magenta or open and 
the other half black, indicates horizontal bands. A line connecting the upper and 
lower points (longer axis) represents vertical stripes. Two lines connecting the oppo- 
site sides of the symbol indicate a checkered buoy. 
There is no significance to the angle at which the diamond-shape appears on the 
chart. The symbol is placed so as to avoid interference with other features of the chart 
Lighted bouys are indicated by a small magenta disk centered on the dot or snail 
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circle indicating the position of the buoy’s sinker, as shown in figure 513c. On older 
charts a series of radiating lines representing light rays was drawn about the dot or 
circle, and no magenta disk was given. 

Abbreviations for light characteristics, type and color of buoy, number of the buoy, 
and any other pertinent information given near the symbol are in leaning letters. The 
letter C, N, or S, indicates a can, nun, or spar, respectively (art. 917). The words 
“bell,” “gong,” and “whistle,” are shown as BELL, GONG, and WHIS, respec- 
tively. The number or letter designation of the buoy is given in quotation marks on 
small-scale charts. On large-scale charts they are given without quotation marks or 
punctuation, thus: No 1, No 2, ete. 

Station buoys are not shown on small-scale charts, but are given on some large- 
scale charts. 

Aeronautical lights included in the light lists are shown by the lighthouse symbol, 
accompanied by the abbreviation “AERO”. The completeness to which the character- 
istics are shown depends principally upon the effective range of other navigational 
lights in the vicinity, and the _- —— 
usefulness of the light for marine 
navigation. 

Ranges are indicated by a 
dashed or solid line. If the di- 
rection is given, it is expressed 
in degrees clockwise from true 
north. 

Fog signal apparatus is indi- 
cated by the appropriate word in 
capital letters (HORN, BELL, 


8 


GONG, etc.) or an abbreviation : bisin 69 by a 
indicating the type of sound. alee yo; ite omnia ae " 

The letters “D.F.S.”’ indicate a a ey ee 

distance finding station having iqunupbl se Adi chtedibio 


synchronized sound and radio 

signals. The location of a fog signal which does not accompany a visual aid, either 
lighted or unlighted, is shown by a small circle and the appropriate word in vertical 
block letters. 

Private aids are not indicated on the chart except in special cases. When they are 
shown, they are marked ‘Privately maintained” or “Priv. maintd’’ Any privately 
maintained unlighted aid is indicated by a small circle accompanied by the word 
“Marker,” or a larger circle with a dot in the center and the word “MARKER,” 
the symbols for any landmark or conspicuous object not having a distinctive symbol. 
The center of the circle indicates the position of the aid. A privately maintained 
lighted aid has the light symbol and is accompanied by the characteristics and the 
usual indication of its private nature. 

Floats are indicated by the open buoy symbol accompanied by the word “FLOAT.” 
Either the lighted or unlighted symbol is used, as appropriate, to indicate whether or 
not the float displays a light. 

A light sector is the sector or area bounded by two radii and the arc of a circle in 
which a light is visible or in which it has a distinctive color different from that of 
adjoining sectors. The limiting radii are indicated on the chart by dotted lines. 

Colors of the sectors are indicated by words spelled out if space permits, or by 
abbreviation (W, R, etc.) if it does not. 
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Limits of light sectors and ares of visibility as observed from a vessel are given in 
the light lists, in clockwise order. ; 

514. Land areas.—The amount of detail shown on the land areas of nautical 
charts depends upon the scale, the intended purpose of the chart, and available informa- 
tion. Since the advent of radar, topographical details have increased and have been 
extended farther inland, where this information has been available. 

Relief is shown by contours, form lines, hachures, or tint shading. Tint shading 
is used principally to stress those terrain features affecting surface radar returns. It 
may be shown with or without contours and spot elevations. 

Contours are lines connecting points of equal elevation. The heights represented 
by the contours are indicated in leaning figures at suitable places along the lines. Heights 
are usually expressed in feet (or in meters with means for conversion to feet on certain 
special charts). The interval between contours is uniform over any one chart, except 
that certain intermediate contours are sometimes shown by dashed line. When contours 
are broken, their locations are approximate. 

Form lines are approximations of contours used for the purpose of indicating 
relative elevations. They are used in areas where accurate information is not available 
in sufficient detail to permit exact location of contours. Elevations of individual 
form lines are not indicated on the chart. 

Hachures are short lines, or groups of lines, indicating the direction and extent of 
steep slopes. The lines generally follow the direction of the slope, the length of the lines 
indicating the height of the slope. Distinctive symbols somewhat resembling hachures 
are used for cliffs or other steep slopes on or near the coast line, where contours or form 
lines, being virtually over each other, would be difficult to interpret or would fail to 
give a true indication of the nature of the terrain. 

Spot elevations are generally given only for summits or for tops of conspicuous 
landmarks. The heights of spot elevations and contours are given with reference to 
mean high water when this information is available. 

When there is insufficient space to show the heights of islets or rocks, they are 
indicated by leaning figures enclosed in parentheses in the water area nearby. 

Cities and roads. Except on the smaller scale charts, cities are usually represented 
by their street systems or a conventional system of intersecting lines. The symbol for 
large cities approximates their extent and shape. Street names are generally not 
charted except those along the waterfront on the largest scale charts. Only the more 
important streets are shown on smaller scale charts. In general, only the important 
through highways and roads leading from them to the waterfront are shown. Oc- 
casionally, highway numbers are given. When shown, trails are indicated by a light 
broken line. Buildings along the waterfront or individual ones back from the water- 
front but of special interest to the mariner are shown on large-scale charts. Special 
symbols are used for certain kinds of buildings, as indicated in part I of appendix K. 
Both single and double track railroads are indicated by a single line with cross marks. 
In general, city electric railways are not charted. A fence or sewer extending into 
the water is shown by a broken line, usually labeled. Airports are shown on small- 
scale charts by symbol and on large-scale charts by shape and extent of runways. 
Breakwaters and jetties are shown by single or double lines depending upon the scale 
of the chart. A submerged portion and the limits of the submerged base are shown 
by broken lines. 

515. Landmarks are shown by symbols, as given in appendix K. Some of the 
accompanying labels encountered on a chart are interpreted as follows: 

Building or house. One of these terms, as appropriate, is used when the entire 
structure is the landmark, rather than an individual feature of it. 
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A spire is a slender pointed structure extending above a building. It is seldom 
less than two-thirds of the entire height of the structure, and its lines are rarely broken 
by stages or other features. The term is not applied to a short pyramid-shaped structure 
rising from a tower or belfry. 

A cupola (kii’pé-la) is a small dome-shaped tower or turret rising from a building 
(fig. 515). 

A dome is a large, rounded, hemispherical structure rising above a building, or a 
roof of the same shape. A prominent example is that of the Capitol of the United States, 
in Washington. 

A chimney is a relatively small, upright structure projecting above a building for 
the conveyance of smoke. 

A stack is a tall smokestack or 
chimney. The term is used when 
the stack is more prominent as : ep 
a landmark than accompanying ‘ on) 
buildings. 

A flagpole is a single staff from 
which flags are displayed. The 
term is used when the pole is not 
attached to a building. 

The term flagstaff. is used for 
a flagpole rising from a building. 

A flag tower is a scaffold-like 
tower from which flags are dis- 


played. = ioe Snore Beach\., 

A radio tower is a tall pole or o ji ( Ne 
structure for elevating radio an- / fT NWO. . : 
tennas. Figure 515.—A cupola. 


A radio mast is a relatively 
short pole or slender structure for elevating radio antennas, usually found in groups. 

A tower is any structure with its base on the ground and high in proportion to its 
base, or that part of a structure higher than the rest, but having essentially vertical 
sides for the greater part of its height.. 

A lookout station or watch tower is a tower surmounted by a small house from 
which a watch is kept regularly. 

A water tower is a structure enclosing a tank or standpipe so that the presence of 
the tank or standpipe may not be apparent. 

A standpipe is a tall cylindrical structure, in a waterworks system, the height 
of which is several times the diameter. 

The term tank is used for a water tank elevated high above the ground by a tall 
skeleton framework. 

The expression gas tank or oil tank is used for the distinctive structures described 
by these words. 


516. Miscellaneous.—Measured mile. A measured nautical mile indicated on a 
chart is accurate to within six feet of the correct length. Most measurements in the 
United States were made before 1959, when the United States adopted the international 
nautical mile. The new value is within six feet of the previous standard length olf 
6,080.20 feet, adjustments not having been made. If the measured distance differs 
from the standard value by more than six feet, the actual measured distance is stated 
and the words ‘measured mile’’ are omitted. 
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Periods after abbreviations in water areas are omitted, as these might be mistaken 
for rocks. However, a lower case i or j is dotted. 

Courses shown on charts are given in true directions, to the nearest minute of arc. 

Bearings shown are in true directions toward (not from) the objects. 

Commercial radio broadcasting stations are shown on charts when they are of 
value to the mariner either for obtaining radio bearings or as landmarks. 

Rules of the road. Lines of demarcation between the areas in which international 
and inland rules apply are shown only when they cannot be adequately described in 
notes on the chart. a7 

Compass roses are placed at convenient locations on Mercator charts to facilitate 
the plotting of bearings and courses. The outer circle is graduated in degrees with 
zero at true north. The inner circle is graduated in points and degrees with the arrow 
indicating magnetic north. 

Magnetic information. On many charts magnetic variation is given to the nearest 
15’ by notes in the centers of compass roses. When this is done, the annual change is 
given to the nearest 1’ to permit correction of the given value at a later date. However, 
since the annual change is a variable quantity, and since the values given are rounded 
off, as well as for other reasons, it is wise to use a chart of recent date. On other charts 
the variation is given by a series of isogonic lines connecting points of equal variation, 
usually a separate line being given for each degree of variation. The line of zero varia- 
tion is called the agonic line. Many plans and insets show neither compass roses nor 
isogonic lines, but indicate magnetic information by note. A local magnetic disturbance 
of sufficient force to cause noticeable deflection of the magnetic compass, called 
local attraction, is indicated by a note on the chart. 

Currents are sometimes shown on charts by means of arrows giving the directions, 
and figures giving the speeds. The information thus given refers to the usual or average 
conditions, sometimes based upon very few observations. It is not safe to assume that 
conditions at any given time will not differ considerably from those shown. 

Longitudes are reckoned eastward and westward from the meridian of Greenwich, 
England, unless otherwise stated. Nearly all modern charts use Greenwich. 

Notes on charts should be read with care, as they may give important information 
not graphically presented. Several types of notes are used. First, those in the margin 
give such information as the chart number and (sometimes) price, publication and 
edition notes, identification of adjoining charts, etc. Second, notes in connection with 
the chart title include such information as scale, sources of charted data, tidal informa- 
tion, the unit in which soundings are givén, cautions, etc. A third class of notes is that 
given in proximity to the detail to which it refers. Examples of this type of note are 
those referring to local magnetic disturbance, controlling depths of channels, measured 
miles, dangers, dumping grounds, anchorages, ete. 

Title. The chart title may be at any convenient location, usually in some area 
not important to navigation. It is composed of several distinctive parts as shown in 
figure 516. 

Use of Charts 


517. Advance preparation.—Before a chart is to be used, it should be studied 
carefully. All notes should be read and understood. There should be no question of 
the meanings of symbols or the unit in which depths are given, for there may not be 
time to determine such things when the ship is underway, particularly if an emergency 
should arise. Since the graduations of the latitude and longitude scales differ con- 
siderably on various charts, those of the chart to be used should be noted carefully. 
Dangers and abnormal conditions of any kind should be noted. 
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ASIA 
PERSIAN GULF—SAUDI ARABIA 


APPROACHES TO 
vereou>RA'S AT TANNURAH 


SOURCE AND DATE(S) 5 From U.S. Navy surveys between 1940 and 1952 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHIC AREA ——> 


OF SURVEY with additions from British surveys in 1949 and 1950 
SOUNDINGS IN FATHOMS 
(Under Eleven in Fathoms and Feet) 
CHART DATUM ———> reduced to the approximate level of Indian Spring Low Water 


HEIGHTS IN METERS ABOVE MEAN SEA LEVEL 
Value of heights in feet shown thus: (/02 ft/ 


LEGEND ———~————-> For Symbols and Abbreviations, see Chart No. 1 


PROJECTION ——————-> MERCATOR PROJECTION 

HORIZONTAL DATUM ——————————————>_ NAHRWAN DATUM 

SCALE: ————————————  ~SCALE 1:150,000 AT LAT. 27° 
Figure 516.—A ehart title. 


Particular attention should be given to soundings. It is good practice to select 
a realistic danger sounding (art. 911) and mark this prominently with a colored pencil. 

It may be desirable to place additional information on the chart. Arcs of circles 
might be drawn around navigational lights to indicate the limit of visibility at the 
height of eye of an observer on the bridge. Notes regarding the appearance of light 
structures, tidal information, prominent ranges, or other information from the light 
lists, tide tables, tidal current tables, and sailing directions might prove helpful. 

The particular preparation to be made depends upon the requirements and the 
personal preferences and experience of the individual navigator. The specific infor- 
mation selected is not important. But it is important that the navigator familiarize 
himself with his chart so that in an emergency the information needed will be available 
and there will be no question of its meaning. 

518. Maintaining charts.—When a chart is received, the date to which it has been 
hand corrected will be found stamped in the margin. Responsibility for maintaining it 
after this date lies with the user. An uncorrected chart is a menace. The various issues 
of Notice to Mariners subsequent to the stamped hand correction date contain all 
the information needed for maintaining charts. The more urgent items are also given 
in advance in the Daily Memorandum or by radio broadcast. A convenient way of 
keeping a record of the Notice to Mariners corrections made to each chart on hand is 
by means of 58-inch chart correction record cards (PRNC-NHO-5610/2, formerly 
form N.H.O. 1278), which can be purchased for a nominal sum. 

When a new edition of a chart is published, it should be obtained and the old one 
retired from use. The very fact that a new edition has been prepared generally indi- 
cates that there have been changes that cannot adequately be shown by hand correction. 

519. Use and stowage of charts.—Charts are among the most important aids of 
the navigator, and should be treated as such. When in use they should be spread 
out flat on a suitable chart table or desk, and properly secured to prevent loss or 
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damage. Every effort should be made to keep charts dry, for a wet chart stretches 
and may not return to the original dimensions after drying. The distortion thus 
introduced may cause inaccurate results when measurements are made on the chart. 
If a chart does become wet, the distortion may be minimized by ironing the chart 
with a warm iron until it is dry. 

Permanent corrections to charts should be made in ink so that they will not be 
inadvertently erased. All other lines should be drawn lightly in pencil so that they 
can be easily erased without removing permanent information or otherwise damag- 
ing the chart. To avoid possible confusion, lines should be drawn no longer than 
necessary, and adequately labeled. When a voyage is completed, the charts should 
be carefully and thoroughly erased unless there has been an unusual incident such 
as a grounding or collision, when they should be preserved without change, as they 
will undoubtedly be requested by the investigating authority. After a chart has been 
erased, it should be inspected carefully for possible damage and for incompletely 
erased or overlooked marks that might prove confusing when the chart is next used. 

When not in use charts should be stowed flat in their proper drawers or portfolios, 
with a minimum of folding. The stowed charts should be properly indexed so that 
any desired one can be found when needed. In removing or replacing a chart, care 
should be exercised to avoid damage to it or other charts. 

A chart that is given proper care in use and stowage can have a long and useful life. 

520. Chart lighting.—In the use of charts it is important that adequate lighting 
be provided. However, the light on the bridge of a ship underway at night should 
be such as to cause the least interference with the darkness-adaptation of the eyes of 
bridge personnel who watch for navigational lights, running lights, dangers, etc. 
Experiments by the Department of the Navy have indicated that red light is least 
disturbing to eyes which have been adapted to maximum vision during darkness. In 
some instances red lights, filters, or goggles have been provided on the bridges or in 
chartrooms of vessels. However, the use of such light seriously affects the appearance 
of a chart. Red, orange, and buff disappear. Other colors may appear changed. 
This has led to the substitution of magenta or purple for red and orange, and gray for 
buff on some charts. However, before a chart is used in any light except white, a 
preliminary test should be made and the effect noted carefully. If a glass or plastic 
top is provided for the chart table or desk, a dim white light below the chart may provide 
sufficient illumination to permit chart reading, without objectionable disturbance of 
night vision. 
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CHAPTER VI 


INSTRUMENTS FOR PILOTING AND DEAD RECKONING 


Introduction 


601. Kinds of instruments.—The word ‘‘instrument’’ has several meanings, at 
least two of which apply to navigation: (1) an implement or tool, and (2) a device by 
which the present value of a quantity is measured. Thus, a straightedge and a mechan- 
ical log are both instruments, the first serving as a tool, and the second as a measuring 
device. This chapter is concerned with the navigational instruments used for plotting, 
and those for measuring distance or speed, depth, and direction. Instruments for 
measuring time are discussed in chapter XV. These quantities are the basic data in 
dead reckoning (ch. VIII) and piloting (ch. IX). Other instruments are discussed in 
chapters XI, XV, XXXVII, and XL. 

In addition to the instruments discussed, several others are important to the 
navigator. Binoculars are helpful in observing landmarks. A flashlight has many 
uses, the principal one being to illuminate the scales of instruments when they are to 
be read at night. Erasers should be soft, and pencils should not be so hard that they 
damage the surface of the chart. The navigator’s chart is discussed in chapter V. 


Plotting Instruments 


602. Dividers and compasses.—Dividers, or ‘‘pair of dividers,’ is an instrument 
originally used for dividing a line into equal segments. The instrument consists essen- 
tially of two hinged legs with pointed ends which can be separated to any distance 
from zero to the maximum imposed by physical] limitations. The setting is retained 
either by friction at the hinge, as in the usual navigational dividers, or by means of a 
screw acting against a spring. 

If one of the legs carries a pencil or ruling pen, the instrument is called compasses. 
The two legs may be attached to a bar of metal or wood instead of being hinged, thus 
permitting greater separation of the points. Such an instrument is called beam 
compasses or beam dividers (fig. 4011b). 

The principal use of dividers in navigation is to measure or transfer distances on 
a chart, as described in article 804. Compasses are used for drawing distance circles 
(art. 905), circles of visibility (art. 916), or any plotting requiring an arc of a circle. 

The friction at the hinge of most dividers and compasses can be varied, and should 
be adjusted so that the instrument can be manipulated easily with one hand, but will 
retain the separation of the points in normal handling. A drop of oil on the hinge 
may be required occasionally. The points should be sharp, and should have equal 
length, permitting them to be brought close together for the measurement of very short 
distances. 

For navigation, it is desirable to have dividers and compasses with comparatively 
long legs, to provide adequate range for most requirements. It is desirable to learn 
to manipulate dividers or compasses with one hand. 

603. Parallel rulers are an instrument for transferring a line parallel to itself. In 
its most common form it consists of two parallel bars or rulers, connected in such a 
manner that when one is held in place on a flat surface, the other can be moved, remain- 
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ing parallel to its original direction. Firm pressure is required on one ruler while the 
other is being moved, to prevent slippage. The principal use of parallel rulers in 
navigation is to transfer the direction of a charted line to a compass rose, and vice versa. 

The edges of the rulers should be truly straight; and in the case of double-edged 
rulers, should be parallel to each other in order that either edge can be used. Paral- 
lelism can be tested by comparison of all edges with the same straight line, as a meridian 
or parallel of a Mercator chart. The linkage can be tested for looseness and lack of 
parallelism by ‘“‘walking” the rulers between parallel lines on opposite sides of the chart 
and back again. 

Some metal parallel rulers have a protractor engraved on the upper surface to 
permit orientation of the ruler at any convenient meridian. 

In one type of instrument, parallelism during transfer is obtained by supporting 
a single ruler on two knurled rollers. Both rollers have the same diameter, and the 
motion of one is transmitted to the other by an axle having a cover which provides a 
convenient handle. This type of ruler is convenient and accurate, and is less likely 
to slip than the linked double-ruler type. However, care is necessary to prevent its 
rolling off the chart table when the vessel is rolling or pitching. 

Directions can also be transferred by means of two triangles such as are used in 
drafting, or by one triangle and a straightedge. One edge of a triangle is aligned in 
the desired direction and the triangle is then moved along a straightedge held firmly 
against one of its other edges until the first edge is at the desired place on the chart. 
Some triangles have protractors (art. 604) engraved on them to assist in transferring 
lines. Such a triangle becomes 
a form of plotter (art. 605). 

604. Protractor.—A pro- 
tractor is a device for measuring 
angles on a chart or other surface. 
It consists essentially of agradu- 
ated arc, usually of 180°, on suit- 
able material such as metal or 
plastic. 

A three-arm protractor con- 
sists essentially of a circular pro- 
tractor with three radial arms 
attached. This instrument, 
discussed in greater detail in 
article 4011, is used primarily 
in hydrographic surveying. 

605. Plotters.—The in- 
creased popularity of graphical 
methods in practical navigation 
during recent decades has re- 
sulted in the development of a 
wide variety of devices to facili- 
tate plotting. In its most 
common form, such a device con- 
sists essentially of a protractor 
combined with a straightedge. 
There are two general types, one 
Figure 605.—Two plotters having no movable parts. having no movable parts, and 
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the other having a pivot at the center of the arc of the protractor, to permit rotation 
of the straightedge around the protractor. Examples of the fixed type are illustrated 
in figure 605. Those shown were designed for air navigation, but are applicable to 
many processes of marine navigation. The direction of the straightedge is controlled 
by placing the center of the protractor arc and the desired scale graduation on the 
same reference line. If the reference line is a meridian, the directions shown by the 
straightedge are true geographic directions. If, as in some processes of celestial navi- 
gation, it is desired to plot a line perpendicular to another line, the direction may be 
measured from a parallel of latitude or its equivalent, instead of adding or subtract- 


SONA 


Figure 606.—Drafting machine. 


ing 90° from the value and measuring from a meridian. Some fixed-type plotters have 
auxiliary scales labeled to indicate true direction if a parallel is used as the reference. 

Most plotters also provide linear distance scales, as shown in figure 605. In the 
movable-arm type of plotter, a protractor is aligned with a meridian, and the movable 
arm is rotated until it is in the desired direction. 

606. Drafting machine.—If a chart table of sufficient size is available, a drafting 
machine (fig. 606) is probably the most desirable plotting instrument. The straight- 
edge of this instrument can be clamped so as to retain its direction during movement 
over tbe entire plotting area. Straightedges of various lengths and linear scales are 
interchangeable. Some models make provision for mounting two straightedges per- 
pendicular to each other. However, for most purposes of navigation, the perpendicular 
is more conveniently obtained by the use of a triangle with a single straightedge. The 
movable protractor also retains its orientation, and can be adjusted to conform to the 
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compass rose of a chart secured in any position on the chart table. Directions of the 
straightedge can then be read or set on the protractor without reference to charted 
compass roses. Use of the clamped protractor requires that charted meridians be 
straight and parallel, as on a Mercator chart (art. 305). Tts use 1s restricted with 
projections such as the Lambert conformal (art. 314), on which meridians converge. 

When a drafting machine is used, the chart or plotting sheet is first secured 
to the chart table. The straightedge is aligned with a meridian (or parallel) and 
clamped in position. The protractor is then adjusted so that 000° and 180° (090° and 
270° if a parallel is used) are at the ruler indices, and clamped. With this setting, any 
subsequent position of the ruler is indicated as a true direction. If the protractor is 
offset by the amount of the compass error (ch. VII), true directions can be plotted by 
setting the straightedge at the compass direction on the protractor, without need for 
applying compass error arithmetically. However, it is generally preferable to keep it 
set to true directions, and apply compass error mentally. 

If accurate results are to be obtained, the anchor base must be rigidly fastened to 
the chart table. This should be checked from time to time, as the base may be loosened 
by vibration or normal use. The pivots in the anchor base should be firm without 
binding. The endless belts of the parallel motion mechanism should be taut if rigidity 
of the ruler is to be preserved. Provision is usually made for adjusting each of the 
various rulers to uniformity of alignment so that any other ruler can be substituted 
without changing the setting. As with parallel rulers, the device can be checked for 
parallelism by means of meridians or parallels on opposite sides of a Mercator chart. 


Distance and Speed Measurement 


607. Units of measurement.—Mariners generally measure horizontal distances in 
nautical miles (art. 205), but occasionally in yards or feet. Either feet or fathoms are 
used for measuring depth of water, and feet for measuring height above water. The 
British yard is now equal to that of the United States (art. 205). However, the differ- 
ence was never significant in the ordinary practice of navigation. Nations which 
have adopted the metric system use meters in place of yards, feet, and fathoms, and 
for some purposes they use kilometers in place of nautical miles. Conversion factors 
for these and other units are given in appendix D. Nautical miles of 6,076.11549 feet 
(approximately) and land or statute miles of 5,280 feet can be interconverted by means 
of table 20. Meters, feet, and fathoms can be interconverted by means of table 21. 

Speed is customarily expressed in knots (art. 206), or for some purposes, in kilo- 
meters per hour, or yards or feet per minute. For short distances, a nautical mile can be 
considered equal to 2,000 yards or 6,000 feet. This is a useful relationship because 
pei 0n feet per minute. Thus, speed in knots is equal approximately to 
hundreds of feet per minute or, hundreds of yards per 3-minute interval. 

608. Distance, speed, and time are related by the formula 


distance=speed X time. 


Therefore, if any two of the three quantities are known, the third can be found. The 
units, of course, must be consistent. Thus, if speed is measured in knots, and time 
in hours, the answer is in nautical miles. Similarly, if distance is measured in yards, 
and time in minutes, the answer is in yards per minute. 

Table 19 is a speed, time, and distance table which supplies one of the three values 
if the other two are known. It is intended primarily for use in finding the distance 
steamed in a given time at a known speed. Table 18 is for use in determining speed 
by measuring the time needed to steam exactly one mile. 
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The solution of problems involving distance, speed, and time can easily be accom- 
plished by means of a slide rule (art. 015). If the index of scale C is set opposite speed 
in knots on scale D, the distance in nautical miles appears on scale D opposite time in 
hours on scale C. If 60 of scale C is set opposite speed in knots on scale D, the distance 
covered in any number of minutes is shown on scale D opposite the minutes on scale C. 
Several circular slide rules particularly adapted for solution of distance, speed, and 


DISTANCE 


RED NAUT MILES 
BLACK--YARDS 


NAUTICAL SLIDE RULE 
U. S.NAVY BUREAU OF SHIPS 
MFR'S. PART NO. FNS.3 
CONTRACT NO. NXss-60767 
G. FELSENTHAL & SONS, CHICAGO 


Figure 608.—The nautical slide rule. 


time problems have been devised. One of these, called the ‘Nautical Slide Rule’ is 
shown in figure 608. 

609. Measurement of distance to an object can be made in a variety of ways, as 
by radar (art. 1208), sonar (art. 1108), RAR beacon (art. 1205), distance finding sta- 
tion (art. 1205), sextant angle (art. 905), range finder, or by several indirect methods. 
Another method used principally for measuring distance between ships in formation, 
but useful in measuring other distances, is by means of a small, hand-held instrument 


called a stadimeter. 
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Fiaure 609a.—Stadimeters. Brandon (sextant) type at left; Fisk type at right. 


Two types of stadimeters are illustrated in figure 609a. Both the Brandon 
or sextant type and the Fisk type operate on the principle used in table 9: 


In a plane right triangle, ABC, having opposite sides a, b, and c¢, 


tan A=*, and b=a cot A. 

This is applied to the stadimeter as shown in figure 609b. The height of the object 
is set on the height scale of the instrument, and the measured subtended angle is ex- 
pressed in yards on the distance (range) scale. To measure the angle, one directs the 
line of sight through the instrument to the water line of the object observed, and ad- 
justs the range index until the reflection of the top of the object is seen in coincidence 
with the water line. If the readings are not within the scale of the instrument, some 
fraction or multiple of the height can be used and a corresponding adjustment made 
to the answer. Thus, if half the height is set on the instrument, the distance indicated 
is half the correct value. 

Since the observer’s eye is not at the water level, a right angle is not necessarily 
formed between the line of sight and the top of the observed object. However, the 


Fiaure 609b.—Geometry of a stadimeter measurement. The distance b=a cot A. 
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resulting error is so small that it can be neglected under ordinary circumstances. 

The aspect of a ship observed should be considered in stadimeter ranges. Thus, 
little error is introduced if the observer is broad on the beam of the other vessel, as in 
figure 609b, but less accuracy is obtained if the other vessel presents an end-on view, 
unless the water line directly below the masthead is correctly estimated. 

A stadimeter can be used to indicate that a change in distance has occurred, even 
when the height of the object is not known. Similar indication of a change in distance 
can be obtained by a sextant (art. 905), or the actual distance can be determined by 
the measured angle and table 9 if the height is known. 

610. Measurement of distance traveled may be made directly, or the distance 
can be determined indirectly by means of the speed and time, using the relationship 
given in article 608. 

One of the simplest mechanical distance-measuring devices is the taffrail log, con- 
sisting of (1) a rotator which turns like a screw propeller when it is towed through the 
water; (2) a braided log line, up to 100 fathoms in length, which tows the rotator and 
transmits its rotation to an indicator on the vessel; and (3) a dial and pointer mech- 
anism which registers the distance traveled through the water. In some installations, 
the readings of the register are transferred electrically to a dial on or near the bridge. 

The taffrail log is usually streamed from the ship’s quarter, although it may be 
carried at the end of a short boom extending outboard from the vessel. The log line 
should be sufficiently long, and attached in such position, that the rotator is clear of 
the disturbed water of the wake of the vessel; otherwise an error is introduced. Errors 
may also be introduced by a head or following sea; by mechanical wear or damage, such 
as a bent fin; or by fouling of the rotator, as by seaweed or refuse. 

An accurately calibrated taffrail log in good working order provides information 
of sufficient reliability for most purposes of navigation. Its readings should be checked 
at various speeds by towing it over a known distance in an area free from currents. 
Usually, the average of several runs, preferably in opposite directions, is more accu- 
rate than a single one. If an error is found, it is expressed as a percentage and applied 
to later readings. The calibration should be checked from time to time. 

Although a taffrail log is included in the equipment carried by many oceangoing 
vessels, the convenience and reliability of other methods of determining distance or 
speed have reduced the dependence formerly placed upon this instrument. 

611. Measurement of speed.—Speed can be determined indirectly by means of 
distance and time, or it can be measured directly. All instruments now in common 
use for measuring speed determine rate of motion through the water. This is done 
(1) electromagnetically, (2) by measuring the water pressure due solely to the for- 
ward motion of the vessel, (3) by means of a small screw propeller having a speed of 
rotation proportional to speed of the vessel, and (4) by determining the relationship 
between ship speed and speed of rotation of its screw or screws. Instruments for 
measuring speed, like those for measuring distance, are called logs. 

Before the development of modern logs, speed was determined in a number of 
ways. Perhaps the most common primitive device is the chip log (art. 112), although a 
ground log (a weight, with line attached, which was thrown overboard and rested on 
the bottom in shallow water) and a Dutchman’s log (art. 112) have also been used. 
These devices are rarely used by modern navigators. 

Speed over the bottom can be determined (1) by direct measurement; (2) by 
measuring on the chart or plotting sheet the distance made good between fixes, and 
dividing this by the time; or (3) by finding the vector sum of velocity through the 
water and velocity of the current. A suitable instrument for measuring speed over 
the bottom is not generally available, although some developmental work along this 
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line has been done. Measurement of the distance between two fixes requires a method 
of obtaining accurate fixes. The third method requires knowledge of velocity through 
the water, and current. An estimate of the current can be used to determine the approx!- 
mate course and speed over the bottom. However, estimates are not always accurate, 
and an instrument to measure current would provide better results. Such an instru- 
ment, called the geomagnetic electrokinetograph (GEK), has been developed. By 
means of two electrodes towed astern, beyond the magnetic influence of the vessel, 
the component of current perpendicular to the course is measured. By measurement 
of two such components, preferably on perpendicular courses, one can determine the 
total current. This device has given satisfactory results in experimental work, having 
been used primarily by oceanographers in their study of ocean currents, but has not 
been adapted for use in ordinary navigation. 

612. The electromagnetic type underwater log consists essentially of a rodmeter, 
an oscillator-amplifier, and an indicator-transmitter. The rodmeter, which protrudes 
below the hull of the vessel, contains an electromagnetic sensing element which pro- 
duces a voltage directly proportional to speed through the water. This voltage is 
amplified in the oscillator-amplifier, and is converted to pointer and synchro indica- 
tions of speed in the indicator-transmitter. The speed signals are also converted to 
distance, by means of a roller-and-disk mechanism in the indicator-transmitter. This 
system has no orifice or moving parts external to the vessel, and has high precision 
and accuracy from zero speed to full scale. 

613. Speed measurement by dynamic water pressure.—When an object is moving 
through a fluid such as water or air, its forward side is exposed to a dynamic pressure 
which is proportional to the speed at which the object is moving, in addition to the 
static pressure due to depth and density of the fluid above the object. When the fluid 
is water, and ship speeds are involved, dynamic pressure is equal to 


S? 


een), 


where P is dynamic pressure, 5 is speed through the water, and g is the acceleration 
due to gravity (32.2 feet per second per second, approximately). If this formula is 
solved for S, it becomes 
S=1.353 V/gP. 
If 32.2 is substituted for g: 
S=7.68 yP. 


Therefore, if dynamic pressure can be measured, this principle can be used for deter- 
mining speed. 

One of the most widely used means of measuring dynamic pressure is by a Pitot 
tube. This device consists of a tube having an opening on its forward side or end. 
If the tube is stationary in the water, this opening is subject to static pressure only. 
But when the tube is in motion, the pressure at the opening is the sum of static and 
dynamic pressures. This is called Pitot pressure or total pressure. The Pitot tube is 
surrounded by an outer tube which has openings along its athwartship sides. Whether 
the tube is stationary or in motion, these openings are subject to static pressure only. 

. In the Pitot-static log (fig. 613) the Pitot tube is in the form of a vertical “rodmeter”’ 
which extends through and is supported by a sea valve in the vessel’s bottom. The 
tube extends 24 to 30 inches below the bottom of the vessel, into water relatively 
undisturbed by motion of the hull. The two pressures, Pitot and static, are led to 
separate bellows attached to opposite ends of a centrally pivoted lever. This lever is 
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Figure 613.—A Pitot-static log. 
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electrically connected to a mechanism which controls the speed of a pump. {hee oe 
vessel is dead in the water, the pressures are equal, and the pump Is stopped. ‘ en 
the ship is moving, the pump speed is regulated so that the pressures 1n the two bellows 
are equalized. Thus, the pump speed is proportional to the ship speed. 

Through suitable gearing, the pump provides a mechanical output at the rate 
of 60 revolutions per nautical mile. This rotation 1s transmitted electrically to the 
master indicator, where the distance traveled appears on the distance counter in units 
of 0.01 nautical mile. In addition, the master indicator has a timing device which 
transforms distance and time into speed, the latter appearing on the speed dial 

Both speed and distance indications may be transmitted to various repeaters 
throughout the ship. Logs of this type have been replaced in ships of the US. Navy 
by those of the electromagnetic type to provide both greater accuracy at each calibration 
speed and over a given range of speeds. 

In an early model of this type log, the two pressures from. the Pitot tube are led 
to opposite sides of a manometer. The difference in pressure is indicated by a pressure 
gage graduated to read directly in knots. Distance is determined by a mechanical 
integrator and cam attached to the speed dial. ie 

Various less accurate instruments have been devised for determining speed by 
measuring water pressure due to forward motion of the vessel. These are relatively 
simple, inexpensive instruments intended primarily for use by small craft. One instru- 
ment has a finger which the water pressure forces aft against a calibrated spring. A 
flexible hydraulic cable transmits the motion to a speed indicator. Another instrument 
uses a small scoop attached to the hull of the vessel. The pressure of the water scooped 
up is transmitted by tubing to the speed indicator, which is essentially a pressure gage 
graduated in knots. A third type measures the drag of a small towed object. The 
accuracy of such devices depends to a large extent upon the refinements of design, 
manufacture, installation, maintenance, and calibration. 

614. Impeller-type log.—An impeller-type log has a small propeller-driven alter- 
nating-current generator located near the outer end of a rodmeter which extends through 
a sea valve on the hull plating, and projects approximately two feet into the water. 
The propeller rotates as it moves through the water. The number of itsrevolutions is 
proportional to the distance traveled through the water, and its speed of rotation is 
proportional to the ship’s speed. The output of the generator is amplified, and passed 
to the master indicator-transmitter, where the number of cycles, reduced by gearing, is 
recorded on mileage counter dials in units of 0.01 nautical mile. The frequency of the 
alternating current, being proportional to ship speed, is transmitted to a tachometer 
mechanism geared to the pointer of the speed indicator. Calibration is accomplished 
by adjusting the position of driving rollers along the radius of a driven disk. 

The speed and distance indications of the master indicator can be transmitted to 
remote indicators. Speed indications of this equipment are accurate to approximately 
0.15 knot at speeds between 0.25 knot and 25 knots. 

615. Speed by engine revolution counter.—The number of turns of a propeller 
shaft is proportional to the distance traveled. If the element of time is added, speed 
can be determined. If the screw were advancing through a solid substance, the dis- 
tance it would advance in one revolution would be the pitch of the screw. Thus, if a 
propeller having a pitch of ten feet turns at 200 revolutions per minute, it advances 
2,000 feet in one minute, equivalent to a speed of 19.75 knots. It does not do so in 
water because of slip, the difference between the distance it would advance in a solid 
substance and actual distance traveled, expressed as a percentage of the former. For 
example, if slip is 18 percent, both the ship’s speed and distance covered are reduced 


ee this percentage. Thus, instead of 19.75 knots, the speed is only 19.75 X0.82=16.2 
<nots. 
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Slip depends upon the type and speed of rotation of the propeller, the type of 
ship, the condition of loading and ship’s bottom, the state of the sea and the ship’s 
course relative to it, and the apparent wind. Despite the many variables, slip can be 
determined with sufficient accuracy for practical navigation. This is usually accom- 
plished by steaming a known distance and noting the time of passage. The speed 
corresponding to the number of revolutions being used can then be determined by 
means of the formula of article 608, in the form 

distance 


Bee time 


or by reference to table 18 (if the distance is exactly one mile). Thus, speed can be 
determined directly, without computing slip, and a table or curve of ship speed for 
various engine revolution speeds can be made. In determining speed in this manner, 
the average speed of two runs (one in each direction) should be used. The vessel 
should be on course and speed long enough to stabilize slip before starting each run. 
Any suitable distance can be used, but a distance of one nautical mile has been measured 
at various convenient locations. Each such measured mile is suitably marked on the 
beach, and shown on the chart, with the course to steer. 

This method of determining speed is widely used in the merchant marine. By means 
of an engine revolution counter the number of revolutions during any suitable time 
interval can be measured. If a tachometer is available, the rate of shaft revolution is 
determined, usually in revolutions per minute. For best results, allowance should 
be made for condition of the bottom, draft and trim of the vessel, and the state of the sea. 


Depth Measurement 


616. Importance.—<Accurate knowledge of the depth of water under a vessel is 
of such navigational importance that there is a legal requirement that American 
merchant vessels of 500 gross tons or more engaged in ocean and coastwise service 
“shall be fitted with an efficient mechanical deep-sea sounding apparatus in addition 
to the deep-sea hand leads.” 

617. The lead (léd) is a device consisting of a suitably marked line having a 
weight attached to one of its ends. It is used for measuring depth of water. Although 
the lead is probably the oldest of all navigational aids, it is still a highly useful device, 
particularly in periods of reduced visibility. Although its greatest service is generally 
in the shoal water near the shore, it sometimes can provide valuable information when 
the vessel is out of sight of land. 

Two types of lead are in common use, the hand lead, weighing from 7 to 14 pounds 
and having a line marked to about 25 fathoms; and the deep-sea (dipsey) lead, weighing 
from 30 to 100 pounds and having a line marked to 100 fathoms or more in length. 
The markings commonly used on lead lines are as follows: 


Distance Distance 
from lead ; from lead 
in fathoms Marking in fathoms Marking 
2 two strips of leather 20 short line with two knots 
3 three strips of leather 25 short line with one knot 
5 white rag (usually cotton) 30 short line with three knots 
7 red rag (usually wool) 35 short line with one knot 
10 leather with hole 40 short line with four knots 
13 same as three fathoms 45 short line with one knot 
15 same as five fathoms 50 short line with five knots 


17 same as seven fathoms etc. 
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Fathoms marked on the lead line are called marks. The intermediate whole 
fathoms are called deeps. In reporting depths it is customary to use these terms, as 
“by the mark five,” “deep six,” etc. The only fractions of a fathom usually peponres 
are halves and quarters, the customary expressions being “and a half, eight, less a 
quarter, four,” etc. A practice sometimes followed is to place distinctive markings on 
the hand lead line at each foot near the critical depths of the vessel with which it is to 
be used. The markings should be placed on the lead line when it 1s wet, and the ac- 
curacy of the marking should be checked from time to time to detect any changes in the 
length of the line. The distance from the hand of the leadsman to the surface of the 
water under various conditions of loading should be determined so that correct allow- 
ance can be made when the marking nearest the surface cannot be observed. 

The lead itself has a recess in its bottom. If this recess is filled with tallow or other 
suitable substance, a sample of the bottom can sometimes be obtained. This informa- 
tion can prove helpful in establishing the position of the vessel. If tallow is not avail- 
able, some other substance can be used. Soap is suitable if it is replaced from time to 
time. When the recess is filled for obtaining a sample, the lead is said to be armed 
with the substance used. 

618. The sounding machine, developed by William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) as a 
substitute for the deep-sea lead, provides means for obtaining approximate soundings 
to a depth of about 100 fathoms without slowing or stopping the vessel. This is ac- 
complished by attaching a depth-registering device to the lead so that a vertical cast is 
unnecessary. 

Several types of depth-registering device have been developed, all depending upon 
the increase of pressure with depth (art. 3008). The most common form is a slender glass 
tube coated on the inside with a chemical which changes color when contacted by sea 
water, or having a ground surface on the inside so that it appears white when dry and 
clear when wet. The chemical tube requires recoating after each sounding, but the 
ground glass tube can be used over and over again, if it is cleaned thoroughly and 
allowed to dry after each using. The top of the tube is closed. As the lead sinks, 
water is forced into the tube, compressing the entrapped air. The height to which 
the water rises is an indication of depth. The upper end of a ground glass tube is 
sealed with a cap which can be removed to facilitate cleaning and drying. 

Errors are introduced if the inside diameter of the glass tube is not uniform through- 
out its length, if the chemical has deteriorated, or if salt is not washed out of the ground 
glass tube after use. Errors from these sources may be as much as 20 percent. If the 
indicated depth is too great, a dangerous situation exists. A slight error may be 
introduced by atmospheric pressure, but since the scale is calibrated for a lower-than- 
normal pressure, the usual error is on the side of safety. For usual pressures, readings 
are about three percent too little. If the temperature of the air is different from that 
of the sea, the entrapped air will expand or contract as it is immersed in the water, 
causing an error of about one percent for each 3° change of temperature. If the air 
is cooled, the indicated depth is too great. Error will also be introduced if the cap 
permits leakage of air. 

A mechanical depth recorder is sometimes used. This consists essentially of a 
pointer which is attached to a piston forced against the tension of a spring as the water 
pressure increases. The pointer remains at the greatest depth reached, requiring re- 
setting before the next sounding is made. 

In critical areas, it is wise to check the readings of a sounding machine, or to use 
another method of sounding. If an echo sounder (art. 619) is not available, a check 
can be made by stopping the vessel, running out a measured length of sounding wire 
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(at least 50 fathoms if depth permits), and comparing this measured length with the 
indication of the depth-registering device. 

619. Echo sounder.—Most soundings are now made by means of an echo sounder. 
This instrument produces an underwater sound-wave signal, and measures the elapsed 
time until return of an echo from the bottom. It is a form of sonar (art. 1108), although 
this term is usually applied only to similar equipment which directs the sound-wave 
signal horizontally to measure range. An echo sounder operating within the range of 
audible sound (about 20 to 20,000 cycles per second) may be called a sonic depth 
finder. One using sound 
waves of a higher frequency 
may be called an ultrasonic 
depth finder. The trend has 
been toward higher frequen- 
cy, to reduce interference 


from ship noise. SOUNDING 


There are many forms of a INDICATOR 


Se Eee 


echo sounder. In a typical 
installation (fig. 619) a light 
tube is mounted vertically 
behind an opaque shield which 
rotates at a predetermined 
speed. A narrow slot in the 
shield permits the light to 
be seen at one place only. 
This slot is under or adjacent 
to a circular scale graduated 
in depth. The sound-wave 
signal is transmitted when 
the slot is at the top or zero 
of the scale. At this instant, 
the light flashes. When an 
echo is received, the light 
again flashes. The gradua- 
tion adjacent to the second 


flash indicates the depth. 
Several different scales may Figure 619.—The indicator of an echo sounder. 


be available for use in various 

depths. The scale is controlled by adjusting the speed of rotation of the opaque shield. 
If the depth is greater than the maximum graduation of the scale in use, an erroneous 
reading may be obtained unless the operator is alert. Thus, if the maximum reading 
is 400 fathoms, and the depth of the water is 600 fathoms, the shield will make a com- 
plete rotation and half of another before the echo returns. The scale would indicate 
a reading of 200 fathoms. If allowance is made for the number of complete rota- 
tions, accurate soundings can be obtained at a relatively large scale. However, there is 
less possibility of error if the correct scale is used. Doubt as to the correct scale can be 
removed by switching to a smaller scale (greater depth), if one is available. In some 
models the light itself rotates. Some of the newer echo sounders are equipped with a 
recording device that produces a written trace of the bottom, called a bottom profile 
(fig. 4206a). This is accomplished by means of an arm which moves across a graduated 
tape, making one transit for each sounding. When the echo is received, a short line is 
produced on a moving tape graduated in time and depth units. 
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Echo sounders of American manufacture are calibrated for a speed of sound of 
4,800 feet per second. The actual speed varies primarily with the temperature, pres- 
sure, and salinity, as discussed in article 3503, but in the ocean 1s nearly always faster 
than the speed of calibration. The error thus introduced is on the side of safety unless 
the water is fresh or very cold. Soundings shown on charts of the U. S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office are those obtained by an echo sounder without correction, and can 
therefore be compared directly with the readings obtained aboard ship since the varia- 
tion in speed from mean conditions is not great. Only in precise scientific work should 
it be necessary to correct the readings for actual sound speed under prevailing conditions. 
Accurate adjustment can be made only if information is available on conditions at 
various depths. 

Errors are sometimes introduced by false bottoms. If soft mud covers the ocean 
floor, some of the sound-wave energy may penetrate to a harder layer beneath, resulting 
in indication of two bottoms. It is not unusual in deep water to receive a strong return 
at a depth of about 200 fathoms during the day, and somewhat nearer the surface at 
night. This is called the phantom bottom or deep scattering layer. It is believed to be 
due to large numbers of tiny marine animals. Schools of fish return an echo sufficiently 
strong to make the echo sounder a valuable aid to commercial fishermen. 

In modern equipment the sound waves, whether sonic or ultrasonic, are produced 
electrically by means of a transducer, a device for converting electrical energy to sound 
waves, or vice versa. The transducer utilizes either the piezo-electric properties of 
quartz or the magnetostriction properties of nickel and its alloys. 

Early models produced sound signals by striking the ship’s hull with a mechanical 
hammer in the forward part of the vessel. The echo was received by a microphone in 
the after part of the vessel, depth being determined by the angle at which the signal 
returned. 


Direction Measurement 


620. Reference directions.—A horizontal direction is generally expressed as an 
angle between a line extending in some reference direction and a line extending in the 
given direction. The angle is numerically equal to the difference between the two 
directions, called the angular distance from the reference direction. Unless the refer- 
ence direction is stated or otherwise understood, the intended direction is in doubt. 
Thus, to a navigator, direction 135° is southeast. To an astronomer or surveyor, it 
may be northwest. 

A number of reference directions are used in navigation. If a direction is stated in 
three figures, without designation of reference direction, it is generally understood that 
the direction is related to true (geographical) north. When grid navigation (art. 2510) 
is being used, particularly in high latitudes, grid north is generally used as the reference 
direction. The reference direction for magnetic directions is magnetic north, and that 
for compass directions is compass north. For relative bearings it is the heading of the 
ship. For amplitudes, the reference direction is east or west, usually 090° or 270° true, 
but magnetic, compass, or even grid east or west may be used. In maneuvering situa- 
tions, the heading of another vessel might be used as the reference direction. 

The primary function of an instrument used for measuring direction is to determine 
the reference direction. This having been done, other directions can be indicated by a 
compass rose oriented in the reference direction. North is established by some form of 
compass. A compass rose is attached to the north-seeking element so that other direc- 
tions can be determined directly. However, if one always keeps in mind that the primary 
function of the instrument is to indicate a reference direction, he should be able to avoid 
some of the mistakes commonly made in the application of compass errors. 
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621. Desirable characteristics of a navigational compass.—To adequately serve 
its purpose, a navigational compass needs to have certain characteristics to permit it 
to meet requirements of accuracy, reliability, and convenience. 

The most important characteristic is accuracy. No other quality, however im- 
portant or to whatever extent it may be possessed, compensates for the lack of accuracy. 
This does not mean that the compass need be without error, but that such errors as it 
may possess can be readily determined. Provision should be made for removing 
deviation or reducing it to a minimum (ch. VII). If accurate horizontal directions 
are to be determined, the compass needs to be provided with some type of compass 
rose maintained in a horizontal position (art. 2903). Adequate sighting equipment is 
needed if bearings are to be observed, and an index is needed to mark the forward 
direction parallel to the keel if heading is to be measured. Accurate readings cannot 
be expected from a compass that hunts (oscillates) excessively. A characteristic closely 
related to accuracy is precision (art. O03). The amount of precision required varies 
somewhat with the use and depends as much upon the steadiness of the compass and 
its design as upon its inherent qualities. 

A compass is reliable when its operation is not often interrupted; when its indica- 
tions are relatively free from unknown or unsuspected disturbances; when it is little 
affected by extremes of temperature, moisture, vibration, or the shock of gunfire; and 
when it is not so sensitive that large errors are introduced by ordinary changes in condi- 
tions or equipment near the compass. 

The value of a compass is dependent somewhat upon the convenience with which 
it can be used. Accuracy, too, may be involved. Thus, a compass should not be 
installed in such a position that one must be in an unnatural or uncomfortable position 
to use it. A compass intended for use in obtaining bearings is of reduced value if it 
is installed at a location that does not permit an unobstructed view in most directions. 
The compass graduations and index should be clean, adequately lighted if the instru- 
ment is to be used at night, and clearly marked. 

622. Kinds of compasses.—The compasses commonly used by the mariner are 
(1) magnetic and (2) gyroscopic. The magnetic compass tends to align itself with the 
magnetic lines of force of the earth, while the gyro compass seeks the true (geographic) 
meridian. The word ‘‘compass’’ is also applied to instruments which do not contin- 
uously indicate some form of north. Thus, an aircraft directional gyro (art. 2803) 
tends to remain approximately aligned with any great circle to which it is set. An 
astro compass, sun compass, or sky compass (art. 2515) is used to determine the head- 
ing or other reference directly at any given moment, by means of celestial bodies. 

A compass may be designated to indicate its principal use, as a standard, steering, 
or boat compass. The compass designated as standard is usually a magnetic compass 
installed in an exposed position having an unobstructed view in most directions, per- 
mitting accurate determination of error. Preferably, it is located at a magnetically 
favorable position near the bridge. Before the development of a reliable gyro com- 
pass, the standard compass was used for navigation of the vessel and for determining 
the error of the steering compass. 

Although the modern, reliable gyro compass has largely superseded the magnetic 
compass for most purposes, directional information is so important to a vessel that the 
availability of a second method is considered justified. It is wise to understand both 
types, keep a record of errors and the performance of all compasses, and to compare 
the indications of magnetic and gyro compasses at frequent intervals, as every half 
hour when underway. 

623. Magnetic compasses.—If a small magnet is pivoted at its center of gravity 
in such manner that it is free to turn and dip, it will tend to align itself with the magnetic 
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field of the earth (art. 706). It thus provides a directional reference and becomes e 
simple compass. However, such a compass would not be adequate for es pen 
ship. For this purpose a compass should have a stronger directive element than t a 
provided by a single, pivoted magnet, should have provision for measuring various 
directions, should have some means of damping the oscillations of the directive element, 
should be approximately horizontal, and should have some means of neutralizing local 
magnetic influences. 

In a mariner’s compass, several magnets are mounted parallel to each other. To 
them is attached a compass card having a compass rose to indicate various directions 
(art. 624). Both magnets and compass card are enclosed in a bowl having a glass top 
through which the card can be seen. The bowl is weighted at the bottom and is sus- 
pended in gimbals in such manner that it remains nearly horizontal as the vessel rolls 
and pitches. In nearly all modern compasses the bowl is filled with a liquid that 
supplies a buoyant force almost equal to the force of gravity acting upon the directive 
element and card. This reduces the friction on the pivot (a metal point in a jeweled 
bearing), and provides a means of damping the oscillations of the compass card. The 
card is mounted in such manner as to remain in an essentially horizontal position. 
A mark called a lubber’s line is placed on the inner surface of the bowl, adjacent to 
the compass card, to indicate the forward direction parallel to the keel when the bowl 
is correctly installed. The gimbals used for mounting the compass bowl are attached 
to a stand called a binnacle, which in most installations is permanently and rigidly 
attached to the deck of the vessel, usually on its longitudinal center line. Most bin- 
nacles provide means for neutralization of local magnetic influences due to magnetism 
within the vessel. A cover or “hood” is provided to protect the compass from the 
elements, dust, etc. 

Directional information is of such importance that selection and installation of a 
suitable compass should be made carefully, seeking such guidance as may be needed. 
In the U. 8. Navy this is covered by Bureau of Ships’ directives. For merchant 
vessels and yachts, one would do well to consult a dependable compass adjustor before 
selecting and installing a compass or making any alteration in the vicinity of the 
compass. Common errors are the use of a compass designed for a different type craft 
(as an aircraft compass in a boat), permitting chrome plating of a binnacle by someone 
who does not know how to do this without creating a magnetic field, authorizing elec- 
tric welding of steel near the compass, improper installation of magnetic equipment 
or electric appliances near the compass, allowing short circuits to occur in the vicinity 
of the compass, etc. 

After the compass has been selected and installed, proper adjustment and com- 
pensation (ch. VII) are important, and future care of the instrument should not be 
neglected. It should be checked and overhauled at regular intervals, and any indica- 
tion of malfunctioning or deterioration, however slight, should not be overlooked. 
Discoloration of the liquid or the presence of a bubble, for instance, indicates a condition 
that should be investigated and corrected at once. If it becomes necessary to add 
liquid, one should be certain that he has the correct substance, and should attempt to 
determine the source of the leak. Except as a temporary expedient, this is best done 
by a professional. Some compasses should be protected from prolonged exposure to 
sunlight, to prevent discoloration of the card and liquid. 
ot If a vessel is to be inactive for a long period of time—at least several months— 
it 1s good practice to remove the magnetic compass from its binnacle and store it in a 
place relatively free from magnetic influences, and of approximately even temperature. 
Unless instructions indicate otherwise, the compass should be stored upside down, to 
remove the weight from the pivot, and prevent the card from swinging. 
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624. The compass card is composed of light, nonmagnetic material. In nearly 
all modern compasses the card is graduated in 360°, increasing clockwise from north 
through east, south, and west. An older system still used somewhat is to graduate 
the card through 90° in each quadrant, increasing from both north and south. Some 
compass cards are graduated in “points,” usually in addition to the degree gradua- 
tions. There are 32 points of the compass, 11%° apart. The four cardinal points 
are north, east, south, and west. Midway between these are four intercardinal points 
at northeast, southeast, southwest, and northwest. These eight points are the only 
ones appearing on the cards of compasses used by the U. S. Navy. The eight points 
between cardinal and intercardinal points are named for the two directions between 
which they lie, the cardinal name being given first, as north northeast, east northeast, 
east southeast, etc. The remaining 16 points are named for the nearest cardinal or 
intercardinal point ‘‘by’’ the next cardinal point in the direction of measurement, as 
north by east, northeast by north, etc. Smaller graduations are provided by dividing 
each point into four “quarter points,” thus producing 128 graduations altogether. 
There are several systems of naming the quarter points. That used in the U.S. Navy 
when quarter points were used is given in table 2. 

The naming of the various graduations of the compass card in order is called 
boxing the compass, an important attainment by the student mariner of earlier gener- 
ations. The point system of indicating relative bearings (art. 904) survived long 
after degrees became almost universally used for compass and true directions. Except 
for the cardinal and intercardinal points, and occasionally the two-point graduations, 
all of which are used to indicate directions generally (as “northwest winds,” meaning 
winds from a general northwesterly direction), the point system has become largely 
historical. 

625. The U. S. Navy 712-inch compass has a liquid-filled bowl in which a 7%-inch 
aluminum card is pivoted. There is provision for either one or two pairs of magnets, 
symmetrically placed. The card and magnet assembly is provided with a central 
float or air chamber to reduce the weight on the pivot to between 60 and 90 grains 
(0.14 and 0.21 oz.) at 60° F when the correct compass fluid is used. Older compasses 
use a fluid consisting of 45 percent ethyl alcohol and 55 percent distilled water. Newer 
compasses use a highly refined petroleum distillate similar to varsol. Use of this oil 
increases the stability and efficiency of the compass. A hollow cone extends into the 
underside of the float. The bottom of this cone is open. The pointed top has a jewel 
bearing of synthetic sapphire. The card-float-magnet assembly rests on an osmium- 
iridium tipped pivot at the jewel center. This pivot extends upward from the bottom 
of the bowl. This compass is illustrated in figure 625. 

The compass bowl] is made of cast bronze, and has a tightly gasketed glass top 
cover to prevent leakage of the liquid. A bellows-type expansion chamber is pro- 
vided to allow for changes in volume of the liquid as the temperature changes. The 
top rim or bezel of the bowl is accurately machined so that an azimuth or bearing 
circle can be placed over it. The compass is equipped with a gimbal ring for keeping 
the compass level when mounted in a binnacle. In addition to providing support for 
the compass, the binnacle has provision for housing the correctors used to neutralize 
local magnetic effects within the vessel. 

626. The U. S. Navy six-inch compass is a newly developed instrument which 
differs in a number of respects from older magnetic compasses. It is lighter in weight, 
requires less space, and is expected to prove more reliable with less maintenance than 
the 74-inch compass. The six-inch diameter card is of magnesium foil, strengthened 
by concentric and radial ribs. This card and the small, powerful Alnico V magnets 
are sufficiently light in weight that a float is unnecessary. An osmium-tipped pivot 
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attached to the underside of the card, at its center, rests on a concave saa sap- 
phire jewel in the top of a spindle attached to the bottom of the compass bowl. xpan- 
sion of the liquid, an oil similar to varsol, is taken care of by a bubble-trap type expansion 
chamber. This chamber is in the form of a cylinder surrounding the card area and con- 
nected to it by asingle, small opening at the bottom. The top half, approximately, of ay 
expansion chamber is filled with air which is compressed as the liquid expands. S 
the liquid contracts, the trapped air pushes more of it into the card area. ‘This ar- 
rangement eliminates the need for the troublesome bellows of older compasses. The 
light for illuminating the compass card and lubber’s line is housed at the bottom of the 
compass. Its intensity can be adjusted by a rheostat at the base of the binnacle. 
Both the binnacle and pedestal upon which it stands are of cast aluminum. The 
binnacle has provision for neutralizing the effects of the magnetism within the vessel, 


Figure 625.—U. 8. Navy 72-inch compass. 


and the pedestal houses electrical coils and resistor panels for reducing or eliminating 
the magnetic effects introduced by degaussing (ch. VII). The soft iron correctors (ch. 
VII), both quadrantal and Flinders bar, are thin-walled tubes supported tn aluminum 
spacers with heavier aluminum housings bracketed to the outer wall of the binnacle. 
The quadrantal correctors can be slewed to reduce E error (ch. VII). Provision is 
made for mounting the Flinders bar on either the forward or after side of the compass. 

627. Other magnetic compasses.—In addition to the 74-inch and 6-inch com- 
passes, the U. S. Navy has a five-inch aleohol-and-water filled compass, and two three- 
inch varsol-filled compasses. One of the three-inch compasses is top-reading like the 
larger compasses, and the other has the graduations on the side of the beveled outer 
edge of the card, so that the reading can be made through a window on the after side 


of the compass bowl, in a manner similar to the reading of an aircraft compass mounted 
on an instrument panel. 


A wide variety of ma 


gnetic compasses are used in merchant ships and yachts. 
The basic principles 


of operation of all magnetic compasses are the same, the various 
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types differing only in details of 
construction. A feature which 
is widely used in commercial 
compasses is a hemispherical top 
(fig. 627) which provides magni- 
fication of the graduations. 

An older type which is now 
rarely encountered is the dry 
compass, so called because it 
does not have a _ liquid-filled 
bowl. A typical dry compass 
has a card of strong paper, with 
the central part cut away and 
the outer edge stiffened by 
a thin aluminum ring. The 
weight of the paper card is sus- 
tained by 32 radial silk threads. 
Eight small, magnetized steel 
needles are suspended by silk 
threads from the aluminum ring. 

628. Magnetic compass 
limitations.—Because of its es- 
sential simplicity, a magnetic 
compass does not easily become 
totally imoperative. Being in- 
dependent of any power supply or other service, a magnetic compass may survive 
major damage to its ship without losing its utility. Small boat compasses often 
remain serviceable under the most rigorous conditions. 

Despite its great reliability, however, a magnetic compass is subject to some 
limitations. Since it responds to any magnetic field, it is affected by any change in 
the local magnetic situation. Hence, the undetected presence or change of position 
of magnetic material near the compass may introduce an unknown error. Thus, an 
error might be introduced by a steel wrench or paint can left near the compass, or by 
a change in position of a steel boom or gun in the vicinity’of the compass. Even such 
small amounts of magnetic material as might be included in a pocketknife or steel keys 
are sufficient to affect the compass if brought as close as they are when on the person 
of an individual standing by a compass. Nylon clothing may also introduce error in 
a magnetic compass. As distance from the compass increases, the strength of the 
magnetic field needed to introduce an error increases. A cargo of large amounts of iron 
or steel may be sufficient to affect the compass. The compass may also be affected by 
changes of the magnetic characteristics of the vessel itself. Such changes may occur 
during a protracted docking period, during a long sea voyage on substantially the 
same course, when repairs or changes of equipment are made, if the ship sustains 
heavy shock as by gunfire or riding out a heavy sea, if the vessel is struck by lightning, 
or if a short circuit occurs near the compass. 

The directive force acting upon a magnetic compass is the horizontal component 
of the earth’s magnetic field. This component is strongest at or near the magnetic 
equator, decreasing to zero at the magnetic poles (ch. VII). Near the magnetic poles, 
therefore, the magnetic compass is useless (art. 2513), and in a wider area its indications 
are of questionable reliability. The magnetic field of the earth has a number of local 
anomalies due to the presence of magnetic material within the earth. During magnetic 


Courtesy of Wilfrid O. White and Sons, Inc. 


Figure 627.—A compass with a hemispherical top. 
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storms (art. 2526) it may be altered considerably. Changes in the magnetic a 
surrounding a vessel, due either to changes of the field itself or to change of position o 
the vessel within the field, affect the magnetism of the vessel and the correctors used 
to neutralize this effect, with a possible disturbance of the balance set up between them. 

For these and other reasons, frequent determination of compass error 1s necessary 

for safe navigation. Methods of determining and correcting compass error are discussed 
i ter VII. 
e ee Magnetic compass accessories.—Compass heading is indicated by the 
lubber’s line. Compass bearings may be measured by sighting across the compass, 
bringing the object and the vertical axis of the compass in line. Accuracy in making 
this alignment is increased by the use of a device to direct the line of sight across the 
center of the compass. Perhaps the simplest device of this kind is a bearing bar, con- 
sisting of two vertical sighting vanes mounted at opposite ends of a horizontal bar 
having a small pivot which fits into a hole drilled part way through the glass cover of 
the compass, at its center. The “near” vane (nearer the eye of the observer) has a 
very thin, open, vertical slot through which the line of sight is directed; the “far’’ 
vane has a thin, vertical wire or thread mounted on a suitable frame. The bar is rotated 
until the object is in line with the two vanes. The bearing is the reading of the compass 
in line with the vanes, on the far side from the observer. If a reflecting surface is pivoted 
to the far vane to permit observation of the azimuth (art. 1428) of a celestial body, 
the device is called an azimuth instrument. Bearing bars and azimuth instruments 
are usually used only with smaller compasses, and never with an after-reading com- 
pass (art. 627). 

Larger compasses or repeaters (art. 641) are usually provided with a bearing circle 
or azimuth circle (fig. 629). These devices take a variety of forms, but consist essen- 
tially of two parts: (1) a pair of sighting vanes attached to a ring which fits snugly 
over the compass, and (2) a mirror to reflect the compass graduation into the line of 
sight. The use of these devices is similar to that of the bearing bar and azimuth 
instrument. The azimuth circle has a pivoted reflecting surface attached to the far 
vane, to permit observation of celestial bodies. In most cases it also has a reflecting 
mirror and prism mounted on opposite sides of the ring, midway between the vanes. 
The prism is covered with opaque material except for a thin, vertical slot at its center. 
The surface of the mirror is curved so that reflection of sunlight falling upon it is in 
the form of a slender vertical line (at the distance of the prism) of about the same 
width as the slot. When the azimuth circle is adjusted so that this line of light falls 
upon the slot, a thin, bright line appears on the compass card graduations at the bearing 
of the sun. Most bearing and azimuth circles are provided with reverse compass ros2 
graduations to permit reading of relative bearings or azimuths (by the vanes) at a 
mark on top of the compass bowl, in line with the lubber’s line; bubbles for indicating 
the level position during observation; means for adjusting the snugness of the fit over 
the compass bowl; and handles for turning the device. 

If a bearing or azimuth circle does not fit snugly over the compass bowl, an error 
might be introduced. Inaccuracy may also result from tilting cf the reflecting surface 
of an azimuth circle with respect to the vertical plane through the line of sight. This 
can be checked by comparing an azimuth of the sun observed by means of the prism 
with one observed with the sighting vanes (with suitable protection being provided for 
the eyes). If the prism attachment is not available, a check can be made by comparing 
observed (compass) azimuths at different altitudes with computed (true) values at the 
time of observation. If both observed and computed azimuths are correct, the difference 


between them will be constant (if the compass error remains constant throughout the 
observation). 
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Ficure 629.—An azimuth circle. 


None of the bearing or azimuth instruments described above can be used with a 
compass not designed for it, as one having a hemispherical top, or an after-reading 
compass. 

Some modern magnetic compasses are provided with electrical pick-offs of sufficient 
sensitivity that the instrument can be used to control such devices as remote indicators, 
automatic steering equipment, course recorders, and dead reckoning equipment without 
disturbing the reliability of the compass. However, these devices are more commonly 
controlled by a gyro compass and hence are considered later in the chapter, after a 
discussion of this type compass. 

630. The gyroscope.—Leon Foucault, a French physicist, first demonstrated the 
rotation of the earth by means of a pendulum. However, the pendulum was not 
entirely acceptable as proof of rotation because it required the earth’s gravity for 
operation. In 1852, he gave the name gyroscope to a toy top which had been known 
for a quarter of a century as a “rotascope.”’ By means of the gyroscope, Foucault 
illustrated the earth’s rotation without the use of gravity. 

A conventional gyroscope consists of a comparatively massive, wheel-like rotor 
balanced in gimbals which permit rotation in any direction about three mutually 
perpendicular axes through the center of gravity. The three axes are called the spin 
axis, the torque axis, and the precession axis, as shown in figure 630. 

Since the rapidly spinning rotor is balanced at its center of gravity, it is in a state 
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of neutral rotational equilibrium. If the gimbal bearings were completely frictionless, 
the spin axis would retain its direction in space despite any motion applied to the 
system as a whole, as by the rotation of the earth. This property 1s called gyroscopic 
inertia. Thus, if the spin axis were directed toward a star, the axis would continue to 
point toward the star during its apparent motion across the sky. To an observer on 
the earth, the spin axis would appear to change direction as the earth rotated eastward. 
If the spin axis were placed parallel to the earth’s axis, the earth’s rotation would have 
no effect and the device would become a kind of compass, since the spin axis would be 
in the plane of a meridian. However, such a device would require frictionless bearings 
and perfect balance. Even if these obstacles could be overcome, the device would not 
be suitable as a compass because it would not be north-seeking. 

The method by which a gyroscope is made to seek north involves the surprising 
behavior exhibited by any rotating mass, when a force is applied which tends to change 
the direction in space of the spin 
axis. The motion resulting from 
such a force is not in line with 
the force, as might be expected, 
but perpendicular to it. This 
property is called gyroscopic 
precession. 

Refer to figure 630 and sup- 
pose that the torque and spin 
axes are horizontal, that the spin 
axis is directed north and south, 
and that the rotation about the 
spin axis is clockwise, looking 
north. If a force is applied to 
the rotor at A tending to raise 
the south end of the spin axis, 
the south end, if free to move, 
will turn or “precess’’ to the 
east, as shown. The direction 
of precession is such that it ap- 
pears as though a force applied 
Figure 630.—Axes of a gyroscope, and the direction of to the Rots at Ais, instead, aU 

precession. plied at a point 90° away in 


the direction of spin from point A. 
Precession tends to move the plane and direction of rotation of the gyroscope into align- 


ment with the force applied to the rotor. If precession is prevented, as by restrain- 
ing motion of the spin axis, this axis will rotate in the direction of the applied force, 
as if the rotor were not spinning. Thus, in figure 630, a force applied to the rotor at 
A causes the south end of the spin axis to rise. The reason for this is that if precession 
is blocked, the force thus introduced causes precession in the direction of the original 
force. This effect is used to stabilize some types of gyro compasses and avoid cumula- 
tive errors due to rolling while the vessel is on intercardinal headings. 

A recently developed gyroscope called a Gyrotron vibratory gyro uses a vibrating 
mass instead of a rotating one. It is based upon the same principle used in the halteres 
of certain two-winged insects, such as the common housefly, to give them the sensing 
needed to achieve stability in flight. Instead of a single vibrating reed, the vibratory 
8yTo uses a two-pronged device similar to a tuning fork. The vibratory gyro has no 
bearings, and so is free from the errors introduced by bearing friction. : 


It is a rugged 
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device having long life and requiring little attention. Its most promising application is 
for measurement of rate of turn, which it performs more accurately than a rotating 
gyro, and over a wide range from a rate of as little as one or two degrees per hour to 100 
revolutions or more per minute. The Gyrotron vibratory gyro has a number of 
possible applications to navigation. 

631. The gyro compass.—A gyro compass is essentially one or more north-seeking 
gyroscopes with a suitable compass rose, housing, etc. 

One method of utilizing precession to cause a gyroscope to seek north is illustrated 
in figure 63la. Two reservoirs connected by a tube are attached to the bottom of the 
case enclosing the gyro rotor, with one reservoir north of the rotor and the other south 
of it. The reservoirs are filled with mercury to such a level that the weight below the 
spin axis is equal to the weight above it, so that the gyroscope is nonpendulus. The 
system of reservoirs and connecting tubes is called a mercury ballistic. In practice, 
there are usually four symmetrically placed reservoirs. 


SOUTH 
RESERVOIR NORTH 
a RESERVOIR : 
| oa % —— ] : = oo = 


| 


Figure 63la.—The mercury ballistic (left) and the elliptical path (right) of the axis of spin without 
damping. ’ 


Suppose that the spin axis is horizontal but is directed to the eastward of north. 
As the earth rotates eastward on its axis, the spin axis tends to maintain its direction in 
space; that is, it appears to follow a point, such as a star rising in the northeastern sky. 
With respect to the earth, the north reservoir rises and some of the mercury flows under 
the force of gravity into the south reservoir. The south side becomes heavier than the 
north side, and a force is applied to the bottom of the rotor case at point A. If the gyro 
rotor is spinning in the direction shown, the north end of the spin axis precesses slowly 
to the westward, following an elliptical path. When it reaches the meridian, upward 
tilt reaches a maximum. Precession continues, so that the axis is carried past the 
meridian and commences to sink as the earth continues to rotate. When the sinking 
has continued to the point where the axis is horizontal again, the excess mercury has 
returned to the north reservoir and precession stops. As sinking continues, due to 
continued rotation of the earth, an excess of mercury accumulates in the north reservoir, 
thus reversing the direction of precession and causing the spin axis to return slowly to 
its original position with respect to the earth, following the path shown at the right of 
figure 63la. One circuit of the ellipse requires about 84 minutes. 
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Figure 631b.—Spiral path of the axis of spin with damping. 


The elliptical path is sym- 
metrical with respect to the 
meridian, and, neglecting fric- 
tion, would be retraced indefi- 
nitely, unless some method of 
damping the oscillation were 
found. One method is by off- 
setting the point of application 
of the force from the mercury 
ballistic. Thus, if the force is 
applied not in the vertical plane, 
but at a point to the eastward 
of it, as at B in figure 631a, the 
resulting precession causes the 
spin axis to trace a spiral path 
as shown in figure 631b, and 


eventually to settle near the meridian. The gyroscope is now north-seeking and can 
be used as a compass. Some compasses are provided with means for automatically 
moving the point of application to the center line during a large change of course or 


speed, to avoid introduction of a temporary error. 


Courtesy of the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Figure 631c—The Mark 14 Mod 2 gyro compass. 
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Another method of damping the oscillations caused by the rotation of the earth is 
to reduce the precessing force of a pendulous gyro as the spin axis approaches the 
meridian. One way of accomplishing this is to cause oil to flow from one damping tank 
to another in such a manner as to counteract some of the tendency of an offset pendulous 
weight to cause precession. Oscillations are completely damped out in approximately 
one and one-half swings. 

Details of construction differ considerably in the various compasses. Each in- 
strument is provided with a manual giving such information and operating instructions. 
Figure 631c illustrates the Mark 14, Mod 2 gyro compass, a type that is widely used 
in the U. S. Navy and the merchant marine. The Mark 23 Mod 0 gyro compass, 
illustrated in figure 631d, is a much smaller compass recently developed in accordance 
with U. S. Navy specifications 
to provide an instrument that 
can be used in vessels of many 
types. 

632. Desirable character- 
istics of the gyro compass.— 
Since a gyro compass is not 
affected by a magnetic field, 
it is not subject to magnetic 
compass errors (ch. VII), nor 
is it useless near the earth’s 
magnetic poles. If an error is 
present, it is the same on all 
headings, and no table of cor- 
rections is needed. The direc- 
tive force is sufficiently strong to 
permit directional pick-off for 
use in remote-indicating repeat- 
ers, automatic steering, dead 
reckoning and fire-control equip- 
ment, course recorders, etc. 

633. Undesirable charac- 
teristics of the gyro compass.— 
A gyro compass is dependent 
upon a source of suitable electric Courtesy of the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
power. FigurE 631d.—The Mark 23 Mod 0 gyro compass. 

If operation of the compass 
is interrupted long enough to permit uncertainty in its indications, a considerable 
period (as much as four hours for some gyro compasses) may be needed for it to settle 
on the meridian after it reaches operating speed. This period can be reduced by 
orienting the compass in the proper direction before it is started. If this is not 
practicable, the settling period can be hastened by leveling the compass when it 
reaches the meridian (one-fourth of a cycle or 21 minutes after starting at maximum 
deflection) or by leveling and precessing the gyro to the approximate meridian after 
its direction and rate of precession are observed for several minutes. Either process 
may need to be repeated several times and followed by a settling period. 

The gyro compass is subject to certain errors requiring applications of corrections, 
either manually or automatically (art. 634). 

The compass is an intricate mechanism of many parts. Thus, it requires some 
maintenance. In heavy seas a gyro compass may become unreliable unless certain 
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features are included in the design—features which are generally omitted from the 
smaller, simpler compasses. ; ’ j : 

The directive force of a gyro compass decreases with latitude, being maximum 
at the equator and zero at the geographical poles. The compass remains usable at all 
latitudes thus far attained by surface vessels, except those which have become beset 
and drifted with the ice across the Arctic Ocean. The use of the gyro compass in high 
latitudes is discussed in articles 640 and 2514. Cea 

A gyro compass has generally been considered unsuitable for use in aircraft because 
of its weight and the question of whether it will operate at the high speeds (approaching 
or exceeding that of rotation of the earth) and accelerations to which it would be sub- 
jected in aircraft. A gyro compasss weighing only nine pounds has been developed 
for use in small craft. A light compass designed for use in aircraft is being developed 
and evaluated. 

634. Gyro compass errors.—Gyro compasses are subject to several systematic 
errors (art. 2903). Some of these can be eliminated or offset in the design of the compass, 
while others require manual adjustment for their correction. 

The total combined error (the resultant error) at any time is called gyro error (GE), 
which is expressed in degrees east or west to indicate the direction in which the axis 
of the compass is offset from true north. If the gyro error is east, the readings are too 
low; and if it is west, they are too high. Thus, if GE is 1° W, 1° is subtracted from all 
readings of the compass, either headings or bearings, to determine the equivalent true 
directions. One degree is added to all true directions to determine the equivalent gyro 
directions. The gyro error of modern compasses is generally so small that it can be 
ignored for practical navigation. However, significant errors can be introduced in 
several ways, and it is good practice to compare the gyro heading with the magnetic 
heading at frequent intervals (as every half hour and after each change of course) 
and to check the accuracy of the gyro compass by celestial observation or landmarks 
from time to time (as every morning and afternoon when means are available). 

The errors generally associated with the gyro compass are speed error, damping 
error, ballistic deflection error, quadrantal error, and gimballing error. In addition, 
gyro compasses are subject to the errors common to directional instruments, such as 
those introduced by inaccurate graduation of the compass rose or incorrectly located 
lubber’s line. Error may also be introduced, of course, by malfunctioning of the 
compass. 

635. Speed error is introduced by motion of the vessel along its track. Refer to 
figure 635a. If a vessel is at anchor at any point A, it is being carried eastward by 
rotation of the earth at the rate of 902.46 minutes of longitude per hour (with respect 
to the stars). In terms of knots, this is equal to 902.46 times the cosine of the latitude, 
approximately. Because of the ellipticity of the earth, the actual value is a little more 
than this in low latitudes, and a little less in high latitudes. The actual value at any 


latitude can be found by multiplying the length of a degree of longitude at that latitude 
902.46 


(from table 6) by 015.041. 

This eastward motion due to rotation of the earth is shown in figure 635a by the 
vector AB. The north-south axis of the gyro compass settles in a direction 90° from 
the direction of motion. Therefore, if the vessel is stationary with respect to the earth, 
0° on the compass card coincides with a true meridian, and no error is introduced. This 
is also true if the vessel is moving due east or due west. In this case the speed of the ship 
over the surface of the earth is added to or subtracted from the motion due to rotation of 
the earth, but the direction of motion is unchanged (unless the speed of the vessel is 
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greater than the rotational 
speed of the earth, and in the 
opposite direction). The only 
effect, therefore, is to strengthen 
or weaken the directive force, 
usually by a small amount. 

If the vessel is on course 
north or south, as shown by 
the vector AC in figure 635a, 
the motion in space is tilted 
toward the north or south of 
due east. In this case, it is the 
vector sum (art. O18) ofthemo- Ww 
tion due to rotation of the earth 
and the velocity of the vessel 
over the surface of the earth, or 
AD in figure 635a. Since AD 
is not due east, the perpendicu- 
lar to it does not lie in the true 
meridian, but at some angle 6 to 
it, along AM,. Since the axis 
of the gyro hes along AM,, the 
‘“‘virtual meridian,” the angle 
is the error introduced by the Figure 635a.—Speed error. 
motion of the vessel along its 
track. Since AD is perpendicular to AM,, and AB is perpendicular to AC, angle BAD 
is equal to angle 6. Therefore, the angle 6 can be found by the formula 


C 
tan OS ay 
Since AC is the speed of the vessel and AB is 902.46 cos L, approximately, the formula 
can be written S 
we 0902.46 cos L 


where S is the speed and L the latitude of the vessel. 

If the course of the vessel is not a cardinal direction, the resultant is still the 
vector sum of the two speed vectors, and can be found graphically or by computation. 
One method is to resolve the vessel’s speed vector into two components, as shown in 
figure 635b, obtaining the N-S component along the true meridian, and the E—-W 
component in the direction of rotation of the earth. 
The N-S component is equal to S cos C, and the 
E-W component to S sin C, where C is the true 
course angle. The total N-S motion is then S cos C. 
The total easterly motion is that due to rota- 
tion of the earth plus or minus the E-W com- 
ponent of the ship’s speed across the surface 
of the earth, or 902.46 cos L+S sin C, approx- 

E-w COMPONENT imately. The term S sin C is positive (+) for 
re erin or easterly courses and negative A(==) for westerly 
vessel’s motion. courses. The formula for finding 6 now becomes 


N-S COMPONENT 
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S cos C 
902.46 cos L+S sin 


tan 6= C (approximately). 

At ship speeds in latitudes less than 70°, the term NS) sin C is much smaller than 
902.46 cos L and has so little effect upon the answer that it can be ignored. The 
angle 6 is small enough that its tangent can be considered the angle itself (expressed 
in radians). That is, a tangent to a circle can be considered of the same length as an 
arc of the circle over a short distance from the point of tangency. Therefore, the 
formula for 6 can be written 


57.3 S cos C 
902.46 cos L 


_ 5=0.0635 S cos C sec L. 


As shown in this formula, the speed error 6 is affected by the three variables, 
speed, course, and latitude. If the course has a northerly component, the error is 
westerly; and if it has a southerly component, the error is easterly. 

Example—A ship at latitude 30°N is steaming on true course 045°, at a speed 
of 20 knots. 

Required.—Speed error. 


Solution.— 
0.0635 log 8.80277 
S 20 kn. log 1.30103 
CN45°E Leos 9.84949 
L 30°N l sec 10. 06247 
6 1904 W log 10. 01576 


Answer.— 6 1°04 W. 


In most gyro compasses this error is corrected mechanically. Speed and latitude 
are set in by hand, and the cosine of the course is introduced automatically by means 
of a “cosine cam” running in an eccentric groove on the underside of the azimuth gear. 
In some compasses these corrections combine to offset the lubber’s line by the correct 
amount. Small changes in speed or latitude have relatively little effect upon the 
result. Therefore, in normal operations, infrequent changes are sufficient for satis- 
factory results. If no provision is made for mechanically applying this correction, a 
table or curves can be used to indicate the correction to be applied mathematically 
to readings of the compass. These are made up from the formula given above, and 
are entered with the speed, course, and latitude (art. 640). 

636. Damping error applies only to those gyro compasses in which damping is 
accomplished by offsetting the point of application of the force from a mercury bal- 
listic (art. 631). For this reason it is sometimes called ballistic damping error. It 
can be found from the equation 


a=r tan L 


in which a is the damping error, r is the angle between the vertical through the spin 
axis of the gyro rotor and a line through this axis and the point of application of the 
force from the mercury ballistic (1°7 for Sperry compasses), and L is the latitude. 
The error is easterly in north latitude and westerly in south latitude. 


Example.—A gyro compass having a value of r of 1°7 is at latitude 50°N. 
Required.—The damping error. 
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Solution.— 
a=r tan L 


=1°7X1.1918 


== 25311 
Answer.—a=2°03 E. 


As in the case of speed error, provision is made in most compasses (to which it 
applies) for correcting this error. An auxiliary latitude-correction scale is provided 
for this purpose. In some compasses this offsets the lubber’s line. In others, it 
alters the position of a small weight attached to the casing near one end of the axle. 
The first method is preferable because it is unaffected by changes of gyro speed of 
rotation. 

If this error is not corrected mechanically, it can be combined algebraically with 
speed error and a single set of tables or graphs made up. This is a method sometimes 
used in polar regions, beyond the scale of the latitude corrections (arts. 640, 2514). 

637. Ballistic deflection error—When the north-south component of the 
speed changes, an accelerating force acts upon the compass, causing a surge of 
mercury from one part of the system to another, or a deflection (along the meridian) 
of the mass of a pendulous compass. In either case, this is called ballistic deflection. 
It results in a precessing force which introduces a temporary ballistic deflection 
error in the readings of the compass unless it is corrected. 

A change of course or speed also results in a change in the speed error, and unless 
the correcting mechanism responds promptly to this change, a temporary error from 
this source is also introduced. The sign of this error is opposite that of the ballistic 
deflection, and so the two tend to cancel each other. If they are of equal magnitude 
and equal duration, the cancellation is complete and the compass responds immedi- 
ately and automatically to changes of speed error. This can be accomplished by de- 


signing the compass so that 

B 
W021 sec L 
in which B is the pendulous moment of a pendulous compass and the couple per unit 
angle applied by a mercury ballistic, H is the angular senna of the gyro rotor, 
and L is the latitude. 


: ped of 
It is customary to design a gyro compass so that the ratio F IS correct for some 


particular latitude (as 41° or 45°) and accept the small residual error that is tem- 
porarily present at other latitudes. This is satisfactory for vessels which remain within 
relatively narrow limits of latitude, or which are seldom subjected to large accelerating 
forces. However, where these conditions are not met, provision is made for varying 
the ratio with latitude. In a compass having a mercury ballistic, this is customarily 
accomplished by moving the mercury reservoirs radially toward or away from the center 
of the compass, thus altering the value of B. In a pendulous gyro, the value of H 
is changed by altering the rotational speed of the gyro. 


When the ratio a is as given in the equation above, the period of oscillation about 


the vertical axis is given by the equation 
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in which T is the period in minutes, R is the radius of the earth in feet (approximately 
20,900,000) and g is the acceleration due to eravity (approximately 32.2 feet per second 
per second). Substituting in the formula, 


20,900,000 


=84 minutes (approximately). 


This is sometimes stated as the period of a pendulum having a radius equal to 
the radius of the earth, since the equation for a short pendulum is the same as that 
given above with / (length) being substituted for R. More accurately, it is the period 
of a pendulum of infinite length with its bottom at the surface of the earth, or the 
largest period that a simple pendulum can have when acting under the gravitational 
force of the earth. When a device is adjusted so as to have this period it is said to be 
“Schuler tuned,” after Ivan Schuler, a German scientist who discovered the relation: 
ship. It is because of this tuning of the gyro compass that one oscillation occurs in 
about 84 minutes, and that the maximum effect of certain disturbing forces occurs 
about 21 minutes (one-fourth cycle) after application of the force. 

638. Quadrantal error.—If a body mounted in gimbals is not suitably balanced, a 
disturbing force causes it to swing from side to side. A swinging body tends to rotate 
so that its long axis of weight is in the plane of the swing. The rolling of a vessel intro- 
duces the force needed to start a gyro compass swinging. The effect reaches a maximum 
on intercardinal headings, midway between the two horizontal axes of the compass, 
and changes direction of error in consecutive quadrants. This is called quadrantal 
error, or sometimes intercardinal rolling error. It is corrected by the addition of weights 
to balance the compass so that the weight is the same in all directions from the center. 
Without a long axis of weight, there is no tendency to rotate during a swing. 

A second cause of quadrantal error is more difficult to eliminate. As a vessel rolls, 
the apparent vertical is displaced first to one side and then to the other, due to the 
accelerations involved. The vertical axis of the gyro compass tends to align itself with 
the apparent vertical. If the vessel is on a northerly or southerly course, the pivot of 
the compass is displaced from the vertical, resulting in a precession first to one side, 
then to the other. The effect is negligible and would be exactly balanced if suc- 
cessive rolls on opposite sides were equal. On an easterly or westerly heading, the pivot 
remains under the gyro axle, but the dynamic effect of the roll, acting upon the damping 
mechanism, introduces a precessing force which causes an error. However, the period 
is short and the error is in opposite directions on opposite rolls, so the effect is negligible. 
On noncardinal headings, both effects are present, and the relationship is such that 
the error is in the same direction regardless of the direction of roll. Thus, a persistent 
error is introduced, which changes direction in successive quadrants. This error is 
generally eliminated by the use of a second gyroscope. In some compasses, this is in 
the form of a small gyroscope called a floating ballistic which stabilizes the point of 
application of the mercury ballistic with respect to the true vertical as the vessel rolls. 
In others, two gyroscopes are used for the directive element and these are so installed 
that they tend to precess in opposite directions. Thus, they neutralize each other. 
Another way of eliminating this error is to design the mercury ballistic system so that 
the surge of liquid due to north-south component of the roll is diminished in amount 
and delayed so that it is about a quarter of a cycle out of phase with the roll. 

639. Gimballing error is that due to tilt of the compass rose. Directions are 
measured in the horizontal plane. If the compass card is tilted, the projection of its 
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outer rim onto the horizontal is an ellipse, and the graduations are not equally spaced 
with respect to a circle. This error, which applies to all instruments making use of a 
compass rose that can be tilted, is discussed in article 2903. For normal angles of tilt, 
this error is small and can be neglected. For accurate results, readings should be made 
when the card is horizontal. This error applies to the reading of the compass or its 
repeaters (art. 641), rather than to the compass itself. If the compass and its repeaters 
are installed so that the outer gimbals are in the longitudinal axis of the vessel, this 
error is minimized. 

640. Use of the gyro compass in polar regions is discussed in article 2514. If 
means are not available for determining an equivalent setting or correction, a correction 
graph can be constructed. Ballistic deflection error, quadrantal error, and gimballing 
error are temporary or corrected in the design of the compass, and so can be ignored. 
Speed error and damping error (if it applies to the particular compass involved) can 
be combined into a single table or curve of corrections, using the formulas of articles 
635 and 636. In high latitudes the east-west component of the vessel’s speed is sig- 
nificant, and the error may be too large to consider its tangent equal to the angle 
itself expressed in radians. Therefore, the applicabie formulas are: 


S cos C (1) 
902.46 cos L+S sin C 


tan 6= 
a=rtan L. ~ (2) 


The only approximation remaining is the use of 902.46, which varies slightly with 
latitude. The error thus introduced is not significant. The U. S. Navy Bureau of 
Ships’ curves for latitude 80° are shown in figure 640. From the intersection of the 
appropriate speed curve and the radial line representing the true course (interpolating 
if necessary) a horizontal line is drawn to the vertical line through the origin, where 
the correction is indicated. To construct the curve for speed 35 knots, proceed as 
follows: 

(1) Compute the speed error, 6, for true courses at intervals of perhaps 30°. As 
an example, the error for course 210° (C S30°W) is: 


ne 35 <0.86603 
an oO 902.46 X0.17365—35 X 0.50000 
—(),21773. 
=12°3 B. 


The error is easterly because the course has a southerly component (art. 635). 
(2) Compute the damping error. The curves of figure 640 are for a value of r 
Cidade 
a=127.X5.6713=9; Gk. 


In northern latitudes damping error is easterly. 
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Figure 640.—\Gyro compass error curves for latitude 80°. 


(3) Combine 6 and a algebraically to obtain gyro error (GE): 


TC f) a GE 

° ° ° ° 

000 12.6 W 9.6E 3.0 W 
030 9.9 W 9.6K 0.3 W 
060 5.3 W 9.6 E 4.3E 
090 0.0 9.6 E 9.6E 
120 5.3 E 9.6E 14.9 E 
150 9.9 E 9.6E 19.5 E 
180 12.6 E 9.6E 22.2 E 
210 12.3 E 9.6E 21.9E 
240 7.9E 9.6 E 17.5 E 
270 0.0 9.6E 9.6E 
300 7.9 W 9.6 EH 127 
330 12.3 W 9.6K 2.7 W 
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(4) To draw the curve, select a convenient origin and label this with the value of 
a. Draw a vertical line through the origin and mark off a convenient scale such that 
all values of 5 can be shown both above and below the origin. The zero on this scale 
is at point @ units above the origin (below in the southern hemisphere). Label the 
scale according to GE. Through the origin draw various radial lines at any convenient 
interval to represent true courses. For each computed course draw a horizontal 
construction line from the GE on the central scale to the appropriate radial line. The 
intersection of each pair of lines is one point on the curve. Connect all such points 
with a smooth curve, and erase the construction 
lines. If a straightedge or graph paper is used, 
the construction lines need not be drawn. 

It is good practice to draw the curve for the 
highest speed first, to be sure that succeeding curves 
will fit on the paper. From such curves the gyro 
courses corresponding to various true courses can 
be determined and the radial lines labeled with 
these values for converting gyro directions to true 
directions. 

The curves described in this article are for use 
when all correctors are set on zero, or if no provision 
is made for mechanically correcting for speed and 
damping errors. If the compass does not have a 
mercury ballistic, the damping error is omitted from 
the calculations and curves. 

641. Gyro compass repeaters.—A gyro compass 
is customarily located at a favorable position below : 2 
decks, and its indications transmitted electrically 
to various positions throughout the vessel. Each . 
repeater consists of a compass rose on a suitable : | 

2 


card so mounted that the direction of the ship’s 

head is indicated at a lubber’s line. Although the 

repeater may be mounted in any position, including 

vertically on a bulkhead, it is generally placed in { 
gimbals in a bowl, similar to the mounting of a a 
compass, which it resembles (fig. 641). This is true > ) 
particularly of repeaters used for obtaining bearings. e on 
A gyro repeater used primarily to indicate the 


gyro heading is sometimes called a ship’s course 
Courtesy of Ahrendt Instrument Co. 


indicator. . rupee F 
indi ; j IGURE .—A gyro repeater use 
Gyro compass indications are also used in aed Gnine Cour Iediont On UME 
automatic steering devices, direction-stabilized radar 2 Mod 5). 


scopes, wind indicators, fire control equipment, etc. 

A compass used to control other equipment, particularly repeaters, is sometimes 
called a master compass. In the case of a gyro compass, it is usually called a master 
gyro compass. It is good practice to check all repeaters periodically with the master 
compass to insure continued synchronization. 

642. Alidade.—A gyro repeater with a telescopic sight mounted over it is called 
an alidade. If the telescopic sight is mounted so that it remains pointed in the same 
gyro direction regardless of motions of the vessel, the instrument is called a self- 
synchronous alidade. This instrument will retain its setting until oriented to a new 
gyro direction. 
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643. Pelorus.—Although it is desir- 
able to have a compass, a compass repeat- 
er, or an alidade for obtaining bearings, 
satisfactory results can be obtained by 
means of an inexpensive device known as 
a pelorus (fig. 643). In appearance and 
use this device resembles a compass or 
compass repeater, with sighting vanes or a 
sighting telescope attached, but it has no 
directive properties. That is, it remains at 
any relative direction to which it is set. 
It is generally used by setting 000° at the 
lubber’s line. Relative bearings are then 
observed. They can be converted to bear- 
ings true, magnetic, grid, etc., by adding 
the appropriate heading. The direct use 

Courtesy of Wilfrid 0. White and Sons, Inc. of relative bearings is sometimes of value. 

Figure 643.—A pelorus. A pelorus is useful, for instance, in deter- 

mining the moment at which an aid to 

navigation is broad on the beam. It is also useful in measuring pairs of relative 

bearings for use with table 7 or for determining distance off and distance abeam without 
a table (art. 910). 

If the true heading is set at the lubber’s line, true bearings are observed directly. 
Similarly, compass bearings can be observed if the compass heading is set at the lub- 
ber’s line, etc. However, the vessel must be on the heading to which the pelorus is set 
if accurate results are to be obtained, or else a correction must be applied to the ob- 
served results. Perhaps the 
easiest way of avoiding error is 
to have the steersman indicate 
when the vessel is on course. 
This is usually done by calling 
out “mark, mark, mark’ as 
long as the vessel is within a 
specified fraction of a degree of 
the desired heading. The ob- 
server, who is watching a dis- 
tant object across the pelorus, 
selects an instant when the 
vessel is steady and is on course. 
An alternative method is to have 
the observer call out ‘mark’ 
when the relative bearing is 
steady, and the steersman note 
the heading. If the compass is 
swinging at the moment of 
Observation, the observation 
should be rejected. The num- 
ber of degrees between the 
desired and actual headings is 
added if the vessel is to the roght 
of the course, and subtracted if 


Courtesy of Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Figure 644.—A course recorder. 
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to the deft. Thus, if the course is 060° and the heading is 062° at the moment of 
observation, a correction of 2° is added to the bearing. 

Each observer should determine for himself the technique that produces the most 
reliable results. 

644. Course recorder.—A continuous graphical record of the headings of a vessel 
can be obtained by means of a course recorder (fig. 644). In its usual form, paper 
with both heading and time graduations is slowly wound from one drum to another, 
its speed being controlled by a spring-powered clockwork mechanism. A pen is in 
contact with the paper, tracing a line to indicate the heading at each moment. The 
pen is attached to an arm controlled by indications from a compass, usually the master 
gyro compass. 

645. Dead reckoning equipment.—The primary navigational functions of dead 
reckoning equipment (DRE) are to (1) provide continuous indications of the vessel’s 
present latitude and longitude, and (2) provide a graphical record of the vessel’s dead 
reckoning track. In addition, most types of dead reckoning equipment provide means 
for tracking one or more other craft, to obtain a graphical record of the other craft’s 
course and speed. This equipment is generally installed only on warships. 

Dead reckoning equipment consists in general of four components: (1) an analyzer; 
(2) latitude and longitude indicator dials; (3) a desk-size unit called a dead reckoning 
tracer (DRT), usually installed in the chart house; and (4) a glass plotting surface over 
the dead reckoning tracer. 

The analyzer receives directional signals from the vessel’s gyro compass, and dis- 
tance signals from the underwater log. The course and distance data are transformed 
automatically to electrical signals proportional to the north-south and east-west com- 
ponents of the vessel’s movement. These distance signals are transmitted to the 
latitude and longitude indicators, changing their readings by the correct amount to 
indicate the new latitude and the new longitude in degrees and minutes. Since the 
number of miles in the north-south component of distance traveled is nearly equal to the 
change in latitude expressed in minutes, the latitude indicator is fed directly. Depar- 
ture (art. 204) is automatically transformed to difference of longitude before being 
registered on the longitude indicator dials. If the indicator dials are correctly set to 
latitude and longitude, they continuously show subsequent dead reckoning positions 
of the vessel. 

The north-south and east-west component signals from the analyzer are also 
transmitted to the DRT (fig. 645), where they control the motion of a pencil which 
moves across a chart or plotting sheet attached to the DRT base. The pencil draws 
a line which conforms to the maneuvers of the vessel. The mechanism can be set to 
plot the track at any scale from % mile per inch (}{9 mile on some) to 16 miles per inch. 
A clock-controlled contact lifts the pencil from the paper for 15 seconds of each minute 
and for a longer period each 10 minutes, thus providing automatic time measurement. 
The pencil carriage can be moved manually to any part of the chart for initial setting 
and the direction of travel can be adjusted so that the chart can be placed with any 
cardinal direction “‘up.”’ 

The cover of the DRT is a sheet of glass to which a plotting sheet or blank paper 
can be fastened. An electric lamp on the top of the pencil carriage throws a spot of 
light through the paper directly over the carriage, thus providing a moving reference 
scaled to the course and speed of the vessel. If the position of the spot of light is 
marked periodically on the paper, a second record of the vessel’s track is obtained. 
However, the principal use of this sheet is for plotting successive positions of another 
craft, using the spot of light as the origin. A polar grid centered on the light may be 
projected onto the paper to facilitate measurement. The course of the other vessel 
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Courtesy of Ahrendt Instrument Co. 


Ficure 645.—A dead reckoning tracer. 


can be measured directly from the plot, and its speed can be determined by means of 
the time needed to travel any distance measured on the plot. This process is called 
tracking. If the ranges and bearings are plotted from a fixed point, relate movement 
is determined, a practice commonly followed in connection with radar (art. 1212). 

While dead reckoning equipment is a great convenience, particularly when changes 
of course or speed are numerous, its indications should be checked by graphical plot 
on the chart or plotting sheet. Reliable dead reckoning is too important to be left 
entirely to mechanical equipment without an independent check. 


Problems 
634. Gyro error is 1°E. 
Required.—(1) True heading when the gyro heading is 155°. 
(2) The course to steer by gyro compass if the desired true course is 211°. 
(3) The true bearing of a lighthouse if the bearing by gyro compass is 043°. 
Answers.—(1) TH 156°, (2) Cpge 210°, (3) TB 044°. 


; 635. A ship at latitude 53°N is steaming on true course 205°, at a speed of 18 
<nots. 


Required.—Speed error. 
Answer.— 6 1°72 E. 
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636. A gyro compass having a value of r of 1°0 is at latitude 20°S. 

Required.—The damping error. 

Answer.— a 0°36 W. 

643a. A pelorus is set with 000° at the lubber’s line, and a bearing of 216° is 
observed when the heading is 155° true. 

Required.—The true bearing. 

Answer.—TB 011°. 

643b. A pelorus is set with 070° at the lubber’s line. A bearing of 030° is observed 
when the compass heading is 068°. 

Required.—The compass bearing. 

Answer.—CB 028°. 


CHAPTER VII 


COMPASS ERROR 


Magnetism 


701. Theory of magnetism.—The fact that iron can be magnetized (given the 
ability to attract other iron) has been known for thousands of years, but the explanation 
of this phenomenon has awaited the recently acquired knowledge of atomic structure. 
According to present theory, the magnetic field around a current-carrying wire and 
the magnetism of a permanent magnet are the same phenomenon—fields created by 
moving electrical charges. This occurs whether the charge is moving along a wire, 
flowing with the magma of the earth’s core, encircling the earth at high altitude as a 
stream of charged particles, or rotating around the nucleus of an atom. 

It has recently been shown that microscopically small regions, called domains, 
exist in iron and other ferromagnetic substances. In each domain the fields created 
by electrons spinning around their atomic nuclei are parallel to each other, causing 
the domain to be magnetized to saturation. In a piece of unmagnetized iron, the 
directions of the various domains are arranged in a random manner with respect to 
each other. If the substance is placed in a weak magnetic field, the domains rotate 
somewhat toward the direction of that field. Those domains which are more nearly 
parallel to the field increase in size at the expense of the more non parallel ones. If the 
field is made sufficiently strong, entire domains rotate suddenly by angles of as much as 
90° or 180° so as to become parallel to that ‘crystal axis’’ which is most nearly parallel 
to the direction of the field. If the strength of the field is increased to a certain value 
depending upon individual conditions, all of the domains rotate into parallelism with 
the field, and the iron itself is said to be magnetically saturated. If the field is re- 
moved, the domains have a tendency to rotate more or less rapidly to a more natural 
direction parallel to some crystal axis, and more slowly to random directions under the 
influence of thermal agitation. 

Magnetism which is present only when the material is under the influence of 
an external field is called induced magnetism. That which remains after the magnetiz- 
ing force is removed is called residual magnetism. That which is retained for long 
periods without appreciable reduction, unless the material is subjected to a demagnetizing 
force, is called permanent magnetism. 

Certain substances respond readily to a magnetic field. These magnetic materials 
are principally those composed largely of iron, although nickel and cobalt also exhibit 
magnetic properties. The best magnets are made of an alloy composed mostly of iron, 
nickel, and cobalt. Aluminum and some copper may be added. Platinum and silver, 
properly alloyed with other material, make excellent magnets, but for ordinary purposes 
the increased expense is not justified by the improvement in performance. Permanent 
magnets occur in nature in the form of lodestone, a form of magnetite (an oxide of iron) 
possessing Magnetic properties. A piece of this material constitutes a natural magnet. 

702. Hard and soft iron.—In some alloys of iron, the crystals can be so arranged 
and internally stressed that the domains remain parallel to each other indefinitely, and 
the metal thus becomes a permanent magnet. Such alloys are used for the magnets of 
ae nine ak es eas of iron, the domains reorient themselves rapidly to conform 

changing external field, and soon take random directions if the field 


is removed.. A ferromagnetic substance which retains much of its magnetism in the 
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absence of an external field, is said to have high remanence or retentivity. The strength 
of a reverse field (one of opposite polarity) required to reduce the magnetism of a magnet 
to zero is called the coercivity or coercive force of the magnet. Hence, a compass magnet 
should have high remanence in order to be strong, and high coercivity so that stray fields 
will not materially affect it. For convenience, iron is called “hard” if it has high rema- 
nence, and “soft” if it has low remanence. Permeability (4) is the ratio of the strength 
of the magnetic field inside the metal (B) to the strength of the external field 
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703. Lines of force.—The direction of a magnetic field is usually represented by 
lines, called lines of force. Relative intensity in different parts of a magnetic field is 
indicated by the spacing of the lines of force, a strong field having the lines close together. 
If a piece of unmagnetized iron is placed in a magnetic field, the lines of force tend to 
crowd into the iron, following its long axis, and the field is stronger in the vicinity of the 
iron, somewhat as shown in figure 703a. If the iron becomes permanently magnetized 
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Ficure 703a.—Lines of force crowd 
into ferromagnetic material placed FiegurE 703b.—Field of a permanent 
in a magnetic field. magnet. 


and is removed from this field, the lines of force around the iron follow paths about as 
shown in figure 703b. 

704. Magnetic poles.—The region in which the lines of force enter the iron is 
called the south pole, and the region in which they leave the iron is called the north 
pole. Thus, the lines of force are directed from south to north within the magnet, and 
and from north to south in the external field. Every magnet has a north pole and a 
south pole. If a magnet is cut into two pieces, each becomes a magnet with a north 
pole and south pole. A single pole cannot exist independently. If two magnets are 
brought close together, unlike poles attract each other and like poles repel. Thus, a 
north pole attracts a south pole but repels another north pole. 

The earth itself has a magnetic field (art. 706), with its magnetic poles being some 
distance from the geographical poles. If.a permanent bar magnet is supported so that 
it can turn freely, both horizontally and vertically, it aligns itself with the magnetic field 
of the earth, which at most places is in a general north-south direction and inclined to 
the horizontal. Since the north pole of the magnet points in a northerly direction, the 
earth’s magnetic pole in the northern hemisphere has south magnetism. Nevertheless, 
it is called the north magnetic pole because of its geographical location. For a similar 
reason, the pole in the southern hemisphere, although it has north magnetism, is called 
the south magnetic pole. To avoid confusion, north magnetism is usually called 
“red,” and south magnetism, “blue.” The red (north) pole of a magnet is usually 
painted red, and in some cases the south (blue) pole is painted blue. The north magnetic 
pole of the earth is a blue pole, and the south magnetic pole is a red pole. 
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< j 705. The magnetism of soft 
iron, in which remanence is low, 
depends upon the position of the 
iron with respect to an external 
field. It is strongest if the long 
axis is parallel to the lines of 
force, and decreases to a mini- 
mum if the material is rotated 
so that the long axis is perpen- 
dicular to the lines of force. 
Figure 705 shows three positions 
of a bar magnet with respect to 
a magnetic field. At position 
Figure 705.—The polarity of a soft iron bar in a X the pole at the upper end of 
magnetic field. : : 
the bar is red and relatively 
strong. As the bar is rotated 
toward position Y, the upper end remains red, but its strength decreases. At position 
Y, no pole is apparent at either end, but a red pole extends along the entire left side of 
the bar, and a blue pole along the right side. Poles are strongest when concentrated into 
a small area. Hence, when spread over an entire side, as at position Y, they are 
relatively weak. At position Z, the upper end is blue. 

The change in polarity as a bar of soft iron is rotated in a magnetic field can easily 
be demonstrated. Ifa bar of soft iron is placed vertical in northern magnetic latitudes 
(as in any part of the United States), the north (red) end of a compass magnet brought 
near it will be attracted by the upper end of the bar, and repelled by the lower end. 
If the bar is inverted, so that its ends are interchanged, the upper end (which as the 
lower end previously repelled the compass needle) will attract the north end of the 
needle, and the lower end will repel it. Thus, the polarity of the rod is reversed, 
either end having blue magnetism if it is at the top. This changing polarity of soft iron 
in the earth’s field is a major factor affecting the magnetic compasses of a steel vessel. 

706. Terrestrial magnetism.—The earth itself can be considered to be a gigantic 
magnet. Although man has known for many centuries that the earth has a magnetic 
field, the origin of the magnetism is 
not completely understood. Never- \ 
theless, the horizontal component of 
this field is a valuable reference in 
navigation, for it provides the direc- 
tive force for the magnetic compass, 
which indicates the ship’s heading 
in relation to the horizontal component 
of this field. 

The world-wide pattern of the 
earth’s magnetism is roughly like 
that which would result from a short, 
powerful, bar magnet near the earth’s 
center, as shown in figure 706. The 
geographical poles are at the top and 
bottom, and the magnetic poles are 
offset somewhat from them. This / 1ose 
representation, however, is greatly , 
simplified. The actual field is more 


FrGurE 706.—The magnetic field of the earth. 
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complex, and requires measurement of its strength and direction at many places (art. 
707) before it can be defined accurately enough to be of practical use to the navigator. 
Not only are the magnetic poles offset from the geographical poles, but the magnetic 
poles themselves are not 180° apart and, in general, a magnetic compass aligned with 
the lines of force does not point toward either magnetic pole. In 1960, the north 
magnetic pole was located at latitude 74°9 N, longitude 101°0 W, approximately, to 
the northward of Prince of Wales Island; and the south magnetic pole was at latitude 
67°1 S, longitude 142°7 E, approximately, in the northeastern part of Wilkes Land. 
However, the magnetic poles are not stationary. The entire magnetic field of the earth, 
including the magnetic poles, undergoes a small daily or diurnal change, and a very 
slow, progressive secular change. In addition, temporary sporadic changes occur 
from time to time during magnetic storms (art. 2526). During a severe storm, varia- 
tion may change as much as 5°, or more. However, such disturbances are never so 
rapid as to cause noticeable deflection of the compass card, and in most navigable waters 
the change is so little that it is not significant in practical navigation. Even when there 
is no temporary disturbance, the earth’s field is considerably more intricate than indi- 
cated by an isomagnetic chart (art. 708). Natural magnetic irregularities occurring 
over relatively small areas are called magnetic anomalies by the magneticians, but the 
navigator generally refers to these phenomena as local disturbances. Notes warning 
of such disturbances are shown on charts. In addition, artificial disturbances may 
be quite severe when a vessel is in close proximity to other vessels, piers, machinery, 
electric currents, etc. 

The elements of the earth’s field are as follows: 

Total intensity (F) is the strength of the field at any point, measured in a direction 
parallel to the field. Intensity is usually measured in oersteds, one oersted being equal 
to a force of one dyne acting on a unit pole. The range of intensity of the earth’s field 
is about 0.25 to 0.70 oersted. For convenience in geomagnetic surveying, a smaller unit 
is used, called the gamma. One oersted equals 100,000 gammas, so that the range of 
intensity of the earth’s field is about 25,000 to 70,000 gammas. 

Horizontal intensity (H) is the horizontal component of the total intensity. At 
the magnetic equator, which corresponds roughly with the geographic equator, the field 
is parallel to the surface of the earth, and the horizontal intensity is the same as total 
intensity. At the magnetic poles of the earth, the field is vertical and there is no 
horizontal component. The direction of the horizontal component at any place defines 
the magnetic meridian at that place. This component provides the desired directive 
force of a magnetic compass. 

North component (X) is the horizontal intensity’s component along a geographic 
(true) meridian. 

East component (Y) is the horizontal intensity’s component perpendicular to the 
north component. 

Vertical intensity (Z) is the vertical component of the total intensity. It is zero 
at the magnetic equator. At the magnetic poles it is the same as the total intensity. 
While the vertical intensity has no direct effect upon the direction indicated by a 
magnetic compass, it does induce magnetic fields in vertical soft iron, and these may 
affect the compass. 

Variation (V, Var.), called declination (D) by magneticians, is the angle between the 
geographic and magnetic meridians at any place. The expression magnetic variation 
is used when it is necessary to distinguish this from other forms of variation. This 
element is measured in angular units and named east or west to indicate the side of true 
north on which the (magnetic) northerly part of the magnetic meridian lies. For 
computational purposes, easterly variation is sometimes designated positive (+), 
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and westerly variation negative (—). Grid variation (GV) or grivation is the angle 
between the grid and magnetic meridians at any place, measured and named in a manner 
similar to variation. .% ; ; 

Magnetic dip (I), called inclination (I) by magneticians, 1s the vertical angle, 
expressed in angular units, between the horizontal at any point and a line of force 
through that point. The magnetic latitude of a place is the angle having a tangent 
equal to half that of the magnetic dip of the place. ; 

Ata distance of several hundred miles above the earth’s surface, the magnetic field 
surrounding the earth is believed to be uniform, as it appears in figure 706, and centered 
around two geomagnetic poles. These do not coincide with either the magnetic poles 
(art. 704) or the geographical poles. However, they are 180° apart, the north geo- 
magnetic pole being at latitude 78°5 N, longitude 69° W (near Etah, Greenland) and 
the south geomagnetic pole being at latitude 78°55, longitude 111° E. The great circles 
through these poles are called geomagnetic meridians. That geomagnetic meridian 
passing through the south geographical pole is the origin for measurement of geo- 
magnetic longitude, which is measured eastward through 360°. The complement of the 
arc of a geomagnetic meridian from the nearer geomagnetic pole to a place is called the 
geomagnetic latitude. When the sun is over the upper branch of the geomagnetic 
meridian of a place, it is geomagnetic noon there, and when it is over the lower branch 
of the geomagnetic meridian, it is geomagnetic midnight. The angle between the lower 
branch of the geomagnetic meridian of a place and the geomagnetic meridian over 
which the sun is located is called geomagnetic time. The diurnal change is related to 
geomagnetic time. The auroral zones (art. 2526) are centered on the geomagnetic poles. 

707. Measurement of the earth’s magnetic field is made continuously at about 70 
permanent magnetic observatories throughout the world. In addition, large numbers 
of temporary stations are occupied for short periods to add to man’s knowledge of the 
earth’s field. In the past, measurements at sea have been made by means of non- 
magnetic ships constructed especially for this purpose. However, this is a slow and 
expensive method, and quite inadequate to survey properly the 71 percent of the 
earth’s surface covered with water. Since World War II, a satisfactory airborne 
magnetometer has been developed by the U.S. Navy. By means of this instrument, 
continuous readings can be recorded automatically during long overwater flights. 

708. Isomagnetic charts showing lines of equality of some magnetic element are 
published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office in collaboration with the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. Formerly, three charts of each element were published, 
in addition to a north polar grid variation chart, making a total of 22 in the series. 
Beginning with the series for epoch 1955, charts for the north and east components 
(X and Y) are not published, as this information is of limited use and can be determined 
easily from the horizontal component and variation. The three charts of each element 
consist of one on the Mercator projection (art. 305) covering most of the world, and 
one on a polar projection (azimuthal equidistant (art. 320) or stereographic) for each 
of the two polar areas. All charts now included in the series are published at intervals 
of 10 years, showing the values for the beginning of each year ending in five. Charts 
showing variation are also published for the years ending in zero (1950, 1960, etc.). 

The isomagnetic chart of most concern to a navigator is H.O. Chart No. 1706, 
T he Variation of the Compass, a simplified version of which is shown in figure 708a. The 
lines connecting points of equal magnetic variation are called isogonic lines. These are 
not magnetic meridians (lines of force). The line connecting points of zero variation is 
called the agonic line. Variation is also shown on nautical charts. Those of relatively 
small scale generally show isogonic lines. Those of scale larger than 1:100,000 generally 
give the information in the form of statements inside compass roses placed at various 
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places on the chart, and sometimes, also, by a magnetic compass rose within ve se 
compass rose and offset from it by the amount of the variation. By means 01 this 
arrangement, true directions can be plotted without arithmetically applying variation 
to magnetic directions, or magnetic directions can be read directly from the chart. The 
magnetic compass rose is generally graduated in both degrees ane points. Variation is 
given to the nearest 15’, and the annual change to the nearest 1’. However, since the 
rate of change is not constant, a very old chart should not be used, even though it has 
been corrected for all changes shown in Notices to Mariners. 

Another isomagnetic chart of value to the mariners is H. O. Chart N 0. 1700, Mag- 
netic Dip, figure 708b. Lines connecting points of equal magnetic dip are called 
isoclinal lines. The line connecting points of zero dip is called the magnetic equator. 

Other isomagnetic charts are H.O. Chart No. 1701, showing horizontal intensity ; 
H.O. Chart No. 1702, showing vertical intensity; and H.O. Chart No. 1703, showing 
total intensity. Lines connecting points of equal intensity on any of these charts are 
called isodynamic lines. 

In all series of isomagnetic charts, the same number is used for polar charts, but 
with N or S following the number (and N-G or S-G for the grid variation charts) to 
indicate the north or south polar region, respectively. All of the isomagnetic charts 
also show isopors, in a distinctive color, connecting points of equal annual change of 
the element at the epoch of the chart. 

The charts are as accurate as can be made with available information, except that 
the lines are smoothed somewhat, rather than depicting every small irregularity. 
The larger irregularities are reflected in the information shown on nautical charts, 
but local disturbance is indicated by warning notes at appropriate places. In areas 
where measurements of the magnetic field have not been made for a long period, 
the previous information is altered in accordance with the best information available 
on secular change, with some adjustment to provide continuous smooth curves. When 
information is thus carried forward for many years, errors may be introduced, particu- 
larly in areas where the rate of change is large and variable. Magneticians have not 
detected a recognizable world-wide pattern in secular change, such as would occur if it 
were due only to shifting of the positions of the magnetic poles. Rather, these shifts 
are part of the general complex, little-understood secular change. 


The Compass Error 


709. Magnetic compass error.—Directions relative to the northerly direction 
along a geographic meridian are true. In this case, true north is the reference direc- 
tion. If a compass card is horizontal and oriented so that a straight line from its 
center to 000° points to true north, any direction measured by the card is a true 
direction and has no error (assuming there is no calibration or observational error). 
If the card remains horizontal but is rotated so that it points in any other direction, 
the amount of the rotation is the compass error. Stated differently, compass error 
is the angular difference between true north and compass north (the direction north as 
indicated by a magnetic compass). It is named east or west to indicate the side of 
true north on which compass north lies. 

If a magnetic compass is influenced by no other magnetic field than that of the 
earth, and there is no instrumental error, its magnets are aligned with the magnetic 
meridian at the compass, and 000° of the compass card coincides with magnetic 
north. All directions indicated by the card are magnetic. As stated in article 706 
the angle between geographic and magnetic meridians is called variation (V or Var.). 


Therefore, if a compass is aligned with the magnetic meridian, compass error and 
variation are the same, 
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When a compass is mounted in a vessel, it is generally subjected to various mag- 
netic influences other than that of the earth. These arise largely from induced mag- 
netism in metal decks, bulkheads, masts, stacks, boat davits, guns, etc., and from 
electromagnetic fields associated with direct current in electrical circuits. Some 
metal in the vicinity of the compass may have acquired permanent magnetism. The 
actual magnetic field at the compass is the vector sum, or resultant (art. O18), of all 
individual fields at that point. Since the direction of this resultant field is generally 
not the same as that of the earth’s field alone, the compass magnets do not lie in the 
magnetic meridian, but in a direction that makes an angle with it. This angle is called 
deviation (D or Dev.). Thus, deviation is the angular difference between magnetic 
north and compass north. It is expressed in angular units and named east or west to 
indicate the side of magnetic north on which compass north lies. Thus, deviation 
is the error of the compass in pointing to magnetic north, and all directions measured 
with compass north as the reference direction are compass directions. Since varia- 
tion and deviation may each be either east or west, the effect of deviation may be to- 
either increase or decrease the error due to variation alone. The algebraic sum 
(art. O6) of variation and deviation is the total compass error. 

For computational purposes (art. 727), deviation and compass error, like variation, 
may be designated positive (+) if east and negative (—) if west. 

Variation changes with location, as indicated in figure 708a. Deviation depends 
upon the magnetic latitude and also upon the individual vessel, its trim and loading, 
whether it is pitching or rolling, the heading (orientation of the vessel with respect 
to the earth’s magnetic field), and the location of the compass within the vessel. 
Therefore, deviation is not published on charts. 

710. Deviation table.—In practice aboard ship, the deviation is reduced to a 
minimum, as explained later in this chapter. The remaining value, called residual 
deviation, is determined on various headings and recorded in some form of deviation 
table. Figure 710 shows both sides of the form used by the United States Navy. This 
table is entered with the magnetic heading, and the deviation on that heading is deter- 
mined from the tabulation, separate columns being given for degaussing (DG) off and 
on (art. 740). If the deviation is not more than about 2° on any heading, satisfactory 
results may be obtained by entering the values at intervals of 45° only. 

If the deviation is small, no appreciable error is introduced by entering the table 
with either magnetic or compass heading. If the deviation on some headings is large, 
the desirable action is to reduce it, but if this is not practicable, a separate deviation 
table for compass heading entry may be useful. This may be made by applying the 
tabulated deviation to each entry value of magnetic heading, to find the correspond- 
ing compass heading, and then interpolating between these to find the value of devia- 
tion at each 15° compass heading. Another method is to plot the values on cross- 
section paper and select the desired values graphically, 

A nomogram especially designed for interconversion of magnetic and compass 
headings is called a Napier diagram, having been devised by James Robert Napier 
(1821-79). It consists of a dotted, vertical center line graduated from 000° to 360° 
(usually in two parallel parts of 180° each), with two series of cross lines making angles 
of 60° with the dotted vertical line and with each other. If magnetic headings are used, 
deviation is measured along a solid cross line; and if compass headings are used, devia- 
tion is measured along a dotted cross line. A deviation curve is drawn through the 
various points. To convert a magnetic heading to a compass heading, one finds the 
magnetic heading on the vertical center line, moves parallel to a solid cross line until 
the curve is reached, and returns to the center line by moving parallel to a dotted line. 
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The compass heading is the value at the point of return. 
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The reverse process is used 


for converting a compass heading to a magnetic heading. This nomogram is of par- 


ticular value where the deviation is large and changing rapidly. 


It is now possible, 


however, to reduce deviation to such small values that the Napier diagram has lost 


much of its appeal and is seldom used. 
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Figure 710.—Deviation table. 


Another solution is to make a deviation table with one column for magnetic 
heading, a second column for deviation, and a third for compass heading. Still an- 
other solution, most popular among yachtsmen, is to center a compass rose inside a 
larger one so that an open space is between them and a radial line would connect points 


of the same graduation on both roses. 


Each magnetic heading for which deviation 


has been determined is located on the outer rose, and a straight line is drawn from 
this point to the corresponding compass heading on the inner rose. 
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A variation of this method is to draw two parallel lines a short distance apart, and 
eraduate each from 0 to 360 so that a perpendicular between the two lines connects 
points of the same graduation. Straight lines are drawn from magnetic directions on 
one line to the corresponding compass directions on the other. If the lines are hori- 
zontal and the upper one represents magnetic directions, the slope of the line indicates 
the direction of the deviation. That is, for westerly deviation the upper part of the 
connecting line is left (west) of the bottom part, and for easterly deviation it is right. 

An important point to remember regarding deviation is that it varies with the 
heading. Therefore, a deviation table is never entered with a bearing (art. 904). If the 
deviation table converts directly from one type heading to another, deviation is found 
by taking the difference between the two values. On the compass rose or straight-line 
type, the deviation can be written alongside the connecting line, and the intermediate 
values determined by estimate. If one has trouble determining whether to add or 
subtract deviation when bearings are involved, he has only to note which heading, 
magnetic or compass, is larger. The same relationship holds between the two values 
of bearing. 

The deviation table should be protected from damage due to handling or weather, 
and placed in a position where it will always be available when needed. A method 
commonly used is to mount it on a board, cover it with shellac or varnish, and attach 
it to the binnacle. Another method is to post it under glass near the compass. It is 
good practice for the navigator to keep a second copy available at a convenient place 
for his use. 

711. Applying variation and deviation.—As indicated in article 709, a single 
direction may have any of several numerical values depending upon the reference 
direction used. One should keep clearly in mind the relationship between the various 
expressions of a direction. Thus, true and magnetic directions differ by the variation, 
magnetic and compass directions differ by the deviation, and true and compass direc- 
tions differ by the compass error. Other relationships are also useful. Thus, grid 
(art. 2510) and magnetic directions differ by the grid variation or grivation, and true 
and relative directions differ by the true heading. The use of variation and deviation 
is considered here. Other relationships are discussed-elsewhere in this volume. 

If variation or deviation is easterly, the compass card is rotated in a clockwise 
direction. This brings smaller numbers opposite the lubber’s line. Conversely, if 
either error is westerly, the rotation is counterclockwise and larger numbers are brought 
opposite the lubber’s line. Thus, if the heading is 090° true (fig. 711, A) and variation 
is 6° KE, the magnetic heading is 090°—6°=084° (fig. 711, B). If the deviation on this 
heading is 2° W, the compass heading is 084°+2°=086° (fig. 711, C). Also, compass 
error is 6° H—2° W=4° E, and compass heading is 090°—4°=086°. If compass error is 
easterly, the compass reads too low (in comparison with true directions), and if it is 
westerly, the reading is too high. Many rules-of-thumb have been devised as an aid 
to the memory, and any which assist in applying compass errors in the right direction 
are of value. However, one may forget the rule or its method of application, or may 
wish to have an independent check. If he understands the explanation given above, 
he can determine the correct sign without further information. The same rules apply 
to the use of gyro error. Since variation and deviation are compass errors, the process 
of removing either from an indication of a direction (converting compass to magnetic 
or magnetic to true) is often called correcting. Conversion in the opposite direction 
(inserting errors) is then called uncorrecting. 

Example.—A vessel is on course 215° true in an area where the variation is 7° W. 
The deviation is as shown in figure 710. Degaussing is off. The gyro error (GE) is 1° RB. 
A lighthouse bears 306°5 by magnetic compass. 
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Figure 711.— Effect of variation and deviation on the compass card. 


Required —(1) Magnetic heading (MH). — 
(2) Deviation. 
(3) Compass heading (CH). 
(4) Compass error. 
(5) Gyro heading. 
(6) Magnetic bearing of the lighthouse. 
(7) True bearing of the lighthouse. 
(8) Relative bearing (art. 904) of the hghthouse. 
Solution.— 
BHe215° 
re der Vy 
(1) MH 222° 
(2) D 1°95 W 
(8) .CH 22325 


The deviation is taken from the deviation table (fig. 710), to the nearest half degree. 
(4) Compass error is 77 W+1°5 W=8°5 W. 


Ma 215" 
GE 1°E 
(5) Hpge 214° 
CB 306°5 
. Dea 
(6) MB 305° 
ee 
(7) TB 298° 
(8) RB=TB—TH=298°— 215° =083°. 


Answers.—(1) MH 222°, (2) D 125 W, (3) CH 223°5, (4) CE 8°5 W, (5) Hpge 214°, 
(6) MB 305°, (7) TB 298°, (8) RB 083°. 
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Deviation and Its Reduction 


712. Magnetism of a steel vessel.— The materials of which a vessel is constructed 
are not, in general, selected for their magnetic properties. As a result, many degrees 
of permeability, remanence, and coercivity (art. 702) exist within its structure. De- 
tailed analysis of the complex field existing at a magnetic compass is a specialized 
study not ordinarily required of the navigator. However, a general knowledge of the 
basic principles involved is of value to the navigator in helping him understand better 
the behavior of his magnetic compasses. 

For most purposes, a vessel can be considered to be composed of two types of 
material: “hard iron” and “soft iron.”’ 

‘Hard iron” is all material having some degree of permanent magnetism. This 
magnetisin is acquired largely during construction of the vessel, when the rearrangement 
of the domains (art. 701) is facilitated by the bending, riveting, welding, and other 
violent mechanical processes. Since a vessel remains on a constant magnetic heading 


[HE 


Fiaure 712.—Permanent magnetism of a vessel built on heading magnetic north (left) and magnetic 
east (right) at a place where the magnetic dip is 70°N. 


a 


while it is on the building ways, a field of permanent magnetism becomes established, 
the positions of the poles being dependent largely upon the orientation of the hull with 
respect to the magnetic field of the earth. If a vessel is constructed on a heading of 
magnetic north, at a place where the magnetic dip is 70° N (the approximate value at the 
midpoint of the east coast of the United States), its field of permanent magnetism is 
about as shown at the left of figure 712. ‘Che upper and stern portions are magnetically 
blue, while the lower and forward portions are magnetically red. If the vessel is built 
on a heading of magnetic east, the starboard and upper portions are blue, and the port 
and lower portions are red, as shown by the stern view at the right of figure 712. If the 
heading is magnetic northeast, the upper, starboard, and stern portions are blue, and 
as ca ae sh: forward portions red. The red and blue portions for any elven 
el can be visualiz im 

Lili heehee ed by drawing a sketch similar to that of figure 712, with the 
Pe : ARES, magnetism thus acquired during construction is less permanent 

permanent magnet such as one of those used in a compass, and is modified 
somewhat after launching, particularly if the vessel remains on another heading for a 
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considerable time during fitting out. The change is especially rapid during the first 
few days after launching, when the domains of the softer iron become reoriented. At 
this stage, deviation due to permanent magnetism may change several degrees. Further 
changes in the permanent magnetism may occur during long periods of being tied up 
or moored on a constant heading, or during a run of several days on nearly the same 
heading. This change is gradual and affects the strength, but usually not the polarity, 
of the magnetic field. The permanent field may be changed quickly, in polarity as 
well as in strength, if the vessel grounds, collides with another vessel, is struck by 
lightning, undergoes magnetic treatment (art. 744), fires its guns, or is struck by shells 
or bombs, etc. 

The effect that the permanent magnetism of hard iron has upon a compass depends 
upon the position and strength of the poles relative to the compass. When the poles 
are in line with the north-south axis of the compass card, the only effect is to strengthen 
or weaken the directive force of the compass. When the compass heading is approxi- 
mately 90° away, so that the poles are east and west of the compass, the deviating 
effect is maximum. The direction of the deviation is the same as that of the blue pole 
with respect to the compass. 

“Soft iron”’ is all that material in which induced magnetism (art. 701) is present. 
With respect to its effect upon the magnetic compass, it is classed as either vertical or 
horizontal. Unlike hard iron, its magnetic field changes quickly as its orientation with 
respect to the earth’s field changes. It also changes as the strength of the earth’s 
field changes. For some purposes induced magnetism can be treated as if it were 
concentrated in two bars of soft iron, one -vertical and the other horizontal. The 
polarity depends upon the position of the vessel relative to the earth’s magnetic field, 
and the strength depends upon the strength of the vertical and horizontal components 
of the earth’s field. This is illustrated in figure 712. In north magnetic latitude the 
bottom of the vertical rod has red magnetism and the top has blue magnetism. In 
south magnetic latitude these are reversed. In both north and south magnetic latitudes 
the magnetic north end of the horizontal bar has red magnetism, and the magnetic 
south end has blue magnetism. Thus, whatever the position of the rod, that part 
in the direction of magnetic north has red magnetism, and that part in the direction of 
magnetic south has blue magnetism. That is, each end has magnetism opposite to that 
of the magnetic pole indicated by the direction in which it is pointed. 

The effect upon a magnetic compass of the induced magnetism in soft iron depends 
upon the strength and direction of the field relative to the compass. The cumulative 
effect of the induced magnetism in vertical soft iron is generally on the center line of the 
vessel (if of conventional construction), and for a compass located forward, as on 
the bridge, is aft of the compass. In magnetic north latitude the effect is generally 
that of a blue pole at the level of the compass card. In magnetic south latitude the 
pole isred. Ona heading of compass north or south the pole is in line with the magnets 
of a center line compass and serves only to strengthen or weaken the directive force. 
On a heading of compass east or west the pole is perpendicular to the north-south 
axis of the compass card, and the deviating force is greatest. 

For a compass located on the center line of a vessel of conventional construction, 
the horizontal soft iron close enough to have appreciable effect upon the compass is 
arranged in a more-or-less symmetrical manner with respect to the compass. Thus, 
on any cardinal compass heading, the fore-and-aft and athwartship horizontal soft iron 
is either in line with the compass magnets or equally and similarly arranged on both 
sides. No error is introduced by such symmetrical horizontal soft iron because the 
iron north and south of the compass magnets serves only to strengthen or weaken the 
directive force, and that east and west of the compass sets up an equal and opposite 
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field on each side. On intercardinal headings, the poles of the induced magnetism are 
offset and a maximum deviating force occurs. That part of horizontal soft iron which 
is not symmetrically arranged with respect to the compass—the asymmetrical soft 
iron—produces deviation which is maximum on the cardinal headings and zero on the 
intercardinal headings (by compass). This type of deviation 1s particularly great in a 
compass not mounted on the center line of the vessel. It may also produce deviation 
which is constant on all headings. 

In wooden-hulled vessels such as certain yachts and small fishing vessels, one or 
more of these types of magnetism may be weak or entirely missing, but this does not 
justify the omission of any part of the correction procedure. 

As far as its effect upon the compass is concerned, the magnetic field at a center 
line compass located forward on a vessel of conventional construction, and on an even 
keel, is essentially the same as that which would result from four sources: (1) the earth’s 
magnetism; (2) a single blue pole the location and strength of which depends upon the 
magnetic history of the vessel; (3) a single pole which is blue in north magnetic latitude 
and red in south magnetic latitude, is on the center line aft of the compass, and increases 
in strength with higher magnetic latitude; and (4) a single blue pole on the starboard 
side for easterly headings and on the port side for westerly headings, being of zero 
strength on a heading of north or south and decreasing in strength with increased 
magnetic latitudes. The single pole concept assumes that the effect of one pole pre- 
dominates. The locations of the poles depend partly upon the position of the compass 
to which they apply. The actual field surrounding any magnetic compass may be 
considerably more complex than indicated. 

713. Compass adjustment.—There are at least two possible solutions to the prob- 
lem of compass error. The error can be permitted to remain, and the various directions 
interconverted by means of variation and deviation, or compass error, as explained in 
article 711; or the error can be removed. In practice, a combination of both of these 
methods is used. 

Variation depends upon location of the vessel, and the navigator has no control 
over it. Provision could be made for offsetting the lubber’s line, but this would not 
be effective in correcting magnetic compass bearings, and this practice is not generally 
followed. Variation does not affect the operation of the compass itself, and so is not 
objectionable from this standpoint. 

Deviation is undesirable because it is more troublesome to apply, and the magnetic 
field which causes it partly neutralizes the directive force acting upon the compass, 
causing it to be unsteady and sluggish. As the véssel rolls and pitches, or as it changes 
magnetic latitude, the magnetic field changes, producing a corresponding change in the 
deviation of an unadjusted compass. 

Deviation is eliminated, as nearly as practicable, by introducing at the compass a 
magnetic field that is equal in magnitude and opposite in polarity to that of the vessel. 
This process is called compass adjustment, or sometimes compass compensation, 
although the latter designation is now more generally applied to the process of neutral- 
izing the effect due to degaussing of the vessel (art. 745). 

In general, the introduced field is of the same kind of magnetism as well as of the 
same intensity as those of the field causing deviation. That is, permanent magnets 
are used to neutralize permanent magnetism, and soft iron to neutralize induced mag- 
netism, so that the adjustment remains effective with changes of heading and magnetic 
latitude. A relatively small mass of iron near the compass introduces a field equal to 
that of a much larger mass at a distance. 

When a compass is properly adjusted, its remaining or residual deviation is small 
and practically constant at various magnetic latitudes, the directive force is as strong 
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as is obtainable on all headings, and the compass returns quickly from deflections and is 
comparatively steady as the vessel rolls and pitches. 

714. Effect of latitude.—As indicated in article 706, the magnetic field of the earth 
is horizontal at the magnetic equator, and vertical at the magnetic poles, the change 
occurring gradually as a vessel proceeds away from the magnetic equator. At any 
place the relative strength of the horizontal and vertical components depends upon the 
magnetic dip. The directive force of a magnetic compass, provided by the horizontal 
component of the earth’s magnetic field, is maximum on or near the magnetic equator 
and gradually decreases to zero at the magnetic poles. Within a certain area sur- 
rounding each magnetic pole the directive force is so weak that the compass is unre- 
lable (art. 2513). 

Deviation changes with a change of the relative strength of either the deviating 
force or the directive force. Thus, with either an increase in deviating force or a de- 
crease in directive force, the deviation increases. However, if both the deviating and 
directive forces change by the same proportion, and with the same sign, there is no 
change in deviation. Also, if a deviating force is neutralized by an equal and opposite 
force of the same kind, there is no change of deviation with a change of magnetic 
latitude. 

Permanent magnetism is the same at any latitude. If the permanent magnetism 
of the vessel is neutralized by properly placed permanent magnets of the correct strength, 
a change of magnetic latitude can be made without introduction of deviation. But if 
residual deviation due to permanent magnetism is present, it increases with a change 
to higher latitude. The deviating force remains unchanged while the directive force 
decreases, resulting in an increase in the relative strength of the deviating force. 

As magnetic latitude increases, the vertical component of the earth’s magnetic field 
becomes stronger, increasing the amount of induced magnetism in vertical soft iron. 
At the same time the directive force of the compass decreases. Both effects result in 
increased deviation unless the deviating force is neutralized by induced magnetism in 
vertical soft iron. 

As magnetic latitude increases, the induced magnetism in the horizontal soft iron 
decreases in the same proportion as the decrease in the directive force of the compass, 
since both are produced by the horizontal component of the earth’s magnetic field. 
Therefore, any deviation due to this cause is the same at any latitude. 

715. Parameters.—Compass adjustment might be accomplished by locating the 
pole of each magnetic field, and establishing another pole of opposite polarity and 
equal intensity at the same place, or of less intensity and nearer to the compass; or a 
pole of opposite polarity and suitable intensity might be established at the correct dis- 
tance on the opposite side of the compass. Thus, a blue pole east of a compass attracts 
the red northern ends of the compass magnets and repels the blue southern ends. Both 
effects cause rotation of the compass magnets and the attached compass card in a clock- 
wise direction, producing easterly deviation. Either a red pole east of a compass, or a 
blue pole west of it, causes westerly deviation. If there are two fields of opposite polarity, 
one will tend to neutralize the other. If the intensities of the two fields are equal at 
the compass, one will cancel the other, and no deviation occurs. 

Because of the complexities of the magnetic field of a vessel, and the fact that each 
individual field making up the total is present continuously, the process of isolating 
individual poles would be a difficult and time-consuming one. Fortunately, this is 
unnecessary. The vessel’s field is resolved into certain specified components. Each of 
these components, regardless of its origin or the number of individual fields contributing 
to it, can be neutralized separately. Each component is called a parameter, and the 
various parameters are designated by letter, as follows: 
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Permanent magnetism. Parameter P is the fore-and-aft component. — It is positive 
(+) if it is the equivalent of a blue pole forward of the compass, and negative ar if red. 

Parameter Q is the athwartship component. It is positive if it is the equivalent of 
a blue pole to starboard. Pe a, 

Parameter Ris the vertical component. It is positive if it is the equivalent of a 
blue pole below the compass. 

Induced magnetism has nine parameters, each the equivalent of that produced by 
a slender rod of soft iron. Each end of a rod is positive if it is forward, to starboard, or 
below the compass. Each rod is positive if both ends are positive or if both ends are 
negative, and negative if the two ends are of opposite sign. The rods are as follows: 

a, b, c—one end level with the compass and in its fore-and-aft axis, either forward or 
aft. Itisanarod if it extends fore-and-aft, a 6 rod if athwartships, and a ¢ rod if vertical. 

d, e, f—one end level with the compass and in its athwartships axis, either to star- 
board or to port. It is ad rod if it extends fore-and-aft, an e rod if athwartships, and 
an f rod if vertical. 

g, h, k—one end in the vertical axis of the compass, either above it or below it. 
It is a g rod if it extends fore-and-aft, an h rod if athwartships, and a & rod if vertical. 

716. Coefficients.—Deviation which is easterly throughout approximately 180° 
of heading and westerly throughout the remainder is called semicircular deviation, 
indicating that its sign remains unchanged throughout a semicircle. Deviation caused 
by permanent magnetism and that caused by induced magnetism in vertical soft iron 
are semicircular. Deviation which changes sign in each quadrant, being easterly in two 
opposite quadrants and westerly in the other two, is called quadrantal deviation. It 
is caused by induced magnetism in horizontal soft iron. The types of deviation re- 
sulting from the various parameters are called coefficients. There are six, as follows: 

Coefficient A is constant on all headings. If its cause is magnetic, as from an 
asymmetrical combination of parameters, it is a ‘‘true’ constant. If its cause is 
mechanical, as from an incorrectly placed lubber’s line, or mathematical, as from an 
error in computation of magnetic azimuth, it is an ‘“‘apparent”’ constant. 

Coefficient B is semicircular deviation which is proportional to the sine of the 
compass heading. It is maximum on compass headings east or west, and zero on 
compass headings north or south. Coefficient B is caused by permanent magnetism, 
and also by induced magnetism in asymmetrical vertical soft iron. 

Coefficient C is semicircular deviation which is proportional to the cosine of the 
compass heading. It is maximum on compass headings north or south, and zero on 
compass headings east or west. Coefficient C is caused by permanent magnetism or 
by induced magnetism in asymmetrical vertical soft iron athwartship of the compass. 

Coefficient D is quadrantal deviation which is proportional to the sine of twice 
the compass heading. It is maximum on intercardinal compass headings, and zero on 
cardinal compass headings. Coefficient D is caused by induced magnetism in horizontal 
soft iron which is symmetrical with respect to the compass. 

Coefficient E is quadrantal deviation which is proportional to the cosine of twice 
the compass heading. It is maximum on cardinal compass headings, and zero on inter- 
cardinal compass headings. Coefficient E is caused by induced magnetism in hori- 
zontal soft iron which is asymmetrical with respect to the compass. 

Coefficient J is the change of deviation for a heel of 1° while the vessel is on compass 
heading 000°. 

The determination and use of the approximate coefficients in the analysis of com- 
pass deviation are discussed in article 727. The force components producing these 
coefficients are called exact coefficients. They are designated by the corresponding 
upper case German letters. The exact coefficients are now little used in practical 
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navigation. They are fully discussed in various books on compass adjustment. 

717. Effect of compass location.—The location of a magnetic compass greatly 
influences the amount and type of deviation, as well as the adjustment. Thus, if a 
compass is on the center line, forward, the effective pole of vertical soft iron is aft of it; 
but if the compass is in the after part of the vessel, the effective pole is forward. If the 
compass is not on the center line, as the steering compass of an aircraft carrier, the 
magnetic field of the vessel is not symmetrical with respect to the compass. If a compass 
is located in a steel pilot house, the surrounding metal acts as a shield and reduces the 
strength of the magnetic field of the earth. This is of particular significance in high 
magnetic latitudes, where the directive force is weak. 

Many factors influence the selection of a position for the compass. The most 
important consideration is the use to be made of it. A steering compass is of little 
use unless it is located so that it can be seen by the steersman. A compass to be used 
for emergency steering should be at the emergency steering station. A compass to be 
used for observing bearings or azimuths, or a standard compass to be used for checking 
other compasses, should be located so as to have a clear view in most directions. 

However, some choice is possible. A compass should not be placed off the center 
line if it can be placed on the center line and still serve its purpose. It should not be 
placed near iron or steel equipment that will frequently be moved, if this can be avoided. 
Thus, a location near a gun, boat davit, or boat crane is not desirable. The immediate 
vicinity should be kept free from sources of deviation—particularly those of a changing 
nature—if this can be done. That is, no source of magnetism, other than the structure 
of the vessel, should be permitted within a radius of several feet of the magnetic com- 
pass. Some sources which might be overlooked are electric wires carrying direct current ; 
magnetic instruments, searchlights, windshield wipers, electronic equipment, or motors; 
steel control rods, gears, or supports as- 
sociated with the steering apparatus; fire 
extinguishers, gas detectors, etc.; and 
metal coat hangers, flashlights, keys, 
pocketknives, metal cap devices, or nylon 
clothing. The effect of some items such 
as an ammeter or electric windshield wiper 
varies considerably at different times. If 
direct current is used to light the com- 
pass, the wires should be twisted. 

A magnetic compass cannot be ex- 
pected to give reliable service unless it is 
properly installed and protected from 
disturbing magnetic influences. 

718. The binnacle-—The compass is 
housed in a binnacle. This may vary 
from a simple wooden box to an elaborate 
device of bronze or other nonmagnetic 
material. Most binnacles provide means 
for housing or supporting the various ob- 
jects used for compass adjustment, as well 
as the equipment for compensating for de- 
viation caused by degaussing. The stand- 
ard binnacle for the U. 8S. Navy 7%-inch 


compass is shown in igure, AS Aish hon AON onne standard binnacle for a Us 8. 
trays for holding the fore-and-aft and Navy 7%-inch compass. 
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athwartship magnets (art. 719), and the tube for the heeling magnet (art. 724), can 
be seen through the open door. 

719. Adjustment for deviation due to permanent magnetism.—Permanent 
magnetism can be considered concentrated in a single pole, the position of which 
depends upon the magnetic heading upon which the vessel was constructed, and 
the subsequent magnetic history of the vessel. Figure 719a indicates the condi- 


at 


Ficure 719a.—Deviation due t i 
9a. O permanent magnetism if the resultant field is ths 
on the starboard quarter of the vessel. seraebchecise or ataaue 


ue if the permanent magnetism can be considered concentrated in a single blue 
- ee is directly south of the compass when the vessel is headed magnetic ahi 
2 otc eee on this heading is to weaken the directive force. No deviation 
ae eee on t Pas is in line with the compass magnets. On heading mag- 
ese aaa Regs e is also in line with the compass magnets and there is no 
Gas ae ba 4 irective force is strengthened. On any other heading, the pole 
We horn ; 1e compass magnets, and deviation occurs, being in the same direc- 

of the blue pole from the compass, since the blue pole attracts the red 
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northerly ends of the compass magnets and repels the blue southerly ends. The maxi- 
mum effect occurs when the compass heading is approximately 90° from that of zero 
deviation. In figure 719a the headings shown on the compass card are the magnetic 
headings of the vessel. Their offset from the lubber’s line shows the direction and 
relative magnitude of deviation. 

If there were no other magnetism in the vessel, the poles might easily be located 
and neutralized by placing a magnet in such a position that a field of permanent mag- 
netism but opposite polarity would oc- 
cur at the compass. Although this 
method of adjustment has been used, 
it has not proven entirely satisfactory. 

The usual method is to adjust for 
the fore-and-aft (parameter P) and 
athwartship (parameter Q) components 
separately. These are shown in figure 
719b. The vertical parameter R does 


not produce deviation while the vessel , 
a bedi et Figure 719b.—The horizontal component of the 
is on an even keel. Its effect when permanent field of figure 719a resolved into its 


the vessel heels is discussed in article components, parameters P and Q. 
724. Thus, the effect of a single blue 
pole at the position shown in figure 719a is the same as that which would be pro- 
duced by two weaker poles as shown in figure 719b. On heading east or west by the 
compass, parameter @ does not produce deviation directly. However, on easterly 
headings it does weaken the directive force due to the earth’s magnetic field and there- 
fore the deviating force of parameter P (causing deviation coefficient B) is relatively 
stronger and has a greater deviating effect. On a westerly heading the directive force 
would be strengthened, with a corresponding decrease in the B coefficient of deviation. 
By weakening the directive 
force on easterly headings, pa- 
ae, rameter Q also makes the com- 
Pee Soa ones S pass sluggish on these headings. 
\ In high latitudes, where the 
S horizontal component of the 
earth’s magnetic field is weak, 


eee: the compass may lose its di- 
rectivity at a greater distance 
from the magnetic pole. Nearer 
the pole, it might point in the 


opposite direction. 
Figure 719c.—The field of a permanent magnet below the Many binnacles provide a 
compass and opposing parameter P of figure 719b. group of several small tubes or 
“trays”? extending in a fore- 
and-aft direction below the compass. One or more permanent magnets can be 
inserted in these trays, and the whole assembly moved up or down to vary the effect 
upon the compass. Figure 719c shows the situation if a single magnet is placed with 
its red end aft. The field at the compass is in the opposite direction of that of 
parameter P, and if it is of equal strength, the effect of this parameter is eliminated. 
If now the vessel is headed north or south by the compass, the only pole remain- 
ing is that due to parameter Q (causing deviation coefficient (’), as shown in figure 719d. 
A set of trays in an athwartship direction below the compass permits insertion of one 
or more permanent magnets to neutralize the remaining permanent magnetism. The 
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effect of inserting a single magnet with red end to starboard is shown in figure 719e. 
With both components removed, the field at the compass 1s completely neutralized. 

Both the fore-and-aft (B) and athwartship (C) trays are in pairs with an equal 
number of trays on each side of the vertical axis of the compass. In each set of trays 
it is generally desirable to use an even number of magnets equally distributed on each 
side, to produce a symmetrical field at the compass. However, under some conditions, 
maximum reduction of deviation occurs with an odd number of magnets, particularly 
when two magnets at maximum distance from the compass overcorrect. If there is 
a choice, a greater number of magnets at a distance is preferable to a lesser number 
close to the compass. 

With each parameter, the trays to use are those which are approximately perpen- 
dicular to the compass magnets. The magnets are placed so that the red ends will 
be on that side of the compass corresponding to the deviation. Thus, if deviation is 
easterly, the magnets should be placed so that the red ends will be east of the compass 
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Figure 719e.—The field of a permanent magnet 
below the compass and opposing parameter Q 
Figure 719d.—The per- of figure 719b. 
manent field of figure 
719a after neutraliza- 
tion of parameter P. 


(forward if the heading is east, and to starboard if the heading is north). However, 
if the wrong end is inserted in the trays, the fact will be immediately apparent be- 
cause the compass card will rotate in the wrong direction. If the binnacle is not 
constructed to receive appropriate corrector magnets, these might be secured to some 
supporting surface near the compass. 

During adjustment, the unused magnets should be kept far enough from the com- 
pass so that they will not affect it. 

720. Adjustment for deviation due to induced magnetism in vertical soft iron.— 
Figure 720 shows the effect upon the compass of a single blue pole on the center line 
of the vessel, aft of the compass. This is a typical situation for induced magnetism in 
vertical soft iron, for a centerline compass located in the forward part of a vessel in 
magnetic north latitude. On heading north by compass there is no deviating force, 
but the directive force is weakened. In high northern latitudes, where this pole 
becomes strong and the directive force becomes weak, magnetism of this type, if not 
neutralized, can cause the compass to be unreliable in a much larger area than if the 
force is neutralized. Ona heading of south by compass there is no deviation, but the 
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Figure 720.—Deviation due to induced magnetism in vertical soft iron if the resultant field is that 
of a blue pole on the center line aft of the compass. 


directive force is strengthened. On headings with an easterly component the devia- 
tion is westerly, and on headings with a westerly component the deviation is easterly. 
In each case the maximum occurs when the vessel is on compass heading approximately 
east or west. Thus, the deviation due to induced magnetism in vertical soft iron is 
semicircular, coefficient B. In figure 720 the headings shown on the compass card are 
the magnetic headings of the vessel. Their offset from the lubber’s line shows the 
direction and relative magnitude of deviation. 

The deviating force due to induced magnetism in vertical soft iron is neutralized 
by placing a bar of soft iron in a vertical position on the opposite side of the compass 
from the effective pole due to the field of the vessel. This piece of metal is called a 
Flinders bar, after Captain Matthew Flinders, RN (1774-1814), an English navigator 
and explorer who is generally given credit for discovering both the effect and method 
of adjustment (art. 111). Today, most binnacles for large ships provide a tube for 
insertion of a Flinders bar. The bar consists of various lengths of soft iron placed end 
to end; with the remainder of the tube being filled with spacers of nonmagnetic mate- 
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rial. usually wood, brass, or aluminum. The standard Flinders bar is two inches in 
Ricticher and is divided into six sections, one each of 12, 6, 3, and 1% inches, and two of 
¥ inch. This permits use of any multiple of % inch to 24 inches. All the iron pieces 
should be above the spacers in the tube, without a gap between pieces, the largest piece 
being on top. The upper end is then about two inches above the level of the compass 
card. For short lengths, one or more spacers should be omitted so that about 
¥, of the length of the bar is above the level of the compass card. 

The various pieces should be inserted in the tube carefully. If they are dropped, 
they may acquire some permanent magnetism. This reduces their effectiveness for 
the purpose intended. Each piece should be tested from time to time to determine 
whether or not it has acquired permanent magnetism. This can be done by holding 
it vertical with one end east or west of the compass and very near the compass magnets, 
noting the reading of the compass, and then inverting the piece so that the ends are 
interchanged. If the reading differs, permanent magnetism has been acquired by the 
iron rod, The temporary change of reading while the rod is being inverted should be 
ignored. In making the test, one should be careful to place the rod in the same position 
relative to the compass before and after inversion. On an easterly or westerly heading 
the Flinders bar holder can be used. A small amount of permanent magnetism can be 
removed by holding the rod approximately parallel to the lines of force of the earth’s 
field, with the blue pole of the rod toward the north, and tapping one end of the rod 
gently with a hammer. Several alternate tests and treatments may be needed to 
make the rod magnetically neutral. If this process is not effective in removing the 
permanent magnetism, the rod should be heated to a dull red and allowed to cool 
slowly. 

An older type Flinders bar, rarely encountered with modern compasses, consists 
of a number of slender rods of equal length, the number of rods being varied rather 
than the length of a single rod. Another old system consists of using a single rod 
of fixed length, and varying its distance from the compass. 

721. Determination of Flinders bar length.—As indicated in articles 719 and 720, 
coefficient B magnetism may be introduced both by permanent magnetism of the vessel 
and by induced magnetism in asymmetrical vertical soft iron. A problem thus arises as 
to what part of the deviation on headings magnetic east and west is due to each cause. 
If the vessel remains on an even keel at about the same magnetic latitude, adjustment 
can be made without this knowledge. However, satisfactory performance under all 
conditions requires separate adjustment for each cause. 

There are several possible solutions to this problem. The two sources can be 
separated by use of the fact that a change of magnetic latitude affects them differently. 
On the magnetic equator there is no vertical component of the earth’s magnetic field, 
and consequently no induced magnetism in vertical soft iron. Therefore, if the compass 
is adjusted on the magnetic equator, all coefficient B deviation is due to permanent 
magnetism, and is removed by the fore-and-aft magnets. After a considerable change 
of magnetic latitude, the deviation on a heading of magnetic east or west is again 
measured. By means of the curves of figure 721, A, the required amount of standard 
two-inch Flinders bar is determined. Accurate results will be obtained only if the 
vessel is magnetically the same at both latitudes. That is, a structural change, an 
alteration in the number or position of magnets or other devices used in the adjustment, 
magnetic treatment, etc., invalidates the measurement. After the required amount 
of Flinders bar has been inserted, some deviation may be present due to mutual induc- 
tion among the various devices used for adjustment. This should be removed by 
means of the permanent magnets. Once the correct amount of Flinders bar has been 
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installed, no change should be needed unless there is a substantial change in the amount 
or location of vertical soft iron, or unless the compass is relocated. 

This method is not always practical. If the correct length and location of Flinders 
bar for another vessel of similar construction and compass location have been determined 
previously, the same length can be used for the compass being adjusted. If a large 
change in magnetic latitude can be made without appreciable change of deviation on 
headings east and west, the amount of Flinders bar is correct. If the deviation changes, 
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Ficurr 721.—Flinders bar curves: A, if deviation due to induced magnetism in vertical soft iron is 
known; B, if coefficient K is known. 


readjustment is needed. By studying the structure of the vessel, an experienced com- 
pass adjuster may be able to make a reasonably accurate estimate of the length to use. 

In the absence of enough reliable information to permit a reasonably accurate 
determination of the correct length, the Flinders bar may be omitted entirely, and the 
deviation on east and west headings removed by means of the fore-and-aft permanent 
magnets. This is common practice for yachts, fishing vessels, and even for some 
coastal vessels which do not change magnetic latitude more than a few degrees. 

The correct length of Flinders bar can be determined by figure 721, B, if reliable 
data are available on the deviation occurring on magnetic east or west headings at two 
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widely separated magnetic latitudes. The constant K is determined by computation, 


using the formula 
a H, tan d,—H, tan di 


8 Z2—Zy 


in which 

K=a constant proportional to the required length of Flinders bar. 

\=shielding factor, or the proportion of the earth’s field effective at the compass. 
Generally, it varies from about 0.7 to 1.0, averaging about 0.9 for compasses 
in exposed positions, and 0.8 for those surrounded by metal deck houses. 

H,—horizontal intensity of earth’s magnetic field at place of first deviation reading. 
H,—horizontal intensity of earth’s magnetic field at place of second deviation 


reading. 

d,= total bias Fe on heading magnetic east or west at place of first deviation 
reading. 

d,—total deviation on heading magnetic east or west at place of second deviation 
reading. 


Z,=vertical intensity of earth’s magnetic field at place of first deviation reading. 
Z.=vertical intensity of earth’s magnetic field at place of second deviation reading. 


The values of horizontal and vertical intensity (H and Z) can be obtained from 
H.O. charts No. 1701 and 1702, respectively. 

The constant K represents a mass of vertical soft iron (the c rod) causing deviation. 
From the intersection of the curve of figure 721, B, and a horizontal line through the 
value of constant K, draw a vertical line to the bottom scale, which shows the required 
length of Flinders bar. 

If some length of Flinders bar was in place when the two deviation readings were 
made, enter the graph of figure 721, B, with this length and determine the corresponding 
value of K. Call this AK, and that obtained by computation K,. Algebraically add 
K, and K, to determine the value of K to use for finding the total length of Flinders 
bar required. If the Flinders bar is forward of the compass, K, is negative (—), and 
if aft of the compass, K2 is positive (+). In the computation of K>, both Z, and Z; are 
positive in north magnetic latitude and negative in south magnetic latitude. Also, di 
and d, are positive if deviation is east on magnetic heading east in north latitude or 
magnetic heading west in south latitude. If either the heading or direction of the 
deviation is reversed, the sign of d, or d, is negative. If both are reversed, the sign is 
positive. If the value of K is negative, the Flinders bar should be installed forward of 
the compass, and if positive, it should be installed aft. 

Example —The deviation of a magnetic compass of a ship on heading magnetic 
east is 1°K at New York (H 0.170, Z 0.539) and 9°E at Panama C023 11.°Z;70:260)- 
The shielding factor is 0.8. 

Required.—The correct length of Flinders bar if (1) no Flinders bar is in place 


during observations, (2) six inches of Flinders bar is in place forward of the compass 
during observations. 


Solution.— 


(1) K,=0.8 (CAE SERS 0110 0-01) 
0.260—0.539 


=(—) 0.133 
K.=0 
K =K,+K, =(—) 0.133 
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From figure 721, B, the correct amount of Flinders bar is 22 inches. Since the 
amount used must be a multiple of % inch, the amount to use is 21% inches. Since K 
is negative, the bar should be installed forward of the compass. 

(2) From figure 721, B, the value of K, corresponding to six inches of Flinders bar 
is 0.009. The value is negative because the bar is forward of the compass. Therefore, 
K,+ K,=(—) 0.133+ (—) 0.009=(—) 0.142. From figure 721, B, the total amount of 
Flinders bar required is 24 inches, which should be installed forward of the compass. 

Answers.—(1) 21% inches of Flinders bar installed forward of the compass, (2) 24 
inches of Flinders bar installed forward of the compass. 

When the length of Flinders bar is determined in this way, accurate results can be 
expected only if the vessel is magnetically unchanged between deviation readings. 

Lord Keivin suggested the following rule for improving the adjustment for co- 
efficient B if no better method is available: 

Remove the deviation observed on magnetic east or west headings by means of fore-and- 
aft B magnets when the vessel has arrived at places of weaker vertical magnetic field, and 
by means of Flinders bar when it has arrived at places of stronger vertical magnetic field, 
whether in the northern or southern hemisphere. 

After a number of applications of this rule following alternate passage from weaker 
to stronger fields and then stronger to weaker fields, the amount of Flinders bar should 
be very nearly correct. 

722. Adjustment for deviation due to induced magnetism in symmetrical hori- 
zontal soft iron.—That part of horizontal soft iron which is symmetrically arranged 
with respect to the compass can be considered equivalent to two rods extending through 
the compass, one in a fore-and-aft direction (— a rod) and the other in an athwartship 
direction (—e rod). The deviation caused by both of these rods is quadrantal, but of 
opposite sign. If both rods were equally effective in causing deviation, they would 
cancel each other and no deviation would result on any heading. In most vessels, 
however, the athwartships iron dominates, and deviation due to all horizontal soft iron 
can generally be considered to be that which would result from a single (—)e rod. 
In figure 722a the deviation resulting from such a rod is shown for various magnetic 
headings in any latitude. There is no deviation on any cardinal heading, but the direc- 
tive force is weakened on heading magnetic east or west. The maximum deviation 
occurs On intercardinal headings by compass, being easterly in the northeast and south- 
west quadrants, and westerly in the other two quadrants. This is coefficient D devia- 
tion. In figure 722a the headings shown on the compass card are the magnetic headings 
of the vessel. Their offset from the lubber’s line shows the direction and relative 
magnitude of deviation. 

The field causing this deviation is neutralized by installing two masses of soft iron 
abeam of the compass, on opposite sides and equidistant from its center. Such iron 
is usually in the form of hollow spheres or cylinders, called quadrantal correctors. 
These can be moved in or out in an athwartship direction along brackets on the sides of 
the binnacle. 

Quadrantal correctors act as (+) e parameters which neutralize the (—) e parameter 
of the athwartships iron. As shown in figure 722b, the portion of the corrector adjacent 
to the compass is always of opposite polarity to the deflecting force. The amount of 
the correction can be adjusted by moving the correctors toward or away from the com- 
pass card. If the inboard limit of travel is reached without fully removing the devia- 
tion, larger correctors are needed. If overcorrection occurs at the outboard limit, smaller 
correctors are needed. A single corrector can be used, but this produces an unbalanced 
field which is less desirable than a balanced one. In general, large correctors at a greater 
distance are preferable to small correctors close up because there is less mutual induction 
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between the correctors if they are widely separated. In the rare case when quadrantal 
deviation is westerly on heading northeast (coefficient D is negative, the fore-and-aft 
horizontal soft iron predominating), the quadrantal correctors should be mounted 
fore-and-aft on the binnacle. 

Figure 722c shows the approximate amount of deviation correction to be expected 
from correctors of various sizes, shapes, and distance from the center of a standard 


Ak 
Sls 


270 


FiguRE 722a.— Deviation caused by induced magnetism in symmetrical horizontal soft iron. 


Navy 7%-inch compass. The data apply to either the athwartships or fore-and-aft 
position, 

Like the Flinders bar (art. 720), the quadrantal correctors should be handled 
carefully, and checked from time to time to see if they have acquired permanent mag- 
netism. The test can be made by rotating each corrector through 180° without alert 
its distance from the center. If the compass heading changes, the correctors nha 
acquired permanent magnetism which can be removed by eupipiny with a hammer when 
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the blue pole is toward the north, or by removing the spheres, heating them to a dull 
red, and permitting them to cool slowly. 

723. Adjustment for deviation due to induced magnetism in asymmetrical hori- 
zontal soft iron.—If the horizontal soft iron is not arranged symmetrically with respect 
to the compass, resulting in an effective pole which is on neither the fore-and-aft nor 
athwartships axis through the compass, quadrantal deviation with its maximum values 


Figure 722b.— Adjustment for symmetrical horizontal soft iron. 


on cardinal headings (coefficient /) results. Constant deviation (coefficient A) may 
also be caused by this arrangement. Either coefficient H or Ais due to a combination of 
parameters. He 

For a centerline compass on a ship of conventional construction, any deviation due 
to induced magnetism in asymmetrical horizontal soft iron is small, and many installa- 
tions make no provision for neutralizing the effect. However, some binnacles are 
provided with a pair of E-links, which are bars that can be attached to the side brackets 
to permit the quadrantal correctors to be slewed somewhat with respect to the com- 
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pass. When this has been done, the horizontal axis through the correctors and the 
compass makes an angle with the athwartship axis of the compass. te 

After a compass has been adjusted, any remaining constant deviation due to 
magnetic coefficient A is likely to be very small. If such deviation exists, its cause is 
likely to be chiefly mechanical. If a compass is used primarily for determining the 
heading (as a steering compass), all constant deviation can be removed by realignment 
of the binnacle so as to rotate the lubber’s line by the required amount. However, if a 
compass is to be used for observing bearings or azimuths, only the mechanical A-error 
should be removed in this manner. This is because such readings are taken on the face 
of the card itself, and are therefore not affected by misalignment of the lubber’s line. 
The two components of constant deviation can be separated in the following manner: 
Measure the deviation on various headings by means of bearings or azimuths (art. 1428). 
This includes only magnetic coefficient A. Then measure the deviation on various 
headings by means of the lubber’s line, comparing the heading by compass with the 
magnetic heading determined 
by pelorus or gyro compass. 
This includes the combined 
effect of magnetic and mechani- 
cal coefficient A deviation. The 
difference between the two 
values is the mechanical coeffi- 
cient A. For a properly adjusted 
compass the magnetic coefficient 
A deviation is so small that pro- 
vision isnot made foritsremoval. 

724. Heeling error.—All of 


QUADRANTAL CORRECTION IN DEGREES 


—t—— ee = the effects discussed previously 
Note: These are approximate corrections of a standard compass. f 1 ie 1 
Different needle arrays will alter the results sormewhat. reier to a vessel on an even Keel. 
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POSITION OF SPHERE CENTER— INCHES FROM CENTER are altered. Deviation which 
OF COMPASS 
Quadrantal sphere corrections on Navy standard ae SD PRET, or the change of 
7%" compass. H=180 M.G. deviation from that when the 
Figure 722c.—Effect of various quadrantal correctors. vessel was on an even keel, is 


called heeling error. For a con- 
stant angle of heel and a steady heading, this error remains essentially unchanged. 
However, it tends to increase as the heel becomes greater, and to reverse sign as the heel 
changes from one side to another. Therefore, if a vessel is rolling or pitching, the 
compass tends to oscillate. This increases the difficulty of reading the compass. 

The cause of heeling error is the displacement of the permanent and induced 
magnetic fields with respect to the compass. Figure 724 shows a vessel heeled to star- 
board on heading magnetic north or south, in north magnetic latitude. The vessel was 
constructed in north magnetic latitude. On an even keel the vertical parameter R 
of permanent magnetism for a centrally located compass is directly below the compass, 
with the blue pole nearer the compass. When the vessel is heeled as shown at A, the 
blue pole is to port of the compass, causing deviation toward that side. A vertical rod 
of soft iron below the compass (parameter k) exerts a similar influence, as shown at B, 
An athwartship horizontal rod through the compass has no deviating effect while the 
vessel is on an even keel, but when it heels as shown in figure 724, the vertical com- 
ponent of the earth’s field causes the port end to acquire a blue pole and the starboard 
end a red pole (parameter ¢), as shown at C. Each of the three causes shown in figure 724 
results in a blue pole being established on the port or high side of the vessel. This causes 
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A B 


Fiqure 724.—Effect of heel. 


the red north ends of the compass magnets to be attracted to this side. If the heading 
is magnetic north, the deviation is westerly, and if magnetic south, it is easterly. This 
effect is offset somewhat by the changed magnetic field surrounding the quadrantal 
correctors. On heading magnetic east or west, these components have no deviating 
effect, but the directive force of the compass is strengthened or weakened. When the 
vessel pitches, the effects described for north-south and east-west headings are reversed. 
On a heading other than a cardinal direction (magnetic) the effect is some combination 
of the two. The magnetic situation varies not only with the heading, but also with the 
magnetic latitude and the magnetic history of the vessel. 

Although heeling error is due in part to permanent magnetism and in part to 
induced magnetism, the induced magnetism generally exerts the greater influence. The 
most effective method of neutralizing this effect would be to attack each parameter 
separately. This would require the placement of soft iron above the compass. Since this 
would not be a convenient arrangement, the condition is improved by placing a vertical 
permanent magnet, called a heeling magnet, centrally below the compass, and adjusting 
its height until the error is minimized. In north magnetic latitude, the red end is placed 
uppermost in most installations. As the vessel proceeds to lower magnetic latitudes, 
parameter R becomes less effective in producing deviation because of the stronger 
directive force due to the horizontal component of the earth’s magnetic field. Para- 
meters k and e become weaker because of decreased intensity of the vertical component 
of the earth’s field, and the strengthening of the horizontal component also reduces 
their effect. Therefore, the heeling magnet requires readjustment as the magnetic 
latitude changes. As the vessel approaches the magnetic equator, the heeling magnet 
should be lowered. After the vessel crosses the magnetic equator, it may be necessary 
to invert the heeling magnets, so that the opposite end is uppermost. A change in the 
setting of the heeling magnet may introduce deviation on headings of compass east or 
west because of altered induction between the heeling magnet and the Flinders bar. 
This should be removed by means of the fore-and-aft (B) magnets in the trays below 
the compass. 

If adjustment for heeling error is made when the vessel is tied up or at anchor, 
it is best done by listing the vessel on a northerly or southerly heading, and adjusting 
the heeling magnet until the reading of the compass is restored to what it was before 
the vessel heeled. If the adjustment is made at sea, the vessel should be placed on a 
heading of compass north or south. If there is little rolling, the vessel can be listed 
and the compass reading restored, as at dockside. If the vessel rolls moderately on 
this heading, the heeling magnet should be placed at that height at which oscillation 
of the compass card is minimum. If the setting for minimum oscillation is different 
on north and south headings, the mean position should be used. Any yawing of the 
vessel should be considered when reading the compass under rolling conditions. 

The approximate position of the heeling magnet can be determined by means of 
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an instrument known as a heeling adjuster or a vertical force instrument, a form of dip 
needle. This consists of a small magnet balanced about a horizontal axis by means 
of a small adjustable weight. A scale indicates the distance of the weight from the 
axis. The instrument is taken ashore and balanced at a place where the earth’s field 
is undisturbed, the magnet being in a magnetic north-south direction, approximately. 
The instrument is then taken aboard ship, the compass removed from its binnacle, 
and the heeling adjuster installed in its place. The weight is set to a distance equal 
to the distance determined ashore, multiplied by \, the shielding factor (art. 721). 
The heeling magnet is then moved up or down until the magnet of the instrument is 
level. This should be approximately the correct setting. This method is used prin- 
cipally when the listing of a vessel is difficult or impractical. 

725. Soft iron correctors and nearby magnets.—The soft iron correctors used in com- 
pass adjustment are near enough to the compass magnets and the magnets used in 
compass adjustment to be influenced by them. 

The Flinders bar acquires a certain amount of induced magnetism from the fields 
of the heeling magnet and the fore-and-aft (B) corrector magnets. The approximate 
amount of deviation caused by induced magnetism from the heeling magnet of a 7}- 
inch compass when H=0.165 is shown in figure 725. Because of such induced mag- 
netism, the ‘‘drop-in’’ method of determining the amount of Flinders bar is not accurate. 
By this method, Flinders bar lengths are added until the compass reading changes by the 
required amount. Better adjustment is achieved by using the required amount of Flin- 
ders bar and removing any remaining deviation on east-west headings by meansof the fore- 
and-aft magnets. The principal reason that it is preferable to use a larger number of 
magnets at a distance from the compass than a smaller number near it, is that the former 
arrangement produces less induced magnetism in the Flinders bar and quadrantal correc- 
tors. If the Flinders bar length is changed, the deviation on headings of magnetic east 
and west should be checked, and any needed adjustment made by means of fore-and-aft 
magnets. When all correctors have been put in place, their positions relative to each 
other are constant. Therefore, the Flinders bar acts as a permanent magnet, and the 
resulting deviation is semicircular (coefficient B). The Flinders bar may also intro- 
duce a small amount of quadrantal deviation (coefficient D), its action being somewhat 
like that of a quadrantal corrector placed in the fore-and-aft axis of the compass. 
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FicurE 725.—Deviation due to inductive effect of heeling magnet on Flinders bar. 
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The quadrantal correctors acquire induced magnetism from the fields of the fore- 
and-aft (B) magnets, the athwartship (C) magnets, and the compass magnets. The 
magnetism acquired from the B and C magnets is semicircular (coefficient B from the 
B magnets, and coefficient C from the C magnets), and that acquired from the field of 
the compass magnets is quadrantal (coefficient D). The semicircular deviation is 
minimized by keeping the B and C magnets as far away from the quadrantal correctors 
as practicable, and any deviation that does exist is removed by means of these magnets. 
The quadrantal deviation is removed by means of the quadrantal correctors themselves. 
The compass magnets of most modern compasses have little effect upon the quadrantal 
correctors. 

Because of the interaction between the various correctors, it is good practice to 
insert the required amount of Flinders bar, and to install the quadrantal correctors 
and heeling magnet at their approximate positions before adjusting the compass. If 
a radical change is subsequently made in any of these adjustments, the settings of the 
B and C magnets should be checked and altered if necessary. 


Analysis of Deviation 


726. Nature and purpose of analysis.—An analysis consists of determining the 
approximate value of each of the six coefficients, and studying the results. The purpose 
of the analysis is to give the compass adjuster an understanding of the magnetic prop- 
erties of the vessel. This provides the basis for the approximate placement of the 
various correctors, and suggests possibilities for further refinement in the adjustment. 
Without an analysis, compass adjustment is a morc-or-less mechanical process. Fewer 
mistakes are likely to be made by the person who understands the nature of the magnetic 
field he seeks to neutralize. 

727. The analysis.—The first step in an analysis is to record the deviation on each 
cardinal and intercardinal heading by the compass to be analyzed. For the purpose of 
analysis, easterly deviation is considered positive (+), and westerly deviation negative 
(—). Approximate values of the various coefficients are: 

Coefficient A—mean of deviation on all headings. 

Coefficient B—mean of deviation on headings 090° and 270°, with sign at 270° 
reversed. 

Coefficient C—mean of deviation on headings 000° and 180°, with sign at 180° 
reversed. 

Coefficient D—mean of deviation on intercardinal headings, with signs at headings 
135° and 315° reversed. 

Coefficient E—mean of deviation on cardinal headings, with signs at 090° and 270° 
reversed. 

Coefficient J—change of deviation for a heel of 1° while the vessel heads 000° by 
compass. It is considered positive if the north end of the compass card is drawn 
toward the low side, and negatwe if toward the high side. 

Example-—A magnetic compass which has not been adjusted has deviation on 
cardinal and intercardinal compass headings as follows: 


Compass heading Deviation Compass heading Deviation 
000° 125. Wei 180° 8°0 E 
045° 34°0 E 25% Hee aon A 
090° 31°0 E rk Ws 29°0 W 
135° 13-5 Beek 36°0 W 


On heading compass north the deviation is 13°5 W when the vessel heels 10° to star- 
board. ' 
Required.—The approximate value of each coefficient. 
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Solution.— 

25 1 34°0-+31°0-+13°5+8°0— 1°5—292°0—36°0 ; 
pee stalin pce ED 0—1°5—29°0 — (1) 2°3 
pectic ths, -) 3020 

—1°5—8°0 - 
C= we i 
py Dacca -) 13°8 
—1°5—31° °0+29°0 4 
eNO ae oe - 
J= 6 afiesyel oo 


Answers.—A (+) 2°3, B (+) 30°0, C (—) 428, D (+) 18°8, H (+) 171, J (—) 1°2. 


On any compass heading (CH) the 
alone is: 
Coefficient A: 
Coefficient B: 
Coefficient C: 
Coefficient D: 
Coefficient EF: 
Coefficient J: 


deviation (d) from each coefficient acting 


in Al 

dp=B sin CH 
dc=C cos CH 
dp= Dicin- 2CH 
dz=F cos 2CH 
d;=J cos CH. 


For a vessel on an even keel, the total deviation on any compass heading is the algebraic 
sum of the deviation due to each of the first five coefficients: 


d=d,+dg+det+dp+dzy=A+B sin CH+C cos CH+ D sin 2CH+E cos 2CH. 


For the compass of the example given above, the deviation due to each component, 


and the total, on various headings is: 


CH A B Cc D E d 

000 aP 2 & 0. 0 —4.8 0. 0 ap lls il 11,4? 
015 +2. 3 See & —4.6 =. @ © aps +13. 4 
030 + 2.3 +15. 0 SAD ap llzn OD +0. 6 air Lf 
045 +2.3 +21. 2 —3. 4 +13. 8 0. 0 +33. 9 
060 +2. 3 + 26. 0 — 2.4 ele —0.6 + 37. 3 
075 +2. 3 aman) = IY Ono =i, 0 +36. 0 
090 +2. 3 + 30. 0 0. 0 0. 0 Sal, 1 a) ee 
105 +2. 3 + 29. 0 sells & =O, 9 = Me (0) + 24. 6 
120 +2. 3 + 26. 0 +2. 4 10) =O. @ sip ite. 1 
135 + 2.3 +21. 2 +3. 4 ailisseS 0. 0 +13. 1 
150 +2. 3 +15. 0 +4, 2 SP a Uh & +10. 1 
165 Spee ar tls te! +4. 6 = 9% seg a eb ie) 
180 ai2ao 0. 0 +4. 8 0. 0 ar il, tl spt & 
195 +2. 3 =n +4. 6 a api, © se 0-0 
210 +2.3 by +4, 2 +12. 0 seh @ +4. 1 
225 + 2.3 =e +3. 4 +13. 8 0. 0 Slo 
240 aaa — 26. 0 +2. 4 +12. 0 =), © = 9), W) 
255 +2. 3 = 719), 0 ap ll. 2 +6. 9 = il, O —19.-6 
270 +2. 3 — 30. 0 0. 0 0. 0 = 1h — 28. 8 
285 +2. 3 = 7). U =i % =. 10) — 35. 8 
300 See @ — 26. 0 ht = 1 —0.6 — 38. 7 
315 +2. 3 SAU 4 —3.4 —13.8 0. 0 Sli dl 
330 +2.3 ality —4,2 11750) +0. 6 — 28.3 
345 208 Thy te —4. 6 = Y +1.0 S—iGn0) 
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COMPASS HEADINGS 


000° 045° 090° 135° 180° 225° 270° 315° 360° 


40°F L 


Total Deviation 


Coefficient B 
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FicurE 727.—Coefficients and total deviation of an unadjusted magnetic compass. 


The various components and the total deviation are shown in graphical form 
in figure 727. Since the various coefficients are only approximated by the method 
given above, the curve of total deviation found in this way should not be expected to 
coincide exactly with a curve drawn from values found by measurement on the various 
headings. 

The shapes of the curves of figure 727 are typical of those of an unadjusted compass 
of a large steel ship. However, an analysis of the results indicates the following: 

Coefficient A is normally negligible. The presence of more than 2° of constant 
error indicates an abnormal condition which should be discovered and corrected. If 
the vessel has been in service for some time without major structural change, and no 
misalignment of the lubber’s line of the compass or the pelorus or gyro compass used 
for measuring deviation has been noted previously, it is probable that a mistake has 
been made in determining the azimuth or bearing used for establishing deviation. 

Coefficient is normally negligible for a compass located on the center line of the 
vessel. This vessel has an excessive amount, which should be corrected by slewing the 
quadrantal correctors, using an #-link. 
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Since deviation is east on heading 090° and west on 000°, it is probable that the 
blue pole of the vessel’s permanent field is on the port bow. 

The compass being unadjusted, no Flinders bar is in place, and the large B de- 
viation on heading 090° is a combination of deviation from induced magnetism 1n 
vertical soft iron and that due to the permanent magnetism of the vessel. Since the 
deviation on heading 270° is nearly the same as that on 090°, but of opposite sign, ad- 
justment on one of these headings should result in nearly correct adjustment on the 
other. Since some B and C deviation occurs on intercardinal headings, while no D 
deviation occurs on cardinal headings, adjustment for B and C should be made before 
that for final D adjustment. 

A second analysis made after adjustment may reveal possibilities for further 
refinement in the adjustment. 

If heeling error is measured on any heading other than compass north or south, 
the value of coefficient J can be found by means of the formula: 


d=2J cos CH 
ted t fy oe tA 
or J=d sec CH. 


If HE is the total observed change of deviation (heeling error), and 7 is the angle of 
heel in degrees (for relatively small angles), the formula becomes 
__HE sec CH 

uke resis 


J 


If heeling error is sought, the formula becomes 


HE=Ji cos CH. 


Adjustment Procedure 


728. Preliminary steps.—Efficient and accurate adjustment is preceded by cer- 
tain preliminary steps best made while a vessel is tied up or at anchor. 

The magnetic environment of the compass should be carefully inspected. Stray 
magnetic influences such as those caused by tools, direct current electric appliances, 
personal equipment (such as keys, pocketknives, or steel belt buckles), nylon clothing, 
etc., should be eliminated. Permanently installed equipment of magnetic material 
(such as cargo booms, boat davits, cranes, or guns) should be placed in the positions 
they normally occupy at sea. The degaussing coils should be secured by the revers- 
ing process (art. 743) if this has not already been done. 

The compass itself should be checked carefully for bubbles, and to be sure it is 
centered on the vertical axis of the binnacle. If it is, and the vessel is on an even keel, 
there is no change of reading as the heeling magnet is raised and lowered in its tube. 
An adjustment should be made to the gimbal rings if the compass is off center. There 
should be no play in the position of the compass once it is centered. 

The lubber’s line, too, should be checked to be sure it is in line with the longitudinal 
axis of the vessel. This can be done by sighting on the jackstaff if the compass is on the 
center line. If it is not, a batten might be erected at a distance from the center line 
equal to the distance from the center of the compass to the center line. Another way 
is to determine the distance from the compass to the center line and from this point to 
the jackstaff. The first distance divided by the second is the natural tangent of the 
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angle at the compass between the line of sight to the jackstaff and the line of sight 
through the lubber’s line. If the compass is in an exposed position where bearings can 
be taken, and the true heading is known, the observed relative bearing of a distant 
object can be compared with that obtained by careful measurement on the chart. If 
the vessel is at anchor or underway, the method explained in article 723 can be used. 

If a pelorus or gyro compass or repeater is to be used in determining deviation of 
the compass, its lubber’s line should be checked in the same manner, or by comparing 
a relative bearing of a distant object taken by two instruments, the lubber’s line of 
one having previously been checked. If a gyro compass is to be used, it is checked to 
see that it is synchronized with a repeater. With accurate synchronization, any 
error in one will also be present in the other. The speed and latitude adjustments of 
the gyro compass should be checked carefully. 

All devices to be used in the adjustment should be checked to see that they are on 
hand and in good condition. The trays for B and OC permanent magnets, the quad- 
rantal correctors, and heeling magnet should be checked for freedom of motion. The 
Flinders bar and quadrantal correctors should be checked for permanent magnetism. 
The correct amount of Flinders bar should be placed in its tube. The quadrantal 
correctors should be placed in their approximate positions, being centered if no better 
information is available. The heeling magnet is generally placed with the red end 
uppermost in north magnetic latitude, and the blue end uppermost in south magnetic 
latitude. If no better information is available, the heeling magnet should be placed 
near the bottom of the tube. 

Plans for the actual adjustment should be made carefully. A suitable time and 
location should be selected. If landmarks are to be used, suitable ones should be 
selected to provide the information desired. Areas of heavy traffic should be avoided. 
If azimuths of the sun are to be used, a time should be selected when the sun will not 
be too high in the sky for suitable observation. A curve of magnetic azimuths (art. 
731) should be made, and just before adjustment begins a comparing watch should be 
checked and set, if possible, to correct time. Local variation should be checked care- 
fully, and corrected for date, if necessary. Any necessary recording and work forms 
should be made up. Each person to participate in the adjustment should be instructed 
regarding the general plan and his specific duties. 

729. Underway procedure.—When everything is in order and the vessel has ar- 
rived at its adjusting area, final adjustment can begin. Trim should be normal, and 
the vessel free from list, so that no heeling error is present. 

All adjustment headings should be magnetic. Compass headings can be used, 
but this results in a slight turn being required every time an adjustment is altered. 
Also, the coefficients are not completely separated unless the vessel is on magnetic 
headings. 

Turns to each new heading should be made slowly, swinging slightly beyond the 
desired heading before steadying on it. If steering is by gyro, the gyro error should 
be checked on each heading if time and facilities permit. The vessel should remain 
on each heading for at least two minutes before the deviation is determined or an 
adjustment made, to permit the compass card to come to rest and the magnetic condi- 
tion of the vessel to become settled. If observations are made before the vessel’s 
magnetism becomes settled, the reading will be incorrect by an amount called the 
Gaussin error. 

Adjustments should be carried out in the correct order, as follows: 

1. Steady on magnetic heading 090° (or 270°) and adjust the fore-and-aft perma- 
nent magnets until the compass heading coincides with the magnetic heading, thus 
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removing all coefficient B on this heading. Use magnets in pairs, from the bottom a 
with the trays at the lowest point of travel. When overcorrection occurs, ae the 
two highest magnets and raise the trays until all deviation has been removed. pi 
magnets overcorrect, use a single magnet. It is not necessary to determine in ad- 
vance which direction the red ends should occupy, for a mistake will be immediately 
an increase in the deviation. 

seen on magnetic heading 180° (or 000°) and adjust the athwartship perma- 
nent magnets until the compass heading coincides with the magnetic heading, thus 
removing all coefficient C on this heading. Use the same technique as in step 1. 

3. Steady on magnetic heading 270° (090° if 270° was used in step 1) and remove 
half the deviation with the fore-and-aft magnets. . 

4. Steady on magnetic heading 000° (180° if 000° was used in step 2) and remove 
half the deviation with the athwartship magnets. bi 

5. Steady on any intercardinal magnetic heading and adjust the position of the 
quadrantal correctors until the compass heading coincides with the magnetic heading, 
thus removing all coefficient D on this heading. Leave the quadrantal correctors at 
equal distances from the compass. . 

6. Steady on either intercardinal magnetic heading 90° from that used in step 5 
and remove half the deviation by adjusting the positions of the quadrantal correctors, 
leaving them at equal distances from the compass. 

7. Secure all correctors in their final positions and record their number, size, posi- 
tions, and orientation, as appropriate, on the bottom of the deviation table form (if a 
standard form such as that shown in fig. 710 is used). 

8. Swing ship for residual deviation. That is, determine the remaining deviation 
on a number of headings at approximately equal intervals. Every 15° is preferable, 
but if the maximum deviation is small, every 45° (cardinal and intercardinal headings) 
may suffice. 

9. If the vessel has degaussing, energize the degaussing coils and repeat the 
swing. 

10. Make a deviation table (art. 710) for each condition (degaussing off and on), 
giving values for headings at 15° intervals if the maximum deviation is large (more than 
about 2°), or at 45° intervals if the maximum deviation is small. Record values to the 
nearest half degree. 

If preferred, the adjustment may be started on a north or south heading, thus 
reversing steps 1 and 2 and also 3 and 4. 

With patience and skill, the readings can be made at exact headings. However, 
if some of the headings are off slightly during the swing, this need not invalidate the 
results. The exact headings should be recorded, and the deviation determined for 
these values. The results can then be plotted on cross-section paper with the deviation 
being one coordinate and the heading the other. The deviation at each heading to be 
recorded can then be read from the curve. This is good practice even when readings 
are made at exact headings, for if any large errors have been made, the fact will be 
immediately apparent. Also, such a curve may be of assistance in making an analysis. 
If a reason cannot be found for any marked irregularity in the curve, readings might be 
made again at the headings involved. 

The deviation of all compasses aboard the vessel can be determined from a single 
swing if the heading by each compass is recorded at the moment the magnetic direction 
is noted. If deviation of one compass is determined by means of a magnetic bearing or 
azimuth (arts. 733-735), the readings of this compass can then be used to establish the 
magnetic headings for determining the deviation of each other compass (art. 732). 
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Compass adjustment is best made when the sea is relatively smooth, so that steady 
headings can be steered, and heeling error is absent. The setting of the heeling magnet 
can be checked later, preferably at the next time that the vessel is on a north or south 
heading and rolling moderately. 

An analysis of deviation can be made either before or after adjustment. If this 
reveals an excessive amount of A (constant) deviation, the source of the error should 
be found and corrected (art. 723), if mechanical or mathematical. If an appreciable 
amount of / deviation is present, #-links should be used and the spheres slewed. This 
is particularly to be anticipated for compasses which are not on the center line. 

The procedure outlined above is for initial adjustment aboard a new or radically 
modified vessel. Deviation on the heading being used for navigation should be checked 
from time to time and any important differences from the values shown on the deviation 
table should be investigated. At sea, it is good practice to compare the magnetic and 
gyro compasses at intervals not exceeding half an hour. The error of one or both of these 
compasses should be checked twice a day when means are available. In pilot waters 
deviation checks should be made as convenient opportunities present themselves. 

Whenever there is reason to question the accuracy of the deviation table, the ship 
should be swung at the first opportunity and a new table made up if there are significant 
changes in the old one. Suitable occasions for swinging ship would be after a deviation 
check indicates a significant error or after any event that might result in changes in the 
magnetic field of the vessel (art. 712). Intervals of swing should not exceed three 
months even when there is no reason to question the accuracy of the deviation table. 

If a swing indicates the presence of large maximum deviation, the compass should 
be readjusted. Unless there is reason to change it, the Flinders bar length should remain 
the same. Other adjustments are altered as needed, none of the correctors being re- 
moved at the beginning of adjustment. Whenever the vessel crosses the magnetic 
equator, the opportunity should be used to check the deviation on magnetic headings 
east and west. Any adjustment needed should be made by means of the fore-and-aft 
(B) magnets. Upon crossing the magnetic equator, the heeling magnet should be 
inverted. 

The Flinders bar and quadrantal correctors should be checked for permanent 
magnetism at intervals of about a year, or oftener if such magnetism is suspected. 


Finding the Deviation 


730. Placing a vessel on a desired magnetic heading.—As indicated in article 729, 
compass adjustment is best made with the vessel on magnetic headings. The compass 
being adjusted cannot be used for placing the vessel on a desired magnetic heading 
because its deviation is unknown, and is subject to change during the process of adjust- 
ment. A number of methods are available, including use of (1) another magnetic 
compass of known deviation, (2) a gyro compass, (3) bearing of a distant object, and 
(4) azimuth (art. 1428) of a celestial body. 

Magnetic compass. The deviation at the desired magnetic heading is determined 
from the deviation table for that compass, and applied to the magnetic heading to 
determine the equivalent compass heading. . 

Example 1.—It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading east, using the 
standard compass. The deviation table for this compass is shown in figure 710. 
Degaussing is off. 

Required.—Heading per standard compass (psc). é 

Solution.—From figure 710 the deviation on heading 090° magnetic with degaussing 
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off is found to be 2°5E. Therefore, the equivalent compass heading is 090°—2°5= 


087°5. 
Answer.—Hpse 087°5. . 
Gyro compass. ‘The variation is applied to the desired magnetic heading, to deter- 


mine the equivalent true heading. Any gyro error is then applied to determine the 
equivalent gyro heading. This is the method commonly used by vessels equipped with 
a reliable gyro compass. 

Example 2.—It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading pea using the 
gyro compass. The variation in this area is 6° W, and the gyro error is 1° E. 

Required.—Heading per gyro compass (pgc). Anu 9 

Solution.—The equivalent true heading is 000°—6°=354°. The gyro heading is 
354° —1°=353°. 

Answer.—Hpge 353°. 

Bearing of distant object. If a vessel remains within a small area during compass 
adjustment, the bearing of a distant object is essentially constant. The required 
distance of the object in miles is found by multiplying the cotangent of the maximum 
tolerable error by the radius in miles of the maneuvering circle. Thus, if the maximum 
error that can be tolerated is 0°5 (cotangent 114.6), and the vessel can be maneuvered 
within 200 yards (0.1 mile) of a fixed position such as a buoy, the object selected should 
be at least 114.6X0.1=11.5 miles away. The 200-yard limit is within radial lines 
centered at the distant object and tangent to a circle having a radius of 200 yards and 
its center at the center of the maneuvering area. Thus, a vessel has considerable 
maneuvering space along the line of sight, but very limited room across this line. How- 
ever, it is not necessary that the vessel stay within the required area, but only that it 
be there when readings are made. ‘Thus, if the center of the area is marked by a buoy, 
the vessel might steady on each heading while still some distance away, and note the 
required readings as the buoy is passed. In this way, a small radius may be practical 
even for a large vessel. 

The object selected should be conspicuous and should have a clearly defined 
feature of small visible width upon which to observe bearings. The object having been 
selected, its true bearing from the center of the maneuvering area should be measured 
on the chart. To this, the variation at the center of the maneuvering area should be 
applied to determine the equivalent magnetic bearing. The desired magnetic heading 
should be set at the lubber’s line of the pelorus, and the far vane set at the magnetic 
bearing of the distant object. The vessel should then be maneuvered until the object 
is in line with the vanes. 

Example 3.—It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading northeast in an 
area where the variation is 4° E. The true bearing of a distant object is 219°. 

Required.—The setting of the pelorus. 

Solution —Set 045° at the lubber’s line, and set the far vane at 219° —4°—215°. 

If preferred, 000° can be set at the lubber’s line, and the far vane at the relative 
bearing, 170° (magnetic bearing minus desired magnetic heading). Ifa gyro repeater or 
a magnetic compass is used instead of a pelorus, the true (or magnetic) bearing should 
be converted to the equivalent gyro (or compass) bearing. 

If the distant object selected is not charted, or the position of the vessel is not 
known accurately, the approximate magnetic bearing of the object can be determined 
by measuring its compass bearing on each cardinal and intercardinal compass heading, 
and finding the mean of these readings. The value so determined will be incorrect 
by the amount of any constant deviation (coefficient A). 

Example 4.—The compass bearings of a distant object are as shown below. 
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Required.—The magnetic bearing of the object, assuming no constant deviation 
(coefficient A). 


Solution.— 
CH CB 
fc) ° 
000 324. 8 
045 EAD), 7 
090 lS 
LS}, 306. 8 
180 304. 9 
225 310.8 
270 S672 
315 3200 
sum 2516. 8 
mean 314. 6 


Answer.—MB 314°6. 

Azimuth of celestial body. The true azimuth of the celestial body selected should 
be computed (arts. 2125-2127) for the time of observation. The magnetic variation 
should then be applied to determine the equivalent magnetic azimuth. The desired 
magnetic heading should then be set at the lubber’s line of the pelorus, and the far 
vane set at the magnetic azimuth of the celestial body. The vessel should then be 
maneuvered until the body is in line with the vanes. 

Example 5.—It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading west in an area 
where the variation is 17° W, and at a time when the computed true azimuth of the 
sun is 098°. 

Required. —The setting of the pelorus. 

Solution.—Set 270° at the lubber’s line, and set the far vane at 098°+17°=115°. 

If preferred, 000° can be set at the lubber’s line, and the far vane at the relative 
azimuth (magnetic azimuth minus desired magnetic heading). If a gyro repeater or 
a magnetic compass is used instead of a pelorus, the true (or magnetic) azimuth should 
be converted to the equivalent gyro (or compass) azimuth. 

731. Curve of magnetic azimuths.—During the course of compass adjustment 
and swinging ship, a magnetic direction is needed many times, either to place the 
vessel on desired magnetic headings or to determine the deviation of the compass 
being adjusted. If a celestial body is used to provide the magnetic reference, the 
azimuth is continually changing as the earth rotates on its axis. Frequent and numerous 
computations can be avoided by preparing, in advance, a table or curve of magnetic 
azimuths. True azimuths at frequent intervals are computed by any of the methods 
of computation discussed in chapters XX and XXI. The variation at the center of 
the maneuvering area is then applied to determine the equivalent magnetic azimuths. 
These are plotted on cross-section paper, with time as the other argument, using any 
convenient scale. A curve is then faired through the points. 

Points at intervals of half an hour (with a minimum of three) are usually sufficient 
unless the body is near the celestial meridian and relatively high in the sky, when 
additional points are needed. If the body crosses the celestial meridian, the direction 
of curvature of the line reverses. 

Unless extreme accuracy is required, the Greenwich hour angle and declination 
can be determined for the approximate mid time, the same value of declination used 
for all computations, and the Greenwich hour angle considered to increase 15° per hour. 

An illustration of a curve of magnetic azimuths of the sun is shown in figure 731. 
This curve is for the period 0700-0900 zone time on May 31, 1958, at latitude 23°09'5 N, 
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FIGURE 731.—Curve of magnetic azimuths. 
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longitude 82°24/1 W, about a mile north of Battery No. 5, Havana, Cuba. The 
variation in this area is 2°47’ E. At the midtime, the meridian angle of the sun is 
66°46'9 E, and the declination is 21°53/3 N. Azimuths were computed by H.O. 
Pub. No. 260 (art. 2126) at half-hour intervals, as follows: 


Magnetic 
Zone time Meridian angle Declination Latitude azimuth 
° / h m ° ° Sh 

0700 81 46.9 BH (5 27.1 E) 21.9 N 23.2 N 069 39 
0730 74 16.9 E (4 57.1 E) ZISJEN' 23.2 N 071 57 
0800 66 46.9 E (4 27.1 E) 21.9N 23.2 N 074 06 
0830 59 16.9 E (3 57.1 E) 21.9 N 23.2 N 076 08 
0900 51 46.9 E (3 27.1 E) 21.9 N 23.2 N 078 07 


This curve was constructed on the assumption that the vessel would remain in 
approximately the same location during the period of adjustment and swing. If the 
position changes materially, this should be considered in the computation. 

732. Deviation by magnetic headings.—If the vessel is placed on a magnetic 
heading by any of the methods of article 730, compass deviation on that heading is the 
difference between the magnetic heading and the compass heading. If the compass 
heading is less than the magnetic heading, deviation is easterly, if the compass heading 
is greater than the magnetic heading, deviation is westerly. 

Example.—A vessel is being maneuvered to determine the deviation of the magnetic 
steering compass on cardinal and intercardinal headings. The gyro compass, which 
has an error of 0°5W, is used for placing the vessel on each of the magnetic headings. 
Variation in the area is 27°5E. 

Required.—Deviation on each magnetic heading, using the compass headings 
given below: 


Solution.— 
MH V TH GE Hpge CH Dev. 
° ° fe} fo} fe} ° fe} 


000 27.5 E 027.5 0.56 W 028 069.3 Ose 
045 27.5 E 072.5 0.5W 073 046.1 ila Af 
090 27.5 E 117.5 0.5 W 118 093.6 3.6 W 
135 27.5 E 162.5 0.5 W 163 136.7 1.7 W 
180 27.5 E 207.5 0.5 W 208 179.6 0.4 E 
225 27.5 E 252.5 0.5 W 253 223.8 1.2 E 
270 27.5 KE 297.5 0.5 W 298 266.5 3.5 EB 
315 27.5 E 342.5 0.5W 343 313.2 1.8 E 


733. Deviation by magnetic bearing or azimuth.—Deviation can be found by 
comparing a magnetic bearing or azimuth with one measured by compass. The 
magnetic direction can be obtained as explained in articles 730-731. If the compass 
direction is less than the magnetic direction, deviation is easterly; if the compass direc- 
tion is greater than the magnetic direction, deviation is westerly. This method is 
used for determining deviation on a given compass heading. The equivalent magnetic 
heading can be determined by applying the deviation thus determined. If this method 
is used for swinging ship, the values can be plotted as explained in article 729. Fora 
well-adjusted compass, the deviation may be so small that the compass headings can be 
considered magnetic headings, without introducing significant errors. 

Example.—The standard compass of a vessel has been adjusted, and the vessel is 
to be swung for residual deviation during the period and for the place for which the 
curve of magnetic azimuths of figure 731 has been constructed. 
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Required.—Find the deviation on each heading given below, at the times indicated. 


Solution.— 
Cal Time Cin MZn Deviation 
° ° 


° 


° m 8 


h 
000 7 35 20 073.2 072.4 0.8 W 
045 ©4012 074.0 072.8 1.2W 
090 7 50 15 074.2 073.4 0.8 W 
135 7 57 36 074.0 073.9 0.1 W 
180 8 04 44 073.7 074.4 0.7E 
225 8 10 10 073.5 074.8 1.3K 
270 8 16 33 074.3 075.2 0.9E 
315 8 24 51 075.8 075.7 0.1 W 


The magnetic azimuth (MZn) is determined from figure 731, and the deviation from 
compass azimuth (CZn) and magnetic azimuth. 

734. Deviation by a range is a special case of deviation by magnetic bearing. 
Two objects appearing in line, one behind the other, constitute a range. Range 
markers are established in many places to mark important channels, the extremities 
of measured miles, etc. In addition, numerous good ranges occur naturally, as when 
a lighthouse is in line with a tank, or a tower with a chimney. The true direction 
of such a range can be determined by measurement on the chart, and variation applied 
to determine the equivalent magnetic direction. In the case of a natural range, the 
objects should preferably be at least an inch apart as they appear on the chart, to 
minimize any plotting errors. 

A range is superior to the bearing of a single object because it provides a critical 
indication of when the vessel is in the correct position to take a reading. The vessel 
crosses the range on various compass headings. At each crossing, the compass bearing 
of the range is observed, and also the compass heading. It is well to use two ranges 
nearly 90° apart, if available, because of the difficulty of crossing at small angles. 

H'zample.—A vessel maneuvering to adjust its compass in the Lower Bay of New 
York Harbor finds the true direction of the range between West Bank Light and 
Coney Island Light to be 032°. The variation in this area is 11°2W. The vessel steams 
across the range on various compass headings, noting the compass direction of the range 
at the times of crossing, as shown below. 

Required.—The deviation on each compass heading indicated. 

Solution.—The magnetic bearing of the range is 032°+11°92=043°2. 


CH MB Range CB Range Deviation 
° ° fe} 


° 


000 043.2 032.9 10.3 E 
045 043.2 023.7 19.5 E 
090 043.2 031.9 11,3 E 
135 043.2 044.2 1.0W 
180 043.2 048.5 5.3 W 
225 043.2 051.0 STW 
270 043.2 055.6 12.4 W 
315 043.2 049.8 6.6 W 


The analysis of these results (art. 727) indicates a constant error of 190E. The 
mean compass bearing is 042°2, differing from the correct magnetic bearing by the 
amount of the constant error, 


Ranges are widely used to check the deviation on the heading in use as a vessel 
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proceeds through pilot waters. In this manner several checks can be made without 
advance preparation as a vessel enters or leaves port. 

735. Deviation by reciprocal bearings.—Another method of using magnetic bear- 
ings is by means of a compass on the beach. This method is particularly useful when 
no suitable distant object or range is available, or where it may not be practical to 
remain close to a given bearing line. 

A reliable compass is taken ashore to a location which is free from magnetic dis- 
turbance. If the location is not marked by a conspicuous object, such as a beacon, 
flagpole, prominent tree, etc., a temporary marker should be erected. A staff with 
a flag or bunting should be adequate. The marker should be of sufficient size and nature 
to be conspicuous at the vessel. At suitable visual or radio signals from the vessel, 
bearings are observed simultaneously aboard the vessel and ashore. The bearings of 
the vessel observed by the shore compass are magnetic. The reciprocals of these can 
be considered magnetic bearings of the shore station from the vessel. The bearings 
measured aboard the vessel are compass bearings. The difference is deviation. To 
avoid confusion in the sequence of bearings, the time of each bearing is recorded. 
Timepieces should be synchronized before the start of observations. 

Example.—Simultaneous bearings are observed by a shore compass and the 
standard compass aboard a vessel, as shown below. 

Required.—The deviation of the standard compass on each heading. 


Solution.— 
MB of MB of shore CB of shore 
CH Time vessel position position Deviation 
000 igi 307 127 137 10 W 
045 1120 309 129 131 2 W 
090 1126 312 132 130 2E 
135 1018 296 116 113 3 E 
180 1029 295 115 109 6 E 
225 1039 288 108 096 12 E 
270 1052 288 108 113 5 W 
315 1104 289 109 115 6 W 
mean 118 118 


The analysis of these results indicates no constant deviation. This is further in- 
dicated by the fact that the means of the bearings aboard and ashore are equal. 


Adjustment by Deflector 


736. Principles involved.—As indicated in article 713, the magnetic field of a 
vessel causes deviation of a magnetic compass, and also alters its directive force, 
strengthening it on some headings and weakening it on others. The purpose of com- 
pass adjustment is to neutralize the effect of the vessel’s magnetic field on the compass. 
If this is done completely, all deviation is removed, and the directive force is the same 
on all headings. The usual procedure, described earlier in this chapter, is to adjust by 
reducing or eliminating the deviation. By the deflector method, the various correctors 
are adjusted until the directive force is the same on all cardinal headings. Deviation 
is then a minimum. 

The relative directive force on various headings is determined by means of an in- 
strument called a deflector. Actual measurement is of the setting of the instrument 
when the compass card has been rotated or ‘deflected’? through 90° under certain 
standard conditions. The units are arbitrary “deflector units’ which are used only 
for comparison with readings on other headings. 
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The deflector method provides a quick adjustment with only four headings being 
needed, without need for bearings, azimuths, or comparison with other compasses. It 
is easy to use. However, it is not as thorough as the method described in article 729, 
and should not be used when the usual method is available. The deflector method 
makes no provision for determination of coefficient A (art. 716), the amount of Flinders 
bar needed, the setting of the heeling magnet, or the residual deviation. Coefficient 
E can be determined, but is usually ignored. The method has never been popular in 
the United States. It offers little or no advantage for a vessel equipped with a reliable 
gyro compass. 

737. Adjustment by deflector.—The preliminary steps of adjustment are the 
same as indicated in article 728, omitting those relating to peloruses and other com- 
passes. Preparations having been completed, the adjustment should be carried out as 
follows: 

1. Steady on heading 000° (or 180°) by the compass being adjusted. Note the 
heading by another compass and keep the vessel on this heading, steering by means of 
the second compass. Put the deflector in place over the first compass, and deflect 
the compass card 90°. Record the reading on the deflector scale, and remove the 
deflector. 

2. Steady on heading 090° (or 270°) by the compass being adjusted, and follow 
the procedure of step 1. 

3. Steady on heading 180° (000° if 180° was used in step 1) by the compass being 
adjusted, and determine the deflector reading by the procedure of step 1. Leave the 
deflector in place and set it to the mean of the readings on headings 000° and 180°. 
Adjust the fore-and-aft permanent magnets until the deflection is 90°. This corrects 
for coefficient B, and the deflector readings on compass headings 000° and 180° should 
now be the same. Remove the deflector. 

4. Steady on heading 270° (090° if 270° was used in step 2) by the compass being 
adjusted, and determine the deflector reading by the procedure of step 1. Leave the 
deflector in place and set it to the mean of the readings on headings 090° and 270°. 
Adjust the athwartship permanent magnets until the deflection is 90°. This corrects 
for coefficient C, and the deflector readings on compass headings 090° and 180° should 
now be the same. 

5. Without changing the heading, set the deflector to the mean of the N-S and 
E-W means. Adjust the quadrantal correctors until the deflection is 90°. This cor- 
rects for coefficient D, and the deflector readings on all cardinal headings should be the 
same. Remove the deflector. 

Adjustment is now complete. It can be checked by repeating the five steps, a 
procedure which is particularly recommended if the difference between deflector 
readings on opposite headings is more than ten units. If means are available, and time 
permits, the vessel should be swung for residual deviation. If preferred, a heading of 
east or west can be used, reversing steps 1 and 2 and also steps 3 and 4. 

This method is particularly useful when a quick adjustment is needed following 
some change that affects the magnetic environment of the compass. 

738. The Kelvin deflector was developed in Great Britain by Sir William Thomson 
(Lord Kelvin). It consists essentially of two permanent magnets hinged like a pair 
of dividers, with opposite poles at the hinge. The magnets are mounted vertically over 
the center of the compass, with the hinged end on top. The separation of the lower 
ends can be varied by means of a screw. The amount of separation, indicated by a 
scale and vernier drums, is the reading used in the adjustment. 

The deflecting force increases as the separation becomes greater. When the 
deflector is in place over the compass, the blue pole is in line with the north (red) end 
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of the compass magnets, as indicated by a pointer. As the deflecting magnets are ro- 
tated around the vertical axis of the instrument, the compass card rotates in the same 
direction, but at a slower rate. The separation is adjusted until the rotation of the 
instrument is 170° when the deflection of the compass card is 90°. These are the 
standard conditions under which readings are made. 

The Kelvin type deflector, which provides adjustment to an accuracy of 2° to 3°, 
is used on many British merchant vessels. Deflectors are seldom used on British 
Navy vessels. 

739. The De Colong deflector was developed in Russia, and is standard equipment 
on naval vessels of the USSR. It provides an accuracy of 0°5 to 1°90. Essentially, 
this instrument consists of two horizontal magnets which are perpendicular to each 
other. The small magnet is held in a fixed position close to the compass card. The 
large magnet is mounted in a small tray which can be moved up and down along a 
vertical spindle mounted over the center of the compass. The red end of this magnet 
is placed toward the north. When it is positioned so that the directive force is exactly 
neutralized, the small magnet causes the compass card to be deflected 90°. The 
height of the large magnet is the deflector reading, the scale being on the vertical 
spindle, and the index on the movable tray. 

Provision is made for mounting the large magnet vertically, to measure the vertical 
force of the magnetic field at the compass. A separate scale is provided for this purpose. 
Additional magnets are generally provided for use near the magnetic equator, where the 
vertical intensity is very small. 

In practice, a separate deflector is provided for each compass, and they are not 
interchangeable. By the addition of an auxiliary scale, the instrument could be made 
usable for any compass. 


Degaussing Compensation 


740. Degaussing.—As indicated in article 712, a steel vessel has a certain amount 
of permanent magnetism in its “hard” iron, and induced magnetism in its ‘‘soft’’ iron. 
Whenever two or more magnetic fields occupy the.same space, the total field is the vector 
sum (art. O18) of the individual fields. Thus, within the effective region of the field 
of a vessel, the total field is the combined total of the earth’s field and that due to the 
vessel. Consequently, the field due to earth’s magnetism alone is altered or distorted 
due to the field of the vessel. This is indicated by a tendéncy of the lines of force to 
crowd into the metal of the vessel (art. 703), as shown in figure 741a. 

Certain mines and other explosive devices are designed to be triggered by the 
magnetic influence of a vessel passing near them. It is therefore desirable to 
reduce to a practical minimum the magnetic field of a vessel. One method of doing 
this is to neutralize each component by means of an electromagnetic field produced by 
direct current of electricity in electric cables installed so as to form coils around the 
vessel. A unit sometimes used for measuring the strength of a magnetic field is the 
gauss. The reduction of the strength of a magnetic field decreases the number of gauss 
in that field. Hence, the process is one of degaussing the vessel. 

When a vessel’s degaussing coils are energized, the magnetic field of the vessel is 
completely altered. This introduces large deviation in the magnetic compasses. 
This is removed, as nearly as practicable, by introducing at each compass an equal 
and opposite force of the same type—one caused by direct current in a coil—for each 
component of the field due to the degaussing currents. This is called compass com- 
pensation. When there is a possibility of confusion with compass adjustment to 
neutralize the effects of the natural magnetism of the vessel, the expression degaussing 
compensation is used. Since the neutralization may not be perfect, a small amount 
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of deviation due to degaussing may remain on certain headings. This is the reason 
for swinging ship twice—once with degaussing off and once with it on—and having 
two separate columns in the deviation table (fig. 710). 

741. A vessel’s magnetic signature.—A simplified diagram of the distortion of the 
earth’s magnetic field in the vicinity of a steel vessel is shown in figure 741a. The 
strength of the field is indicated by the spacing of the lines, being stronger as the lines 
are closer together. If a vessel passes over a device for detecting and recording the 
strength of the magnetic field, a certain pattern is traced, as shown in figure 741b. 
Since the magnetic field of each vessel is different, each has a distinctive trace, known 
as its magnetic signature. The simplified signature shown in figure 741b is one that 
might result from an uncomplicated field such as that shown in figure 741a. 

Several degaussing stations have been established to determine magnetic signatures 
and recommend the currents needed in the various degaussing coils. Since a vessel’s 
induced magnetism varies with heading and magnetic latitude, the current settings of 
the coils which neutralize induced magnetism need to be changed to suit the conditions. 
A “degaussing folder’ is provided each vessel to indicate the changes, and to give 
other pertinent information. 

A vessel’s permanent magnetism changes somewhat with time and the magnetic 
history of the vessel. Therefore, the information given in the degaussing folder should 
be checked from time to time by a return to the magnetic station. 

742. Degaussing coils.——For degaussing purposes, the total field of the vessel is 
divided into three components: (1) vertical, (2) horizontal fore-and-aft, and (3) hori- 
zontal athwartships. The positive directions are considered downward, forward, and 
to port, respectively. These are the normal directions for a vessel headed north or 
east in north latitude. Each component is opposed by a separate degaussing field just 
strong enough to neutralize it. Ideally, when this has been done, the earth’s field 
passes through the vessel smoothly and without distortion. The opposing degaussing 
fields are produced by direct current flowing in coils of wire. Each of the degaussing 
coils is placed so that the field it produces is directed to oppose one component of the 
ship’s field. 

The number of coils installed depends upon the magnetic characteristics of the 
vessel, and the degree of safety desired. The ship’s permanent and induced magnetism 
may be neutralized separately so that control of induced magnetism can be varied as 
heading and latitude change, without disturbing the fields opposing the vessel’s perma- 
nent field. The principal coils employed are the following: 

Main (M) coil. The M-coil is placed horizontal, and completely encircles the 
vessel, usually at or near the water line. Its function is to oppose the vertical compo- 
nent of the vessel’s permanent and induced fields combined. Generally the induced 
field predominates. Current in the M-coil is varied or reversed according to the change 
of the induced component of the vertical field with latitude. 

. Forecastle (F) and quarterdeck (Q) coils. The F- and Q-coils are placed horizontal 
just below the forward and after thirds (or quarters), respectively, of the weather deck. 
ae designation “Q” for quarterdeck is reminiscent of the days before World War II 
y = He quarterdeck”’ of naval vessels was aft along the ship’s quarter. These coils, 
seeiiee i agi be individually adjusted, remove much of the fore-and-aft compo- 
ie ee eee an induced fields. More commonly, the combined F- 
eer ee ae part the FP- and QP-coils, to take care of the 
ee pee i . se the eee part, the FJ- and QI-coils, to neutralize 
Soe Oa AEE ee ield. ale y; the forward and after coils of each type are 
TI-O? coll 8, ming a sp it-coil installation and designated F'P-PQ coils and 
I cous. urrent in the F'P-QP coils is generally constant, but in the FJ-QJ coils 
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Ficure 741a.—Simplified diagram of distortion of earth’s magnetic field in the vicinity of a steel 
vessel. 


MAGNETIC 
INTENSITY 


Ficure 741b.—Simplified signature of vessel of figure 741a. 
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is varied according to the heading and magnetic latitude of the vessel. In split-coil 
installations, the coil designations are often contracted to P-coil and I-coil. 

Longitudinal (L) coil. Better control of the fore-and-aft components, but at greater 
installation expense, is provided by placing a series of vertical, athwartships coils along 
the length of the ship. It is the field, not the coils, which is longitudinal. Current in 
an L-coil is varied as with the FJ-Q/ coils. It is maximum on north and south head- 
ings, and zero on east and west headings. . 

Athwartship (A) coil. The A-coil is in a vertical fore-and-aft plane, thus producing 
a horizontal athwartship field which neutralizes the athwartship component of the 
vessel’s field. In most vessels, this component of the permanent field is small and can 
be ignored. Since the A-coil neutralizes the induced field, primarily, the current is 
changed with magnetic latitude and with heading, being maximum on east or west 
headings, and zero on north or south headings. 1) ; 

The strength and direction of the current in each coil is indicated and adjusted 
at a control panel which is normally accessible to the navigator. Current may be 
controlled directly by rheostats at the control panel or remotely by push buttons which 
operate rheostats in the engine room. whith 

Since degaussing fields oppose the vessel’s fields, the positive directions of the 
degaussing fields are upward, aft, and to starboard. For positive fields in M, F, FJ, 
FP, Q, QJ, and QP coils, current flows forward on the starboard side of the vessel; 
and the north end of a small compass placed above any of these coils is deflected out- 
board. For a positive field in the Z-coil, current flows upward on the starboard side, 
and the north end of a compass is deflected aft when placed below an upper, athwart- 
ship portion of the coil. For a positive field in the A-coil, current in the upper, fore- 
and-aft portion flows aft, and the north end of a compass is deflected to starboard 
when placed below this portion of the coil. The FJ-Q/ coils are generally connected 
so that the field in the FJ-coil is negative when that in the Q/-coil is positive. 

Appropriate values of the current in each coil are determined at a degaussing sta- 
tion, the various currents being adjusted until the vessel’s signature is made as flat 
as possible. Recommended current values and directions for all headings and mag- 
netic latitudes are set forth in the vessel’s degaussing folder. This document is nor- 
mally retained by the navigator, whose responsibility it is to see that the recom- 
mended settings are maintained whenever the degaussing system is energized. 

743. Securing the degaussing system.—Unless the degaussing system is prop- 
erly secured, residual magnetism may remain in the metal of the vessel. During de- 
gaussing compensation and at other times, as recommended in the degaussing folder, 
the “reversal” method is used. The steps in the reversal process are as follows: 

1. Start with maximum degaussing current used since the system was last 
energized. 

2. Decrease current to zero and increase it in the opposite direction to the same 
value as in step 1. 

3. Decrease the current to zero and increase it to three-fourths maximum value 
in the original direction. 

4. Decrease the current to zero and increase it to one-half maximum value in 
the opposite direction. 

5. Decrease the current to zero and increase it to one-fourth maximum value in 
the original direction. 

6. Decrease the current to zero and increase it to one-eighth maximum value in 
the opposite direction. 

7. Decrease the current to zero and open switch. 
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744. Magnetic treatment of vessels.—In some instances, the degaussing can be 
made more effective by changing the magnetic characteristics of the vessel by a process 
known as deperming. Heavy cables are wound around the vessel in an athwartship 
direction, forming vertical loops around the longitudinal axis of the vessel. The loops 
are run beneath the keel, up the sides, and over the top of the weather deck at closely- 
spaced equal intervals along the entire length of the vessel. Predetermined values of 
direct current are then passed through the coils. When the desired magnetic charac- 
teristics have been acquired, the cables are removed. 

A vessel which does not have degaussing coils, or which has a degaussing system 
which is inoperative, can be given some temporary protection by a process known as 
flashing. A horizontal coil is placed around the outside of the vessel and energized 
with large predetermined values of direct current. When the vessel has acquired a 
vertical field of permanent magnetism of the correct magnitude and polarity to reduce 
to a minimum the resultant field below the vessel for the particular magnetic latitude 
involved, the cable is removed. This type protection is not as satisfactory as that 
provided by degaussing coils because it is not adjustable for various headings and 
magnetic latitudes, and also because the vessel’s magnetism slowly readjusts itself 
following treatment. 

During magnetic treatment it is a wise precaution to remove all magnetic com- 
passes and Flinders bars from the vessel. Permanent adjusting magnets and quad- 
rantal correctors are not materially affected, and need not be removed. If for any 
reason it is impractical to remove a compass, the cables used for magnetic treatment 
should be kept as far as practical from it. 

745. Degaussing compensation.—The magnetic fields created by the degaussing 
coils would render the vessel’s magnetic compasses useless unless compensated. This 
is accomplished by subjecting the compass to compensating fields along three mutually 
perpendicular axes. These fields are provided by small compensating coils adjacent 
to the compass. In nearly all installations, one of these coils, the heeling coil, is hori- 
zontal and on the same plane as the compass card. Current in the heeling coil is ad- 
justed until the vertical component of the total degaussing field is neutralized. The 
other compensating coils provide horizontal fields perpendicular to each other. Cur- 
rent is varied in these coils until their resultant field is equal and opposite to the hori- 
zontal component of the degaussing field. In early installations, these horizontal fields 
were directed fore-and-aft and athwartships by placing the coils around the Flinders 
bar and the quadrantal spheres. Compactness and other advantages are gained by 
placing the coils on perpendicular axes extending 045°-225° and 315°-135° relative 
to the heading. A frequently used compensating installation, called the type “K,” 
is shown in figure 745. It consists of a heeling coil extending completely around the 
top of the binnacle, four ‘‘intercardinal” coils, and three control boxes. The inter- 
cardinal coils are named for their positions relative to the compass when the vessel is 
on a heading of north, and also for the compass headings on which the current in the 
coils is adjusted to the correct amount for compensation. The NE-SW coils operate 
together as one set, and the NW-SE coils operate as another. One control box is 
provided for each set, and one for the heeling coil. 

The compass compensating coils are connected to the power supply of the de- 
gaussing coils, and the currents passing through the compensating coils are adjusted 
by series resistances so that the compensating field is equal to the degaussing field. 
Thus, a change in the degaussing currents is accompanied by a proportional change 
in the compensating currents. Each coil has a separate winding for each degaussing 
circuit it compensates. 
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Degaussing compensation is carried out while the vessel is moored at the ship- 
yard where the degaussing coils are installed. This is usually done by personnel of 
the yard, using the following procedure: aie nad 

"1, The compass is removed from its binnacle and a dip needle is installed in its 
place. The M-coil and heeling coil are then energized, and the current in the heeling 
coil is adjusted until the dip needle indicates the correct value for the magnetic latitude 
of the vessel. The system is then secured by the reversing process. 

2. The compass is restored to its usual position in the binnacle. By means of 
auxiliary magnets, the compass card is deflected until the compass magnets are parallel 
to one of the compensating coils 
or set of coils used to produce 
a horizontal field. The com- 
pass magnets are then perpen- 
dicular to the field produced 
by that coil. One of the de- 
gaussing circuits producing a 
horizontal field, and its com- 
pensating winding, are then 
energized, and the current in 
the compensating winding is 
adjusted until the compass 
reading returns to the value it 
had before the degaussing circuit 
was energized. The system is 
then secured by the reversing 
process. The process is re- 
peated with each additional 
circuit used to create a hori- 
zontal field. The auxiliary 
magnets are then removed. 

3. The auxiliary magnets 
are placed so that the compass 
magnets are parallel to the 
other compensating coils or set 
of coils used to produce a hori- 
zontal field. The procedure of 
step 2 is then repeated for each 
circuit producing a horizontal 
field. 

FicurE 745.—Type “K”’ degaussing compensation When the vessel gets under. 

installation. way, it proceeds to a suitable 
maneuvering area. The vessel 
is then headed so that the compass magnets are parallel first to one compensating 
coil or set of coils and then the other, and any needed adjustment is made in the com- 
pensating circuits to reduce the error to a minimum. The vessel is then swung for 
residual deviation, first with degaussing off and then with degaussing on, and the 
correct current settings for each heading at the magnetic latitude of the vessel. From 
the values thus obtained, the “DG OFF” and “DG ON” columns of the deviation table 
(fig. 710) are filled in. If the results indicate satisfactory compensation, a record is 
made of the degaussing coil settings and the resistances, voltages, and currents in the 
compensating coil circuits. The control boxes are then secured. 
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Under normal operating conditions, the settings need not be changed unless changes 
are made in the degaussing system, or unless an alteration is made in the amount of 
Flinders bar or the setting of the quadrantal correctors. However, it is possible for a 
ground to occur in the coils or control box if the circuits are not adequately protected 
from sea water or other moisture. If this occurs, it should be reflected by a change in 
deviation with degaussing on, or by a decreased installation resistance. Under these 
conditions, compensation should be carried out again. If the compass is to be needed 
with degaussing on before the ship can be returned to a shipyard where the com- 
pensation can be made by experienced personnel, the compensation should be made at 
sea on the actual headings needed, rather than by deflection of the compass needles by 
magnets. More complete information related to this process is given in H.O. Pub. 
No. 226 and the degaussing folder. 

If a vessel has been given magnetic treatment, its magnetic properties have been 
changed. This necessitates readjustment of each magnetic compass. This is best 
delayed for several days to permit stabilization of the magnetic characteristics of the 
vessel. If this cannot be delayed, the vessel should be swung again for residual deviation 
after a few days. Degaussing compensation should not be made until after compass 
adjustment has been completed. 


Problems 


711a. Fill in the blanks in the following: | 


RE V MC D (OE CE 
(1) 105 15E = 5W athe — 
Cy = ae — 4E 215 14E 
Ci — 12W = = 067 7W 
(4) 156 25 166 a 160 — 
(5) 222 ue 216 3W — — 
(6) 009 — 357 ae = 10E 
(ier 2W = 6E 015 — 
= = 210 = 214 1W 


Answers.—(1) MC 090°, CC 095°, CE 10°E; (2) TC 229°, V 10°E, MC 219°; (3) 
TC 060°, MC 072°, D 5°E; (4) V 10°W, D 6°E, CE 4°W; (5) V 6°E, CC 219°, 
CE3°E; (6), V 12° E,, D-2°.W,,.CC 359°; (7) TC.019°,,. MC 021°, CE 4° HR; (8) TC 213°, 
Veo. 1, Dis? We 

711b. A vessel is on course 150° by compass in an area where the variation is 19° E. 
The deviation is as shown in figure 710. Degaussing is on. 

Required.—(1) Deviation. 

(2) Compass error. 

(3) Magnetic heading. 

(4) True heading. 

Answers.—(1) D 1°E, (2) CE .20°E, (3) MH 151°, (4) TH 170°. 

711c. A vessel is on course 055° by gyro and 041° by magnetic compass. The gyro 
error is 1°W. The variation is 15° E. 

Required.—The deviation on this heading. 

Answer.—D 2°W. 

711d. A vessel is on course 177° by gyro. The gyro error is 0°5E. A beacon bears 
088° by magnetic compass in an area where variation is 11°W. The deviation is as 
shown in figure 710, degaussing off. 
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Required—The true bearing of the beacon. 

Answer.—TB 076°. . 

721a. A magnetic compass is adjusted on the magnetic equator, without any 
Flinders bar being used. The residual deviation on heading 090° magnetic is 1°E. 
Some days later, at latitude 37° N, dip 70°, the deviation on heading 090° is 12° WwW. 

Required —The length and location of Flinders bar required to restore a residual 
deviation of 1° E (using fig. 721, A) if the magnetic properties of the vessel are unchanged. 

Answer.—Fifteen inches of Flinders bar forward of the compass. 

721b. The deviation of a magnetic compass of a vessel on heading 270° magnetic 
is 2°E at Sydney, Australia (south magnetic latitude) and 12°W at Seattle, Wash. 
(north magnetic latitude). At Sydney, H=0.258 and Z=0.51. At Seattle, H=0.188 
and Z=0.53. The shielding factor is 0.9. 

Required.—The length of Flinders bar to use if (1) no Flinders bar is in place 
during observations, (2) 12 inches of Flinders bar is in place forward of the compass dur- 
ing observations. 

Answers.—(1) 8% inches (8.5 inches by computation) of Flinders bar aft of the 
compass, (2) nine inches (8.8 inches by computation) of Flinders bar forward of the 
compass. 

727. A magnetic compass which has not been adjusted has deviation on cardinal 
and intercardinal compass headings as follows: 


Compass heading Deviation Compass heading Deviation 
000 2.0 E 180 6.0 E 
045 20.5 E 225 Sua WV 
090 18.5 E 270 22.0 W 
135 8.0 E 315 23.5 W 


On heading compass north the deviation is 6°0 W when the vessel heels 7° to starboard. 

Required.—(1) The approximate value of each coefficient. 

(2) The total deviation to be expected on compass heading 300°, with the vessel 
on an even keel. 

(3) Heeling error on compass heading 060°, with a heel of 10°. 

Answers.—(1) A (+)0°5, B (+)20°2, C (—)2°0, D (+)7°6, E (+)2°9, J (—)1°1; 
(2) d 26°0 W; (3) HE 5°5. 

730a. It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading west, using the magnetic 
steering compass. The deviation table for this compass is shown in figure 710. De- 
gaussing is on. 

Required.—Heading per steering compass (p stg c). 

Answer.—Hp stg ¢ Qi 2" 

730b. It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading south, using the gyro 
compass. The variation in this area is 12°E, and the gyro error is 0°5 E. 

Required.—Heading per gyro compass. 

Answer.—Hpge 191°5. 

730c. It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading southeast in an area 
where the variation is 6° W. The true bearing for a distant object is 047°. 

Required.—(1) The magnetic bearing of the object. 
Ae The relative bearing of the object when the vessel is on the desired magnetic 
reading. 


Answers.—(1) MB 053°, (2) RB 278°. 
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730d. The compass bearings of a distant object are as follows: 


CH CB CH CB 
000 358 180 002 
045 357 225 006 
090 351 270 012 
135 353 315 009 


Required.—The magnetic bearing of the object, assuming no constant deviation 
(coefficient A). 

Answer.—MB 001°. 

730e. It is desired to place a vessel on magnetic heading east in an area where the 
variation is 13° E, and at a time when the computed true azimuth of the sun is 218°. 

Required.—(1) The magnetic azimuth of the sun. 

(2) The relative azimuth when the vessel is on the desired magnetic heading. 

(3) The azimuth by a magnetic compass having deviation as shown in figure 710 
(DG on). 

(4) The azimuth by a gyro compass having a gyro error of 1° W. 

Answers.—(1) MZn 205°, (2) RZn 115°, (3) CZn 202°, (4) Znpge 219°. 

732. A vessel is being maneuvered to determine the residual deviation of a magnetic 
compass. The gyro compass, which has an error of 1° E, is used for placing the vessel on 
the magnetic headings indicated below. Variation in the area is 778W. The following 
readings are obtained: 


MH CH MH lal 
000 000.0 180 180.1 
045 044.1 225 225.8 
090 088.5 270 271.4 
135 134.2 315 315.9 
Required.—Gyro heading and deviation on each magnetic heading. 
Answers.— 
MH Hpgc Dev. MH Hpgc Dev. 
000 351.2 0.0 180 172 0.1 W 
045 036.2 0.9 E 225 216.2 0.8 W 
090 081.2 1.5 E 270 261.2 1.4W 
135 126.2 0.8 E 315 306.2 0.9 W 


733. A vessel is being swung for residual deviation during the period and at the 
place for which the curve of magnetic azimuths of figure 731 has been constructed. 
The following readings are obtained: 


(CJél Time CZin CH, Time CZn 
° h m 8 ° ° hve emt 8 ° 
000 1 6. UB Bar 180 Smlloms Gmiore 
045 SHOlM22 5 72-9 225 Se22 Om 7698 
090 8 04 55 71.9 270 Si rf 1D) FARA 


135 8 11 01 74.0 315 Srsces( 07.2 
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Required.—Deviation on each compass heading. 


ATSIC me CH Deviation CH Deviation 
000 O1E 180 0.0 
045 1.3 E 225 Joe 
090 26E 270 2.8 W 
135 0.9E 315 OB W 


734. A vessel being swung for residual deviation crosses a range On various compass 
headings as indicated below, the compass bearing of the range being observed at each 
crossing. The true direction of the range is 255°. The variation in the vicinity is 24°5 E. 


CH CB CH CB 
000 230.3 180 230.6 
045 228.7 225 232.4 
090 227.4 270 233.8 
135 228.0 315 232.3 
Required.—Deviation on each compass heading. 
Answers.— 
CH Deviation CH Deviation 
000 0.2 E 180 0.1 W 
045 1.8 E 225 1.9 W 
090 3.1K 270 3.3 W 
135 2.5 E 315 1.8 W- 


735. Bearings of a vessel are taken by means of a compass ashore, and simultaneous 
bearings of the shore position are taken from the vessel, as follows: 


CB of CB of 

shore MB of shore MB of 
CH position vessel CH position vessel 
000 020 198 180 003 184 
045 013 189 225 009 194 
090 004 174 270 013 204 
135 001 172 315 017 205 


Required.—(1) Deviation on each heading. 
(2) The value of coefficient A. 


Answers.— 

(1) 
Gi Deviation CH Deviation 
000 2W 180 1E 
045 4W WARS) 5E 
090 10 W 270 11 E 
135 9 W 315 8 E 


(2) Coefficient A is zero. 


CHAPTER VIII 


DEAD RECKONING 


801. Introduction.—Dead reckoning (DR) is the determination of position by 
advancing a known position for courses and distances. It is reckoning relative to 
something stationary or ‘‘dead”’ in the water, and hence applies to courses and speeds 
through the water. Because of leeway due to wind, inaccurate allowance for compass 
error, imperfect steering, or error in measuring speed, the actual motion through the 
water is seldom determined with complete accuracy. In addition, if the water itself 
is in motion, the course and speed over the bottom differ from those through the water. 
It is good practice to use the true course steered and the best determination of measured 
speed, which is normally speed through the water, for dead reckoning. Hence, geo- 
graphically, a dead reckoning position is an approximate one which is corrected from 
time to time as the opportunity presents itself. Although of less than the desired 
accuracy, dead reckoning is the only method by which a position can be determined 
at any time and therefore might be considered basic navigation, with all other methods 
only appendages to provide means for correcting the dead reckoning. The prudent 
navigator keeps his direction- and speed- or distance-measuring instruments in top 
condition and accurately calibrated, for his dead reckoning is no more accurate than 
his measurement of these elements. 

If a navigator can accurately assess the disturbing elements introducing geo- 
graphical errors into his dead reckoning, he can determine a better position than that 
established by dead reckoning alone. This is properly called an estimated position 
(EP). It may be established either by applying an estimated correction to a dead 
reckoning position, or by estimating the course and speed being made good over the 
bottom. The expression “dead reckoning”’ is sometimes applied loosely to such reckon- 
ing, but it is better practice to keep this “estimated reckoning” distinct from dead 
reckoning, if for no other reason than to provide a basis for evaluating the accuracy 
of one’s estimates. When good information regarding current, wind, etc., is available, 
it should be used, but the practice of applying corrections based upon information of 
uncertain accuracy is, at best, questionable, and may introduce an error. Estimates 
should be based upon judgment and experience. Positional information which is 
incomplete or of uncertain accuracy may be available to assist in making the estimate. 
However, before adequate experience is gained, one should be cautious in applying 
corrections, for the estimates of the inexperienced are often quite inaccurate. 

Dead reckoning not only provides means for continuously establishing an ap- 
proximate position, but also is of assistance in determining times of sunrise and sunset, 
the celestial bodies available for observation, the predicted availability of electronic 
aids to navigation, the suitability and interpretation of soundings for checking position, 
the predicted times of making landfalls or sighting lights, estimates of arrival times, and 
in evaluating the reliability and accuracy of position-determining information. Be- 
cause of the importance of accurate dead reckoning, a careful log is kept of all courses 
and speeds, times of all changes, and compass errors. These may be recorded directly 
in the log or first in a navigator’s notebook for later recording in the log, but whatever 
the form, a careful record is important. 

Modern navigators almost invariably keep their dead reckoning by plotting directly 
on the chart or plotting sheet, drawing lines to represent the direction and distance of 
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travel and indicating dead reckoning and estimated positions from time to time. 
This method is simple and direct. Large errors are often apparent as inconsistencies 
in an otherwise regular plot. Before the advent of power vessels, when frequent course 
and speed changes were common, and when charts were sometimes of questionable 
accuracy, it was common practice to keep the dead reckoning mathematically by one, 
or a combination, of the “sailings” (arts. 811-825). Except for ereat-circle sailing, 
and occasionally composite and Mercator sailings, these are of little more than historical 
interest to modern navigators, other than those of small boats. 

In determining distance run in a given time, one may find table 19 useful. Similar 
information is given in a somewhat different form in an auxiliary table in H.O. Pub. 
No. 214. 

802. Plotting position ow the chart.—A position is usually expressed in units of 
latitude and longitude, generally to the nearest 0’1, but it may be expressed as bearing 
and distance from a known position, such as a landmark or aid to navigation. 

To plot a position on a Mercator chart, or to determine the coordinates of a point 
on such a chart, proceed as follows: 

To plot a position when its latitude and longitude are known: Mark the given latitude 
on a convenient latitude scale along a meridian, being careful to note the unit of the 
smallest division on the scale. Place a straightedge at this point and parallel to a 
parallel of latitude (perpendicular to a meridian). Holding the straightedge in place, 
set one point of a pair of dividers at the given longitude on the longitude scale at 
the top or bottom of the chart (or along any parallel) and the other at a convenient 
printed meridian. Without changing the spread of the dividers, place one point on 
the same printed meridian at the edge of the straightedge, and the second point at the 
edge of the straightedge in the direction of the given longitude. This second point is 
at the given position. Lightly prick the chart. Remove first the straightedge and 
then the dividers, watching the point to be sure of identifying it. Make a dot at the 
point, enclose it with a small circle or square as appropriate (art. 805), and label it. 
If the dividers are set to the correct spread for longitude before the latitude is marked, 
one point of the dividers can be used to locate the latitude and place the straightedge, 
if one is careful not to disturb the setting of the dividers. 

To determine the coordinates of a pownt on the chart: Place a straightedge at the given 
point and parallel to a parallel of latitude. Read the latitude where the straightedge 
crosses a latitude scale. Keeping the straightedge in place, set one leg of a pair of 
dividers at the given point and the other at the intersection of the straightedge and a 
convenient printed meridian. Without changing the spread of the dividers, place one 
end on a longitude scale, at the same printed meridian, and the other point on the 
scale, in the direction of the given point. Read the longitude at this second point. 

Several variations of these procedures may suggest themselves. That method 
which seems most natural and is least likely to result in error should be used. 

803. Measuring direction on the chart.—Since the Mercator chart, commonly used 
by the marine navigator, is conformal (art. 302), directions and angles are correctly 
represented. It is customary to orient the chart with 000° (north) at the top; other 
directions are in their correct relations to north and each other. 

As an aid in measuring direction, compass roses are placed at convenient places on 
the chart or plotting sheet. A desired direction can be measured by placing a straight- 
edge along the line from the center of a compass rose to the circular graduation repre- 
senting the desired direction. The straightedge is then in the desired direction, which 
may be transferred to any other part of the chart by parallel motion, as by parallel 
rulers or two triangles (art. 603). The direction between two points is determined by 
transferring that direction to a compass rose. If a drafting machine (art. 606) or some 
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form of plotter (art. 605) or protractor (art. 604) is used, measurement can be made 
directly at the desired point, without using the compass rose. 

Measurement of direction, whether or not by compass rose, can be made at any 
convenient place on a Mercator chart, since meridians are parallel to each other and a 
line making a desired angle with any one makes the same angle with all others. Such 
a line is a rhumb line, the kind commonly used for course lines, except in polar regions. 
For direction on a chart having nonparallel meridians, measurement can be made at 
the meridian involved if the chart is conformal, or by special technique if it is not 
conformal. Explanation of the former is given in article 2511. The only nonconformal 
chart commonly used by navigators is the gnomonic, and instructions for measuring 
direction on this chart are usually given on the chart itself. 

Compass roses for both true and magnetic directions may be given. A drafting 
machine can be oriented to any reference direction—true, magnetic, compass, or grid. 
When a plotter or protractor is used for measuring an angle with respect to a 
meridian, the resulting direction is true unless other than true meridians are used. 
For most purposes of navigation it is good practice to plot true directions only, and to 
label them in true coordinates. 

804. Measuring distance on the chart.—The length of a line on a chart is usually 
measured in nautical miles, to the nearest 0.1 mile. For this purpose it is customary to 
use the latitude scale, considering one minute of latitude equal to one nautical mile. 
The error introduced by this assumption is not great over distances normally measured. 
It is maximum near the equator or geographical poles. Near the equator a ship travel- 
ing 180 miles by measurement on the chart would cover only 179 miles over the earth. 
Near the pole a run of 220 miles by chart measurement would equal 221 miles over the 
earth. 

Since the latitude scale on a Mercator chart expands with increased latitude, meas- 
urement should be made at approximately the mid latitude. For a chart covering a 
relatively small area, such as a harbor chart, this precaution is not important because 
of the slight difference in scale over the chart. On such charts a separate mile scale 
may be given, and it may safely be used over the entire chart. However, habit is 
strong, and mistakes can probably be avoided by always using the mid latitude. 

For long distances the line should be broken into a number of parts or legs, each 
one being measured at its mid latitude. The length of a line that should be measured 
in a single step varies with latitude, decreasing in higher latitudes. No realistic nu- 
merical value can be given, since there are too many considerations. With experience 
a navigator determines this for himself. On the larger scale charts this is not a problem 
because the usual dividers used for this purpose will not span an excessively long 
distance. 

In measuring distance, the navigator spans with his dividers the length of the line 
to be measured and then, without altering the setting, transfers this length to the 
latitude scale, carefully noting the graduations so as to avoid an error in reading. 
This precaution is needed because of the difference from chart to chart. In measuring 
a desired length along a line, the navigator spans this length on the latitude scale 
opposite the line and then transfers his dividers to the line, without changing the setting. 
For a long line the navigator sets his dividers to some convenient distance and steps 
off the line, counting the number of steps, multiplying this by the length of the step, 
and adding any remainder. If the line extends over a sufficient spread of latitude to 
make scale difference a factor, he resets his dividers to the scale for the approximate 
mid latitude of each leg. The distance so measured is the length of the rhumb line. 

For measuring distance on a nearly-constant-scale chart, such as the Lambert 
conformal, the mid-latitude precaution is usually unnecessary. Such charts generally 
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have a mile scale independent of the latitude scale. On a gnomonic chart a special 
procedure is needed, and this is usually explained on the chart. . : 

805. Plotting and labeling the course line and positions.— Course Is the intended 
horizontal direction of travel. A course line is a line extending in the direction of the 
course. From a known position of the ship the course line is drawn in the direction 
indicated by the course. It is good practice to label all lines and points of significance 
as they are drawn, for an unlabeled line or point can easily be misinterpreted later. 
Any simple, clear, logical, unambiguous system of labels is suitable. ‘The following 
is widely used and might well be considered standard. 

Label a course line with direction and speed. Above the course line place a capital 
© followed by three figures to indicate the course steered. It is customary to label 
and steer courses to the nearest whole degree, although they are generally computed to 
the nearest 0°1. The course label should indicate true direction, starting with 000° at 
true north and increasing clockwise through 360°. Below the course line, and under 
the direction label, place a capital S followed by figures representing the speed in 
knots. Since the course is always given in degrees true and the speed in knots, it is 
not necessary to indicate the units or the reference direction (fig. 805). 

A point to be labeled is enclosed by a small circle in the case of a fix (an accurate 
position determined without reference to any former position) or dead reckoning 
position, and by a small square 
in the case of an estimated po- 


Co Rs sition. It is labeled with the 
& we time, usually to the nearest 
C 095 cS minute, and the nature of the 

515 position (FIX, EP, DR). Time 

FicurE 805.—A course line with labels. is usually expressed in four fig- 


ures without punctuation, on a 
24-hour basis (art. 1903). Zone time (art. 1907) is usually used, but Greenwich 
mean time (art. 1907) may be employed. A course line is a succession of an infinite 
number of dead reckoning positions. Only selected points are labeled. 

The labels of a line are placed along the line, and those of a point are at an angle 
to the line. 

806. Dead reckoning by plot.—As a vessel clears a harbor and proceeds out to sea, 
the navigator obtains one last good fix while identifiable landmarks are still available. 
This is called taking departure, and the position determined is called the departure. 
Piloting (ch. [X) comes to an end and the course is set for the open sea. The course 
line is drawn and labeled, and some future position is indicated as a DR position. 
The number of points selected for labeling depends primarily upon the judgment and 
individual preference of the navigator. It is good practice to label each point where 
a change of course or speed occurs. If such changes are frequent, no additional points 
need be labeled. With infrequent changes, it is good practice to label points at some 
regular interval, as every two hours. From departure, the dead reckoning plot con- 
tinues unbroken until a new well-established position is obtained, when both DR and 
fix are shown. The fix serves as the start of a new dead reckoning plot. Although 
estimated positions are shown, it is generally not good practice to begin a new DR 
at these points. 

A typical dead reckoning plot is shown in figure 806, indicating procedures both 
when there are numerous changes of course and speed and when there is a long con- 
tinuous course. It is assumed that no fix is obtained after the initial one at 0800 on 
September 8. Note that course lines are not extended beyond their limits of usefulness. 
One should keep a neat plot and leave no doubt as to the meaning of each line and 
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Figure 806.—A typical dead reckoning plot. 


marked point. <A neat, accurate plot is the mark of a good navigator. The plot should 
be kept extended to some future time. A good navigator is always ahead of his ship. 
In shoal water or when near the shore, aids to navigation, dangers, etc., it is customary 
to keep the dead reckoning plot on a chart. A chart overprinted with loran or other 
electronic position lines may be used at a considerable distance from shore. But on 
the open sea, with only dead reckoning and celestial navigation available, it is good 
practice to use a plotting sheet (art. 323). 

807. Current.—Water in essentially horizontal motion over the surface of the 
earth is called current. The direction in which the water is moving is called the set, 
and the speed is called the drift. In navigation it is customary to use the term ‘‘cur- 
rent”’ to include all factors introducing geographical error in the dead reckoning, whether 
their immediate effects are on the vessel or the water. When a fix is obtained, one as- 
sumes that the current has set from the DR position at the same time to the fix, and 
that the drift is equal to the distance in miles between these positions, divided by the 
number of hours since the last fix. This is true regardless of the number of changes 
of course or speed since the last fix. 
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If set and drift since the last fix are known, or can be estimated, a better position 
can be obtained by applying a correction to that obtained by dead reckoning. This 
is conveniently done by drawing a straight line in the direction of the set for a distance 
equal to the drift multiplied by the number of hours since the last fix, as shown in figure 
805. The direction of a straight line from the last fix to the EP is the estimated course 
made good, and the length of this line divided by the time is the estimated speed made 
good. These estimated values are sometimes called the course of advance (COA) 
and speed of advance (SOA), respectively. The course and speed actually made good 
over the ground are then called the course over the ground (COG) and speed over the 
ground (SOG), respectively. 

If a current is setting in the same direction as the course, or its reciprocal, the 
course over the ground is the same as that through the water. The effect on the speed 
can be found by simple arithmetic. If the course and set are in the same direction, 
the speeds are added; if in opposite directions, the smaller is subtracted from the larger. 
This situation is not unusual when a ship encounters a tidal current while entering or 
leaving port. If a ship is crossing a current, solution can be made graphically by 
vector diagram (arts. O17, O18) since velocity over the ground is the vector sum of 
velocity through the water and velocity of the water. Although distances can be used, 
it is generally easier to use speeds. 

Example 1.—A ship on course 080°, speed ten knots, is steaming through a current 
having an estimated set of 140° and drift of two knots. 

Required —Estimated course and speed made good. 


Course Made Good 089 
Speed Made Good 11.2 


FicurE 807a.—Finding course and speed made good through a current. 


A 


Solution (fig. 807a).—(1) From A, any convenient point, draw AB, the course and 
speed of the ship, in direction 080°, for a distance of ten miles. 

(2) From B draw BC, the set and drift of the current, in direction 140°, for a 
distance of two miles. 

(3) The direction and length of AC are the estimated course and speed made good. 
Determine these by measurement. 

Answers.—Estimated course made good 089°, estimated speed made good 11.2 kn. 

If it is required to find the course to steer at a given speed to make good a desired 
course, plot the current vector from the origin, A, instead of from B. 

Example 2.—The captain desires to make good a course of 095° through a current 
having a set of 170° and a drift of 2.5 knots, using a speed of 12 knots. 

Required.—The course to steer and the speed made good. 

Solution (fig. 807b).—(1) From A, any convenient point, draw line AB extending 
in the direction of the course to be made good, 095°. 

(2) From A draw AC, the set and drift of the current. 

(3) Using C as a center, swing an are of radius CD, the speed through the water 
(12 knots), intersecting line AB at D. 

(4) Measure the direction of line CD, 083°5. This is the course to steer. 

(5) Measure the length AD, 12.4 knots. This is the speed made good. 
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Course To Mak 
€ Good 
Speed Made Goad Tas 


Course 10 Steer 083.9 ; 
Car Speed Through Water 1 


Figure 807b.—Finding the course to steer at a given speed to make good a given 
course through a current. 


Answers.—Course to steer 083°5, speed made good 12.4 kn. 

If it is required to find the course to steer and the speed to use to make good a 
desired course and speed, proceed as follows: 

Example 3.—The captain desires to make good a course of 265° and a speed of 15 
knots through a current having a set of 185° and a drift of three knots. 

Required.—The course to steer and the speed to use. 


Course 10 Make Good 269 
Speed To Make Good 15 


Course To Steer 276 
Speed Through Water 14.8 


FicurE 807c.—Finding the course to steer and the speed to use to make good a given course 
and speed through a current. 


Solution (fig. 807c).—(1) From A, any convenient point, draw AB in the direction 
of the course to be made good, 265°, and for a length equal to the speed to be made 
good, 15 knots. 

(2) From A draw AC, the set and drift of the current. 

(3) Draw a straight line from C to B. The direction of this line, 276°, is the 
required course to steer; and the length, 14.8 knots, is the required speed. 

Answers.—Course to steer 276°, speed to use 14.8 kn. 

Such vector solutions can be made to any convenient scale and at any convenient 
place, such as the center of a compass rose, an unused corner of the plotting sheet, a 
separate sheet, or directly on the plot. 

808. Leeway is the leeward motion of a vessel due to wind. It may be expressed 
as distance, speed, or angular difference between course steered and course through the 
water. However expressed, its amount varies with the speed and relative direction of 
the wind, type of vessel, amount of freeboard, trim, speed of the vessel, state of the 
sea, and depth of water. If information on the amount of leeway to be expected under 
various conditions is not available for the type vessel involved, it should be determined 
by observation. When sufficient data have been collected, suitable tables or graphs 
can be made for quick and convenient estimate. The accuracy of the information 
should be checked whenever convenient, and corrections made when sufficient evidence 
indicates the need. 

Leeway is most conveniently applied by adding its effect to that of current and 
other elements introducing geographical error in the dead reckoning. It is customary 
to consider the combined effect of all such elements as current, and to make allowance 
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for this as explained in article 807. In sailing ship days it was common practice to 
consider leeway in terms of its effect upon the course only, and to apply it as a correction 
in the same manner that variation and deviation are applied. While this method has 
merit even with power vessels, it is generally considered inferior to that of considering 
leeway as part of current. : 

809. Automatic dead reckoning.—Several types of devices are in use for per- 
forming automatically all or part of the dead reckoning. Perhaps the simplest is the 
automatic course recorder, which provides a graphical record of the various courses 
steered. In its usual form this device is controlled by the gyro compass, and so 
indicates gyro courses. 

Dead reckoning equipment receives inputs from the compass, usually the gyro 
compass, and a mechanical log or engine revolution counter. It determines change in 
latitude and longitude, the latter by first determining departure and then mechanically 
multiplying this by the secant of the latitude. The device is provided with counters 
on which latitude and longitude can be set. As the vessel proceeds, the changes are 
then mechanically added to or subtracted from these readings to provide a continuous, 
instantaneous indication of the dead reckoning position. The navigator or an assistant 
reads these dials at intervals, usually each hour, and records the values in a notebook. 
Most models of dead reckoning equipment are provided, also, with a tracer for keeping 
a graphical record of dead reckoning in the form of a plot by moving a pencil or pen 
across a chart or plotting sheet. This part of the device is called a dead reckoning 
tracer. Whatever the form, dead reckoning equipment is a great convenience, partic- 
ularly when a ship is maneuvering. However, such mechanical equipment is subject 
to possible failure. The prudent navigator keeps a hand plot and uses the dead reck- 
oning equipment asacheck. In navigation it is never wise to rely upon a single method 
if a second method is available as a check. 

If it were possible to measure, with complete accuracy, the direction and distance 
traveled with respect to the earth, an accurate geographical position could be known at 
all times. Several methods of doing so have been suggested, and while developments 
along these lines relate principally to aircraft and guided missiles, it is possible that 
from these or other developments may come some method suitable for shipboard use. 
The two methods most prominently suggested are (1) Doppler and (2) inertial. By the 
Doppler method one or more beams of radiant energy are directed downward at an 
angle. The return echo from the bottom is of a slightly different frequency due to the 
motion of the craft. The amount of the change, or Doppler, is proportional to the 
speed. By proper selection of beams, it is possible to measure speed in a lateral direction 
as well as in a forward direction. Distance can be determined by mechanical or elec- 
tronic integration of these measurements, and this can be converted into position. 
By the inertial method, accelerometers measure the acceleration in various directions, 
and by double integration this is converted to distance, from which position can be 
determined. Either of these methods can provide considerable accuracy Over a period 
of several hours, but since the error increases with time, they are not yet suitable for 
general shipboard use over long distances. 

810. Dead reckoning by computation.—Dead reckoning involves the determina- 
tion of position by means of course and distance from a known position. A closely 
related problem is that of finding the course and distance from one point to another. 
Although both of these problems are customarily solved by plotting directly on the 
chart, it occasionally becomes desirable to solve by computation, usually by logarithms 
(arts. O10-O15) or traverse table (art. 812). The various methods of solution are 
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collectively called the sailings. Computation should be carried to the precision shown 
in the examples, even though this in some instances exceeds the usable precision, and 
sometimes the accuracy. 

811. The sailings.—In the solution of problems involved in the sailings, the 
following quantities are used: 

1. Latitude (Li). The latitude of the point of departure is designated L,; that of 
the point of arrival or the destination, L.; mid latitude, Lm; latitude of the vertex of a 
great circle, Ly; and latitude of any point on a great circle, Ly. 

2. Difference of latitude (I). 

3. Meridional parts (M). The meridional parts of the point of departure are 
designated M,, and of the point of arrival or the destination, Mbp. 

4. Meridional difference (m). 

5. Longitude (X). The longitude of the point of departure is designated ),; that 
of the point of arrival or the destination, \.; of the vertex of a great circle, \,; and of 
any point on a great circle, dx. 

6. Difference of longitude (DLo). 

7. Departure (p). 

8. Course or course angle (Cn or C). 

9. Distance (D). 

The various kinds of sailings are: 

1. Plane sailing. The earth, or that part traversed, is regarded as a plane surface. 
A single course and distance, difference of latitude, and departure are the only items 
involved. Hence, the method provides solution for latitude of the point of arrival, 
but not for longitude of this point, one of the spherical sailings being needed for this 
problem. Because of the basic assumption that the earth is flat, this method should 
not be used for distances of more than a few hundred miles. 

2. Traverse sailing combines the plane sailing solutions when there are two or 
more courses. 

3. Parallel sailing is the interconversion of departure and difference of longitude 
when a vessel is proceeding due east or due west. This was a common occurrence when 
the sailings were first employed several hundred years ago, but only an incidental 
situation now. 

4. Middle- (or mid-) latitude sailing involves the use of the mid latitude for 
converting departure to difference of longitude when the course is not due east or due 
west. 

5. Mercator sailing provides a mathematical solution of the plot as made on a 
Mercator chart. It is similar to plane sailing, but uses meridional difference and differ- 
ence of longitude in place of difference of latitude and departure, respectively. 

6. Great-circle sailing involves the solution of courses, distances, and points 
along a great circle between two points, the earth being regarded as a sphere. 

7. Composite sailing is a modification of great-circle sailing to limit the maximum 
latitude. 

In addition, meridian sailing might be added to this list to cover the special 
case of a vessel following a course of due north or due south (true). However, no 
solution is needed for this case because there is no departure or difference of longitude, 
and the distance is considered equal to the difference of latitude in minutes. The 
true course is 000° or 180°. 

Except for great-circle sailing and the great-circle part of composite sailing, the 
various problems normally arising under the sailings can be solved (1) by plane trigo- 
nometry, either using natural functions (tab. 31) or logarithms (tabs. 32 and 33); 
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(2) by traverse table (tab. 3), or (3) graphically. F or the graphical solution, cross- 
section paper is helpful. The triangle of each method is drawn, and the parts are meas- 
ured. Solution by computation is most accurate. 

In the mathematical solution of navigational problems, the use of standard work 
forms is desirable to provide orderly computations and to minimize errors. This 
subject is further discussed in appendix Q, which gives recommended forms for many 
of the common problems of navigation. "3 

Great-circle sailing and occasionally composite sailing and Mercator sailing are 
the only ones commonly used, except by small-boat navigators. 

812. Traverse tables, such as table 3, providing a solution for any plane right 
triangle, can be used in the solution of the usual problems encountered in any of the 
sailings except great-circlé and composite. A separate table is given for each degree 
of course if the lower line of column headings is used, and for each degree of latitude 

if the upper line of column headings is used. For 
intermediate values interpolation should be made be- 
2 Ps tween tables. The main part of each table involves 
solution for the various sides of a plane triangle. 
The auxiliary table to the right of each main table 
provides a tabulated solution for the course. The 
manner of using the table in specific problems is 
illustrated in the examples given in the explanations 
of the various sailings. 
813. Plane sailing.—In plane sailing the figure 
Ns formed by the meridian through the point of de- 
parture, the parallel through the point of arrival, and 
the course line is considered a plane right triangle. 
This is illustrated in figure 813, in which P; and P, 
aC are the points of departure and arrival, respectively. 
The course angle and the three sides are as labeled. 
From this triangle: 


l : p p 
cos C=> sin C=pH tan Ca 
ae From the first two of these formulas the following 
Freure 813.—The plane sailing relationships can be derived: 


triangle. 
pi l=D cos C D=!] see-C p—D sin © 
The usual problems solved by plane sailing are: (1) given the course and distance, 
find the difference of latitude and the departure; and (2) the reverse of this. It is good 
practice to label/, N or S, and p, E or W, to aid in identification of the quadrant of the 
course. Logarithmic and traverse table solutions are illustrated in the following 
examples: 
Example 1.—A vessel steams 188.4 miles on course 005°. 
Required.—(1) Difference of latitude, (2) departure. 
Solution — By computation: 


D 188.4 mi. log 2.27508 log 2.27508 
C 005° lL cos 9.99834 l sin 8.94030 
C287 272Ni log 2.27342 ee 


(2) p 16.4 mi. E log 1.21538 
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By traverse table: 


ED l p 
100.0 99.6 8.7, 
80.0 79.7 7.0 
8.0 8.0 0.7 
0.4 0.4 0.0 
188.4 (1) 187.7N (2) 16.4E 


Example 2.—A ship has steamed 136.6 miles north and 203.1 miles west. 
Required.—(1) Course, (2) distance. 
Solution.—By computation: 


p 203.1 mi.W log 2.30771 

{ 136‘6N log (—) 2.18545 log 2.13545 

C N56°04‘6W l tan 0.17226 l sec 0.25330 
(2) D 244.8 mi. log 2.38875 


(1) Cn 303°9 
By traverse table: 


p 203.1 mi.W log 2.30771 1 —-D (303°) _D (304°) 
1 136'6N log (—) 2.13545 100.0 183.6 178.8 
p-+l 1.487 log 0.17226 30.0 55.1 53.6 
C N56°1W 6.0 11.0 10.7 
(1) Cn 303°9 0.6 1.1 1.1 
(2) D 244.9 mi. 136.6 2508 244.9 


In the solution, the navigational form (art. O11) is used, with the basic quantity 
being on the left, and related information on the same line. Thus, 2.27508 is the 
logarithm (‘‘log’’) of 188.4, and 9.99834 is the logarithmic cosine (‘I cos’’) of 5°. 

The labels (N, S, E, W) of 1, p, and C are determined by noting the direction of 
motion or the relative positions of the two places. 

In the solution of example 2 by traverse table, it is first necessary to solve for p+. 
If this is done by logarithms, as shown above, the solution is similar to that by compu- 
tation, with one additional step. Solution for p+/ can be made by any method, or 
course can be found as shown in the first solution, and this value used for entering the 
traverse table to determine the distance. 

The distance in the traverse table solution is found by interpolation between the 
values for 303° and 304°. 

When the course is near 090° or 270°, the solution of C to the nearest O°1 only, as by 
traverse table, may introduce a large error in distance. 

814. Traverse sailing.—A traverse is a series of courses, or a track consisting of a 
number of course lines, as might result from a sailing vessel beating into the wind. 
Traverse sailing is the finding of a single equivalent course and distance. If the effect 
of an estimated current is to be considered, the set is treated as an additional course, 
the drift times the number of hours involved being used as the distance. If direction 
and distance from some point, such as a lighthouse, other than the point of departure 
is desired, the bearing of the point of departure from the selected position is used as the 
first course and the distance between these points as the first distance. 

Solution is usually made by means of the traverse tables, the distance to the north 
or south and that to the east or west on each course being tabulated, the algebraic 
sum of difference of latitude and departure being found, and the result being converted 
to course and distance. 
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Example-—A ship steams as follows: course 158°, distance 15.5 miles; course 
soe distance 33.7 miles; course 259°, distance 16.1 miles; course 293°, distance 39.0 
miles; course 169°, distance 40.4 miles. 

Required—Equivalent single (1) course, (2) distance. 


Solution.—Solve for each leg as in example 1, article 813. 


as follows: 


Course | Dist. N S E W 
= | mt. mi. mt. mM. mt. 
158 1a 14.4 5.9 
135 BOmd 2358 23.8 
259 16.1 3.0 15.8 
293 39.0 13% 35.9 
169 40.4 39.7 HEE 
LOZ 80.9 oat ilund 
a) @) 15.2 37.4 
192-3 i Owe 65a0 14.3 


Tabulate the answers 


Convert / 65/7S, p 14.3 mi.W to equivalent single course and distance as shown 
in example 2, article 813. 

815. Parallel sailing consists of the interconversion of departure and difference of 
longitude. It is the simplest form of spherical sailing (other than meridional sailing). 
The formulas for these transformations are: 


DLo=p sec L p=DLo cos L 


When solution is made by table 3, enter the table for the latitude and use the 
upper line of column headings. 

Example 1.—The DR latitude of a ship on course 090° is 49°40/2 N. 

Required.—The change in longitude if the ship steams for 136.4 miles. 

Solution.—By computation: 


p 136.4 mi. E log 2. 13481 
L 49°40'2N l sec 0. 18897 
DLo 210‘8E log 2. 32378 
DLo 3°30/8E 
By traverse table: 
p DLo (49°) DLo (50°) 
100. 0 152. 4 155. 6 
30. 0 45.7 46. 7 
6. 0 9.1 9.3 
0.4 0. 6 0.6 
136. 4 207. 8 21919 


DLo for L 49°40/2 N: 210/7=3°30/7 E. 

Example 2—The DR latitude of a ship on course 270° is 37°50/1S. 
steams on this course until the longitude changes 4°33/5W. 

Required—The distance steamed. 

Solution.—By computation: 


The ship 


DLo 273!5W log 2. 43696 
L 37°50218 Leos 9. 89751 
p 216.0 mi.W log 2. 33447 
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By traverse table: 


DLo p Or") p (38°) 
200. 0 159. 7. 157.6 
70. 0 55. 9 55. 2 
3.0 bee 2.4 
0.5 0. 4 0.4 
273. 5 218. 4 215. 6 


p for L 37°50'18S: 216.1 mi.W. 

The labels (E or W) of p and DLo agree with the direction of motion. 

816. Middle-latitude sailing, popularly called mid-latitude sailing, combines plane 
sailing and parallel sailing. Plane sailing is used to find difference of latitude and 
departure when course and distance are known, or vice versa. Parallel sailing is 
used to interconvert departure and difference of longitude, the middle or mean latitude 
(Lm) being used. If a course line crosses the equator, that part on each side (the 
north latitude and south latitude portions, respectively) should be. solved separately. 

This sailing, like most elements of navigation, contains certain simplifying approxi- 
mations which produce answers somewhat less accurate than those yielded by more 
rigorous solutions. For ordinary purposes, however, the results are more accurate 
than the navigation of the vessel using them. From time to time suggestions have 
been made that a correction be applied to eliminate the error introduced by assuming 
that the meridians of the point of departure and of the destination converge uniformly 
(as the two sides of a plane angle), rather than as the sine of the latitude (approximately). 
The proposed correction usually takes the form of some quantity to be added to or 
subtracted from the middle latitude to obtain a “‘corrected middle latitude” for use in 
the solution. Tables giving such a correction have been published for both spherical 
and spheroidal earths. However, the actual correction is not a simple function of the 
middle latitude and the difference of longitude, as assumed, because the basic formulas 
of the sailing are themselves based upon a sphere, rather than a spheroid. Hence, the 
use of such a correction is misleading, and may introduce more error than it eliminates. 
The use of any correction is not considered justified; if highly accurate results are re- 
quired, a different method should be used. 

Example 1.—<A vessel steams 1,253.4 miles on course 070° from lat. 15°17'4 N, long. 
152°37.8 1. ; 

Required.—(1) Latitude and (2) longitude of the point of arrival. 


Solution.—By computation: 


D 1253.4 mi. log 3.09809 log 3.09809 
C 070° lL cos 9.53405 l sin 9.97299 
1 428.7N log 2.63214 aa 
p 1177.8 mi. E log 3.07108 
Lm 18°51'8N l sec 0.02397 
DLo 1244'7E log 3.09505 
oy 1551774 N ie loct{ZaN 
1 7°08!7N %l 3°34/4N 
(1) Lg" 22°26°1 N Lm 18°51’8 N 


A, 151°37/8E 
DLo 20°44/7E 
OyNi7220205 
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By traverse table: 


50.0 

3.0 

0.4 

1253.4 
L, 15°17/4N 
1 7°08'6N 
22°26/0N 


d, 151°37/8E 
20°45/3 E 
172°23/1E 


Example 2.—A vessel at lat. 8°48/95, long. 89°53/3 W is to proceed to lat. 17°06'95, 


long. 104°51‘ 6 W. 
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342.0 940.0 
68.4 187.9 
Uyal 47.0 
1.0 oS 
0.1 0.4 
428.6 1178.1 
Ly 15°17/4N 
¥%l 3°34/3N p DLo(18°) DLo(19°) 
Lm 18°51/7N 1000.0 1051.0 1058.0 
100.0 105.1 105.8 
70.0 73.6 74.0 
DLo 1245/3 8.0 8.4 8.5 
0.1 0.1 0.1 
1178.1 1238.2 1246.4 


Required.—(1) Course, (2) distance. 


Solution. — By computation: 


Li, 8°48!98S 
Le 1790698 

L 8°18'0S 
¥1 4°09/0S 
Lm 12°57/98 


DLo 898'3 W 
Lm 12°57/98S 
p 875.4 mi. W 
1 498/08 
C $60°21'9 W 
(2) D 1007.1 mi. 
(1) Cn 240°4 
By traverse table: 
L, 8°48'98 
L, 17°06/9S 
L 8°18/0S 
%1 4°09/08 
Lm 12°57/9S 


p 875.4 mi. W 
Ll 498/08 
p+l 1.758 
C S$ 60°4 W 
(1) Cn 240°4 
(2) D 1008.5 mi. 


A, 89°53/3 W 
de 104°51'6 W 


DLo 14°58/3W 
DLo  898/3W 
log 2.95342 
l cos 9.98878 
log 2.94220 
log (—) 2.69723 log 2.69723 
l tan 0.24497 lL sec 0.30586 
log 3.00309 
, 89°53/3 W 
Az 104°51°6 W DLo p(i2°) p@3°) 
DLo 14°58'3W _ 800.0 782.5 779.5 
DLo = 898/3 90.0 88.0 87.7 
8.0 7.8 7.8 
0.3 0.3 0.3 
898.3 878.6 875.3 
log 2.94221 l D(240°) D(241°) 
log (—) 2.69723 400.0 800.0 825.1 
log 0.24498 90.0 180.0 185.6 
8.0 16.0 16.5 
0.0 0.0 0.0 
498.0 996.0 1027.2 


Figure 817.—Mercator sailing 
relationships. 
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The labels (N, S, E, W) of l, p, DLo, and C are 
determined by noting the direction of motion or the 
relative positions of the two places. 

When the course is near 090° or 270°, the solu- 
tion of C to the nearest 0°1 only, as by traverse table, 
may introduce a large error in distance. 

817. Mercator sailing problems are solved 
graphically when measurement is made on a Mercator 
chart. Graphical solution can also be made as 
shown in figure 817. The lower part is identical with 
the plane sailing triangle, figure 813. For mathe- 
matical solution the formulas of Mercator sailing are: 


DLo 


tan C=—— D=l sec C 
m 
l=D cos C DLo=m tan C 
Another formula sometimes of use is: 
alex DLo 
CS rin 


Solution can be made by computation or by traverse 
table. 


Example 1.—A ship at lat. 32°14'7N, long. 66°28'9 W is to head for Chesapeake 
Lightship, lat. 36°58‘'7N, long. 75°42'2 W. 
Required.—(1) Course, (2) distance. 


Solution.—By computation: 


L, 32°14'7N 
Lz, 36°58°7 N 
L 4°44/0N 
1 284'0N 


DLo 553/3W 
m 343.7 


C N 58°09/1 W 


1 284‘0N 
(2) D 538.2 mi. 
(1) Cn 301°8 


By traverse table: 
Ly 32-1400N 
Tn 86958. 0N 
[4°44 70 N 
i 2842/0 N 


DLo 553/3 W 

m 343.7 

DLo=+m 1.610 
C N 58°2 W 

(1) Cn 301°8 
(2) D 539.0 mi. 


M, 2033.3 », 66°28/9 W 
M, 2377.0 Ap Do4220 WV: 
m 343.7 DLo 9°13/3 W 


DLo 55313. W 


log 2.74296 
log (—) 2.53618 


/ tan 0.20678 Ll see 0.27764 
log 2.45332 
log 2.73096 
M, 2033.3 d, 66°28/9 W 
M, 2377.0 Ap 75°42/2 W 
m 343.7 DLo 9°13/3 W 
DLo  553/3 W 
2.74296 l Diol PP 02°) 
log (—) 2.53618 200.0 388.3 aTT 4 
0.20678 80.0 155.3 151.0 
4.0 7.8 7.5 
0.0 0.0 Lato 
284.0 551.4 535.9 
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Example 2.—A ship at lat. 75°31'7N, long. 79°08'7W, in Baffin Bay, steams 


263.5 miles on course 155°. 
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Required.—(1) Latitude and (2) longitude of point of arrival. 
Solution —By computation: 


D 263.5 mi. log 2.42078 
CF155° l cos 9.95728 l tan 9.66867 
Ll 238/88 log 2.37806 
m 846.3 log 2.92752 
DLo 394/6E log 2.59619 
Lio s3leieN M, 7072.4 , 79°08/7 W 
L 3°58/88S DLo 6°34/6E 
(1) Le 71°3279 N M, 6226.1 (2) As 72°34. W 
m 846.3 
By traverse table: 
D l m DLo 
200.0 181.3 800.0 373.0 
60.0 54.4 40.0 18.6 
3.0 Om 6.0 2.8 
0.5 0.5 0.6 _ 0:3, 
263.5 238.9 846.6 394.7 
Igy (oc31e EN, M, 7072.4 dr, 79°08/7 W 
L 3°5879'S DLo 6°34'7E 
(1) ey 71°3258 N M, 6225.8 (2) X\, 72°34'0 W 
m 846.6 


The labels (N, S, E, W) of J, DLo, and C are determined by noting the direction 
of motion or the relative positions of the two places. 

If the course is near 090° or 270°, a small error in C introduces a large error in DLo. 
The solution for C to the nearest 0°1 only, as by traverse table, may introduce a large error 
in distance vf the course is near 090° or 270°. 

818. Rhumb lines and great circles.—The principal advantage of a rhumb line 
is that it maintains constant true direction. A ship following the rhumb line between 
two places does not change true course. A rhumb line makes the same angle with all 
meridians it crosses and appears as a straight line on a Mercator chart. It is adequate 
for most purposes of navigation, bearing lines (except long ones, as those obtained by 
radio) and course lines both being plotted on a Mercator chart as rhumb lines, except 
in high latitudes. The equator and the meridians are great circles, but may be consid- 
ered special cases of the rhumb line. For any other case, the difference between the 
rhumb line and the great circle connecting two points increases (1) as the latitude 
increases, (2) as the difference of latitude between the two points decreases, and (3) as 
the difference of longitude increases. It becomes very great for two places widely 
separated on the same parallel of latitude far from the equator. 

A great circle is the intersection of the surface of a sphere and a plane through the 
center of the sphere. It is the largest circle that can be drawn on the surface of the 
sphere, and is the shortest distance, along the surface, between any two points on the 
sphere. Any two points are connected by only one great circle unless the points are 
antipodal (180° apart on the earth), and then an infinite number of great circles passes 
through them. Thus, two points on the same meridian are not joined by any great 
circle other than the meridian, unless the two points are antipodal. If they are the 
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poles, all meridians pass through them. Every great circle bisects every other great 
circle. Thus, except for the equator, every great circle lies half in the northern hemi- 
sphere and half in the southern hemisphere. Any two points 180° apart on a great 
circle have the same latitude numerically, but contrary names, and are 180° apart in 
longitude. The point of greatest latitude is called the vertex. For each great circle 
there is one of these in each hemisphere, 180° apart. At these points the great circle 
is tangent to a parallel of latitude, and hence its direction is due east-west. On each side 
of these vertices the direction changes progressively until the intersection with the 
equator is reached, 90° away, where the great circle crosses the equator at an angle equal 
to the latitude of the vertex. As the great circle crosses the equator, its change in 
direction reverses, again approaching east-west, which it reaches at the next vertex. 

On a Mercator chart a great circle appears as a sine curve extending equal distances 
each side of the equator. The rhumb line connecting any two points of the great 
circle on the same side of the equator is a chord of the curve, being a straight line nearer 
the equator than the great circle. Along any intersecting meridian the great circle 
crosses at a higher latitude than the rhumb line. If the two points are on opposite 
sides of the equator, the direction of curvature of the great circle relative to the rhumb 
line changes at the equator. The rhumb line and great circle may intersect each other, 
and if the points are equal distances on each side of the equator, the intersection takes 
place at the equator. 

819. Great-circle sailing is used when it is desired to take advantage of the shorter 
distance along the great circle between two points, rather than to follow the longer 
rhumb line. The are of the great circle between the points is called the great-circle 
track. If it could be followed exactly, the destination would be dead ahead throughout 
the voyage (assuming course and heading were the same). The rhumb line appears 
the more direct route on a Mercator chart because of chart distortion. The great 
circle crosses meridians at higher latitudes, where the distance between them is less. 

The decision as to whether or not to use great-circle sailing depends upon the 
conditions. The saving in distance should be worth the additional effort, and of 
course the great circle should not cross land, or carry the vessel into dangerous waters 
or excessively high latitudes. A slight departure from the great circle or a modification 
called composite sailing (art. 825) may effect a considerable saving over the rhumb line 
track without leading the vessel into danger. If a fix indicates the vessel is a consider- 
able distance to one side of the great circle, the more desirable practice often is to 
determine a new great-circle track, rather than to return to the original one. 

Since a great circle is continuously changing direction as one proceeds along it, no 
attempt is customarily made to follow it exactly, except in polar regions (ch. XXYV). 
Rather, a number of points are selected along the great circle, and rhumb lines are 
followed from point to point, taking advantage of the fact that for short distances a 
great circle and a rhumb line almost coincide. 

The number of points to use is a matter of personal preference, a large number 
of points providing closer approximation to the great circle but requiring more frequent 
change of course. As a general rule, each 5° of longitude is a convenient length. 
Legs of equal length are not provided in this way, but this is not objectionable under 
normal conditions. 

If a magnetic compass is used, the variation for the middle of the leg is usually 
used for the entire leg. In some areas the change in variation and the change in course 
due to convergence of the meridians are in opposite directions and of about the same 
magnitude. In these areas the same magnetic course can be used for relatively 
long distances. The change of deviation with change of heading may also be a 
consideration. 
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The problems of great-circle sailing can be solved by (1) chart (art. 820), (2) 
conversion angle (art. 821), (3) computation (art. 822), (4) table (art. 823), (5) graph- 
ically, or (6) mechanically. Of these, (5) and (6) are but graphical or mechanical 
solutions of (3). They usually provide solution only for initial course and the distance, 
and are not in common use. 

820. Great-circle sailing by chart.—Problems of great-circle sailing, like those of 
rhumb line sailing, are most easily solved by plotting directly on a chart. For this 
purpose the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office publishes a number of charts on the 
gnomonic projection (art. 317), covering the principal navigable waters of the world. 
On this projection any straight line is a great circle, but since the chart is not conformal 
(art. 302), directions and distances cannot be measured directly, as on a Mercator 
chart. An indirect method is explained on each chart. 

The usual method of using a gnomonic chart is to plot the great circle and, if it 
provides a satisfactory track, to determine a number of points along the track, using 
the latitude and longitude scales in the immediate vicinity of each point. These 
points are then transferred to a Mercator chart or plotting sheet and used as a succession 
of destinations to be reached by rhumb lines. The course and distance for each leg is 
determined by measurement on the Mercator chart or plotting sheet. This method 
is illustrated in figure 820, which shows a great circle plotted as a straight line on a 
gnomonic chart and a series of points transferred to a Mercator chart. The arrows 
represent corresponding points on the two charts. The points can be plotted directly 
on plotting sheets without the use of a small-scale chart, but the use of the chart pro- 
vides a visual check to avoid large errors, and a visual indication of the suitability of 
the track. 

Since gnomonic charts are normally used only because of their great-circle prop- 
erties, they are often popularly called great-circle charts. 
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Fiaure 820.—Transferring great-circle points from a gnomonic chart to a Mercator chart. 
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A projection on which a straight line is approximately a great circle can be used 
in place of a gnomonic chart with negligible error. If such a projection is conformal, 
as in the case of the Lambert conformal (art. 314), measurement of course and distance 
of each leg can be made directly on the chart, as explained in article 2511. 

Some great circles are shown on pilot charts and certain other charts, together 
with the great-circle distances. Where tracks are recommended on charts or in sailing 
directions, it is good practice to follow such recommendations. . 

821. Great-circle sailing by conversion angle.—The direction of the great circle 
at the point of departure is called the initial great-circle course, and its direction at the 
destination is called the final great-circle course. The difference between the initial 
great-circle course and the single rhumb line course is called conversion angle. This 
is usually about half the difference between initial and final great-circle courses. 

Conversion angles for difference of longitude to 120°, sufficient for virtually all 
situations in which great-circle sailing is likely to be used by ships, are given in table 1. 
To use the table, measure the rhumb line course on a Mercator chart (or compute it 
by Mercator or mid-latitude sailing) and apply the conversion angle to find the initial 
great-circle course. The sign of the correction can 
be determined by means of the tabulation at the 
bottom of the table. With a little practice, one 
can determine the sign mentally by remembering 
that the great-circle course always lies nearer the 
pole (in the hemisphere of the point of departure) 
than the rhumb line course, except for those values 


Conversion 


given in italics. P i—A 
The use of the conversion angle as taken directly ¢ : 

f = bl Lats ij ‘ t tothe FIGURE 821.—Graphical solution for 

rom the table results in a course line tangent to the conversion angle. 


great circle (as plotted on a Mercator chart) and 
hence one that carries the vessel to higher latitudes than the great circle. To convert 
this to the corresponding chord, as in great-circle sailing by chart, divide the conversion 
angle by the number of legs, and subtract this value from the tabulated conversion 
angle before applying the correction to the rhumb line course. At the end of each leg 
make a new solution, using the position of the vessel as the point of departure. 

This method does not indicate the suitability of the route unless the entire solution 
is made in advance and the results plotted on a chart. 

Approximate values of conversion angle can be found by the formula: 


sin Lm tan % DLo 
cos \l 


tan conversion angle= 


if both points are on the same side of the equator. For small differences of latitude, 
cos 41 can be considered 1 without introducing a significant error. The tangent of 
a small angle equals, approximately, the angle itself (in radians). Therefore, for small 
values of DLo and / (up to 15° to 20°) the formula can be simplified: 


conversion angle=% DLo sin Lm. 


This formula can be solved graphically (fig. 821). Draw any line PA, and from P 
draw PB making an angle with PA equal to Lm. Along PB measure  DLo, letting 
any convenient linear unit equal 1°. From C, the point thus found, draw CD per- 
pendicular to PA. The length of CD in the units used for % DLo is the conversion 
angle in degrees. Conversion angle can also be determined by table 3, using mid 
latitude as course, 4 DLo as D, and conversion angle as p. The value found by 
formula, however solved, may not be accurate for large differences of latitude. 
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822. Great-circle sailing by computation.—In figure 822, 1 is the point of departure, 
2 the destination, P the pole nearer 1, 1XV2 the great circle through 1 and 2, V the 
vertex, and X any point on the great circle. The arcs P1, PX, PV, and P2 are the 
colatitudes of points 1, X, V, and 2, respectively. If 1 and 2 are on opposite sides of 
the equator, P2 is 90° + Ly. The length of arc 1-2 is the great-circle distance between 
1 and 2. Arcs 1-2, P1, and P2 form a spherical triangle. The angle at 1 is the initial 
great-circle course from 1 to 2, that at 2 the supplement of the final great-circle course 
(or the initial course from 2 to 1), and that at P the DLo between 1 and 2. 

Great-circle sailing by computation usually involves solution for the initial great- 
circle course; the distance; latitude and longitude, and sometimes the distance, of the 
vertex; and the latitude and longitude of various points (X) on the great circle. The 
computation for initial course and the distance involves solution of an oblique spherical 
triangle, and any method of solving such a 
triangle can be used. If 2 is the geo- 
graphical position (GP) of a celestial body 
(the point at which the body is in the 
zenith), this triangle is solved in celestial 
navigation, except that 90°—D (the alti- 
tude) is desired instead of D. The solu- 
tion for the vertex and any point X 
usually involves the solution of right 
spherical triangles. 

Although various formulas can be 
used, haversine formulas are considered 
most suitable for determining initial 
course and the distance, as these avoid 
the ambiguity that may arise through the 
use of trigonometric functions which do 
< not indicate the quadrant in which the 
Fraure 822.—The navigational triangle of great- ®nswer lies. In the formulas given below, 

circle sailing. the subscripts refer to the points indi- 

cated in figure 822. All terms without 

subscripts are from 1 to 2, D, and DLo, are from 1 to V, and D,, and DLo,, are 

from V to X. Other quantities can be computed by interchanging 1 and 2 in figure 

822 and using the same formulas. The following formulas are suitable for great-circle 
sailing by computation: 


hav D = hav DLo cos L, cos L,+hav 1 
which may be written hav D = hav 6+hav J (where hay 6=hav DLo cos L, cos Ly) 
hav C = sec L, ese D [hav coL,—hav (D ~ coL,;)] 
cos .L, = cos Iz; sin. © 
sin DLo, = cos C esc L, 
sin D, = cos L, sin DLo, 
tan L, = cos DLo,, tan%, 


Example.—A ship is proceeding from Manila to Los Angeles. The captain wishes 
to use great-circle sailing from lat. 12°45/2 N, long. 124°20/1 E, off the entrance to 
San Bernardino Strait, to lat. 33°48/8 N, long. 120°07/1 W, five miles south of Santa 
Rosa Island. 

Required.—(1) The initial great-circle course. 

(2) The great-circle distance. 


(3) The latitude and longitude of the vertex. 
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(4) The distance from the point of departure to the vertex. 
(5) The latitude and longitude of points at DLo intervals of 12° each side of the 
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vertex. 
Solution.— 
Ay 124°2001 E D 103°05/9 
A. 120°07/1 W col,. 77°14'8 
DLo 115°32‘/8E lL hav 9.85468 Dw~ecol, 25°51/1 
Ey 212°46'2N l cos 9.98915 Lsec 0.01085 : 
L, 33°48'8N l cos 9.91953 
re ae Lhav 9.76336 n hav 0.57991 
LiBiPO3l6N n hav 0.03340 
D 103°05/9 n hav 0.61331 l ese 0.01145 
coLs5-* 56°11 /2 n hav 0.22175 
D~coL, 25°5171 n hav{—) 0.05004 
n hav 0.17171 lL hav 9.23480 


(1) Cn 050°3 
(2) D 6185.9 mi. 
L,  12°45’2N 


C N50°19/3E l hav 9.25710 . 


l cos 9.98915 l cos 9.98915 


C N50°19/3E sin 9.88629 [cos 9.80514 
(3) L, © 41°21/2N l cos 9.87544 — Ll esc 0.17999 
(3) 160°34/4W DLo, 75°05/5E Isin 9.98513 I sin 9.98513 
D,  70°28'5 Lsin 9.97428 
(4) D, 4228.5 mi. 
DLo,- 12°00/0 24°00/0 36°00/0 48°00/0 60°00/0 72°00/0 
l cos DLo,,- 9.99040 9.96073 9.90796 9.82551 9.69897 9.48998 
i tan L, 9.94457 9.94457 9.94457 9.94457 9.94457 9.94457 
btanbe 9.93497 9.90530 9.85253 9.77008 9.64354 9.43455 
(5) is; 40°43/6N 38°48/1N BEAT LIAN 30°29/8N 23°45/'2N 15°12/9N 
(5) Az 172°34/4 W £75°2516E 163°25/6E 151°25/6E 139°25/6E 127°25/6 E 
(5) Az 148°34/4W 136°34/4 W 124°34/4 W —_— 


CoL, is always 90° — Ly. Col, is 90° — L, if L, and L, are of same name, and 
90° + L, if of contrary name. 

D~coL, is always the numerical difference between D and coL. 

C is labeled N or S to agree with L, and E or W to agree with DLo. This is not 
the same as in rhumb line sailings. In great-circle sailing.L, may be south of ly, yet 
the initial course may have a northerly component. 

L, is always numerically equal to or greater than L, or Ly. 

If C is less than 90°, the nearer vertex is toward L,; but if C is greater than 90°, 
the nearer vertex is in the opposite direction. 

DLo, and D, of the nearer vertex are never greater than 90°. However, when 
L; and Lz are of contrary name, the other vertex, 180° away, may be the preferable 
one to use in the solution for various points along the great circle if it is nearer the 
mid point of the great circle. 

The vertex nearer L, has the same name (N or S) as Ly. 

L, has the same name (N or S) as L, if DLo,, is less than 90°, but the opposite 
name if DLo,, is greater than 90°. 

The great circle is a symmetrical curve about the vertex. Hence, any given DLo 
can be applied to i, in both directions (E and W) to find two points having the same 
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latitude. However, if whole degrees of \, are desired, different E and W intervals are 
needed unless \, is a whole degree or an exact half degree. 
Only those points on the portion of the great circle between the point of departure 


and destination are recorded. . 4 
The following formulas are sometimes useful in great-circle sailing: 


sin C=sin DLo cos L, ese D 


This offers a simpler solution than the haversine formula, but unless L, is of the same 
name and equal to or greater than Ly, it leaves doubt as to whether C is less or greater 
than 90°. 

cos C=sin L, sin DLo, 


This offers an even simpler solution, but has the same limitations as those given above. 
Further, it requires a knowledge of the position of the vertex. It is particularly useful 
in determining the direction of the great circle at any given point along the circle. 


sin L,=sin L, cos D,, 
sin DLo,,=sec L, sin D,, 


These formulas are useful for finding points at approximately equal distances, along the 
great circle, from the vertex, should this be considered more desirable than finding points 
of equal DLo. The method of selecting the longitude (or DLo,,) and determining the 
latitude at which the great circle crosses the selected meridian provides shorter legs in 
higher latitudes and longer legs in lower latitudes, where the difference between the 
great circle and rhumb line is smaller. In using these formulas, D,, is expressed in 
degrees. If it is greater than 90° (5,400 miles), L, is of contrary name to L,, and 
DLo,, is greater than 90°. 


cos DLo,,=tan L, cot L, 


This formula is useful in determining the longitude (or DLo,,) at which the great circle 
crosses selected parallels of latitude. If L, is of contrary name to L,, DLo,, is greater 
than 90°. This formula is also used in composite sailing (art. 825). 

823. Great-circle sailing by table——Although tables designed to facilitate the 
computations of great-circle sailing have been published, no such table is in common use 
today. However, any method of solving the astronomical triangle of celestial naviga- 
tion can be used for solving great-circle sailing problems. When such an adaptation is 
made, the point of departure replaces the assumed position of the observer, the destination 
replaces the geographical position of the body, difference of longitude replaces meridian 
angle, initial course angle replaces azimuth angle, and great-circle distance replaces 
zenith distance (90°—altitude). Therefore, any table of azimuths (if the entering 
values are meridian angle, declination, and latitude) can be used for determining initial 
great-circle course. H.O. Pubs. Nos. 208, 211, 214, 249, 260, and 261 are examples of 
tables that can be used for this purpose. Tables which provide solution for altitude, 
such as H.O. Pubs. Nos. 208, 211, 214, and 249, can be used for determining great- 
circle distance. The required distance is 90°—altitude (90°+ negative altitudes). 

In inspection tables such as H.O. Pubs. Nos. 214, 249, 260, and 261, the given 
combination of L,, Le, and DLo may not be tabulated. In this case reverse the name of 
L, and use 180°—DLo for entering the table. The required course angle is then 180° 
minus the tabulated azimuth, and distance is 90° plus the altitude. If neither com- 
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bination can be found, solution cannot be made by that method. By interchanging 
L, and Ix, one can find the supplement of the final course angle. 

Solution by table often provides a rapid approximate check, but accurate results 
usually require triple interpolation (art. P4). Inspection tables do not provide solution 
for points along the great circle, and therefore are of limited usefulness. 

An example of the use of H.O. Pub. No. 214 for great-circle sailing is given as 
example 8, near the front of each volume. 

824. Altering a great-circle track to avoid obstructions.—Great-circle sailing 
cannot be used unless the great-circle track is free from obstructions. It does not 
start until one clears the harbor and takes his departure (art. 806), and often ends near 
the entrance to the destination. However, islands, points of land, or other obstructions 
may prevent the use of great-circle sailing over the entire distance. One of the prin- 
cipal advantages of solution by great-circle chart is that the presence of any obstruc- 
tions is immediately apparent. ; 

Often a relatively short run by rhumb line is sufficient to reach a point from which 
the great-circle track can be followed. Where a choice is possible, the rhumb line 
selected should conform as nearly as practicable to the direct great circle. 

If the great circle crosses a small island, one or more legs may be altered slightly, 
or perhaps the drift of the vessel will be sufficient to make any planned alteration 
unnecessary. ‘The possible use of the island in obtaining an en route fix should not be 
overlooked. If a larger obstruction is encountered, as in the case of the Aleutian 
Islands on a great circle from Seattle to Yokohama, some judgment may be needed in 
selecting the track. It may be satisfactory to follow a great circle to the vicinity of the 
obstruction, one or more rhumb lines along the edge of the obstruction, and another 
great circle to the destination. Another possible solution is the use of composite sailing 
(art. 825), and still another the use of two great circles, one from the point of departure 
to a point near the maximum latitude of unobstructed water, and the second from this 
point to the destination. 

It is sometimes desirable to alter a great-circle track to avoid unfavorable winds 
or currents. The shortest route is not always the quickest. 

Whatever the problem, a great-circle chart can be helpful in its solution. 

825. Composite sailing.—When the great circle would carry a vessel to a higher 
latitude than desired, a modification of great-circle sailing, called composite sailing, 
may be used to good advantage. The composite track consists of a great circle from 
the point of departure and tangent to the limiting parallel, a course line along 
the parallel, and a great circle tangent to the limiting parallel and through the 
destination. 

Solution of composite sailing problems is most easily made by means of a great- 
circle chart. Lines from the point of departure and the destination are drawn tangent 
to the limiting parallel. The coordinates of various selected points along the composite 
track are then measured and transferred to a Mercator chart, as in great-circle sailing 
(art. 820). 

Composite sailing problems can also be solved by computation. For this purpose 
the last formula of article 822 is used: 


cos DLo,,=tan L, cot Ly. 


In the computation, the point of departure and the destination are used succes- 
sively as point X. 

Example —A ship leaves Baltimore, bound for Bordeaux (Royan), France. The 
captain desires to use composite sailing from lat. 36°57‘7 N, long. 75°42'2 W, one mile 
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south of Chesapeake Lightship, to lat. 45°39°1 N, long. 1°29/8 W, neai: the entrance to 
Grande Passe de l'Ouest, limiting the maximum latitude to 47° N. 

Required —(1) The longitude at which the limiting parallel is reached. (2) The 
longitude at which the limiting parallel should be left. 


Solution.— 
Li, 36°5727N l tan 9.87651 
1 46°39.1 N l tan 0.00988 
1, °47°0020.N l cot 9.96966 l cot 9.96966 
DLo,, 45°26/1E lL cos 9.84617 pi eee, 
D Logs. 17°27500Ni lcos 9.97954 


(1) Xe 30°16/1 W 
(2) 4. 18°56/8 W 

Composite sailing applies only when the vertex lies between the point of departure 
and the destination. 

The remainder of the problem is one of solving the two great circles by great- 
circle sailing and the east-west portion by parallel sailing. Since both great circles 
have vertices at the same parallel, computation for C, D, and DLo,, can be made by 
considering them parts of the same great circle with L,, L2, and L, as given and DLo= 
DLo,,+DLo,. The total distance is the sum of the great-circle and parallel distances. 
In finding i, be careful to apply DLo,, to the correct vertex and in the correct direction. 


Problems 


806a. Draw a small area plotting sheet by either method explained in article 324, 
covering the area between latitude 32°-34°N and longitude 118°-122°W. Plot 
the following points: 


AL -33°49/1 N CL 33°38.0N 
\ 120°52'0 W » 118°38'6 W 
B L 32°17/4N D L 32°30/6N 
X 121°28'0 W » 118°36'2 W 


Required.—(1) The bearings of B, C, and D from A. 
(2) The course and distance of A, B, and C from D. 
Answers.—(1) Baz 198°5, Bac 095°5, Bap 124°; (2) Cos 304°, Dos 138.8 mi., Coz 
264°5, Dpp 145.7 mi., Cyc 358°5, Dog 67.2 mi. 
806b. Use the plot of problem 806a. A ship starts from A at 1200, and steams as 
follows: 
Time Course Speed 


EL Deseret 
1500 240° 15 kn. 
1800 240° 17 kn. 
2000 1252 20 kn. 
2300 090° 20 kn. 
0500 015° 10 kn. 


Plot and label the dead reckoning course line and DR positions. 
Required.—(1) The dead reckoning position of the ship at 0500. 
(2) The bearing and distance of D from the 2300 DR position. 
(3) The course and distance from the 0500 DR position to C. 


. (4) Estimated time of arrival (ETA), to the nearest minute, at Cif the ship proceeds 
directly from the 0500 DR position at 20 knots. 
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Answers.—(1) 0500 DR: L 33°35/1N,  119°35/8W; (2) B 096°, D 66.0 mi.; 
(3) C 086°, D 48.1 mi.; (4) ETA 0724. 

807a. A ship on course 120°, speed 12 knots, is steaming through a current having 
a set of 350° and a drift of 1.5 knots. 

Required.—Course and speed made good. 

Answers.—Course made good 114°, speed made good 11.1 kn. 

807b. The captain desires to make good a course of 180° through a current having 
a set of 090° and a drift of two knots, using a speed of 11 knots. 

Required.—The course to steer and the speed made good. 

Answers.—Course to steer 190°5, speed made good 10.8 kn. 

807c. The captain desires to make good a course of 325° and a speed of 20 knots 
through a current having a set of 270° and a drift of one knot. 

Required.—The course to steer and the speed to use. 

Answers.—Course to steer 327°, speed to use 19.4 kn. 

813a. A vessel steams 117.3 miles on course 214°. 

Required.—(1) Difference of latitude, (2) departure, by plane sailing. 

Answers.—(1) 1 97/28, (2) p 65.6 mi. W. 

813b. A steamer is bound for a port 173.3 miles south and 98.6 miles east of the 
vessel’s position. 

Required.—(1) Course, (2) distance, by plane sailing. 

Answers.—(1) C 150°4; (2) D 199.4 mi. by computation, 199.3 mi. by traverse table. 

814a. A ship steams as follows: course 359°, distance 28.8 miles; course 006°, 
distance 16.4 miles; course 266°, distance 4.9 miles; course 144°, distance 3.1 miles; 
course 333°, distance 35.8 miles; course 280°, distance 19.3 miles. 

Required.—(1) Course, (2) distance, by traverse sailing. 

Answers.—(1) C 334°4, (2) D 86.1 mi. 

814b. A lightship bears 020°, distant 3.4 miles from a ship standing out to sea at 
a speed of 12 knots. The ship steams on the following courses for the times indicated: 
course 090° for 18™, course 114° for 1"°12™, course 070° for 3°45™, course 095° for 54™, 
course 050° for 36™. The navigator estimates that during this entire time the ship 
has been in a current having a set of 315° and a drift of 0.5 knot. 

Required.—The bearing and distance of the estimated position from the lightship, 
by traverse sailing. 

Answers.—B 080°3, D 73.0 mi. by computation, 73.1 mi. by traverse table. 

815a. The 1530 DR position of a ship is lat. 44°36/3N, long. 31°18‘3W. The 
ship is on course 270°, speed 17 knots. 

Required.—The 2000 DR position, by parallel sailing. 

Answer.—2000 DR: L 44°36'3N,  33°05'7 W. 

815b. The captain of the ship of problem 815a desires to change course when the 
ship arrives at long. 38°00‘0 W. 

Required.—Estimated time of arrival (ETA) at the turning point, by parallel 
sailing. 

Answer.—ETA 0819 the following day. 

816a. A vessel steams 263.3 miles on course 340° from lat. 16°32'2S, long. 1°04'4 EK. 

Required.—(1) Latitude and (2) longitude of the point of arrival, by middle- 
latitude sailing. 

Answer.—By computation or traverse table: (1) L 12°24'8S, (2) d 0°28°6 W. 

816b. A vessel leaves lat. 45°00/0 N, long. 150°00/0 W and arrives at lat. 38°18°7N, 
long. 137°14/6 W. 

Required.—(1) Course made good, (2) distance made good, by middle-latitude 


sailing. 
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Answers.—(1) C 125°1; (2) D 698.6 mi. by computation, 697.9 mi. by traverse 
table. 

816c. A vessel is at lat. 1908/38, long. 175°24/5E. It steams at 13.5 knots on 
course 075° for 22°15". Twenty-four hours after that it is at lat. 0°06'6S, long. 
174°20/0 W. 

Required.—(1) Latitude and (2) longitude of the point of arrival after 22°15™; 
(3) course and (4) distance made good during the last 24 hours of steaming; and (5) 
course and (6) distance made good over entire period, by middle-latitude sailing. 

Answers—(1) L 0°09‘5N by computation, 0°09'4.N by traverse table; (2) 
» 179°45/3 W; (3) C 09228; (4) D 325.7 mi. by computation, 338.3 mi. by traverse 
table; (5) C 084°3; (6) D 618.5 mi. by computation, 625.6 mi. by traverse table. 

817a. A ship at lat. 33°53 13S, long. 18°23/1E, leaving Cape Town, heads for 
Ambrose Lightship, lat. 40°27/1N, long. 73°49/4 W. 

Required.—(1) Course and (2) distance, by Mercator sailing. 

Answers.—(1) C 310°9; (2) D 6,811.5 mi. by computation, 6,812.8 mi. by traverse 
table. Compare these answers with those of problem 822, the great-circle sailing 
solution between the same - points. 

817b. A ship at lat. 15°03/7N, long. 151°26‘8E steams 57.4 miles on course 035°. 

Required.—(1) Latitude and (2) longitude of the point of arrival, by Mercator 
sailing. 

Answers.—(1) L 15°50'7N, \ 152°00/7E. 

821. Point A is at lat. 35°24‘2N, long. 125°02'6W. Point B is at lat. 41°09‘2N, 
long. 147°22‘6E. 

Required.—The conversion angle from A to B (1) by table 1, (2) by complete for- 
mula, (3) by construction; (4) rhumb line course by Mercator sailing; (5) initial great- 
circle course (using table 1, conversion angle); (6) chord course for first leg, if there are 
to be 17 legs (using table 1, conversion angle). 

Answers.—Conversion angle (1) 29°8, (2) 30°7, (8) 27°91, (4) Cn 274°8, (5) 
Cn 304°6, (6) Cn 302°8. 

822. A ship leaves Cape Town bound for New York City. The captain decides 
to use great-circle sailing from lat. 33°53'35S, long. 18°23/1 E (near Green Point Light) 
to Ambrose Lightship, lat. 40°27/1 N, long. 73°49'4 W. 

Required.—(1) The initial great-circle course. 

(2) The great-circle distance. 

(3) The latitude and longitude of both vertices. 

(4) The distance from the point of departure to each vertex. 

(5) The latitude and longitude of points on the great circle at longitude 15° E and 
at each 5° of longitude thereafter to longitude 70° W. 

Answers.—(1) C 30425. (2) D 6,762.7 mi. (3) L,46°49'4S, \, 69°18/8E; L, 46°49/4 
N, A, 110°41'2W. (4) D 2,407.5 mi. to eastern hemisphere vertex, 8,392.5 mi. to western 
hemisphere vertex. (5) L, 33°53/3S, d, 18°23/1E (point of departure); L, 31°52/2S, 
Az 15°00'0E; Li, 28932455, A, 10°0010 Bsr Lp 24°47 7.56 Ny 5°00'0E; L, 20°37/8S, 
Az 0°00!0; Liz 16°04/5S, A, 5°00/0 W; L, 11°10/8S, dz 10°00/0 W; L, 6°01/78, 15°00/0 
W; Lz 0°43/9S, d, 20°00/0W; L, 4°35°0N, Az 25°00'0 W; Lz 9°47/2N, A, 30°00/0 W; 
L, 14°45‘7N, \, 35°00/0 W; L, 19°25/0N, A, 40°00'0 W; L, 23°41/5N, Xd, 45°00‘/0W; 
L,z 27°33/3N, \, 50°00/0 W;: L, 30°59°8N, A, 55°00'0 W; L, 34°01/7N, d, 60°00'0 W; 
Lz 36°40/1N, dX, 65°00/0W; L, 38°56°6N, dz 70°00‘'0 W; Lz 40°27/1N, d, 73°49/4 W 
(destination). 

825. A ship is to steam from Valparaiso, Chile, to Wellington, New Zealand. 
The captain wishes to use composite sailing from lat. 32°58'0S, long. 71°41/2W, off 


Punta Angeles Light, to lat. 42°00/0S, long. 175°00/0E, near Cape Palliser, limiting 
the maximum latitude to 50°S 
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Required.—(1) The longitude at which the limiting parallel is reached. 

(2) The longitude at which the limiting parallel should be left. 

(3) The initial great-circle course. 

(4) The total distance. 

(5) The latitude and longitude of points along the great circles at intervals of 10° 
of DLo from the vertices. 

Answers.—(1) Xp»; 128°42'9W. (2) Ae 144°04'3 W. (3) C 230°0. (4) D 5,024.6 mi. 
(5) Ly 32°58/0S, A, 71941'2W (point of departure); L, 37°27'2S, A, 78°42‘/9W; Lz 
42°23'6S, dz 88°42/9W; L, 45°54/3S, d, 98°42/9W; L, 48°14/2S, \, 108°42/9W; 
L, 49°34/15S, A, 118°42'9W; L,, 50°00/08S, d,; 128°42'9 W (first vertex) ; Ly: 50°00‘0S, 
Noo 144°04/3 W (second vertex) ; L, 49°34/15S, \, 154°04'3 W; L, 48°14'25, A, 164°04'3 
W; L, 45°54'3S, dA, 174°04/3 W; L, 42°23/6S, \, 175°55!7 EB; Le 42°00708, Az 175°00/0 
E (destination). 


CHAPTER IX 


PILOTING 


General 


901. Introduction.—On the high seas, where there is no immediate danger of 
grounding, navigation is a comparatively leisurely process. Courses and speeds are 
maintained over relatively long periods, and fixes are obtained at convenient intervals. 
Under favorable conditions a vessel might continue for several days with no positions 
other than those obtained by dead reckoning, or by estimate, and with no anxiety on 
the part of the captain or navigator. Errors in position can usually be detected and 
corrected before danger threatens. 

In the vicinity of shoal water the situation is different. Frequent or continuous 
positional information is usually essential to the safety of the vessel. An error which 
at sea may be considered small, may in pilot waters be intolerably large. Frequent 
changes of course and speed are common. The proximity of other vessels increases 
the possibility of collision. Navigation under these conditions is called piloting or 
pilotage. 

No other form of navigation requires the continuous alertness needed in piloting. 
At no other time is navigational experience and judgment so valuable. The ability 
to work rapidly and to correctly interpret all available information, always keeping 
“ahead of the vessel,’’ may mean the difference between safety and disaster. 

In piloting, positions are commonly obtained by reference to nearby landmarks, 
or the bottom. Advancements in electronics have provided additional aids which are of 
particular value in piloting, and have extended the range of piloting techniques far 
to sea. 

902. Preparation for piloting.—Because the time element is often of vital im- 
portance in piloting, adequate preparation is important. Long-range preparation 
includes the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of the methods and techniques of 
piloting, and the organization and training of those who will assist in any way. This 
includes the steersman, who will be granted less tolerance in straying from the prescribed 
course than when farther offshore. 

The more immediate preparation includes a study of the charts and publications 
of the area to familiarize oneself with the channels, shoals, tides, currents, aids to 
navigation, ete. One seldom has time to seek such information once he is proceeding 
in pilot waters. The more detailed preparation required for leaving or entering port 
is given in chapter XXIII. 


Position 


903. Lines of position.—As in electronic and celestial navigation, piloting makes 
extensive use of lines of position. Such a line is one on some point of which the vessel 
may be presumed to be located, as a result of observation or measurement. It may be 
highly reliable, or of questionable accuracy. Lines of position are of great value, but 
one should always keep in mind that they can be in error because of jmiperoenene in 
instruments used for obtaining them and human limitations in those who use the 
instruments and utilize the results. The extent to which one can have confidence in 


various lines of position is a matter of judgment acquired from experience. 
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A line of position might be a straight line (actually a part of a great circle), an 
arc of a circle, or part of some other curve such as a hyperbola (art. 034). An ap- 
propriate label should be placed on the plot of a line of position at the time it is drawn, 
to avoid possible error or confusion. A label should include all information essential 
for identification, but no extraneous information. The labels shown in this volume are 
recommended. 

904. Bearings.—A bearing is the horizontal direction of one terrestrial point from 
another. It is usually expressed as the angular difference between a reference direction 
and the given direction. In navigation, north is generally used as the reference direc- 
tion, and angles are measured clockwise through 360°. It is customary to express all 
bearings in three digits, using preliminary zeros where needed. Thus, north is 000° 
or 360°, a direction 7° to the right of north is 007°, east is 090°, southwest is 225°, ete. 

For plotting, true north is used as the reference direction. A bearing measured 
from this reference is called a true bearing (TB). A magnetic, compass, or grid 
bearing (MB, CB, or GB) results from using magnetic, compass, or grid north, respec- 
tively, as the reference direction. This is similar to the designation of courses. In the 
case of bearings, however, one additional reference direction is often convenient. This 
is the heading of the ship. A bearing expressed as angular distance from the heading is 
called a relative bearing (RB). It is usually measured clockwise through 360°, but 
for some purposes it is more conveniently measured either clockwise or counterclockwise 
through 180°, and designated right or left, respectively. A relative bearing may be 
expressed in still another way, as indicated in figure 904. Except for dead ahead and 
points at 45° intervals from it, this method is used principally for indicating directions 
obtained visually, without precise measurement. An even more general indication of 
relative bearing may be given by such directions as “ahead,” ‘“‘on the starboard bow,” 
“on the port quarter,” “‘astern.””’ The term abeam may be used as the equivalent of 
either the general ‘‘on the beam” or, sometimes, the more precise “‘broad on the beam.”’ 
Degrees are sometimes used instead of points to express relative bearings by the system 
illustrated in figure 904. However, if degrees are used, a better practice is to use the 
360° or 180° system. ‘Thus, a relative bearing of “20° forward of the port beam”’ is 
better expressed as ‘‘290°,” or ‘‘70° left.” 

True, magnetic, and compass bearings are interconverted by the use of variation 
and deviation, or compass error, in the same manner as courses. Interconversion of 
relative and other bearings is accomplished by means of the heading. If true heading 
is added to a relative bearing, true bearing results (RB+TH=TB). If magnetic, 
compass, or grid heading (MH, CH, GH) is added to relative bearing, the correspond- 
ing magnetic, compass, or grid bearing is obtained. 

A bearing line extending in the direction of an observed bearing of a charted object 
is one of the most widely used lines of position. If one knows that an identified 
landmark has a certain bearing from his vessel, the vessel can only be on the line at which 
such a bearing might be observed, for at any other point the bearing would be different. 
This line extends outward from the landmark, along the reciprocal of the observed 
bearing. Thus, if a lighthouse is east of a ship, that ship is west of the lighthouse. 
If a beacon bears 156°, the observer must be on a line extending 156°+180°=336° 
from the beacon. Since observed bearing lines are great circles, this relationship is 
not strictly accurate, but the error is significant only where the great circle departs 
materially from the rhumb line, as in high latitudes (ch. X XV). 

Bearings are obtained by compass, gyro repeater, pelorus, alidade, radar, etc. 
One type of bearing can be obtained by eye without measurement. When two objects 
appear directly in line, one behind the other, they are said to be “in range,” and together 
they constitute a range. For accurately charted objects, a range provides the most 
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accurate line of position obtainable, and one of the easie 


st to observe. 
towers, cupolas, etc., 


Tanks, steeples, 


sometimes form natural ranges. A navigator should be familiar 
with prominent ranges in his operating area, particularly those which can be used to 
mark turning points, indicate 


point of the anchorage of 


a naval vessel. 
that artificial ranges, usua 


limits of shoals, or define an approach heading or let-go 
So useful is the range in marking a course 


lly in the form of two lighted beacons, have been installed 
in line with channels in many ports. A vessel proceeding along the channel has only 
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Ficure 904.—One method of expressing relative bearings. 


to keep the beacons in range to remain in the center of the channel. 


beacon (customarily the higher one) appears to “open out”? (move) to at, nea nt 
Cab tat (lower) beacon, one knows that he is to the right of his desired course line. 
sal if it opens out to the left, the vessel is off course to the left. 

Re eae oe popes to plot only a short part of a line of position in the vicinity of 

sae nek eps confusion and to reduce the chart wear by erasure. 

a fei aa a ks the drawing of lines through the chart symbol indicating 

By tee arate a - In eo case of a range, a straightedge is placed along the two 
: he desired portion of the line is plotted. One need not know the numerical 
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value of the bearing represented by the line. However, if there is any doubt as to the 
identification of the objects observed, the measurement of the bearing should prove 
useful. 

A bearing line is labeled with the time above the line, and the bearing below the 
line. A range is labeled with the time only. 

905. Distance.—If a vessel is known to be a certain distance from an identified 
point on the chart, it must be somewhere on a circle with that point as the center and 
the distance as the radius. An are of the circle can be drawn and labeled with the 
time above the line and the distance below the line. 

Distances are obtained by radar, range finder, stadimeter, synchronized sound and 
radio signals, synchronized air and water sounds, vertical sextant angles (table 9), etc. 
If vertical sextant angles are used, measurement should be made from the top of the 
object to the visible sea horizon, if it is available. If measurement is made to a water 
line not vertically below the top of the object, a problem may be encountered because 
distance from table 9 is to the point vertically below the top of the object, while the 
distance used for entering table 22 to determine dip short of the horizon is to the water 
line. Generally, any differences in these two distances can be determined from the 
chart. This problem may, in some cases, be avoided by decreasing the height of eye 
sufficiently to bring the horizon between the observer and the object. 

906. The fix.—A line of position, however obtained, represents a series of possible 
positions, but not a single position. However, if two simultaneous, nonparallel lines 
of position are available, the only position that satisfies the requirements of being on 
both lines at the same time is the intersection of the two lines. This point is one form 
of fix. Examples of several types of fix are given in the illustrations. In figure 906a 
a fix is obtained from two bearing lines. The fix of figure 906b is obtained by two 
distance circles. Figure 906c illustrates a fix from a range and a distance. In figure 
906d a bearing and distance of a single object are used. 

Some consideration should be given to the selection of objects to provide a fix. 
It is essential, for instance, that the objects be identified. The angle between lines of 
position is important. The ideal is 90°. If the angle is small, a slight error in measur- 
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Figure 906a.—A fix by two bearing lines. Ficure 906b.—A fix by two distances. 
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ing or plotting either line results in a relatively large error in the indicated position. 
In the case of a bearing line, nearby objects are preferable to those at a considerable 
distance, because the linear (distance) error resulting from an angular error increases 
with distance. Thus, an error of 1° represents an error of about 100 feet if the object 
is one mile distant, 1,000 feet if the object is ten miles away, and one mile if the object 
is 60 miles from the observer. 

Another consideration is the type of object. Lighthouses, spires, flagpoles, etc., 
are good objects because the point of observation is well defined. A large building, 
most nearby mountains, a point of land, etc., may leave some reasonable doubt as to 
the exact point used for observation. If a tangent is used (fig. 906a), there is a pos- 
sibility that a low spit may extend seaward from the part observed. A number of 
towers, chimneys, etc., close together require careful identification. A buoy or a 
lightship may drag anchor and be out of position. Most buoys are secured by a 
single anchor and so have a certain radius of swing as the tide, current, aud wind change. 

Although two accurate nonparallel lines of position completely define a position, 
if they are taken at the same time, an element of doubt always exists as to the accuracy 
of the lines. Additional lines of position can serve as a check on those already obtained, 
and, usually, to reduce any existing error. If three lines of position cross at a common 
point, or form a small triangle, it is usually a reasonable assumption that the position is 
reliable, and defined by the center of the figure. However, this is not necessarily so, 
and one should be aware of the possibility of an erroneously indicated position. Some- 
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FIGURE 906c.—A fix by a range and Ficure 906d.—A fix by distance and bear- 
distance. ing of single object. 


times an error can be identified. For instance, if several fixes obtained by bearings on 
three objects produce triangles of about the same size, one might reasonably suspect 
@ constant error in the observation of the bearings, particularly if the same instrument 
is used for all observations, or in the plotting of the lines. If the application of a 
constant error to all bearings results in a point, or near-point fix, the navigator is usually 
justified in applying such a correction. This situation is illustrated in figure 906e 
where the solid lines indicate the original plot, and the broken lines indicate each line 
of Position moved 3° in a clockwise direction. If different instruments are used for 
observation, one of them might be consistently in error. This might be detected by 
altering all bearings observed by that instrument by a fixed amount and producing good 
fixes. However, one seldom has time for much experimentation of this kind while 
piloting. If an error is suspected, such experiments might better be conducted while 
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FicuRE 906e.—Adjusting a fix for inaccurate bearings. 


at anchor or moored alongside a pier. Underway, other instruments, such as radar, 
or another method, such as that explained in article 907, might better be used. 

Lines of position obtained by observation of bearings or distances can be used 
with lines of position obtained in any other manner, as by radio direction finder, loran, 
celestial navigation, etc. If an object such as a buoy is passed close aboard, a fix is 
obtained without plotting. Similarly, there should be no doubt as to the position of a 
vessel which is observed to be midway between two channel buoys a short distance 
apart. : 

907. Horizontal angles.—A fix may be obtained by means of the difference in 
bearing of several objects. If a constant error is present in the instrument used for 
measuring directions, it will not be reflected in the difference between bearings. There- 
fore, the differences may be more accurate than the bearings. Horizontal sextant 
angles, however, are usually the most accurate source of such information. 

Customarily, two angles are obtained on three objects. These angles are then 
plotted from a single point on a sheet of transparent material, or set on a mechanical 
device called a three-arm protractor (fig. 4011c) in United States usage and a station 
pointer in British terminology. The three lines or arms are then fitted to the chart 
by trial and error until all three pass through the objects used for observation. The 
observer is then at the common intersection of the three lines. This method provides 
accurate results unless the three objects lie on or near a circle which passes through 
the observer. The best way to avoid this is to select objects nearly in a straight line, 
a group with the center one nearer than the other two, or objects so widely separated 
that the angle between the two end ones approaches or exceeds 180°. 

Because of its high accuracy, this method is frequently used in hydrographic 
surveying (ch. XLI). It has fallen into virtual disuse in the ordinary course of navi- 
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gation because of the convenience and reliability of other methods. However, it may 
be used when a position of greater than normal accuracy is required, as for finding 
the position of letting go an anchor. Simultaneous angles are required for accurate 
results. These are customarily obtained by two observers, each with a sextant. Ifa 
single observer is available, he first observes the angle changing more slowly, then the 
other, and then makes a second observation of the first angle. The average of the 
two readings of the first angle is used with the second angle. 

908. Nonsimultaneous observations.—For fully accurate results, observations 
made to fix the position of a moving vessel should be made simultaneously, or nearly 
so. On a slow-moving vessel, relatively little error is introduced by making several 
observations in quick succession. A wise precaution is to observe the objects more 
nearly ahead or astern first, since these are least affected by the motion of the observer. 
For more accurate results, all readings but the last can be repeated in reverse order, 
and the mean of each pair used. Thus, if three bearings (on objects A, B, and C) 
are to be used, five readings can be taken, as follows: A, B, C, B, A. The two B 
readings are averaged, and also the two A readings. The time of the C reading is 
considered the time of all readings. Approximately equal intervals should elapse 
between readings. An indication of the error introduced by not observing this precau- 
tion is the fact that at ten knots a vessel moves 1,000 feet in one minute. At 20 knots, 
this distance is doubled. If the angle between lines of position is small, and the earlier 
bearings are of objects near the beam, the position indicated by the fix might be in 
error by more than the motion of the vessel, particularly if the objects on which later 
bearings are taken are abaft those of earlier bearings. 

Sometimes it is not possible or desirable to make simultaneous or nearly simul- 
taneous observations. Such a situation may arise, for instance, when a single object 
is available for observation, or 
when all available objects are 
on nearly the same or recipro- 
cal bearings, and there is no 
means of determining distance. 
Under such conditions, a period 
of several minutes or more 
may be permitted to elapse 
between observations to provide 
lines of position crossing at suit- 
able angles. When this occurs, 
the lines can be adjusted to a 
common time to obtain a run- 
ning fix. Refer to figure 908a. 
A ship is proceeding along a 
coast on course 020°, speed 15 
knots. At 1505 lighthouse ZL 
bears 310°. If the line of posi- 
tion is accurate, the ship is 
somewhere on it at the time of 
observation. Ten minutes later 
the ship will have traveled 2.5 
miles in direction 020°. If the 
ship was at A at 1505, it will 
be at A’ at 1515. However, if 
Fiaure 908a.— Advancing a line of position. the position at 1505 was B, the 
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position at 1515 will be B’. A 
similar relationship exists be- 


tween C and C’, D and D’, E © 
A 1924 


and EH’, ete. Thus, if any point 
on the original line of position is 
moved a distance equal to the 
distance run, and in the direc- 
tion of the motion, aline through 
this point, parallel to the origi- 
nal line of position, represents 
all possible positions of the ship 
at the later time. This process 
is called advancing a line of 
position. The moving of a line 
back to an earlier time is called 
retiring a line of position. 

The accuracy of an ad- 
justed line of position depends 
not only upon the accuracy of 
the original line, but also upon 
the reliability of the information 
used in moving the line. A 
small error in the course made 
good has little effect upon the 
accuracy of a bearing line of 
an object near the beam, but 
maximum effect upon the bear- 
ing line of an object nearly ahead or astern. Conversely, the effect of an error in speed 
is Maximum upon the bearing line of an object abeam. The opposite is true of circles 
of position. The best estimate of course and speed made good should be used in 
advancing or retiring a line of position. 

If there are any changes of course or speed, these should be considered, for the 
motion of the line of position should reflect as accurately as possible the motion of the 
observer between the time of observation and the time to ,which the line is adjusted. 
Perhaps the easiest way to do this is to measure the direction and distance between 
dead reckoning or estimated positions at the two times, and use these to adjust some 
point on the line of position. This method is shown in figure 908b. In this illustration 
allowance is made for the estimated combined effect of wind and current, this effect 
being plotted as an additional course and distance. If courses and speeds made good 
over the ground are used, the separate plotting of the wind and current effect is not 
used. In the illustration, point A is the DR position at the time of observation, and 
point B is the estimated position (the DR position adjusted for wind and current) at 
the time to which the line of position is adjusted. Line A’B’ is of the same length 
and in the same direction as line AB. 

Other techniques may be used. The position of the object observed may be ad- 
vanced or retired, and the line of position drawn in relation to the adjusted position. 
This is the most satisfactory method for a circle of position, as shown in figure 908c. 
When the position of the landmark is adjusted, the advanced line of position can be 
laid down without plotting the original line, which need be shown only if it serves a 
useful purpose. This not only eliminates part of the work, but reduces the number of 
lines on the chart, and thereby decreases the possibility of error. Another method is 


FicurEe 908b.—Advancing a line of position with a change 
in course and speed, and allowing for current. 
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Fraure 908c.—Advancing a circle of position. 


to draw any line, such as a perpendicular, from the dead reckoning position at the time 
of observation to the line of position. A line of the same length and in the same direc- 
tion, drawn from the DR position or EP at the time to which the line is adjusted, locates 
a point on the adjusted line, as shown in figure 908d. If a single course and speed is 
involved, common practice is to measure from the intersection of the line of position 
and the course line. If the dividers are set to the distance run between bearings 
and placed on the chart so that one point is on the first bearing line and the other point 
is on the second bearing line, and the line connecting the points is parallel to the course 
line, the points will indicate the positions of the vessel at the times of the bearings. 

An adjusted line of position is labeled the same as an unadjusted one, except that 
both the time of observation and the time to which the line is adjusted are shown, as 
in the illustrations of this article and article 909. Because of additional sources of 
error in adjusted lines of position, they are not used when satisfactory simultaneous 
lines can be obtained. 

909. The running fix.—As stated in article 908, a fix obtained by means of lines of 
position taken at different times and adjusted to a common time is called a running fix. 
In piloting, common practice is to advance earlier lines to the time of the last observation. 
Figure 909a illustrates a running fix obtained from two bearings of the same object. 
In figure 909b the ship changes course and speed between observations of two objects. 
A running fix by two circles of position is shown in figure 909c. 

When simultaneous observations are not available, a running fix may provide the 
most reliable position obtainable. The time between observations should be no longer 
pape necessary, for the uncertainty of course and distance made good increases with 

ime. 
The errors applicable to a running fix are those resulting from errors of the indi- 
vidual lines of position. However, a given error may have quite a different effect upon 
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the fix than upon the line of position. Consider, for example, the situation of an 
unknown head current. In figure 909d a ship is proceeding along a coast, on course 
250°, speed 12 knots. At 0920 hghthouse A bears 190°, and at. 0930 it bears 143°. 
If the earlier bearing line is advanced a distance of two miles (ten minutes at 12 knots) 
in the direction of the course, the running fix is as shown by the solid lines. However, 
if there is a head current of two knots, the ship is making good a speed of only ten knots, 
and in ten minutes will travel a distance of only 1% miles. If the first bearing line is 
advanced this distance, as shown by the broken line, the actual position of the ship is 
at B. This is nearer the beach than the running fiz, and therefore a dangerous situation. 
A following current gives an indication of position too far from the object. Therefore, if 
a current parallel to the course (either head or following) is suspected, a minimum 
estimate of speed made good will result in a possible margin of safety. If the second 
bearing is of a different object, a maximum estimate of speed should be made if the second 
object is on the same side and farther forward, or on the opposite side and farther aft, 
than the first object was when observed. All of these situations assume that danger 
is on the same side as the object observed first. If there is either a head or following 
current, a series of running fixes based upon a number of bearings of the same object 
will plot in a straight line parallel to the course line, as shown in figure 909e. The 
plotted line will be too close to the object observed if there is a following current, and 
too far out if there is a head current. The existence of the current will not be apparent 
unless the actual speed over the ground is known. The position of the plotted line 
relative to the dead reckoning course line is not a reliable guide. 

A current oblique to the course will result in an incorrect position, but the direction 
of the error is indeterminate. In general, the effect of a current with a strong head or 
following component is similar to that of a head or following current, respectively. The 
existence of aa oblique current, but not its amount, can be detected by observing and 
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FiaureE 908d.—Advancing a line of position by its relation 
to the dead reckoning. 
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Friaure 909a.—A running fix by two bearings on the same 
object. 
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Fieure 909b.—A running fix with a change of course and speed be- 
tween observations on separate landmarks. 
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Fieure 909c.—A running fix by two circles of position. 
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FiaureE 909d.—Effect of a head current on a running fix. 
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plotting several bearings of the same object. The running fix obtained a eae 
one bearing line to the time of the next one will not agree with the ae i obtain 
by advancing an earlier line. Thus, if bearings A, B, and C are observe i Sa e 
intervals, the running fix obtained by advancing B to the time of C will not be the same 
as that obtained by advancing A to the time of C, as shown in figure 909f. 

Whatever the current, the direction of the course made good (assuming constant 
current) can be determined. On the chart, plot the various bearing lines (fig. ee 
left). Draw a straight line on a piece of transparent material, and along it mark o 
the distances run (using any assumed speed) between bearings (fig. 909g, right). If 
transparent material is not available, mark off the distances along the edge of a piece 
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Figure 909e.—A number of running fixes with a following current. 


of paper. By trial and error, fit the distances to the bearing lines on the chart, so that 
each mark falls on its bearing line (fig. 909h). The direction of the line is the vourse 
being made good. Its distance from the track is in error by an amount proportional 
to the ratio of the speed being made good to the speed assumed for the solution. If a 
good fix (not a running fix) is obtained at some time before the first bearing for the 
running fix, and the current has not changed, the track can be determined by drawing 
a line from the fix, in the direction of the course made good. The intersection of the 
track with any of the bearing lines is an actual position. 

The current can be determined whenever a dead reckoning position and fix are 
available for the same time. The direction from the dead reckoning position to the fix 
is the set of the current. The distance between these two positions, divided by the 
time (expressed in hours and tenths) since the last fix, is the drift of the current in 
knots. For accurate results, the dead reckoning position must be run up from the 
previous fix without any allowance for current. Any error in either the dead reckoning 
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FiacureE 909f.— Detecting the existence of an oblique current, by a series of 
running fixes. 


Figure 909g.—Preparing to determine the course made good. 
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position (such as poor steering, 
unknown compass error, inaccu- 
rate log, wind, etc.) or the fix 
will be reflected in the deter- 
mination of current. When the 
dead reckoning position and fix 
are close together, a relatively 
small error in either may in- 
troduce a large error in the 
apparent set of the current. 

910. Solution without a 
plot.—A running fix can be 
obtained by utilizing the mathe- 
matical relationships involved. 
Refer to figure 910. A _ ship 
steams past landmark D. At 
any point A a bearing of D is 
observed and expressed as de- 
grees right or left of the course 
(a relative bearing if the ship is 
on course). At some later time, 
at B, a second bearing of D is observed and expressed as before. At C the landmark is 
broad on the beam. The angles at A, B, and C are known, and also the distance run be- 
tween points. The various triangles could be solved by trigonometry (app. O) to find 
the distance from D at any bearing. Distance and bearing provide a fix. 

Table 7 provides a quick and easy solution. The table is entered with the differ- 
ence between the course and first bearing (angle BAD in fig. 910) along the top of the table, 
and the difference between the 
course and second bearing 
(angle CBD) at the left of the 
table. For each pair of angles 
listed, two numbers are given. 
To find the distance from the 
landmark at the time of the 
second bearing (BD), multiply 
the distance run between bear- 
ings by the first number from 
table 7. To find the distance 
when the object is abeam (CD), 
multiply the distance run be- 
tween A and B by the second 
number from the table. If the 
run between bearings is exactly 
one mile, the tabulated values 
are the distances sought. 

Erample.—A ship is steaming 
on course 050°, speed 15 knots. 
At 1130 a lighthouse bears 024°, 
and at 1140 it bears 359°. 


Ficure 909h.—Determining the course made good. 


Figure 910.—Triangles involved in a running fix. 
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Required.—(1) Distance from the light at 1140. 

(2) Distance from the light when it is broad on the port beam. 

Solution (fig. 910).—(1) The difference between the course and the first bearing 
(050°-024°) is 26°, and the difference between the course and the second bearing 
(050°+360°—359°) is 51°. 

(2) From table 7 the two numbers (factors) are 1.04 and 0.81, found by 
interpolation. 

(3) The distance run between bearings is 2.5 miles (10 minutes at 15 knots). 

(4) The distance from the lighthouse at the 
time of the second bearing is 2.5 1.04=2.6 miles. 

(5) The distance from the lighthouse when it is \ 
broad on the beam is 2.5X0.81=2.0 miles. B 

Answers.—(1) D 2.6 mi., (2) D 2.0 mi. H t 

Certain combinations of angles provide quick 
mental solution without the need for table 7. If 
the second difference (angle CBD) is double the 
first difference (angle BAD), triangle BAD is isos- 
celes (art. O28), with equal angles at A and D. 
Therefore side AB (the run) is equal to side BD 
(the distance off at the time of the second bearing). 
This is called doubling the angle on the bow. If 
the first angle is 45° and the second 90°, the dis- 
tance run equals the distance when broad on the 
beam. These are called bow and beam bearings. 
If the first angle is 63°5 and the second 90°, the dis- 
tance off when abeam is about twice the distance 
run. If the angles are 71°5 and 90°, the distance 
off when abeam is about three times the distance 
run. If the first angle is 22°5 and the second 45°, 
the distance at which the object will be passed abeam 
is about 7/10 of the distance run between bearings. 
If the angles are 22°5 and 26°5, the distance abeam 
will be about 7/3 of the distance run. If the angles 
are 30° and 60°, the distance of the object when 
abeam will be about 7/8 of the distance run between 
bearings. If the two angles are such that their natu- 
ral cotangents differ by unity, the distance abeam A 
will be equal approximately to the distance run Figure 91la.—A danger bearing. 
between bearings. Some combinations having ap- 
proximately this relationship are 22°-34°, 25°-41°, 27°-46°, 32°-59°, and 40°-79°. 

If either the course or speed is in error, the result will be inaccurate. 

911. Safe piloting without a fix.—A fix or running fix is not always necessary to 
insure safety of the vessel. Ifa ship is proceeding up a dredged channel, for instance, 
the only knowledge needed to prevent grounding is that the ship is within the limits of 
the dredged area. This information might be provided by a range in line with the 
channel. A fix is not needed except to mark the point at which the range can no longer 
be followed with safety. Such a point is usually marked by a buoy. 

Under favorable conditions a danger bearing might be used to insure safe passage 
past a shoal or other danger. Refer to figure 91la. A vessel is proceeding along a 
coast, on course line AB. A shoal is to be avoided. A line HX is drawn from light- 
house H, tangent to the outer edge of the danger. As long as the bearing of light H is 
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less than XH, the danger bearing, the vessel is in safe water. An example is pip 
part of the bearing line passing through the danger area. Any bearing greater than 
AH: such as ZH, indicates a possible dangerous situation. If the object is passed on 
the port side, the safe bearing is less than the danger bearing, as shown in figure 91la. 
If the object is passed on the starboard side, the danger bearing represents the mini- 
mum bearing, safe ones being greater. To be effective, a danger bearing should not 
differ greatly from the course, and the object of which bearings are to be taken should 
be easily identifiable and visible over the entire area of usefulness of the danger bearing. 
A margin of safety might be provided by drawing line HX through a point a short 
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Figure 911b.—Horizontal danger angles. 


distance off the danger. If a natural or artificial range is available as a danger bearing, 
it should be used. 

A vessel proceeding along a coast may be in safe water as long as it remains a 
minimum distance off the beach. This information may be provided by any means 
available. One method useful in avoiding particular dangers is the use of a danger 
angle. Refer to figure 911b. A ship is proceeding along a coast on course line AB, 
and the captain wishes to remain outside a danger D. Prominent landmarks are 
located at M and N. A circle is drawn through M and WN and tangent to the outer 
edge of the danger. If X is a point on this circle, angle M/XN is the same as at any 
other point on the circle (except that part between M and N ). Anywhere within the 
circle the angle is larger and anywhere outside the circle it is smaller. Therefore, any 
angle smaller than MXN indicates a safe position and any angle larger than MXN 
indicates possible danger. Angle MXN is therefore a maximum horizontal danger 
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angle. A minimum horizontal danger angle is used when a vessel is to pass inside 
an offlying danger, as at D’ in figure 911b. In this case the circle is drawn through M 
and N and tangent to the inner edge of the danger area. The angle is kept larger than 
MYN. Ifa vessel is to pass between two danger areas, as in figure 911b, the horizontal 
angle should be kept smaller than MXN but larger than MYN. The minimum danger 
angle is effective only while the vessel is inside the larger circle through M and N. 
Bearings on either landmark might be used to indicate the entering and leaving of the 
larger circle. A margin of safety can be provided by drawing the circles through 
points a short distance off the dangers. Any method of measuring the angles, or 
difference of bearing of M and N, can be used. Perhaps the most accurate is by 
horizontal sextant angle. If a single landmark of known height is available, similar 
procedure can be used with a vertical danger angle between top and bottom of the 
object. In this case the charted position of the object is used as the.center of the circles. 

A vessel may sometimes be kept in safe water by means of a danger sounding. 
The value selected depends upon the draft of the vessel and the slope of the bottom. 
It should be sufficiently deep to provide adequate maneuvering room for the vessel to 
reach deeper water before grounding, once the minimum depth is obtained. In an 
area where the shoaling is gradual, a smaller margin of depth can be considered safe 
than in an area of rapid shoaling. Where the shoaling is very abrupt, as off Point 
Conception, California, no danger sounding is practical. It is good practice to promi- 
nently mark the daneey sounding line on He chart. A colored pencil is useful for 
this purpose. 

If it is desired to round a point marked by a prominent landmark, without ap- 
proaching closer than a given minimum distance, this can be done by steaming until 
the minimum distance is reached and then immediately changing course so as to 
bring the landmark broad on the beam. Frequent small changes of course are then 
used to keep the landmark near, but not forward of, the beam. This method is not 
reliable if the vessel is being moved laterally by wind or current. 

An approximation of the distance off can be found by noting the rate at which the 
bearing changes. If the landmark is kept abeam, the change is indicated by a change 
of heading. During a change of 57°5, the distance off is about the same as the distance 
run. Fora change of 28°5, the distance is about twice the run; for 19° it is about three 
times the run; for 14°5 it is about four times the run; and for 11°5 it is about five times 
the run. Another variation is to measure the number of seconds required for a change 
of 16°. The distance off is equal to this interval multiplied by the speed in knots and 
divided by 1,000. That is, D= ab where D is the distance in nautical miles, S is 
the speed in knots, and t is the time interval in seconds. This method can also be used 
for straight courses (with bearings 8° forward and abaft the beam), but with somewhat 
reduced accuracy. 

912. Soundings.—The most important use of soundings is to determine whether 
the depth is sufficient to provide a reasonable margin of safety for the vessel. For this 
reason, soundings should be taken continuously in pilot waters. A study of the chart 
and the establishment of a danger sounding (art. 911) should indicate the degree of 
safety of the vessel at any time. 

Under favorable conditions, soundings can be a valuable aid in establishing the 
position of the vessel. Their value in this regard depends upon the configuration of 
the bottom, the amount and accuracy of information given on the chart, the type and 
accuracy of the sounding equipment available aboard ship, and the knowledge and skill 
of the navigator. In an area having a flat bottom devoid of distinctive features, or in an 
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area where detailed information is not given on the chart, little pier mb 
can be gained from soundings. However, in an area where sae i ate ie 
parallel to the shore, a sounding might indicate distance from t ap a . de ae 
where a given depth curve is sharply defined and relatively straig t, ene as 
of position which can be used with other lines, such as those obtained by nes ) 
landmarks, to obtain a fix. The 100-fathom curve at the outer edge of t e con- 
tinental shelf might be crossed with a line of position from celestial observation or 
loran. The crossing of a sharply defined trench, ridge, shoal, or flat-topped seamount. 
(a guyot) might provide valuable positional information. am 

In any such use, identification of the feature observed is important. In an area 
of rugged underwater terrain, identification might be difficult unless an almost con- 
tinuous determination of position is maintained, for it is not unusual for a number of 
features within a normal radius of uncertainty to be similar. If the echo sounder 
produces a continuous recording of the depth, called a bottom profile, this can be 
matched to the chart in the vicinity of the course line. If no profile is available, 
a rough approximation of one can be constructed as follows: Record a series of sound- 
ings at short intervals, the length being dictated by the scale of the chart and the ex- 
isting situation. For most purposes the interval might be each minute, or perhaps 
each half-mile or mile. Draw a straight line on transparent material and, at the scale 
of the chart, place marks along the line at the distance intervals at which soundings 
were made. For this purpose the line might be superimposed over the latitude scale 
or a distance scale of the chart. At each mark record the corresponding sounding. 
Then place the transparency over the chart and, by trial and error, match the recorded 
soundings to those indicated on the chart. Keep the line on the transparency parallel 
or nearly parallel to the course line plotted on the chart. A current may cause some 
difference between the plotted course line and the course made good. Also, speed over 
the bottom might be somewhat different from that used for the plot. This should be 
reflected in the match. This method should be used with caution, because it may be 
possible to fit the line of soundings to several places on the chart. 

Exact agreement with the charted bottom should not be expected at all times. 
Inaccuracies in the soundings, tide, or incomplete data on the chart may affect the 
match, but general agreement should be sought. Any marked discrepancy should be 
investigated, particularly if it indicates less depth than anticipated. If such a dis- 
crepancy cannot be reconciled, the wisest decision might well be to haul off into deeper 
water or anchor and wait for more favorable conditions or additional information. 

913. Most probable position (MPP).—Since information sufficient to establish 
an exact position is seldom available, the navigator is frequently faced with the problem 
of establishing the most probable position of the vessel. If three reliable bearing lines 
cross at a point, there is usually little doubt as to the position, and little or no judgment 
is needed. But when conflicting information or information of questionable reliability 
is received, a decision is required to establish the MPP. At such a time the experience 
of the navigator can be of great value. Judgment can be improved if the navigator 
will continually try to account for all apparent discrepancies, even under favorable 
conditions. If a navigator habitually analyzes the situation whenever positional 
information is received, he will develop judgment as to the reliability of various types 
of information, and will learn something of the conditions under which certain types 
should be treated with caution, 

. When complete positional information is lacking, or when the available information 
1s considered of questionable reliability, the most probable position might well be 
considered an estimated position (EP). Such a position might be determined from a 
single line of position, from a line of soundings, from lines of position which are some- 
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what inconsistent, from a dead reckoning position with a correction for current or 
wind, ete. 

Whether the most probable position is a fix, running fix, estimated position, or 
dead reckoning position, it should be kept continually in mind, together with some 
estimate of its reliability. The practice of continuing a dead reckoning plot from one 
good fix to another is advisable, whether or not information is available to indicate a 
most probable position differing from the dead reckoning position, for the DR plot pro- 
vides an indication of current and leeway. A series of estimated positions may not be 
consistent because of the continual revision of the estimate as additional information 
isreceived. However, it is good practice to plot all MPP’s, and sometimes to maintain 
a separate EP plot based upon the best estimate of course and speed being made good 
over the ground, for this should furnish valuable information to indicate whether the 
present course is a safe one. 


Aids to Navigation 


914. Kinds of aids.—When piloting, a navigator is concerned primarily with the 
position of his vessel relative to nearby land, shoals, and other dangers. It is natural, 
therefore, that he make extensive use of landmarks, which are conspicuous objects, 
structures, or lights serving as indicators for guidance or warning of a craft. Such an 
object visible from a distance to seaward is called a seamark. Either type of mark may be 
called a daymark if useful only during daylight, or a nightmark if useful primarily during 
darkness. A natural or artificial mark used to assist a vessel in avoiding a particular 
hazard may be called a clearing mark. If an uncharted landmark is discovered, 
its position might be established from available information or by triangulation 
(art. 4110) from known positions, and plotted on the chart for future use. A perma- 
nent feature might well be reported to the appropriate government charting agency. 

A mark established by man, to serve as a landmark, is called an aid to navigation. 
This should not be confused with the expression navigational aid, which includes, 
in addition to aids to navigation, such items as instruments, charts, tables, etc. The 
principal aids to navigation are: 

Lighthouse, a structure exhibiting a major light designed to serve as an aid to 
navigation. Lighthouses vary in appearance because of location, relative importance, 
the type of soil upon which they are constructed, prevalence of violent storms, back- 
grounds against which they are seen, distances the lights, are to be seen, etc. Some 
are located on land, and some in the water. Figure 914 illustrates several typical light 
structures. The type of structure and its coloring assist in daylight identification. 
There are about 400 lighthouses in United States waters, being located along all coasts, 
the Great Lakes, and many of the inland waterways. 

Beacon. In a general sense, a beacon is anything serving as a signal or indication, 
either for guidance or warning. However, as a distinctive type of aid to navigation, 
a beacon is either a fixed aid (not a floating one) or an unlighted aid (sometimes called 
adaybeacon). As thus defined, a lighthouse is a beacon. However, the term ‘“‘beacon”’ 
is generally applied particularly to secondary fixed structures, whether lighted or not. 
There are about 15,000 beacons of this type in United States waters. 

Lightship, a distinctively marked vessel anchored or moored at a charted point, 
to serve as an aid to navigation. By night it displays a characteristic masthead light 
and a less brilliant light on the forestay. The forestay indicates the direction in which 
the vessel is headed, and hence the direction of the current (or wind), since lightships 
head into the wind or current. By day a lightship displays the International Code 
signal of the station when requested, or if an approaching vessel does not seem to 
recognize it. The name of the station is painted in large letters on the side of the 
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FicurE 914.—Typical light structures. 
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vessel. All lightships except Lake Huron Lightship have red hulls; white lettering and 
superstructure; and buff masts, lantern galleries, ventilators, and stacks. Relief light- 
ships have the same coloring, but carry the name “Relief.” Lake Huron Lightship 
has a black hull. A lightship may be equipped with certain auxiliary devices such as 
a fog signal, submarine sound signal, and radiobeacon. When under way or off station 
a lightship displays the lights and sounds the signals prescribed by the rules of the 
road, and flies the International Code signal flags “PC,” signifying that it is not then 
serving as an aid to navigation. It does not then show or sound any of the signals 
of a lightship. A lightship is the floating equivalent of a lighthouse. Most U. S. 
lightships eventually will be replaced by structures similar to Texas towers. 

Buoy, a floating object, other than a lightship, moored to the bottom as an aid to 
navigation. There are many different types of buoys to serve different purposes. 
Buoys are the most numerous aid to navigation, about 20,000 unlighted and 3,000 
lighted buoys being maintained by the United States Coast Guard alone. 

Any lighted aid to navigation may be called a light. 

Along the coasts of the United States, and in the Great Lakes (United States 
side) most aids to navigation are installed and maintained by the United States Coast 
Guard. Along certain rivers they are under the control of other government agencies, 
notably the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army. A number of privately 
maintained aids are in use. An example of such aids are lights at the ends of privately 
owned piers. 

915. Lights.—A light extends the use of various aids to navigation to periods of 
darkness. If such a light is to serve its purpose, the user must be able to distinguish 
it from the general background of shore lights, and to determine which navigational 
light it is. That is, one must be able to identify the light. For this purpose each 
light is given a distinctive sequence of light and dark periods, and in some cases a 
distinctive color, or color sequence. These features are called the characteristics of 
the light (fig. 915). No two lights are given the same characteristics if they are so 
located that one might be mistaken for the other. 

The U.S. Coast Guard publishes a Light List in five volumes: two volumes for 
the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico, and one volume each for the Pacific coast and 
islands, Great Lakes, and Mississippi River system. The U.S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office publishes seven Lists of Lights giving characteristics of lights of foreign waters 
and the principal lights along the coasts of the United States. Characteristics are 
also indicated on charts. The letter W indicates a white light, R a red light, and @ 
a green light. Other colors are not used by the United States Coast Guard. If no 
color indication is given, a light is white. Colors are produced by glass shades 
or screens. The period of a light is the time required for one complete sequence of 
characteristics. 

Some lights provide bearing indication by a system of light sectors, different 
colors being exhibited in the various sectors. As an observer crosses the boundary 
between sectors, he can note the change of color. The boundaries are indicated in 
the light lists and by broken lines on charts. The bearings given in these indications 
are those of the light as observed at a distance, not the direction outward from the 
light. In general, red sectors are used to indicate obstruction areas. In using light 
sectors to determine bearing, one should remember that the line of demarcation is not 
always sharply defined, and that when haze or smoke is present, a white light might 
have a reddish hue. 

916. Visibility of lights ——Usually a navigator wants to know not only the identity 
of a light, but also the area in which he might reasonably expect to observe it. His 
track is planned to take him within range of lights which can prove useful during 
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Lights which do 
not change color 


Symbols and meaning 


Lights which 


show color 
variations 


BU 


F, = Fixed _------ 


F. Fl. =Fixed 
and flashing. 


F. Gp. Fl. = Fixed 
and group 
flashing. 


Gp. Fl.=Group 
flashing. 


Qk. Fi. =Quick 


terrupted 
quick flash- 
ing. 


S-L. Fl. =Short- 
long flashing. 


Occ. = Occulting 


G & - Oce. = 
Group occult- 
ing. 


Alt. =Alternat- 
ing. 


Alt. F. Fl. =Al- 
ternating fixed 
and flashing. 


Alt. F. Gp. Fi. 
= Alternating 
fixed and 
group flashing 


Fl. =Flashing--._| Alt. Fl. Alter- 


nating flash- 
ing. 


Alt. Gp. Fl.= 
Alternating 
group flash- 
ing. 


Alt. Occ. =Al- 
ternating oc- 
culting. 


Phase description 


A continuous steady 
light. 


A fixed light varied at 
regular intervals by 
a flash of greater 
brilliance. 


A fixed light varied at 
regular intervals by 
groups of 2 or more 
flashes of greater 
brilliance. 


Shows a single flash at 
regular intervals, the 
duration of light al- 
ways being less than 
the duration of dark- 
ness. Shows not 
more than 30 flashes 
per minute. 


Shows at regular inter- 
vals groups of 2 or 
more flashes. 


Shows not less than 


flashing. 60 flashes per min- 
ute. 
TiQks Else In-s yess) = ee Shows quick flashes 


for about 4  sec- 
onds, followed by a 
dark period of 
about 4 seconds. 


Shows a short flash of 
about 0.4 second, 
followed by a long 
flash of 4 times 
that duration. 


A light totally eclipsed 
at regular inter- 
vals, the duration 
of light always 
equal to or greater 
than the duration 
of darkness. 


A light with a group 
of 2 or more eclipses 
at regular intervals. 


Light colors used and abbreviations: W=white, R=red, G=green. 


Figure 915.—Light characteristics. 


periods of darkness. [If lights are not sighted within a reasonable time after prediction, 
a dangerous situation may exist, requiring resolution or action to insure safety of the 
vessel. 

The area in which a light can be observed is normally a circle with the light as 
the center, and the range of visibility as the radius. However, on some bearings the 
range may be reduced by obstructions. In this case the obstructed arc might differ 
with height of eye and distance. Also, lights of different colors may be seen at different 
distances. This fact should be considered not only in predicting the distance at which 
a light can be seen, but also in identifying it. The condition of the atmosphere has 
a considerable effect upon the distance at which lights can be seen. Sometimes lights 
are obscured by fog, haze, dust, smoke, or precipitation which may be present at the 
light, or between it and the observer, but not at the observer, and possibly unknown 
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to him. There is always the possibility of a light being extinguished. In the case of 
unwatched lights, this condition might not be detected and corrected at once. During 
periods of armed conflict, certain lights might be deliberately extinguished if they are 
considered of greater value to the enemy than to one’s own vessels. 

On a dark, clear night the range of visibility is limited primarily in two ways: 
(1) luminosity and (2) curvature of the earth. A weak light cannot normally be 
expected to be seen beyond a certain range, regardless of the height of eye. This 
distance is called luminous range. Light travels in almost straight lines, so that an 
observer below the visible horizon of the light should not expect to see the light, 
although the loom extending upward from the light can sometimes be seen at greater 
distances. Table 8 gives the distance to the horizon at various heights. The tabu- 
lated distances assume normal refraction. Abnormal conditions might extend this 
range somewhat (or in some cases reduce it). Hence, the geographic range, as the 
luminous range, is not subject to exact prediction at any given time. 

The geographic range depends upon the height of both the light and the observer, 
as shown in figure 916. In this illustration a light 150 feet above the water is shown. 
At this height, the distance to the horizon, by table 8, is 14.0 miles. Within this 
range the light, if powerful enough and atmospheric conditions permit, is visible regard- 
less of the height of eye of the observer (if there is no obstruction). Beyond this 
range, the visibility depends upon the height of eye. Thus, by table 8 an observer 
with height of eye of five feet can see the light on his horizon if he is 2.6 miles beyond 
the horizon of the light, or a total of 16.6 miles. For a height of 30 feet the distance 
is 14.0+6.3 = 20.3 miles. If the height of eye is 70 feet, the geographic range is 
14.0+-9.6 = 23.6 miles. 

The range of important lights is given in the light lists, and also on the charts. 
The tabulated or charted range is for mean high water and a height of eye of 15 feet, and 
because of various uncertainties is given only to the nearest whole mile. Where the 
luminous range is less than the charted range, the shorter distance is given. This fact 
is not indicated. Therefore, in predicting the range at which a light can be seen, one 
should first determine the geographic range and compare this with the charted range. 
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Figure 916.—Geographic range of visibility of a light. 
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This is done by adding 4.4 miles (the distance to the horizon at a height of 15 feet) ke 
the value from table 8 for the height of the light. If this value approximates ‘ \e 
charted range, one is generally safe in assuming that the charted range is the Aelia ra: 
range. The predicted range is then found by adding the distance to the horizon oF 
both the light and the observer, as indicated above, or, approximately, by taking the 
difference between 4.4 and the distance for the height of eye of the observer (a constant 
for any given height) and adding this value to the charted range (subtracting if the 
height of eye is less than 15 feet). In making a prediction, one should keep in mind 
the possibility of the luminous range being between the charted range and the predicted 
range. The power of the light should be of some assistance in identifying this 
ion. 

Oe oe is approaching a light, and wishes to predict the tume at which it should be 
sighted, he first predicts the range. It is then good practice to draw a circle indicating 
the limit of visibility. The point at which the course line crosses the circle of visibility 
is the predicted position of the vessel at the time of sighting the light. The predicted 
time of arrival at this point is the predicted time of sighting the light. The direction 
of the light from this point is the predicted bearing at which the light should be sighted. 
Conversion of the true bearing to a relative bearing is usually helpful in sighting the 
light. The accuracy of the predictions depends upon the accuracy of the predicted 
range, and the accuracy of the predicted time and place of crossing the circle of visi- 
bility. If the course line crosses the circle of visibility at a small angle, a small lateral 
error in track may result in a large error of prediction, both of bearing and time. This 
is particularly apparent if the vessel is farther from the light than predicted, in which 
case the light might be passed without being sighted. Thus, if a light is not sighted 
at the predicted time, the error may be on the side of safety. However, such an in- 
terpretation should not be given unless confirmed by other information, for there is 
always the possibility of reduced range of visibility, or of the light being extinguished. 

When a light is first sighted, one might determine whether it is on the horizon by 
immediately reducing the height of eye by several feet, as by squatting or changing 
position to a lower height. If the light disappears, and reappears when the original 
height is resumed, it is on the horizon. This process is called bobbing a light. If a 
vessel has considerable vertical motion due to the condition of the sea, a light sighted 
on the horizon may alternately appear and disappear. This may lead the unwary to 
assign faulty characteristics and hence to err in its identification. The true character- 
istics should be observed after the distance has decreased, or by increasing the height 
of eye of the observer. 

917. Buoys.—The primary functions of buoys are to delineate channels, indicate 
shoals, mark obstructions, and warn the mariner of danger. 

The principal types of buoys used by the United States are illustrated in figure 
917, and described as follows: 


Can, a buoy built up of steel plates, in the shape of an ordinary cylindrical “‘tin’’ 
can. 


Nun, a buoy built up of steel plates, the above-water portion being in the shape 
of a truncated cone. 

Spar, a large log, trimmed, shaped, and appropriately painted. Some spar buoys 
of the same shape are constructed of steel. 

Bell, a steel float surmounted by a short skeleton tower in which the bell is located. 
Older bell buoys are sounded by the motion of the buoys in the sea. In newer types 
the bells are struck by compressed gas or electrically operated hammers. A gong buoy 


is similar to a bell buoy, but instead of a bell it has a set of gongs, each of which has a 
distinctive tone. 
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Whistle, a steel float sur- 
mounted by a small tower 
in which a whistle is located. 
Older whistle buoys are sounded _ 
by the motion of the sea. In \ 
some newer buoys a trumpet \ 


is sounded electrically. 


Lighted, a steel float sur- 
CAN SPAR NUN 


mounted by a skeleton tower 
with the light at the top. En- 
ergy for the light is provided by 
electric batteries or a tank of 
acetylene gas, located in the 
metal float. 

Combination, a buoy hay- 
ing more than one means of BELL WHISTLE 
conveying intelligence, as a 
lighted bell buoy or lighted 
whistle buoy. 

Some unlighted buoys are 
fitted with reflectors to assist 
in their location and _ identi- 
fication by searchlight at night. 
The colors of the reflectors 
have the same significance as 
those of lights. Radar re- 

ES i me naan LIGHTED LIGHTED LIGHTED 
uoys to increase the strength BELL WHISTLE 

of the returned signal. A buoy 

may be equipped with a marker Fiaure 917.—Principal buoy types used by United States. 

radiobeacon. 

Most maritime countries use either the lateral system of buoyage or the cardinal 
system, or both. In the lateral system, used on all navigable waters of the United 
States, the coloring, shape, numbering, and lighting of buoys indicate the direction to 
a danger relative to the course which should be followed. In the cardinal system the 
coloring, shape, and lighting of buoys indicate the direction to a danger relative to the 
buoy itself. The color, shape, lights, and numbers of buoys in the lateral system as 
used by the United States are determined relative to a direction from seaward. Along 
the coasts of the United States, the clockwise direction around the country is arbitrarily 
considered to be the direction ‘from seaward.” Some countries using the lateral 
system have methods of coloring their buoys and lights opposite to that of the United 
States. Appendix J treats this subject in greater detail. 

In United States waters the following distinctive system of identification is used: 

Red nun buoys mark the right side of channels for an inbound vessel, and obstruc- 
tions which should be kept to starboard. They have even numbers which increase 
from seaward. 

Black can buoys mark the left side of channels for an inbound vessel, and obstruc- 
tions which should be kept to port. They have odd numbers which increase from 
seaward. 

Red and black horizontally banded buoys mark junctions or bifurcations of channels, 
or an obstruction that can be passed on either side. The color (red or black) of the 
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top band and the shape (nun or can) indicate the side on which the buoy should be 
passed by a vessel proceeding along the principal channel. 

Black and white vertically striped buoys mark the center of a channel and should 
be passed close aboard. These ‘““mid-channel buoys” may be either nuns or cans. 

In fairways and channels solid red or solid black buoys have numbers. _ Others 
may have letter designations. Along channels certain numbers may be omitted to 
maintain the approximate sequence on both sides of the channels. 

Lights. Red lights are used only on red buoys and buoys with a red band at the 
top, green lights are used only on black buoys and buoys with a black band at the top. 
White lights are used without any color significance. Lights on red and black buoys, 
if not fixed, are always regularly flashing or regularly occulting. Quick flashing lights 
are used when a light of distinct cautionary significance is desired, as at a sharp turn 
or constriction in the channel. Interrupted quick flashing lights are used on red and 
black horizontally banded buoys. White short-long flashing lights are used on black 
and white vertically striped buoys. 

Special purpose buoys. White buoys mark anchorages. Yellow buoys mark quar- 
antine anchorages. White buoys with green tops are used in dredging and survey 
operations. Black and white horizontally banded buoys mark fish net areas. Yellow 
and black vertically striped buoys mark seadromes. White and orange banded, either 
horizontally or vertically, are used for special purposes. 

Wreck buoys are generally placed on the seaward or channel side, as near the wreck 
as conditions permit. The possibility of the wreck having shifted position due to sea 
action since the buoy was placed should not be overlooked. 

Station buoys, are placed close to some lightships and important buoys to mark 
the position if the regular aid is not at the assigned position. Such buoys are colored 
and numbered the same as the regular aid, lightship station buoys having the letters 
“LS” above the initials of the station. 

Buoys are secured by anchor, and swing in a circle of small radius as the current 
changes. In this respect, they are inferior to fixed aids for position fixing. They may 
be shifted, carried away, capsized, or sunk. Lighted buoys may be extinguished and 
sound buoys may not function. 

Dates shown in light lists for seasonal buoys are approximations which vary with 
local conditions. 

918. Fog signals.—Any sound-producing device may serve as a fog signal to warn 
the mariner of danger or to assist him in establishing the position of his vessel. If a 
fog signal is to be fully effective for the second of these functions, the mariner must 
be able to recognize it as a fog signal and to know from what point it is sounded. 
Bells, whistles, etc., which are sounded by action of the sea are erratic in operation, 
and positive identification is not always possible. At most lighthouses and lightships 
fog signals are operated by mechanical means, providing a definite sequence of sounds 
and silent periods resembling the characteristics of lights. The sequence, stated in the 
light list, is an aid to identification. The distinctive sound of each type of signal 
apparatus is helpful in this respect. About 600 fog signals are maintained by the 
United States Coast Guard. These are of the following types: 

Bell, sounded by means of a hammer actuated by hand, descending weight, com- 
pressed gas, or electricity. 

Diaphone, a device producing sound by means of a slotted reciprocating piston 


actuated by compressed air. ‘T'wo-tone”’ diaphones produce a blast with a high pitch 
followed by a lower pitch. 
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Diaphragm horn, a device producing sound by means of a disk diaphragm vibrated 
by compressed air, steam, or electricity. Duplex or triplex units produce simultaneous 
sounds of different pitch, resulting in a chime signal. 

Reed horn, a device producing sound by means of a steel reed vibrated by 
compressed air. 

Siren, a device producing sound by means of either a disk or a cup-shaped rotor 
actuated by compressed air, steam, or electricity. 

Whistle, producing sound by compressed air or steam emitted through a circular 
slot into a cylindrical bell chamber. 

Radiobeacons, radar, and other electronic aids to navigation can be of considerable 
assistance to a vessel equipped to use them. 


Tides and Currents 


919. Tidal effects.—The daily rise and fall of the tide, with its attendant flood 
and ebb of tidal current, is familiar to every mariner. He is aware, also, that at high 
water and low water the depth of water is momentarily constant, a condition called 
stand. Similarly, there is a moment of slack water as a tidal current reverses direction. 
As a general rule, the change in height or the current speed is at first very slow, increasing 
to a maximum about midway between the two extremes, and then decreasing again. 
If plotted against time, the height of tide or speed of a tidal current takes the general 
form of a sine curve. Sample curves, and more complete information about causes, 
types, and features of tides and tida! currents, are given in chapter XXXI. Ocean 
(nontidal) currents are discussed in chapter XXXII. The present chapter is con- 
cerned primarily with the application of tides and currents to piloting, and predicting 
the tidal conditions that might be encountered at any given time. 

Although tides and tidal currents are caused by the same phenomena, the time 
relationship between them varies considerably from place to place. For instance, if 
an estuary has a wide entrance and does not extend far inland, the time of maximum 
speed of current occurs at about the mid time between high water and low water. 
However, if an extensive tidal basin is connected to the sea by a small opening, the 
maximum current may occur at about the time of high water or low water outside the 
basin, when the difference in height is maximum. 

The height of tide should not be confused with depth of water. For reckoning 
tides a reference level is selected. Soundings shown on the largest scale charts are the 
vertical distances from this level to the bottom. At any time the actual depth is this 
charted depth plus the height of tide. In most places the reference level is some form 
of low water. But all low waters at a place are not the same height, and the selected 
reference level is seldom the lowest tide that occurs at the place. When lower tides 
occur, these are indicated by a negative sign. Thus, at a spot where the charted depth is 
15 feet, the actual depth is 15 feet plus height of tide. When the tide is three feet, the 
depth is 15+3=18 feet. When it is (—)1 foot, the depth is 15—1=14 feet. It is 
well to remember that the actual depth can be less than the charted depth. In an area 
where there is a considerable range of tide (the difference between high water and low 
water), the height of tide might be an important consideration in using soundings 
to assist in determining position, or whether the vessel is in safe water. 

One should remember that heights given in the tide tables are predictions, and that 
when conditions vary considerably from those used in making the predictions, the 
heights shown may be considerably in error. Heights lower than predicted are par- 
ticularly to be anticipated when the atmospheric pressure is higher than normal, or 
when there is a persistent strong offshore wind. Along coasts where there is a large 
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inequality between nee wae or two low tides during a tidal day the height predictions 
i than elsewhere. ‘ . 

aed yd tice encountered in pilot waters is due primarily to tidal action, but 
other causes are sometimes present. The tidal current tables give the best prediction 
of total current, regardless of cause. The predictions for a river may be considerably 
in error following heavy rains or a drought. The effect of current 1s to alter the course 
and speed made good over the bottom (art. 807). Due to the configuration of land (or 
shoal areas) and water, the set and drift may vary considerably over different parts of a 
harbor. Since this is generally an area in which small errors in position of a vessel are 
of considerable importance to its safety, a knowledge of predicted currents can be 
critical, particularly if the visibility is reduced by fog, snow, etc. If the vessel is pro- 
ceeding at reduced speed, the effect of current with respect to distance traveled is 
greater than normal. Strong currents are particularly to be anticipated in narrow 
passages connecting larger bodies of water. Currents of more than five knots are 
encountered from time to time in the Golden Gate at San Francisco. Currents of more 
than 13 knots sometimes occur at Seymour Narrows, British Columbia. 

In straight portions of rivers and channels the strongest currents usually occur in 
the middle, but in curved portions the swiftest currents (and deepest water) usually 
occur near the outer edge of the curve. Countercurrents and eddies may occur on 
either side of the main current of a river or narrow passage, especially near obstructions 
and in bights. 

In general, the range of tide and the speed of tidal current are at a minimum upon 
the open ocean or along straight coasts. The greatest tidal effects are usually en- 
countered in rivers, bays, harbors, inlets, bights, etc. A vessel proceeding along a 
coast can be expected to encounter stronger sets toward or away from the shore while 
passing an indentation than when the coast is straight. 

920. Predictions of tides and currents to be expected at various places are pub- 
lished annually by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. These are supplemented 
by nine sets of Tidal Current Charts, each set consisting of 12 charts, one for each hour 
of the tidal cycle. On these charts the set of the current at various places in the area is 
shown by arrows, and the drift by numbers. Since these are average conditions, they 
indicate in a general way the tidal conditions on any day and during any year. They 
are designed to be used with the tidal current tables (except those for New York Harbor, 
which are used with the tide tables). These charts are available for Boston Harbor, 
Narragansett Bay to Nantucket Sound, Long Island Sound and Block Island Sound, 
New York Harbor, Delaware Bay and River, Tampa Bay, San Francisco Bay, Puget 
Sound (northern part), and Puget Sound (southern part). Current arrows are some- 
times shown on nautical charts. These represent average conditions and should not 
be considered reliable predictions of the conditions to be encountered at any given time. 
When a strong current sets over an irregular bottom, or meets an opposing current, 
ripples may occur on the surface. These are called tide rips. Areas where they occur 
frequently are shown on charts. 

Usually, the mariner obtains tidal information from tide and tidal current tables. 
However, if these are not available, or if they do not include information at a desired 
place, the mariner may be able to obtain locally the mean high water lunitidal interval 
or the high water full and change. The approximate time of high water can be found by 
adding either interval to the time of transit (either upper or lower) of the moon (art. 
2104). Low water occurs approximately % tidal day (about 6"12™) before and after 
the time of high water. The actual interval varies somewhat from day to day, but 
approximate results can be obtained in this manner. Similar information for tidal 
currents (lunicurrent interval) is seldom available. 
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921. Tide tables for various parts of the world are published in four volumes by the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Each volume is arranged as follows: 

Table 1 contains a complete list of the predicted times and heights of the tide for 
each day of the year at a number of places designated as reference stations. 

Table 2 gives differences and ratios which can be used to modify the tidal informa- 
tion for the reference stations to make it applicable to a relatively large number of 
subordinate stations. 

Table 3 provides information for use in finding the approximate height of the tide 
at any time between high water and low water. 

Table 4 is a sunrise-sunset table at five-day intervals for various latitudes from 
76°N to 60°S (40°S in one volume). 

Table 5 provides an adjustment to convert the local mean time of table 4 to zone or 
standard time. 

Table 6 (two volumes only) gives the zone time of moonrise and moonset for each 
day of the year at certain selected places. 

Table 7 gives certain astronomical data. In the two volumes not having moon- 
rise-moonset tables, this is table 6. 

Extracts from tables 1, 2, and 3 for the East Coast of North and South America 
are given in appendix T. Before the edition having predictions for 1958, the arrange- 
ment of tables 1 and 2 were somewhat different than shown. 

922. Tide predictions for reference stations.—The first page of appendix T is the 
table 1 daily predictions for New York (The Battery) for the first quarter of 1958. 
As indicated at the bottom of the page, times are for Eastern Standard Time (+5 zone, 
time meridian 75° W). Daylight saving time is not used. Times are given on the 
24-hour basis. The tidal reference level for this station is mean low water. 

For each day, the date and day of week are given, and the time and height of each 
high and low water are given in chronological order. Although high and low waters 
are not labeled as such, they can be distinguished by the relative heights given immed- 
iately to the right of the times. Since two high tides and two low tides occur each tidal 
day, the type of tide at this place is semidiurnal (art. 3105). The tidal day being 
longer. than the civil day (because of the revolution of the moon eastward around the 
earth), any given tide occurs later from day to day. Thus, on Saturday, March 22, 
1958, the first tide that occurs is the lower low water (—0.3 foot at 0333). The follow- 
ing high water (lower high water) is 4.1 feet above the reference level (a 4.4 foot rise 
from the preceding low water), and occurs at 0929. This is followed by the higher 
low water (—0.2 feet) at 1540, and then the higher high water of 4.4 feet at 2143. 
The cycle is repeated on the following day with variations in height, and later times. 

Because of later times of corresponding tides from day to day, certain days have 
only one high water or only one low water. Thus, on January 9 high tides occur at 
1051 and 2329. The next following high tides are at 1146 on January 10 and 0024 on 
January 11. Thus, only one high tide occurs on January 10, the previous one being 
shortly before midnight on the ninth, and the next one occurring early in the morning 
of the eleventh, as shown. 

923. Tide predictions for subordinate stations.—The second page of appendix T 
is a page of table 2 of the tide tables. For each subordinate station listed, the following 
information is given: 

Number. The stations are listed in geographical order and given consecutive 
numbers. At the end of each volume an alphabetical listing is given, and for each 
entry the consecutive number is shown, to assist in finding the entry in table 2. 

Place. The list of places includes both subordinate and reference stations, the 
latter being given in bold type. 
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Position. ‘The approximate latitude and longitude are given to assist in locating 
the station. The latitude is north or south, and the longitude east or west, depending 
upon the letters (N, S, E, W) next above the entry. These may not be the same as 
those at the top of the column. oe 

Differences. The differences are to be applied to the predictions for the reference 
station shown in bold capitals next above the entry on the page. Time and height differ- 
ences are given separately for high and low waters. Where differences are omitted, 
they are either unreliable or unknown. 

The time difference is the number of hours and minutes to be applied to the time 
at the reference station to find the time of the corresponding tide at the subordinate 
station. This interval is added if preceded by a plus sign (+), and subtracted if 
preceded by a minus sign (—). Special conditions occurring at a few stations are 
indicated by footnotes on the applicable pages. In some instances, the corresponding 
tide falls on a different daté at reference and subordinate stations. 

Height differences are shown in a variety of ways. For most entries separate 
height differences in feet are given for high water and low water. These are applied 
to the height given for the reference station. In many cases a ratio is given for either 
high water or low water, or both. The height at the reference station is multiplied 
by this ratio to find the height at the subordinate station. For a few stations, both a 
ratio and difference are given. In this case the height at the reference station is first 
multiplied by the ratio, and the difference is then applied. An example is given in 
each volume of tide tables. Special conditions are indicated in the table or by footnote. 
Thus, a footnote on the second page of appendix T indicates that ‘“‘Values for the 
Hudson River above George Washington Bridge are based upon averages for the six 
months May to October, when the fresh-water discharge is a minimum.” 

Ranges. Various ranges are given, as indicated in the tables. In each case this 
is the difference in height between high water and low water for the tides indicated. 

Example.—List chronologically the times and heights of all tides at Yonkers, 
(No. 1581) on January 10, 1958. 


Solution.— 

Date January 10, 1958 

Subordinate station Yonkers 

Reference station New York 

High water time difference (+) 1709" 

Low water time difference (+) 15107 

High water height difference (—) 0.7 ft. 

Low water height difference 0.0 ft. 

New York Yonkers 

HW 2329 (9th) 4.4 ft. 0038 Seale. 
LW 0525 (—) 0.6 ft. 0635 (—) 0.6 ft. 
HW 1146 4.6 ft. 1255 3:91 bi 
LW 1758 (=o site 1908 (—) 0.8 ft. 


924. Finding height of tide at any time.—Table 3 of the tide tables provides means 
for determining the approximate height of tide at any time. It is based upon the 
assumption that a plot of height versus time is a sine curve (art. 040). Instructions 
for use of the table are given in a footnote below the table, which is reproduced in 
appendix T. 


ene 1.—Find the height of tide at Yonkers (No. 1581) at 1000 on January 10, 
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Solution.—The given time is between the low water at 0635 and the high water 
at 1255 (example of art. 923). Therefore, the tide is rising. The duration of rise is 
1255—0635=6"20". The range of tide is 3.9—(—0.6)=4.5 feet. The given time 
is 2°55™ before high water, the nearest tide. Enter the upper part of the table with 
duration of rise 6"20™, and follow the line horizontally to 2"57™ (the nearest tabulated 
value to 2"55™). Follow this column vertically downward to the entry 2.0 feet in 
the line for a range of tide of 4.5 feet. This is the correction to be applied to the nearest 
tide. Since the nearest tide is high water, subtract 2.0 from 3.9 feet. The answer, 
1.9 feet, is the height of tide at the given time. 

Answer.—Ht. of tide at 1000, 1.9 ft. 

Interpolation in this table is not considered justified. 

It may be desired to know at what time a given depth of water will occur. In 
this case, the problem is solved in reverse. 

Example 2.—The captain of a vessel drawing 22 feet wishes to pass over a tempo- 
rary obstruction near Days Point, Weehawken (No. 1571), having a charted depth of 21 
feet, passage to be made during the morning of January 10, 1958. 

Required.—The earliest time after 0800 that this passage can be made, allowing 
a safety margin of two feet. 

Solution.—The least acceptable depth of water is 24 feet, which is three feet more 
than the charted depth. Therefore, the height of tide must be three feet or more. At 
the New York reference station a low tide of (—)0.6 foot occurs at 0525, followed 
by a high tide of 4.6 feet at 1146. At Days Point the corresponding low tide is (—) 0.6 
foot at 0548, and the high tide is 4.4 feet at 1210. The duration of rise is 6"22™, and 
the range of tide is 5.0 feet. The least acceptable tide is 3.0 feet, or 1.4 feet less than 
high tide. Enter the lower part of table 3 with range 5.0 feet and follow the horizontal 
line until 1.5 feet is reached (the nearest tabulated value to 1.4 feet). Follow this 
column vertically wpward until the value of 2"19™ is reached on the line for a duration 
of 6°20™ (the nearest tabulated value to 6°22"). The minimum depth will occur 
about 2"19™ before high water, or at about 0951. 

Answer.—A depth of 24 feet occurs at 0951. 

If the range of tide is more than 20 feet, half the range (one third if the range is 
greater than 40 feet) is used to enter table 3, and the correction to height is doubled 
(trebled if one third is used). 

A diagram for a graphical solution is given in figure 924. Eye interpolation can 
be used if desired. The steps in this solution are as follows: 

1. Enter the upper graph with the duration of rise or fall. This is represented 
by a horizontal line. 

2. Find the intersection of this line and the curve representing the interval from 
the nearest low water (point A). 

3. From A, follow a vertical line to the sine curve of the lower diagram (point 8B). 

4. From B, follow horizontally to the vertical line representing the range of tide 
(point C). 

5. Using C, read the correction from the series of curves. 

6. Add (algebraically) the correction of step 5 to the low water height, to find the 
height at the given time. 

The problem illustrated in figure 924 is similar to that of example 1 given above. 
The duration of rise is 6"25™, and the interval from low water is 5°23™. The range of 
tide is 6.1 feet. The correction (by interpolation) is 5.7 feet. If the height of the pre- 
ceding low tide is (—)0.2 foot, the height of tide at the given time is (—)0.2+5.7=5.5 
feet. To solve example 2 by the graph, enter the lower graph and find the intersection 
of the vertical line representing 5.0 feet and the curve representing 3.6 feet (the. mini- 
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FiaurE 924.—Graphical solution for height of tide at any time. 
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mum acceptable height above low water). From this point follow horizontally to the 
sine curve, and then vertically to the horizontal line in the upper figure representing the 
duration of rise of 6"22™. From the curve, determine the interval 4°10". The earliest 
time is about 4"10™ after low water, or at about 0958. 

925. Tidal current tables are somewhat similar to tide tables, but the coverage is 
less extensive, being given in two volumes. Each volume is arranged as follows: 

Table 1 contains a complete list of predicted times of maximum currents and slack, 
with the velocity (speed) of the maximum currents, for a number of reference stations. 

Table 2 gives differences, ratios, and other information related to a relatively large 
number of subordinate stations. 

Table 3 provides information for use in finding the speed of the current at any time 
between tabulated entries in tables 1 and 2. 

Table 4 gives the number of minutes the current does not exceed stated amounts, 
for various maximum speeds. 

Table 5 (Atlantic Coast of North America only) gives information on rotary tidal 
currents. 

Each volume contains additional useful information related to currents. Extracts 
from the tables for the Atlantic Coast of North America are given in appendix U. 
Before the edition having predictions for 1958, the arrangement of tables 1 and 2 were 
somewhat different than shown. 

926. Tidal current predictions for reference stations.—The extracts of appendix 
U are for The Narrows, New York Harbor. ‘Times are given on the 24-hour basis, for 
meridian 75° W. 

For each day, the date and day of week are given, with complete current information. 
Since the cycle is repeated twice each tidal day, currents at this place are semidiurnal. 
On most days there are four slack waters and four maximum currents, two of them 
floods (f) and two of them ebbs (e). However, since the tidal day is longer than the 
civil day, the corresponding condition occurs later from day to day, and on certain 
days there are only three slack waters or three maximum currents. At some places, 
the current on some days runs maximum flood twice, but ebb only once, a minimum 
flood occurring in place of the second ebb. The tables show this information. 

As indicated by appendix U, the sequence of currents at The Narrows on Wednes- 
day, February 26, 1958, is as follows: 

0000 Flood current, 8™ after maximum velocity (speed). 

0300 Slack, ebb begins. 

0625 Maximum ebb of 1.6 knots, setting 160°. 

1019 Slack, flood begins. 

1217 Maximum flood of 1.1 knots, setting 340°. 

1512 Slack, ebb begins. 

1840 Maximum ebb of 1.5 knots, setting 160°. 

2216 Slack, flood begins. 

2400 Flood current, 42™ before maximum velocity (speed). 

Only one maximum flood occurs on this day, the previous one having occurred 8 
minutes before the day began, and the following one predicted for 42 minutes after the 
day ends. 

927. Tidal current predictions for subordinate stations.—For each subordinate 
station listed in table 2 of the tidal current tables, the following information is given: 

Number. The stations are listed in geographical order and given consecutive num- 
bers, as in the tide tables (art. 923). At the end of each volume an alphabetical listing 
is given, and for each entry the consecutive number is shown, to assist in finding the 
entry in table 2. 
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Place. The list of places includes both subordinate and reference stations, the 
Shei being Oe aes latitude and longitude are given to assist in locating 
the station. The latitude is north or south and the longitude east or west as ae 
cated by the letters (N, S, E, W) next above the entry. The current given 1s for the 
center of the channel unless another location 1s indicated by the station name. 

Time difference. Two time differences are tabulated. One is the number of hours 
and minutes to be applied to the tabulated times of slack water at the reference station 
to find the times of slack waters at the subordinate station. The other time difference 
is applied to the times of maximum current at the reference station to find the times of 
the corresponding maximum current at the subordinate station. The intervals, which 
are added or subtracted in accordance with their signs, include any difference in time 
between the two stations, so that the answer is correct for the standard time of the subor- 
dinate station. Limited application and special conditions are indicated by footnotes. 

Velocity (speed) ratios. Speed of the current at the subordinate station is found 
by multiplying the speed at the reference station by the tabulated ratio. Separate 
ratios may be given for flood and ebb currents. Special conditions are indicated 
by footnotes. 

As indicated in appendix U, the currents at Chelsea Docks (No. 1005) can be found 
by adding 1°30™ for slack water and 1°40™ for maximum current to the times for The 
Narrows, and multiplying flood currents by 0.9 and ebb currents by 1.2. Applying 
these to the values for Wednesday, February 26, 1958, the sequence is as follows: 

0000 Flood current, 1°32" before maximum velocity (speed). 

0132 Maximum flood of 1.4 knots, setting 010°. 

0430 Slack, ebb begins. 

0805 Maximum ebb of 1.9 knots. 

1149 Slack, flood begins. 

1357 Maximum flood of 1.0 knots, setting 010°. 

1642 Slack, ebb begins. 

2020 Maximum ebb of 1.8 knots. 

2346 Slack, flood begins. 

2400 Flood current, 14™ after slack. 

928. Finding speed of tidal current at any time.—Table 3 of the tidal current 
tables provides means for determining the approximate velocity (speed) at any time. 
Instructions for its use are given below the table, which is reproduced in appendix U. 

Example 1.—Find the speed of the current at Chelsea Docks at 1500 on February 
26, 1958. 

Solution.—The given time is between the maximum flood of 1.0 knots at 1357 and 
the slack at 1642 (art. 927). The interval between slack and maximum current (1642 
—1357) is 2"45™. The interval between slack and the desired time (1642—1500) is 1542™. 
Enter the table (A) with 2°40" at the top, and 1°40” at the left side (the nearest tabulated 
values to 2"45™ and 1542™, respectively), and find the factor 0.8 in the body of the 
table. The approximate speed at 1500 is 0.8X1.0=0.8 knot, and it is flooding. 

Answer.—Speed 0.8 kn. 

It may be desired to determine the period during which the current is less (or 
greater) than a given amount. ‘Table 4 of the tidal current tables can be used to de- 
termine the period during which the speed does not exceed 0.5 knot. For greater 
speeds, and for more accurate results under some conditions, table 3 of the tidal current 
tables can be used, solving by reversing the process used in example 1. 

Example 2.—During what period on the evening of February 26, 1958, does the 
ebb current equal or exceed 1.0 knot at Chelsea Docks? 
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Solution.—The maximum ebb of 1.8 knots occurs at 2020. This is preceded by a 
slack at 1642, and followed by the next slack at 2346. The interval between the earlier 
slack and the maximum ebb is 338™, and the interval between the ebb and following 
slack is 3"°26™. The desired factor is y= 0.6. Enter table A with 3°40™ (the nearest 
tabulated value to 3"38™) at the top, and follow down the column to 0.6 (midway 
between 0.5 and 0.7). At the left margin the interval between slack and the desired 
time is found to be 1°30™ (midway between 1"20™ and 1°40"). Therefore, the current 
becomes 1.0 knot at 1642+ 1°30™=1812. Next, enter table A with 3"20™ (the nearest 
tabulated value to 3°26™) at the top, and follow down the column to 0.6. Follow this 
line to the left margin, where the interval between slack and desired time is found to 
be 1"20™. Therefore, the current is 1.0 knot or greater until 2346—1"°20™=2226. If 
the two intervals between maximum current and slack were nearest the same 20™ 
interval, table A would have to be entered only once. 

Answer.—The speed equals or exceeds 1.0 knot between 1812 and 2226. 

929. Current diagrams.—A current diagram is a graph showing the speed of the 
current along a channel at different stages of the tidal current cycle. The current 
tables include such diagrams for Boston Harbor; Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds (one 
diagram); East River, New York; New York Harbor; Delaware Bay and River (one 
diagram); Chesapeake Bay; South San Francisco Bay; and North San Francisco Bay. 
The diagram for New York Harbor is reproduced in appendix U. 

On this diagram each vertical line represents a given instant identified in terms 
of the number of hours before or after slack at The Narrows. Each horizontal line 
represents a distance from Ambrose Channel Entrance, measured along the usually- 
traveled route. The names along the left margin are placed at the correct distances 
from Ambrose Channel Entrance. The current is for the center of the channel opposite 
these points. The intersection of any vertical line with any horizontal line represents 
a given moment in the current cycle at a given place in the channel. If this inter- 
section is in a shaded area, the current is flooding; if in an unshaded area, it is ebbing. 
The speed in knots can be found by interpolation (if necessary) between the numbers 
given in the body of the diagram. The given values are averages. To find the value 
at any given time, multiply the speed found from the diagram by the ratio of mazi- 
mum speed of the current involved to the maximum shown on the diagram, both values 
being taken for The Narrows. If the diurnal inequality is large, the accuracy can be 
improved by altering the width of the shaded area to fit conditions. The diagram 
covers 1 current cycles, so that the right-hand third is a duplication of the left-hand 
third. 

If the current for a single station is desired, table 1 or 2 should be used. The 
current diagrams are intended for use in either of two ways: First, to determine a 
favorable time for passage through the channel. Second, to find the average current 
to be expected during any passage through the channel. For both of these uses a 
number of “‘speed lines” are provided. When the appropriate line is transferred to the 
correct part of the diagram, the current to be encountered during passage is indicated 
along the line. . 

Example.—During the morning of January 10, 1958, a ship is to leave Pier 83 at 
W. 42nd St., and proceed down the bay at ten knots. 

Required.—(1) Time to get underway to take maximum advantage of a favorable 
current, allowing 15 minutes to reach mid channel. 

(2) Average speed over the bottom during passage down the bay. 

Solution. —(1) Transfer the line (slope) for ten knots southbound to the diagram, 
locating it so that it is centered on the unshaded ebb current section between W. 42nd 
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St. and Ambrose Channel Entrance. This line crosses a horizontal line through W. 
42nd St. about one-third of the distance between the vertical lines representing three 
and two hours, respectively, after ebb begins at The Narrows. The setting is not 


critical. Any time within about half an hour of the correct time will result in about the 
same current. Between the points involved, the entire speed line is in the ebb current 
area. 


(2) Table 1 indicates that on the morning of January 10 ebb begins at The Narrows 
at 0050. Two hours forty minutes after ebb begins, the time is 0330. Therefore, the 
ship should reach mid channel at 0330. It should get underway 15 minutes earlier, 
at 0315. ; 

(3) To find the average current, determine the current at intervals (as every two 
miles), add, and divide by the number of entries. 


Distance Current 
18 eZ 
16 1.4 
14 1.9 
12 Whe 
10 2.0 

8 1.9 
6 Ihac 
4 1.2 
2D 1.4 
0 1.2 
sum 14.8 


The sum of 14.8 is for ten entries. The average is therefore 14.8--10=1.5 knots. 

(4) This value of current is correct only if the ebb current is an average one. 
From table 1 the maximum ebb involved is 2.2 knots. From the diagram the maximum 
value at The Narrows is 2.0 knots. Therefore, the average current found in step (3) 
should be increased by the ratio 2.2+2.0=1.1. The average for the run is therefore 
1.5X1.1=1.6 knots. Speed over the bottom is 10+1.6=11.6 knots. 

Answers-—(1) T0315, (2)-S'11.6 kn: 

In the example, an ebb current is carried throughout the run. If the transferred 
speed line had been partly in a flood current area, all ebb currents (those increasing 
the ship’s speed) should be given a positive sign (+), and all flood currents a negative 
sign (—). A separate ratio should be determined for each current (flood or ebb), and 
applied to the entries for that current. In Chesapeake Bay it is not unusual for an 
outbound vessel to encounter three or even four separate currents during passage down 
the bay. Under the latter condition, it is good practice to multiply each current taken 
from the diagram by the ratio for the current involved. 

If the time of starting the passage is fixed, and the current during passage is 
desired, the starting time is identified in terms of the reference tidal cycle. The 
speed line is then drawn through the intersection of this vertical time line and the 
horizontal line through the place. The average current is then determined in the same 
manner as when the speed line is located as described above. 
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930. Allowing for turning characteristics of vessel_—When precise piloting is 
necessary (as in an area where maneuvering space is limited, when a specified anchorage 


1s approached, or when steaming in formation with other ships), the turning char- 
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acteristics of the vessel should be consid- 
ered. That is, a ship does not complete 
a turn instantaneously, but follows a 
curve the characteristics of which depend 
upon the vessel’s length, beam, underwater 
contour, draft, etc. From the moment 
the rudder is put over until the new 
course is reached, the vessel moves a cer- 
tain distance in the direction of the origi- 
nal course. This distance is called ad- 
vance. The distance the vessel moves 
perpendicular to the original course line 
during the turn is called transfer. These 
terms are illustrated in figure 930a. The 
amount of advance and transfer for a 
given vessel depends primarily upon the 
amount of rudder used and the angle 
through which the ship is to be turned. 
The speed of the vessel has little ef- 
fect. Allowance for advance and trans- 
fer is illustrated in the following example. 
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Figure 930a.—Advance and transfer. 


Example (fig. 930b)—A ship proceeding on course 100° is to turn 60° to the left 
to come on a range which will guide it up a channel. For a 60° turn and the amount 
of rudder used, the advance is 920 yards and the transfer is 350 yards. 


FicurE 930b.—Allowing for advance and transfer. 
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Required.—The bearing of flagpole “FP.’’ when the rudder is put over. 

Solution —(1) Extend the original course line, AB. 

(2) At a perpendicular distance of 350 yards, the transfer, draw a line A’B’ 
parallel to the original course line AB. The point of intersection, C, of A’B’ with the 
new course line (located by the range) is the place at which the turn is to be completed. 

(3) From C draw a perpendicular, CD, to the original course line, intersecting it 
at D. 

(4) From D measure the advance, 920 yards, back along the original course line. 
This locates EL, the point at which the turn should be started. 

(5) The direction of “FP.” from E, 058°, is the bearing when the turn should be 
started. 

Answer.—B 058°. 

931. Anchoring.—If a vessel is to anchor at a predetermined point, as in an as- 
signed berth, an established procedure should be followed to insure accuracy of placing 
the anchor. In the case of naval vessels, it is desired that the error not exceed ten yards. 
This requires a high order of navigational accuracy. Several procedures have been 
devised. The following is representative (fig. 931). 
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FIGURE 931.—Anchoring. 
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The position selected for anchoring is located on the chart. The direction of 
approach is then determined, considering limitations of land, shoals, other vessels, etc. 
Where conditions permit, the approach should be made heading into the current or, 
if the wind has a greater effect upon the vessel, into the wind. It is desirable to ap- 
proach from such direction that a prominent object, or preferably a range, is available 
dead ahead to serve as a steering guide. It is also desirable to have a range or promi- 
nent object near the beam at the point of letting go the anchor. If practicable a 
straight approach of at least 500 yards should be provided to permit the vessel to 
steady on the required course. The track is then drawn in, allowing for advance and 
transfer during any turns. 

Next, a circle is drawn with the selected position of the anchor as the center, and 
with a radius equal to the distance between the hawsepipe and pelorus, alidade, etc., 
used for measuring bearings. The intersection of this circle and the approach track, 
point A, is the position of the vessel (bearing-measuring instrument) at the moment 
of letting go. A number of arcs of circles are then drawn and labeled as shown in figure 
931. The desired position of the anchor is the common center of these arcs. The 
selected radii may be chosen at will. Those shown in figure 931 have been found to 
be generally suitable. In each case the distance indicated is from the small circle. 
Turning bearings may also be indicated. 

During the approach to the anchorage, fixes are plotted at frequent intervals, the 
measurement and plotting of bearings going on continuously, usually to the nearest 
half or quarter degree. The navigator advises the captain of any tendency of the vessel 
to drift from the desired track, so that adjustments can be made. The navigator 
also keeps the captain informed of the distance to go, to permit adjustment of the speed 
so that the vessel will be nearly dead in the water when the anchor is let go. 

At the moment of letting go, the position of the vessel should be determined as 
accurately as possible, preferably by two simultaneous horizontal sextant angles, or 
by simultaneous or nearly simultaneous bearings of a number of prominent landmarks. 

A number of variations may suggest themselves. One occasionally mentioned is 
as follows: An inverted compass rose (0° at south) is placed around each landmark used. 
A thumb tack with an attached thread is inserted at the symbol of two landmarks. One 
observer continually notes the bearing of each object. Alternately they call out the 
bearings. The navigator takes one thread in each hand and maintains a slight strain. 
As each bearing is called out, he adjusts the appropriate thread by means of the reverse 
compass rose. The point of intersection of the two threads is the position of the vessel. 
By this means the ship can be “walked in” to the anchorage. This method is particu- 
larly to be recommended when one landmark is on each bow. 

The exact procedure to use depends upon local conditions, number and training 
of available personnel, equipment, and personal preference of individuals concerned. 
Whatever the procedure, it should be carefully planned, and any needed advance 
preparations should be made early enough to avoid haste and the attendant danger of 
making a mistake. Teamwork is important. Each person involved should under- 
stand precisely what is expected of him. 

932. Piloting and electronics.—Many of the familiar electronic aids to navigation 
are used primarily in piloting. The radio direction finder provides bearings through 
fog and at greater distance from the aids. Distance finding stations provide distances 
which might not otherwise be available. The sonic depth finder provides frequent or 
continuous soundings. Radar provides bearings, distances, and information on the 
location and identity of various targets. Some of the longer range systems such as 
loran, consol, and Decca extend piloting techniques far to sea, where nearness of shoals 
and similar dangers is not a problem. Electronic aids, whether applicable primarily 
to piloting or to other forms of navigation, are discussed in part three (chs. X-XIIJ). 
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933. Practical piloting.—In pilot waters, navigation is primarily an art. It is 
essential that the principles explained in this chapter be mastered and applied in- 
telligently. From every experience the wise navigator acquires additional knowledge 
and improves his judgment. The mechanical following of a set procedure should not 
be expected to produce satisfactory results always. , . 

While piloting, the successful navigator is somewhat of an opportunist, fitting his 
technique to the situation at hand. If a vessel is steaming in a large area having 
relatively weak currents and moderate traffic, like Chesapeake Bay, fixes may be 
obtained at relatively long intervals, with a dead reckoning plot between. In a narrow 
channel with swift currents and heavy traffic, like the East River between Manhattan 
and Long Island, New York City, an almost continuous fix is needed. In such an 
area the navigator may draw the desired track on the chart and obtain fixes every 
few minutes, or even seconds, directing the vessel back on the track as it begins to drift 
to one side. 

If the navigator is to traverse unfamiliar waters, he studies the chart, sailing direc- 
tions or coast pilot, tide and tidal current tables, and light lists to familiarize himself with 
local conditions. The experienced navigator learns to interpret the signs around him. 
The ripple of water around buoys and other obstructions, the direction and angle of 
tilt of buoys, the direction at which vessels ride at anchor, provide meaningful informa- 
tion regarding currents. The wise navigator learns to interpret such signs when the 
position of his vessel is not in doubt. When visibility is poor, or available information 
is inconsistent, the ability developed at favorable times can be of great value. 

With experience, a navigator learns when a danger angle or danger bearing is useful, 
and what ranges are reliable and how they should be used. However familiar one is 
with an area, he should not permit himself to become careless in the matter of timing 
lights for identification, plotting his progress on a chart, or keeping a good recent position. 
Fog sometimes creeps in unnoticed, obscuring landmarks before one realizes its presence. 
A series of frequent fixes obtained while various aids are visible provides valuable 
information on position and current. 

Practical piloting requires a thorough familiarity with principles involved and 
local conditions, constant alertness, and judgment. A study of avoidable groundings 
reveals that in most cases the problem is not lack of knowledge, but failure to use or 
interpret available information. Among the more common errors are: 

1. Failure to obtain or evaluate soundings. 

2. Failure to identify aids to navigation. 

3. Failure to use all available navigational aids. 
4. Failure to correct charts. 

5. Failure to adjust a magnetic compass or maintain an accurate table of cor- 

rections. 

6. Failure to apply deviation, or error in its application. 

7. Failure to apply variation, or to allow for change in variation. 
. 8. Failure to check gyro and magnetic compass readings at frequent and regular 
intervals. 

9. Failure to keep a dead reckoning plot. 

10. Failure to plot information received. 

11. Failure to properly evaluate information received. 

12. Poor judgment. 

13. Failure to do own navigating (following another vessel). 


14. Failure to obtain and use information available on charts and in various 
publications. 
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15. Poor ship organization. 
16. Failure to “keep ahead of the vessel.” 
Further discussion on practical piloting is given in chapter XXIII. 


Problems 


904. The navigator of a vessel on gyro course 214° obtains a relative bearing on a 
lighthouse of 86° left. The gyro error is 1°W, deviation of the standard compass is 
3° W, and variation is 13°F. 

Required.—The (1) gyro, (2) true, (3) standard-compass, and (4) magnetic 
bearings of the lighthouse. 

Answers.—(1) Bpge-128°, (2) TB 127°, (3) CB 117°, (4) MB 114°. 

Problems 906a-909g, 91la-911c, and 916b are based upon the following fictitious 
aids to navigation, which can be plotted on a large-scale plotting sheet (art. 324) or a clear 
part of a coast chart for the appropriate latitude. The latitude range of these problems 
is from 40°20’N to 40°40’N. Approach charts to New York include this range. 
The longitude range is from 164°20’W to 164°40’W. In these problems the gyro 
compass is the reference for all courses and bearings, and it is considered to be without 


ae Latitude Longitude 
Jones Point Light 40°20'6 N 164°20'5 W 
Parker Point Light 40°23'7 N 164°21'2 W 
Point Carlson Light 40°22'0 N 164°28'3 W 
North Baker Range Light 40°33'9 N 164°38'2 W 
South Baker Range Light 402315 N 164°34'7 W 
Hanford Mid-channel Buoy 40°22'9 N 164°34'1 W 
Water tower 40°36/2 N 164°27'9 W 
West Bank Lightship 40°39'5 N 164°20'3 W 
Cupola 40°25'4 N 164°21'3 W 


906a. A navigator of a vessel on course 075° observes Jones Point Light to bear 
56° right at the same time an assistant observes Parker Point Light to bear 46° left. 

Required.—The fix at the time of the bearings. 

Answer.—Fix: L 40°21/9N, 16492275 W. 

906b. A vessel under way in fog obtains simultaneous radar ranges (distances) on 
Point Carlson Light bearing southerly (3.0 miles) and Parker Point Light (5.5 miles). 

Required.—The fix at the time of the distance measurements. 

Answer.—Fix: L 40°25‘0N, \ 164°28/2 W. 

906c. A vessel under way with the Baker Range dead ahead observes Point Carlson 
Light broad on the port beam. 

Required.—The fix at the time Point Carlson Light is abeam. 

Answer.—Fix: L 40°24'9N, \ 164°25/0 W. 

906d. The navigator of a vessel on course 110° measures the vertical sextant 
angle between the top of Point Carlson Light and the horizon at the same time the light 
bears dead ahead. The top of the light is 230 feet above the water and the sextant 
angle is 0°18/3. The height of eye of the observer is 30 feet. There is no IC. 

Required.—The fix at the time the angle is measured. 

Answer.—Fix: L 40°24'4N,  164°37/0 W. 

906e. A vessel is under way with the Baker Range dead ahead. The South Baker 
Range Light is 5.0 miles off by radar. 

Required.—The fix at the time of measurement. 
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Answer.—Fix: L 40°28/2 N, d 164°29°8 W. 

906f. A southbound vessel passes Hanford Mid-channel Buoy close aboard at 0327. 

Required.—The fix at this time. 

Answer.—Fix: L 40°22/9N, » 164°34/1 W. 

907a. Using horizontal sextant angles, a navigator measures the angle between 
South Baker Range Light and Point Carlson Light to be 54°14’. At the same time 
an assistant measures the angle between Parker Point Light and Point Carlson Light 
to be 25°04’. 

Required.—The fix at the time of observation. 

Answer.—Indeterminable because the three lights and the vessel are all located 
on the circumference of the same circle. 

907b. Using horizontal sextant angles, a navigator measures the angle between 
South Baker Range Light and Point Carlson Light to be 85°45’. At the same time an 
assistant measures the angle between Parker Point Light and Point Carlson Light to 
be 35°10’. 

Required.—The fix at the time of observation. 

Answer.—Fix: L 40°31‘6N, » 164°27'6 W. 

908. About 0229 the navigator of a vessel observes the following bearings: 


Jones Point Light 150° 
Point Carlson Light 263° 
Parker Point Light 020° 
Point Carlson Light 266° 
Jones Point Light 154° 


The time intervals between bearings are approximately equal. The bearing on 
Parker Point Light is obtained at 0229. 

Required.—(1) The bearings to plot for an 0229 fix. 

(2) The 0229 fix. 

Answers.—(1) Jones Point Light, B 152°; Point Carlson Light, B 264%°; Parker 
Point Light, B 020°. (2) 0229 fix: L 40°22’5N, » 164°21/8 W. 

909a. A vessel is underway on course 071°, speed 15.0 knots. At 1150 the water 
tower bears 051°. At 1200 the tower bears 009°. 

Required.—The 1200 running fix. 

Answer.—1200 R fix: L 40°34/9N, \ 164°28/2 W. 

909b. At 1205 the vessel of problem 909a changes course to 047°, and at 1210 the 
water tower bears 270°. 

Required.—The 1210 running fix, by advancing the 1200 bearing line and crossing 
it with the 1210 bearing line. 

Answer.—1210 R fix: L 40°36/2N, \ 164°25/4 W. 

909c. Under way in fog, a vessel on course 188°, speed 5.0 knots, passes west of 


the West Bank Lightship and at 0613 it is 1.2 miles off by distance finding signals. At 
0622 the distance is 1.8 miles. 


Required.—The 0622 running fix. 
Answer.—0622 R fix: L 40°38/1N, \ 164°21/8 W. 


909d. The navigator of a vessel on course 052°, speed 13.5 knots, observes Point 
Carlson Light bearing 079° at 2117. 


Required—The distance off when abeam if Point Carlson Light is abeam at (1) 
2126, (2) 2129, (3) 2132. 


Answers.—(1) D 1.1 mi., (2) D 1.4 Mk. (3) De efomnie 


909e. The navigator of a vessel on course 000° observes South Baker Range Light 
bearing 324° at 0551 and 270° at 0600. 
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Required.—The distance off when abeam if the vessel is making good (1) 15.0 kn., 
(2) 16.0 kn., (3) 17.0 kn. 

Answers.—(1) D 1.6 mi., (2) D 1.8 mi., (3) D 1.9 mi. 

909f. The navigator of a vessel obtains bearings on West Bank Lightship, as follows: 
033° at 1423, 021° at 1435, 010° at 1443. 

Required.—The course being made good over the ground. 

Answer.—COG 073°. 

909g. A vessel on course 214°, speed 14.0 knots, fixes its position at latitude 
40°33'0N, longitude 164°21‘'5W at 1200. At 1254 a second fix places the vessel at 
latitude 40°22'0N, longitude 164°32/5 W. 

Required. —The set and drift of the current during the run. 

Answers.—Set 249°, drift 1.6 kn. 

910a. The navigator of a vessel steaming at 17 knots observes the following pairs 
of relative bearings on different landmarks and seamarks as indicated: 


Relative Relative 

Time Object bearing Time Object bearing 

{Li £238 A 318° Gin 19825 G 335° 
1258 A 292° 1350 C 3032 

(2) 1306 B 040° (4) 1401 D 281° 
LSzZit B 059° 1452 D Dis tl 


Required.—In each case, the distance off at the time of the second bearing, and the 
distance when abeam, using table 7. 


Answers.— 
Object Dist. at 2nd bearing Dist. abeam 
Gps 9.2 8.5 
(2) B 8.3 oil 
(3) C ney 4.8 
(4) ja) 34. 8 34. 0 


910b. A vessel is steaming on course 193° at 20 knots. The following true bearings 
are observed on the objects indicated: 


True True 

Time Object Bearing Time Object Bearing 

(1) 0800 A 229° (4) *09124> - D 21525 
0836 A 265° 0927 D 238° 
(2) 0840 B 238° (5) 0929 E 2238 
0855 B 283° 0954 E Boog 
(3) 0855 C 256°5 (6) 0959 F 2a3e 
0906 C 283° 1031 F Pano 


Required.—Without plotting, and without the use of table 7, determine the dis- 
tances off A, B, D, and E at the time of the second bearing, and the distances off B, C, 
D, E, and F when abeam. 


Answers .— 
Object Dist. at 2nd bearing Dist. abeam 

(1) A 12. 0 — 

(2) B H-i(0 5. 0 
(3) C — 13) 
(4) D 5. 0 3. 0 
(5) E 8.3 Fig: 
(6) Ff — 10. 7 
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911a. Two shoals to the south of South Baker Range Light are marked by buoys. 
The positions of the buoys are reported to be unreliable because of the recent passage of 
astorm. At the narrowest point in the channel the position of the danger aus on 
each side is lat. 40°25/5N, long. 164°37/2 W; and lat. 40°25-7 N, long. 164°35‘6 W. 

Required —The maximum and minimum danger bearings on South Baker Range 
Light to clear the shoals. 


Answers.—B 018° and B 007°. 

911b. A vessel is to pass along the coast north of Parker Point and inside a sub- 
merged rock a short distance offshore. In this area the five-fathom curve (the danger 
sounding) is farthest offshore at lat. 40°24°5N, long. 164°22'3W. The closest safe 
approach to the rock is at lat. 40°24‘4N, long. 164°22°9 W. 

Required—The maximum and minimum horizontal sextant angles between 
Parker Point Light and the prominent cupola to the north of it which will permit safe 
passage between the five-fathom curve and the rock. 

Answers.—Danger angles: 92° and 68°. 

9lic. A vessel steaming at 13.0 knots has West Bank Lightship abeam at 0311, 
and immediately begins a course change to keep the lightship broad on the beam. At 
0316 the change in heading is noted. 

Required.—(1) Distance off if the heading change is 19°. 

(2) Distance off if the heading change is 16°. 

Answers.—(1) D 3.2 mi., (2) D 3.9 mi. 

916a. A lookout at a height of eye of 55 feet observes a flashing light on the horizon. 
The light is timed and identified as a navigational light 117 feet above sea level. 

Requred.—The distance of the vessel from the light when it is first observed. 

Answer.—D 20.9 mi. 

916b. The light of Hanford Mid-channel Buoy is located 11 feet above sea level 
and has a charted range of 6 miles. At 0207 a vessel on course 221°, speed 15 knots, 
passes West Bank Lightship abeam, 0.9 mile to starboard. The height of eye on the 
bridge is 48 feet. 

Required.—(1) The distance at which the navigator, on the bridge, can expect 
to see the buoy light in clear weather with good visibility. 

(2) The time and bearing at which the light should be sighted. 

Answers.—(1) 1D. 6,0 mi,; (2)0T0302, B 202° 

916c. A navigational light 120 feet above sea level has a charted range of 
17 miles. 


Required.—The distance at which an observer at a height of eye of 60 feet can expect 
to see the light. 

Answer.—D 17 to 21.4 mi., depending upon the luminous range of the light. 

920. The mean high water lunitidal interval at a certain port is 2°17. 

Required.—The approximate times of each high and low water on a day when 
the moon transits the local meridian at 1146. 

Answers —HW at 0139 and 1403, LW at 0751 and 2015. 


922. List chronologically the times and heights of all tides at New York (The 
Battery) on February 11, 1958. 


Answer.— 
Time Tide Height 
0157 HW 4.5 ft. 
0831 LW (—) 0.1 ft. 
1423 HW 3.8 ft. 


2049 LW (= eOalatts 
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923. List chronologically the times and heights of all tides at Castle Point, 
Hoboken, N. J. (No. 1569) on March 18, 1958. 


Answer .— 
Time Tide Height 
01138 LW (—) 0.3 ft. 
0723 HW 4.4 ft. 
1336 LW (—) 0.4 ft. 
1945 HW 4.3 -{t. 


924a. Find the height of tide at Union Stock Yards, New York (No. 1573) at 
0600 on February 6, 1958. 

Answer.—Ht. of tide at 0600, 0.3 ft. 

924b. The captain of a vessel drawing 24 feet wishes to pass over a temporary 
obstruction near Bayonne, N. J. (No. 1555) having a charted depth of 22 feet, passage 
to be made during the evening of March 5, 1958. 

Required—The earliest and latest times that the passage can be made, allowing 
a safety margin of two feet. 

Answers.—Earliest time 1806, latest time 2148. 

926. Determine the sequence of currents at The Narrows on January 8, 1958. 

Answer.— 


0000 Ebb current, 56™ after slack. 
0222 Maximum ebb of 2.3 knots. 
0543 Slack, flood begins. 

0821 Maximum flood of 2.2 knots. 
1135 Slack, ebb begins. 

1454 Maximum ebb of 2.5 knots. 
1828 Slack, flood begins. 

2051 Maximum flood of 1.9 knots. 
2357 Slack, ebb begins. 

2400 Ebb current, 3™ after slack. 


927. Determine the sequence of currents at Highlands Bridge, Shrewsbury River 
(No. 1083) on January 5, 1958. 
Answer.— 


0000 Ebb current, 22™ before maximum velocity (speed). 
0022 Maximum ebb of 2.7 knots. 
0351 Slack, flood begins. 
0628 Maximum flood of 3.3 knots, setting 170°. 
0940 Slack, ebb begins. 
1302 Maximum ebb of 3.0 knots. 
1644 Slack, flood begins. 
1855 Maximum flood of 2.6 knots, setting 170°. 
2150 Slack, ebb begins. 
2400 Ebb current, 1°11™ before maximum velocity (speed). 
928a. Find the speed of the current at Bear Mountain Bridge (No. 1029) at 0900 
on February 19, 1958. 
Answer.—Speed 0.5 kn. 
928b. At about what time during the morning of February 3, 1958, does the flood 
current northwest of The Battery (No. 1001) reach a speed of 1.0 knot? 
Answer.—T 0525. 
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929. A vessel arrives at Ambrose Channel Entrance two hours after flood begins 
at The Narrows on the morning of February 16, 1958. 

Required.—(1) The speed through the water required to take fullest advantage of 
the flood tide in steaming to Chelsea Docks. 

(2) The average current to be expected. 

(3) Estimated time of arrival off Chelsea Docks. 

Answers.—(1) S 9 kn., (2) S 1.4 kn., (3) ETA 0608. 

930. A vessel on course 337° begins a 90° turn at half right rudder when a buoy 
is close aboard. When the heading is 067°, the buoy bears 192°, distant 1225 yards 
by radar. 

Required.—Advance and transfer. 

Answers.—Advance 1,000 yards, transfer 712 yards. 

931. In the solution of this problem, a plotting sheet covering the area between 
latitudes 40°29’35” N and 40°30’25” N, and longitudes 164°19’35” W and 164°20’50” W 
will be needed. The plotting sheet or chart used for other problems of this chapter 
will be suitable if the scale is adjusted so that one graduation equals 50 feet (two 
graduations equal one second of arc). 

A vessel in convoy receives orders to anchor in lat. 40°29’50” N, long. 164°20’25” W. 
After studying the chart, the navigator and captain select two landmarks to use as 
reference points in making the approach. Landmark A is located at lat. 40°29’40” N, 
long. 164°20’50” W; landmark B at lat. 40°30’20”N, long. 164°20’30”W. It is 
decided that the approach will be made with landmark A dead ahead. The gyro 
repeater to be used in taking bearings is located 200 feet abaft the hawsepipes. 

Required.—(1) The course during approach. The bearings of landmark B when 
there are (2) 1,000 yards, (3) 600 yards, (4) 400 yards, (5) 200 yards, (6) 100 yards, 
(7) 0 yards (the let-go point) to go, assuming the vessel keeps landmark A dead ahead. 

Answers.—(1) C 242°5, (2) B 29595, (3) B 31490, (4) B 325°5, (5) B 337°5, 
(6) B 343°5, (7) B 34925. 
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CHAPTER X 


RADIO WAVES 


1001. Source of radio waves.—All matter is made up of tiny particles called atoms. 
Each atom has a central nucleus composed principally of subatomic particles called 
protons and neutrons. One or more electrons revolve around the nucleus in orbits 
resembling those of planets around the sun (art. 1407). The number and arrangement 
of the particles constituting an atom of each element of matter determine the properties 
of that element. Electrons, each having a mass of only about 1/1,840 that of a proton 
or neutron, are kept in their orbits principally by means of an attractive electrical force, 
each electron carrying one negative ‘‘charge’” and each proton one positive “charge.” 
Like charges repel and unlike charges attract. This electrical attraction is additional 
to the gravitational attraction existing between all particles in the universe. The 
neutron is electrically neutral. 

Under suitable conditions, some electrons become detached from their atoms. 
An excess or deficiency of electrons in a nonconductor is called static electricity. A 
substance which provides a path for electron movement with relatively little resistance 
is called a conductor. A flow of electrons along such a conductor constitutes an electric 
current, although the current direction is conventionally considered to be opposite 
to the direction of flow of the electrons. A direct current flows continuously in the 
same direction. If the strength of the current varies rhythmically but does not change 
direction, the current is said to be pulsating. If the direction of flow periodically re- 
verses, an alternating current results. 

In addition to its electrical and gravitational forces, a moving electron is accom- 
panied by a magnetic force. As long as the flow is steady, the magnetic force is con- 
stant. If a conductor is in the region of influence or field of magnetism, there is no 
noticeable effect unless the strength of the field is changing, or relative motion exists 
between the conductor and the field, when an induced current flows in the conductor. 
The extent to which a substance has electrons free to move under suitable influence 
determines its value as a conductor. One which offers great resistance to such flow is 
called an insulator. 

In a suitable electrical system, an electric charge creates a magnetic field which 
builds up to a maximum. If the electric current is then discontinued, the magnetic 
field collapses. This change in the strength of the magnetic field induces an electric 
current in the conductor, but in the opposite direction to the original current. This 
current creates a new magnetic field, and the cycle repeats. Thus, an alternating 
current is produced, the strength increasing to a maximum in one direction, decreasing 
to zero, increasing to a maximum in the opposite direction, and again decreasing to zero 
to start a new cycle. This cycle is repeated many times each second, the number 
depending upon the characteristics of the system. Such a system is called an os- 
cillating circuit. 

A relatively small amount of energy is dissipated as heat in overcoming the resist- 
ance of the circuit. The remainder continues to oscillate between electric and magnetic 
fields. The build-up and collapse of each field occurs at about the speed of light, which 
is approximately 186,000 statute miles (300,000,000 meters) per second. If a relatively 
long period of time is available for the cycle to occur, the energy is fully transferred 
before the next step occurs. However, if the cycle is speeded until the time needed 
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for each field to build up or collapse is more than about one-half cycle, some of the 
energy becomes detached and is radiated into space, through which it travels at about 
the speed of light. This electromagnetic radiation, having both electrical and magnetic 
properties, is known as radio waves, if of a frequency suitable for radio communication, 
1002. Radio wave terminology—The build-up and collapse of the electric 
and magnetic fields are proportional to the sine of the portion of the cycle PRS 
as shown in figure 1002. This representation has led to the use of the term “wave 
when referring to electromagnetic propagation. The highest point on the curve (in 
the direction considered positive) is the crest, and the lowest point the trough. Either 
point may be called the peak, considered positive or negative if a distinction is desired. 
The displacement of a peak from zero is called the amplitude. The forward side of 
any wave is called the wave front. For a nondirectional antenna each wave proceeds 
outward as an expanding sphere (or hemisphere). 
One cycle is a complete sequence of values, as from crest to crest. The distance 
traveled by the energy during one cycle is the wave length, usually expressed in metric 
units (meters, centimeters, 


1 CYCLE etc.). The number of cycles 

3 atari LENGTH repeated during unit time (usu- 
ally one second) is the fre- 

ye AMPLITUDE quency. ‘This is given in cycles 


per second (cps), kilocycles per 
second (ke), megacycles per 
second (mc), or occasionally 
kilomegacycles per second 
(kme). <A _ kilocycle is 1,000 
cycles, a megacycle is 1,000,000 


FIELD STRENGTH 
= oO —-_ 


Trough 


de TIME OR = cycles, and a kilomegacycle is 
DISTANCE 1,000,000,000 cycles. Wave 
Figure 1002.—Radio wave terminology. length and frequency are in- 


versely proportional. The 
approximate value of either may be found by dividing 300,000,000 by the other 
quantity, if wave length is expressed in meters and frequency in cycles per second. 
Thus, if the frequency is 1,500 kilocycles per second (1,500,000 cps), the wave 


length is eo ep = 200 meters. If the wave length is ten centimeters (0.1 meter), 
the frequency is about 200 000,000 _3,000,000,000 cycles per second or three kilomega- 


cycles (usually expressed as 3,000 megacycles). A more precise value for the speed of 
propagation in air is 299,708,000 meters per second. ‘This is equivalent to 186,230 
statute miles, or 161,829 nautical miles, per second. The exact value varies slightly 
with density of the medium through which the wave travels, and frequency. The 
speed in a vacuum is a little more than that in air. 

The phase of a wave is the amount by which the cycle has progressed from a speci- 
fied origin. For most purposes it is stated in circular measure, a complete cycle being 
considered 360°. Generally, the origin is not important, principal interest being the 
phase relative to that of some other wave. Thus, two waves having crests one-fourth 
cycle apart are said to be 90° “out of phase.”’ If the crest of one wave occurs at the 
trough of another, the two are 180° out of phase. 

1003. Electromagnetic spectrum.—The entire range of electromagnetic radiation 
frequencies is called the electromagnetic spectrum. The range of frequencies suitable 
for radio transmission, called the radio spectrum, extends from ten kilocycles per second 
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.to 300,000 megacycles per second, approximately. For convenience, it is divided into 
a number of bands, as shown in table 1003. Below the radio spectrum, but overlap- 
ping it, is the audio frequency band, extending from 20 to 20,000 cycles per second, 
approximately. This is the range of frequencies that can be heard by the human 


ear. Above the radio spectrum are heat and infrared, the visible spectrum (light in 


its various colors), ultraviolet, X-rays, gamma rays, and cosmic rays. 


cluded in table 1003. 


These are in- 
Waves shorter than one meter are sometimes called microwaves. 


Band ee Range of frequency Range of wave length 

Audio frequency AF 20 to 20,000 cps 15,000,000 to 15,000 m 
Radio frequency RF 10 ke to 300,000 mec 30,000 m to 0.1 em 

Very low frequency VLF 10 to 30 ke 30,000 to 10,000 m 

Low frequency LE 30 to 300 ke 10,000 to 1,000 m 

Medium frequency MF 300 to 3,000 ke 1,000 to 100 m 

High frequency HF 3 to 30 me 100 to 10 m 

Very high frequency VHF 30 to 300 me 10 tolm 

Ultra high frequency UHF 300 to 3,000 me 100 to 10 cm 

Super high frequency SHF 3,000 to 30,000 me 10 to 1 cm 

Extremely high frequency; EHF 30,000 to 300,000 me 1 to 0.1 cm 
Heat and infrared * 10® to 3.9 108 me 0.03 to 7.6X10~ cm 
Visible spectrum * 3.9X 108 to 7.9108 me 7.6X10-5 to 3.8 10-5 cm 
Ultraviolet * 7.9X108 to 2.3X10% me | 3.8X10- to 1.3<10-§ cm 
X-rays * 2.0X 10° to 3.01013 me | 1.5X10-5 to 1.0X10-® cm 
Gamma rays * 2.3X10"to 3.010" me | 1.3X10-8 to 1.010-! em 
Cosmic rays * >4.8X 10 me <10.2) << Omt2acm 


* Values approximate. 
Table 1003.—Electromagnetic spectrum. 


1004. Polarization.—As indicated in article 1001, radio waves have both electrical 
and magnetic properties. The two fields are conceived as having direction associated 
with the orientation of the vibrations. The direction of the electric component of the 
field is called the polarization of the electromagnetic field. Thus, if the electric com- 
ponent is vertical, the wave is said to be “vertically polarized,’ and if horizontal, 
“horizontally polarized.’?’ A wave traveling through space may be polarized in any 
direction. One traveling along the surface of the earth is always vertically polarized 
because the earth, a conductor, short-circuits any horizontal component. The magnetic 
field and the electrical field are always mutually perpendicular. 

1005. Reflection—When radio waves strike a surface, they are reflected in the 
same manner as light waves, if conditions are favorable. Radio waves of all frequencies 
are reflected by the surface of the earth. The strength of the reflected wave depends 
upon grazing angle (the angle between the incident ray and the horizontal), type of po- 
larization, frequency, reflecting properties of the surface, and divergence of the reflected 
ray. Lower frequency results in greater penetration. At very low frequencies usable 
radio signals can be received some distance below the surface of the sea. 

A change of phase takes place when a wave is reflected from the surface of the 
earth. The amount of the change varies with the conductivity of the earth and the 
polarization of the wave, reaching a maximum of 180° for a horizontally polarized 
wave reflected from sea water (considered to have infinite conductivity). When 
direct waves (those traveling from transmitter to receiver in a relatively straight line, 
without reflection) and reflected waves arrive at a receiver, the total signal is the vector 
sum of the two. If the signals are in phase, they reinforce each other, producing a 
stronger signal. If there is a phase difference, the signals tend to cancel each other, 
the cancellation being complete if the phase difference is 180° and the two signals 
have the same amplitude. This interaction of waves is called wave interference. A 
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phase difference may occur because of the change of phase i: a pai ee 
because of the longer path followed by it. The second effect decreases with gre 
distance between transmitter and receiver, for under these conditions the caer 
in path lengths is smaller. At lower frequencies there is no practical solution ) 
interference caused in this way. For VHF and higher frequencies the condition can 
be improved by elevating the antenna, if the wave is vertically polarized. Also, 
interference at higher frequencies can be more nearly eliminated because of the 
ereater ease of beaming the signal to avoid reflection. 

Reflections may also occur from mountains, trees, and other obstacles. Such 
reflection is negligible for lower frequencies, but becomes more prevalent as frequency 
increases. In radio communication it can be reduced by using directional antennas, 
but this solution is not always available for navigational systems. 

Various reflecting surfaces occur in the atmosphere. At high frequencies, reflec- 
tions take place from rain. At still higher frequencies, reflections are possible from 
clouds, particularly rain clouds. Reflections may even occur at a sharply defined 
boundary surface between air masses, as when warm, moist air flows over cold, dry 
air. When such a surface is rougbly parallel to the surface of the earth, radio waves 
may travel for greater distances than normal. A somewhat similar condition is 
described in article 1006. The principal source of reflection in the atmosphere is the 
ionosphere (arts. 1007, 1008). 

1006. Refraction of radio waves is similar to that of light waves (art. 1613). 
Thus, as a signal passes from air of one density to that of a different density, the direc- 
tion of travel is altered. The principal cause of refraction in the atmosphere is the 
difference in temperature and pressure occurring at various heights and in different 
air masses. 

Refraction occurs at all frequencies, but at those below 30 mc the effect is small as 
compared with ionospheric effects (art. 1008), diffraction (art. 1009), and absorption 
(art. 1010). At higher frequencies, refraction in the lower layer of the atmosphere 
extends the radio horizon to a distance about 15 percent greater than the visible 
horizon. The effect is the same as if the radius of the earth were about one-third 
greater than it is, and there were no refraction. 

Sometimes the lower portion of the atmosphere becomes stratified with horizontal 
layers of air having certain characteristics, resulting in nonstandard temperature and 
moisture changes with height. If there is a marked temperature inversion (art. 3815) 
or a sharp decrease in water vapor content with increased height, a horizontal radio 
duct may be formed. High frequency radio waves traveling horizontally within the 
duct are refracted to such an extent that they remain within the duct, following the 
curvature of the earth for phenomenal distances. This is called super-refraction. 
Maximum results are obtained when both transmitting and receiving antennas are 
within the duct. There is a lower limit to the frequency affected by ducts. It varies 
from about 200 me to more than 1,000 me. 

At night, surface ducts may occur over land due to cooling of the surface. At sea, 
surface ducts about 50 feet thick may occur at any time in the trade wind belt. Surface 
ducts 100 feet or more in thickness may extend from land out to sea when warm air from 
the land flows over the cooler ocean surface. Elevated ducts from a few feet to more 
than 1,000 feet in thickness may occur at elevations of 1,000 to 5,000 feet, due to the 
settling of a large air mass. This is a frequent occurrence in Southern California and 
certain areas of the Pacific Ocean. 

Refraction effects associated with the ionosphere are discussed in article 1008. 

A bending in the horizontal plane occurs when a ground wave (art. 1008) crosses a 
coast at an oblique angle. This is due to a marked difference in the conducting and 
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reflecting properties of the land and water over which the wave travels. The 
effect is known as coastal refraction or land effect. 

1007. The ionosphere.—Since an atom normally has an equal number of negatively 
charged electrons and positively charged protons, it is electrically neutral. An ion 
is an atom or group of atoms which has become electrically charged, either positively 
or negatively, by the loss or gain of one or more electrons. 

Loss of electrons may occur in a variety of ways. In the atmosphere, ions are 
usually formed by collision of atoms with rapidly moving particles, or by the action of 
cosmic rays or ultraviolet light. In the lower portion of the atmosphere, recombination 
soon occurs, leaving a small percentage ofions. In thin atmosphere far above the surface 
of the earth, however, atoms are widely separated and a large number of ions may be 
present. The region of numerous positive and negative ions and unattached electrons 
is called the ionosphere. The extent of ionization depends upon the kinds of atoms 
present in the atmosphere, the density of the atmosphere, and the position relative to 
the sun (time of day and season). After sunset, ions and electrons recombine faster 
than they are separated, decreasing the ionization of the atmosphere. 

An electron can be separated from its atom only by the application of greater 
energy than that holding the electron. Since the energy of the electron depends 
primarily upon the kind of an atom of which it is a part, and its position relative to the 
nucleus of that atom, different kinds of radiation may cause ionization of different 
substances. 

In the outermost regions of the atmosphere the density is so low that oxygen 
exists largely as separate atoms, rather than combining as molecules as it does nearer 
the surface of the earth. At great heights the energy level is low and ionization from 
solar radiation isintense. Thisis known asthe F layer. Above this level the ionization 
decreases because of the lack of atoms to be ionized. Below this level it decreases 
because the ionizing agent of appropriate energy has already been absorbed. During 
daylight, two levels of maximum F ionization can be detected, the F, layer at about 
125 statute miles above the surface of the earth, and the F, layer at about 90 statute 
miles. At night, these combine to form a single F layer. 

At a height of about 60 statute miles the solar radiation not absorbed by the F 
layer encounters, for the first time, large numbers of oxygen molecules. Anew maximum 
ionization occurs, known as the E layer. The height of this layer is quite constant, in 
contrast with the fluctuating F layer. At night the E layer becomes weaker, sometimes 
completely disappearing. 

Below the E layer a weak D layer forms at a height of about 45 statute miles, where 
the incoming radiation encounters ozone (Os) for the first time. The D layer is the 
principal source of absorption of HF waves, and of reflection of LF and VLE waves 
during daylight. 

1008. The ionosphere and radio waves.—When a radio wave encounters a particle 
having an electric charge, it causes that particle to vibrate. The vibrating particle 
absorbs electromagnetic energy from the radio wave and reradiates it. The net effect 
is a change of polarization and an alteration of the path of the wave. That portion of 
the wave in a more highly ionized region travels faster, causing the wave front to tilt 
and the wave to be directed toward a region of less intense ionization. 

Refer to figure 1008a, in which a single layer of the ionosphere is considered. Ray 
1 enters the ionosphere at such an angle that its path is altered, but it passes on through 
and proceeds outward into space. As the angle with the horizontal decreases, a critical 
value is reached where the ray (2) is bent or reflected back toward the earth. As the 
angle is still further decreased, as at 3, the return to earth occurs at a greater distance 
from the transmitter. 
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A wave reaching a receiver by way of the ionosphere is called a sky ie ore. 
expression is also appropriately applied to a wave reflected from an air mass ee ary. 
In common usage, however, it is generally associated with the ionosphere. e wave 
which travels along the surface of the earth is called a ground wave. At angles greater 
than the critical angle, no sky-wave signal is received. Therefore, there is a minimum 
distance from the transmitter at which sky waves can be received. ‘This is called the 
skip distance, shown in figure 1008a. If the ground wave extends out for less distance 
than the skip distance, a skip zone occurs, in which no signal is received. 

The critical radiation angle depends upon the intensity of ionization, and the fre- 
quency of the radio wave. As the frequency increases, the angle becomes smaller. At 
frequencies greater than about 30 mc virtually all of the energy penetrates through or is 
absorbed by the ionosphere. Therefore, at any given receiver there is a maximum 
usable frequency if sky waves are to be utilized. The strongest signals are received 
at or slightly below this frequency. ‘There is also a lower practical frequency beyond 
which signals are too weak to be of value. Within this band the optimum frequency 


; Skip Distance 


Figure 1008a.—The effect of the ionosphere on radio waves. 


can be selected to give best results. It cannot be too near the maximum usable frequency 
because this frequency fluctuates with changes of intensity within the ionosphere. 
During magnetic storms the ionospheric density decreases. The maximum usable 
frequency decreases, and the lower usable frequency increases. The band of usable 
frequencies is thus narrowed. Under extreme conditions it may be completely elim- 
inated, isolating the receiver and causing a radio blackout. 

Sky-wave signals reaching a given receiver may arrive by any of several paths, 
as shown in figure 1008b. A signal which undergoes a single reflection is called a 
“one-hop” signal, one which undergoes two reflections with a ground reflection between 
is called a “two-hop” signal, ete. A “multihop” signal undergoes several reflections. 
The layer at which the reflection occurs is usually indicated, also, as “one hop E,” 
“two hop F,”’ ete. 

Because of the different paths and phase changes occurring at each reflection, the 
various signals arriving at a receiver have different phase relationships. Since the 
density of the ionosphere is continually fluctuating, the strength and phase relation- 
ships of the various signals may undergo an almost continuous change. Thus, the 
various signals may reinforce each other at one moment and cancel each other at the 
next, resulting in fluctuations of the strength of the total signal received. This is 
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called fading. This phenomenon may also be caused by interaction of components 
within a single reflected wave, or changes in its strength due to changes in the reflecting 
surface. lonospheric changes are associated with fluctuations in the radiation received 
from the sun, since this is the principal cause of ionization. Signals from the F layer 
are particularly erratic because of the rapidly fluctuating conditions within the layer 
itself. 

The maximum distance at which a one-hop-E signal can be received is about 
1,400 miles. At this distance the signal leaves the transmitter in approximately a 
horizontal direction. A one-hop-F signal can be received out to about 2,500 miles. 
At low frequencies ground waves extend out for great distances. 

A sky wave may undergo a change of polarization during reflection from the 
ionosphere, accompanied by an alteration in the direction of travel of the wave. This is 
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Ficure 1008b.—Various paths by which a sky wave signal’ might be received. 


called polarization error. Near sunrise and sunset, when rapid changes are occurring 
in the ionosphere, reception may become erratic and polarization error a maximum. 
This is called night effect. 

1009. Diffraction——When a radio wave encounters an obstacle, its energy is re- 
flected or absorbed, causing a shadow beyond the obstacle. However, some energy 
does enter the shadow area because of diffraction. This is explained by Huygens’ 
principle, which states that every point on the surface of a wave front rs a source of 
radiation, transmitting energy in all directions ahead of the wave. No noticeable effect 
of this principle is observed until the wave front encounters an obstacle, which inter- 
cepts a portion of the wave. From the edge of the obstacle, energy is radiated into 
the shadow area, and also outside of the area. The latter interacts with energy from 
other parts of the wave front, producing alternate bands in which the secondary radi- 
ation reinforces or tends to cancel the energy of the primary radiation. Thus, the 
practical effect of an obstacle is a greatly reduced signal strength in the shadow area, 
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Figure 1009.—Diffraction. 


and a disturbed pattern for a short distance outside the shadow area. This is illus- 
trated in figure 1009. 


The amount of diffraction is inversely proportional to the frequency, being greatest 
at very low frequencies. 

1010. Absorption and scattering.—The amplitude of a radio wave expanding out- 
ward through space varies inversely with distance. That is, it gets weaker with in- 
creased distance. The decrease of strength with distance is called attenuation. Under 
certain conditions the attenuation is greater than in free space. 

A wave traveling along the surface of the earth loses a certain amount of energy 
to the earth. The wave is diffracted downward and absorbed by the earth. As a 
result of this absorption, the remainder of the wave front tilts downward, resulting in 
further absorption by the earth. Attenuation is greater over a surface that is a poor 
conductor. Relatively little absorption occurs over sea water, which is an excellent 
conductor at low frequencies, and low frequency ground waves travel great distances 
over water. 

A sky wave suffers an attenuation loss in its encounter with the ionosphere. The 
amount depends upon the height and composition of the ionosphere, as well as the 
frequency of the radio wave. Maximum ionospheric absorption occurs at about 
1,400 ke. 

In general, atmospheric absorption increases with frequency, being a problem only 
at SHF and EHF. At these frequencies, attenuation is further increased by scattering 
due to reflection by oxygen, water vapor, water droplets, and rain in the atmosphere. 
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1011. Noise.—Unwanted signals in a receiver are called interference. The inten- 
tional production of such interference to obstruct communication is called jamming. 
Unintentional interference is called noise. 

Noise may originate within the receiver. Hum is usually the result of induction 
from neighboring circuits carrying alternating current. Microphonic noise is the result 
of vibration of elements in an electron tube. Irregular crackling or sizzling sounds 
may be caused by poor contacts or faulty components within the receiver. Electron 
movement in normal components causes some noise. This source sets the ultimate 
limit of sensitivity (art. 1018) that can be achieved in a receiver. It is the same at 
any frequency. 

Noise originating outside the receiver may be either man-made or natural. Man- 
made noises originate in electrical appliances, motor and generator brushes, ignition 
systems, and other sources of sparks which transmit electromagnetic signals that are 
picked up by the receiving antenna. 

Natural noise is caused principally by discharge of static electricity in the atmos- 
phere. This is called atmospheric noise, atmospherics, or static. An extreme example 
is a thunderstorm. An exposed surface may acquire a considerable charge of static 
electricity. This may be caused by friction of water or solid particles blown against 
or along such a surface. It may also be caused by splitting of a water droplet which 
strikes the surface, one part of the droplet acquiring a positive charge and the other 
a negative charge. These charges may be transferred to the surface. The charge 
tends to gather at points and ridges of the conducting surface, and when it accumulates 
to a sufficient extent to overcome the insulating properties of the atmosphere, it dis- 
charges into the atmosphere. Under suitable conditions this becomes visible and is 
known as St. Elmo’s fire, which is sometimes seen at mastheads, the ends of yardarms, etc. 

Atmospheric noise occurs to some extent at all frequencies, but decreases with 
higher frequencies. Above about 30 mc it is not generally a problem. 

Since most of the noise occurs at low frequencies, it travels great distances and the 
accumulation may reach troublesome proportions at these frequencies, particularly 
during the summer in mountainous regions. 

1012. Antenna characteristics—Antenna design and orientation have a marked 
effect upon radio wave propagation. For a single-wire antenna, strongest signals are 
transmitted along the perpendicular to the wire, and virtually no signal in the direction 
of the wire. For a vertical antenna, the signal strength is the same in all horizontal 
directions. Unless the polarization undergoes a change during transit, the strongest 
signal received from a vertical transmitting antenna occurs when the receiving antenna is 
also vertical. 

For lower frequencies the radiation of a radio signal takes place by interaction 
between the antenna and the ground. For a vertical antenna, efficiency increases with 
greater length of the antenna. For a horizontal antenna, efficiency increases with 
greater distance between antenna and ground. Near-maximum efficiency is attained 
when this distance is one-half wave length. This is the reason for elevating low fre- 
quency antennas to great heights. However, at the lowest frequencies, the required 
height becomes prohibitively great. At 10 ke it would be about eight nautical miles 
for a half-wave-length antenna. Therefore, lower frequency antennas are inherently 
inefficient. This is partly offset by the greater range of a low frequency signal of the 
same transmitted power as one of higher frequency. 

At higher frequencies, the ground is not used, both conducting portions being 
included in a dipole antenna. Not only can such an antenna be made efficient, but it 
can also be made sharply directive, thus greatly increasing the strength of the signal 
transmitted in a desired direction. 
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The power received is inversely proportional to the square of the distance from the 
transmitter, assuming there is no attenuation due to absorption or scattering. 

1013. Range.—The range at which a usable signal is received pee (i ni a 
power transmitted, the sensitivity of the receiver, frequency, route of trave ae eh 
and perhaps other factors. For the same transmitted power, both the groun lan ‘ 
sky-wave ranges are greatest at the lowest frequencies, but this is somewhat ) set y 
the lesser efficiency of antennas for these frequencies. At higher frequencies, only direct 
waves are useful, and the effective range is greatly reduced. Attenuation, skip distance, 
ground reflection, wave interference, condition of the ionosphere, atmospheric noise 
level, and antenna design all affect the distance at which useful signals can be received. 

1014. Frequency and radio wave propagation.—Frequency 1s an important con- 
sideration in radio wave propagation, as indicated previously. The following summary 
indicates the principal effects associated with the various frequency bands, starting 
with the lowest and progressing to the highest usable radio frequency. 

Very low frequency (VLF, 10 to 30 kc). For a given transmitted power, sky-wave 
signals travel tremendous distances, the ionosphere being most effective in reflecting 
waves of the lowest frequency. Diffraction is also maximum. However, because of 
the long wave length, large antennas are needed, and even these are inefficient, permit- 
ting radiation of relatively small amounts of power. Relatively little energy is reflected 
by the ground or other obstacles. Magnetic storms have little effect upon transmission 
because of the efficiency of the ionosphere in reflecting VLF waves. During such 
storms, VLF signals may constitute the only source of radio communication over great 
distances. However, interference from atmospheric noise may be troublesome. Sig- 
nals may be received below the surface of the sea. 

Low frequency (LF, 30 to 300 ke). As frequency is increased to the LF band, the 
ionosphere becomes less efficient as a reflector, diffraction decreases, ground losses 
increase, and range for a given power output falls off rapidly. However, this is partly 
offset by more efficient transmitting antennas, which can be made of a size practical 
for use aboard ship. The LF band is useful for radio direction finding (art. 1202) and 
ground-wave transmission over medium distances. 

Medium frequency (MF, 300 to 3,000 ke). Ground waves provide dependable 
service, but the range for a given power is reduced greatly, varying from about 400 
miles at the lower portion of the band to about 15 miles at the upper end for a trans- 
mitted signal of one kilowatt. These values are influenced, however, by the power of 
the transmitter, the directivity and efficiency of the antenna, and the nature of the 
terrain over which signals travel. Elevating the antenna to obtain direct waves may 
improve the transmission. At the lower frequencies of the band, sky waves are avail- 
able both day and night. As the frequency is increased, ionospheric absorption increases 
to a maximum at about 1,400 ke. At higher frequencies the absorption decreases, 
permitting increased use of sky waves. Since the ionosphere changes with the hour, 
season, and sunspot cycle, the reliability of sky-wave signals is variable. By careful 
selection of frequency, one can obtain ranges of as much as 8,000 miles with one kilowatt 
of transmitted power, using multihop signals. However, the frequency selection is 
critical. If it is too high, the signals penetrate the ionosphere and are lost in space. 
If it is too low, signals are too weak. In general, sky-wave reception is equally good by 
day or night, but lower frequencies are needed at night. The standard broadcast band 
for commercial stations (535 to 1,605 ke) and the authorized frequencies for loran (art. 
1302) are in the MF band. 

High frequency (HF, 3 to 30 me). As with higher medium frequencies, the ground- 
wave range of HF signals is limited to a few miles, but the elevation of the antenna may 
Increase the direct-wave distance of transmission. Also, the height of the antenna 
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does have an important effect upon sky-wave transmission because the antenna has an 
“image’’ within the conducting earth. The distance between antenna and image is 
related to the height of the antenna, and this distance is as critical as the distance be- 
tween elements of an antenna system. Maximum usable frequencies (art. 1008) fall 
generally within the HF band. By day this may be 10 to 30 me, but during the night 
it may drop to eight to ten me. The HF band is widely used for ship-to-ship and ship- 
to-shore communication. 

Very high frequency (VHF, 30 to 300 mc). Communication is limited primarily 
to the direct wave, or the direct wave plus a ground-reflected wave. Elevating the 
antenna to increase the distance at which direct waves can be used results in increased 
distance of reception, even though some wave interference between direct and ground- 
reflected waves is present. Diffraction is much less than with lower frequencies, but 
is most evident when signals cross sharp mountain peaks or ridges. Under suitable 
conditions, reflections from the ionosphere are sufficiently strong to be useful, but 
generally they are unavailable. There is relatively little interference from atmospheric 
noise in this band. Reasonably efficient directional antennas are possible with VHF. 
The VHF band is much used for communication with aircraft and for radio aids to air 
navigation. The first television and FM channels were within this band. 

Ultra high frequency (UHF, 300 to 3,000 mc). Sky waves are not used in the UHF 
band because the ionosphere is not sufficiently dense to reflect the waves, which pass 
through it into space. Ground waves and ground-reflected waves are used, although 
there is some wave interference. Diffraction is negligible, but the radio horizon extends 
about 15 percent beyond the visible horizon, due principally to refraction. Reception 
of UHF signals is virtually free from fading and interference by atmospheric noise. 
Sharply directive antennas can be produced for transmission in this band, which is 
coming into wider use for television and other line-of-sight transmission. 

Super high frequency (SHF, 3,000 to 30,000 mc). There are no sky waves in the 
SHF band, transmission being entirely by direct and ground-reflected waves. Diffrac- 
tion and interference by atmospheric noise are virtually nonexistent. Highly efficient, 
sharply directive antennas can be produced. Thus, transmission in this band is similar 
to that of UHF, but with the effects of shorter waves being greater. Reflection by 
clouds, water droplets, dust particles, etc., increases, causing greater scattering, in- 
creased wave interference, and fading. At the upper end of the band, absorption in 
the atmosphere increases as the frequency approaches that of molecular motion. Use 
of this band is largely experimental. 

Extremely high frequency (EHF, 30,000 to 300,000 mc). The effects of shorter 
waves are more pronounced in the EHF band, transmission being free from wave 
interference, diffraction, fading, and interference by atmospheric noise. Only direct 
and ground-reflected waves are available. Scattering and absorption in the atmosphere 
are pronounced and may produce an upper limit to the frequency useful in radio com- 
munication. The EHF band is a region of experimentation. 

1015. Regulation of frequency use.—While the characteristics of various fre- 
quencies are important to the selection of the most suitable one for any given purpose, 
these are not the only considerations. Confusion and extensive interference would 
result if every user had complete freedom of selection. Some form of regulation is 
needed. The allocation of various frequency bands to particular uses is a matter of 
international agreement. Within the United States the Federal Communications 
Commission has responsibility for authorizing use of particular frequencies. In some 
cases a given frequency is allocated to several widely separated transmitters, but only 
under conditions which minimize interference, as during daylight hours. Interference 
between stations is further reduced by the use of channels, each of a narrow band of 
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frequencies. That is, assigned frequencies are separated by an arbitrary band of 
frequencies that are not authorized for use. In the case of radio aids to navigation, 
ship communications, etc., bands of several channels are allocated, permitting selection 
of band and channel by the user. 

1016. Kinds of radio transmission.—A series of waves transmitted at constant 
frequency and amplitude is called a continuous wave (CW). This cannot be heard 
except at the very lowest radio frequencies, when it may produce, in a receiver, an 
audible hum of high pitch. pate, . 

Although a continuous wave may be used directly, as in radio direction finding 
(art. 1202) or Decca (art. 1309), it is more commonly modified in some manner. This 
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Ficure 1016a.—Amplitude modulation (upper figure) and frequency 
modulation (lower figure) by the same modulating wave. 


is called modulation. When this occurs, the continuous wave serves as a carrier wave 
for information. Any of several types of modulation may be used. 

In amplitude modulation (AM) the amplitude of the carrier wave is altered in 
accordance with the amplitude of a modulating wave, usually of audio frequency, as 
shown in figure 1016a. In the receiver the signal is demodulated by removing the 
modulating wave and converting it back to its original form. This form of modulation 
1s widely used in voice radio, as in the standard broadcast band of commercial 
broadcasting. 

If the frequency instead of the amplitude is altered in accordance with the amplitude 
of the impressed signal, as shown in figure 1016a, frequency modulation (FM) occurs. 
This is used for FM broadcasts and the sound portion of television broadcasts. 
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Pulse modulation (PM) is somewhat different, there being no impressed modulating 
wave. In this form of transmission, very short bursts of carrier wave are transmitted 
separated by relatively long periods of “silence,” during which there is no inatislisnion: 
This type of transmission, illustrated in figure 1016b, is used in some common radio 
navigational aids, including radar (art. 1208) and loran (art. 1302). 
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Fieure 1016b.—Pulse modulation. 


1017. Transmitters.—A radio transmitter consists essentially of (1) a power supply 
to furnish direct current, (2) an oscillator to convert direct current into radio-frequency 
oscillations (the carrier wave), (3) a device to control the generated signal, (4) an 
amplifier to increase the output of the oscillator. For some transmitters a microphone 
is needed with a modulator and final amplifier to modulate the carrier wave. In addi- 
tion, an antenna and ground (for lower frequencies) are needed to produce electromag- 
netic radiation. These components are illustrated diagrammatically in figure 1017. 
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Ficure 1017.—Components of a radio transmitter. 


1018. Receivers.—When a radio wave passes a conductor, a current is induced 
in that conductor. A radio receiver is a device which accepts the power thus generated 
in an antenna, and transforms it into usable form. It should be able to select signals 
of a single frequency (actually a narrow band of frequencies) from among the many 
which may reach the receiving antenna. If necessary, the receiver should be able to 
demodulate the signal, and always it should provide adequate amplification. The 
output of a receiver may be presented audibly by earphones or loud speaker; or visually 
on a dial, cathode ray tube (art. 1019), counter, or other display. Thus, the useful 
reception of radio signals requires three components: (1) an antenna, (2) a receiver, 
and (3) a display unit. 

Radio receivers differ mainly in (1) frequency range, the range of frequencies to 
which they can be tuned; (2) selectivity, the ability to confine reception to signals of 
the desired frequency and avoid others of nearly the same frequency; (3) sensitivity, 
the ability to amplify a weak signal to usable strength against a background of noise; 
(4) stability, the ability to resist drift from conditions or values to which set; and (5) 
fidelity, the completeness with which the essential characteristics of the original signal 
are reproduced. Receivers may have additional features such as an automatic fre- 
quency control, automatic noise limiter, etc. 
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Some of these characteristics are interrelated. For instance, if a receiver lacks 
selectivity, signals of a frequency differing slightly from those to which me receiver 
is tuned may be received. This condition is called spillover, and the resulting nee 
ference is called cross talk. If the selectivity 1s increased sufficiently to prevent spill- 
over, it may not permit receipt of a great enough band of frequencies to obtain the 
full range of those of the desired signal. Thus, the fidelity may be reduced. 

1019. The cathode ray tube is a useful device for presenting certain types of 
information. This tube, with its associated controls, is often called an oscilloscope, 
or scope for short. In television receivers it is usually called the picture tube. 

The essential components of a cathode ray tube are shown in figure 1019. At the 
left is a cathode which serves as a source of electrons. In this usage it is called an 
electron gun. The electrons are collected and focused into a beam by a focusing 
anode, and then speeded up by an accelerating anode. If there were no other con- 
trols, the beam of electrons would travel the remainder of the length of the tube and 
strike the enlarged, curved surface of the tube face at its center, approximately. The 
inside of the face is coated with a material known as a phosphor (such as zinc sul- 
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Figure 1019.—A cathode ray tube. 


phide or calcium sulphide) which becomes luminous (phosphorescent) where a beam of 
electrons impinges upon it. If the beam is sharply focused, a dot of light appears at 
the point of impact. 

By means of the vertical deflection plates, the beam is bent upward or downward. 
This is accomplished by impressing electric charges on these plates. The beam, being 
negatively charged, is repelled by the negative plate and attracted by the positive 
plate. If an alternating current is used, the strength and polarity of the electric 
charge on each plate changes continually, causing the beam to be deflected alternately 
up and down. This results in vertical motion of the spot of light on the face of the 
tube. If the motion is sufficiently rapid, a vertical line appears on the face of the 
tube. This is true not only because of the persistency of vision within the eye, but 
also because the tube face does not immediately fade when the stream of electrons is 
moved to another point. This visible line is called a trace, and the motion of the dot 
in producing it, a sweep. A horizontal trace can be made by means of the horizontal 
ae plates which operate in a manner similar to that of the vertical deflection 
plates. 

If both sets of plates are energized at the same time, the spot of light can be moved 
to various places on the face of the tube. If two alternating currents are properly 
synchronized, the spot can be made to trace repeatedly some pattern, such as a sine 
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wave. It is generally desirable to have one trace repeated in accordance with a pre- 
arranged plan, having the deflection such that motion in one direction across the 
face of the tube is relatively slow, and that in the opposite direction is very fast, so 
that the return of the spot to a starting point is almost instantaneous. Such a return 
is called flyback, and the faint trace that may be visible is called a retrace. The 
position of the spot along the trace can be used as a measurement of elapsed time 
since the spot was at some reference point. This is usually accomplished by having 
a received signal impress a momentary charge on the other set of deflecting plates, 
causing a deflection of the trace as the spot is momentarily moved to one side of the 
line; or by causing the reeeived signal to intensify the spot, causing it to glow brighter. 

By suitable controls, the trace can be divided into two or more parts, made to 
rotate, or take any of a great variety of motions and shapes. 

In a dark trace tube the spot appears dark on a lighter background. 

The cathode ray tube has many applications in electronic navigational equipment. 
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CHAPTER XI 
ELECTRONICS AND NAVIGATION 


1101. Electronics is the science and technology relating to the emission, flow, and 
effects of electrons in a vacuum or through a semiconductor such as a gas, and to 
systems using devices in which this action takes place. The widest use of electronics 
is in radio in its various forms. However, by the definition given above, electronics 
may be used in a secondary sense in a great many devices which are otherwise unrelated 
to radio. 

1102. Use of electronics in navigation._-The expression “electronic navigation”’ 
may imply a distinct type of navigation comparable to celestial navigation, piloting, 
and dead reckoning. However, the use of electronics by the navigator is nearly 
always in one of these fields, although it is true that piloting techniques have been 
extended far from shore. 

In celestial navigation, electronics is used for transmission of radio time signals 
to ships at sea, permitting the frequent checking of chronometers. A more direct 
application is the radio sextant. If the body is above the horizon, this instrument can 
measure altitudes of the sun and moon through an overcast or in clear weather, day or 
night. With further development, it may be possible to use this instrument for measure- 
ment of altitudes of other celestial bodies. 

In piloting, electronics has its widest application. In addition to the various 
radio aids commonly associated with navigation, electronics is used in the echo sounder 
(art. 619), sonar (art. 1108), and sofar (art. 1313). 

In dead reckoning, electronics is used in some devices for automatically determin- 
ing dead reckoning position. These may be essentially recording or indicating devices, 
or instruments for measuring speed and direction, as well as indicating the results of 
the measurements (art. 809). 

In addition to these applications of electronics to navigation, radio communication 
is helpful to the mariner. Weather maps and other information may be sent by fac- 
simile (art. 3828). Various navigational warnings are broadcast, as well as weather 
and ice reports and predictions, distress information, and even medical advice. In- 
formation concerning the various services available is given in H.O. Pubs. Nos. 117-A 
and 117-B, Radio Navigational Aids, and in 118-A and 118-B, Radio Weather Aids. 

The use of electronics for direct determination of positional information is related 
primarily to measurement of direction and measurement of distance or difference in 
distance. 

. 1103. Direction measurement at the receiving site is accomplished by means of a 
directional antenna. Nearly all antennas have some directional properties, but in 
the usual antenna used for radio communication, these properties are not sufficiently 
critical for navigational use. 

A widely used directional antenna is in the form of a loop. Suppose a transmitted 
radio signal encounters such a loop oriented in the direction of travel of the radio 
signal, as shown in figure 1103a. If the diameter of the loop is half the wave length, 
the crest of one wave arrives at one side of the loop at the same time that the trough 
arrives at the opposite side, as shown. Thus, the currents induced in the two sides 
reinforce each other, causing maximum output from the antenna. A short time later, 


as the wave continues to move past the antenna, the crest reaches the other side of the 
304 
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loop, and a new trough reaches the ap- 
proach side. A maximum current now 
flows in the opposite direction. There- 
fore, with the antenna in this orientation, 
an alternating current flows in the loop. 
If the loop diameter is less than half a 
wave length, the current is less than 
maximum. 

If the antenna is rotated 90°, the al- 
ternate crests and troughs arrive at both 
sides at the same time, tending to cause 
currents to flow in opposite directions around the loop. Under these conditions 
the two parts cancel each other, resulting in zero antenna output. This condition is 
called a null. 

As the antenna is rotated, its output varies with the angle relative to the direction 
of motion of the radio signal. This condition is illustrated in figure 1103b. The 
length of a line from the center to the outer edge of the shaded area represents the 
strength of the antenna output at that bearing, relative to the direction of motion of 
the radio wave. Thus, when it is in line, with either side of the loop toward the approach- 
ing signal, the output is maximum, and at 90° it is minimum. Since the change with 
bearing is most rapid near the region of minimum 
signal, this is the portion used for determination of 
direction. 

Because of the characteristics of the simple 
loop antenna, a 180° ambiguity exists. That is, 
a signal approaching from either of two directions 
180° apart would cause the same antenna output. 
This ambiguity can be resolved by using a vertical 
sense antenna in connection with a loop. The 
output from this wire, if the direction of motion of 
the signal is horizontal, is the same in all directions. 
Therefore, the polar diagram of its output is a circle, 
with the same polarity in all directions. If this 
output is exactly equal.to the maximum of the 
loop, it will cancel the output from one side and 
double that from the other, since the polarity in the 
two sides is opposite. The resulting diagram of 
antenna output is shown in figure 1103c. With this 
arrangement, a single minimum exists, permitting 
the determination of which of the two reciprocal 
bearings is correct, thereby removing,the ambiguity. 
The loop antenna is then used for making the 
reading. This is the type of equipment commonly 
used with a radio direction finder (art. 1202). 

Two variations of the loop antenna are also 
used in radio direction finders. In one of these, 
4 the crossed loop type, two loops are rigidly mounted 
% in such manner that one is rotated 90° with respect 
to the other. The relative output of the two an- 
tennas is related to the orientation of each with 


FiegurE 1103a.—Principle of the loop antenna. 
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Ficure 1103c.—Polar diagram of output of loop antenna with vertical sense 
antenna. 


respect to the direction of travel of the radio wave, and is measured by a device 
called a goniometer. This is the type antenna used in an automatic direction finder. 
In the other variation, the rotating loop type, a single loop is kept in rapid ro- 
tation by means of a motor. The antenna output is shown on a cathode ray tube, and 
the resulting display shows 

the direction of the signal. 

With higher frequencies, 

for which a dipole antenna is 

INCOMING used, a different method of 

PARABOLIC RADIO achieving directional proper- 
REFLECTOR WAVES ties is employed. The anten- 
na is placed at the focus of a 

reflecting parabola (art. O34). 

Incoming parallel beams are 

all reflected to the antenna, 

Figure 1103d.—Principle of the parabolic reflector. which receives a concentra- 

tion of energy, as shown in 

figure 1103d. When the parabola is turned away from the approaching signal, little or 
no signal is received. The effectiveness of such an arrangement increases with higher 
frequency, for which an efficient antenna decreases in size, approaching a single 


point. This type antenna is used for radar (art. 1208), and the ramark beacon 
(art. 1210) depends upon it. 


ooo 
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1104. Directional transmission.—The simple loop antenna, with or without a 
vertical sensing antenna, can be used for transmitting signals. The polar diagram 
of the strength of the transmitted signal is similar to that of the output of a receiving 
antenna, as shown in figure 1103b or figure 1103c. 

Where it is desired to maintain the same direction or directions of transmission, 
permanent large installations can be made and properly designed for maximum effi- 
ciency at the frequency used. This is called an Adcock antenna, which is similar in 
principle to the loop except that it is not connected across the top. 

For higher frequencies, the parabolic reflector is used to produce a beam of radio 
energy. The effect is similar to that of a searchlight. 

Various combinations of antennas and phase relationships are used to produce 
patterns of signals serving as a navigational system. Some of these are discussed in 
articles 1105 and 1106. 

1105. Radio tracks.—A track defined by radio may be called a ‘radio track.” 
One of the simplest methods is to use two Adcock antennas placed 90° with respect 
to each other. As shown in figure 1105, 
one antenna can be used to produce a ‘‘fig- 
ure 8’ pattern with its axis in a north- “es 
south direction, and a second one to pro- 
duce a similar pattern in an east-west 
direction. If each antenna transmits a 
characteristic signal, the lines along 
which these two signals are received with 
equal intensity represent radio tracks. 
This system, used in the radio ranges (art. 
1207) which for many years constituted 
the primary guidance along the federal 
airways of the United States, has a 90° 
ambiguity. The directions of the tracks 
can be altered by changing the orienta- rf 
tion of the antennas, or by changing the aw 
phases of the signals from the two antennas. 

A variation of this system is the use Figure 1105.—Radiation pattern of two Adcock 
of three or more antennas equally spaced antennas rotated 90° with respect to each other. 
along a straight line, the distance be- 
tween consecutive antennas being three wave lengths. By a combination of amplitudes 
and phase shifts, a series of equisignal tracks are produced. This system, known 
as elektra, was used by the Germans during the early part of World War II. It was 
the predecessor of the German sonne and British consol systems (art. 1206). 

At higher frequencies, radio tracks can be provided by parabolic reflectors. The 
disadvantage of such a system is that virtually no signal is received unless one is 
almost directly in line with the beam. 

Although ships have occasionally used radio tracks, particularly the four-course 
radio ranges, such systems have been designed primarily for use by aircraft. Simple 
track guidance, as here described, has been largely replaced by rotating beacons pro- 
viding multiple track guidance. 

1106. Rotating beacons may be used to provide an indication of direction without 
actual direction measurement at the receiver. In the earliest installations, a directional 
antenna was mounted on a vertical axis and rotated slowly at uniform speed. When 
a distinctive phase of the pattern, such as a null, passed through a reference direction 
(usually true or magnetic north), a nondirectional signal was transmitted. When this 
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signal was received, a stopwatch was started. The elapsed time from this moment 
until the distinctive phase was received was an indication of the direction of the re- 
ceiver from the transmitter. thane 

In later installations the antenna remains stationary and the radiation pattern is 
caused to rotate. In the vortac ranges (art. 1207) used for air navigation with respect 
to the federal airways, two signal patterns are transmitted by VHF antennas similar 
in principle to the Adcock antenna. The pattern of one remains fixed, and that of 
the other rotates. The result is a change of phase with direction. Along the refer- 
ence direction (magnetic north) from the transmitter the signals are in phase. The 
phase difference along any other radial is constant. The receiver measures the phase 
difference and indicates the direction on a dial. The receiver is also provided with a 
knob for selecting a. desired phase difference (direction) and a pointer to indicate 
whether the craft should go right or left to reach the desired radial. 

With three antennas in line, as in the elektra system, rotation is accomplished by 
slowly shifting the phase of the current in the two outer antennas. This, in combina- 
tion with periodic reversal of the direction of the current, produces alternate sectors of 
dot and dash signals. During the cycle of operation, the patterns rotate so that a 
portion of each pattern sweeps past the receiver. The relative number and order of 
dots and dashes is an indication of direction when referred to a table or special chart for 
interpretation. However, identical readings can be obtained in a number of sectors. 
A radio direction finder bearing, dead reckoning position, or other positional information 
can be used to resolve the ambiguity. As developed by the Germans, this system 
was known as sonne. The British further developed the system under the name 
consol (art. 1206). The American development is known as consolan. 

1107. Speed measurement can be accomplished electronically by utilizing the 
Doppler principle. A beam of electromagnetic energy can be transmitted from 
a moving craft. If this energy strikes an obstacle and some of the energy returns as an 
echo, it will have a slightly different apparent frequency because of the motion of the 
transmitter. The difference is proportional to the speed in the direction of the beam. 
If the beam is directed ahead or astern, the speed of the craft is indicated. If two 
beams are used with a fixed angle between them, and the two rotated about a vertical 
axis until both readings are the same, direction of motion can also be measured. In 
this case the measured speed is a fixed proportion of the actual speed. Thus, 
Doppler navigation (art. 809) is a dead reckoning system, since it provides measure- 
ment of both speed and direction of motion. This method is particularly applicable 
to aircraft. 

Another method of measuring speed and direction of motion is by inertial naviga- 
tion (art. 809). By this principle, fore-and-aft and athwartship accelerations are 
measured and automatically integrated once to provide a measurement of speed in each 
direction, and a second time to provide an indication of distance. 

Since both Doppler and inertial systems provide dead reckoning information, their 
errors are cumulative, tending to increase with time. 

1108. Distance measurement.—Since the speed of travel of radio waves is nearly 
constant, the time of travel between two points is directly proportional to the distance 
between the points. Therefore, it provides a possible method of determining distance 
if a means is available for measuring very small intervals of time. Considering the 
speed of radio waves as 186,230 statute miles per second, or 983,294,400 feet per second, 
a wave travels approximately 983 feet in one-millionth of a second. This small unit is 
he a microsecond (us). About 6.18 us are needed for a wave to travel one nautical 
mile. 


If signals are transmitted from a known point at established times, as every second 
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of GMT, and the time of reception at a second point is measured, the difference between 
the two times is an indication of distance. Such a system requires clocks that can be 
kept synchronized to a very small unit of time, perhaps one microsecond. 

Another method is to measure a time interval by means of a cathode ray tube 
(art. 1019). The reference or starting time needed for measurement of the interval is 
commonly provided by originating the signal at or near the receiving antenna. The 
signal travels to the “target” and back, the time required for the round trip being 
measured. This is the principle of radar (art. 1208). In primary radar, a reflected 
signal or echo is returned. In secondary radar, the transmitted signal serves as an 
interrogator to trigger a transponder, which immediately (or after a known delay) 
transmits a return signal. This is the principle of shoran (art. 1213), hiran (art. 1213), 
electronic position indicator (art. 1213), distance measuring equipment used with 
vortac (art. 1207), and racons (art. 1210). 

In order to utilize this principle, it is necessary to be able to transmit very short 
bursts or “pulses” of energy. Otherwise, the return signal would be lost in the stronger 
outgoing signal. This is accomplished by means of pulse modulation (art. 1016), 
which permits transmission of signals during a period as short as a fraction of a micro- 
second, if needed. 

Distance through the water is measured in a similar manner, using sound waves. 
The short bursts of energy, usually in the ultrasonic range above audible frequencies, 
are produced electronically. Because of the much slower speed of sound waves, as 
compared with radio signals, the lengths of the individual pulses are correspondingly 
greater, and simpler means are generally used for measuring the time interval. This 
principle is used in sonar (from sound navigation and ranging) to measure horizontal 
distances, and in echo sounders (art. 619) to measure vertical distances. The term 
“sonar’’ is sometimes used in a general sense to include echo sounders. 

Another method of measuring distance electronically is by comparison of the phase 
difference between signals derived from two continuous wave transmissions of different 
frequency. A transmitter and a receiver are located at each of the points between which 
distance is to be measured. At each station the interaction between the transmitted 
and received signals produces signals of two additional frequencies, called beat frequen- 
cies, equal to the sum and difference, respectively, of the two signals. If one of these 
additional signals is transmitted from one station to the other and compared with the 
corresponding signal there, the phase difference is an indication of distance. If the 
distance between the stations is changing, a Doppler effect occurs, permitting measure- 
ment of speed. This is the operating principle of pure-range Raydist (art. 1214). 

Distance can also be measured by a combination of radio and sound signals. 
Simultaneous signals are transmitted by radio and by sound, either through the air or 
through the water. The difference in speed is so great that the travel time of the radio 
signal can be considered zero. Thus, the time interval between reception of the radio 
and sound signals is an indication of distance. This method is used only over relatively 
short distances, where the distance in nautical miles can be considered equal to the 
elapsed time in seconds divided by 1% if the sound travels through water, and by 5% 
if it travels through air. This was the first electronic method of determining distance 
and is still utilized in a number of distance finding stations (art. 1205). The method is 
sometimes used by surveyors, who have a special beacon for this purpose. The finding 
of distance by this beacon is called radio acoustic ranging (RAR), further discussed 
in article 1205. 

1109. Distance-difference measurement.—If synchronized signals from two sta- 
tions are transmitted, the difference in distance from the stations can be measured, 
either by means of the elapsed time interval between the arrival of the two signals, or 
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by measurement of the phase difference between the signals. If beat frequencies are 
used, synchronization may not be needed. hidieeeiemde: 

Refer to figure 1109. Let M and S be two stations. Synchronization 1s achieved 
by letting the signals of M, the master, control those of S, the slave. Circles Mi, 
M2, M3, etc., are units of distance from M; and circles S1, S2, S83, etc., are units of 
divtence from S. If both signals are transmitted at the same instant, they will arrive 
together at any point along a line equidistant from the two stations. This center line 
is the perpendicular bisector of the base line joining the two stations. On a sphere, 
both center line and base line are great circles. 

The center line is the zero time difference line. If the M signal arrives at some 
point before the S signal, the time difference can be found by subtracting the M signal 
travel time (or distance) from the S signal travel time (or distance). If a line is drawn 
through all intersections at which units of distance from S are greater by one than those 
from M (S8, M7; S7, M6; S6, M5; etc.), a curve is formed, as shown at “+1” in figure 
1109. A similar curve labeled ‘“‘—1” is formed if all points at which units of distance 
from S are less by one than those from M (M8, 87; M7, S6; etc.) are connected. The 
minus sign indicates that the M signal arrives (—)1 time unit before the S signal, 
or S—M=(—)1. On a plane surface, such curves are hyperbolas (art. 034) because 
they connect points of equal difference of distance between two fixed points. On a 
sphere, such curves are called spherical hyperbolas. On the spheroidal earth they are 
not plane hyperbolas, and differ somewhat from spherical hyperbolas. 

Other, more sharply curving hyperbolas are formed by connecting lines of greater 
time (distance) difference, as at (+)2, (—)2, (+)3, (—)8, ete. The maximum difference 
occurs along the base line extensions beyond the transmitters. This difference depends 
upon the distance between stations. A pattern of all positive readings can be obtained 
by delaying the start of the S signal until the 1 signal is received at S, or longer. 
Suppose the S signal is transmitted ten units after the M signal. The M signal for a 
base line six units long will already have traveled four units beyond S when the S signal 
leaves the transmitter. Therefore, the reading along the base line extension from S is 
(+)4, or ten more than shown in figure 1109. By the time the S signal arrives at the 
master transmitter, the M signal will be at ten (the delay) plus six (the number of 
units between M and S) units, or 16 units away. Therefore, the reading along the 
base line extension beyond M is 10+6=(+)16. Similarly it can be shown that all 
other readings are also increased by (+) 10. 

Each hyperbola becomes more nearly a straight line (great circle) as distance from 
the base line increases. At a distance from the center of the base line of five times the 
length of the base line, the departure of the hyperbola from a great circle becomes 
very small. For a “long” base line of several hundred miles, as in loran (art. 1302), 
the lines are considered curves over their entirelength. This is also true of a “medium” 
base line as used in gee (art. 1308), Decca (art. 1309), Lorac (art. 1310), and hyperbolic 
Raydist (art. 1311), which are not used over such an extensive area. If the base line 
1s very short, as in sonne and consol (art. 1312), the system is considered directional 
rather than hyperbolic, beyond a distance of a few miles from the station. 

Each hyperbola is a line of position. Accuracy of such a system is greatest along 
the base line, where the hyperbolas are most closely spaced. As the distance between 
consecutive lines increases, the accuracy decreases, being so low along the base line 
extensions that use of this part of the pattern is normally avoided. 

A hyperbolic system has the disadvantage of requiring two stations for a single 
family of lines of position. This can be partly overcome by using a series or chain 
of stations, so that each station except the end ones operates with the station on either 
side to form an intersecting lattice of position lines. This method is used with loran 
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(art. 1302). With Decca (art. 1309), a central master operates with three slaves sur- 
rounding it. Another disadvantage of a hyperbolic system is the need for computation 
of points along the hyperbolas. These points are computed in advance and tabulated, 
or plotted and connected by curves on special charts. This task is not normally 
performed by the user, but it does add to the cost of the system. 

An advantage of a hyperbolic system is that it may not require transmission from 
the craft, an important consideration in time of war. 

Hyperbolic lines of position may also be established by means of sound signals. 
Such a system, called sofar, is described in article 1313. 
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CHAPTER XII 


DIRECTION AND DISTANCE BY ELECTRONICS 


1201. Introduction.—Many systems have been proposed to utilize the various 
techniques described in chapter XI. Only the more prominent ones put to practical 
use are discussed in this chapter and the following one. 

1202. Radio direction finder (RDF).—The type radio direction finder commonly 
used aboard ship consists essentially of a loop antenna (art. 1103) that can be turned 
in any direction around a vertical axis, and some kind of indicator. In its usual form, 
the indicator consists of a compass rose with a pointer pivoted at its center. The 
pointer is so oriented to the antenna that it points toward the direction from which 
the signal is coming when the null is received. If the compass rose is oriented with 
0° in line with the ship’s head, the usual orientation in a permanent installation, 
measured directions are relative bearings. In many permanent installations, there is a 
course input from the gyro compass so that approximately true bearings are measured. 

Radio bearings may be taken on any received radio signal within frequency range 
of the receiver. At many locations radiobeacons are provided for this purpose. Their 
locations and identifying signals are shown on the chart by appropriate symbol (app. 
K) and the abbreviation “R. Bn.’’, and are tabulated in H.O. Pub. No. 117, Radio 
Navigational Aids. When bearings are taken on other stations, one should be careful 
to determine the location of the transmitting antenna from which the signal is coming. 
This may not always be the same as a receiving antenna associated with the same 
station, and the signal may possibly be rebroadcast from another station. 

Along some foreign coasts direction finder stations are provided to obtain bearings, 
upon request, and transmit the information to the vessel requesting it. These stations 
are indicated on the chart by the letters “R.D.F.”’, and listed in H.O. Pub. No. 117. 

1203. Errors of radio bearings.—Bearings obtained by radio direction finder are 
subject to certain errors, as follows: 

Quadrantal error. When radio waves arrive at a receiver, they are influenced 
somewhat by the environment, resulting in an erroneous indication of direction. Aboard 
ship this is a function of the relative bearing, normally being maximum for bearings 
broad on the bow and broad on the quarter. Its value for various bearings can be 
determined, and a calibration table made. The usual method of calibration is to obtain 
a series of simultaneous radio and visual bearings on a transmitter. This may be done 
while a ship swings at anchor, or more quickly by steaming in a circle within sight of 
a transmitter. Another method, when two ships are available, is for the second ship to 
transmit while circling the first. Naval vessels sometimes use this method while both 
ships are underway, proceeding between ports. A vector diagram solution, usually 
on & maneuvering board (art. 1212), can be used to determine the courses and speeds 
of the maneuvering vessel. Metal booms, cranes, etc., should be in their normal 
positions during calibration. If their positions are changed when the radio direction 
finder is used, an error may be introduced. 

Coastal refraction. As indicated in article 1006, a radio wave crossing a coast 
line at an oblique angle undergoes a change of direction due to difference in conducting 
and reflecting properties of land and water. This is sometimes called land effect. It 
is avoided by not using, or regarding as of doubtful accuracy, bearings of waves which 
cross a shore line at an oblique angle. If the transmitter is near the coast, negligible 
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error is introduced because of the short distance the waves travel before undergoing 
pee ia error. As indicated in article 1008, the direction of travel of radio 
waves may undergo an alteration during the confused period near sunrise or sunset, 
when great changes are taking place in the ionosphere. This error Is sometimes called 
night effect. The error can be minimized by averaging several readings, but any radio 
bearings taken during this period should be considered of doubtful accuracy. — 

Reciprocal bearings. Unless a radio direction finder has a vertical sensing wire 
(art. 1103), there is a possible 180° ambiguity in the reading. If such an error is 
discovered, one should take the reciprocal of the uncorrected reading, and apply the 
correction for the new direction. If there is doubt as to which of the two possible 
directions is the correct one, one should wait long enough for the bearing to change 
appreciably and take another reading. The transmitter should draw aft between 
readings. If the reciprocal is used, the station will appear to have drawn forward. 
A reciprocal bearing furnished by a direction finder station should not be used because 
the quadrantal error is not known, either on the given bearing or its reciprocal. 

In general, good radio bearings should not be in error by more than 2°. However, 
conditions vary considerably, and skill is an important factor. By practicing fre- 
quently when results can be checked by visual observation or by other means, one can 
develop skill and learn to what extent radio bearings can be relied upon under various 
conditions. Bearings taken ashore should be of slightly greater accuracy than those 
taken aboard ship. Shore stations indicate bearings of doubtful accuracy. These 
stations should not be asked to estimate the size of the probable error. 

1204. Using radio bearings.—A bearing obtained by radio, like one determined 
in any other manner, provides means for establishing a line of position. By heading 
in the direction from which the signal is coming, one can proceed toward, or home on, 
the transmitter. In thick weather one should avoid heading directly toward the 
source of radiation unless he has reliable information to indicate that he is some dis- 
tance away. In 1934 the Nantucket Lightship was rammed and sunk by a ship 
homing on its radiobeacon. 

Radio waves, like light, travel along great circles. Except in high latitudes, 
visual bearings can usually be plotted as straight lines on a Mercator chart, without 
significant error. Radio bearings, however, are often observed at such positions with 
respect to the transmitter that the use of a rhumb line is not satisfactory. Under 
these conditions it is customary to apply the conversion angle (art. 821) as a correction 
to the observed angle, to find the equivalent rhumb line. Such a correction is not 
needed when a bearing is plotted on a gnomonic chart or one on which a straight line 
is a good approximation of a great circle. In other situations, a correction may be 
necessary. 

If the transmitter and receiver are on the same meridian, or are both on the equator 
ho correction is needed because rhumb lines and great circles coincide under these 
conditions. The size of the correction increases with degree of departure from these 
conditions, and with greater distance between transmitter and receiver. 

Conversion angles are given in table 1. This table is used to convert great circle 
to rhumb line directions or vice versa as in great circle sailing, radio, and consol bearings 
(art. 1206). If the difference of longitude is not more than 4°5, and the mid latitude 
between transmitter and receiver is not more than 85°, the first part of the table should 
be used. The simplifying assumptions used in the computation of this part of the 
table do not introduce a significant error within the limits of the table. 

The sign of the correction can be determined by referring to the rules given at the 
bottom of each page of table 1. These follow from the fact that the great circle is 
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FiaurE 1204.—Sign of conversion angle correction to radio bearings. 


nearer the pole than the rhumb line. It can be visualized by means of a simple sketch, 
as shown in figure 1204. 

Exzample—The DR position of a ship is lat. 42°15/2N, long. 9°48/6W. A 
radio bearing is taken on Cabo Montedor Light Station, at lat. 41°45’00” N, long. 
8°52’20” W. The reading, corrected for calibration error, is 125°5. 

Required.—The equivalent rhumb line bearing. 


Solution.— Latitude Longitude 
Receiver 42°15/2N 9°48°'6W 
Transmitter 41°45/0N 8°52'3 W 
Difference 30/2 5653=029 
Mid latitude 42°0 
Correction (+) 0°3 (from table 1) 
Great-circle bearing 125°5 
Rhumb line bearing 125°8 


Answer.—B 125°8. 

Radio bearings are plotted and labeled as any other bearing line (art. 904). If it is 
desired to indicate the nature of the bearing, the word “radio” might be added to the 
label, preferably below the line. Since radio bearings are generally somewhat less 
accurate than visual bearings, and often are observed at greater distances, positions 
obtained by them are generally considered of insufficient accuracy to be termed fixes, 
and so are usually considered estimated positions (art. 913). However, judgment 
should govern the reliance to be placed upon such positional information. A series 
of such positions may provide the basis for elimination of random errors, giving a 
reliable fix unless systematic errors (art. 2903) are present. 

Some navigators estimate or assume a probable error (usually of +2° unless 
conditions suggest another value) and plot lines on each side of the bearing line to 
indicate the probable area within which the vessel is presumed to be located. 

Radio bearings furnished by a direction finder station have been corrected for 
known errors at the receiver, but not for conversion angle. The latter should be 
applied by the user. 

1205. Distance finding stations.—At some locations a radio signal is synchronized 
with a sound signal which may be transmitted through either air or water. The 
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travel time of the radio signal is negligible compared to that of the sound signal. ee 
sequently, the difference in time between reception of the two signals is propor mr 
to the distance from the station. The distance in nautical miles is equal to the pees er 
of seconds of time interval divided by 5% if the sound travels through air, or by 1% if 
through water (or multiplied by 0.18 or 0.8, respectively). The distance so found is 
from the origin of the sound signal, which might differ somewhat from that of the radio 
signal. The distance may be in error by as much as ten percent. 

A light, portable, floating beacon, designed for use primarily in surveying, transmits 
radio signals through the air when triggered by a suitable sound signal, Determination 
of distance by the use of such a beacon is called radio acoustic ranging (RAR). 

1206. Consol is a long-range, short-base-line, hyperbolic system operating in the 
250-350 ke frequency range. The three antennas constituting a station are spaced 
at intervals of about three wave lengths. Beyond a distance of about 25 miles from 
the center station the lines of position can be considered great circles with negligible 
error. In use, the system is considered a directional one, the hyperbolic portion of 
the lines not being used. 

The radiation pattern of each station consists of alternate sectors of dot and dash 
signals, the sectors averaging 15° in width. During the “keying” cycle of 30 or 60 
seconds, this pattern rotates, the equisignal between dots and dashes moving through 
one sector. During this period, 60 signals (either dots or dashes) are transmitted. At 
any point along the dividing bearing between sectors at the beginning of the cycle, 60 
dots or 60 dashes should be received. Along any other bearing line the count of 60 is 
distributed between the two types of signal. The relative number of each, and their 
order, is related to the bearing of the receiver. 

The total count is generally less than 60 because the dot and dash sectors overlap, 
one type signal gradually fading as the other becomes stronger. The equisignal 
boundary is the line along which both signals are of equal intensity and neither can be - 
distinguished. Several signals may be lost during passage of this sector. The number 
of signals lost (60 minus the actual count) should be distributed equally between the 
dots and dashes. If the difference is an odd number, the smaller correction should be 
applied to the count received first, because the ear can generally follow a fading signal 
to a lower degree of contrast than it can detect the first signal of a new series. This is 
particularly true when dots are received first. Thus, if the count is 25 dots and 30 
dashes, the total is 55, and 5 signals have been lost in the equisignal sector. The 
corrected count is 25+2=27 dots, and 30+3—33 dashes. 

The great-circle bearing corresponding to the count is determined by referring 
to H.O. Pubs. Nos. 117-A and 117-B, a separate table being given for the dot and 
dash sectors of each station. If plotting is to be done on a Mercator chart, the con- 
version angle correction should be applied using the table given in H.O. Pubs. Nos. 
117-A and 117-B. Table 1 may also be used; however, the entering arguments of 
transmitter and receiver must be reversed. Special charts showing the lines or gradua- 
tions have been prepared by some foreign countries. 

The time of observation of a consol line of position is the moment at which 
the equisignal is heard. 

Pi vate iron conditions, the coverage area for a consol station extends outward 
Oo © 1,200 miles by day, and 1,200 to 1,500 miles by night, over water. 
er ‘and, or at any time that the noise level is high, these ranges may be reduced 
materially. The accuracy varies considerably over the pattern. Directionally, it is 
greatest along the great circle through the center antenna and perpendicular to the 

line of antennas. At an angle of 60° | 
aie Ee 60° to this perpendicular, the accuracy drops to a 

minimum usable value. Therefore, there is a usable sector of about 120° h si 
of the line of antennas, with an en bl . ° i oer 
usable sector of about 60° at each end of this line. 
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In terms of distance, the greatest angular error occurs within the range in which sky 
waves and ground waves mingle, between about 250 and 400 miles from the station. 

As a very general rule, for 95 percent of the time when ground waves are received, 
the error over water is not more than about one-third degree along the perpendicular, 
increasing to about twice this value at an angle of 60° to the perpendicular. In terms 
of miles, this is about one mile error for each 180 miles from the station along the 
perpendicular, and each 90 miles along the bearing line 60° from the perpendicular. 
For sky waves these values are about doubled, and when sky waves and ground waves 
are near the same amplitude, the error may be considerably larger. These values refer 
to single observations. The error is generally reduced by taking the average of several 
readings. On many occasions a good dead reckoning position is more reliable than a 
position obtained by consol. However, the method is valuable when the position is 
considerably in doubt, and is a useful check to prevent gross errors by other methods. 
If the position is so seriously in doubt that the sector is uncertain, a bearing by radio 
direction finder should resolve the ambiguity. 

A reading cannot be made oftener than once every one or two minutes, depending 
upon the cycle of operation. Each 30- or 60-second ‘“‘keying cycle’’ is followed by a 
period of equal length, during which a continuous tone and identification are trans- 
mitted. No special equipment is required beyond an ordinary medium frequency 
communication receiver, and very little skill or training is needed. 

Consol is a British development of a German system known as sonne, which in 
turn evolved from the nonrotating elektra. There are several consol installations 
along the coasts of western and northern Europe. Two stations of an American 
version, called consolan, are installed on the east and west coasts of the United States. 
The Japanese also have a version. 

1207. Radio ranges.—The airways of the United States and some other countries 
are marked by a series of distinctive radiobeacons called ranges. Under suitable 
conditions, these are useful in marine navigation. 

Two different types of ranges are in use. The older low frequency four-course 
range consists of two Adcock antennas (art. 1104) so oriented that their signal areas 
occupy sectors, usually about 90° each. The edges of the sectors overlap to form nar- 
row equisignal sectors or ‘‘beams’”’ directed along the airways. One antenna transmits 
the Morse code letter A (mm), and the other the letter N (mmme). These signals are so 
synchronized that when they are received with equal intensity, they interlock to form 
a single monotone ‘‘on-course” signal. As the equisignal’ sector is left, one signal 
predominates. As the angle from the center of the equisignal sector increases, the 
predominating signal becomes more prominent and the monotone fades. The area 
near each side of the equisignal sector is called a ‘‘twilight sector.”’ 

Some equisignal sectors extend out to sea. Their locations and the identification 
of the A and WN sectors are shown on appropriate aeronautical charts. A marine 
navigator equipped with such information may find the ranges useful for determining 
bearings, or even for homing. 

A newer type range eliminates the four-course limitations of the older ones by 
transmitting a rotating pattern, using very high frequency signals. Two such 
systems, tacan for military aircraft and omnirange (VOR) for others, together with 
electronic equipment for determining distance by an interrogator-transponder (art. 
1108), are located at each installation, called a vortac station. By means of the 
special receiving and indicating equipment needed, one can determine either (1) 
bearing and distance at any time by automatic dial and meter indications, or (2) 
direction to turn to arrive at a selected “radial’’ (bearing). Because of its limited appli- 
cation to marine navigation, the special equipment is not normally carried aboard ship. 
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1208. Radar determines distance by measuring the time pane Hie ris 
signal to travel from a transmitter to a “target” and return, ee as ; rhe ah = ei 
(primary radar) or as a retransmitted signal from a transponder (ar a Ae ae 5 
by the original signal (secondary radar). The name is derived from radio detection a 
ranging. Since radar uses a directional antenna, the direction of the target is also 
determined, but with somewhat less accuracy than the distance. iis 

In a radar set, signals are generated in a transmitter by a timing cireult so that 
energy leaves the antenna in very short bursts or “pulses.” During transmission of a 
pulse, the antenna is connected to the transmitter but not the receiver. As soon as 
the pulse leaves, an electronic switch disconnects the antenna from the transmitter 
and connects it to the receiver. Another pulse is not transmitted until after the pre- 
ceding one has had time to travel to the most distant target within range, and return. 
Since the interval between pulses is long compared with the length of a pulse, strong 
signals can be provided with low average power. 

From the receiver, the return signal goes to the indicator. This consists of a 
cathode ray tube (art. 1019) and appropriate circuits. Many types of display have 
been devised, a number of them to meet specialized requirements. For navigational 
use, the earliest type of display was the A-scope. The principle of this scope is illus- 
trated in figure 1208a. At A a pulse leaves the antenna of a ship, and a vertical 
deflection appears at the start of the horizontal trace on the scope face. At B the pulse 
has traveled some distance outward from the antenna. A short horizontal line appears 
after the vertical deflection on the scope face. The length of this line is directly pro- 
portional to the distance traveled by the pulse. At C the pulse encounters a target 
with a reflecting surface. At D the original pulse has moved on beyond the target, but 
part of its energy has been reflected back toward the transmitter. At E the echo has 
arrived back at the transmitting craft, causing a vertical deflection of the horizontal 
trace. The height of this deflection is directly proportional to the strength of the 
returning signal. At / the echo has proceeded on past the transmitting ship, and the 
trace is completed. 

This sequence is repeated a great many times, perhaps 1,000 per second, the rate 
being called the pulse repetition rate (PRR) or pulse recurrence rate. The start of 
each trace is synchronized with transmission of the signal so that each trace is a repeti- 
tion of the previous one, if slight changes in relative positions of transmitting ship, 
target, and antenna orientation are neglected. Therefore, the trace and all deflections 
appear as a continuous line. The distance between leading edges of the vertical de- 
flections, or ‘‘pips,” is directly proportional to range. A change of range alters the 
position of the second pip. The orientation of the antenna is an indication of direction. 
A pip appears only when the antenna is pointed toward the target. 

The type of presentation now most commonly used for navigational radar is called 
the plan position indicator (PPI). On this presentation the sweep starts at the center 
of the tube face and moves outward along a radial line which rotates in synchronization 
with the antenna. Instead of being deflected, the trace glows with greater intensity 
(brightness) at the appropriate places. Because of the persistence of the tube face 
coating, the glow continues after the trace rotates on past the target, resulting in a 
maplike presentation on the scope. This presentation is shown in figure 1208b. 
Gna gs ie range ie a target is proportional to the distance of its echo 
ne Ny ome ss = esi This may be measured by a series of visible 
able ring Nee hi ob i. 3 istances from the center, or by means of an adjust- 
Te Ae = ail Sey rit wl ; a depen Bearing is indicated by the direction of 
US SiN Sea ile ‘ial er 0 the scope. To facilitate measurement of direction, 

» Seca’, Buide line or cursor is provided, and a compass rose is placed around 
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a 


FiGcurE 1208a.—A-scope. 


the outside of the scope. In the “‘heading-upward”’ presentation, relative bearings are 
indicated, the top of the scope representing the direction of the ship’s head. In the 
‘north-upward” presentation, gyro north is always at the top, regardless of the heading. 
True bearings are indicated if there is no gyro error. On this type presentation a 
radial line is customarily provided at the heading of the vessel. 

Provision may be made for offsetting the center of the PPI presentation from the 
center of the tube face, to permit large-scale observation of distant targets in one 
direction. With ‘‘true motion’ radar, the center of the tube face continues to represent 
the same geographical position until reset. The actual motion of all moving objects, 
including one’s own vessel, appears on the scope, instead of the relative movement 
usually shown. 

Other modifications have been devised. In some installations a repeater dupli- 
cates the presentation, making the information available at a distance from the radar. 
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Figure 1208b.—Plan Position Indicator. 1. Ship’s position. 2. Ship dead ahead. 3. Isone Misaki. 
4. Futtsu Saki. 5. Fort No. 1. 6. Fort No. 2. 7. Small craft. 8. Ship. 9. Fort No. 3. 


10. Small craft. 11. Kannon Saki. 12. Ship. 13. Ship. See figure 2308 showing chart of 
this area. 


Since the receiver is disconnected during transmission of a signal, no echo can be 
received during this period. As a result, there is a minimum range at which objects 
can be detected. The shortest pulses are about 0.1 microsecond in duration, or approxi- 
mately 98 feet long. Since the time measurement is of the round trip as the signal 
travels to the target and the echo returns, the range is half the distance corresponding 
to the measured time interval. Therefore, a minimum range of about 49 feet is theo- 
retically possible with a pulse of 0.1 microsecond. However, the practical minimum 
range Is somewhat greater because of sea return of echoes from the water near the ship, 
where the signals strike the surface of the sea almost vertically. A practical minimum 
of 50 yards is considered excellent. 

The maximum range is limited by the power, nature of the target, and by the 
curvature of the earth, since radar operates in the higher frequencies that are essentially 
line-of-sight. The radar horizon, at which rays from the transmitting antenna are 
tangent to the surface of the earth, is at a distance about 15 percent greater than that 
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of the visible horizon (tab. 8). Under conditions of abnormal refraction, both visible 
and radar horizons may be extended to greater distances. 

1209. Scope interpretation.—-With practice, one can acquire considerable skill in 
interpreting the signals appearing on the radar scope face. Some of the factors to be 
kept in mind in interpretation are the following: 

Resolution in range. In part A of figure 1209 a transmitted pulse has arrived at 
the second of two targets of insufficient size or density to absorb or reflect all of the energy 
of the pulse. While the pulse has traveled from the first to the second target, the echo 
from the first has traveled an equal distance in the opposite direction. At B the trans- 
mitted pulse has continued on beyond the second target, and the two echoes are returning 
toward the transmitter. The distance between leading edges of the two echoes is 
twice the distance between targets. The correct distance will be shown on the scope, 
which is calibrated to show half the distance traveled out and back. At C the targets 
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Ficure 1209.—Resolution in range. 
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are closer together and the pulse length has been increased. The two echoes merge, 


and on the scope will appear as a single, large target. At D the pulse length has been 
decreased, and the two echoes appear separated. The ability of a radar 2 ee 
targets close together on the same bearing is called resolution in range. ae a gle 
primarily to pulse length, the minimum distance between targets that ie in- 
guished as separate ones being half the pulse length. This (half the pu se Ss ) is 
the apparent depth or thickness of a target presenting a flat perpendicular surface to 
the radar beam. Thus, several ships close together may appear as an island. Echoes 
from a number of small boats, piles, breakers, or even large ships close to the shore may 
blend with echoes from the shore, resulting in an incorrect indication of the position 
and shape of the shore line. 

Resolution in bearing is similar to that in range. A pulse proceeds outward along 
a narrow sector. As the beam rotates, energy is returned during the entire time that a 
target is “illuminated,” the same as with a searchlight. A vertical target such as a 
mast is ‘‘seen”’ over the arc in which there is sufficient illumination to render it visible. 
On a radar PPI a target appears widened by an amount equal to the beam width, 
half the beam width being added to each side. Thus, the echoes from two or more 
targets close together at the same range may merge to form a single, wider echo. The 
ability to separate such targets is called resolution in bearing. In angular units it is 
dependent primarily upon beam width, a narrower beam having a higher resolution. 
In terms of distance between targets, range is also important, resolution increasing as 
range decreases. 

Height of antenna and target. If the radar horizon (art. 1208) is between the 
transmitting vessel and the target, the lower part of the target will not be visible. A 
large vessel may appear as a small craft, a shore line may appear at some distance 
inland. Areas within radar shadows (art. 1009) may not be visible at all. 

Reflecting quality of target. Echoes from several targets of the same size may be 
quite different in appearance. A metal surface is a better reflector of radio waves 
than a wooden surface. A surface perpendicular to the beam returns a stronger echo 
than a nonperpendicular one. For this reason, a gently sloping beach may not be 
visible. A vessel encountered broadside returns a stronger echo than one heading 
toward or away from the radar vessel. In some instances, the strength of an echo 
can be increased by means of a corner reflector. This is a device with several reflecting 
surfaces so arranged that a radar signal from any direction is returned toward its 
source. Corner reflectors are fitted to a number of buoys (labeled “Ra Ref” on the 
chart), and are carried in some lifeboats. The strength of a returning echo can be 
reduced by coating a surface with radar absorbent material. 

Frequency. As the frequency is increased, reflections occur from smaller targets. 
Thus, a ten-centimeter radar generally penetrates fog, rain, snow, etc., while a three- 
centimeter radar receives returns from such obstacles, and can be used to track storms. 
Radar frequencies are sometimes indicated by “band,” as follows: 


Band Frequency (mc) Approx. wave length (cm) 
ik 225-390 100 

L 390-1,550 30 

S 1,550-5,200 10 

X 5,200-11,000 3 

K 11,000-36,000 1 

Q 36,000-46,000 0.75 

Me 46 ,000-56,000 0.6 


A C-band extending from 3,500 me to 5,850 me is sometimes mentioned. 
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Scope interpretation is complicated somewhat by the presence of unwanted signals 
from atmospheric noise, sea return, precipitation, etc. Collectively, this is called 
clutter. Generally, it is strongest near the vessel and gradually decreases with in- 
creased range, because of reduced sea return. Strong echoes can sometimes be detected 
by reducing the volume or “gain” of the receiver (not the image intensity of the indi- 
cator), so that weaker signals will not appear. Even when the amplitude of the clutter 
is about the same as that of desired signals, the latter can sometimes be detected by 
watching the scope during several rotations of the antenna. At each rotation the 
signals from targets remain at about the same place, and of about the same magnitude, 
while those from waves, noise, etc., fluctuate, appearing different on each revolution. 
Floating ice or a small boat may not be detected at any range if the waves are high. 
A rough surface returns a stronger echo than a smooth surface. 

Sometimes a signal appears on a radar screen when there is no visible object at 
the point indicated, and no apparent source of the signal. This is called a ghost. It 
may be due to faulty operation of the radar set, or to an actual echo returned from a 
discontinuity in the atmosphere. Sometimes such discontinuities reflect light, also, 
producing images or apparent images similar to mirages and of seeming apparent 
reality. A similar condition occasionally occurs in the sea. This phenomenon is 
undoubtedly the basis of many reports of strange objects sighted visually or by radar. 
Sometimes such apparent objects exhibit incredible speed or maneuverability. 

1210. Radar navigation—Radar provides a means of establishing position, or 
keeping a vessel in safe water during periods of reduced visibility, or at considerable 
distance from shore, when other methods may not be available. Since both range and 
bearing can be obtained, a single identifiable object is needed. However, if a visual 
bearing is available, it should be more reliable than one obtained by radar. Since 
radar range is usually more accurate than radar bearing, a fix by two or more ranges 
is generally preferable to one obtained by two bearings or by range and bearing. How- 
ever, accurate range requires reliable identification of the part of the target returning 
the echo. ‘This is not always apparent when natural objects are used. 

Radar beacons have been installed at some places. One type, called ramark (from 
radar mark), transmits continuously in all directions. On the scope of a radar receiving 
the signal a radial line appears at the bearing of the beacon. The beacon does not 
have to be within the range to which the scope is adjusted. A limited number of this 
type beacon has been installed for experimental use by ships. 

Another type beacon, called racon from the words radar beacon, consists essen- 
tially of a transponder (art. 1108) which returns a coded signal when triggered by a 
signal from a radar transmitter. The code, consisting of a series of dots and dashes, 
provides identification of the beacon. The range and bearing are indicated by the 
position of the first character of the code on the PPI. This type beacon is used prin- 
cipally by aviators. Information on these installations is given in various aeronautical 
publications (art. 2802). Because the return signal is of a different frequency than 
the outgoing signal, radar equipment must provide for the change in frequency if 
racon signals are to be used. Echoes returning at the frequency of the outgoing signals 
do not appear on the scope. 

In addition to the usual methods of piloting, radar is adapted to several methods 
of somewhat limited application. If a single prominent target is available in an oper- 
ating area, a series of concentric circles and radial lines—a polar plot similar to that 
of a maneuvering board (art. 1212)—can be drawn on the chart and suitably labeled. 
If bearing and distance are measured frequently, an almost continuous fix can be 
obtained by spotting in the positions by eye. If a polar plot is made on a piece of 
transparent material to the same scale as the chart, the ranges and bearings of a number 
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of points can be plotted in quick succession, and the transparent material fitted to the 
chart by trial and error. The center of the plot is then the position of the radar. 

Several models of chart comparison unit (CCU) have been devised. By means 
of this device, an image of the chart is superimposed over the PPI, or an image of the 
PPI is superimposed over the chart. Either method permits direct comparison of 
radar image and chart, if the two are of the same scale. Although distortion of the 
PPI presentation is not the same as that of the chart, an experienced person can usually 
effect a reliable match, providing reasonably accurate determination of position. A 
chart comparison unit designed to produce a virtual image of the chart on the face of 
the scope is sometimes called a virtual PPI reflectoscope (VPR). 

Early models of the chart comparison unit were used with white-on-black charts 
designed especially for the purpose. Later models can be used with ordinary nautical 
charts. Various other special chart presentations have been devised for radar, but the 
present trend is toward modification of nautical charts to make relief and radar-con- 
spicuous objects more prominent. This is accomplished primarily by shading and the 
use of additional contours. 

Useful information can sometimes be obtained from radar scope photographs 
made at known positions on previous runs or by other vessels with comparable installa- 
tions. In certain confined waters, notably along certain stretches of the Ohio River, a 
series of such photographs made with a typical radar installation have been combined 
to form a mosaic which presents a continuous maplike presentation. In some cases 
this mosaic has been printed in fluorescent ink on the regular chart. When the chart is 
illuminated by fluorescent light, the mosaic glows in a manner that resembles a PPI. 

1211. Harbor radar.—At a number of ports, shore-based radar has been installed 
to assist in the movement of traffic during periods of low visibility. Each installation 
is tailored to fit its surroundings and requirements. A typical installation consists of a 
large antenna installed at a prominent point in the harbor, and one or more scopes 
manned by competent personnel with knowledge of local conditions. The installations 
are not intended to control shipping in the vicinity, but are considered advisory only. 
Upon their own request, vessels about to enter or leave port, or shift berth, are advised 
of traffic conditions, and other matters of concern. During passage between harbor en- 
trance and the berthing area or anchorage, they may be warned of possible danger. 
Customarily, communication with the vessel is through the pilot, who comes aboard 
equipped with a portable radio. Resolution of present radars is not sufficiently great 
to permit docking a vessel by radar alone. 

A secondary use of harbor radar is to detect drift of aids to navigation from. their 
assigned stations. It is also used to assist a pilot vessel locate an entering ship, or to 
direct a vessel to a craft in distress or to any other desired point. 

One of the principal problems associated with harbor radar is the identification 
of the echo from a vessel with which radio communication has been established. At 
least two systems for accomplishing this are under development. 

1212. Radar as an anticollision device-—Radar has not materially reduced the 
number of collisions, as might have been anticipated. This may be due to any of a 
number of reasons, or probably to a combination of several. Among these are the 
following : uncertainty as to whether the other vessel has radar, failure to use radar 
information, lack of confidence in radar, lack of appreciation of the limitations of 
radar, failure to act promptly, failure to establish prompt communication with the 
other vessel, uncertainty as to obligation under rules of the road, misinterpretation of 
radar information, difficulty of adequately visualizing a situation presented on a radar 
scope, and lack of knowledge of use to be made of radar information. Most of these 
can be summed up as lack of adequate training. There is record of radar actually 
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having been removed from vessels because it was considered a collision hazard. A 
better remedy would undoubtedly have been to instruct ships’ personnel in proper 
use of this valuable aid. 

Neither the international nor inland rules of the road provide special procedure 
for a radar-equipped vessel, which is therefore expected to obey the same rules appli- 
cable to other vessels. This is particularly important in view of the fact that radar is 
not infallible in detecting the presence of small vessels. In some cases the mere presence 
of radar is somehow believed to offer a protection or provide an immunity which does 
not in fact exist. If a vessel has radar, the equipment should be kept in good working 
condition and used whenever visibility is reduced. Even in clear weather it can be a 
valuable aid in evaluating a situation, although it is not a substitute for visual observa- 
tion. 

The principal value of radar as an anticollision device is its ability to give early 
information on the locations and movements of other vessels. Two fundamental 
problems are involved. The first is the determination of relative motion of two or more 
vessels if they maintain courses and speeds. The second is the determination of the 
action to take to produce a desired result. Both problems can be solved by a simple 
plot. Either a navigational or relative movement plot will suffice. 

In the navigational plot, positions of one’s own vessel are plotted at intervals of a 
few minutes. From each position the bearing and distance of the other vessel are 
plotted. From these positions the course and speed of the other vessel can be deter- 
mined. The dead reckoning of both ships can be run ahead to determine where they 
will be at any future time. By trial and error, the point of nearest approach and the 
distance and bearing at this point can be determined. Similarly, the effect of changing 
course or speed can also be determined. 

A somewhat simpler and more direct solution can be made by means of a relative 
movement plot. This is most easily performed on a polar plotting diagram such as a 
radar plotting sheet (H.O. 4665 series) or maneuvering board, H.O. 2665-20 (large size) 
or H.O. 2665-10 (small size, usually used). If such a plotting sheet is not available, 
one can easily be constructed, or any compass rose can be used. On these forms, 
position of one’s own ship remains at the center, as on the usual PPI. Positions of 
the other ship are plotted from the position of one’s own vessel. 

Example 1.—A ship underway obtains the following peas bearings and ranges of 
another vessel at the times indicated: 


Time Bearing Range 

1510 030° 8,500 yds. 
1512 029° 7,600 yds. 
1514 026°5 6,700 yds. 
1516 024° 5,800 yds. 
1518 023°5 5,000 yds. 


Required.—(1) The nearest approach of the two vessels. 

(2) The bearing of the other vessel at the point of nearest approach. 

(3) Time of arrival at the point of nearest approach. 

Solution (fig. 1212a).—Let the distance between consecutive circles represent 
1,000 yards. 

(1) Plot each of the given positions from the center, and label each with the time. 
If the course and speed of each vessel are constant, the points should plot in approxi- 
mately a straight line. This is the relative movement line. At any moment the other 
vessel is at some point on this line. The direction of this point is the bearing of the other 
vessel at the moment the point is occupied, and the distance between this point and the 
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Figure 1212a.—Finding time, bearing, and range of nearest approach by relative plot. 


center is the range. The direction of the relative movement line is the direction of 
relative movement (DRM) of the other vessel with respect to one’s own vessel. The 
DRM of one’s own ship with respect to the other vessel is the reciprocal of this line (as 
are the bearings). The length of the relative movement line in one hour is the relative 
speed or speed of relative movement (SRM). The DRM and SRM, representing 
relative motion, should not be confused with the actual course and speed of the other 
vessel. The nearest approach of the other vessel is on the relative movement line, at 
its nearest point to the center. The required distance is therefore the perpendicular 
distance from the center (own ship) to this line (extended). The graduations indicate 
this to be 1,500 yards. 


(2) The direction of the perpendicular, 310°, is the bearing of the other vessel at 
the point of nearest approach. 
(3) The time at which the other vessel is at the foot of the perpendicular is the 
time of arrival at the point of nearest approach. In this problem it can be determined 
by using a pair of dividers and stepping off a succession of two-minute runs along 
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the relative movement line. Another way is by means of the nomogram at the bottom 
of the diagram. By dividers, the distance between the 1510 and 1518 positions is 
measured, and also the distance between the 1518 position and the point of nearest 
approach. These are marked on the center line of the nomogram, being careful to 
distinguish between the “yards” and “miles” scales. A mark is placed at eight on the 
top line of the nomogram to represent the interval between 1510 and 1518. A straight 
line connecting the eight-minute mark on the top line with the corresponding distance 
mark on the middle line, if extended, intersects the bottom line at a point indicating the 
relative speed. A second line from this point, through the second distance mark on the 
middle line, if extended, intersects the top line at 11™, the time needed for the other 
vessel to cover the distance along the relative movement line from the 1518 position to the 
point of nearest approach. Therefore, time of arrival at this point is 1518+11™=1529. 

Answers.—(1)'D'1}500 yds., (2) B’310°, (8) T11529. 

With the information given in example 1, and the course and speed of one’s own 
vessel, a person can determine course and speed of the other vessel, a process called 
tracking. A speed vector diagram (art. O18) is used: 

Example 2.—Find the course and speed of the other vessel of example 1, if own ship 
is on course 110°, speed 12 knots. 

Solution (fig. 1212b).—Let the distance between consecutive circles represent two 
knots. 

Draw the speed vector of own ship (12 knots in direction 110°), starting at the 
center. Label the outer end of this line7. Read the relative speed (SRM), 13.5 knots, 
from the bottom line of the nomogram of figure 1212a. Relative speed might also be 
determined by arithmetic. In eight minutes (1510-1518) the other vessel moves 1.8 


miles (3,600 yards) relative to own ship. In 60 minutes it will travel 18Xe=13.5 


miles. From 7, draw a line parallel to, and in the same direction as, the relative move- 
ment line, and measure off a speed of 13.5 knots. Label the end of the vector m. The 
line rm is the relative speed vector, its length representing the speed of relative move- 
ment, and its direction representing the direction of relative movement. A line from 
the center to m is the speed vector of the other vessel, its length representing the actual 
speed, and its direction the course. 

Answers.—C 170°, S 14.7 kn. 

It is good practice to continue plotting relative positions of the other vessel until 
it has passed. Any change in the direction of the relative movement line indicates a 
change of course or speed. After enough positions have been plotted to establish the 
new direction of the line, a new solution can be made. If the bearing becomes constant 
and the distance is decreasing, the two vessels are on collision courses, and unless 
remedial action is taken, a collision will take place. 

It is good practice to start such a plot at the earliest practicable time, remembering 
that if ships are approaching head on, the reative speed is equal to the sum of their in- 
dividual speeds. If the situation is seen to be a dangerous one, action can be taken in 
time to prevent a close situation. Many accidents are caused by waiting until the vessels 
are so close that a change by the other vessel, which may not have radar, brings the 
vessels together before there is time to detect the change and take action. Since the 
rules of the road regarding passing or crossing are not applicable until the vessels are 
in sight of each other, any action based upon radar information before the other vessel 
is sighted is in harmony with the law. Unless the intentions of the other vessel are 
known, it is good practice to prevent his close approach, if possible, by taking bold 
action early. 

Example 3.—The “own ship” of examples 1 and 2 is capable of a maximum speed 
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FicurE 1212b.—Finding course and speed of other vessel, by relative plot. 


of 16 knots. It is decided that at 1521 full speed will be used, and the course will be 
changed to prevent the ships from approaching closer than 3,000 yards. 

Required.—The new course. 

Solution (fig. 1212c).—Find the relative position of the other ship at 1521. This 
can be estimated from the previous plot, or determined accurately by connecting the 
relative speed (13.5 knots) on the bottom line of the nomogram with three minutes on 
the top line, and noting the point at which this line crosses the center line (1,350 yards), 
or mathematically, taking % the relative distance covered in eight minutes. The rela- 
tive distance (1,350 yards) is measured off along the relative movement line from the 
1518 position. From this point draw a new relative movement line tangent to the 
3,000-yard circle. From m on the speed vector diagram, draw a line parallel but in 
the direction opposite to the new relative movement line. Label the intersection of this 
line and the 16-knot speed circle r’. A line from the center to this point is the speed 


vector of own ship. Its direction is the required course. 
Answer.—C 134°. 
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The minimum speed at which the desired result can be obtained may be found by 
drawing a perpendicular from the center to the relative speed vector r’m. The direction 
of this perpendicular is the course at minimum speed. For this problem the values 
(not shown in the illustration) are 14.4 knots on course 160°. Since the relative speed 
vector would then be very short (the ships would be on nearly parallel courses at nearly 
the same speed), the distance between ships would change slowly. If the relative speed 
is known, the time to cover any relative distance can be found by nomogram or 
by arithmetic. 

A number of variations of this problem may suggest themselves. With practice, 
one can acquire the ability to make approximate solutions mentally. Such mental 
solutions should be checked by plot. This is particularly important if the bearing is 
changing slowly. It is good practice to have the plot kept by one person who can 
observe the changing relationship as the vessels proceed. However, one should keep in 
mind the fact that although a plot adds to the value of radar, it is not a magic solution 
to all radar problems. It may not reflect small changes in course, and its indications 
are not instantaneous. 
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Ficure 1212c.—Finding course at given speed to produce desired result, by relative plot. 
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1213. Shoran is a form of secondary radar (art. 1108) using two transponder 
beacons located ashore and a single indicator aboard ship to measure the distance from 
each beacon. By this means two distances are continually available, permitting rapid 
determination of position. Special charts are not needed, but where they have been 
provided, they show a number of concentric circles centered upon each beacon. Approxi- 
mate positions can be plotted by inspection. 

Shoran was developed during World War II to permit bombing through undercast. 
It provided such high accuracy that after the war it was further developed for possible 
use in surveying. Its use permitted measurement of distances over water or inaccessible 
terrain, thus providing means for more accurate positioning of offshore islands and 
other features inaccessible by previous methods. 

The name shoran was derived from short range navigation. A higher precision 
version used to meet the most exacting survey requirements is called hiran, from high 
precision shoran. Because of the high frequency used (230-310 mc), shoran is limited 
in range by the curvature of the earth. A lower frequency (1,900 kc) version permitting 
use by ships at distances of several hundred miles from shore was developed by the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and called electronic position indicator (EPI). A 
British system similar to shoran, but with transmitters at the fixed ground stations and 
a transponder beacon at the mobile station, is known as oboe. 

Since these systems provide simultaneous measurement of two distances, the 
difference in the two measurements might be used to provide a hyperbolic system (ch. 
XIII). However, for the use generally made of such equipment, the need for estab- 
lishing hyperbolas would be a disadvantage. 

1214. Pure-range Raydist measures distance electrically by phase comparison of 
beat frequency signals (art. 1108) resulting from transmission of signals at the two 
points between which the distance is to be measured. This method has had limited 
use, primarily in survey operations. 

Hyperbolic Raydist is discussed in article 1311. 


Problems 


1204. The DR position of a ship is lat. 44°08/2S, long. 62°56/9W. A radio bear- 
ing is taken on Isla Leones Light Station, at lat. 45°03’03”S, long. 65°36/33” W. 
The uncorrected reading is 039°5 relative, the ship being on true heading 205° at the 
moment the bearing is observed. The calibration table indicates a correction of (—) 
2° should be applied. 

Required.—The equivalent true rhumb line bearing. 

Answer.—B 243°5. 

1212a. A ship on course 230°, speed 15 knots, obtains the following radar bearings 
and ranges of another vessel at the times indicated: 


Time Bearing Range 

0820 2159 24.0 mi. 
0824 215°5 23.4 mi. 
0828 216°5 22.8 mi. 
0832 ag nips 22.3 mi. 
0836 218° 21:7 my. 
0840 219° 2142 mi. 


Required Sea) The nearest approach of the two vessels. 
(2) The bearing of the other vessel at the point of nearest approach. 
(3) Direction of relative movement (DRM) 
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(4) Speed of relative movement (SRM). 

(5) Time of arrival at the point of nearest approach. 

(6) Course and speed of the other vessel. 

Answers.—(1) D 10.6 mi.; (2) B 278°; (3) DRM 009°; (4) SRM 9.7 kn.; (5) T 
1033; (6) C 270°, S 10 kn. 

1212b. At 0848 the other vessel of problem 1212a changes course to 034° end 
increases speed to 20 knots. 

Required.—(1) The nearest approach of the two vessels if both maintain course 
and speed. 

(2) New relative speed. 

(3) Time of arrival at point of nearest approach. 

Answers.—(1) D 0 (collision), (2) SRM 34.6 kn., (3) T 0923. 

1212c. At 0858 the “own ship” of problem 1212b changes course to the right, 
coming to the course that will result in a nearest approach of five miles without changing 
speed. 

Required.—(1) The new course. 

(2) New relative speed. 

(3) Time and distance at which ‘‘own ship’”’ will be dead ahead of the other vessel. 

(4) Time of arrival at the point of nearest approach if both vessels maintain 
course and speed. 

(5) Bearing of the other vessel at nearest approach. 

Answers.—(1) C 278°; (2) SRM 29.7 kn.; (3) T 0905, D 10.9 mi.; (4) T 0925; 
(5) B 152°. 
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Figure 1302a—Loran-A coverage 


CHAPTER XIII 


HYPERBOLIC SYSTEMS 


1301. Introduction.—The principles of hyperbolic systems are discussed in article 
1109. The present chapter describes the distinctive features of some of the more 
widely used systems. 

1302. Loran is a hyperbolic system of navigation by which difference in distance 
from two fixed points on shore is determined by measurement of the time interval 
between reception of pulse-modulated (art. 1016), synchronized signals from trans- 
mitters at the two points. The name loran is derived from long range navigation. Since 
it operates in the 1,750 to 1,950 ke frequency range, both ground waves and sky waves 
can be used to provide coverage over an extensive area with relatively few stations. 
Since ships do not transmit, they can use loran without breaking radio silence. 

Usually, stations of a pair are located from 200 to 400 miles apart, although they 
may be as close as 100 miles or as far as 700 miles. At one time several station pairs 
separated by distances of 1,000 to 1,400 miles were operated. In this SS loran, sky 
waves only were used. Generally, a number of stations are located so as to form a chain, 
with all but the end stations in the group being ‘“‘double pulsing.’’ In most parts of the 
coverage area (fig. 1302a), sig- 


nals can be received from at ONE-HOP-E 

least two pairs of stations, thus \ 

making it possible to obtain a “Sate wo gor = te 

fix by loran alone. = ¢ eee Ae 

. . eo '’—___—_—__—__- 

The range at which sig- ONE-HOP-F TWO-HOP-F 

nals are received varles fue Figure 1302b.—A typical train of loran signals from a single 

siderably with kind of signal transmitted pulse. 


(ground wave or sky wave), 

route of the signal (over land or water), time of day, atmospheric noise level, geo- 
graphic region, ionospheric conditions, and possible directional properties of the 
receiving antenna. : 

As a general rule, ground-wave coverage during the day extends to about 700 
miles in the Atlantic and 800 miles in the Pacific. At night the range is about two- 
thirds thisamount. During daylight hours, relatively few sky-wave signals are received, 
but at night, signals arrive by so many different paths that a train of signals may be 
received from a single transmitted pulse. Figure 1302b shows a typical scope appear- 
ance of such a train near the limit of ground-wave coverage. All of the signals are 
from a single transmitted pulse. One-hop-E signals gre received to a maximum 
distance of about 1,400 miles. Curvature of the earth prevents their reception at 
greater distances regardless of power of the transmitter. Beyond this, strong signals 
may be received by multihop-E waves or by one or more reflections from the F layer. 
Because of relatively large uncertainties in the lengths of the paths of such signals, 
and the increased uncertainty of identification, loran tables and charts do not provide 
facilities for their use. The extending of lines to provide coverage for such signals is not 
recommended. Reception of reliable signals on some occasions is no assurance that 
those received at other times can be trusted. Typical variation in appearance of ground- 
wave and sky-wave signals with time of day is shown in figure 1302c. 
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The range at which a ground-wave signal can be received is much less if the path 
is across land than if it is across water. For this reason loran stations are located so 
that signal paths are as much as possible across water in the direction of greatest 
importance, and it is desirable that the base line also be across water. The retarding 
effect varies greatly with the type of land, and is somewhat less when the land is not 
adjacent to the transmitter. The paths of sky waves are so high that signal strengths 
are not noticeably affected by land un- 
less it is within about 20 or 30 miles of 
the transmitter or receiver. 

When the atmospheric noise level is 
high, signals which may otherwise be 
usable are lost in the clutter. 

The areas near the base line exten- 
sions are excluded from the diagram of 
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tions are transmitted continually. Iden- 
tification is by means of frequency and 
pulse repetition rate (PRR), sometimes 
called pulse recurrence rate. Frequency 
is identified by channel number, as follows: 
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The same frequency can be used for signals from a number of different station 
pairs, by varying the rate at which the signals are transmitted. Three basic pulse 
repetition rates are available, as follows: 


Spec (5). 5. ae ene ee een 20 pulses per second, 
Low Gh re ei UF YC So 25 pulses per second, 
Deh CE) 2 ee a 33% pulses per second. 


mn . . . 2 
lhe interval between the start of consecutive pulses is 50,000 us for the special 
rate, 40,000 us for the low rate, and 30,000 us for the high rate. The special rate is 
retained for future use. 
A further breakdown of repetition rate can be accomplished by varying the basic 
rate slightly. In practice, the difference between consecutive specific pulse repetition 
pa r . . 5 > . . 
fd is ia us. The specific rates in use are identified by number, starting with 0 
or the basic rate and increasing 7 (eight r “higher } } 
hora i ; 2 nd increasing to 7 (eight rates), each higher number increasing 
sugnty the rate at which signals are transmitted, and decreasing by 100 us the interval 
between signals. 
rly . . . . . . 
; ‘ hus, a total of 24 rates is available (if the special basic rate is used) for each of 
. . vy AS LNA Rate ie a : : 
1e four frequencies. The same rate may be used in areas so widely separated that 
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interference is not likely to occur. Each rate is identified by three characters. The 
first is a number identifying the frequency channel, the second a letter identifying 
the basic pulse repetition rate, and the third a number identifying the specific pulse 
repetition rate. Thus, the designation 1L7 indicates frequency channel 1, low basic 
pulse repetition rate, and specific pulse repetition rate 7. Stated differently, pulses 
are transmitted at intervals of 39,300 us, on a frequency of 1950 ke. The term rate, 
implying the number of pulses per unit time, is now used for the full three-character 
designation, and even for the station pair, their signals, and the resulting hyperbolic 
lines of position and the tables and curves by which they are represented. 

The system described in this article is sometimes called standard loran to dis- 
tinguish it from a 100 ke or 180 ke experimental system called low frequency loran, 
which might provide ground-wave coverage over very great ranges but at reduced 
accuracy, and loran-C, an operational system of great range and high accuracy. 

1303. The loran receiver-indicator.—The receiver used for loran signals is similar 
to that used in ordinary radio communication, except that it has no speaker. Signals 
are sent to an indicator consisting of a cathode ray tube (art. 1019) and the necessary 
timing circuits and controls. The major portion of the space needed for the equip- 
ment is occupied by the indicator. 

On the face of the scope a visible line is produced by the spot of light formed at 
the point of impact of the moving beam of electrons. This line is divided into two 
parts, one above the other. The upper part is called the A trace, and the lower part 
the B trace. When the controls are set for a given rate, the length of the combined 
trace, in microseconds, is adjusted to the interval between beginning of pulses. Thus, 
if a reading is desired on rate 2H5, separate switches are set on 2, H, and 5 to control 
the frequency, basic pulse repetition rate, aud specific pulse repetition rate, respectively. 
The combined length of the two traces is then 29,500 us. 

When the controls are thus set for a given rate, the signals of that rate appear as 
vertical deflections which remain stationary because a signal is received at the same 
part of each trace. Signals of the same basic pulse repetition rate, but of a different 
specific pulse repetition rate, appear to drift along the trace. Those of a lower rate 
drift to the right and those of a higher rate drift to the left. The greater the difference 
between the given rate and that of the signal, the faster the rate of drift. 

The drift is due to the difference between the length of the combined trace and 
the time interval between the start of consecutive signals. Suppose the indicator is 
set for rate 2H3. The length of the combined A and B traces is 29,700 us. Arate 2H2 
signal is received at intervals of 29,800 ys. The spot of light forming the traces completes 
a cycle in 29,700 ws and moves an additional 100 us before the next 2H2 signal is 
received. Each succeeding 2H2 signal appears 100 us to the right (motion is left-to- 
right) of the previous one, and after 297 signals have been received (9 seconds), will 
have moved the entire length of both traces and returned to its original position. 
Signals of rate 2H5 will move to the left at twice the speed, completing the circuit in 
4% seconds. On some scopes a faint line called a retrace (fig. 1304a) can be seen con- 
necting the ends of the two traces. This indicates the path of the spot of light in mov- 
ing from the end of one trace to the beginning of the next, during a period of about 70 
us. ‘These two periods of 70 us are part of the total length of the combined trace. 

Signals of the same frequency but another basic pulse repetition rate can be seen, 
but they appear as flickering signals called ghosts, which may drift faster than other 
signals. Each succeeding signal appears at a point 10,000 us from the preceding one. 
Thus, every third or fourth signal may appear at about the same place, but the rate at 
any given place is so slow (approximately six or eight per second) that the deflection 
does not appear continuous. Since the spot of light is not deflected in most of its pas- 
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CORRECT RATE GHOST 


Ficure 1303.—A signal of the correct basic Ficure 1304a.—The loran scope. 
pulse repetition rate, and a ghost. 


sages, the line appears continuous with the deflection superimposed on it. The appear- 
ance of a signal of the correct rate and a ghost is shown in figure 1303. 

Strong signals from a frequency channel different from that to which the receiver is 
tuned may be received. This is called spillover. It can be detected by tuning to a 
different frequency. The frequency at which the signal appears strongest is the 
correct one. 

1304. A loran reading.—Details of loran receiver-indicators differ, but the prin- 
ciples of all are the same. Near the start of each trace of a typical indicator, a portion 
of the visible line is raised to form a ped- 
estal, as shown in figure 1304a. The ped- 
estal of the A trace is fixed, but that of 
the B trace can be moved to nearly any 
location along the line. 

When the entire cycle is shown, as in 
figure 1304a, a signal of 40 us duration ap- 
pears as a vertical line, as indicated. It 
can be moved right or left by means of a 
switch which temporarily shortens or 
lengthens the trace by a small amount, 

: causing the signal to drift. After the 
acne leh ng eerie signaler aprqnerty, correct signals have been identified, they 
are moved, if necessary, until the signal 
on the A trace is to the left of that on the B trace, and mounted near the left edge of 
the pedestal. The pedestal of the B trace is moved until the other signal is mounted 
near its left edge. By a series of successive magnifications, the left portions of 
the two pedestals are placed under each other and made to occupy the entire length of 
the original trace. The two traces are then brought to the same horizontal line, and one 
signal superimposed over the other, a process called matching. Figure 1304b is a 
Photograph of a loran scope with signals properly matched, at greatest magnification. 
When the signals are matched, they occupy the same position with respect to the two 
pedestals. The reading is the distance (time separation) between the two pedestals, indi- 
cated by downward deflections of the traces, or by dial. At greatest amplification, the 
signals appear as in figure 1303 or figure 1304b. 
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A loran reading is influenced by three delays introduced in the transmission of the 
slave signal, as follows: 

Half pulse repetition rate delay. A delay equal to half the interval between start 
of consecutive pulses is introduced so that one signal can be placed on each trace at 
approximately the same relative position. If this were the only delay, and a receiver 
were at some point on the center line, one signal would be directly under the other. 
Without the delay they would appear at the same place on the same trace. This delay 
is introduced for convenience in making a reading, and is not included in the reading. 

Base line delay. If the half pulse repetition rate delay were the only one, readings 
would increase from zero along the center line to a maximum along each base line 
extension. Since both master and slave signals look alike, there would be no way of 
identifying them if the position of the receiver was sufficiently in doubt that it might 
be on either side of the center line. The base line delay, equal to the length of time 
needed for a signal to travel the length of the base line (6.18 us times the length of 
the base line in nautical miles), causes the readings to increase from zero along the base 
line extension beyond the slave to a value of twice the base line delay along the base 
line extension beyond the master station. Because of this delay, the master signal can 
never appear to the right of the slave signal if one signal is placed on each trace. 

Coding delay. With a reading near zero one might find difficulty at small scale 
in determining which signal was left and which was right. An additional delay of 
500, 950, or 1,000 us is provided to increase all readings by this amount. This increases 
the distance between the master signal and the slave signal when one is on each trace. 
This delay can be changed easily at the slave transmitter according to a prearranged 
schedule, to provide some measure of security in time of war. 

The reading at any point is equal to 6.18 times the difference in distance (in nautical 
miles) of the receiver from the two stations (considered negative if nearer the slave), 
plus the base line delay, plus the coding delay. However, it is not necessary for 
the navigator to compute readings, because this is done electronically for the whole 
coverage area of each rate, and the information given in tables and special charts 
(art. 1307). 

1305. Identification and use of various waves.—Travel times of ground waves 
and various sky waves differ, resulting in reception of a wave train (fig. 1302b) from a 
single transmitted signal. Since different readings are obtained with different com- 
binations of signals, identification is important. 

If a single wave is received, it 1s almost surely a ground wave. If a ground wave 
is received as part of a train of waves, it is the first or left-hand wave of the group. The 
position of the receiver relative to the transmitter is some guide. Within a few hundred 
miles of the station, the first signal is nearly always a ground wave, unless there is in- 
tervening land. Near the extreme limit of the coverage area, ground waves are not 
received. Between these limits is a critical range in which the first signal may be either 
a ground wave or sky wave. This critical range varies with time of day, location, and 
conditions, as discussed in article 1302. In general, it can be considered to be between 
about 600 and 900 miles by day, and between about 500 and 700 miles by night. 

The appearance of the waves can be helpful in their identification. A ground 
wave is characteristically steady in shape and amplitude. Sky waves may at times 
appear as steady as ground waves, but such steadiness seldom lasts for more than a 
few minutes. Because of constant changes in the intensity (reflecting power) and 
height of the ionosphere (arts. 1007, 1008), and changing phase relationships, sky waves 
are subject to two characteristic fluctuations. 

Changes in intensity, and changing phase relationships, cause changes in the 
strength of the reflected signal arriving at the receiver. This is called fading. It may 
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be a relatively small change in the amplitude of the signal, or it may be so severe that 
the signal disappears altogether for a short time. The complete cycle of fading from 
full strength to minimum and back to full strength may be completed in a period of 
less than a minute, or it may extend over several minutes. : 

Changes in height of the ionosphere cause the signal to move right or left along 
the trace. This motion is not apparent by itself, and equal changes in those parts 
of the ionosphere reflecting signals from the two transmitters has little effect on the 
reading. However, a change in intensity may result in shifting the reflecting surface 
to a higher level. When there are two or more such surfaces a short distance apart, 
splitting of the signal occurs, resulting in more than one crest of the same signal, close 
together. As the various reflecting surfaces change in intensity and height, the dif- 
ferent crests move up and down relative to each other, and change their spacing. 

It is good practice to watch the signals for several minutes before making a reading, 
to be sure of their identification and also to be sure that the leading edge of each is 
visible, for it is this edge, however weak, that should be matched. In a loran area 
the best practice is to make readings at regular intervals, at least once each hour. 
The changing appearance with time of day (fig. 1302c) should be helpful in identifying 
signals. Also, an inconsistency of one loran fix relative to such a series is an indication 
of possible error of identification. 

In general, sky waves are steadier at greater distances from the transmitter, 
because reflection takes place over a larger area and local variations have less effect, 
and also because changes in height have less effect upon the length of the path. There- 
fore, the changes are less extreme. One-hop-E waves are usually steadier than multi- 
hop-E waves, or those reflected from the F layer (fig. 1302b). Changes in these signals 
are so great that intolerably large errors in readings may be introduced. For this 
reason and the uncertainty in identification of these waves, it is generally considered 
advisable to limit readings to ground waves and one-hop-E waves. 

If a vessel is rolling heavily, all signals of a train may fade somewhat in synchronism 
with the roll. A weak ground-wave signal may flicker due to random noise signals 
which appear as continually-fluctuating grass on the trace. This momentary change 
is not easily confused with the slower fading. 

For most rates, ground waves should always be matched if available. If ground 
waves are available from one station, but not from the other, the one-hop-E sky waves 
of both stations should be matched. In general, multihop-E waves and F waves 
should not be used. In some instances, where the base line is long, a correction table 
is provided for matching a ground wave from one station with a sky wave from the 
other. These corrections are given in the Loran Tables, H.O. Pub. No. 221, and in the 
Catalog of Aeronautical Charts and Publications, H.O. Pub. No. 1-V. 

1306. Accuracy.—The accuracy of a loran fix depends upon the accuracy of the 
individual lines of position, and the angle at which the lines intersect (art. 906). The 
accuracy of individual lines of position depends upon the following factors: 

Synchronization of signals. ‘Transmission of loran signals is continuously monitored. 
Normally, the timing is correct to a fraction of one microsecond, but if the signals 
get out of synchronization by as much as two microseconds (five microseconds for rate 
114), either the master or slave signals, or both, are made to blink to warn the user 
of the situation, so that readings on this rate can be avoided until the synchronization 
is restored, usually in a matter of minutes. Blinking is the shifting of signals right and 
left about 1,000 microseconds, at intervals of two seconds. 

Position relative to transmitting stations. Accuracy is related to the spacing between 
consecutive lines of position separated by a constant difference of reading, as every 
microsecond. Lines are most. closely spaced, giving highest accuracy, along the base 
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line between the stations, where an error of one microsecond in the reading produces 
an error of 0.081 mile, or 492 feet. From this the lines of position fan out, as shown in 
figure 11093) ear the base line extensions, an error of one microsecond in the reading 
produces an error of several miles in position. Any ground-wave reading within 25 
us of those of the base line extensions, or any sky-wave reading within 200 us of those 
along these lines, should be poneidercd of doubtful value. 

Uncertainty in travel time of signal. The time needed for a signal to travel from 
the transmitter to the receiver depends upon the speed and distance. The speed is so 
nearly constant that the slight variations involved do not introduce a significant error. 
The distance between two points, however, depends upon the path followed by the 
wave. Ground waves follow the curvature of the earth with little variation, so that 
any error introduced by variations in the path is negligible. This is not true, however, 
of sky waves. Continual changes in the height and intensity of the ionosphere, as 
well as tilting of it from the horizontal, produce changes in the length of the path of the 
radio signal. The increased length of the sky-wave path over the ground-wave path 
decreases with greater distance from the transmitter. Along the center line, where the 
distance from the two transmitters is the same, the time difference is the same for sky 
waves as for ground waves. At other places, signals from one station are delayed 
more than those from the other. A sky-wave correction is provided in the loran tables 
and on the loran charts to convert a sky-wave reading to the equivalent ground-wave 
reading. At distances of 800 miles or more, carefully made sky-wave readings have 
an average error of about two microseconds. The error increases as the stations are 
approached, reaching an average value of about seven microseconds at a distance of 
250 miles from one of the transmitters. This increased error is partly offset by closer 
spacing of the lines of position. However, since individual errors can be more than 
twice the average, the use of sky waves is not generally recommended within 250 miles 
of either station, and corrections for these areas are not usually tabulated. 

Skill in making a reading. The principal source of error in making a reading is in 
identifying the signals. Patience and judgment are needed to avoid an error due to 
use of the wrong wave or failure to detect the true leading edge. With a reasonable 
signal-to-noise ratio, a careful operator should be able to match signals and read the 
indicator with an error not to exceed one microsecond. With patience, even very 
weak signals can be matched with an error of not more than a few microseconds. 

Alignment of the indicator. Instructions for checking the ‘“‘alignment”’ (adjustment) 
of the indicator are included in the instruction manual provided with each loran receiver- 
indicator. If the alignment is incorrect, errors may be introduced in the readings. 

Incorrect location of transmitters. Computations are made for carefully determined 
positions of transmitters. However, where isolated stations require independent position 
determinations, the relative positions of the two stations may not be correct, however 
carefully determined, because of deflection of the vertical (art. 1610). When errors 
are established through usage, correction chartlets are provided in the loran tables 
and on loran charts. If the position of one station is found to be in error, the correc- 
tions are applicable in radial sectors around that station. If the positions of both 
stations are incorrect, the pattern is more involved. 

Errors in loran tables and charts. Errors due to imperfections in tables and charts 
are negligible. 

Plotting errors. Plotting of loran lines of position requires the same care as plotting 
of other navigational information if accurate results are to be obtained. For maximum 
accuracy, a large scale should be used. 

1307. Loran lines of position—Computation of the coordinates of points along 
various loran lines of position is performed electronically, allowance being made for 
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the spheroidal shape of the earth. The results are published in H.O. Pub. No. 221, 
Loran Tables. Several rates may be given in each volume, although a change is being 
made to publication of each rate in a separate pamphlet. From these computations, 
loran charts are prepared showing the lines of position at suitable intervals. Aeronauti- 
cal loran charts are available for the entire coverage area, but relatively few nautical 
loran charts have been published. In areas where nautical loran charts are not 
available, either the tables or aeronautical charts can be used and the information trans- 
ferred to the nautical chart. 

The loran tables for each rate consist of a small-scale chartlet showing the pattern 
of the loran lines of position, and any corrections due to incorrect locations of the 
stations, a sky-wave correction table for one-hop-E waves, and the principal table 
giving coordinates of points on the lines of position. This table is entered with the 
loran reading in microseconds, and the latitude or longitude. For a line running in a 
generally north-south direction, the table is entered with the latitude, and the corre- 
sponding longitude is taken from the table. For an east-west line, the table is entered 
with longitude, and latitude is taken from the table. Two such points are thus deter- 
mined and plotted, usually one on each side of the dead reckoning position. The 
straight line connecting them is an approximation of a small part of the line of position. 
Latitude and longitude are given at intervals of whole degrees, half degrees, or quarter 
degrees, depending upon the degree of curvature of the line. A separate column is 
given for each tabulated reading, at suitable intervals. An auxiliary tabulation 
labeled A (delta) gives the change in longitude or latitude (to 0/01) for a one-micro- 
second change in the reading. The main table should be entered with the nearest 
reading. If interpolation is toward a smaller reading, the printed sign of A should be 
reversed. Sample pages of a loran table are given in appendix BB. 

Tabulated readings are for ground waves. Sky-wave readings are corrected to 
the equivalent ground-wave readings before entering the tables. A ground-wave 
reading is designated Tc, and a sky-wave reading Ts. If a ground wave is matched 
with a sky wave, the reading is labeled Ts if the ground wave is from the master sta- 
tion, and T's, if from the slave station. A line of position may appropriately be labeled 
with the time above the line and the identification below the line. It is good practice 
to give full identification, as 2H3 T, 2154 or 1L0 Ts 1893 (T, 1891). 

Example 1.—The 1900 DR position of a ship is lat. 42°48/3 N, long. 62°28/3 W. 
About this time loran readings are obtained, as follows: 


1859 1H4 Ts 6258 
1900 1H2 Tg, 2229 


Required.—The 1900 fix, using appendix BB. 

Solution.—Enter the sky-wave correction table of 1H4 with the dead reckoning 
position, and find the correction, (+)37, by double interpolation (art. P3). The 
equivalent ground-wave reading is 6258+37=6295. Enter the 6300 column of the 
1H4 table, with the following results: 


Long. Tab. lat. A Corr. Lat. 
62° W 43°02'0 N (+) 56 (—)2°8 42°59'2 N 
63° W 42°43'1 N Gilol (—)2'6 42°40'5 N 
Next, enter the 2220 column of the 1H2 table, with the following results: 
Lat. Tab. long. A Corr. Long. 
42°30’ N 62°13/9 W (—) 18 (—)1'6 62°12'3 W 
43°00’ N 62°33/9 W (—) 16 (—)1'4 62°32'5. W 


Plot the two points of each line of position, and draw and label the lines. The 
common intersection of the two lines is the required fix, as shown in figure 1307a. 
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F1iGuRE 1307a.—A loran fix by table and plotting sheet. 


Answer.—1900 fix: L 42°51/0N, \ 62°26/2 W. 

It is good practice to watch the scope for a few minutes before making a reading 
to be sure of correct identification of signals. If this is done for all rates before a 
reading is made, and sky-wave readings are made first, the intervals between readings 
can be kept to a minimum, and a skillful operator can often obtain two or three readings, 
over such a short period of time that the run between them can be ignored. However, 
where necessary, loran lines of position should be advanced or retired in the same 
manner as other lines of position (art. 908). If all readings are made within an in- 
terval of a few minutes, as customary, the position is considered a fix, rather than a 
running fix, following the practice of celestial navigation (art. 1707) rather than that 
of piloting (art. 909). 

Figure 1307b is a reproduction, at half scale, of a small part of Hydrographic 
Office loran chart VRL-201. This small scale was chosen,for illustration because it 
shows the pattern of loran lines in an area that is not congested by a large number of 
rates. A larger scale is recommended for marine navigation. 

The plotted lines are for ground-wave readings. The small numbers near the inter- 
sections of printed meridians and parallels are one-hop-E sky-wave corrections at the 
intersections. On older charts the rate to which each applies is indicated both 
by color and by superscript. Italic type is used for high basic pulse repetition rate 
sky-wave corrections, and roman type for the low rate. On newer charts the rate is 
indicated in full, and both the rate indication and correction are printed in black 
(as 2L7 + 09), as shown in figure 1307b. 

Eye interpolation can be used to locate lines between those printed. Graphs 
to facilitate such interpolation have been devised. They are available on a card 
published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office as H.O. Misc. 11,691, and on some 
loran charts. When the correct position has been located, a short line is drawn paral- 
lel to the printed lines. The common intersection of the various lines of position, 
advanced or retired as necessary, is the fix. 
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Fraure 1307b.—Part of Hydrographic Office loran chart VRL-201, reduced 50%. 
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Example 2.—The 0600 DR position of a ship is lat. 39°06’ N, long. 126°41’ W. 
About this time loran readings are made in quick succession, as follows: 


0559 2H5 Ts 3205 
0600 2H2 TT, 4436 
0601" 2H3 Te 3225. 


Required.—The 0600 fix, using figure 1307b. 

Solution.—By interpolation, find the sky-wave correction for the 2H5 reading. 
This is (+)10 ws, making the equivalent ground-wave reading 3205+ 103215 ys. 

Locate the three readings by eye interpolation and draw short lines of position. 
At their common intersection, read the latitude and longitude. 

Answer.—0600 fix: L 38°57’ N, \ 126°20’ W. 

Do not expect high accuracy at such small scale. 

Where a number of rates are available, only the three or four most useful ones 
may be shown on the chart. Thus, all or part of useful rates in an area may be 
omitted. Full information on the reliable coverage areas of all rates is included in 
the tables. 

1308. Gee is a British hyperbolic navigation system in many respects resembling 
loran (arts. 1302-1307). In both systems the difference of the distances from two 
transmitters is determined by measurement of the time interval between reception 
of synchronized pulse-modulated signals (art. 1016). Gee operates in the 20-85 
me frequency range, and is therefore limited essentially to line-of-sight distances. 
However, refraction and ducting (art. 1006) sometimes extend the range somewhat, 
and sky waves are occasionally available. Because of this line-of-sight feature, the 
system is used largely by aircraft. At a height of 30,000 feet the operational range 
is considered to be about 400 miles. 

Transmitting stations are arranged in groups of four, each group being considered 
a chain. One of the four is a master station controlling synchronization of the group. 
All stations of a chain operate on the same frequency. Pulses are two to ten micro- 
seconds in length. The master transmits at a pulse repetition rate of 500 per second. 
Two of the slaves. transmit at a rate of 250 pulses per second, being synchronized 
with alternate pulses from the master. The third slave transmits at the rate of = 
per second, being synchronized with each third pulse from the master. Signals from 
the third slave, and each alternate one from the master, consist of two pulses with a 
very short interval between them, the two being considered a double pulse constituting 
a single unit in the pulse repetition rate. Assuming a difference of 700 us between 
reception of the master and synchronized slave signals, the sequence of transmitted 
signals would be as shown in figure 1308a. The spacing of signals at the receiver would 
depend upon its position relative to the transmitters. 

On the scope of the indicator the trace is divided into two parts, as in loran, each 
part being 2,000 us in length. When the single-pulse master signal is placed at the 
left part of the upper trace, the other signals might appear as shown in figure 1308b. 
The first part of the double-pulse master signal would be directly below the single- 
pulse master signal. The second part of this double-pulse signal is called a ghost, and 
is used only to identify that master signal used with the second slave. It therefore 
serves as identification of the first two slaves, which are downward deflections on small 
steps serving the same function as the pedestals of loran (art. 1304). 

Since the first two slaves transmit at half the rate of the master, one appears on 
each trace. Each can be matched with the master signal with which it is synchronized, 
permitting two readings to be made with a single setting. Two magnifications are 
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provided, one of the strobe (the pedestal-like step) and the other of the central portion 
of the strobe. At greatest magnification, correctly matched signals appear as shown 
in figure 1308c. The third slave appears alternately on the two traces, but at such 
a rate that it seems continuous at both places. It is used only when a check is needed 
on the position determined by the first two slaves, or when these do not provide a 


reliable fix. 
In the gee system, base lines are about 70 to 80 miles long, the appropriate length 


for the coverage area. Gee is considered a medium-base-line system. Readings 
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Figure 1308a.—Typical sequence of gee signals. 
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are based upon direct waves. Under good conditions readings can be made with an 
error not exceeding 2/3 microsecond. As in other hyperbolic systems, maximum ac- 
curacy of position occurs along the base line, where a 2/3 microsecond time difference 
represents a distance of 0.054 mile, or 328 feet. 
The Germans at one time used gee under the title hyperbol. 

1309. Decca is a British hyperbolic navigation system using phase comparison 
for determining difference of distances from the transmitters. Each chain consists of 
one master and three slaves. In the ideal installation the slaves are equally spaced 
ae the circumference of a circle 70 to 80 miles in radius, with the master at the 
center. 


Each station transmits a continuous wave at a different frequency, the four fre- 
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quencies for a chain being in the ratio 5, 6, 8, and 9, and the entire group being in the 
70-130 ke band. In a typical installation the master uses 85 ke and the slaves 70.833, 
113.333, and 127.500 ke. For purposes of identification, these slaves are designated 
purple, red, and green, respectively. 

The receiving unit consists of four receivers, one for each frequency, and circuits 
for comparing the phase of each slave signal with that of the master signal. If the signals 
are in phase at the time of transmission, they will also be in phase along the center line 
of each pair of transmitters. If a receiving unit were at the intersection of the center 
line and the base line, zero phase difference would be measured. If the unit then 
moved along the base line, the phase of signals from the station approached would 
decrease, and that of signals from the other station would increase. At a distance 
equal to half the wave length of the comparison frequency (the least common multiple 
of the two transmission frequencies), the signals would again be in phase, one signal 
being half a cycle less, and the other half a cycle more than at the center line. A line 
through all points having this phase relationship would be a hyperbola (assuming a 
plane surface). A series of such lines could be drawn, each representing a specific 
phase relationship. 

Along the base line, the distance the receiving unit would travel from one in-phase 
condition to the next would be about 1157, 1446, and 1928 feet, respectively, for the 
three slaves operating at the frequencies stated above. The distance between in-phase 
hyperbolas becomes greater as the curves fan out from the base line. The area between 
any two consecutive in-phase hyperbolas is called a lane. Within each lane all phase- 
difference readings are available. The measurement is shown automatically on a dial 
called a Decometer, one being provided for each slave. If there were no way of determin- 
ing in which lane the receiving unit was located, the position would need to be known 
to a high degree of accuracy to resolve the ambiguity. Lane identification is provided 
by periodic transmission of signals producing a coarser pattern. At short intervals 
each Decometer identifies the lane. 

Each Decometer indicates hundredths of a lane width, and a series of Decca 
charts having hyperbolas printed in colors agreeing with the identification colors of the 
slaves permit determination of position by direct plot, as on loran charts (art. 1307). 
Two slaves provide a fix, the third serving as a check and permitting fixing in areas un- 
favorable to one of the slaves. To obtain a position, one has merely to read the 
Decometers and locate the common intersection of the two or three lines indicated. 
There is no manipulation of dials or matching of signals. 

Since the reading is to a precision of 0.01 lane width, the theoretical accuracy is 
about 12, 14, and 19 feet, respectively, along the base lines between the master and 
each of the three slaves. The practical accuracy is considerably less, but still very 
good, the average error along the center line being about as follows, according to The 
Decca Navigator Company, Ltd.: 


Nautical miles from Line of position errors in yards 


master station Day Night 
100 30 100 
150 60 250 
200 100 500 
250 150 800 


American tests indicate a somewhat greater error, with further increase with distance 
from the center line. The greater error by night is due to mingling of sky waves and 
ground waves. This factor reaches a maximum at a distance of about 350 miles. 
Signals of reasonable strength have been received at distances as great as 1,000 miles, 
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but the reliable day-and-night range is considered to be 240 miles. Even if good 
signals are received at greater distances, good fixes are not available because of the 
small angle of intersection of the lines of position, unless readings are taken from 
different chains. 

Decca coverage extends over much of western Europe and parts of eastern Canada, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Bay of Bengal. 

1310. Lorac is a hyperbolic system using phase comparison of beat frequencies 
(art. 1108) to measure difference of distances from transmitters. Each chain consists 
of a central station and two side stations. Some installations also have an additional 
station called the reference station. These stations provide two families of curves by 
which position can be determined. 

The continuous-wave signals from the central station and one of the side stations 
are received at the second side station and also at the vessel. At each receiver, the 
two signals are combined to obtain a beat frequency signal in the audio frequency 
range (art. 1003). At the second side station, the beat frequency signal is used to mod- 
ulate (art. 1016) the carrier wave of the transmitter at that station. This transmitter 
then sends a phase wave signal to the vessel. This received phase wave signal is com- 
pared with another phase wave signal produced at the vessel. The signal produced at 
the vessel is obtained from signals received from the central station and the first side 
station. The phase difference of these two phase wave signals varies with the position 
of the vessel, and depends on the difference in distances from the central station and 
the first side station. Thus, phase differences determine a family of hyperbolas. A 
second family of hyperbolas is produced similarly but from signals originated from the 
central station and the second side station. 

As in Decca (art. 1309), the readings appear automatically and continuously on 
dials. Charts showing the lines of position are needed. Because of the frequencies 
used, in the 1,700 to 2,500 ke region, the lanes are very narrow, providing accuracies 
of the order of three feet along the base lines. However, the system does not provide 
a method of lane identification. It is mtended primarily for use in surveying, where the 
survey vessel starts from a known position. Changes in lane are indicated automatically. 

The name Lorac is derived from long range accuracy. It is intended for use 
for distances up to 100 to 150 miles by day and 75 to 100 miles by night. Accordingly, 
the base lines are about 35 miles long. The intended distances are considered long 
range for the surveying accuracy claimed. 

1311. Hyperbolic Raydist is basically similar to Lorac (art. 1310), but differs in 
several respects. Raydist places one of the transmitters at the mobile station (the 
vessel), and uses frequency modulation (art. 1016) for relaying the audible signal. 
Indication can be provided at either the mobile station or one of the fixed stations, 
but a limited number of mobile stations can be accommodated simultaneously. The 
frequency range is 1,600 to 2,500 ke, although Raydist can also be used in the 100-150 
ke and 30-40 me regions. An accuracy of 25 feet has been attained at 50 miles. Under 
favorable conditions readings can be obtained at distances as great as 250 miles. As 
with Lorac, hyperbolic Raydist does not provide lane identification. 

Pure-range Ravdist is discussed in article 1214. 

1312. Consol (art. 1206) is a short-base-line hyperbolic system providing a rotating 
pattern of dot-dash signals. Because of the short base line and the long ranges at which 
the signals are available, the system is used as a directional one. 

1313. Sofar is a hyperbolic system using sound transmissions in the ocean, The 
speed of sound in sea water generally decreases with depth until a minimum is reached, 
below which the speed increases (art. 3503). The existence of such a minimum-speed 
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level permits transmission of sound over great distances, a range of more than 3,000 
miles having been achieved. If a sound, as that of an explosion, is created in or near 
the minimum-speed level, and microphones are located at the correct depth, a single 
signal may be received at several widely spaced listening stations. The differences 
in time of reception at these stations define hyperbolas. The origin of the sound can 
be located by reference to a chart on which the hyperbolas have been printed. The 
name sofar is derived from sound fixing and ranging. 

Sofar was developed by the U. S. Navy, for possible use in search and rescue 
operations. One set of four sofar listening stations has been installed in the California- 
Hawaii area for experimental purposes. A small depth charge, dropped overboard by 
the craft, explodes at the proper depth. The time of reception of the signal at the 
four stations is automatically timed to an accuracy of about 0.1 second. Comparison 
of the times at the various stations provides readings which can be translated into 
position by reference to a sofar chart. Location of the stations is such that position 
can be determined within an elongated area about one and one-half miles wide and 
four miles long. About 20 minutes are needed for the sound to travel 1,000 miles. 
At this distance, a signal is heard over a period of about 12 seconds, gradually building 
up intensity to a maximum, with a sharp cut-off announcing the arrival of the direct 
signal, the instant of time measurement. 

An intervening obstruction such as an island or seamount produces ‘‘shadows”’ 
which interfere with reception of sofar signals. One reason for selection of the Cali- 
fornia-Hawaii area as the site for the first installation is its freedom from obstructions. 

Rafos (‘‘sofar’’ spelled backwards) is the reverse of sofar, sound signals being 
produced at the shore stations and the differences in reception times being determined 
at the vessel, using a microphone lowered to the correct depth. 

1314. Omega is an experimental, very low frequency, hyperbolic navigation 
system. The predicted fix accuracy of this system is 0.5 mile or better at a range of 
5,000 miles. The basic system will have lanes approximately 15 miles wide over most 
of the coverage area. Lane identification can be provided by the use of a second 
frequency. 


Problems 


1307a. The 0630 DR position of a ship is lat. 42°52'2N, long. 62°28‘'5W. The 
ship is on course 330°, speed 20 knots. About this time loran readings are obtained, 
as follows: 
0621 1H4 Tg 6254 
0630 1H2 Te, 2193 


Required.—The 0630 fix, using appendix BB. (Plot can be made directly on fig. 
1307a.) 

Answer.—0630 fix: L 42°50'3N,  62°32/0 W. 

1307b. The 2000 DR position of a ship is lat. 35°26’ N, long. 125°29’W. About 
this time loran readings are made in quick succession, as follows: 


1958 2H5 Ts, 3115 
2000 2H2 Te, 3356 
2002 2H3 Te 3523 


Required.—The 2000 fix, using figure 1307b. 
Answer.—2000 fix: L 35°29’ N, » 128925’ W. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
NAVIGATIONAL ASTRONOMY 


Preliminary Considerations 


; 1401. Introduction.—Astronomy is that science which deals with the size, con- 
stitution, motions, relative positions, etc., of celestial bodies. Navigational astronomy 
is that part of astronomy of direct use to a navigator, comprising principally celestial 
coordinates, time, and the apparent motions of celestial bodies with respect to the 
earth. Sometimes it is called nautical astronomy. 

1402. Apparent and absolute motions.—All celestial bodies of which man has 
knowledge are in motion. Since the earth itself is one of these moving bodies, the 
motion of other bodies, as seen by an observer on the earth, is apparent motion. If 
the earth were stationary in space, any change in the position of another body, relative 
to the earth, would be due only to the motion of that body. This would be absolute 
motion, or motion relative to a fixed point. But since it has been impossible to identify 
a fixed point in space, all motion of which man is aware is apparent, made up of a 
combination of the movement of the other body and the motions of the observer. 
A person without suitable instruments is not aware of motion in the line of sight, and 
therefore only motions across the line of sight are observed. 

Since all motion is relative, one should be cognizant of the position of the ob- 
server when motions are discussed. When one speaks of planets following their orbits 
around the sun, he is placing the observer at some distant point in space, usually one 
of the poles of the ecliptic (art. 1419). When he speaks of a body rising or setting, 
the observer is on the earth. If he refers to a particular rising or setting, he must 
locate the observer at a particular point on the earth, since the setting sun for one 
observer may be the rising sun for another. At the same time it may be crossing the 
meridian of a third observer. 

1403. The celestial sphere.—As one looks at the sky, on a dark night, he is not 
aware of the differences in the distances to the various celestial bodies. They might 
easily be imagined as being equally distant from the earth, all located on the inner 
surface of a vast hollow sphere of infinite radius, with the earth at its center. This is 
the celestial sphere (fig. 1403). For most purposes of navigation it can be considered 
an actuality. Since the navigator is concerned primarily with apparent motion for an 
observer on the earth, this geocentric universe of Ptolemy (art. 121) is a useful concept. 
While the motions of various bodies relative to each other are important to the astrono- 
mer who predicts future positions of celestial bodies, and perhaps to the navigational 
scientist who designs navigation tables, the navigator speaks of bodies rising, crossing 
the celestial meridian, and setting, as though these were absolute motions. 

1404. Units of astronomical distance.—The distances between celestial bodies, 
even those within a single family such as the solar system, are so great that 
terrestrial units are unsatisfactory to express them. The units commonly used for 
astronomical distances are: 

Astronomical unit (AU), the mean distance between the earth and the sun, 
approximately 92,900,000 statute miles. The astronomical unit is often used as a unit 


of measurement of distance within the solar system. 
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Ficure 1403.—The celestial sphere. 


Light-year, the distance light travels in one year. Since the speed of light is 
about 186,000 statute miles per second and there are about 31,600,000 seconds per 
year, the length of one light-year is about 5,880,000,000,000 (5.88 10'”) statute miles, 
or 63,300 astronomical units. The light-year is commonly used for expressing distances 
to the stars and galaxies. Alpha Centauri and its neighbor Proxima, generally con- 
sidered the nearest stars, are 4.3 light-years away. Relatively few stars are less than 
100 light-years away, and the most distant galaxies thus far observed are 1.6 billion 
light-years away. However, most navigational stars are relatively close. Light 
travels from the sun to the earth in about 8% minutes, and from the moon to the earth 
in about 1% seconds. 

Parsec, the distance at which the heliocentric parallax (difference in apparent 
position as viewed from the earth and the sun) is 1”. At this distance a star would 
appear to change its position 2” among the distant stars, if observed from points 180° 
apart on the earth’s orbit. The name is derived from the first letters of the words 
parallax and second. One parsec is equal to about 3.26 light-years. Hence, even the 
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nearest star is more than one parsec away. This unit is used to express distances to 
stars and galaxies. 

The difficulty of illustrating astronomical distances and sizes is indicated by the 
fact that if the earth were represented by a circle one inch in diameter, the moon would 
be a circle one-fourth inch in diameter at a distance of five feet, the sun would be a circle 
nine feet in diameter at a distance of nearly a fifth of a mile, and Pluto would be a circle 
half an inch in diameter at a distance of about seven miles. The nearest star would be 
one-fifth the actual distance to the moon. 

1405. Magnitude.—The relative brightness of celestial bodies is indicated by a 
scale of stellar magnitudes. In the Almagest (art. 121) Ptolemy divided the stars into 
six groups according to brightness, the 20 brightest being classified as of the first mag- 
nitude, and the dimmest being of the sixth magnitude. In modern times, when it 
became desirable to define more precisely the limits of magnitude, a first magnitude 
star was considered 100 times brighter than one of the sixth magnitude, the approximate 
value of Ptolemy’s ratio. Since the fifth root (art. O9) of 100 is 2.512, this number 
is considered the magnitude ratio. A first magnitude star is 2.512 times as bright as a 
second magnitude star, which is 2.512 times as bright as a third magnitude star, ete. A 
second magnitude star is 2.512 2.512 =6.310 times as bright as a fourth magnitude star. 
A first magnitude star is 2.512°=100'=100,000,000 times as bright as a star of the 
twenty-first magnitude, the dimmest that can be seen through the 200-inch telescope. 

Brightness is normally tabulated to the nearest 0.1 magnitude, about the smallest 
change that can be detected by the unaided eye of a trained observer. In the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac it is given to the nearest 0.01 magnitude, for precise 
astronomical purposes. All stars of magnitude 1.50 or brighter are popularly called 
“first magnitude” stars. Those between 1.51 and 2.50 are called ‘second magnitude” 
stars, those between 2.51 and 3.50 are called “third magnitude” stars, ete. Sirius, the 
brightest star, has a magnitude of (—) 1.6. The only other star with a negative 
magnitude is Canopus, (—) 0.9. At greatest brilliance Venus has a magnitude of 
about (—) 4.4. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are sometimes of negative magnitude. 
The full moon has a magnitude of about (—) 12.6, but varies somewhat. The mag- 
nitude of the sun is about (—) 26.7. 


The Universe 


1406. The solar system.—The sun, the most conspicuous celestial object in the 
sky, is the central body of the solar system. Associated with it are at least nine 
principal planets, of which the earth is one; a number of satellites accompanying some 
of the planets; thousands of minor planets or asteroids; multitudes of comets; and vast 
numbers of meteors. 

1407. Motions of bodies of the solar system.—<Astronomers distinguish between 
the two principal motions of celestial bodies, as follows: rotation is a spinning motion 
about an axis within the body, while revolution is the motion of a body in its elliptical 
orbit around another body, called its primary. For the satellites, the primary is a 
planet. For the planets and other bodies of the solar system, the primary is the sun. 
The entire solar system is held together by the gravitational force of the sun. The 
whole system revolves around the center of its galaxy (art. 1415) as a unit, and the 
galaxy is probably in motion relative to its neighboring galaxies. The motion of 
bodies of the solar system relative to surrounding stars is called space motion. 

Rotation and revolution may be further classified as synodic or sidereal. During 
one synodic rotation the body makes one complete turn relative to the sun. On the 
earth it is called an apparent solar day. During one sidereal rotation the body makes 
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one complete turn relative to the stars. Because of motion of the body in its orbit, a 
sidereal rotation is either longer or shorter, by a small amount, than a synodic rotation. 
If both rotation and revolution are in the same direction (in the solar system they are 
both east for most bodies, that is, counterclockwise as seen from above the north pole) 
the sidereal rotation is shorter. During a synodic revolution a celestial body makes one 
trip around the sun, as viewed from the earth. Hence, the earth cannot have a synodic 
revolution. During a sidereal revolution, a celestial body makes one trip around its 
orbit with respect to the stars; to an observer on the celestial body, the sun would 
appear to make one trip around the celestial sphere, with respect to the stars. On the 
earth this is one year. ery 

All of the planets are believed to be in rotation, although this point is in doubt in 
the case of Venus and, to a lesser extent, Mercury. The periods of rotation of these 
bodies have not been established because of the absence of visible surface markings of 
sufficient constancy to permit measurement. The period of Mercury has been estab- 
lished tentatively as 88 days. The rotation of all planets is from west to east, with 
the possible exception of Uranus (i’ra-niis) (art. 1411). 


Pluto 
Neptune 
Uranus 


= 


Figure 1407a.—Relative size of planetary orbits. 


All of the planets revolve around the sun in nearly circular orbits. The flattening 
or eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is only 0.017 (zero would be a circle). Some of the 
minor planets have orbits more eccentric than that of any principal planet (note the 
orbit of Hidalgo in fig. 1407a). The orbits of comets are highly eccentric. The orbits 
of all known planets except Pluto are in nearly the same plane, that of the ecliptic 
(art. 1419). The orbit of Pluto is inclined more than 17° to the ecliptic 

The laws governing the motions of planets in their orbits were discovered by 
Johannes Kepler, and are now known as Kepler’s laws: 

1. The orbits of the planets are ellipses, with the sun at a common focus. 

2. The straight line joining the sun and a planet (the radius vector) sweeps over 
equal areas in equal intervals of time. 

3. The squares of the sidereal periods of any two planets are proportional to the cubes 
of their mean distances from the sun. 

In 1687 Isaac Newton stated three “laws of motion,” which he believed were 
applicable to the planets. Newton’s laws of motion are: 

1. Kvery body continues in a state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight line 
unless acted upon by an external force. 
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2. When a body is acted upon by an external force, its acceleration is directly pro- 
portional to that force, and inversely proportional to the mass of the body, and acceleration 
takes place in the direction in which the force acts. 

3. To every action there is an equal and opposite reaction. 

From Kepler’s laws and his own, Newton fashioned a single universal law of gravita- 
tion, which he believed applied to all bodies, although it was based upon observation 
within the solar system only: 

Every particle of matter attracts every other particle with a force that varies directly 
as the product of their masses and inversely as the square of the distance between them. 

According to these laws the planets remain in their orbits because of a balance 
of forces between the gravitational attraction of the sun and the tendency of the planet 
to continue in motion along a straight line. As a planet approaches closer to the sun, 
its gravitational attraction increases, but by Kepler’s second law the speed increases, 
resulting in stronger centrifugal force. These laws (Newton’s laws of motion) have 
been modified very slightly by Albert Einstein’s theory of relativity. 
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Figure 1407b.—Orbits of the earth and moon. 


Both the sun and each body revolve about their common center of mass. Because 
of the preponderance of the mass of the sun over that of the individual planets, the 
common center of the sun and each planet except Jupiter lies within the sun. The 
common center of the combined mass of the solar system moves in and out of the sun. 

The various laws governing the orbits of planets apply equally well to the orbit 
of any body with respect to its primary. 

In each planet’s orbit that point nearest the sun is called the perihelion. That 
point farthest from the sun is called the aphelion (4-f@’/lé-5n). The line joining perihelion 
and aphelion is called the line of apsides (ap’si-déz). In the orbit of the moon, 
that point nearest the earth is called the perigee, and that point farthest from the earth 
is called the apogee. Figure 1407b shows the orbit of the earth (with exaggerated 
eccentricity), and the orbit of the moon around the earth. 
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1408. The sun is the dominant member of the solar system because its mass is 
nearly a thousand times that of all other bodies of the solar system combined. It 
supplies heat and light to the entire system. ' é 

‘The diameter of the sun is about $66,000 miles. At the distance of the earth, varying 
between 91,300,000 and 94,500,000 miles, the visible diameter is about 32’, At the 
closest approach early in January the sun appears largest, being 32‘6 in diameter. 
Six months later the apparent diameter is 31/5, the minimum. 

Of the various physical features of the sun, one of particular interest is the appear- 
ance from time to time of sun spots on the surface (fig. 1408). These spots are appar- 
ently areas of cooler gas which have risen to the surface and appear dark in contrast 
i to the hotter gases around them. In size 
they vary from perhaps 50,000 miles in 
diameter to the smallest spots that can be 
detected (a few hundred miles in diameter), 
and perhaps smaller. They generally ap- 
pear in groups. At the start of each cycle 
of about 11 years the spots appear at a 
maximum distance of about 40° on each 
side of the solar equator. Succeeding 
spots of the cycle appear progressively 
closer to the solar equator, until a mini- 
mum solar latitude of 5° may be reached. 
The maximum number of sun spots occurs 
about midway in the cycle, when the spots 
are about 16° from the solar equator. 
The present cycle began in 1954, and 
should reach maximum activity late in 
1959, with a new cycle beginning about 
1965. Large sun spots can be seen with- 
out a telescope if the eyes are protected, 
as by the shade glasses of a sextant. Sun 
spots have magnetic properties. For one 
cycle all spots north of the solar equator 
are of positive polarity, and all those to 
the south are of negative polarity. Dur- 

Courtesy of Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories. ing the next cycle, which may begin before 

Figure 1408.—Whole solar disk and an enlarge- the last spots of the old cycle have disap- 

mantel the erat spat guys Apel ca peared, the polarity is reversed. Sun spots 

are related to magnetic storms which adversely affect radio, including radio aids 

to navigation, on the earth. At such times the auroras (art. 2526) are particu- 
larly brilliant and widespread. 

The sun rotates on its axis, the period of rotation varying from about 25 days at 
the solar equator to 34 days at the poles, but this fact has little or no navigational 
significance beyond its effect upon the changing positions of sun spots relative to the 
earth. The sun is moving approximately toward Vega at about 12 miles per second, 
or about two-thirds as fast as the earth moves in its orbit around the sun. The path 
of the sun toward Vega is called the sun’s way. This is in addition to the motion of 
the sun around the center of its galaxy (art. 1415). 

1409. Planets.—The principal bodies having nearly circular orbits around the 
sun are called planets, from a Greek word meaning ‘wandering.’ They were so named 
because they were observed to change position or ‘“‘wander”’ among the ‘fixed stars’’ 
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which remained in about the same positions relative to each other. Because the sun 
and moon had a similar wandering motion, the ancients considered them planets, also. 

Nine principal planets are known. In order of increasing distance from the sun, 
these are Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto. 
Of these, only four are commonly used for celestial navigation.. These are Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, sometimes called the navigational planets. The two planets 
with orbits smaller than that of the earth are called inferior planets, and those with or- 
bits larger than that of the earth are called superior planets. The four planets nearest 
the sun are sometimes called the inner planets, and the others the outer planets. 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune are so much larger than the others that they 
are sometimes classed as major planets. Neptune and Pluto are not visible to the 
unaided eye, and Uranus is barely so, being of the sixth magnitude. 

The orbits of the many thousand tiny minor planets lie chiefly between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter. 

Six of the planets are known to have satellites, a total of 31 having been discovered. 
Mercury, Venus, and Pluto have no known satellites. 

Various items of general interest regarding the planets are given in appendix F. 

1410. The earth as a planet.—In common with other planets, the earth rotates on 
its axis and revolves in its orbit around the sun. These actual motions (discussed in 
articles 1416 and 1417) are the principal source of the apparent motions of other celes- 
tial bodies. Also, the rotation of the earth results in a deflection of water and air 
currents to the right in the northern hemisphere and to the left in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Because of the earth’s rotation, the high tides on the open sea !e7 behind the 
meridian transit of the moon. 

For most navigational purposes, the earth can be considered a sphere, but, like the 
other planets, the earth is approximately an oblate spheroid, or ellipsoid of revolution, 
being flattened at the poles and bulged at the equator. Therefore, the polar diameter 
is less than the equatorial diameter, and the meridians are slightly elliptical, rather 
than circular. The dimensions of the earth are recomputed from time to time, as 
additional and more precise measurements become available. Since the earth is not 
exactly an ellipsoid, results differ slightly when equally precise and extensive measure- 
ments are made on different parts of the surface. Hence, different ‘‘spheroids’’ are 
used for mapping various parts of the earth. That used for charts of North America 
was computed by the English geodesist A. R. Clarke in 1866. However, since Clarke 
did not clearly define his units, the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1880 considered 
it desirable to adopt standard values which probably added about 170 feet to the 
diameter computed by Clarke. In 1880, also, Clarke himself made a new estimate of 
the size and shape of the earth but this has not been adopted by the United States. 
Although the Clarke spheroid of 1866 is still used for charting North America, the 
International Spheroid, based upon work done by Hayford in 1909-10, is considered 
a slightly better approximation of the size and shape of the earth. According to these 
calculations, the dimensions of the earth are: 


Equatorial diameter (2a) =7,926.694 statute miles=6,888.110 nautical miles 


Polar diameter (25) =7,900.004 statute miles=6,864.918 nautical miles 
Mean diameter =7,917.797 statute miles=6,880.379 nautical miles 
2(a—b) = 26.690 statute miles= 23.192 nautical miles 
= = 26.690 23.192 1 
Oblateness=" aoe ens ; 


2a 7,926.694 - 6.888.110 297 


The mean diameter is the average of the polar diameter and two equatorial diameters 


2(2a+6 
perpendicular to each other (the three dimensions of the solid), or eee’) 
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Because of unequal distribution of mass near the surface of the earth, the direction 
of gravity is tilted slightly at various places. ‘The amount of tilt is called deflection 
of the vertical (art. 1610). If the surface of the spheroid is altered So as to be everywhere 
perpendicular to the direction of gravity, the earth is considered a geoid. 

The average density (ratio of mass of the earth to mass of an equal volume of water) 
is 5.517. This is greater than that of any other planet, as far as is known (the density 
of Pluto has not been determined). The total mass is about 6,600,000 ,000,000,000,000,000 
(6.6102) short tons. Virtually all statements regarding the interior of the earth are 
matters of conjecture, but it is believed that the density increases from about three at 
the surface to about ten at the center, where the temperature is believed to be close to 
5,000° F. The earth is generally considered to be composed of a solid shell several 
hundred miles thick surrounding a molten interior, but there is some evidence to sup- 
port the belief that it is solid throughout. 

Since gravity acts approximately toward the center of the planet, the direction 
‘Cup’ varies with the observer, being nearly perpendicular to the spheroid at all places. 
In general, gravity increases with latitude, because both the distance from the center of 
the earth and the centrifugal force decrease. 

One of the conditions considered essential to life on any celestial body is the exist- 
ence of an atmosphere. Whether or not a body has an atmosphere depends at least 
partly upon its velocity of escape, or the speed the molecules of the gas making up the 
atmosphere must attain to overcome the force of gravity. The velocity of escape of 
the earth is about 6.94 statute miles per second, at the surface, and decreases slowly 
with distance from the earth. Since the molecules of the earth’s atmosphere rarely 
exceed this value for a sufficiently long time to escape, the earth has lost relatively 
little of its atmosphere. The velocity of escape is approximated by a space ship leaving 
the earth. 

The total mass of air surrounding the earth is 5,800,000,000,000,000 (5.8 10%) 
short tons. This is less than a millionth part of the mass of the entire earth. The 
average pressure exerted by this envelope of air is 14.696 pounds per square inch. The 
pressure decreases rapidly with altitude. About half of the atmosphere is within 18,000 
feet (about 3.5 miles) of the surface. Breathing begins to be labored at 10,000 feet. 
Twilight extends to about 50 miles. Meteors generally appear at about 50 miles. 
Auroral phenomena may be as low as 40 miles, and may extend as high as above 500 
miles (fig. 1410). 

The lower portion of the atmosphere, the troposphere, is composed of the following 
elements, in addition to dust and water vapor: 


Element Percent 

Nitrogen 78.08 

Oxygen 20.95 

Argon 0.93 

Carbon 0.03 

Neon 0.0018 

Helium 0.000524 

Krypton 0.0001 

Hydrogen 0.00005 

Xenon 0.000008 

Ozone 0.000007 (increasing with altitude) 
Radon .000000000000000006 (decreasing with altitude) 


lo the precision given, the first four elements total 99.9 percent. 
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The atmosphere is considered to be composed of several distinctive layers, as 
follows (fig. 1410): 


Height : 

Layer Kilometers Statute miles Upper limit 
Troposphere 0-11 0-6.8 'Tropopause 
Stratosphere 11-32 6.8-19.9 Stratopause 
Chemosphere 32-80 19.9-45.7 Chemopause 
Ionosphere 80-400 45.7-248.5 Ionopause 
Mesosphere 400-1000 248.5-621.4 Mesopause 
Exosphere Above 1000 Above 621.4 


In addition to providing life-sustaining oxygen, the atmosphere makes the earth a 
more habitable place by holding the moisture that produces rain, preventing an ex- 
cessive change of temperature of several hundred degrees between day and night, 
shielding the surface from an overdose of cosmic rays, providing a medium to permit 
sound to occur, and providing the sky and cloud coloring that adds beauty to man’s 
surroundings. If there were no atmosphere, stars would shine with a steady light 
day and night, the sky would be black, complete darkness would prevail in shadows, 
and there would be no twilight. It is the atmosphere that produces the refraction 
which causes celestial bodies to appear elevated in the sky (art. 1613). 

1411. Other planets and the minor planets.—Mercury in some ways resembles the 
moon more than it does other planets. Its diameter is only about 50 percent larger than 
that of the moon and about the same as those of Jupiter’s two largest satellites. Like 
the moon it has little or no atmosphere, and is believed to keep the same side turned 
toward its primary. Mercury’s mass is only four percent that of the earth, and its 
orbit is so small that the planet is never seen more than about 28° from the sun. It 
is for this reason that Mercury is not commonly used for navigation. Near greatest 
elongation (art. 1422) it appears near the western horizon after sunset or the eastern 
horizon before sunrise. At these times it resembles a first magnitude star, and is 
sometimes reported as a new or strange object in the sky. As seen from the earth, 
Mercury goes through all the phases of the moon, and occasionally transits (crosses) 
the face of the sun, appearing as a tiny, dark, inconspicuous dot on the surface. Mer- 
cury has no known satellite. 

Venus, like Mercury, has no known satellite, goes through the various phases of 
the moon, and may transit the sun. In size of orbit, sidereal period of revolution, 
diameter, volume, mass, density, and surface gravity it resembles the earth more than 
any other planet. Its orbit is more nearly circular than that of any other planet 
(eccentricity 0.007). At maximum brilliance, about five weeks before and after inferior 
conjunction (art. 1422), it has a magnitude of about (—)4.4 and is brighter than 
any other object in the sky except the sun and moon. At these times it can be seen 
during the day, and is sometimes observed for a celestial line of position. The surface 
of the planet has not been observed because it is covered by a layer of dense clouds or 
gases. Its period of rotation is believed to be of the order of four or five weeks. 

Mars (fig. 1411) has a diameter only a little more than half that of the earth, and a 
mass of 11 percent as much, although its density is nearly 72 percent that of the earth. 
4 A eae ae but eh clouds. Its day is only slightly longer than that 
ve bu its year is nearly twice as long. Being a superior planet (art. 1409), 

een only in the full or gibbous phase (art. 1423). When nearest the earth, its 
apparent diameter Is about eight times that at conjunction (art. 1422). Mars has 
See see eeal oho i miles in diameter and has an orbit only about 50 
see nee = ee rome of Mars. To an observer on Mars it would appear 
Cai 2 ‘he moon does to an observer on the earth, and would appear 
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to rise in the west and set in the east, going through three-fourths of its cycle of phases 
while above the horizon. It would do this twice each day, since its sidereal period of 
revolution is only about half the period of rotation of Mars. No other natural satellite 
is known to revolve faster than its primary rotates. Deimos is only about five miles in 
diameter, and at greatest brilliance would appear as a very bright star. About two 
days would elapse between rising and setting, during which it would go through the 
various phases twice. 

Jupiter (fig. 1411), largest of the known planets, has more than twice the mass of all 
other known planets combined. Its density is low and its rotation fast (9"50™), resulting 
in a pronounced equatorial bulge. It is believed to have a dense, solid core, sur- 
rounded by lighter material, and a deep atmosphere of ammonia, methane, helium, 


JUPITER 


SATURN 


Courtesy of Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories. 


FiaureE 1411.—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Pluto. First three photographed with 100-inch 
telescope, Pluto with 200-inch telescope. 


and hydrogen. Two of Jupiter’s twelve known satellites are about the same size as 
Mercury, and may have atmospheres. The four outermost satellites revolve from 
east to west, opposite to the general direction of revolution within the solar system. 
Saturn (fig. 1411) is the only planet having a density less than that of water, yet it 
has a mass of nearly one-third that of Jupiter, and nearly three times that of all other 
known planets combined. Its composition is believed to be similar to that of 
Jupiter. It is more oblate than any other known planet. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting feature of this planet is its rings, composed of a great number of small solid 
particles spread out in three thin, flat rings more than 170,000 miles in diameter. The 
particles nearest the planet revolve more rapidly than those farther out, the innermost 
ones completing a revolution in less time than the planet completes a rotation. During 
half the 29.5-year sidereal period of revolution of the planet one side of the rigs is 
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visible to observers on the earth, and during the second half of the period the opposite 
side is visible. Saturn has nine known satellites, the outermost one of which revolves 
from east to west. 

Uranus is barely visible to the unaided eye, being of the sixth magnitude. It is 
a comparatively large planet, and probably is similar in composition to Jupiter and 
Saturn. The inclination of the equator of Uranus to the plane of the ecliptic is 98°, or 
32° if the revolution is considered from east to west. Its five known satellites, all 
small, revolve in the equatorial plane, in the same direction as that of rotation of the 
planet. 

Neptune is slightly smaller than Uranus, but has greater mass, and a longer period 
of rotation. Relatively little is known of this remote planet of the eighth magnitude. 
However, it is known to have two satellites, the larger (probably bigger than the 
moon) revolving from east to west. 

Pluto (fig. 1411) was identified in 1930. It is of the 15th magnitude, and cannot 
be seen in small telescopes. In all but the 200-inch telescope it appears as a point of light. 
Its diameter is less than half that of the earth. Its orbit is the most eccentric and has 
the greatest inclination to the ecliptic of any of the known planets. At perihelion it 
is closer to the sun than Neptune, and there is some evidence to support the view that 
it was at one time a satellite of the larger planet. 

Minor planets. About 1,500 of these tiny planets have been discovered, but it is 
estimated that there may be as many as 40,000 bright enough to be seen by the largest 
telescopes, when they are nearest the earth. The largest, Ceres, has a diameter of 
about 480 miles. All but a few are less than 100 miles in diameter. Since there is 
no known lower limit, there may be no distinction between minor planets and meteors. 
The combined mass of all minor planets probably does not exceed 0.1 percent that of the 
earth. The orbits, of various degrees of eccentricity and inclination to the ecliptic, 
lie mostly between those of Mars and Jupiter. However, at perihelion some of the 
minor planets are inside the earth’s orbit. The orbit of Hidalgo is shown in figure 1407a. 

1412. The moon is the only satellite of direct navigational interest, although the 
satellites of Jupiter were at one time used to determine Greenwich mean time, so that 
longitude could be found (art. 126). The rotation and revolution of the moon are 
both west to east, and both are of the same duration, 27°07°43™1185 with respect to 
the stars (the sidereal month) and 29712"44™02:8 with respect to the sun (the 
synodical month). Because there is no difference in the periods of rotation and revolu- 
tion, the same side of the moon is always turned toward the earth. However, about 59 
percent of the moon’s surface has been seen, due to libration. Libration in latitude 
occurs because the axis of rotation is tilted about 6°5 with respect to the axis of revolu- 
tion. Libration in longitude occurs because the speed of revolution varies in accordance 
with Kepler's second law (art. 1407), while the rotational speed is essentially constant. 
Diurnal libration occurs because of the changing position of the observer relative to 
the moon, due to rotation of the earth. Physical libration is a small pendulum-like 
rotational oscillation of the moon with respect to its radius vector. 

Si ota a poe is about 221,000 statute miles from the earth’s center, and 
eis ee a setae miles distant. The average distance is about 238,862 
i: cana a hs he te nearness of the moon, its geocentric parallax (difference 
Sadi: : ae g a oe pita of stars, as observed from the surface and center 
ic aa he arge. It is a maximum when the moon is on the 
= rela oh a Ke ae parallax. The equatorial horizontal parallax for 
ae ia Hp me ae me where the maximum radius of the earth is involved, is 
Rea te cS real Almanae and the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanae, 

n sextant altitude corrections given in the nautical and air almanacs. The 
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parallax varies from a maximum at the horizon to zero at the zenith. The parallax at 
any altitude is sometimes called parallax in altitude. The apparent diameter of the 
moon is approximately the same as that of the sun, but varies through wider limits. 
Because the moon is so near, the radius of the earth is an appreciable percentage of the 
distance between earth and moon, and the apparent diameter of the moon increases a 
measurable amount as its altitude increases (decreasing the distance from the observer). 
This apparent increase is called augmentation (fig. 
1412). A similar effect for the sun is very small. 

As with the planets and sun, the moon and 
earth both revolve around their common center of 
mass, which is about 2,900 miles from the center of 
the earth. It is this center of mass that describes 
the orbit of the earth (and moon) around the sun. 

Because of its relative nearness and size, the 
moon is the principal source of the gravitational 
attraction that causes tides, although the sun has 
an appreciable effect, also. The action of these 
bodies in causing tides is described in article 3103. 
Because of the frictional action of tides, the rotation 
of the earth is slowing, the length of the day in- 
creasing about 08001 per century. 

On the moon, the day is equal in length to the 
synodical month (about 29% days). The earth would 
remain almost stationary in the sky for an observer 
on the 41 percent of the moon’s surface always visible 
from the earth, would rise and set at about the 
same point on the horizon for one on the 18 percent 
which is sometimes visible, and would never appear 
for one on the 41 percent not seen from the earth. 

Because of the relatively low velocity of escape 
(art. 1410) on the moon, 1.49 miles per second, this 
satellite has lost virtually all of its atmosphere, if it 
ever had one. Even water vapor is nonexistent, in- 
dicating an absence of water on the moon. Since 
there is practically no atmosphere, there is no sound, 
no twilight, and the temperature change between 
day and night is sudden and large, changing from 
perhaps (+) 200° F or more by day to about (—) 250° 
F by night. The sky is black and stars would be 
visible in broad daylight. Without water or air the 
moon has no clouds, no rain, no wind, no life. The Ficurp 1412.—Augmentation. 
numerous conspicuous ‘craters’ are probably the 
results of meteor falls. There is no atmosphere to slow the meteors, and no erosion 
to erase the marks they leave. The ‘‘seas’’ are relatively flat plains. Some of the 
mountains are high, the maximum height on the visible side being nearly 30,000 feet. 
Gravity on the surface of the moon is about one-sixth that on the surface of the earth. 
The mass of the moon is about % that of the earth. The diameter of the moon is 
2,160 miles. The size of the moon relative to the earth is greater than that of any 
other satellite relative to its planet. 

1413. Comets and meteors.—Comets are swarms of relatively small, widely 
separated, solid bodies held together by mutual attraction. Around this nucleus, a 
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Halley’s Comet 
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Courtesy of Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories. 
Figure 1413.—Halley’s Comet; fourteen views, made between April 26 and June 11, 1910. 


more spectacular, gaseous head or coma and tail may form as the comet approaches 
the sun. The tail is directed away from the sun, so that it follows the head while the 
comet is approaching the sun, and precedes the head while the comet is receding. The 
total mass of a comet is very small, and the tail is so thin that stars can easily be seen 
through it. In 1910 the earth passed through the tail of Halley’s comet (fig. 1413) 
without noticeable effect. 

Comets are erratic and inconsistent. Some travel east to west and some west to 
east, in highly eccentric orbits inclined at any angle to the ecliptic. The shortest 
period of revolution is about 3.3 years. Some periods are so long that astronomers 
speculate as to whether some comets may not come in from outside the solar system 
for a single trip around the sun, and then leave the solar system, never to return. In 
such a case the orbit would be approximately a parabola (art. 034). 

Without their tails, which exist only when near the sun, comets are not spectacular. 
Because of the small size of their nuclei, which shine by reflected light from the sun, 
comets are visible for only a small part of their period of revolution, and this is the 
part of most rapid motion, in accordance with Kepler’s second law (art. 1407). An 
average of about five comets is observed each year, and about two-thirds of these are 
identified as previously observed comets. Very few comets are ever visible without 
a telescope. The spectacular Halley’s comet reached aphelion in 1948 and started 
back toward the sun. It is expected to reach perihelion about February, 1986. 
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Because of the great distances of the aphelion of some comets, a few astronomers 
have speculated that additional planets may exist beyond Pluto. This curiosity is 
heightened by the attempt of some astronomers to identify a family of comets with 
orbits of nearly equal size, similar to those associated with Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune. Massive planets may influence the orbits of comets, particularly at great 
distances from the sun. 

Meteors, popularly called shooting stars, are tiny, solid bodies too small to be 
seen until heated to incandescence by air friction while passing through the earth’s 
atmosphere. A particularly bright meteor is called a fireball. One that explodes is 
called a bolide. A meteor that is not consumed during its fall through the atmosphere, 
but lands as a solid particle, is called a meteorite. These are composed principally of 
iron, with some nickel, and smaller quantities of other material. 

Vast numbers of meteors exist. It has been estimated that an average of about 
1,000,000 bright enough to be seen enter the earth’s atmosphere each hour, and many 
times this number undoubtedly enter, but are too small to attract attention. <A faint 
glow sometimes observed extending upward approximately along the ecliptic before 
sunrise and after sunset has been attributed to the reflection of sunlight from quantities 
of such material. This glow is called zodiacal light. A faint glow at that point of the 
ecliptic 180° from the sun is called the gegenschein or counterglow. Comets may be 
an assemblage of a large number of meteors traveling together, and minor planets (art. 
1411) may be larger meteors. Meteor showers occur at certain times of the year when 
the earth is believed to be passing through meteor swarms, the scattered remains of 
comets that have broken up. At these times the number of meteors observed is many 
times the usual number. 

Since such large amounts of this material are in existence, much of it in an orbit 
near the ecliptic, and since the orbits of most minor planets lie between those of Mars 
and Jupiter, where.astronomers compute the orbit of another planet should be located, 
it is possible that another planet may have existed there at one time and been disrupted, 
perhaps by an atomic explosion of hydrogen or other material. The estimated total 
mass of all meteors, comets, and minor planets would make a small planet, but if the 
material which has fallen on other planets and satellites, and perhaps some or all of the 
satellites themselves, are added, a sizeable planet might be accounted for. 

1414. Stars are distant suns, in many ways resembling the body which provides 
the earth with most of its light and heat. Even the nearest star is too distant to be 
seen as more than a point of light in the largest telescope. If planets, satellites, comets, 
etc., accompany those distant suns, as they do the one nearby, they have not been 
detected. However, comparatively dark companions of planetary size are known to 
accompany some stars. Nonluminous stars may exist, since most of the radio stars 
(points from which radio energy emanates) are not marked by a body visible to observers 
on the earth. The distance of the stars is so great that none is known to have a helio- 
centric parallax (difference in apparent position as observed from the earth and the sun) 
of as much as 1”. 

Stars differ in size from gaseous giants having diameters greater than that of the 
orbit of the earth, to dense dwarfs which may be no larger than the major planets. 
Although the size and density cover wide ranges, the mass does not differ greatly. 
Relatively few stars have more than five times or less than one-fifth the mass of the 
sun, which is also about average in size, density, and temperature. The color varies 
with the temperature. A very hot star, having a surface temperature of perhaps 20,000° 
K (Celsius absolute) or more, is bluish-white; while a cooler star, having a temperature 
of perhaps 2,000° K, is faintly reddish. In Orion, blue Rigel and red Betelgeuse, 
located on opposite sides of the belt, constitute a noticeable contrast. 
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Under ideal viewing conditions, the dimmest star that can be seen with the unaided 
eye is of the sixth magnitude. In the entire sky there are about 6,000 stars of this 
magnitude or brighter. Half of these are below the horizon at any time. Because of 
the greater absorption of light near the horizon, where the path of a ray travels for a 
greater distance through the atmosphere, not more than perhaps 2,500 stars are visible 
to the unaided eye at any time. ‘The 200-inch telescope on Palomar Mountain permits 
stars as dim as the twenty-first magnitude to be seen. It has been estimated that 
there are about 1,000,000,000 of this magnitude or brighter. A long-term photographic 
exposure with the 200-inch telescope permits observation of about twice this number. 
There is no indication that this is more than a tiny fraction of the total number. How- 
ever, the average navigator seldom uses more than perhaps 20 or 30 of the brighter 
stars. Stars which exhibit a noticeable change of magnitude are called variable stars. 
A star which suddenly becomes several magnitudes brighter and then gradually fades 
is called a nova. A particularly bright one is called a supernova. 

Two stars which appear to be very close together are called a double star. If 
more than two stars are included in the group, it is called a multiple star; and if a 
large number appear in approximately spherical shape, it is called a globular cluster. 
A group of stars moving through space together, but not exhibiting the intimate 
relationship of a globular cluster, is called an open cluster. The Pleiades and some 
stars of the big dipper (with certain other stars) are examples of open clusters. A 
group of stars which appear close together, regardless of actual distances, is popularly 
called a constellation, particularly if the group forms a striking configuration. Among 
astronomers a constellation is now considered a region of the sky having precise bound- 
aries so arranged that all of the sky is covered, without overlap. The ancient Greeks 
recognized 48 constellations covering only certain groups of stars. Modern astron- 
omers recognize 88 constellations. The constellation names and meanings are given in 
appendix I. 

A cloudy patch of matter in the heavens is called a nebula (plural nebulae). If it 
is within the galaxy of which the sun is a part, it is called a galactic nebula; if outside, 
it is called an extragalactic nebula. 

Stars rotate on their axes, and revolve around the center of their galaxy, in addition 
to influencing and being influenced by surrounding stars. Motion of a star through 
space, like that of any celestial body, is called space motion. That component in the 
line of sight is called radial motion; while that component across the line of sight, 
causing a star to change its apparent position relative to the background of more 
distant stars, is called proper motion. 

1415. Galaxies.—A great number of the nebulae have been identified as extra- 
galactic, and as telescopes became more powerful, it was discovered that these small 
cloudy patches are groups of stars, in many ways resembling the group of stars of which 
the sun is a part. Each such vast assemblage of stars constitutes an island universe as 
widely separated from others, comparatively, as individual stars in one group. Such 
a group is called a galaxy. It was not until well within the twentieth century that the 
sun was recognized as a part of such a galaxy, the Milky Way. In a galaxy the stars 
tend to congregate in groups called star clouds arranged in long spiral arms. The spiral 
nature is believed due to revolution of the stars about the center of the galaxy, the inner 
stars revolving more rapidly than the outer ones (fig. 1415). At the position of the 
pany about two-thirds of the way out from the center, and nearly midway between 

top” and “bottom,” the period of revolution is about 200,000,000 years at the present 
speed of about 175 miles per second. This is nearly ten times the speed of the earth in 
its orbit. An average estimate of the size of a galaxy is that it is about 100,000 light 
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years in diameter, 15,000 light 
years thick at the center, and 
5,000 light years thick near the 
outer edge, and that it contains 
perhaps 100,000,000,000 stars. 
This is about 100 times the 
number of stars that can be seen 
through the 200-inch telescope. 
Within the radius of 1,600,000,- 
000 light years that man is able 
to penetrate there are perhaps 
100,000,000 galaxies, although 
only a small fraction of this num- 
ber has been actually observed. 
The galaxies which have 
been discovered are observed 
to congregate in groups, some- 
what similar to stars in a 
galaxy. Whether the part seen 
is but a small portion of a 
larger ee a vast to be seen Ficure 1415.—Spiral nebula Messier 51, in Canes Venetici. 
with present instruments has Satellite nebula is NGC 5195. 
not been established. Develop- 
ment work is being done to attempt to adapt the electron microscope for use with 
the telescope. By this means man hopes to see much more of what surrounds him 
in space, and perhaps to answer some of the questions which confront him. 


Courtesy of Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories. 


Apparent Motion 


1416. Apparent motion due to rotation of the earth is much greater than any other 
observed motion of celestial bodies. It is this motion that causes celestial bodies to 
appear to rise somewhere along the eastern half of the horizon, climb to maximum 
altitude as they cross the meridian, and set along the western horizon, at about the 
same point relative to due west as the rising point was to due east. This apparent motion 
along the daily path, or diurnal circle, of the body is approximately parallel to the plane 
of the equator. It would be exactly so if rotation of the earth were the only motion, 
and the axis of rotation of the earth were stationary in space (arts. 1417 and 1419). 

The apparent effect due to rotation of the earth varies with the latitude of the ob- 
server. At the equator, where the equatorial plane is vertical (since the axis of rotation 
of the earth is parallel to the plane of the horizon), bodies appear to rise and set verti- 
cally. Every celestial body is above the horizon approximately half the time. The 
celestial sphere as seen by an observer at the equator is called the right sphere, shown in 
figure 1416a. Several unique relationships of the right sphere are discussed in article 1432. 

For an observer at one of the poles, bodies having constant declination neither 
rise nor set (neglecting precession of the equinoxes and changes in refraction), but circle 
the sky, always at the same altitude, making one complete trip around the horizon 
each day. At the north pole the motion is left to right, and at the south pole it is 
right to left. Approximately half the stars are always above the horizon and the other 
half never are. This is modified somewhat by actual conditions, a description of which 
is given in chapter XXV. The parallel sphere at the poles is illustrated in figure 
1416b. 
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Figure 1416a.—The right sphere. 
Ficure 1416b.—The parallel sphere. 


Between these two extremes, the apparent motion is a combination of the two. 
On this oblique sphere, illustrated in figure 1416c, circumpolar celestial bodies remain 
above the horizon during the entire 24 hours, circling the elevated celestial pole (art. 
1426) each day. The stars of the big dipper and Cassiopeia are circumpolar for many 
observers in the United States. An approximately equal part of the celestial sphere 
remains below the horizon during the entire day. The southern cross is not visible 
to most observers in the United States. Other bodies rise obliquely along the eastern 
horizon, climb to maximum altitude at the celestial meridian, and set along the western 
horizon. The length of time above the horizon, and the altitude at meridian transit, 
vary with both the latitude of the observer and the declination of the body. Several 
useful relationships of the oblique sphere are indicated in article 1432. The relative 
portions of the celestial sphere that remain either above or below the horizon varies 
with the latitude, from none at the equator to 100 percent at the poles. At the polar 
circles (art. 1419) of the earth and beyond, even the sun becomes circumpolar. This 
is the land of the midnight sun, where the sun does not set during part of the summer, 
and does not rise during part of the winter. 

This increased obliquity at higher latitudes explains why days and nights are 
always about the same length in the tropics, and the change of length of the day be- 
comes greater as the latitude increases. It also explains why twilight lasts longer in 
higher latitudes. Twilight is that period of incomplete darkness following sunset and 
preceding sunrise. Evening twilight starts at sunset, and morning twilight ends at 
sunrise. The darker limit of twilight occurs when the center of the sun is a stated 
number of degrees below the celestial horizon. Three kinds of twilight are defined, 
depending upon the darker limit. These are: 


Twilight Lighter limit Darker limit At darker limit 
civil 0° —6° Horizon clear and bright stars visible 
nautical 0° —12° Horizon vague 
astronomical 0° —18° Full night 


The conditions at the darker limit are relative and vary considerably under different 
atmospheric conditions. 


In figure 1416d the twilight band is shown, with the darker limits of the various 
kinds indicated. The nearly vertical celestial equator line is for an observer at latitude 
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Figure 1416¢.—The oblique sphere at Fieure 1416d.—The various twilights at lat. 
lat. 40°N. 20° N and lat. 60° N. 


20°N. The nearly horizontal celestial equator line is for an observer at latitude 60°N. 
The broken line in each case is the diurnal circle of the sun when its declination is 
15°N. The relative duration of any kind of twilight at the two latitudes is indicated 
by that portion of the diurnal circle between the horizon and the darker limit, although it 
is not directly proportional to the relative length of line shown, since the projection is 
orthographic (art. 319). The duration of twilight at the higher latitude is longer, 
proportionally, than shown. Note that complete darkness does not occur at latitude 
60°. N when the declination of the sun is 15°N. 

1417. Apparent motion due to revolution of the earth.—If it were possible to 
stop the rotation of the earth so that the celestial sphere would appear stationary, 
the effects of the revolution of the earth would become more noticeable. In one 
year the sun would appear to make one complete trip around the earth, from west to 
east. Hence, it would seem to move eastward a little less than 1° per day. This 
motion can be observed by watching the changing position of the sun among the stars. 
But since both sun and stars generally are not visible at the same time, a better way 
is to observe the constellations at the same time each night. On any night a star 
rises nearly four minutes earlier than on the previous night. Thus, the celestial sphere 
appears to shift westward nearly 1° each night, so that different constellations are 
associated with different seasons of the year. 

Apparent motions of planets and the moon are due to a combination of their 
motions and those of the earth. If the rotation of the earth were stopped, the combined 
apparent motion due to the revolutions of the earth and other bodies would be similar 
to that occurring if both rotation and revolution of the earth were stopped, as discussed 
in article 1418, but with different timing. Stars would appear nearly stationary in 
the sky, but would undergo a small annual cycle of change due to aberration. The 
motion of the earth in its orbit is sufficiently fast to cause the light from stars. to 
appear to shift slightly in the direction of the earth’s motion. This is similar to 
the illusion one has when walking in rain that is falling vertically, but appearing 
to come from ahead due to his own motion. The apparent direction of the light 
ray from the star is the vector difference (art. O18) of the motion of light and the 
motion of the earth, similar to that of apparent wind on a moving vessel (art. 3709). 
This effect is most apparent for a body perpendicular to the line of travel of the earth 
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in its orbit, for which it reaches a maximum value of 20°5. The effect of aberration 
can be noted by comparing the coordinates (declination and sidereal hour angle) 
of various stars throughout the year. A change is observed in some bodies as the 
year progresses, but at the end of the year the values have returned almost to what 
they were at the beginning. That they do not return exactly 1S due to proper motion 
(art. 1418), precession of the equinoxes (art. 1419), and nutation, which is an irregular- 
ity in the motion of the earth due to the disturbing effect of other celestial bodies, 
principally the moon. Eulerian motion is a slight wobbling of the earth about its axis 
of rotation, often called polar motion, and sometimes wandering of the poles. _This 
motion, which does not exceed 40 feet from the mean position, produces slight variation 
of latitude and longitude of places on the earth. 

By the calendar, one year is of 365 days duration for common years and 366 days 
for leap years. A leap year is any year divisible by four, unless it is a century year, 
which must be divisible by 400 to be a leap year. Thus, 1900 was not a leap year, but 
2000 will be. This calendar, now in general use, is called the Gregorian calendar. 
Astronomically, the year is not divisible into a whole number of days, and the present 
system will introduce an error of three days in about 10,000 years. The length of the 
year with respect to the vernal equinox (art. 1419) is about 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, 46 seconds. This is the tropical, astronomical, equinoctial, natural, or solar 
year. Since the vernal equinox is in motion on the celestial sphere (art. 1419), this 
does not quite agree with the sidereal year of about 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 10 
seconds, with respect to the stars. The period of revolution from perihelion to perihelion, 
about 365 days, 6 hours, 13 minutes, 53 seconds, is called the anomalistic year. These 
values vary slightly from year to year, and progressively over the years, as shown in 
appendix D. 

1418. Apparent motion due to movement of other celestial bodies.—Even if it 
were possible to stop both the rotation and revolution of the earth, celestial bodies 
would not appear stationary on the celestial sphere. The moon would make one 
revolution about the earth each sidereal month (art. 1412), rising in the west and 
setting in the east. The inferior planets would appear to move eastward and westward 
relative to the sun, as explained in article 1422, staying within the zodiac. Superior 
planets would appear to make one revolution around the earth, from west to east, each 
sidereal period (app. F). 

Since the sun (and the earth with it) and all other stars, as far as is known, are in 
motion relative to each other, slow apparent motions would result in slight changes of 
the positions of the stars relative to each other. This space motion (art. 1414) is, in 
fact, observed by telescope. That component of such motion across the line of sight, 
called proper motion, produces a change in the apparent position of the star. The 
maximum which has been observed is that of “Barnard’s Star,” which is moving at the 
rate of 1073 per year. This is a tenth-magnitude star, and hence not visible to the 
unaided eye. Of the 57 stars listed on the daily pages of the almanacs, Rigil Ken- 
taurus has the greatest proper motion, about 3”7. Arcturus, with 2” 3, has the greatest 
proper motion of the navigational stars in the northern hemisphere. In a few thousand 
years proper motion will be sufficient to materially alter some familiar configurations 
of stars, notably the big dipper. 

1419. The ecliptic is the path the sun appears to take among the stars due to the 
annual revolution of the earth in its orbit. It is considered a great circle of the celestial 
sphere, inclined at an angle of about 23°27’ to the celestial equator, but undergoing a 
continuous slight change. This angle is called the obliquity of the ecliptic. This 
inclination is due to the fact that the axis of rotation of the earth is not perpendicular 
to its orbit. It is this inclination which causes the sun to appear to move north and 
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south during the year, giving the earth its seasons, and changing lengths of periods of 
daylight. This seasonal variation is one of the factors making the earth a desirable 
place on which to live. 

Refer to figure 1407b. The earth is at perihelion early in January and at aphelion 
six months later. On or about June 21, about ten or eleven days before reaching 
aphelion, the northern part of the earth’s axis is tilted toward the sun. The north polar 
regions are having continuous sunlight; the northern hemisphere is having its summer 
with long, warm days and short nights; the southern hemisphere is having winter with 
short days and long, cold nights; and the south polar region is in continuous darkness. 
This is the summer solstice. Three months later, about September 23, the earth has 
moved a quarter of the way around the sun, but its axis of rotation still points in 
about the same direction in space. The sun shines equally on both hemispheres, and 
days and nights are the same length over the entire world. The sun is setting at the 
north pole, and rising at the south pole. The northern hemisphere is having its 
autumn, and the southern hemisphere its spring. This is the autumnal equinox. In 
another three months, on or about December 22, the southern hemisphere is tilted 
toward the sun and conditions are the reverse of those six months earlier, the northern 
hemisphere having its winter, and the southern hemisphere its summer. ‘This is the 
winter solstice. Three months later, when both hemispheres again receive equal 
amounts of sunshine, the northern hemisphere is having spring and the southern hemi- 
sphere autumn, the reverse of conditions six months before. This is the vernal equinox. 

The word “‘equinox,’? meaning ‘‘equal nights,” is applied because it occurs at the 
time when days and nights are of approximately equal length all over the earth. The 
word “‘solstice,” meaning ‘‘sun stands still,’’ is applied because the sun stops its apparent 
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Figuen 1419a.—Apparent motion of the sun in the ecliptic. 
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northward or southward motion and momentarily ‘stands el per it starts in the 
opposite direction. This action, somewhat analogous to the “stand” of the tide (art. 
3104), refers to the motion in a north-south direction only, and not to the daily apparent 
revolution around the earth. Note that it does not occur when the earth is at peri- 
helion and aphelion (fig. 1407b). Refer to figure 1419a. At the time of the vernal 
equinox, the sun is directly over the equator, crossing from the southern hemisphere to 
the northern hemisphere. It rises due east and sets due west, remaining above the 
horizon about 12 hours. It is not exactly 12 hours because of refraction, semidiameter, 
and the height of the eye of the observer. These cause it to be above the horizon a little 
longer than below the horizon. Following the vernal equinox, the northerly declina- 
tion increases, and the sun climbs higher 
in the sky each day (at the latitudes of 
the United States), until the summer 
solstice, when a declination of about 23°27’ 
north of the celestial equator is reached. 
The sun then gradually retreats southward 
until it is again over the equator at the 
autumnal equinox, at about 23°27’ south 
of the celestial equator at the winter 
solstice, and back over the celestial equa- 
tor again at the next vernal equinox. 

The sun is nearest the earth during 
the northern hemisphere winter. Hence, 
it is not the distance that is responsible 
for the difference in temperature during 
the different seasons. The reason is to be 
found in the altitude of the sun in the sky 
and the length of time it remains above 
the horizon. During the summer the rays 
are more nearly vertical, and hence more 
concentrated, as shown in figure 1419b. 
Figure 1419b.—Sunlight in summer and winter. Since the sun is above the horizon more 

arene rea ae: peo sted by ices mblian half the time, heat is being added by 
absorption during a longer period than it 
is being lost by radiation. This explains the lag of the seasons. Following the longest 
day, the earth continues to receive more heat than it dissipates, but at a decreasing 
proportion. Gradually the proportion decreases until a balance is reached, after which 
the earth cools, losing more heat than it gains. This is analogous to the day, when the 
highest temperatures normally occur several hours after the sun reaches maximum 
altitude at meridian transit, and for the same reason. A similar lag occurs at other 
seasons of the year. Astronomically, the seasons begin at the equinoxes and solstices. 
Meteorologically, they differ from place to place. 
By Kepler’s second law, the earth travels faster when nearest the sun, as shown 
in figure 1419c. Hence, the northern hemisphere (astronomical) winter is shorter than 
its summer, the difference being about seven days. 
_Everywhere between the parallels of about 23°27’N and about 23°27’S the sun 
is directly overhead at some time during the year. Except at the extremes, this occurs 
twice, once as the Sun appears to move northward, and the second time as it moves 
southward. This is the torrid zone. The northern limit is the tropic of Cancer, and 
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the southern limit the tropic of Capricorn. These names come from the constellations 
which the sun entered at the solstices when the names were first applied, more than 
2,000 years ago. Today, the sun is in the next constellation toward the west, because 
of precession of the equinoxes, described below. The parallels about 23°27’ from the 
poles, marking the approximate limits of the cireumpolar sun, are called polar circles, 
the one in the northern hemisphere being the arctic circle and the one in the southern 
hemisphere the antarctic circle. The areas inside the polar circles are the north and 
south frigid zones. The regions between the frigid zones and the torrid zones are 
the north and south temperate zones. 

The expression ‘‘vernal equinox,’’ and associated expressions, are applied both to 
the times and points of occurrence of the various phenomena. Navigationally, the vernal 
equinox is sometimes called the first point of Aries, because, when the name was given, 
the sun entered the constellation Aries, the 
ram (7), at this time. This point is of 
interest to navigators because it is the 
origin of measurement of sidereal hour 
angle (art. 1426). The expressions March 
equinox, June solstice, September equinox, 
and December solstice are occasionally 
applied as appropriate, because the more —(Aphetion) ee Ne 
common names are associated with the | —— ‘ 
seasons in the northern hemisphere, and 
are six months out of step for the southern 
hemisphere. 

The axis of the earth is undergoing a 
precessional motion similar to that of a top 
spinning with its axis tilted. In about 
25,800 years the axis completesa cycleand F1eure 1419c.—Kepler’s second law. Since the 

~ ae 5: i shaded areas are equal, speed at perihelion is 
returns to the position from which it start- greater than at aphelion. 
ed. Since the celestial equator is 90° from 
the celestial poles, it too is moving. The result is a slow westward movement of the 
equinoxes and solstices, which has already carried them about 30°, or one constel- 
lation, along the ecliptic from the positions they occupied when named more than 2,000 
years ago. Since sidereal hour angle (art. 1426) is measured from the vernal equinox, 
and declination (art. 1426) from the celestial equator, the coordinates of celestial 
bodies would be changing even if the bodies themselves were stationary. This westward 
motion of the equinoxes along the ecliptic is called precession of the equinoxes (fig. 
1419a). The total amount, called general precession, is about 50727 per year (in 1958). 
It may be considered divided into two components, precession in right ascension (about 
46"10 per year) measured along the celestial equator, and precession in declination 
(about 2005 per year) measured perpendicular to the celestial equator. The annual 
change in the coordinates of any given star, due to precession alone, depends upon its 
position on the celestial sphere, since these coordinates are measured relative to the polar 
axis while the precessional motion is relative to the ecliptic axis (art. 1429). 

Due to precession of the equinoxes, the celestial poles are describing circles in the 
sky. The north celestial pole is moving closer to Polaris, which it will pass at a distance 
of approximately 28’ about the year 2102. F ollowing this, the polar distance will 
increase, and eventually other stars, in their turn, will beome the pole star. Similarly, 
the south celestial pole will some day be marked by stars of the false southern cross. 
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1420. The zodiac is a circular band of the sky extending 8° on each ae ae 
ecliptic. The navigational planets and the moon are within these limits. poe ZO ee 
is divided into 12 sections of 30° each, each section being given the name and an ) 
(“sign”) of the constellation within it. a are shown in figure 1420. The complete 
i i ad names is given in appendix A. 
rs aa eae in es part for approximately one month. When the names were 
assigned, more than 2,000 years ago, the sun entered Aries (T) at the vernal equinox, 
Cancer (33) at the summer solstice, Libra (=) at the autumnal equinox, and Capricornus 
(3) at the winter solstice. Even though this is no longer true because of precession 
of the equinoxes, The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac still lists the sun as 
entering these constellations at the times of the equinoxes and solstices, for this has 


Aquarius 


Figure 1420.—The zodiac. 


come to be their principal astronomical significance. The pseudo science of astrology 
assigns additional significance, not recognized by scientists, to the positions of the sun and 
planets among the signs of the zodiac. 

1421. Time.—Traditionally, astronomy has furnished the basis for measurement 
of time, a subject of primary importance to the navigator. The year is associated 
with the revolution of the earth in its orbit. The day is one rotation of the earth 
about its axis. 

The duration of one rotation of the earth depends upon the external reference point 
used. One rotation relative to the sun is called a solar day. However, rotation relative 
to the apparent sun (the actual sun that appears in the sky) does not provide time of 
uniform rate, because of variations in the rate of revolution and rotation of the earth. 
The error due to lack of uniform rate of revolution is removed by using a fictitious mean 
sun. ‘Thus, mean solar time is nearly equal to the average apparent solartime. Because 
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the accumulated difference between these times, called equation of time, is continually 
changing, the period of daylight is shifting slightly, in addition to its increase or decrease 
in length due to changing declination. Apparent and mean suns seldom cross the 
celestial meridian at the same time. The earliest sunset (in latitudes of the United 
States) occurs about two weeks before the winter solstice, and the latest sunrise about 
two weeks after winter solstice. A similar apparent discrepancy occurs at the summer 
solstice. 

With an increase in precision of the instruments used for measuring the rotation 
of the earth, it became apparent that the speed of rotation is not constant, increasing 
slightly during the northern hemisphere spring, and decreasing during the opposite 
season. Other changes, more erratic, are also noted. These are in addition to the 
slowing due to tidal action (art. 1412), and are not fully explained. These changes 
have led the International Bureau of Weights and Measures to adopt the year 
as the basic unit for time, rather than the day, so that daily irregularities can be reduced 
or eliminated. Time based upon uniform division of the year is called ephemeris time. 
The atomic clock developed by the U. S. Bureau of Standards provides time which in 
some respects is superior to that based upon the daily rotation of the earth, but is 
inferior to that based upon the annual revolution of the earth around the sun. This 
device is based upon the motion of the atoms of ammonia molecules. 

If the vernal equinox is used as the reference, a sidereal day is obtained, and from 
it, sidereal time. This indicates the approximate positions of the stars, and for this 
reason is the basis of star charts (art. 2204) and star finders (art. 2210). Because of 
the revolution of the earth around the sun, a sidereal day is about 3"56° shorter than a 
solar day, and there is one more sidereal than solar days in a year. One mean solar day 
equals 1.00273791 mean sidereal days. Because of precession of the equinoxes, one 
rotation of the earth with respect to the stars is not quite the same as one rotation with 
respect to the vernal equinox. One mean solar day averages 1.0027378118868 rota- 
tions of the earth with respect to the stars. 

In tide analysis, the moon is sometimes used as the reference, producing a lunar 
day averaging 24"50™ (mean solar units) in length, and lunar time. 

Since each kind of day is divided arbitarily into 24 hours, each hour having 60 
minutes of 60 seconds, the length of each of these units differs somewhat in the various 
kinds of time. 

Time is also classified according to the terrestrial meridian used as a reference. 
Local time results if one’s own meridian is used, zone time if a nearby reference meridian 
is used over a spread of longitudes, and Greenwich or universal time if the Greenwich 
meridian is used. 

The subject of time is discussed in more detail in chapter XIX. 

1422. Planetary configurations.—Since the orbit of an inferior planet hes within 
that of the earth, the planet and sun are nearly in line twice each synodic period of 
revolution of the inferior planet. When the sun is between the earth and the other 
planet, that planet is at superior conjunction. When the planet is between the earth 
and sun, it is at inferior conjunction. If the orbit of the planet had no inclination to 
the ecliptic, the planet would cross or transit the face of the sun at inferior conjunction 
and be eclipsed or occulted by the sun at superior conjunction. Occasionally this 
does occur. 

Refer to figure 1422, showing orbits of the earth, Venus (an inferior planet), and 
Mars (a superior planet). As shown, the relative sizes of the orbits are correct, and the 
relative sizes of the planets are correct, but the planets are too large for their orbits and 
the sun, and the sun is too large for the orbits of the planets. The earth is considered 
stationary in its orbit. The positions of Venus are shown at superior and inferior 
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conjunctions. In moving eastward from one to the other, Venus appears to move . 
the left of the sun. As observed from the earth, the angle Bue) lines to the sun a 

a planet, particularly an inferior planet, is called the planet s elongation, which may e 
designated east or west to indicate the apparent position of the planet relative to the 
sun. As Venus continues along its orbit, its elongation increases slowly until the planet 
arrives at the point where a straight line from the earth is tangent to its orbit, when the 
elongation becomes maximum. Here it is called greatest elongation east. As Venus 
continues along its orbit, its elongation decreases rapidly, becoming zero at inferior 
conjunction. Through the second half of its synodic period its elongation increases 
rapidly to greatest elongation west, and then decreases slowly to zero at the next 
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Figure 1422.—Planetary configurations. 


superior conjunction. The greatest elongation of Venus is about 46°, but varies be- 
cause its orbit and that of the earth are elliptical, and the phenomenon occurs at dif- 
ferent points on the orbits. 

The orbit of the planet Mercury lies inside that of Venus, and hence the greatest 
elongation is not as great, being about 28°. It is because the apparent position of 
Mercury is never far from the sun that this planet is not considered navigationally 
Important. Since its synodic period of revolution is only 115.9 days, it is at con- 
junction a little oftener than once every two months. By comparison, Venus is at 


conjunction a little oftener than once every ten months, having a synodic period of 
revolution of 583.9 days. 
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As shown in figure 1422, an inferior planet goes through all phases of the moon 
Ce 1423), being “full” at superior conjunction, ‘“new”’ at inferior conjunction, and at 
‘quarter’ when it reaches greatest elongation. A telescope is needed to see the phases. 

For a superior planet the situation is different. Refer again to figure 1422. When 
the sun is between the earth and the planet, that planet (Mars in the illustration) 
is at conjunction (o). The adjective “superior” is not needed because a superior planet, 
when on the opposite side is away from the sun, or at opposition (&) and can never be 
at inferior conjunction. When its elongation is 90°, a superior planet is at east or west 
quadrature ((_]), depending upon its apparent position relative to the sun. Since a 
superior planet has a longer period of revolution than the earth, it appears to move 
westward around the sun, being at conjunction, east quadrature, opposition, west quad- 
rature, and back to conjunction. It is at “full’’ phase at conjunction and opposition, 
and gibbous between. 

Unless a planet is in the ecliptic, it is not directly in line with the earth and sun 
at conjunction and opposition. These points are defined as those at which either the 
sidereal hour angles (art. 1426) or the celestial longitudes (art. 1429) are the same (in 
the case of conjunction) or 180° apart (at opposition). 

The apparent positions of the planets in relation to other members of the solar 
system, particularly the relationships shown in figure 1422, are called planetary con- 
figurations. The motions of planets with respect to the sun would be true, generally, 
with respect to the stars, also, if the earth were stationary in its orbit, asshown. How- 
ever, because of the earth’s motion around the sun, the sun appears to move eastward 
among the stars. This is usually the direction of apparent motion of the planets, too, 
and is called direct motion. When a planet is near opposition or inferior conjunction, 
its apparent westerly motion relative to the sun is greater than the apparent easterly 
motion of the sun relative to the stars, and the planet appears to move in a westerly 
direction relative to the stars. This is called retrograde motion. 

The brightest planet in the western sky following sunset is popularly called the 
evening star, and the brightest planet in the eastern sky preceding sunrise is popularly 
called the morning star. 

1423. Phases of the moon.—Relative to the sun, the moon makes one complete 
trip around the celestial sphere each synodical month (about 29% days). As it does so, 
it goes through a cycle of aspects or phases to an observer on the earth, because the 
moon, like the planets, shines chiefly by reflected light from,the sun. The orbit of the 
moon is inclined about 5° to the ecliptic, and undergoes a precessional motion called 
regression of the nodes. It is similar to precession of the equinoxes of the earth (art. 
1419), and is chiefly responsible for nutation (art. 1417). However, the cycle is com- 
pleted in a little more than 18 years, as compared with about 25,800 years for the earth. 

Because of the small inclination of its orbit, the moon is never far from the ecliptic. 
At conjunction, when the moon passes nearly between the earth and sun, its illuminated 
portion is away from the earth (toward the sun), as shown in figure 1423. (In this illus- 
tration, the outer figures show various positions of the moon relative to the earth and 
sunlight. The inner circle of moons shows the appearance from the earth.) It is then 
a new moon, and may be barely visible because of earthshine, which is sunlight reflected 
from the illuminated side of the earth. To an observer on the moon, the “full earth”’ 
would be visible at this time, three and one-half times as great in diameter and nearly 40 
times as bright as the full moon appears to an observer on the earth. . Since it is at 
conjunction, the new moon rises, transits the celestial meridian, and sets at approximately 
the same time as the sun. 

A day later the moon has moved about 12°2 eastward of the sun and a thin crescent 
appears on the side toward the sun, with the horns or cusps pointing away from the sun. 
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Figure 1423.—Phases of the moon. The inner figures of the moon represent its appearance from the earth. 


The moon is low in the western sky after sunset. Because of glow from this illuminated 
portion, and the fact that the side of the earth toward the moon is not quite “full,” 
that part of the moon illuminated by earthshine is not quite as bright. Each day the 
moon moves approximately 12°2 east, relative to the sun. As it does so, the crescent 
grows fatter, and the earthshine less conspicuous. 

When the moon reaches quadrature, about a week after new moon, it is at first 
quarter. That half of the moon toward the sun is illuminated. The moon is now about 
90° or six hours behind the sun. It rises about noon, is on the celestial meridian about 
6 pM, and sets about midnight. 

As the moon continues eastward on successive days, the line separating the il- 
luminated and dark portions, called the terminator, moves on across the moon. The 
moon is now in the gibbous phase, which continues until the moon is at opposition, 
or full moon. It now rises about the time of sunset, reaches the celestial meridian 
about midnight, and sets about the time of sunrise. 

On succeeding days the moon again becomes gibbous, and at quadrature it is at 
last quarter, rising about midnight, crossing the celestial meridian about 6 am, and 
setting about noon. During the remainder of its cycle the moon again goes through 
the crescent phase and returns to new moon to start another cycle. 
hai During the first half of the cycle, the moon is waxing, and during the second half 
it 1s waning. The elapsed time since new moon, usually expressed as days and tenths 
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of a day is called age of the moon. Since the moon appears to move eastward relative 
to the sun, crossing the meridian /ater each day, one day each synodical month is without 
a moonrise, and another is without a moonset. 

The times of moonrise and moonset indicated above are approximate only. When 
the difference between the declination of the sun and moon is considerable, the times 
given may be in error by as much as several hours, particularly in high latitudes. 
The times of crossing the celestial meridian vary through smaller limits. 

At full moon, the sun and moon are on opposite sides of the ecliptic. Therefore, 
in the winter the full moon rises early, crosses the celestial meridian high in the sky, 
and sets late; as the sun does in the summer. In the summer the full moon rises in 
the southeastern part of the sky (northern hemisphere), remains relatively low in the 
sky, and sets along the southwestern horizon after a short time above the horizon. 

At the time of the autumnal equinox, that part of the ecliptic opposite the sun 
is most nearly parallel to the horizon. Since the eastward motion of the moon is 
approximately along the ecliptic, the delay in the time of rising of the full moon from 
night to night is less than at other times of the year. The full moon nearest the autum- 
nal equinox is called the harvest moon. The full moon occurring about a month later 
is called the hunter’s moon. 

1424. Eclipses.—Because of the inclination of the moon’s orbit with respect to 
the ecliptic, the sun, earth, and moon are usually not so nearly in line at conjunction 
and opposition of the moon that either the earth or moon passes through the shadow 
of the other. However, when this does occur, an eclipse takes place. Since the sun 
and moon are of nearly the same apparent size to an observer on the earth, an eclipse 
is a much more spectacular occurrence than the transit of an inferior planet across 
the face of the sun, or the occultation of a star or planet by the sun or moon (art. 
1422). 

When conditions are suitable, the moon passes between the sun and earth, as 
shown in figure 1424a. If the moon’s apparent diameter is larger than that of the sun, 
the moon being near perigee, its shadow reaches the earth as a nearly round dot only 
a few miles in diameter. The dot moves rapidly across the earth, from west to east, 
as the moon continues in its orbit. Within the dot, the sun is completely hidden 
from view, and a total eclipse of the sun occurs. For a considerable distance around 
the shadow, part of the surface of the sun is obscured, and a partial eclipse occurs. In 
the line of travel of the shadow a partial eclipse occurs as the round disk of the moon 
appears to move slowly across the surface of the sun, hiding an ever-increasing part of 
it, until the total eclipse occurs. Because of the uneven edge of the mountainous 
moon, the light is not cut off evenly, but several last illuminated portions appear through 
the valleys or passes between the mountain peaks. These are called Baily’s Beads. - 
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Figure 1424a.—Eclipses of the sun and moon. 
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Courtesy of Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories. 


Figure 1424b.—Solar prominence, 140,000 miles high, photographed in light of calcium. 
July 9, 1917. Small white disk shows relative size of earth. 


A total eclipse is a spectacular phenomenon. As the last light from the sun is cut off, 
the solar corona, or envelope of thin, illuminated gas around the sun, becomes visible. 
Wisps of more dense gas may appear as solar prominences (fig. 1424b). The only 
light reaching the observer is that diffused by the atmosphere surrounding the shadow. 
As the moon appears to continue on across the face of the sun, the sun finally emerges 
from the other side, first as Baily’s Beads, and then as an ever widening crescent 
until no part of its surface is obscured by the moon. 

The duration of a total eclipse depends upon how nearly the moon crosses the 
center of the sun, the location of the shadow on the earth, the relative orbital speeds 
of the moon and earth, and (principally) the relative apparent diameters of the sun 
and moon. The maximum length that can occur is a little more than seven minutes. 

_ If the apparent diameter of the moon is less than that of the sun, its shadow does 
not quite reach the earth. Over a small area of the earth directly in line with the 
moon and sun, the moon appears as a black disk almost covering the surface of the sun, 
but with a thin ring of the sun around its edge. This is an annular eclipse, and occurs 
a little oftener than a total eclipse. 

If the shadow of the moon passes close to the earth, but not directly in line witk 
it, a partial eclipse may occur without a total or annular eclipse. 

An eclipse of the moon occurs when the moon passes through the shadow of th« 
earth, as shown in figure 1424a. Since the diameter of the earth is about three anc 
one-half times that of the moon, the earth’s shadow at the distance of the moon is mucl 
larger than that of the moon. A total eclipse of the moon can last nearly one anc 
three-quarters hours, and some part of the moon may be in the earth’s shadow fo: 
almost four hours. During a total solar eclipse no part of the sun is visible because : 
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body (the moon) intervenes in the line of sight. During a lunar eclipse some light 
does reach the moon because of diffraction by the atmosphere of the earth, and hence 
the eclipsed full moon is visible as a faint reddish disk. A lunar eclipse is visible over the 
entire hemisphere of the earth facing the moon. Anyone who can see the moon can 
see the eclipse. 

During any one year there may be as many as five eclipses of the sun, and always 
there are at least two. There may be as many as three eclipses of the moon, or none. 
The total number of eclipses during a single year does not exceed seven, and can be as 
few as two. There are more solar than lunar eclipses, but the latter are more numerous 
at any one place because of the restricted areas over which solar eclipses are visible. 

The two points of intersection of the moon’s orbit and the ecliptic are called nodes, 
and the line connecting them, the line of nodes. Eclipses occur when the sun, earth, 
and moon are nearly on this line, twice each eclipse year of 346.6 days. This is less than 
a calendar year because of regression of the nodes (art. 1423). In a little more than 
18 years the line of nodes returns to approximately the same position with respect to 
the sun, earth, and moon. During an almost equal period, called the saros, a cycle 
of eclipses occurs. During the following saros the cycle is repeated with only minor 
differences. 

Eclipses have considerable value in establishing additional facts about the sun 
and moon, and in determining distances between two widely separated points on the 
earth, at which accurate timing of the eclipse is made. 


Coordinates 


1425. Latitude and longitude are coordinates used for locating positions on the 
earth. Several types, differing slightly from each other, are defined. Three of these 
are discussed here. 

Astronomical latitude is the angle (ABQ, fig. 1425) between a line in the direction 
of gravity (AB) and the plane of the equator (QQ’). Astronomical longitude is the 
angle between the plane of the celestial me- 


ridian and the plane of the prime meridian. North Pole 

These coordinates are customarily found by A 
means of celestial observations. If the earth 

were perfectly homogeneous and level, these 

positions would be consistent and satisfac- 

tory. However, because of deflection of the QQ’ Q 
vertical (art. 1610) due to uneven distribu- 

tion of the mass of the earth, lines of equal 

astronomical latitude and longitude are not 

circles, although the irregularities are small. 

In the United States the prime-vertical com- South Pole 

ponent (affecting longitude) may be a little Figure 1425.—Three kinds of latitude at 
more than 18”, and the meridional com- point A. 


ponent (affecting latitude) as much as 25”. 

Geodetic latitude is the angle (ACQ, fig. 1425) between a normal to the spheroid 
(AC) and the plane of the equator (QQ’). Geodetic longitude is the angle between the 
plane defined by the normal to the spheroid and the axis of the earth, and the plane of 
the prime meridian. These values are obtained when astronomical latitude and longi- 
tude are corrected for deflection of the vertical. These coordinates are the ones used 
for charting, and are frequently referred to as geographic latitude and geographic longi- 
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tude, although these expressions are sometimes used to refer to astronomical latitude 
and longitude. 

Geocentric latitude is the angle (ADQ, fig. 1425) between a line to the center of 
the earth (AD) and the plane of the equator (QQ’). This differs from geodetic latitude 

“because the earth is a spheroid, rather than a sphere, and the meridians are ellipses. 
Since the parallels of latitude are considered to be circles, geodetic longitude is geocentric, 
and a separate expression is not used. The difference between geocentric and geodetic 
latitudes is a maximum of about 11/6 at latitude 45°. 

Because of the oblate shape of the earth, the length of a degree of geodetic latitude 
is not everywhere the same, increasing from about 59.7 nautical miles at the equator 
to about 60.3 nautical miles at the poles, as shown by table 6. The value of 60 nautical 
miles customarily used everywhere by the navigator is correct at about latitude 45°. 

1426. Celestial equator sys- 

. tem.—Positions on the celestial 

Celestial Pole sphere are located by any of 

several sets of coordinates anal- 
ogous to latitude and _longi- 
tude on the earth. The most 
directly related system is based 
upon the celestial equator (some- 
times called equinoctial). This 
is the great circle formed on the 
celestial sphere by extension of 
the plane of the equator of the 
earth (fig. 1426a). Declination 

(d) is measured northward or 

southward from the celestial 
equator, similar to latitude on 

Celestial Equator the earth. Like latitude, it is 

labeled N or S (sometimes (+) 
instead of N and (—) instead 
of S) to indicate the direction 

of measurement, and has a 

maximum value of 90° at the 
Figure 1426a.—Declination and sidereal hour angle. north and south celestial poles, 
which are directly over corre- 

sponding poles of the earth. The celestial pole above the horizon is called the elevated 
pole, and that below the horizon the depressed pole. The angular distance from a 
celestial pole, usually the elevated pole, is called polar distance (p). Polar distance is 
90° minus declination if the body is between the celestial equator and the pole; other- 
wise it is 90° plus declination. A circle of the celestial sphere, parallel to the plane 
of the celestial equator, is called a parallel of declination. This would be the diurnal 
circle (art. 1416) of a body having constant declination. 

. A great circle through the celestial poles and the zenith (art. 1428) of an observer 
is his celestial meridian (fig. 1426b). That half which includes his zenith, and ends 
at the celestial poles, is called the upper branch. The other half is the lower branch. 
A reference to a celestial meridian is generally understood to mean the upper branch 
unless the lower branch is specified. The celestial meridian remains stationary over 
a meridian on the earth, and does not participate in the daily apparent rotation of the 
celestial sphere. A similar great circle of the celestial sphere, but related to a point 
on that sphere, or to a celestial body, is called an hour circle or circle of declination 
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(fig. 1426a). The hour circle through the point vertically above an observer coincides 
with his celestial meridian. 

The hour circle through the vernal equinox (art. 1419) is used as a reference 
somewhat analogous to the prime meridian on the earth. It is the origin from which 
sidereal hour angle (SHA) is measured, westward through 360°. Thus, sidereal hour 
angle is similar to longitude on the earth, except that longitude is measured either 
eastward or westward through 180°. If the vernal equinox and all celestial bodies 
were fixed points, both declination and sidereal hour angle of celestial bodies would 
remain the same, but these coordinates change as a body alters its position on the 
celestial sphere, and also as precession of the equinoxes (art. 1419) takes place, resulting 
in movement of the vernal equinox and celestial equator. Sidereal hour angle is used 
primarily by navigators. Astronomers usually measure eastward in time units, through 
24 hours. This quantity is called right ascension (RA). Thus, converted to the same 
units, SHA+ RA=360°=24". 

Measurement is often made from a celestial meridianrather than from the hour circle of 
the first point of Aries. This is another form of hour angle (HA) which, like sidereal 
hour angle, is measured westward through 
360° (fig.1426b). It is usually designated 
Greenwich hour angle (GHA) or local hour 
angle (LHA) depending upon whether the 
Greenwich or local celestial meridian is 
used as the reference. If measurement 
is made from the local celestial meridian, 
either eastward or westward through 180°, 
similar to measurement of longitude on 
the earth, the quantity is called meridian 
angle (t). This is the angle between the 
plane of the celestial meridian of the ob- 
server and the plane of the hour circle of 
the body. Because of the apparent daily 
rotation of the celestial sphere, hour angle 
continually increases, but meridian angle 
increases from 0° at the celestial meridian 
to 180° W, which = also 180° EK, and then Figure 1426b.—Local hour angle and meridian 
decreases to 0° again. The rate of change angle. 
for the mean sun (art. 1421) is 15° per 
hour. The rate of all other bodies except the moon is within 3’ of this value. The 
average rate of the moon is about 14°5. 

As the celestial sphere rotates, each body crosses each branch of the celestial 
meridian approximately once a day. This crossing is called meridian transit (some- 
times called culmination). It may be called upper transit to indicate crossing of the 
upper branch of the celestial meridian, and lower transit to indicate crossing of the 
lower branch. 

1427. Time diagram.—To an observer outside the celestial sphere (if this were 
possible), at such a distance that his view would be orthographic, the outer limit of 
the sphere would appear as a great circle. If he were over one of the celestial poles, 
the circle would be the celestial equator. Parallels of declination would appear as circles 
concentric with, but usually smaller than, the celestial equator. Hour circles would ap- 
pear as radials. If the observer were over the south celestial pole and rotating with the 
earth, the celestial sphere would appear to rotate in a counterclockwise direction. The 
difference in hour angle of any two bodies would be indicated by the angle between 
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their hour circles. The hour 
angles themselves would be in- 
dicated by the angles, at the 
pole, between a celestial meridi- 
an and the hour circles. On a 
reduced scale, and without bene- 
fit of actual circles showing in 
the sky, such a view is available 
to a northern-hemisphere ob- 
server who looks at the north 
celestial pole (approximately at 
Polaris) and observes stars of 
high northerly declination, such 
as those of the big dipper and 
Cassiopeia, circle the sky. 

A diagram based upon this 
concept, called a time diagram 
or diagram on the plane of the 
celestial equator, can be useful 
in visualizing the relationships 

Figure 1427a.—Time diagram. of the various “longitude” terms 

of article 1426. Refer to figure 

1427a. The circle represents the celestial equator. The parallels of declination are 

not of concern, and are omitted. By convention, the diagram is oriented so that 

the upper branch of the local celestial meridian is at the top, labeled M. The 

lower branch is shown as a broken line, labeled m. The observer in this case is at 

longitude 27° W. Therefore, the Greenwich meridian is 27° east, as shown. It is 

labeled G and g to indicate the upper and lower branches, respectively. The vernal 
equinox is 30° west of the meridian, as shown, 
and labeled ~. The moon is 70° west of the 


M 

celestial meridian, and the sun is 75° east of 
the celestial meridian. Various quantities are 
shown and labeled. To one who knows these »* 
relationships, a time diagram is often useful 
in visualizing conditions of a given situation, 8 
particularly when some quantities are to be 

G 


found from others. 

Ezxample——An observer is at longitude 
104° W. GHAT is 195°. The SHA of a star 
is 206°. 

R equired.—(1) LHA, (2) t, (3) LHAY. 

Solution.—Draw the diagram, as shown in 
figure 1427b. From the diagram determine the 


m 

required relationships: (1) LHA=GHA?+ : : 
SHA—).. (2) t=360°—_ LEA. (3) LHAT= FIGURE Par ree by time 
GHA —. 


Answers.—(1) LHA 297°, (2) t 63°E, (3) LHAY 91°. 

1428. Horizon system.—-The celestial equator system of coordinates is not con 
venient for locating celestial bodies relative to an observer. For this purpose the 
horizon system is preferable. In this system, the horizon is the primary great cirel 
analogous to the equator (fig. 1428a). The zenith (Z) is that point directly overheac 
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Figure 1428a.—The horizon system of coordinates. 


(opposite to the direction of gravity). The nadir (Na) is 180° from the zenith. The 
zenith and nadir are the poles of the system. A circle parallel to the plane of the horizon 
is a parallel of altitude (sometimes called an altitude circle or almucantar). Angular 
distance above the horizon is altitude (h); angular distance from the zenith is zenith 
distance (z). Great circles through the zenith and nadir, and therefore perpendicular 
to the horizon, are vertical circles. The vertical circle through the east and west 
points of the horizon is the prime vertical circle, or, as usually stated, the prime vertical 
(PV). The vertical circle through the north and south points of the horizon is the 
principal vertical circle. It is also the celestial meridian (art. 1426). 

The angular difference between north and any other horizontal direction (the 
bearing) is called azimuth (Zn) when referred to a celestial body. Azimuth, like 
bearing, is measured clockwise around the horizon from 000° at north through 360°. 
It is usually expressed in three figures. Sometimes it is convenient to express direction 
in terms of azimuth angle (Z) which is usually measured from the direction of the 
elevated pole (north or south to agree with the latitude), through 180°, but occasionally 
from the nearer north or south point, through 90°. Azimuth angle is labeled to avoid 
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ambiguity. It is given a prefix, N or S, to indicate the origin of measurement, and a 
suffix, E or W, to indicate the direction of measurement. By means of these labels 
azimuth angle can be converted to azimuth. Thus, N37°W means that the given 
direction is found by starting at north and measuring 37° in a westerly direction, or 
360°—37°=323°. Similarly S164° W is 164° west of south, or 180°+164°=344°. In 
converting from azimuth to azimuth angle, one must know the name (N or S) of the 
latitude if the 180° system is used. Thus, Zn 068° is equal to N 68° E in north latitude, 
and $112°E in south latitude. If the 90° system is used, it could be N68°E only, 
since this system is without ambiguity except at east and west. In either the 90° ol 
180° system the suffix agrees with meridian angle, for if a body is east by meridian 
angle, it is also east by azimuth angle. If LHA is less than 180°, the body is west of 
the meridian, and hence has an azimuth of more than 180°. Thus, both LHA and Zn 
cannot be either less or greater than 180°. 
At rising or setting, a body is not on the prime vertical unless its declination is 
zero. The arc of the horizon between the prime vertical and the body is its amplitude 
(A). This is given the prefix E (east) if 
Zen the body is rising and W (west) if setting. 
It is given the suffix N if the body rises or 
sets north of the prime vertical (which it 
does if it has northerly declination) and § 
if it rises or sets south of the prime vertical 
(having southerly declination). Intercon- 
version of amplitude and azimuth is simila1 
to that of azimuth angle and azimuth 
Thus, if A=E15°S, the body is 15° south 
of east, or 90°+15°=105°. For any given 
body, the numerical value of amplitude 
would be the same at rising and setting i 
the declination did not change. Ampli- 
tudes to a declination range of 24° are given 
in table 27. A correction to convert the ob- 
served value when the body is on the ap. 
Nadir parent horizon to the corresponding value 
Figure 1428b.—The horizons. it would have if the body were on the celes. 
tial horizon (tab. 27) is given in table 28. 
The horizon system of coordinates is based upon the celestial horizon (sometime: 
called rational horizon). This is a great circle (of the celestial sphere) midway betweer 
the zenith and nadir. Its plane passes through the center of the earth, and is per 
pendicular to the zenith-nadir line (fig. 1428b). At the infinite distance of the celestia 
sphere this is considered identical with the sensible horizon, one having a plane paralle 
to that of the celestial horizon, but through the eye of the observer. At heights of ey 
used in marine navigation, the sensible horizon may be considered identical with geoida 
horizon, the plane of which is parallel to that of the sensible horizon, but through th 
point on the geoid (the sea-level surface of the earth) vertically below the observer 
Only the sun and moon are near enough to the earth that the difference of altitud 
measured from the celestial and sensible horizons has practical significance to th 
navigator. None of these horizons is marked by a line visible to an observer. I 
practice, the marine navigator usually measures altitude from the visible horizon ani 
converts his readings to the corresponding value from the sensible horizon by mean 
of dip (art. 1606). The visible borizon is the line where earth and sky appear to meet 
Over land it is a somewhat irregular line, but at sea this line appears as acircle. Iti 
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approximately a small circle of the celestial sphere differing from the sensible horizon 
because of height of the observer’s eye above the surface, and atmospheric refraction. 
The geometrical horizon is below the visible horizon by the amount of terrestrial 
refraction. A straight line from the eye of the observer tangent to the earth leads to 
the geometrical horizon. Occasionally the expression geometrical horizon is used as 
the equivalent of celestial horizon. 

Altitude measured from the celestial horizon is the complement of zenith distance. 
Celestial bodies below the celestial horizon have negative altitude, or a zenith distance 
of more than 90°. In this case, z=90°—(—h) =90°+h, when h is measured downward 
or negatively from the celestial horizon. Because of dip a body may have slight nega- 
tive altitude and still be above the visible horizon. 

1429. Ecliptic system.—The ecliptic system is based upon the ecliptic as the primary 
great circle, analogous to the equator. The points 90° from the ecliptic are the north 
and south ecliptic poles. The series of great circles through these poles, analogous to 
meridians, are circles of latitude. The circles parallel to the plane of the ecliptic, anal- 
ogous to parallels on the earth, are parallels of latitude or circles of longitude. An- 
gular distance north or south of the ecliptic, analogous to latitude, is celestial latitude. 
Celestial longitude is measured eastward along the ecliptic through 360°, starting at 
the vernal equinox. This system of coordinates is of interest chiefly to astronomers. 

1430. Galactic system.—Another system of interest primarily to astronomers is 
based upon a great circle called the galactic equator, considered to be in the plane of the 
galaxy. The north and south galactic poles are 90° from the galactic equator. Galactic 
latitude is measured north and south from the galactic equator. Galactic longitude is 
measured eastward from a point on the galactic equator at about SHA 84°24’, declina- 
tion 28°55’ S in 1950. 

1431. Summary of coordinate systems.—The four systems of celestial coordinates 
are analogous to each other and to the terrestrial system, although each has distinctions 
such as differences in directions, units, and limits of measurement. The following 
table indicates the analogous term or terms under each system. For differences, see 
the description of each system, given earlier in the chapter, or appendix E. 


ridians 


Earth Celestial Equator Horizon Ecliptic Galactic 
equator celestial equator horizon ecliptic galactic equator 
poles celestial poles zenith, nadir ecliptic poles galactic poles 
meridians hour circles, celestial me- | vertical circles circles of latitude 


prime meridian 


hour circle T, Greenwich 
celestial meridian, local 
celestial] meridian 


principal vertical circle, 
prime vertical circle 


circle of latitude through 
ai 


great circle through 
galactic poles and 
intersection of galac- 
tic equator at about 
SHA 84°24’, declina- 
tion 28°55’ S (1950) 


amplitude 


parallels parallels of declination parallels of altitude parallels of latitude if 
latitude declination altitude celestial latitude galactic latitude 
colatitude polar distance zenith distance celestial colatitude galactic colatitude 
longitude SHA, RA, GHA, LHA,t azimuth, azimuth angle, | celestial longitude galactic longitude 


1432. Diagram on the plane of the celestial meridian.—From a point outside the 
celestial sphere (if this were possible) and over the celestial equator, at such a distance 
that the view would be orthographic, the great circle appearing as the outer limit would 
be a celestial meridian. Other celestial meridians would appear as ellipses. The 
celestial equator would appear as a diameter 90° from the poles, and parallels of declina- 
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tion as straight lines parallel to the equator. The view would be similar to the ortho- 
graphic view of the earth, as shown in figure 319b. 

A number of useful relationships can be demonstrated by drawing a diagram on 
the plane of the celestial meridian showing this orthographic view. : Ares of circles can 
be substituted for the ellipses without destroying the basic relationships. Refer to 
figure 1432a. In the lower diagram the circle represents the celestial meridian, QQ’ the 
celestial equator, Pn and Ps the north and south celestial poles, respectively. If a star 
has a declination of 30° N, an angle of 30° can be measured from the celestial equator, as 
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Ficure 1432a.— Measurement of celestial 


Figure 1432b.—Measurement of horizon systen 
equator system of coordinates. 


of coordinates. 


shown. It could be measured either to the right or left, and would have been towarc 
the south pole if the declination had been south. The parallel of declination is a lin 
through this point and parallel to the celestial equator. The star is somewhere on thi 
line (actually a circle viewed on edge). 

To locate the hour circle, draw the upper diagram so that Pn is directly abov 
Pn of the lower figure (in line with the polar axis Pn Ps), and the circle is of the same di 
ameter as that of the lower figure. This is the plan view, looking down on the celestia 
sphere from the top. The circle is the celestial equator. Since the view is from above 
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the north celestial pole, west is clockwise. The diameter QQ’ is the celestial meridian 
shown as a circle in the lower diagram. If the right half is considered the upper branch, 
local hour angle is measured clockwise from this line to the hour circle, as shown. In 
this case the LHA is 80°. The intersection of the hour circle and celestial equator, 
point A, can be projected down to the lower diagram (point A’) by a straight line parallel 
to the polar axis. The elliptical hour circle can be represented approximately by an 
arc of a circle through A’, Pn, Ps. The center of this circle is somewhere along the 
celestial equator line QQ’, extended if necessary. It is usually found by trial and error. 
The intersection of the hour circle and parallel of declination locates the star. 

Since the upper diagram serves only to locate point A’ in the lower diagram, the 
two can be combined. That is, the LHA arc can be drawn in the lower diagram, as 
shown, and point A projected wpward to A’. In practice, the upper diagram is not 
drawn, being shown here for illustrative purposes only. 

In this example the star is on that half of the sphere toward the observer, or the 
western part. If LHA had been greater than 180°, the body would have been on the 
eastern or “‘back”’ side. 

From the east or west point over the celestial horizon, the orthographic view of the 
horizon system of coordinates would be similar to that of the celestial equator system 
from a point over the celestial equator (fig. 1432a), since the celestial meridian is also 
the principal vertical circle. The horizon would appear as a diameter, parallels of 
altitude as straight lines parallel to the horizon, the zenith and nadir as poles 90° from 
the horizon, and vertical circles as ellipses through the zenith and nadir, except for the 
principal vertical circle, which would appear as a circle, and the prime vertical, which 
would appear as a diameter perpendicular to the horizon. 

A celestial body can be located by altitude and azimuth in a manner similar to 
that used with the celestial equator system. If the altitude is 25°, this angle is meas- 
ured from the horizon toward the zenith and the parallel of altitude is drawn as a 
straight line parallel to the horizon, as shown at hh’ in the lower diagram of figure 1432b. 
The plan view from above the zenith is shown in the upper diagram. If north is taken 
at the left, as shown, azimuths are measured clockwise from this point. In the figure 
the azimuth is 290° and the azimuth angle is N 70° W. The vertical circle is located 
by measuring either arc. Point A thus located can be projected vertically downward to 
A’ on the horizon of the lower diagram, and the vertical circle represented approximately 
by the arc of a circle through A’ and the zenith and nadir., The center of this circle 
is on NS, extended if necessary. The body is at the intersection of the parallel of 
altitude and the vertical circle. Since the upper diagram serves only to locate A’ on 
the lower diagram, the two can be combined, point A located on the lower diagram and 
projected upward to A’, as shown. Since the body of the example has an azimuth 
greater than 180°, it is on the western or ‘‘front” side of the diagram. 

Since the celestial meridian appears the same in both the celestial equator and 
horizon systems, the two diagrams can be combined and, if properly oriented, a body 
can be located by one set of coordinates, and the coordinates of the other system 
can be determined by measurement. 

Refer to figure 1432c, in which the black lines represent the celestial equator 
system, and the red lines the horizon system. By convention, the zenith is shown at 
the top and the north point of the horizon at the left. The west point on the horizon 
is at the center, and the east point directly behind it. In the figure the latitude is 
37°N. Therefore, the zenith is 37° north of the celestial equator. Since the zenith 
is established at the top of the diagram, the equator can be found by measuring an 
arc of 37° toward the south, along the celestial meridian. If the declination is 30° N and 
the LHA is 80°, the body can be located as shown by the black lines, and described above. 
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The altitude and azimuth can be determined by the reverse process to that de- 
scribed above. Draw a line hh’ through the body and parallel to the horizon, NS. 
The altitude, 25°, is found by measurement, as shown. Draw the are of a circle 
through the body and the zenith and nadir. From A’, the intersection of this arc 
with the horizon, draw a vertical line intersecting the circle at A. The azimuth, 
N 70° W, is found by measurement, as shown. The prefix N is applied to agree with the 
latitude. The body is left (north) of ZNa, the prime vertical circle. The suffix W 
applies because the LHA, 80°, shows that the body is west of the meridian. : 

If altitude and azimuth are given, the body is located by means of the red lines. 
The parallel of declination is then drawn parallel to QQ’, the celestial equator, and the 
declination determined by measurement. Point L’ is located by drawing the arc of a 
circle through Pn, the star, and Ps. From L’ a line is drawn perpendicular to QQ : 
locating L. The meridian angle is then found by measurement. The declination is 
known to be north because the 
body is between the celestial 
equator and the north ceiestial 
pole. The meridian angle is 
west to agree with the azi- 
muth, and hence LHA is nu- 
merically the same. 

Since QQ’ and PnPs are 
perpendicular, and ZNa and 
NS are also perpendicular, are 
NPn is equal to arc ZQ. That 
is, the altitude of the elevated 
pole is equal to the declination 
of the zenith, which rs equal to 
the latitude. This relationship 
is the basis of the method of 
determining latitude by an ob- 
servation of Polaris (art. 2105). 

The diagram on the plane 
of the celestial meridian is use- 
ful in approximating a number 
Ficure 1432c.— Diagram on the plane of the celestial meridan. of relationships. Consider fig- 

ure 1432d. The latitude of 
the observer (VPn or ZQ) is 45°N. The declination of the sun (Q4) is 20°N. 
Neglecting the change in declination for one day, note the following: At sunrise, 
position 1, the sun is on the horizon (NS), at the “back” of the diagram. Its altitude, 
h, is 0°. Its azimuth angle, Z, is the arc NA, N 63° E. This is prefixed N to agree 
with the latitude and suffixed E to agree with the meridian angle of the sun at sunrise. 
Hence, Zn=0°+63°=063°. The amplitude, A, is the are ZA, EK 27°N. The meridian 
angle, t, is the arc QL, 110° E. The suffix E is applied because the sun is east of the 
meridian at rising. The LHA is 360°—110°—250°. 

As the sun moves upward along its parallel of declination, its altitude increases. 
It reaches position 2 at about 0600, when t=90° E. At position 3 it is on the prime verti- 
cal, ZNa. Its azimuth angle, Z, is N 90° E, and Zn—090°. The altitude is Nh’ or Sh, 24% 

Moving on up its parallel of declination, it arrives at position 4 on the celestial 
meridian about noon—when t and LHA are both 0°, by definition. On the celestial 
meridian a body’s azimuth is 000° or 180°. In this case it is 180° because the body 
1s south of the zenith. The maximum altitude occurs at meridian transit, in this case 
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the arc S4, 65°. The zenith distance, z, is the arc Z4, 25°. A body is not in the zenith 
at meridian transit unless its declination is numerically, and by name, the same as the 
latitude. 

Continuing on, the sun moves downward along the ‘front’ or western side of the 
diagram. At position 3 it is again on the prime vertical. The altitude is the same as 
when previously on the prime vertical, and the azimuth angle is numerically the same, 
but now measured toward the west. The azimuth is 270°. The sun reaches position 
2 six hours after meridian transit, and sets at position 1, when the azimuth angle is 
numerically the same as at sunrise, but westerly, and Zn=—360°—63°=297°. The 
amplitude is W27°N. 

After sunset the sun continues on downward along its parallel of declination until 
it reaches position 5, on the lower branch of the celestial meridian, about midnight. 
Its negative altitude, arc N5, is now greatest, 25°, and its azimuth is 000°. At this 
point it starts back up along the “‘back”’ of the diagram, arriving at position 1 at the 
next sunrise, to start another cycle. 

Half the cycle is from the cross- 
ing of the 90° hour circle (the PnPs 
line, position 2) to the upper branch 
of the celestial meridian (position 
4) and back to the PnPs line (posi- 
tion 2). When the declination and 
latitude have the same name (both 
north or both south), more than 
half the parallel of declination (posi- 
tion 1 to 4 to 1) 1s above the horizon, 
and the body is above the horizon 
more than half the time, crossing 
the 90° hour circle above the hori- 
zon. It rises and sets on the same 
side of the prime vertical as the 
elevated pole. If the declination is 
of the same name but numerically 
smaller than the latitude, the body 
crosses the prime vertical above 
the horizon. If the declination and Ficure 1432d.—A diagram on the plane of the celestial 
latitude have the same name and meridian for lat. 45° N. 
are numerically equal, the body 
is in the zenith at upper transit. If the declination is of the same name but numer- 
ically greater than the latitude, the body crosses the upper branch of the celestial 
meridian between the zenith and elevated pole, and does not cross the prime vertical. 
If the declination is of the same name as the latitude and complementary to it (d+L= 
90°), the body is on the horizon at lower transit, and does not set. If the declination 
is of the same name as the latitude and numerically greater than the colatitude, the 
body is above the horizon during its entire daily cycle, and has maximum and minimum 
altitudes, as shown by the black dotted line in figure 1432d. 

If the declination is 0° at any latitude, the body is above the horizon half the time, 
following the celestial equator QQ’, and rising and setting on the prime vertical. If the 
declination is of contrary name (one north and the other south), the body is above the 
horizon less than half the time, and crosses the 90° hour circle below the horizon. It 
rises and sets on the opposite side of the prime vertical from the elevated pole. If the 
declination is of contrary name and numerically smaller than the latitude, the body 
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crosses the prime vertical below the horizon. This is the situation with the sun in 
winter, when days are short. If the declination is of contrary name and numerically 
equal to the latitude, the body is in the nadir at lower transit. If the declination is of 
contrary name and complementary to the latitude, the body is on the horizon at upper 
transit. If the declination is of contrary name and numerically greater than the 
colatitude, the body does not rise. 

All of these relationships, and those that follow, can be derived by means of a 
diagram on the plane of the celestial meridian. They are modified slightly by atmos- 
pheric refraction, height of eye, semidiameter, parallax, changes in declination, and 
apparent speed of the body along its diurnal circle. 

It is customary to keep the same orientation in south latitude, as shown in figure 
1432e. In this illustration the latitude is 45°S, and the declination of the body is 
15°N. Since Ps is the elevated pole, it is shown above the southern horizon, with 

both SPs and ZQ equal to the 
Z latitude, 45°. The body rises at 
position 1, on the opposite side 
of the prime vertical from the 
elevated pole; moves upward 
along its parallel of declination 
to position 2, on the upper 
branch of the celestial meridian, 
bearing north; and then down- 
ward along the “front’’ of the 
diagram to position 1, where 
it sets; remaining above the ho- 
rizon for less than half the time 
because declination and latitude 
are of contrary name. The 
azimuth at rising is arc NA, the 
amplitude ZA, and the azimuth 
angle SA. The altitude circle 
at meridian transit is shown 
at hh’. 

A diagram on the plane of 
Figure 1432e.—A diagram on the plane of the celestial the celestial meridian can be 

meridian for lat. 45° S. used to demonstrate the effect 

of a change in latitude. As the 

latitude increases, the celestial equator becomes more nearly parallel to the horizon. 
The colatitude becomes smaller, increasing the number of circumpolar bodies and 
those which neither rise nor set, and also increasing the difference in the length of 
the days between summer and winter. At the poles (fig. 1416b), celestial bodies 
circle the sky, parallel to the horizon. At the equator (fig. 1416a) the 90° hour 
circle coincides with the horizon. Bodies rise and set vertically; and are above the 
horizon half the time. At rising and setting the amplitude is equal to the declination. 
At meridian transit the altitude is equal to the codeclination. As the latitude 
changes name, the same-contrary name relationship with declination reverses. This 
accounts for the fact that one hemisphere has winter while the other is having summer. 
Fi el: he error arising from showing the hour circles and vertical circles as arcs of 
circles instead of ellipses increases with increased declination or altitude. More 
accurate results can be obtained by measurement of azimuth on the parallel of alti- 
tude instead of the horizon, and of hour angle on the parallel of declination instead 
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of the celestial equator. Refer to figure 1432f. The vertical circle shown is for 
a body having an azimuth angle of S60° W. ‘The are of a circle is shown in black, 
and the ellipse in red. The black arc is obtained by measurement around the horizon, 
locating A’ by means of A, as previously described. The intersection of this arc with 
the altitude circle at 60° places the body at M. Ifa semicircle is drawn with the altitude 
circle as a diameter, and the azimuth angle measured around this, to B, a perpendicular 
to the hour circle locates the body at MM’, on the ellipse. By this method the altitude 
circle, rather than the horizon, is, in effect, rotated through 90° for the measurement. 
This refinement is seldom used because actual values are usually found mathematically, 
the diagram on the plane of the meridian being used primarily to indicate relationships. 
With experience, one may mentally visualize the diagram on the plane of the 
celestial meridian without making an actual drawing. Devices with two sets of 
spherical coordinates, on either 
the orthographic (art. 319) or 
stereographic (art. 318) projec- 
tion, pivoted at the center, have 
been produced commercially to 
provide a mechanical diagram 
on the plane of the celestial me- 
ridian. However, since the dia- 
gram’s principal use is to illus- 
trate certain relationships, such 
a device is not a necessary part 
of the navigator’s equipment. 
1433. The navigational tri- 
angle.—A triangle formed by 
arcs of great circles of a sphere 
is called a spherical triangle. 
A spherical triangle on the 
celestial sphere is called a ce- 
lestial triangle. The spherical 
triangle of particular signifi- 
cance to navigators is called 
the navigational triangle. It 
is formed by arcs of a celestial 
meridian, an hour circle, and 
a vertical circle. Its vertices pigure 1432f.—Locating a point on an ellipse of a diagram 
are the elevated pole, the zenith, on the plane of the celestial meridian. 
and a point on the celestial 
sphere (usually a celestial body). The terrestrial counterpart is also called a naviga- 
tional triangle, being formed by arcs of two meridians and the great circle connecting 
two places on the earth, one on each meridian. The vertices are the two places and a 
pole. In great-circle sailing these places are the point of departure and the destina- 
tion. In celestial navigation they are the assumed position (AP) of the observer and 
the geographical position (GP) of the body (the place having the body in its zenith). 
The GP of the sun is sometimes called the subsolar point, that of the moon the 
sublunar point, that of a satellite (either natural or artificial) the subsatellite point, 
and that of a star its substellar or subastral point. When used to solve a celestial obser- 
vation, either the celestial or terrestrial triangle may be called the astronomical triangle. 
The navigational triangle is shown in figure 1433a on a diagram on the plane of 
the celestial meridian, labeled as in article 1432, but with the hour circle and vertical 
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Na 


Figure 1433a.—The navigational triangle. 


circle properly shown as ellipses. 
The earth is at the center, O. 
The star is at WV, dd’ is its par- 
allel of declination, and hh’ its 
altitude circle. 

In the figure, are QZ of the 
celestial meridian is the latitude 
of the observer, and PnZ, one 
side of the triangle, is the co- 
latitude. Arc AM of the ver- 
tical circle is the altitude of the 
body, and side ZM of the tri- 
angle is the zenith distance, or 
coaltitude. Arc LM of the hour 
circle is the declination of the 
body, and side PnM of the tri- 
angle is the polar distance, or 
codeclination. 

The angle at the elevated 
pole, ZPnM, having the hour 
circle and the celestial meridian 
as sides, is the meridian angle, t. 


The angle at the zenith, PnZM, having the vertical circle and that arc of the celestial 
meridian which includes the elevated pole as sides, is the azimuth angle. The angle 
at the celestial body, ZMPn, having the hour circle and the vertical circle as sides, is 


Figure 1433b.—The navigational triangle in perspective. 
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the parallactic angle (X) (sometimes called the position angle), which is not generally 
used by the navigator. 

A number of problems involving the navigational triangle are encountered by the 
navigator, either directly or indirectly. Of these, the most common are: 

1. Given latitude, declination, and meridian angle, to find altitude and azimuth 
angle. This is used in the reduction of a celestial observation, to establish a line of 
position (ch. XX). 

2. Given latitude, altitude, and azimuth angle, to find declination and meridian 
angle. This is used to identify an unknown celestial body (ch. XXII). 

3. Given meridian angle, declination, and altitude, to find azimuth angle. This 
may be used to find azimuth when the altitude is known (ch. XX). 

4. Given the latitude of two places on the earth and the difference of longitude 
between them, to find the initial great-circle course and the great-circle distance (ch. 
VIII). This involves the same parts of the triangle as in 1, above, but in the terrestrial 
triangle, and hence defined differently. 

Both celestial and terrestrial navigational triangles are shown in perspective in 
figure 1433b. 

Problems 


1427. Given.—An observer is at longitude 77°E. The sun is 60° east of the 
meridian. GHAT is 37°. 

Required —(1) LHA of the sun. 

(2) GHA of the sun. 

(3) SHA of the sun. 

(4) Approximate time at the local meridian. 

Answers.—(1) LHA 300°, (2) GHA 223°, (3) SHA 186°, (4) T 0800. 

1428a. Required —Convert Z to Zn in the following: 


(1) N174°E (4) S39°E 
(2) S1°E (5) N106°W 
(3) S90°W (6) N90°W 


Answers.—(1) Zn 174°, (2) Zn 179°, (3) Zn 270°, (4) Zn 141°, (5) Zn 254°, (6) Zn 
270°. 
1428b. Required Convert Zn to Z in the following, using the 180° system: 


Zn Lat. Zn Lat. 
(leo ia? N (4) 333° S 
(2) 163° S (5) 206° N 
(3) 007° N (6) 206° S 


Answers.—(1) Z N146°W, (2) Z S17°E, (3) Z N7°E, (4) Z S153°W, (5) Z 
N 154° W, (6) Z S26°W. . 
1428c. Required.—Convert Zn to Z in the following, using the 90° system: 


(1) 051° (3) 251° 
(2) 151° . (4) 351° 
Answers.—(1) Z N51°K, (2) Z S29°E, (3) Z S71°W, (4) Z N9°W. 
1428d. Given.—The following amplitudes: 
A Lat. A Lat. 


(a) W24°N N (c) E55°S N 
(b) E18°N S (d) W4°S i) 
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‘red.—(1) Zn, (2) Z (180° system), (3) Z (90° system). 
dat (a) Di i : (b) Tn 072°, (c) Zn 145°, (d) Zn 266°; (2) (a) ZN 66° W, 
(b) Z S108°E, (c) Z N145°E, (d) Z S86°W; (3) (a) Z N66°W, (b) Z N72°H, 
(c) Z S35°E, (d) Z S86°W. 
1428e. Given.—The following azimuth angles at rising and setting: 
(1) N80°E (3) $110°E 
(2) N95°W (4) S90°W 


Required —Amplitude. 
Answers —(1) A E10°N, (2) A W5°S, (3) A E20°N, (4) A 0°. 


Solve the following problems by diagrams on the plane of the celestial meridian: 


1432a. Given.—L 32°N, t 71° W, d 27°N. 
Required. —Altitude and azimuth. 
Answers.—h 28°, Zn 288°. 


1432b. Given —L 17°S, t 64°H, d 28°S. 
Required.—Altitude and azimuth. 
Answers.—h 28°, Zn 115°. 

1432c. Given.—L 59°N, h 27°, Zn 052°. 


Required.—Declination and meridian angle. 
Answers.—d 41°N, t 111°E. 


1432d. Given.—L 31°N, declination of sun 18°S. 

Required.—(1) Azimuth at sunrise, (2) maximum altitude, (3) altitude when the 
azimuth is 234°, (4) azimuth angle when the altitude in the afternoon is 10°, (5) 
amplitude at sunset. 

Answers —(1) Zm 111°, (2) b 41°, (3) b: 18°, (424 NS We Gen WwW 212, 


1432e. Given.—The declination of the star Dubhe is approximately 62°N. When 
observed at lower transit, its altitude is 43°. 

Required.—(1) Latitude of the observer, (2) azimuth at upper transit. 

Answers.—(1) L.71°N, (2) Zn 180°. 


1432f. Required.—For an observer at latitude 39° N, find for the sun at summer and 
winter solstices, respectively: (1) LHA at sunrise, (2) LHA when on the prime vertical 
during the morning, (3) maximum altitude, (4) LHA at sunset, (5) length of daylight 
if the sun moves 15° per hour. 


Answers.— 
Summer Winter 
(1) LHA 248° 292° 
(2) LHA 304° 236° (below horizon) 
(3) h 74° 28° 
(4) LHA 118 De 68° 
(ayy 14°56™ 9'04™ 


1432g. Given.—L 83°N, sun’s declination 4°S. 


Required —(1) LHA at sunrise, (2) maximum altitude, (3) LHA at sunset, (4) 
length of daylight (sun moving 15° per hour). 


Answers.—(1) LHA 305°, (2) max h 3°, (3) LHA Ch yee ee 
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CHAPTER XV 
INSTRUMENTS FOR CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 


1501. The marine sextant is a hand-held instrument for measuring the angle 
between the lines of sight to two points by bringing into coincidence at the eye of the 
observer the direct ray from one point, and a double-reflected ray from the other, the 
measured angle being twice the angle between the reflecting surfaces. Its principal 
use is to measure the altitudes of celestial bodies above the visible sea horizon. Some- 
times it is turned on its side and used for measuring the difference in bearing of two 
terrestrial objects. Because of its great value for determining position at sea, the 
sextant has been a symbol of navigation for more than 200 years. The quality of his 
instrument, the care he gives it, and the skill with which he makes observations are to 
the navigator matters of professional pride. 

The name “sextant” is from the Latin sertans, “the sixth part.” The arc of early 
marine sextants is approximately the sixth part of a circle, but because of the optical 
principle involved (art. 1502), the instrument measures angles of 120°. Most modern 
instruments measure something more than this. 

1502. Prineiple of operation——When a ray of light is reflected from a plane surface, 
the angle of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence (fig. 1502a). When the reflecting 
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FIGURE 1502a.—Angle of reflection equals angle Fieure 1502b.—Optical principle of 
of incidence. the marine sextant. 


surface is rotated toward or away from the incident ray, each angle is changed by the 
amount of rotation, so that the total angle between the incident and reflected rays is 
altered by twice the change in the reflecting surface. With the sextant, the ray of 
light is reflected by two mirrors; one movable and the other fixed. The angle between 
the first and last directions is twice the angle between the mirrors. 

In figure 1502b, AB is a ray of light from a celestial body. The index mirror of 
the sextant is at B, the horizon glass at C, and the eye of the observer at D. Con- 
struction lines EF and CF are perpendicular to the index mirror and horizon glass, 


respectively, and lines B@ and CG are parallel to these mirrors. Therefore, angles 
398 
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BFC and BGC are equal because their sides are mutually perpendicular (art. 027). 
Angle BGC is the inclination of the two reflecting surfaces. The ray of light AB is 
reflected at mirror B, proceeds to mirror C, where it is again reflected, and then continues 
on to the eye of the observer at D. Since the angle of reflection is equal to the angle 
of incidence, 


ABE=EBC, and ABC=2EBC 
BCF=FCD, and BCD=2BCF. 
Since an exterior angle of a triangle equals the sum of the two nonadjacent interior 
angles (art. O28), 
ABC=BDC+ BCD, and EBC=BFC+ BCF. 
Transposing, 
BDC=ABC— BCD, and BFC=EBC— BCF. 
Substituting 2EBC for ABC, and 2BCF for BCD in the first of these equations, 
BDC=2EBC—2BCF, or BDC=2(EBC-BCF). 
Since 
BFC=EBC— BCP, and BFC=BGC, 
therefore 
BDC=2BFC=2BGC. 


That is, BDC, the angle between the first and last directions of the ray of light, is 
equal to 2BGC, twice the angle of inclination of the reflecting surfaces. Angle BDC 
is the altitude of the celestial body. 

1503. Micrometer drum sextant.—A modern marine sextant, called a micrometer 
drum sextant, is shown in figure 1503a. In most marine sextants, the frame. A, is 


Fictre 1503a.—-U. 8. Navy standard micrometer drum sextant. 
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made of brass or aluminum. There are several variations of the design of the frame, 
nearly all conforming generally to that shown. The limb, Bs is cut on its outer edge 
with teeth, each representing one degree of altitude. The altitude graduations, C, 
along the limb, are called the are. Some sextants have an arc marked in a strip of 
brass, silver, or platinum inlaid in the limb. 

The index arm, D, is a movable bar of the same material as the frame. It is 
pivoted about the center of curvature of the limb. The tangent screw, FL, is mounted 
perpendicularly on the end of the index arm, where it engages the teeth of the limb. 
Because the index arm can be moved through the length of the arc by rotating the 
tangent screw, this is sometimes called an “endless tangent screw,” in contrast with the 
limited-range device on older instruments. The release, F’, is a spring-actuated clamp 
which keeps the tangent screw engaged with the teeth of the limb. By applying 
pressure on the legs of the release, one can disengage the tangent screw. The index 
arm can then be moved rapidly along the limb. Mounted on the end of the tangent 
screw is a micrometer drum, G, which is graduated in minutes of altitude. One com- 
plete turn of the drum moves the index arm one degree of altitude along the arc. 
Adjacent to the micrometer drum and fixed on the index arm is a vernier, H, which aids 
in reading fractions of a minute. The vernier shown is graduated into ten parts, 
permitting readings to six seconds. Other sextants (generally of European manu- 
facture) have verniers graduated into only six parts, permitting readings to ten seconds. 
The most expensive sextant in common use has no vernier, and readings more precise 
than one minute can only be estimated. 

The index mirror, /, is a piece of silvered plate glass mounted on the index arm, 
perpendicular to the plane of the instrument, with the center of the reflecting surface 
directly over the pivot of the index arm. The horizon glass, J, is a piece of plate glass 
silvered on its half nearer the frame. It is mounted on the frame, perpendicular to 
the plane of the sextant. The index mirror and horizon glass are mounted so that 
their surfaces are parallel when the micrometer drum is set at 0°, if the instrument is 
in perfect adjustment. Shade glasses, K, of varying or variable darkness, are mounted 
on the frame of the sextant in front of the index mirror and horizon glass. They can 
be moved into the line of sight at will, to reduce the intensity of light reaching the eye 
of the observer. Older sextants have two sets of shade glasses, as shown in figure 
1504. Many modern sextants are fitted with a single Polaroid filter of variable dark- 
ness in place of each set of shade glasses, as shown in figure 1503a. 

The telescope, L, screws into an adjustable collar in line with the horizon glass, 
and should then be parallel to the plane of the instrument. Most modern sextants 
are provided with only one telescope, but some are equipped with two or more. When 
only one telescope is provided, it is of the “erect image type,” either such as shown or one 
with a wider “object glass” (far end of telescope), which generally is shorter in length 
and gives a greater field of view. The second telescope, if provided, is of the “inverting 
type.” The inverting telescope, having one lens less than the erect type, absorbs less 
light, but at the expense of producing an inverted image. A small colored glass cap 
is usually provided, to be placed over the “eyepiece” (near end of telescope) to reduce 
the glare. With this in place, shade glasses are generally not needed. A “peep sight” 
may be provided. It is a clear tube which serves to direct the line of sight of the 
observer when no telescope is used. 

The telescope shown in figure 1508a is fitted with a “spiral focusing mechanism.” 
Other sextants substitute a “draw” for this mechanism. The draw is fitted inside the 
telescope tube without threads and is slid in or out as necessary to focus the instrument. 
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The spiral focusing mechanism is easily adjusted each time the sextant is used, but on 
the draw type, the navigator should mark the draw to indicate the correct extension 
for his eyes. 

The handle, M, of most sextants is made of wood or plastic. Sextants are 
designed to be held in the right hand. Some are equipped with a small light on the 
index arm to assist in reading altitudes. The batteries for this light are fitted inside 
a recess in the sextant handle. 

Figure 1503b shows a sextant with a silver arc inserted in the limb, a micrometer 
drum graduated oppositely to the one in figure 1503a, a vernier graduated into six 
parts, a shorter telescope with a 
wider object glass than that in 
figure 1503a, a telescope draw 
substituted for a spiral focusing 
mechanism, and a light fitted 
on the index arm. 

1504. Vernier sextant.— 
Nearly all marine sextants of 
recent manufacture are of the 
type described in article 1503. 
At least two older-type sextants 
are still in use. These differ 
from the micrometer drum sex- 
tant principally in the manner 
in which the final reading is 
made. They are called vernier 
sextants. 

The clamp screw vernier 
sextant is the older of the two. 
In place of the modern “release,” 
a clamp screw is fitted on the 
underside of the index arm. To 
move the index arm, one loosens 
EAA a, eas to Figure 1503b.—A micrometer drum sextant used in the 
arm. When the arm is placed merchant marine. 
at the approximate altitude of 
the body being observed, the clamp screw is tightened. Fixed to the clamp screw and 
engaged with the index arm is a long tangent screw. When this screw is turned, the 
index arm moves slowly, permitting accurate setting. Movement of the index arm (by 
the tangent screw) is limited to the length of the screw (several degrees of arc). Before an 
altitude is measured, this screw should be set to the approximate mid-point of its range. 
The final reading is made on a vernier set in the index arm below the arc. A small 
microscope or magnifying glass fitted to the index arm is used in making the final read- 
ing. Figure 1504 shows a clamp screw vernier sextant. 

The endless tangent screw vernier sextant is identical with the micrometer drum 
sextant, except that it has no drum, and the fine reading is made by a vernier along the 
arc, as with the clamp screw vernier sextant. The release is the same as on the microm- 
eter drum sextant and teeth are cut into the underside of the limb which engage with 
the endless tangent screw. The vernier itself is explained in article 1506. 
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Figure 1504.—A clamp screw vernier sextant. 


1505. Use of the sextant.—When the sun is observed, the sextant is held vertically 
in the right hand, and the line of sight is directed at the point on the horizon directly 
below the body. Suitable shade glasses are moved into the line of sight, and the index 
arm is moved outward from near the 0° point until the reflected image of the sun 
appears in the horizon glass, near the direct view of the horizon. The sextant is then 
tilted slightly to the right and left to check its perpendicularity. As the sextant is 
tilted, the image of the sun appears to move in an arc, and the observer may have to 
change slightly the direction in which he is facing, to prevent the image from moving 
out of the horizon glass. When the sun appears at the bottom of its apparent arc 
resulting from this swinging the arc, or rocking the sextant, the sextant is vertical, 
and in the correct position for making the observation. If the sextant is tilted, too 
great an angle will be measured. When the sextant is vertical, and the observer is 
facing directly toward the sun, its reflected image appears at the center of the horizon 
glass, half on the silvered part, and half on the clear part. The index arm is then moved 
slowly until the sun appears to be resting exactly on the horizon, which is tangent tc 
the lower limb. Occasionally, the sun image is brought below the horizon, and the 
upper limb observed. It is good practice to make several observations, moving the limk 
away from the horizon, alternately above and below it, between readings. Practice 
is needed to determine the appearance at tangency, which occurs at only one point, tc 
avoid the common error of beginners of bringing the image down too far (too little for ar 
upper-limb observation). Some navigators get more accurate observations by letting 
the body contact the horizon by its own apparent motion, bringing it slightly beloy 
the horizon if rising, and above if setting. At the instant the horizon is tangent t 
the disk, the time 1s noted. The sextant altitude is the uncorrected reading of the sex 
tant. Figure 1505a illustrates the major steps in making an observation of the sun 
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FIGURE 1505a.—Left, view through telescope with index arm set near zero. Center, ‘swinging the 
are’ after the sun has been brought close to the horizon. Right, sun at the instant of tangency. 


At the left, the index arm has been moved a short distance from 0°. In the center, it 
has been clamped with the sun in the approximate position for a reading, and the 
sextant is being rocked. At the right, the sun is in the correct position for a reading. 

When the moon is observed, the procedure is the same as for the sun, except that 
shade glasses are usually not required. The upper limb of the moon is observed more 
often than that of the sun, because of the phases of the moon. When the terminator 
(art. 1423) is nearly vertical, care should be exercised in selecting the limb that is 
illuminated, if an inaccurate reading is to be avoided. Sights of the moon are best 
made during daylight hours, or during that part of twilight in which the moon is least 
luminous. During the night, false horizons nearly always appear below the moon, due 
to illumination of the water by moonlight. 

When a star or planet is observed, three methods of making the initial approxima- 
tion of the altitude are in common use. In the most common, the index arm and 
micrometer drum are set on zero and the line of sight is directed at the body to be ob- 
served. Then, while keeping the reflected image of the body in the mirrored half of 
the horizon glass, the index arm is slowly swung owt and the frame of the sextant is 
rotated down. The reflected image of the body is kept in the muror until the horizon 
appears in the clear part of the horizon glass. 

When there is little contrast 
between brightness of the sky 
and the body, this procedure is 
difficult, for if the body is ‘‘lost’’ 
while it is being brought down, 
it may not be recovered without 
starting again at the beginning 
of the procedure. An _alter- 
native method sometimes used 
consists of holding the sextant 
upside down in the left hand, 
directing the line of sight at the 
body, and slowly moving the 
index arm out until the horizon 
appears in the horizon glass. 
Thisis illustrated in figure 1505b. 
After contact is made, the sex- 
tant is inverted and the sight 
taken in the usual manner. Ficure 1505b.—Method of bringing horizon “‘up”’ to body. 


sy HORIZON 
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A third method consists of determining in advance the approximate altitude and 
azimuth of the body by a star finder such as H.O. 2102-D (art. 2210). The sextant is 
set at the indicated altitude, and the observer faces in the direction indicated by the 
azimuth. After a short search, during which the index arm is moved backward and 
forward a few degrees, and the azimuth in which the observer faces is changed a little 
to each side, the image of the body should appear in the horizon glass. The best 
method to use for any observation is that which produces the desired result with the 
least effort. It is largely a matter of personal preference. 

Measurement of the altitude of a star or planet differs from that of the sun or 
moon in that the center of a star or planet, rather than a limb, is brought into coin- 
cidence with the horizon. Figure 1505c shows the reflected image of a star as it should 
appear at the time of observation. Because of this difference, and the limited time 
usually available for observation during twilight, the method of letting a star or 
planet intersect the horizon by its own motion is little used. As with the sun and moon, 
however, the navigator should not forget to swing 
the arc to establish perpendicularity of the sextant. 

Occasionally, fog, haze, or other ships may 
obscure the horizon directly below a body which the 
navigator wishes to observe. If the arc of the sextant 
is sufficiently long, a back sight might be obtained, 
using the opposite point of the horizon as the refer- 
ence. The observer faces away from the body and 
observes the supplement of the altitude. If the sun 
or moon is observed in this manner, what appears in 
the horizon glass to be the lower limb is in fact the 
upper limb. In the case of the sun, it is usually 
preferable to observe what appears to be the upper 
Fiaure 1505¢.—Correct position of limb. The arc that appears when rocking the sex- 

planet or star at moment of : ser 5 é 
Elideneaiont tant for a back sight is inverted; that is, the highest 
point indicates the position of perpendicularity. 

If more than one telescope is furnished with the sextant, the erecting telescope is 
used to observe the sun. Generally, the inverting telescope will produce the best results 
when observing the stars, although some navigators prefer not to use any telescope, 
thus obtaining a wider field of view. The collar into which the sextant telescope fits 
may be adjusted in or out in relation to the frame. When moved in, more of the 
mirrored half of the horizon glass is visible to the navigator, and a star or planet is 
more easily observed when the sky is relatively bright. Near the darker limit of 
twilight, the telescope can be moved out, giving a broader view of the clear half of the 
glass, and making the less distinct horizon more easily discernible. If both eyes 
are kept open until the last moments of an observation, eye strain will be lessened. 
But in making the final measurement, the nonsighting eye should be closed to permit 
full ocular concentration. Practice will permit observations to be made quickly, 
reducing inaccuracy due to eye fatigue. If several observations are made in succession, 
with a short rest between them, the best results should be obtained. With experience, 
the observer should be able to “call his shots,” identifying the better ones. 

_ When an altitude is being measured, it is desirable to have an assistant note the 
time, so that simultaneous values of time and altitude will be available. He should be 
given a warning “stand-by”’ when the measurement is nearly completed, and a ‘‘mark’’ 
at the moment a reading is made. He should be instructed to read the three hands in 
order of their rapidity of motion; the second hand first, then the minute hand, and 
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finally the hour hand. If it is sufficiently dark that a light is needed to make the read- 
ing, the assistant should read both the time, and then the altitude, behind the observer 
and facing away from him, to avoid impairment of the observer’s eye adaption to sky 
and horizon lighting conditions. 

If an assistant is not available to time the observations, the observer holds the 
watch in the palm of his left hand, leaving his fingers free to manipulate the tangent 
screw of the sextant. After making the observation, he quickly shifts his view to the 
watch, and notes the positions of the second, minute, and hour hands, respectively. 
The delay between completing the altitude observation and noting the time should 
not be more than one or two seconds. The average time should be determined by 
having someone measure it for several observations, or by counting the half seconds 
(learning to count with the half-second beats of a chronometer). This interval can 
then be subtracted from the observed time of each sight. 

1506. Reading the sextant.—The reading of a micrometer drum sextant is made 
in three steps. The degrees are read by noting the position of the arrow on the index 
arm in relation to the arc. The minutes are read by noting the position of the zero 
on the vernier with relation to the graduations on the micrometer drum. The fraction 
of a minute is read by noting which mark on the vernier most nearly coincides with 
one of the graduations on the micrometer drum. This is similar to reading the time 
by means of the hour, minute, and second hands of a watch. In both, the relation- 
ship of one part of the reading to the others should be kept in mind. Thus, if the 
hour hand of a watch were about on ‘4,’ oné would know that the time was about 
four o’clock. But if the minute hand were on “‘58,’’ one would know that the time 
was 0358 (or 1558), not 0458 (or 1658). Similarly, if the arc indicated a reading of 
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Ficure 1506a.—Micrometer drum sextant set at 29°42(5. 
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Fiactre 1506b.—Vernier sextant set at 29°42’30”. 


about 40°, and 58’ on the micrometer drum were opposite zero on the vernier, one 
would know that the reading was 39°58’, not 40°58’. Similarly, any doubt as to the 
correct minute can be removed by noting the fraction of a minute from the position of 
the vernier. In figure 1506a the reading is 29°42'5. The arrow on the index mark 
is between 29° and 30°, the zero on the vernier is between 42’ and 43’, and the ‘‘0°5” 
graduation on the vernier coincides with one of the graduations on the micrometer 
drum. 

The principle of reading a vernier type sextant is the same, but the reading is 
made in two steps. Figure 1506b shows a typical altitude setting on this type sex- 
tant. Each degree on the arc of this sextant is graduated into three parts, permitting 
an initial reading by the reference mark on the index arm to the nearest full 20 minutes 
of arc. In this illustration the reference mark lies between 29°40’ and 30°00’, in- 
dicating a reading between these values. The reading for the fraction of 20’ is made 
by means of the vernier, which is engraved on the index arm and has the small refer- 
ence mark as its zero graduation. On this vernier, 40 graduations coincide with 39 
graduations on the arc. Each graduation on the vernier is equivalent to Mo of one 
graduation (20’) on the arc, or 0/5 (30”). In the illustration, the vernier graduation 
representing 2}; minutes (2’30”) most nearly coincides with one of the graduations 
on the are. Therefore, the reading is 29°42’30”, or 29°42'5, as before. When a ver- 
nier of this type is used, any doubt as to which mark on the vernier coincides with a 
graduation on the are can usually be resolved by noting the position of the vernier 
mark on each side of the one that seems to be in coincidence. 

Negative readings (as in determining index correction, art. 1603), are made in 
the same manner as positive readings, the various parts being added algebraically 


(art. 06). Thus, if the three parts of a micrometer drum reading are (—)1°, 56’, 
and 03, the total reading is (—)1°+56/-4 0°3=(—)3!7. 
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1507. Developing observational skill—A well-constructed marine sextant is 
capable of measuring angles with an instrument error not exceeding 0/1. Lines of 
position from altitudes of this accuracy would not be in error by more than about 200 
yards. However, there are various sources of error, other than instrumental, in alti- 
tudes measured by sextant. One of the principal sources is the observer himself. 
There is probably no single part of his work that the navigator regards with the same 
degree of professional pride as his ability to make good celestial observations. Probably 
none of his other tasks requires the same degree of skill. 

The first fix a student navigator obtains by his observation of celestial bodies is 
likely to be disappointing. Most navigators require a great amount of practice to 
develop the skill needed to make good observations. But practice alone is not sufficient, 
for if a mistake is repeated many times, it will be difficult to eradicate. Early in his 
career a navigator would do well to establish good observational technique—and con- 
tinue to develop it during the remainder of his days as navigator. Many good pointers 
can be obtained from experienced navigators, but it should be remembered that each 
develops his own technique, and a practice that proves highly successful for one ob- 
server may not help another. Also, an experienced navigator is not necessarily 
a good observer, although he may consider himself such. Navigators have a natural 
tendency to judge the accuracy of their observations by the size of the figure formed 
when the lines of position are plotted. Although this is some indication, it is an 
imperfect one, because it does not indicate the errors of individual observations, and 
may not reflect constant errors. Also, it is a:compound of a number of errors, some 
of which are not subject to control by the navigator. 

When a student first begins to use the sextant, he can eliminate gross errors of 
principle in its use, and gain some ability in making observations, by accepting the 
coaching of an experienced navigator. By watching the novice make observations, 
the experienced navigator can observe a tendency to hold the instrument incorrectly, 
swing the are improperly, or make other mistakes. When a celestial body is near the 
celestial meridian, the experienced navigator might make an observation and quickly 
transfer the sextant to the inexperienced one, who can see how the sight should appear. 
The two might make simultaneous observations and compare results. At first it is 
well to select bodies of low altitude, if they are available. 

This procedure is helpful in detecting gross mistakes, but since the observations of 
the experienced navigator are not without error, this method is not suitable for final 
polishing of technique. For this purpose, observations should be compared with a 
more exact standard. Lines of position from celestial observations can be compared 
with good positions obtained by electronics or by piloting, if near a shore. Although 
this is good practice and provides a means of checking one’s skill from time to time, 
it does not provide the large number of comparisons in a short time needed if technique 
is to be perfected. 

This can sometimes be accomplished when a vessel is at anchor, or at a pier, if a 
stretch of open horizon is available. In advance, the altitude of a celestial body which 
will be over the open horizon at a time favorable for observation is computed at intervals 
of perhaps eight minutes (change in hour angle of 2°). If the body will be near the 
meridian, a smaller interval should be used. The altitude is determined for the posi- 
tion of the vessel, and all sextant altitude corrections (ch. XVI) are applied with re- 
versed sign. These altitudes are then plotted versus time on cross-section paper, to a 
large scale, and a curve drawn through the points. At the selected time, a large num- 
ber of observations are made at short intervals, allowing only enough time between 
observations for resting the eyes and arms. These observations are then plotted on 
the cross-section paper and compared with the curve. 
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An analvsis of the results should be instructive. Erratic results indicate poor 
observational conditions or the need for practice and more care in making observa- 
tions. If the measured altitudes are consistently too great, the sextant may not be 
rocked properly, the condition of tangency of the lower limb of the sun or moon may 
not be judged accurately, a false horizon in the water may have been used, subnormal 
refraction (dip) might be present, the eye might be higher above water than estimated, 
time might be in error, the index correction may have been determined incorrectly, the 
sextant might be out of adjustment, an error may have been made in the computation, 
the horizontal (vertical) may be tilted slightly by nearby mountains, etc. If the 
measured altitudes are consistently too low, the condition of tangency of the upper limb 
of the sun or moon may not be judged accurately, a low cloud may have been used as 
the horizon, abnormal refraction (dip) might be present, height of eye might be lower 
than estimated, time might be in error, the index error may have been determined 
incorrectly, the sextant might be out of adjustment, an error may have been made in 
the computation, the waves or swell at the horizon might be higher than at the ship, the 
horizontal (vertical) may be tilted slightly, a planet or bright star may have been 
placed “tangent” to the horizon rather than centered on the horizon, ete. 

A single test of this type, while instructive, may not be conclusive. Several tests 
should be made with different celestial bodies, at various altitudes, under various con- 
ditions of weather and sea, and at different places. Generally, it is possible and desir- 
able to correct any errors being made in the technique of observation, but occasionally a 
personal error (sometimes called personal equation) will persist. This might be differ- 
ent for the sun and moon than for planets and stars, and might vary with degree of 
fatigue of the observer, and other factors. For this reason, a personal error should be 
applied with caution. However, if a relatively constant personal error persists, and 
experience indicates that observations are improved by applying a correction to remove 
its effect, better results might be obtained by this procedure than by attempting to 
eliminate it from one’s observations. 

When lines of position of great reliability are desired, even an experienced navigator 
can usually improve his results by averaging to reduce random error (art. 2904). <A 
number of observations, preferably not less than ten, are made in quick succession. 
These can then be plotted versus time, on cross-section paper, and a curve faired through 
the points. Unless the body is near the celestial meridian, this curve should be very 
nearly a straight line. Any point on the curve can be used as the observation, using 
the time and altitude indicated by the point. It is best to use a point near the middle 
of the line, to avoid possible errors in its slope. 

The slope can be determined by means of H.O. Pub. No. 214, using At, which is 
the change of altitude relative to change in meridian angle (time). Meridian angle 


changes at the rate of 1’ in 4%. Therefore, the change in altitude, in minutes of are 
/ 


per second of time, is equal to At (expressed as minutes of arc) divided by 4°, or oe 


eee ; 0°66 
Thus, if At is 0.66, the altitude changes ge 0: 165 per second, or 15’ X0'66=9/9 per 


minute of time, increasing if the body is rising, and decreasing if it is setting. This 
rate may be altered by motion of the ship, the amount being the distance traveled in 
one minute, multiplied by the natural cosine of the relative azimuth of the body. Thus 
if the speed is 15 knots, the ship moves 0.25 mile per minute. If the body is 30° on aR: 
bow, the altitude changes 0.25 <0.86603=0/2 per minute due to motion of the ship, in 
addition to its own apparent motion due to rotation of the earth. If the body is Sa 
ward of the beam, the effect of the ship’s motion is to increase the altitude; if abaft the 
beam, to decrease it. The total effect is the algebraic sum of the separate effects due to 
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rotation of the earth and motion of the vessel, since rate at the vessel is desired. 
Rapid change of At indicates a curved rate line. If a large number of observations is 
made, the slope of the line should be apparent from the plotted points. 

A somewhat simpler variation is generally available if observations are made at 
equal intervals, unless the body is near the meridian. It is based upon the assumption 
that the change in altitude should be equal for equal intervals of time. A number of 
observations might be made by having an assistant give a warning “stand-by” and 
then a “‘mark”’ at equal intervals of time, as every ten or 20 seconds. Perhaps a better 
procedure is to make the observations at equal altitude increments. After the first 
observation, the altitude is changed by a set amount according to its rate of change, 
as 5’. The setting is increased if the body is rising, and decreased if it is setting. The 
body is then permitted to cross the horizon by its own motion, and at the instant of 
doing so, the time is noted. If time intervals are constant, the mid time and the average 
altitude are used as the observation. If altitude increments are constant, the average 
time and mid altitude are used. An uneven number of observations simplifies the finding 
of the mid value, but with ten observations the finding of the average value is easier. 

If only a small number of observations is available, as three, it is usually prefer- 
able to solve all observations and plot the resulting lines of position, adjusting them to 
acommon time. The average position of the line might be used, but it is generally better 
practice to use the middle line (or a line midway between the two middle ones if there 
are an even number). 

In this discussion of averaging, it has been assumed that all observations are 
considered of nearly equal value. Any observation considered unreliable, either in 
the judgment of the observer or as a result of a plot, should be rejected in finding an 
average. 

1508. Care of the sextant.—The modern marine sextant is a well-built, precision 
instrument capable of rendering many years of reliable service, with minimum at- 
tention. However, its usefulness can easily be impaired by careless handling or 
neglect. If it is ever dropped, it may never again provide reliable information. If 
this occurs, the instrument should be taken to an expert for careful testing and 
inspection. 

When not in use, a sextant should invariably be kept in its case and properly stowed. 
The sextant case should be a well-constructed hardwood box fitted on its exterior with 
a lock, a handle, and two hooks, preferably the type having safety catches. The 
interior of the case should be fitted with blocks in which the handle or legs, or both, are 
placed when the sextant is stowed. Some sextant cases are fitted with catches which 
clamp over the handle when the sextant is stowed, and some are fitted with felt-lined 
blocks on the inside of the cover, to clamp down on the extreme ends of the arc when 
the case is closed. The case should be so constructed that it can be closed with the shade 
glasses and index arm in nearly any normal position, and preferably with the telescope 
in place. The last is particularly valuable to the navigator on an overcast day when 
only one opportunity to observe the sun may present itself, and the sight may have to 
be taken quickly. 

The case itself should be securely stowed in a convenient place away from excessive 
heat, dampness, and vibration. A shelf with built-up sides into which the case fits 
snugly is a good stowage place. The practice of leaving the sextant in its case on a 
chart room settee is a bad one, and the instrument should never be left unattended on 
the chart table. 

To remove the sextant from its case, grasp the frame firmly with the left hand, 
making sure that no pressure is applied to the index arm, and lift the instrument from 
the box. Then take the sextant in the right hand, by its handle, leaving the left hand 
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free to make any adjustments necessary before taking a sight. The instrument should 
never be held by its limb, index arm, or telescope. 

Next to careless handling, the greatest enemy of the sextant is moisture. The 
mirrors, especially, and the arc should be wiped dry after each use. A new sheet 
of plain lens paper is best to use for this purpose, and linen second best. Over a 
period of time, however, linen collects dust, which may contain abrasives that will 
scratch the surface of the mirrors. For this reason, linen, if it is used, should be kept 
in a small bag to protect it from dust in the air. Chamois leather and silk are par- 
ticularly likely to collect abrasive dusts from the air and they should not be used to 
clean the mirrors or telescope lenses. Should the mirrors become particularly dirty, 
they can be cleaned with a small amount of alcohol, applied with a clean piece of lens 
paper. The arc can be cleaned, when necessary, with ammonia, but never with a 
polishing compound. In cleaning or drying the mirrors and arc, care should be taken 
that excessive pressure is not applied to any part of the instrument. 

A small bag of silica gel kept in the sextant case will help in keeping the air in 
the case free from moisture, and will help to preserve the mirrors. Occasionally, the 
silica gel should be heated in an oven to remove the adsorbed moisture. 

The tangent screw and the teeth on the side of the limb should be kept clean and 
lightly oiled, using the oil provided with the sextant. It is good practice to set oc- 
casionally the index arm of an endless tangent screw at one extremity of the limb and 
then to rotate the tangent screw over the length of the arc. This will clean the 
teeth and spread the oil through them. At any time that the sextant is to be stowed for 
a long period, the arc should be protected with a thin coat of petroleum jelly. 

If the mirrors need resilvering, they are best taken to an instrument shop where a 
professional job can be done. However, on rare occasions it may be necessary to re- 
silver the mirrors of a sextant at sea. In anticipation of this possibility, the navigator 
should obtain the necessary materials in advance, as makeshift substitutes cannot be 
relied upon to do the job adequately. The required materials are xylene (available in 
most pharmacies), dilute nitric acid (optional), alcohol, cotton, tin foil about 0.005 inch 
thick, a small amount of mercury, a clean blotter, and some tissue paper. Do not sub- 
stitute aluminum foil commonly used in packaging candy and cigarettes. 

First, remove the protective coating with alcohol (or better, acetone) from the 
back of the mirror to be resilvered, and clean the glass with xylene or acid. If the old 
silvering is difficult to remove, soak it in water. Place the blotter on a flat surface and 
turn up and seal the edges to form a tray. This will serve to contain the mercury if the 
vessel should roll during the operation. Using cotton, clean and smooth out both sides 
of a piece of tin foil slightly larger than the glass to be silvered, first with alcohol and 
then with xylene (do not use acid). Make certain that no lint adheres to the foil, and 
place it on the blotter. Clean the mercury by squeezing it through cheese cloth, and 
apply a drop to the foil. Carefully spread it over the surface with a finger, making sure 
that none of the mercury gets under the foil. Add a few more drops of mercury until 
the entire surface of the foil is covered and tacky. The mercury combines with some of 
the tin to form an amalgam. Place the chemically cleaned glass on a piece of clean 
tissue paper with the side to be silvered face down. Then place the glass and the paper 
on the amalgam. Apply slight pressure to the glass and withdraw the tissue paper. 
Following this, grasp the edge of the tin foil and lift it and the mirror from the blotter. 
Invert the glass and the tin foil and place in an inclined position, silvered side up. Any 
mercury remaining on the blotter is no longer pure and should be disposed of. Five or 
six hours later any loose foil may be scraped from the sides of the mirror, and the 
following day a coat of commercial varnish or lacquer should be applied to the silvered 
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surface. Should the mirrored half of the horizon glass require silvering, the clear half 
may be protected by a strip of cellulose or adhesive tape. 

1509. Sextant adjustments.—There are at least seven sources of error in the 
marine sextant, three nonadjustable by the navigator, and four adjustable. 

The nonadjustable errors are: ‘‘prismatic error,” “graduation error,” and ‘‘centering 
error.”’ 

The prismatic error is present if the two faces of the shade glasses and mirrors are 
not parallel. Error due to lack of parallelism in the shade glasses may be called shade 
error. Shade error in the shade glasses near the index mirror can be determined 
by comparison of an angle measured when a shade glass is in the line of sight with the 
same angle measured when the glass is not in the line of sight. In this manner, the 
error for each shade glass can be determined and recorded. If shade glasses are used in 
combination, their combined error should be determined separately. If additional 
shading is needed for the observations, use the colored telescope eyepiece cover. This 
does not introduce an error because direct and reflected rays are traveling together 
when they reach it, and are therefore affected equally by any lack of parallelism of its 
two sides. 

Lack of parallelism of the two faces of the index mirror can be detected by care- 
fully measuring a series of angles; then removing the index mirror, inverting it, and 
replacing it; and then measuring the same angles again. Half the difference is the 
prismatic error. After the index mirror has been inverted, it should be checked 
carefully for perpendicularity to the frame of the sextant, as explained below. 

Lack of parallelism of the two faces of the horizon glass will appear as part of the 
index error, and so need not have separate attention. The same is true of prismatic 
error in the shade glasses located near the horizon glass, but unless index error is deter- 
mined with the shade glasses in place, the measured index error will not be the correct 
value for the combined error. 

Graduation errors occur in the arc, micrometer drum, and vernier of a sextant 
which is improperly cut or incorrectly calibrated. Normally, the navigator cannot 
determine whether the arc of a sextant is improperly cut, but the principle of the vernier 
makes it possible to determine the existence of graduation errors in the micrometer 
drum or vernier and is a useful guide in detecting a poorly made instrument. The 
first and last markings on any vernier should align perfectly with one less graduation 
on the adjacent micrometer drum. In figure 1503a, the vernier is graduated in ten 
units. When the zero point is aligned with any graduation on the micrometer drum, 
the “ten” graduation should be in perfect alignment with a micrometer graduation 
nine units greater than the one in line with zero on the vernier. In figure 1503b, the 
vernier is graduated in six units and should align perfectly with any two graduations 
five units apart on the micrometer. 

Centering error results if the index arm is not pivoted at the exact center of 
curvature of the arc. It can be determined by measuring known angles, after the 
adjustable errors have been removed. Horizontal angles can be used by determining 
the accurate value by careful measurement with a theodolite (art. 4004). Several 
readings by both theodolite and sextant should minimize errors. An alternative 
method is to measure angles between the lines of sight to stars, comparing the measured 
angles with computed values. To minimize refraction errors, one should select stars 
at about the same altitude, and avoid stars near the horizon. 

The same shade glasses, if any, used for determining or eliminating index error 
should be used for measuring centering error. The errors determined in this manner 
include any error due to faulty graduation, and prismatic error of the index mirror, 
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unless corrections are applied for these errors. However, since all vary with the angle 
measured, they need not be separated. Usually, it is preferable to make a single 
correction table for all three errors, called instrument error. Customarily, such a table 
is determined by the manufacturer and attached to the inside cover of the sextant 
case. The sign of the error is reversed, so that the values given are for instrument 
correction (I). . 

The adjustable errors in the sextant are those related to perpendicularity of () 
the frame and the index mirror, and (2) the frame and the horizon glass, and parallelism 
of (3) the index mirror and horizon glass to each other at zero setting, and of (4) the 
telescope to the frame. Each of these errors, if it exists, can be removed from the 
sextant by careful adjustment. In making these adjustments, never tighten one adjust- 
ing screw without first loosening the other screw which bears on the same surface. The 
adjustments should be made in the order indicated. 

The first adjustment is for perpendicularity of the index mirror to the frame of 
the sextant. To test for perpendicularity, place the index arm at about 35° on the arc, 


MIRROR LEANING FORWARD 


Figure 1509a.—Testing the perpendicularity of the index mirror. Here the mirror is not 
perpendicular. 


and hold the sextant on its side, with the index mirror “up” and toward the eye. Ob- 
serve the direct and reflected views of the sextant arc, as illustrated in figure 1509a. 
If the two views do not appear to be joined in a straight line, the index mirror is not 
perpendicular. If the reflected image is above the direct view, the mirror is inclined 
forward. If the reflected image is below the direct view, the mirror is inclined back- 
ward. An alternative and sometimes more satisfactory method of determining per- 
pendicularity involves the use of two small vanes, or similar objects, of exactly the 
same height. Figure 1509b illustrates this method. Again the index arm is set at 
about 35°. The vanes are placed upright on the extremities of the limb, in such a 
way that the observer can, by placing his eye near the index mirror, see the direct 
view of one vane and the reflected image of the other. The tops of the objects are 
then observed for alignment. The use of vanes permits observation in the plane of 
adjustment, rather than at an angle. Adjustment is made by means of two screws 
at the back of the index mirror. 

The second adjustment is for perpendicularity of the horizon glass to the frame 
of the sextant. An error resulting from the horizon glass not being perpendicular is 
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Figures 1509b.—Alternative method of testing the perpendicularity of the index mirror. Here the 
mirror is perpendicular. 


called side error. To test for perpendicularity, set the index arm at zero and direct 
the line of sight at a star. Then rotate the tangent screw back and forth so that the 
reflected image passes alternately above and below the direct view. If, in changing 
from one position to the other, the reflected image passes directly over the star as seen 
without reflection, no side error exists, but if it passes to one side, the horizon glass is 
not perpendicular to the frame of the sextant. Figure 1509¢c illustrates observations 
without side error (left) and with side error (right). Whether the sextant reads zero 
when the true and reflected images are in coincidence is immaterial in this test. An 
alternative method is to observe a vertical line, such as one edge of the mast of another 
vessel (or the sextant can be held on its side and the horizon used). If the direct and 
reflected portions do not form a 
continuous line, the horizon glass 
is not perpendicular to the frame 
of the sextant. A third method 
is to hold the sextant vertical, 
as in observing the altitude of a 
celestial body, and bring the re- 
flected image of the horizon into 
coincidence with the direct view, 
so that it appears as a contin- 


uous line across the horizon glass. 


j j Figure 1509c.—Testing the perpendicularity of the horizon 
Then tilt the sextant right a glass. Left, side error does not exist. Right, side error 


left. If the horizon still appears Gsea exit. 

continuous, the horizon glass is 

perpendicular to the frame, but if the reflected portion appears above or below that 
part seen direct, the glass is not perpendicular. Adjustment is made by means of two 
screws near the base of the horizon glass. 

The third adjustment is to make the index mirror and horizon glass parallel when 
the index arm is set exactly at zero. The error which results when the two are not 
parallel is the principal cause of index error, the total error remaining after the four 
adjustments have been made. Index error should be determined each time the sextant 
is used and need not be removed if its value is known accurately. To make the test 
for parallelism of the mirrors, set the instrument at zero, and direct the line of sight 
at the horizon or a star. Side error having been eliminated, the direct view and 
reflected image of the horizon appear as a continuous line, or the star as a single point, 
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+f the two mirrors are parallel. If the mirrors are not parallel, the horizon appears 
broken at the edge of the mirrored part of the horizon glass, one part being higher than 
the other. The reflected image of a star appears above or below the star seen without 
reflection. If the star appears as a single point, move the tangent screw a small 
amount to be sure both direct view and reflected image are in the range of vision. 
The sun can be used by noting the reading when the reflected image is tangent to the 
sun as seen direct, first above it and then below. These should be numerically equal 
but of opposite sign (one positive and the other negative). To avoid variations in 
refraction, do not use low altitudes; or turn the sextant on its side and use the two sides 
of the sun. Adjustment is made by two screws near the base of the horizon glass. If 
the error is not to be removed, turn the tangent screw until direct view and reflected 
image of the horizon or a star are in coincidence. The reading of the sextant is the 
index error. It is positive if the reading is “‘on the arc’ (positive angle), and negative 
if ‘off the arc” (negative angle). In the case of the sun it is half the numerical difference 
(algebraic sum) of the readings, positive or negative to agree with the larger reading. 
Index correction (IC) is numerically the same as index error, but of opposite sign. 
Since both the second and third adjustments involve the position of the horizon glass, 
it is good practice to recheck for side error after index error has been eliminated. Index 
error should always be checked after adjustment for side error. 

The fourth adjustment is to make the telescope parallel to the frame of the sex- 
tant. If the line of sight through the telescope is not parallel to the plane of the 
instrument, an error of collimation will result, and altitudes will be measured as greater 
than their actual values. To check for parallelism of the telescope, insert it in its 
collar, and observe two stars 90° or more apart, bringing the reflected image of one 
into coincidence with the direct view of the other, near either the right or left edge 
of the field of view (the upper or lower edge if the sextant is horizontal). Then tilt 
the sextant so that the stars appear near the opposite edge. If they remain in coin- 
cidence, the telescope is parallel to the frame, but if they separate, it is not. An 
alternative method is to place the telescope in its collar and then lay the sextant on 
a flat table. Sight along the frame of the sextant and have an assistant place a mark 
on the opposite bulkhead, in line with the frame. Place another mark above the first 
at a distance equal to the distance from the center of the telescope to the frame. This 
second line should be in the center of the field of view of the telescope if the telescope 
is parallel to the frame. Adjustment for nonparallelism is made to the collar, by means 
of the two screws provided for this purpose. 

Determination of any of the errors should be based upon a series of observations, 
rather than a single one. This is particularly true in the case of index error, which 
should be determined by approaching coincidence from opposite directions (up and 
down) on alternate readings. If adjustments are made carefully, and the sextant is 
given proper handling, it should remain in adjustment over a long period of time. 
Unless the navigator has reason to question the accuracy of the adjustments, they 
need not be checked at intervals of less than several months, except in the case of 
index error, which has the greatest effect on accuracy of readings, and should be checked 
each time the sextant is used. If the horizon is used for determining index error, this 
check should be made before evening twilight observations, and after morning twilight 
observations, while the horizon is sharp and distinct. If a star is used, the index 
Hen should be determined after evening observations and before morning sights are 

aken. During the day, it should be checked both before and after observations. 
sa manenie Hey of the adjusting screws should be avoided, as it may cause 
XCE ‘ar. xcept in the case of index error, slight lack of adjustment has little 
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effect on the results, and should be ignored. If adjustments are needed at frequent 
intervals, the sextant is not receiving proper care, or has worn parts which should be 
replaced at a navigation instrument shop. If index error is not constant, it should 
not be removed, but index correction should be determined before or after every obser- 
vation and applied to the readings, until the sextant can be repaired. A small variable 
error might well be accepted, but should be watched to see that it does not become 
unduly large. 

1510. Selection of a sextant.—For satisfactory results a sextant should be selected 
carefully. For accurate work the radius of the arc should be about 7% inches or more. 
The instrument should be light, but strongly built. The various moving parts should 
fit snugly, but move freely without binding or gritting. If the index arm is either too 
loose or too tight at either end of the arc, the pivot may not be perpendicular to the 
frame of the sextant. The telescope should be easy to insert or remove from its holder, 
and to focus. 

The use to be made of a sextant should be considered in its selection. For ordinary 
use in measuring altitudes of celestial] bodies, an arc of 90° or slightly more is sufficient. 
A longer arc is desirable if back sights are to be made, or if horizontal angles are to be 
measured. If use of the sextant is to be limited to horizontal angles, less accuracy 
is required. The are can be of smaller radius, and small nonadjustable errors aie 
unimportant. 

If practicable, a sextant should be examined by an expert, and tested for non- 
adjustable errors before acceptance. 

1511. Octants, quintants, and quadrants.—Originally, the term ‘“‘sextant’’ was 
applied to the navigator’s double-reflecting, altitude-measuring instrument only if 
its arc was 60° in length—a sixth of a circle—permitting measurement of angles from 0° 
to 120°. In modern usage the term is applied to all navigational altitude-measuring 
instruments, regardless of angular range or principles of operation, although some are 
octants (angular range 90°), some quintants (144°), some quadrants (180°), and many 
have an intermediate range. 

1512. The artificial horizon.—Measurement of altitude requires a horizontal 
reference. In the case of the marine sextant this is commonly provided by the visible 
sea horizon. If this is not clearly visible, reliable altitudes cannot be measured unless 
a different horizontal reference is available. Such a reference is commonly called an 
artificial horizon. If it is attached to, or part of, the sextant, altitudes can be meas- 
ured at sea, on land, or in the air, whenever celestial bodies are available for observa- 
tions. On land, where the visible horizon is not a reliable in¢ication of the horizontal, 
an external artificial horizon can be devised. 

Any horizontal reflecting surface will serve the purpose. A pan of mercury, 
heavy oil, molasses, or other viscous liquid sheltered from the wind is perhaps simplest. 
A piece of plate glass fitting snugly across the top of the container is usually the best 
shelter. If there is any reasonable doubt as to the parallelism of the two sides of the 
glass, two readings should be made with the glass turned 180° in azimuth between 
readings, and the average value taken. The pan and liquid should be clean, as foreign 
material on the surface of the liquid is likely to distort the image and introduce an 
error in the reading. ou ( 

To use an external artificial horizon, the observer stands or sits in such a position 
that the celestial body to be observed is reflected in the liquid, and is also visible by 
direct view. By means of the sextant, the double-reflected image is brought into co- 
incidence with the image appearing in the liquid. In the case of the sun or moon the 
bottom of the double-reflected image is brought into coincidence with the top of the 
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image in the liquid, if a lower-limb observation is desired. For an upper-limb ob- 
servation, the opposite sides are brought into coincidence. If one image is made to 
cover the other, the observation is of the center of the body. 

When the observation has been made, apply the index correction and any other 
instrumental correction, as well as any correction for personal error. Then take half 
the remaining angle and apply all other corrections except dip (height of eye) cor- 
rection, since this is not applicable. If the center of the sun or moon is observed, omit, 
also, the correction for semidiameter. Chapter XVI explains the various corrections 
and their applications. 

A commercial artificial horizon con- 
sisting of a metal tray, mercury, cover of 
two sloping glass sides held in a metal 
frame, metal bottle to hold the mercury 
when not in use, and a funnel for pouring, 
was at one time a familiar part of a navi- 
gator’s equipment, but the modern naviga- 
tor might experience difficulty in locating 
such a device. 

1513. Artificial-horizon sextants.— 
Shortly after the marine sextant was in- 
vented (art. 124), an attempt was made 
to extend its use to periods of darkness. 
This was done by providing a spirit level 
attachment. The observer brought the 
double-reflected image of the celestial body 
being observed into coincidence with the 
bubble of the spirit level. Such devices 
have been made available from time to 
time, and are still being manufactured. 
However, they have never come into gen- 
eral use, and are of questionable value. 

Charles A. Lindbergh’s historic solo 
flight across the North Atlantic in 1927 
demonstrated the practicability of long 
over-water flights. The development of 
a suitable instrument for observing alti- 
tudes of celestial bodies during darkness 

FicuRE 1513a.—Modern periscopic sextant. and when the horizon was obscured by 

clouds or haze became a virtual require- 

ment. Various forms of artificial horizon have been used, including a bubble, gyroscope, 

and pendulum. Of these, the bubble has been most widely used. Figure 1513a illus- 

trates a modern periscopic sextant permitting observation with only a small tube 

protruding through the top of the airplane. Figure 1513b shows the optical principle 
of a different type aircraft sextant. 

With an artificial horizon of the bubble or pendulum type, considerable skill is 
needed to make an observation. The image of the horizontal reference (a circle or 
horizontal line) and the celestial body both appear in the field of view, and both may 
seem unsteady. An observation is made by matching the two near the center of the field 
of view. The appearance at coincidence depends upon the instrument. Some bubbles 
appear dark and are placed on a level with the body. Others have a clear center and are 
placed over the body. One pendulum type has a horizontal line that is customarily 
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placed directly across the body, although a limb observation can be made if desired. 
Bubbles can be regulated in size, and the instructions provided with the instrument 
should be followed. In general, the bubble diameter should be about one-sixth to 
one-fourth the size of the field of view. This is about three to four times the size of the 
sun or full moon as seen through the eyepiece. A very small bubble should be avoided 
because it tends to lag sextant movements so much that it is unreliable as a horizontal 
reference. 

A considerable amount of practice is needed to develop skill in making reliable 
observations with an artificial-horizon sextant, even on land or other steady platform. 
At sea or in the air the motions of the craft greatly increase the difficulty of observation. 
In addition to compounding the difficulty of making coincidence, the craft motion 
introduces a sometimes large and rapidly varying acceleration error. ‘That is, motions 
of the craft produce an acceleration on the 
pendulum or the liquid of the bubble cham- 
ber, causing false indication of the hori- 
zontal. In smooth air the accelerations 
tend to follow a cycle of about one to two 
minutes in length. They are largely elimi- 
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ee cage ie oe only;sand FIGURE 1513b.—Optical principle of a typical 
does not include additional errors such as bubble sextant. 
abnormal refraction, deflection of the verti- 
cal, computational and plotting errors, etc. In steady flight through smooth air the 
error of a two-minute observation is increased to perhaps five to ten miles. At sea, con- 
ditions are different. In a glassy sea with virtually no roll or pitch, results should 
approach those on land. However, with even a slight, gentle roll the accelerations to 
which a vessel is subjected are quite complex, as indicated by the difficulty one not 
accustomed to the sea has in getting his ‘‘sea legs” during the early part of a voyage. 
If the vessel is yawing, a large Coriolis error (art. 1611) may be introduced. Under 
these conditions observational errors of 10-15 miles are not unreasonable. With a 
moderate sea, errors of 30 miles or more are common. In a heavy sea, any useful 
observations are virtually impossible to obtain. Single altitude observations in a 
moderate sea can be in error by a matter of degrees. 

Because of the difficulty of observing, and the large acceleration errors encountered 
aboard a vessel, bubble and pendulum type sextants have very limited use at sea. A 
submarine on war patrol, surfacing only during darkness, may have use for such an 
instrument. A large number of observations on a reasonably calm night can produce 
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results of some value. However, even under these conditions some navigators report 
better results with a marine sextant and dark-adapted eyes. In pack ice a ship 
generally provides a reasonably steady platform. | When the horizon is ae 
by ice or haze, polar navigators can sometimes obtain better results with an artificial- 
horizon sextant than with a marine sextant. Some artificial-horizon sextants have 
provision for making observations with the natural horizon as a reference, but since 
this is a secondary usage, results are not generally as satisfactory as by marine sextant. 
Because of their more complicated optical systems, and the need for providing a hori- 
zontal reference, artificial-horizon sextants are generally much more costly to manu- 
facture than marine sextants. Designed for use in the air, they serve a useful purpose 
there, but for ordinary use aboard ship they have little to recommend them. 

Altitudes observed by artificial-horizon sextant are subject to the same errors as 
those observed by marine sextant, except that dip (height of eye) correction does not 
apply. Also, when the center of the sun or moon is observed, no correction for semi- 
diameter should be made. Chapter XVI explains the various sextant altitude correc- 
tions and their applications. 

Adjustment of an artificial-horizon sextant should not be attempted by other than 
an instrument man qualified to handle the particular type instrument involved. An 
exception is the adjustment of the size of the bubble. Also, with some instruments 
an easily movable index permits elimination or reduction of index error. This error 
can best be determined in an instrument shop equipped with a collimator. If one 
is not available, the error can be determined by comparing the average of a number 
of observations made at a known point on land with the computed values. A precom- 
puted curve of altitude versus time is useful for this purpose. Altitude corrections 
equal to the errors but with reversed sign should be applied to computed altitudes. 
With normal usage, the index error should not change. In most artificial-horizon 
sextants there is no index error. 

The care and operation of various types of instruments vary considerably. The 
instruction booklet provided with each instrument should serve as the guide. Informa- 
tion on certain artificial-horizon sextants, and a general guide to artificial-horizon sextant 
observation, is given in H.O. Pub. No. 216, Air Navigation, and other texts. 

1514. The marine chronometer is a timepiece having a nearly constant rate. 
It is used aboard ship to provide accurate time, primarily for timing celestial observa- 
tions for lines of position, and secondarily for setting the ship’s other timepieces. It 
differs from a watch princinally in that it contains a variable lever device to maintain 
even pressure on the mainspring, and a special balance designed to compensate for 
temperature variations. A ship in which celestial navigation is used carries one or 
more chonometers. 

A chronometer is set approximately to Greenwich mean time (GMT) and is not 
reset until the instrument is overhauled and cleaned, usually at three-year intervals. 
Resetting might disturb the rate. Instead, the difference between GMT and chro- 
nometer time (C) is carefully determined, and applied as a correction to all chronometer 
readings. This difference, called chronometer error (CE), is “fast”? (F) if chronometer 
time is later than GMT, and “slow” (S) if earlier. The amount by which chronometer 
error changes in one day is called chronometer rate, or sometimes daily rate, con- 
sidered “gaining” or “losing” as the chronometer is running faster or slower than the 
correct rate. An erratic rate indicates a defective instrument, or need for overhaul. 


The methods of determining and applying chronometer error and chronometer rate 
are explained in chapter XIX. 
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A chronometer is mounted in gimbals in a box, which should be carefully stowed 
to protect the instrument from damage due to heavy rolling and pitching, vibration, 
temperature variations, and electrical and magnetic influences. Usually this is done 
by fitting the box snugly into a heavily padded case suitably located in the chart room 
of merchant ships, and below decks, near the center of motion, in U. S. Navy ships. 

The principal maintenance requirement aboard ship is regular winding at about 
the same time each day. Aboard United States naval vessels this is customarily done 
at about 1130 each morning, and reported to the commanding officer at 1200. Aboard 
merchant ships it is usually wound at about 0800. Although a chronometer is designed 
to run for more than two days, daily winding helps insure a uniform rate, and constitutes 
a daily routine that decreases the possibility of letting the instrument run down. On 
the face of each chronometer is a small dial that indicates the number of hours before 
the chronometer will be run down. To wind the chronometer, gently turn the instru- 
ment on its side, and slide back the guard covering the keyhole. Insert the key and 
carefully wind in a counterclockwise direction. Seven half-turns should suffice. If a 
chronometer should run down, wait until GMT is nearly the same as the time indicated 
before winding. If the chronometer does not start after winding, move the case back 
and forth gently. Check the error and rate carefully. 

At maximum intervals of about three years, a chronometer should be sent to a good 
chronometer repair shop for cleaning and overhaul. When transported by hand, 
a chronometer should be clamped in its gimbals and stowed in the large case provided. 
When shipped, it should be allowed to run down, and the balance secured by a cork 
before the chronometer is stored in the large case. 

Detailed instructions for the care and handling of chronometers are available to 
U.S. Navy ships in the Bureau of Ships Manual and current directives. 

1515. Watches.—In the interest of accuracy, a chronometer is not disturbed more 
than necessary. Celestial observations are timed and ship’s clocks set by means of a 
comparing watch. This is a high-grade pocket watch which is set by comparison with 
a chronometer, and then carried to the place where accurate time is needed. For 
celestial navigation, a comparing watch should have a large sweep-second hand which 
can be set. A comparing watch used for timing celestial observations should preferably 
be set to Greenwich mean time, to avoid the necessity of applying a correction for 
each observation. 

If the second hand cannot be set, the watch should be set to the nearest whole 
minute, being sure that the second hand is in synchronism with the minute hand, and 
the watch error (WE) determined. If a watch is to be used for other purposes than 
timing of celestial observations, it might preferably be set to zone time. A comparing 
watch should be set, or watch error determined, immediately before or after celestial 
observations are made, to avoid the necessity for determining and applying a correction 
for watch rate, and to eliminate a possible error due to an inaccurate or variable rate. 
If a watch set to GMT is used for timing celestial observations, care should be taken to 
avoid a possible error of 12 hours or 24 hours. The mental application of zone descrip- 
tion to ship’s time indicates the approximate GMT and the Greenwich date. The 
subject of time is discussed more fully in chapter XIX. A stop watch may also be 
used for celestial observations. 

Watches rated to sidereal time (art. 1913) can be purchased, but these have limited 
use aboard ship. 

1516. Other instruments.—The sextant, chronometer, and comparing watch (or 
stop watch) are the principal instruments of celestial navigation. The azimuth circle 
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for observing azimuths of celestial bodies is discussed in article 629. Plotting equipment 
is the same as that for dead reckoning (arts. 602-606). A flashlight might be needed 
for reading the sextant and the comparing watch. A pocket notebook is desirable 
for recording predicted positions of celestial bodies if a star finder is used, and for 
recording the observations. A workbook is desirable for solving celestial observations, 
so that a permanent record is available. Work forms are desirable, but should form 
part of the work book, and not be kept separately. These might be provided by rubber 
stamp, or by printing. In the latter case a looseleaf work book may be desirable to 
permit arrangement of the various papers in chronological order. 


CHAPTER XVI 
SEXTANT ALTITUDE CORRECTIONS 


1601. Need for correction.—Altitudes of celestial bodies, obtained aboard ship for 
the purpose of establishing lines of position, are normally measured by a hand-held 
sextant, described in chapter XV. The uncorrected reading of a sextant after such an 
operation is called sextant altitude (hs). If the sextant is in proper adjustment, certain 
sources of error are eliminated, as explained in article 1509. There remains, however, 
a number of sources of error over which the observer has little or no control. For each 
of these he applies a correction. When all of these sextant altitude corrections have 
been applied, the value obtained is the altitude of the center of the celestial body above 
the celestial horizon, for an observer at the center of the earth. This value, called 
observed altitude (Ho), is compared with the computed altitude (Hc) to find the altitude 
difference (a) used in establishing a line of position, as explained in chapter XVII. 

Articles 1602-1620 describe the various corrections. For highly accurate results, 
all of these are needed to the greatest accuracy obtainable. The needs of ordinary 
practical navigation, however, make no such exacting requirements, and in the course 
of his usual day’s work at sea, the navigator has relatively few corrections to apply, 
from conveniently-arranged tables readily accessible to him. The detailed information 
in articles 1602-1620 is given to (1) provide the basis for a better understanding of the 
problem, (2) furnish the information needed for evaluation of results, and (3) provide 
a source of reference material beyond that given in the usual navigation text. 

1602. Instrument correction (I) is the combined correction for nonadjustable 
errors (prismatic error, graduation error, and centering error) of the sextant, as ex- 
plained in article 1509. Usually, this correction is determined by the manufacturer, 
and recorded on a card attached to the inside of the top of the sextant box. It varies 
with the angle, may be either positive or negative, and is applied to all angles measured 
by that instrument. For a well-made instrument, the maximum value is so small that 
this correction can be ignored for all except the most accurate work. Normally, instru- 
ment error of artificial-horizon sextants is so small, considering the precision to which 
angles can be measured by such instruments, that no correction is provided. 

1603. Index correction (IC), due to lack of parallelism of the horizon glass and 
index mirror at zero reading, is discussed in article 1509. Until the adjustment is 
disturbed, the index correction remains constant for all angles, and is applicable to all 
angles measured by the instrument. It may be either positive or negative. Normally, 
artificial-horizon sextants do not have index corrections. Some navigators prefer to 
adjust their marine sextants so as to eliminate index correction. This is good practice 
if one remembers to check the value each time the sextant is used. Other navigators 
prefer to retain an index correction to serve as a reminder to check the values. Since 
dip (art. 1606) at any given height of eye is also a constant for all altitudes, the need 
for applying both IC and dip can be eliminated by adjusting the sextant so that IC is 
numerically equal to dip, but of opposite sign. Such a practice should not be used 
unless the observer has some positive system of reminding himself that the value should 
be checked each time the instrument is used, and changed if the height of eye changes. 
It is of little value if observations are not generally made from the same height of eye. 
If personal correction (art. 1604) is constant, it can also be combined with the index 
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correction. However, it is generally preferable to keep each of these corrections 
separate, to avoid possible error. 

1604. Personal correction (PC) is numerically the same as personal error (art. 
1507), but of opposite sign, either positive or negative. If experience indicates the 
need for such a correction, it should be made to altitudes of the bodies to which it 
applies. However, the observer should be sensitive to changes in its value. Unless 
the observer has sufficient evidence to be sure of the existence and relative constancy 
of a personal error, no correction should be applied. The possibility of combining 
this correction with dip is explained in article 1603. 

1605. Tilt correction (N).—The altitude of a celestial body is the vertical angle 
above the horizon. The angular distance from the body to any point on the horizon 
other than that vertically below the body is greater than the altitude. Therefore, if 
the frame of a marine sextant is not held vertical during observation, the angle measured 
is too great, and a negative tilt correction is needed. Tables of this correction have 
been prepared, but they are generally not applicable because tilt error can be eliminated 
by rocking the sextant (art. 1505). If this is not done accurately, an error may remain, 
but the observer is not aware of it, and therefore does not know the size of the angle 
of tilt. A “ball recording” artificial-horizon sextant used to some extent during World 
War II measured the tilt angle, and a tilt correction table was provided with the sextant. 
Bubble sextants are kept vertical by centering the bubble. With an artificial horizon, 
there is no tilt error because the celestial body is aligned with its own image. 

Tilt correction increases with greater angle of tilt. For the same angle it also 
increases with greater altitude of the body. There is difference of opinion as to whether 
the value continues to increase after an altitude of 45°, or whether it then begins to 
decrease. This question resolves itself into one of whether the axis of tilt is horizontal 
or in the line of sight to the body. Evidence seems to favor the line of sight axis, with 
the error being maximum at altitude 45°. The correction, if there is one, applies 
equally to all celestial bodies. In rough weather, when observation may be difficult, 
this error can be minimized by observing bodies that are not high in the sky. 

1606. Dip (D) of the horizon is the angle by which the visible horizon (art. 1428) 
differs from the horizontal at the eye of the observer (the sensible horizon, art. 1428). 
Thus, it applies only when the visible horizon is used as a reference, and not when an 
artificial horizon, either internal or external to the sextant, is used. It applies to all 
celestial bodies. If the eye of the observer were at the surface of the earth, visible 
and sensible horizons would coincide, and there would be no dip. This is never the 
situation aboard ship, however, and at any height above the surface, the visible horizon 
is normally below the sensible horizon, as shown in figure 1428b. Normally, then, an 
altitude measured from the visible horizon is too great, and the correction is negative. 
It increases with greater height of the observer’s eye. Because of this, it is sometimes 
called height of eye correction. 

pt there were no atmospheric refraction, dip would be the angle between the 
horizontal at the eye of the observer, and a straight line from this point tangent to 
the surface of the earth. In figure 1606a, the eye of the observer is at A, at some 
point above the surface of the earth. The line AB is the horizontal through A, and AC 
is the tangent through this point. Angle BAC is the dip at A, neglecting refraction. 
Since OA 1s perpendicular to AB, and OD is perpendicular to AC (art. 030), angle 
AOD is equal to angle BAC (art. 027). If,7 is the radius of the earth, and A is the 
height of the observer’s eye above the surface, the cosine of angle AOD is a 


r+h 


The line of sight to the horizon, however, passes through the lowest layers of 
the earth’s atmosphere, where the density of the atmosphere normally decreases as 
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Figure 1606a.—Dip without 


sabbactior Figure 1606b.—Dip with refraction. 


height above the surface increases. Consequently, the ray of light from the horizon 
to the observer’s eye is bent by refraction. The result of this terrestrial refraction 
is to increase the distance to the horizon, which is at D’ (fig. 1606b) instead of at D. 
This actual distance, under normal conditions, is given in table 8. Although the 
horizon is farther away than it would be if there were no refraction, it appears higher, 
for the eye of the observer does not detect the curvature of the line of sight. Therefore, 
the horizon appears to be at C’ instead of at C. The dip shown in the tables is BAC’. 
The effect of refraction, C’ AC, is shown exaggerated for purposes of illustration. 

The amount by which refraction alters dip varies with changing atmospheric 
conditions. Even the average value has not been established with certainty, and several 
methods of computing dip have been proposed. The values given in the critical 
table on the inside front cover of the Nautical Almanac were computed by the equation 


D=0.97Vh, 


where D is the dip, in minutes of arc; and h is the height of eye of the observer, in feet. 
Part of this table is repeated on the page facing the inside back cover. The Air 
Almanac table was computed independently by a different method, to a precision of 
whole minutes. The minor discrepancies thus introduced are not important in practical 
navigation. 

The values given in the table are satisfactory for practical navigation under 
most conditions. An investigation by the Carnegie Institution of Washington showed 
that of 5,000 measurements of dip at sea, no value differed from the tabulated value 
by more than 2/5, except for one difference of 10'6. Extreme values of more than 30’ 
have been reported, and even values of several degrees have been encountered in polar 
regions. Greatest variations from tabulated values can be expected in calm weather, 
with large differences between sea and air temperatures, particularly if mirage effects 
are present. Irregularities in the shape of the rising or setting sun may indicate 
abnormal conditions. Large variations may also be present shortly after passage of a 
squall line, when errors of as much as 15’ have been reported. When a temperature 
inversion is known to exist, the tabulated dip may be too small, numerically. The 
effect of sea-air temperature difference is discussed in greater detail in article 1607. 

In the determination of height of eye, position on the ship should be considered, 
and also the condition of loading and trim. If an observation is made from a position 
differing from the usual place, the altered height of eye should not be overlooked. 
Momentary changes due to rolling and pitching can be neutralized, to a large extent, 
by making observations from a point on the center line of the vessel, at the axis of 
pitch. The possibility of combining dip and index corrections is discussed in article 1603. 

Instruments and marine sextant attachments for measurement of dip have been 
devised, but are not generally available to the navigator. However, the sextant can 
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be used without special attachment if it has an arc of sufficient length. The method 
is to measure the “altitude” of the opposite horizon; that is, the angle (through the 
zenith) between the lines of sight to the horizon on reciprocal bearings. This is equal 
to 180° plus the sum of the dip in the two directions. If these can be considered 
equal, and under stable conditions the difference is probably not great, dip is equal to 
half the difference between 180° and the measured angle (corrected as necessary). 
However, direct measurement of an angle greater than 180° cannot be made with an 
ordinary sextant because the reflecting surfaces of the sextant mirrors would have an 
angle of more than 90° with respect to each other, and a ray of light could not be reflected 
from the index mirror to the surface of the horizon glass. Satisfactory results can 
sometimes be obtained by observing the altitude of a body first by facing toward 
it, in the usual manner, and then by facing 180° from it (a back sight, art. 1633). 
In the case of the sun or moon, the same limb should be observed in both directions. 
(It will appear as the opposite limb.) Instrument correction, index correction, and 
personal correction, as applicable, are applied, and the two altitudes added. The 
difference between this value and 180° is the sum of the dip in the two directions, 
if allowance is made for the change of altitude between observations. Unless the 
body is near the celestial meridian, this is best done by taking a direct sight, a back- 
sight, and another direct sight, with equal time intervals between observations. The 
average of the two direct sights is used. 

Since variations from normal dip may be one of the principal sources of error in 
celestial observations, a method of determing dip at sea can be of considerable value. 
If such a method is not available, the observer should be alert to conditions affecting 
terrestrial refraction. Any observation taken within half an hour after passage of 
a squall line should be regarded as unreliable. If dip cannot be measured, the effects 
of abnormal conditions can be minimized by observing three bodies differing in azimuth 
by about 120° (or four bodies by 90°, five bodies by 72°, etc.). If the error is constant 
in all directions, its effect is to increase (or possibly to decrease) the size of the closed 
figure formed by the lines of position without altering the position of its center. Hence, 
the size of the figure is not necessarily an indication of the accuracy of the fix. 

Recent evidence accumulated by the Office of Naval Research indicates that dip 
may fluctuate somewhat erratically over a range of at least several tenths of a minute, 
in addition to the slower changes associated with abnormal conditions. This may be 
caused by irregularities in the atmosphere, producing variations in the refraction. 
This effect cannot be removed either by measurement of dip or by observations of 
bodies equally spaced in azimuth, because the dip is likely to change between observa- 
tions. Over a period of several minutes the variation from the mean value can probably 
be considered a random error (art. 2904) and therefore might be reduced by making 
a large number of observations of a single body, and plotting the results on cross- 
section paper in the manner explained in article 1507. 

If land, another ship, or other obstruction is between the observer and his horizon, 
an altitude can be measured by using the water line of the obstruction as a horizontal 
reference, if its distance from the observer is known. In this case the dip is greater 
than that given in the almanacs. Table 22 gives the values to be used. 

Further discussion of refraction is given in article 1613. When abnormal astro- 
nomical refraction occurs, abnormalities in terrestrial refraction can be expected. 

1607. Sea-air temperature difference correction (S).—Under normal atmospheric 
conditions, the temperature and pressure both decrease at standard rates with increase 
in height above the surface. Accordingly, the density of the atmosphere also decreases 
at a standard rate, which is uniform over the height encountered aboard ship. The 
effect of refraction upon dip, as given in the tables, is based upon this standard rate. 
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Usually, the difference between standard and actual conditions is not great enough to 
introduce important errors in the assumption that standard conditions exist. 

However, when there is a difference between sea and air temperatures at the 
surface, the air in contact with the sea is warmed or cooled by the sea water, upsetting 
the normal rate of decrease near the surface. The effect is greater as the temperature 
difference increases. It may extend only a few inches above the surface, or for hundreds 
of feet. Under extreme conditions, if the air is very much colder than the water, the 
surface may steam. The frost smoke rising from the water may obscure the horizon, 
and under the most severe conditions it may rise to such heights as to interfere with 
visibility. Celestial bodies can be seen, but altitudes cannot be measured with a 
marine sextant because of lack of a horizon. 

Under less extreme conditions, the dip is altered, but observations may seem 
normal. If the water is warmer than the air, the horizon is depressed and dip is 
increased. Under these conditions the measured altitudes are too great. Therefore, 
as a correction to the altitude, the sea-air temperature difference correction is negative 
when the water is warmer than the air. When the air is warmer, the reverse is true, 
and the altitude correction is positive. 

Various attempts have been made to establish a simple relationship between the 
sea-air temperature difference and the correction, but the results reported by different 
investigators differ considerably. This is due, in part, to difference of opinion as to 
the height and depth at which measurements should be made, difficulties in obtaining 
accurate readings near the surface, variations of temperature differences at the ship 
and along the line of sight to the horizon, and influence of the vessel on temperatures 
in its immediate vicinity. Wind, too, has a considerable effect. On a calm day, the 
lower portion of the atmosphere tends to form in layers, without mixing. If there is 
a strong, gusty wind, turbulence in the air minimizes the effect due to temperature 
difference. Actually, sea temperature serves only to indicate temperature at the 
surface, but temperature gradient in the water may be large, as in the air. Therefore, 
the ideal would seem to be the measurement of air temperature at the surface, and at 
some greater height, since it is the abnormal lapse rate (decrease of air temperature 
with height) that produces the change in normal terrestrial refraction. 

Suggested factors based upon difference between temperature of the sea and air 
vary from about 0/11 per degree Fahrenheit (0'20 per degree Celsius) to 0/21 per 
degree Fahrenheit (0/37 per degree Celsius). The average of these is about 0/16 per 
degree Fahrenheit (0/28 per degree Celsius). Thus, the correction is about one-sixth 
of a minute per degree Fahrenheit, or one minute for each six degrees. The methods 
of measuring sea and air temperature are discussed in article 3712. 

This correction applies to all bodies when the sea horizon is used. However, it 
should be used with caution, and only under conditions which indicate that better 
results will be obtained if it is used. Under normal conditions, it is not used. If 
abnormal conditions are suspected, observations are avoided or considered of question- 
able reliability; or the precautions indicated in article 1606 are used. If allowance for 
abnormal conditions is made by using an altered value of dip, as one obtained by 
measurement, the sea-air temperature difference correction is not used. That is, if 
allowance is made for abnormal dip, either the tabulated value of dip is altered or the 
sea-air temperature correction is applied, but not both. 

1608. Wave height correction (W).—Corrections for dip are based upon the as- 
sumption of a calm sea. Waves disturb this condition, causing the surface to be 
alternately raised and lowered. At the horizon, the troughs of waves are usually not 
visible. Through binoculars, irregularities in the line forming the horizon can some- 
times be seen, but observations are made from the tops or nearly the tops of the waves. 
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If it is assumed that the vessel is not raised and lowered by the waves, the line of 
sight to the horizon is raised by waves. Refer to figure 1608. The wavy line repre- 
sents the surface of the sea, with the size of the waves exaggerated. The equivalent 
still water level is shown by the broken line. The line AB is the curved tangent to 
the still water level, representing the line of sight if there were no waves. The line 
AC represents the actual line of sight to the top of a wave. If the slight curvature 


3 pol B, 
of AB and AC is neglected, the tangent of the wave height correction (CAB) is AB 


Figure 1608.—Effect of wave height on line of sight to horizon. 


In this case, OB is approximately one-half the wave height, and AB is the distance to 
the horizon, bothin feet. Thatis, AB is the value from table 8 multiplied by 6076.11549 

_ if nautical miles are used, or 5,280 if statute miles are used. The increased height 
of the sea decreases this distance slightly, but the decrease is too small to be a considera- 
tion except at low heights of eye or with very high waves. For waves two feet high, the 
correction is 0/2 for a height of eye of seven feet. For waves six feet high, the correction 
is 0/3 for a height of eye of 30 feet. For waves 20 feet high, the correction is 1'3 for 
height of eye of 15 feet, 0/9 for 30 feet, and 0/7 for 50 feet. For waves 40 feet high, 
the correction is 2/0 at 30 feet, and 1/1 at 80 feet. 

This correction is always positive, and applies to all celestial bodies, but only if 
the sea horizon is used as a reference. Normally, it is not applied because of the 
difficulty of determining (1) wave height at the horizon, and (2) height of eye above 
the equivalent calm level of the sea. Better practice is usually to estimate height of 
eye above the wave tops, allowing for motions of the vessel, and make no correction. 

1609. Sea tilt correction (H).—The height of the sea at any place is affected by the 
density of the sea water, its temperature, and atmospheric pressure. Because of differ- 
ences in these values, the height varies from place to place. This results in tilting of 
the surface of the sea, which is “downhill” from the ridge of high water to that of low 
water. The maximum tilt due to these causes is probably a little more than 175. The 
wave caused by the tides also tilts the sea surface. However, on the open sea, tides 
are seldom more than about two and one-half feet high, and the distance from crest 
to trough is about 5,400 miles, or one-quarter of the great-circle distance around the 


earth. Under these conditions, the maximum tilting of the sea surface due to tides is 
about 07025. This may be increased somewhat by storm waves (art. 3311) or tsunamis 
(art. 3310). In confined waters, particularly in a funnel-shaped area where tides 


enter from the wide end and progress up a narrowing estuary, the error may be very 
much greater, possibly reaching a value of half a minute. The expression tide cor- 
rection may be used instead of “sea tilt correction.” 

The correction is positive in the direction of high water and negative in the direction 
of low water. Between these directions it is equal approximately to the value in these 
directions multiplied by the cosine of the angle between the wave axis (the line per- 
pendicular to the wave front) and the azimuth of the body. It applies equally to all 
bodies when the visible horizon is used as the reference, In practice it is not applied. 
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1610. Deflection of the vertical (V).—Usually, the direction of gravity is assumed 
to be normal (vertical) to the spheroidal surface of the earth. This assumption is not 
quite correct. Irregularities in density and height of the material making up the 
surface crust of the earth result in slight alterations of the direction of gravity. This 
deflection of the vertical is most apparent near high mountains bordering a deep sea 
(fig. 1610) where an extreme value of more than 1/1 might be encountered. An 
experienced geodesist can predict the value with an average error of perhaps 50 percent 


Freure 1610.—Deflection of the vertical. AB is normal to spheroid. AC is normal to 
geoid. Angle BAC is deflection of the vertical. 


of the true value. On land, deflection of the vertical can be measured by carefully 
determining a highly accurate position by celestial observation, called an astronomical 
position (composed of astronomical latitude and astronomical longitude), and com- 
paring this position with one determined by measurement (either by triangulation or 
trilateration) from a “known” position. Deflection of the vertical is always a relative 
value depending upon the position considered ‘known.’ A position expected to be 
relatively free from deflection is usually used as the starting point for a system of 
measurements, and is known as a datum. The North American Datum of 1927, used 
for surveying most of North America, is a station known as Meades Ranch, Kansas. 

It has not been possible to measure deflection of the vertical by means of a single 
observation at sea, due largely to lack of a stable platform and the inability to extend 
triangulation or trilateration to ships at sea, with the required accuracy. However, 
this correction is of interest only when establishing a position relative to a fixed point 
on land, as when a shore-based electronic aid is used. For normal purposes of celestial 
navigation, it is not significant, for it is usually quite small. Moreover, it changes 
gradually from the position of the vessel to the destination, so that as land is approached, 
deflection of the vertical tends to approach the value on shore. 

The shape of the earth, if surface irregularities (mountains, etc.) are neglected, is 
considered a spheroid if deflection of the vertical is neglected, and a geoid if that 
deflection is considered. The surface of the geoid is everywhere perpendicular to the 
direction of gravity. In general, the geoidal surface is higher than the spheroidal 
surface ashore, and lower at sea, as shown in figure 1610. 

Normally, values of deflection of the vertical are not available to the navigator, 
and are not needed by him. In precise work, however, such values for a particular area 
might be furnished. The correction is negative in the direction toward which the 
zenith is deflected, and positive in the opposite direction. In any other direction it is 
equal approximately to the maximum deflection times the cosine of the angle between 
the given direction and the direction of maximum deflection, taking the sign of the 
nearest maximum deflection. It is applicable to all celestial bodies, whether the 
natural sea horizon or an artificial horizon is used. 
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1611. Coriolis correction (Z).—When a body is in motion over the surface of the 
earth, its motion in space is a combination of its motion relative to the earth, and the 
motion of the earth. Because of the rotation of the earth, principally, the path is a 
curved one. As a result, there is an apparent force causing deflection to the right in 
the northern hemisphere and to the left in the southern hemisphere. Because of this 
Coriolis force, ocean currents set in motion by wind flow in a direction to the right 
(northern hemisphere) of the direction in which the wind blows. Wind, too, is de- 
flected. Instead of blowing directly from an area of high pressure to one of low pres- 
sure, and soon neutralizing the pressure difference, it moves toward one side. The 
result is the characteristic circulation around highs and lows. 

The liquid of the bubble chamber of a bubble sextant, and a pendulum, are similarly 
affected, causing them to give a false indication of the vertical (or horizontal). The 
same is true of an artificial horizon. The equation for the deflection is 


Z=2'62 S sin L+ 0/146 S sin C tan L—5/25 SC’, 


where Z is the Coriolis correction, S the speed over the surface of the earth in units of 
hundreds of knots, L the latitude, C the true course angle, and C’ the rate of change of 
true course angle in degrees per minute. The first term, 2/62 S sin L, corrects for motion 
along a great circle; the second term, 0/146 S? sin C tan L, is an additional correction 

for the difference between motion along a rhumb line, and equivalent motion along a 
great circle; and the third term, 5/25 SC’, is an additional correction for departures 
from the course, being negative (as shown) if the departure is right in the northern 
hemisphere or left in the southern hemisphere. Coriolis corrections (first term only) 
are given on the inside back cover of the Air Almanac. 

Coriolis correction may be either positive or negative, and varies with speed and 
latitude. It applies to all bodies equally, and therefore can be applied to the altitude, 
the assumed position, or even as an adjustment to the plotted line of position or fix. 
If the AP or fix is adjusted, it is moved perpendicular to the course line, to the right in 
the northern hemisphere and to the left in the southern hemisphere, unless the third 
term is of such magnitude and sign as to make the entire correction negative, when it 
is applied in the opposite direction. If the correction is applied to the altitude, the 
value obtained by formula is multiplied by the sine of the relative azimuth. In the north- 
ern hemisphere, the resulting altitude correction is positive if the celestial body is on 
the starboard side, and negative if on the port side. In the southern hemisphere these 
signs are reversed. These signs assume that the value obtained by the formula is posi- 
tive. If it is negative, all signs are reversed. 

At ship speeds, the Coriolis correction is not large, unless the vessel is yawing con- 
siderably. For a ship steaming at 20 knots on a steady course of 090° at latitude 40°, 
the maximum Coriolis correction is 0/3 for a celestial body which is abeam. Accelera- 
tion error due to rolling and pitching of the vessel is usually much greater than this, 
and is the principal reason why bubble or pendulum sextants are not often used 
aboard ship, as indicated in article 1513. 

There is no Coriolis correction when the visible horizon is the horizontal reference. 

1612. Acceleration correction (C).—If an artificial horizon-sextant with a bubble 
or pendulum is used, the liquid of the bubble chamber or the pendulum is affected 
ay foe ons of dhe instrument. The same is true of the free surface of the 
a anaes eee ea With high accelerations such as those due to rolling 
fpbar apie ith ee ; er changes of course or speed, the error can be very large. 
SiN Ae pee ae a ae instruments are not customarily used aboard ship. Under 
ihe swale te % e navigator does not have the information needed to compute 

; , error 1s minimized by making observations at the center of roll 
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and pitch of the ship, or averaging the values taken at both ends of a roll or pitch. 
Observations should not be made during a turn or when the speed is being changed. 
Even with these precautions the error is usually unacceptably large except with an 
almost flat, calm sea. The effect on the level of the sea surface due to accelerations 
of the earth in its rotation or revolution is considered negligible. 

The correction may be either positive or negative, and applies equally to all 
bodies observed with a bubble or pendulum sextant. 

1613. Refraction (R).—Light, or other radiant energy, is assumed to travel in 
a straight line at uniform speed, if the medium in which it is traveling has uniform 


Sk 


FieurE 1613a.—No refraction oc- Figure 1613b.—A ray entering a 
curs when light enters denser denser medium at an oblique 
medium normal to the surface. angle is bent toward the normal. 


properties. But if light enters a medium of different properties, particularly if the 
density is different, the speed of light changes somewhat. Light from a single point 
source travels outward in all directions, in an expanding sphere. At great distances, 
a small part of the surface of this sphere can be considered flat, and light continuing to 
emanate from the source can be considered similar to a series of waves, in some re- 
spects resembling the ocean waves encountered at sea. If these light ‘‘waves’”’ enter 
a more dense medium, as when they pass from air into water, the speed decreases. 
If the light is traveling in a direction perpendicular to the surface separating the two 
media (in this case vertically downward), all parts of each wave front enter the new 
medium at the same time, and so all parts change speed together, as shown in figure 
1613a. But if the light enters the more dense medium at an oblique angle, as shown 
in figure 1613b, the change in speed occurs progressively along the wave front as the 
different parts enter the more dense medium. This results in a change in the di- 
rection of travel, asshown. This change in direction of motion is called refraction. If light 
enters a more dense medium, it is refracted toward the normal (NN’), as in figure 1613b. 
If it enters a less dense medium, it is refracted away from the normal, as light traveling 
in the opposite direction to that shown in figure 1613b. 

The amount of the change in direction is directly proportional to the angle between 
the direction of travel and the normal (angle ABN in figure 1613b). The ratio of this 
angle to the similar angle after refraction takes place (angle CBN’ in figure 1613b) 
is constant, so that as one increases, the other increases at the same rate. Hence, 
the difference between them (the change in direction) also increases at the same rate. 
Therefore, if the incident ray (AB) is nearly parallel to the surface at which refraction 
takes place, relatively large amounts of refraction occur. 

The amount of refraction is also directly proportional to the relative speed of travel 
in the two media. Various substances are compared by means of a number called the 
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index of refraction (u), which depends primarily upon the density of the substance: 
In figure 1613b, angle ABN is called the angle of incidence (¢) and angle CBN 
the angle of refraction (6). These are related by Snell’s law, which states that the 
sines of the angle of incidence and angle of refraction are inversely proportional to the 
indices of refraction of the substances in which they occur. Thus, if pw is the index of 
refraction of the substance in which ¢ occurs, and y2 is the index of refraction of the 
substance in which € occurs 

sin @_ M2. 

sin 6 py 

If the index of refraction changes suddenly, as along the surface separating water 
and air (as shown in fig. 1613b), the change in direction is equally sudden. However, 
if a ray of light travels through a medium of gradually changing index of refraction, 
its path is curved, undergoing increased refraction as the index of refraction continues 
to change. This is the situation in the earth’s atmosphere, which generally decreases in 
density with increased height. The gradual change of direction occurring there is 
called atmospheric refraction. The bending of a ray of light traveling from a point 
on or near the surface of the earth, to the eye of the observer, is called terrestrial 
refraction. This affects dip of the horizon, as discussed in article 1606. A ray of 
light entering the atmosphere from outside, as from a star, undergoes a similar bending 
called astronomical refraction. 

The effect of astronomical refraction is to make a celestial body appear higher 
in the sky than it otherwise would, as shown in figure 1613c. If a body is in the zenith, 
its light is not refracted, except for a very slight amount when the various layers of 
the atmosphere are not exactly horizontal. As the zenith distance increases, the re- 
fraction becomes greater. At an altitude of 20° it is about 2‘6; at 10°, 5/3; at 5°, 
9'9; and at the horizon, 34'5. <A table of refraction is given on the inside front cover 
and facing page of the Nautical Almanac, in the columns headed ‘Stars and Planets.” 
As height above the surface of the earth increases, light from an outside source travels 

through less of the atmosphere, 
” Apparent Position and refraction decreases. At 
4 shipboard heights the difference 


ae is negligible, but at aircraft 


De Actual Position hei¢hts the change is a consid- 
4 eration. Therefore, the table 
given on the inside back cover 


of the Air Almanac is a double- 

entry table. 
\ The values given in the 
« tables are for average condi- 
we tions. This is called mean 
Figure 1613c.—Astronomical refraction. refraction. A considerable 
amount of research has been con- 
ducted to determine the mean values, the conditions under which values differ from 
the mean, and the amount of such differences. A number of different mean refraction 
tables have been produced. Values in the various tables differ slightly because of dif- 
ferent assumptions, different methods of observation, and different observed results 
under apparently similar conditions. This last source of difference is due primarily to 
the fact that conditions could be determined at the position of the observer, but not 
at various points along the line traveled by the ray of light in passing through the 
atmosphere. Nevertheless, the various tables agree very well down to a minimum 
altitude of 2°. Below this, the refraction is erratic, and differences between values 
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in the various tables are not as important as differences between mean and instan- 
taneous values. The values given in the almanac tables are in excellent agreement with 
those actually measured. 

Because of their variability, refraction and dip (also affected by refraction) are 
the principal uncertainties in the accuracy of celestial observations of a careful observer. 
As a result of this uncertainty, navigators formerly avoided all observations below some 
arbitrary altitude, usually 15°. While this is still good practice if higher bodies are 
available, the growing knowledge of atmospheric refraction has increased the confi- 
dence with which navigators can use low-altitude sights. There is little reason for lack 
of confidence in sights as low as 5°. Below this, other available corrections should be 
applied (art. 1632). If altitudes below 2° are used, larger probable errors should be 
anticipated, even with the use of additional corrections. Generally, the error in tabu- 
lated refraction should not exceed two or three minutes, even at the horizon. However, 
a knowledge of conditions affecting refraction is helpful in determining the confidence 
to be placed in such observations. Since refraction elevates both the celestial body and 
the visible horizon, the error due to abnormal refraction is minimized if the visible 
horizon is used as a reference. 

The atmosphere contains many irregularities which are erratic in their influence 
upon refraction. Normally, the navigator has not the information needed to correct 
for such conditions, but only to recognize their existence. As indicated in article 1606, 
observations made within half an hour after passage of a squall might be considerably 
in error. The passage of any front might have a similar effect. A temperature inver- 
sion (art. 3815) may upset normal refraction. Abnormal values may be expected when 
there is a large difference between the temperature of the sea and air. With an absence 
of wind, the air tends to form in layers. When this condition becomes extreme, mirage 
effects occur. Sometimes the rising or setting sun or moon appears distorted. Multiple 
horizons may appear, and other ships or islands may seem to float a short distance 
above the water. Under any such conditions large errors in refraction might be encountered. 

Conditions causing abnormal refraction can be expected to occur with considerable 
frequency in the vicinity of the Grand Banks, along the west coast of Africa from 
Mogador to Cap Blanc and from the Congo to the Cape of Good Hope, in the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf, and over ice-free water in polar regions. Abnormal refraction 
may be encountered when offshore winds blow from high, snow-covered mountains to 
nearby tropical seas, as along the west coast of South America; where cold water from 
large rivers such as the Mississippi flows into warm sea water; when a strong current 
flows past a bay or coast, causing colder water to be drawn to the surface, as in the Bay 
of Rio de Janeiro and Santos, and along the Atlantic coast of Africa between Cape 
Palmas and Cape Three Points during the time of the southwest monsoon; and along 
the east coast of Africa in the vicinity of Capo Guardafui during the summer. In the 
temperate zones abnormal refraction is most common during the spring and summer. 

Of the more systematic errors which affect refraction, two can be evaluated, and 
corrections applied. These are for air temperature (art. 1614) and atmospheric pres- 
sure (art. 1615). However, these corrections are based upon assumed standard gradients 
(changes) with height. Temperature gradients are known to vary with type of weather, 
time of day, season, etc., as well as in a more irregular manner. The various layers of 
the atmosphere are assumed to be horizontal to the surface, but this is not always the 
situation. When they tilt, refraction changes. No correction for this cause is available. 

Humidity has a relatively slight effect on refraction. In completely dry air, 
astronomical refraction at the horizon (sometimes called horizontal refraction) is 
perhaps 0/1 greater than the tabulated value. In very moist air, sometimes encountered 
in the tropics, the maximum refraction might possibly decrease by as much as 0/2. 
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Wind speed is believed to have some effect upon refraction and dip. Apparently, 
refraction increases as wind speed becomes greater, the amount of change ae 
in direct proportion to the square of the wind speed. oe 20 knots the change is ~ lieve 
to be about 0/1 at the horizon, and 0715 at altitude 2°. At 30 knots these values are 

doubled. : ; 
sa ite irre a slight effect upon refraction because of the decrease in the radius 
of the earth and the increase of gravity as latitude increases. Both radius and gravity 
affect density of the atmosphere, and hence refraction. Because of this, mean horizontal 
refraction is decreased about 0/2 to 0/3 at the equator, and increased about an equal 
amount at the poles. For nermal altitudes the change is negligible. a 

Azimuth may have an effect at some locations. The reason for this is not entirely 
clear, but is believed to be due to a somewhat permanent tilt of certain atmospheri¢ 
layers. A series of observations at a location in Germany indicated a difference of as 
much as 0/5 between northerly and southerly observations of 0° altitude. At altitude 25 
the difference was only 3”. The navigator normally does not have information required 
to apply such a correction, nor is it of navigational significance at normal altitudes 
However, differences should be anticipated when the appearance of the horizon varies 
with azimuth, or large sea temperature differences exist within a few miles, as near the 
edge of the Gulf Stream. The same might be true near land, particularly in the tropics. 

Dispersion of light of various colors results in light from blue stars being refractec 
more than light from red stars. At the horizon the maximum correction would be 
about 2” for blue stars, and 8” for red stars. At 5° the amount would be less than one- 
third these values. 

Errors in the tables due to incorrect assumptions are probably too small to be o: 
practical interest to the navigator. If increased knowledge indicates errors exist ir 
the tables, corrected values will undoubtedly be provided. 

Since refraction causes celestial bodies to appear elevated in the sky, they are 
above the horizon longer than they otherwise would be. The mean diameter of the 
sun and moon are each about 32’, and horizontal refraction is 34/5. Therefore, the 
entire sun or moon is actually below the visible horizon when the lower limb appear: 
tangent to the horizon. The effect of dip is to further increase the time above the 
horizon. Near the horizon the sun and moon appear flattened because of the rapic 
change of refraction with altitude, the lower limb being raised by refraction to a greate 
extent than the upper limb. 

As a correction to sextant altitudes, refraction is negative because it causes thé 
measured altitude to be too great. It decreases with increased altitude, and applies t 
all celestial bodies, regardless of sextant or horizon used. 

1614. Air temperature correction (T).—The Nautical Almanac refraction table i 
based upon an air temperature of 50°F (10°C) at the surface of the earth. At othe 
temperatures the refraction differs somewhat, becoming greater at lower temperatures 
and less at higher temperatures. Table 23 provides the correction to be applied t 
the altitude to correct for this condition. If preferred, this correction can be appliec 
with reversed sign to the refraction from the almanac, and a single refraction applied t« 
the altitude. A combined correction for nonstandard air temperature and nonstandar¢ 
atmospheric pressure (art. 1615) is given on page A4 of the Nautical Almanac. Th 
correction for air temperature varies with the temperature of the air and the altitud 
of the celestial body, and applies to all celestial bodies, regardless of the method o 
observation. However, except for extreme temperatures or low altitudes, this correc 
tion is not usually applied unless results of unusual accuracy are desired. 

1615. Atmospheric pressure correction (B).—The Nautical Almanac refractiot 
table is based upon an atmospheric pressure of 29.83 inches of mercury (1010 millibars 
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at sea level. At other pressures the refraction differs, becoming greater as pressure in- 
creases, and smaller as it decreases. Table 24 provides the correction to be applied to 
the altitude for this condition. A combined correction for nonstandard air tempera- 
ture (art. 1614) and nonstandard atmospheric pressure is given on page A4 of the 
Nautical Almanac. If the correction is to be applied to the refraction, reverse the 
sign. ‘This correction varies with atmospheric pressure and altitude of the celestial 
body, and is applicable to all celestial bodies, regardless of the method of observation. 
However, except for extreme pressures or low altitudes, this correction is not usually 
applied unless results of unusual accuracy are desired. 

1616. Irradiation correction (J).—When a bright surface is adjacent to a darker 
one, an optical illusion takes place and the bright area appears to be larger than 
is actually the case. This is called irradiation. Thus, when the sky is considerably 
brighter than the water, the horizon appears slightly depressed. The apparent diameter 
of the sun is increased slightly by irradiation, and the bright stars appear to have a 
measurable diameter. Opinions differ on the need for a sextant altitude correction for 
irradiation. It is probable that during twilight there is insufficient contrast between 
sky and water to warrant the use of a correction. During the day a slight apparent 
depression of the horizon may occur. Altitudes of the lower limb of the sun should 
not be altered because the irradiation effect of sun and horizon are in the same direction 
and cancel out, approximately. The effect on the upper limb, however, is opposite to 
that on the horizon. The table of upper limb corrections of the sun given on the 
inside front cover and facing page of the Nautical Almanac includes an irradiation cor- 
rection of (—)1‘/2, half for the apparent lowering of the horizon, and half for the 
apparent raising of the upper limb. No irradiation correction is given for bcdies other 
than the sun. Thus, in terms of available corrections, irradiation is negative, is essen- 
tially constant, and applies only to the upper limb of the sun when the visible horizon 
is used as the reference. If an artificial horizon is used, it applies to either limb. 

1617. Semidiameter (SD) of a celestial body is half the angle, at the observer’s 
eye, subtended by the visible disk of the body. The position of the lower or upper 
limb of the sun or moon with respect to the visible horizon can be judged with greater 
precision than that of the center of the body. For this reason it is customary, when 
using a marine sextant and the visible horizon, to observe one of the limbs of these two 
bodies, and apply a correction for semidiameter. Normally, the lower limb is used if 
it is visible. In the case of a gibbous or crescent moon, however, only the upper limb 
may be available. 

The semidiameter of the sun varies from a little less than 15/8 early in July, when 
the earth is at its greatest distance from the sun, to nearly 16‘3 early in January, when 
the earth is nearest the sun. In the Nautical Almanac the semidiameter of the sun at 
GMT 12" on the middle day of each page opening of the daily page section is given to 
the nearest 0/1 at the bottom of the sun’s GHA column. The altitude correction tables 
of the sun, given on the inside front cover and facing page, are divided into two parts, 
to be used during different periods of the year. The mean semidiameter of each period 
is included in the tables of both upper and lower limb corrections. The semidiameter 
each day is listed to the nearest 001 in the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. 
In the Air Almanac the semidiameter to the nearest whole minute (always 16’) is given 
near the lower right-hand corner of each odd-numbered daily page. 

The moon undergoes a similar change in semidiameter as its distance from the 
earth varies. However, because of the greater eccentricity of the moon’s orbit than 
that of earth, the variation in semidiameter is also greater, varying between about 
14’7 and 16/8. The variation is more rapid, partly because of the greater spread of 
values, but principally because the moon completes its revolution in approximately 
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one month, while the earth makes one revolution per year. In the Nautical Almanac, 
semidiameter of the moon at 12® each day is given to the nearest 0/1 at the bottom of 
the moon data columns. The correction for semidiameter of the moon is included in 
the corrections given on the inside back cover and facing page. In the Aur Almanac, 
semidiameter is given to the nearest whole minute, being shown on the daily pages, 
immediately below the value for the sun. The semidiameter at intervals of half a day 
is given to the nearest 0701 in the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. 

The navigational planets have small semidiameters. For Venus it varies between 
about 5” and 32”; for Mars, 2”7 to 12"6; for Jupiter, 16” to 25”; and for Saturn, 7” 
to 10”. The value for any date is given in the American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac, but not in the Nautical Almanac or Air Almanac because the apparent centers 
of these bodies are customarily observed. 

Stars have no measurable semidiameter. 

The computed altitude of a body refers to the center of that body, since the coordi- 
nates listed in the almanacs are for the center. If the lower limb is observed, the sextant 
altitude is less than the altitude of the center of the body, and hence the correction is 
positive. If the upper limb is observed, the correction is negatwe. The correction 
does not apply when the center of the body is observed, which is usually the case when 
an artificial-horizon sextant is used. With a marine sextant and either the natural or 
an artificial horizon, semidiameter is customarily applied to observations of the sun 
and moon, but not other celestial bodies. 

1618. Phase correction (F).—Because of phase (art. 1423), the actual centers of 
planets and the moon may differ somewhat from the apparent centers. Average cor- 
rections fcr this difference are included in the additional corrections for Venus and 
Mars given on the inside front cover of the Nautical Almanac. They should be applied 
only when these bodies are observed during twilight. At other times the magnitude 
and even the sign of the correction might differ from those tabulated, because of a 
different relationship between the body and the horizon. The phase correction for 
navigational planets other than Venus and Mars is too small to be significant. 

A phase correction may apply to observations of the moon if the apparent center 
of the body is observed, as with an artificial-horizon sextant. However, no provision 
is made for a correction in this case; the need for it can be avoided by observing one of 
the limbs of the body. 

Phase correction does not apply to observations of the sun or stars. 

1619. Augmentation (A).—As indicated in article 1617, semidiameter changes 
with distance of the celestial body from the observer, becoming greater as the distance 
decreases. The semidiameter given in the ephemeris and used in the almanacs is 
for a fictitious observer at the center of the earth. If the celestial body is on the actual 
observer’s horizon, its distance is approximately the same as from the center of the 
earth; but if the body is in the zenith, its distance is less by about the radius of the 
earth (fig. 1412). Therefore, the semidiameter increases as the altitude becomes 
greater. This increase is called augmentation. For the moon, the augmentation 
from horizon to zenith is about 0/3 at the mean distance of the moon. At perigee 
it Is about 2” greater, and at apogee about 2” less. Augmentation of the sun from 
horizon to zenith is about 1/24 of one second of arc. For planets it is correspondingly 
small, varying with the positions of the planets and the earth in their orbits. At any 
altitude the augmentation is equal to the sine of the altitude times the value at the zenith. 

Augmentation increases the size of the semidiameter correction, whether positive 
or negative. It is included in the moon correction tables on the inside back cover and 


facing page of the Nautical Almanac. It is not included in the correction tables of 
other bodies or in the Air Almanac tables. 
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1620. Parallax (P) is the difference in apparent position of a point as viewed 
from two different places. If a finger is held upright at arm’s length and the right 
and left eyes closed alternately, the finger appears to move right and left a short dis- 
tance. Similarly, if one of the nearer stars were observed from the earth and from 
the sun, it would appear to change slightly with respect to the background of more 
distant stars. This is called heliocentric parallax or stellar parallax. The nearest 
star has a parallax of less than 1”. Even if the value were greater, no correction to 
sextant altitudes would be needed, for the 
difference would be reflected in the tabulated Z 
position of the body. 

However, positions of celestial bodies 
are given relative to the center of the earth, 
while observations are made from its sur- 
face. The difference in apparent position 
from these two points is called geocentric wa 
parallax. If a body is in the zenith, at Z [ 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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in figure 1620, there is virtually no parallax, 
for the line from the body to the center of 
the earth passes approximately through the 
observer at A. Suppose, however, the moon WS 
is at Mf. From A it appears to be along the 
line AM, while at the center of the earth it | Figure 1620.—Geocentric parallax. 
would appear to be along OM. The altitude 

at A would be the angle SAM, and that at O the angle COM. Angle COM is equal 
to angle SBM (art. 027), which is exterior to the triangle ABM, and hence equal to 
the sum of angles SAM and AMO (art. 028). 


Since 

ZCOM= ZSBM= ZSAM-+ ZAMO, 
then 

ZAMO= ZCOM— ZSAM. 


That is, the angle at the body between lines to the observer and the center of the 
earth is equal to the difference in altitude at the two places. Angle AMO is the geo- 
centric parallax. Since it varies with altitude, it is sometimes called parallax in alti- 
tude (P in A). The maximum value for a visible body occurs when that body is on 
the horizon, at S. At this position the value is called horizontal parallax (HP). 

The sine of horizontal parallax is equal to Wi where r is the radius of the earth, 
and D the distance of the body from the center of the earth. Thus, the sine of the 
horizontal parallax is directly proportional to the radius of the earth, and inversely 
proportional to the distance of the body. Since the earth is an oblate spheroid, and 
not a sphere, the parallax varies slightly over different parts of the earth. The value 
at the equator, called equatorial horizontal parallax, is greatest, and the value at the 
poles, called polar horizontal parallax, is least. The difference is not enough to be of 
practical navigational significance. The parallax in altitude is equal almost exactly to 
the horizontal parallax times the cosine of the altitude (h). That is, 


P in A=HP cos h. 


The moon, being nearest the earth, has the greatest parallax of any celestial body 
used for navigation. The equatorial horizontal parallax at mean distance is 57’02°70. 
As the distance of the moon varies, so does the parallax, becoming greater as the moon 
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approaches closer to the earth, and less as it recedes, horizontal parallax varying several 
minutes each side of the value at mean distance. For the sun, mean equatorial hori- 
zontal parallax, called solar parallax, is 8°80. Differences in position on the earth, and 
distance from the sun, have small effect, the maximum variation due to the latter being 
about 0”15. Horizontal parallax of the planets varies considerably because of the large 
differences in their distances from the earth. For Venus the value varies between 5” 
and 32”; for Mars, 3” and 24”; for Jupiter, 1” and 2”; and for Saturn, 0”8 and 170. 
The geocentric parallax of stars is too small to be measured, even by the most precise 
telescopes, since the value for the nearest star is only 0700003. 

Daily values of horizontal parallax for the sun, moon, and planets are given in the 
American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, to a precision of 0701. In the Nautical 
Almanac, mean values for the sun are included in the two sun correction tables given on 
the inside front cover and facing page. Horizontal parallax of the moon is tabulated at 
intervals of one hour on the daily pages. This value is used to enter the lower part of 
the moon correction tables on the inside back cover and facing page. The additional 
corrections for Venus and Mars given on the inside front cover are partly for parallax. 
No correction is given for parallax of Jupiter and Saturn. The Air Almanac, giving 
values only to the nearest whole minute of arc, includes parallax corrections only 
forthe moon. These values are given in the ‘“Moon’s P in A” column on the right-hand 
daily page. 

Because of geocentric parallax, a body appears too low in the sky. Therefore, 
the correction is always positive. It applies regardless of the method of observation. 

1621. Summary of corrections.—The essential information regarding the ap- 
plication of the various corrections may be tabulated as shown below. In the ‘‘Bodies’”’ 
column, the symbols are: ©, sun; €, moon; P, planets; yx, stars. In the “Sextants”’ 
column, M refers to a marine sextant with visible horizon, A refers to a marine sextant 
with artificial horizon, and B refers to an artificial-horizon sextant. The tabulation 
assumes that completely accurate results are desired and that corrections are to be made 
in the usual manner, where they are available. Some of the entries need qualification, 
which may be found in the preceding articles. 


Correction Symbol Sign Increases with Bodies Sextants Source 
Instrument I + changing altitude ©, C, P, % OM, A,B sextant box 
Index IC + constant ©, Cc, P, *% M, A,B measurement 
Personal PC + — constant ©, C, P, % M, A,B measurement 
Tilt N — greater tilt angle Oy (Cyl See aM computation 
Dip D — higher height of eye ©, Cer we almanacs 
Sea-air temp. diff. Ss + greater temp. diff. On Geba.. M computation 
Wave height Ww + higher waves ORG lee WL computation 
Sea tilt H aE greater tilt of surface OsLGAE Bae computation 
Deflection of vert. V + position, azimuth ©, €,P, % M, A,B ~ geodesist 
Coriolis Z + higher lat., greaterspeed ©, C, P, % A,B Air Almanac 
Acceleration C + greater acceleration ONG} PMs ASB computation 
Refraction R  — _ lower altitude ©, C€,P, % M,A,B_ almanacs 
Air temp. ap + greater diff. from 50°F ©, C, P, % M,A,B_ almanacs, 

table 23 
Atmospheric B + greater diff. from 29.83 ©, €, P, % M, A,B Nautical 
pressure inches of mercury Almanac, 

Tue table 24 
Irradiation J — constant © M, A Nautical 
Bilis Almanac 

emidiameter SD + lesser dist. fromearth ©, ¢ M,A almanacs 
Phase F + phase P M, A,B Nautical 
Augmentation A + higher altitude € M, A fs ELS 
v 
Parallax P + lower altitude Or Gy Pk M, A, B agtk aioe 
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These corrections can be considered to fall into five groups: 

1. Corrections for inaccuracies in reading. Instrument correction, index correc- 
tion*, personal correction, and tilt correction. 

2. Corrections for inaccuracies in reference level. Dip*, sea-air temperature differ- 
ence, wave height, sea tilt, deflection of the vertical, Coriolis, acceleration. 

3. Corrections for bending of ray of light from body. Refraction*, air temperature, 
atmospheric pressure. 

4. Adjustment to equivalent reading at center of body. Irradiation, semidiameter*, 
phase, augmentation. 

5. Adjustment to equivalent reading at center of earth. Parallax*. 

In the ordinary practice of seamen, extreme accuracy is not required, and only 
the principal correction of each group is applied (except that irradiation is applied for 
the upper limb of the sun, and augmentation for the moon). These principal correc- 
tions are indicated by asterisks. For low altitudes, additional corrections are applied, 
as indicated in article 1632. 

1622. Order of applying corrections.—For purposes of ordinary navigation, sex- 
tant altitudes can be applied in any order desired, using sextant altitude for the enter- 
ing argument whenever altitude is required. This practice is not strictly accurate, 
but for altitudes usually observed, the error thus introduced is too small to be of 
practical significance. When extreme accuracy is desired, however, or at low altitudes, 
where small changes in altitude result in significant changes in correction, the order 
of applying corrections is important. Corrections from the first two groups of article 
1621 are applied to sextant altitude (hs) to obtain rectified altitude (hr), called ‘ap- 
parent altitude” by astronomers, which is then used as an entering argument for obtain- 
ing corrections of the third group. For strictest accuracy, all corrections of the first 
three groups and, in addition, irradiation and semidiameter, should be applied before 
augmentation, and all other corrections before parallax. 

1623. Marine sextant corrections.—As shown in the tabulation of article 1621, 
all corrections except Coriolis and acceleration apply to marine sextant observations 
when the visible horizon is used. Of the five corrections ordinarily used, index cor- 
rection can be eliminated by sextant adjustment (art. 1509), or it can be combined 
with dip in such manner as to eliminate both (art. 1603). Of the remaining three 
corrections, only refraction and parallax apply to planets; and only refraction applies 
to stars. ; 

1624. Artificial-horizon corrections.—When an artificial horizon is used, index 
correction (and any others of the first group of article 1621) is first applied. The 
result is then divided by two. Other corrections are then applied to the result, as 
applicable, in the same manner as for observations using the visible horizon. The 
sun and full moon are normally observed by bringing the lower limb of one image 
tangent to the upper limb of the other image. The lower limb is observed if the 
image seen in the horizon mirror is above the image seen in the artificial horizon, unless 
an inverting telescope is used, when the opposite relationship holds. With a gibbous 
or crescent moon, judgment may be needed to establish the positions of the limbs. 
In some cases better results may be obtained by superimposing one image over the 
other, as with a planet or star. When this is done, the center of the body has been 
observed, and no correction is applied for semidiameter (or irradiation, phase, or aug- 
mentation). If the lower limb of the sun is observed, an irradiation correction of (+) 
1/2 may be applicable, if experience so indicates. There is no correction for dip (or 
sea-air temperature or wave height) when an artificial horizon is used. 

1625. Artificial-horizon sextant corrections are the same as those for observations 
made by the use of the visible horizon, with two notable exceptions. First, there is 
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no correction for dip (or sea-air temperature difference or wave height), none for semi- 
diameter (or irradiation, phase, or augmentation), and usually none for index correc- 
tion (or instrument correction). Second, because of the lower accuracy normally obtain- 
able by artificial-horizon sextant, corrections are normally made only to the nearest 
whole minute of arc. Asa result of these differences, refraction is the only correction 
normally applied, except in the case of the moon, where parallax is also applied. 
Many air navigators, principal users of artificial-horizon sextants, avoid altitudes 
below 20° and accept the error introduced by refraction, so that no correction is needed. 
As flight altitudes increase, the error thus introduced becomes correspondingly smaller. 
However, at modern aircraft speeds, Coriolis correction is of increased importance. 

1626. Corrections by American Nautical Almanac.—In the Nautical Almanac, 
certain corrections or parts of corrections are combined. Index correction, of course, 
is not included because this depends upon adjustment of the sextant. The various 
correction tables are as follows: 

“Sun,” on the inside front cover and facing page, gives mean refraction, mean 
semidiameter for each of two periods during the year, and mean solar parallax. Irradia- 
tion is also included in the upper limb corrections, given in separate columns from lower 
limb corrections. The table on the inside front cover, and repeated on the loose book- 
mark, is of the critical type, with altitude as the entering value. Thus, a tabulated 
correction applies to any value of altitude between that given half a line above it and 
that half a line below it. If an exact tabulated altitude is used to enter the table, the 
correction half a line above it should be used. In ordinary navigation, index correction, 
dip, and the correction from this table are needed for correcting marine sextant observa- 
tions of the sun. For low altitudes or extremes of temperature or atmospheric pressure, 
a correction from the table on almanac page A4 (or tables 23 and 24 of this volume) 
should be applied. 

“Stars and planets,” on the inside front cover and repeated on the loose bookmark, 
gives mean refraction only, for the main tabulation. This is a critical type table, with 
altitude as the entering argument. The correction is always negative. In ordinary 
navigation, index correction, dip, and the correction from this table are the only ones 
needed for stars and the planets Jupiter and Saturn. For Venus and Mars, an additional 
correction for parallax and phase is given to the right of the main tabulation. The 
entering altitudes are limited to those occurring during twilight. If observations are 
made at other times, this additional correction should not be applied even though the 
altitude may fall within the tabulated range. 

“Dvp,” on the inside front cover and repeated on the loose bookmark, is for dip of 
the horizon. An abbreviated dip table is also given on the page facing the inside back 
cover. The tables are of the critical type, and the entering argument is the height of 
the observer’s eye, in feet, above the surface of the sea. The correction, always nega- 
tive, applies to all observations made with the visible sea horizon as a reference. 

“Additional Correction Tables” for nonstandard conditions, given on almanac page 
A4, provides an additional correction for nonstandard temperature and atmospheric 
pressure. The sign of each correction is indicated. Equivalent information is given, 
vabheinercased range of entering values, in tables 23 and 24 of this volume. 

_ “Altitude Correction Tables—Moon,” on the inside back cover and facing page, 
gives mean refraction, semidiameter, augmentation, and parallax. The entering 
argument 1s altitude for the upper portion of the table, and altitude and horizontal 
parallax for tne lower portion. The combined correction is always positive, but 30’ is 
to be subtracted from the altitude of the upper limb. In ordinary navigation, index 


correcti j yar ; j 1 i 
rection, dip, and the correction from this table are needed in correcting marine 
sextant observations of the moon. 
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The various separate corrections available from the Nautical Almanac can be found 
as follows: 

Dip. Dip table on inside front cover and repeated on loose bookmark, and on the 
page facing the inside back cover. 

Refraction. Mean refraction from “Stars and Planets” table on inside front cover 
and repeated on loose bookmark, and on the facing page. 

Irradiation. A value of (—) 1/2 is included in the tables of corrections for the upper 
limb of the sun, given on the inside front cover and repeated on the loose bookmark, 
and on the facing page, to allow (—) 0/6 for the upper limb and (—) 0/6 for the horizon. 

Semidiameter. For the sun, the semidiameter for the middle day of each page 
opening of this daily page section is given at the bottom of the sun GHA column. 
For the moon, semidiameter for each day is given at the bottom of the moon data 
columns. The values given are for GMT 1200 on the dates indicated. 

Parallax. For the sun, parallax in altitude can be considered 0/1 for altitudes 0° to 
70°07’, and 0/0 for higher altitudes, with negligible error. This is based upon the mean 
value of 8780. For the moon, horizontal parallax each hour is tabulated on the daily 
pages. Parallax in altitude is this value multiplied by the cosine of the altitude. 

If artificial-horizon sextant altitudes of the sun or moon are corrected by Nautical 
Almanac, the upper and lower limb corrections can be found and the average computed. 

1627. Corrections by Air Almanac.—In the Air Almanac, various corrections 
are given separately in critical type tables, to the nearest whole minute (nearest two or 
five minutes of refraction for low altitudes), as follows: 

Dip. Outside back cover. 

Refraction. Inside back cover. Aboard ship use the values for zero height. A 
special table for H.O. Pub. No. 218 is given on the page facing the inside back cover. 
A dome refraction table for use in aircraft is given on the same page. 

Coriolis. Inside back cover, below the refraction table. 

Air temperature. Inside back cover. This is shown, not as a separate correction, 
but as an adjustment to mean refraction. Instructions for use of the table are given 
on the inside back cover of the Air Almanac. 

Semidiameter. For the sun and moon, on the right-hand daily page, below the 
moon’s P in A. Values given are for GMT 1200. The value given for the sun is 
always 16’. 

Parallax. For the moon, in the P in A table on the right-hand daily page. Hori- 
zontal parallax is the value for 0° altitude. Values given are for GMT 1200. 

1628. Correcting altitudes of the sun.—In the normal practice of navigation, 
sun observations obtained by marine sextant with the visible horizon as reference are 
corrected as shown in the following examples: 

Example 1.—On June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the sun is observed with a marine 
sextant having an IC of (—) 2/0, from a height of eye of 38 feet. The hs is 51°28°4. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 

(1) + Q — (2) fo ae 
I€ 220 IC 2. 
D 6/0 D 6’ 
Oils 2 R 1” 

sum 15/2 870 SD 16’ 
corr. (+)7/2 sum 16’ 9’ 
hs 51°2814 corr. (+)7’ 
Ho = 51°35/6 hs 51°28’ 


Ho __—qO1°35’ 
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Example 2.—On June 2, 1958, the upper limb of the sun is observed with a marine 
sextant having an IC of (+) 1/0, from a height of eye of 45 feet. The hs is 32°47/9. 
Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 
(1) + 5 - (2) BRAY O ites 
IG-140 IC li’ 
D 6/5 D re 
ro} 18/5 R 2 
sum 1/0 =25/0 SD 16’ 
corr. (—) 24/0 sum 1’ 25’ 
hs  32°47/9 corr. G=)i24/ 
Howl 32°239 hs 32°48’ 
Ho 32°24’ 


A convenient work form is helpful in the solution. Once the form is prepared, the 
corrections can be entered in any order desired. The symbols © and 6 are used for 
the corrections from the sun table on the inside front cover of the Nautical Almanac. 
If additional corrections are used, they are included in the same manner as those shown. 
Observations by artificial horizon and by artificial-horizon sextant, and low-altitude 
observations and back sights, are discussed elsewhere in this chapter. 

1629. Correcting altitudes of the moon.—Moon observations by marine sextant with 
the visible horizon as reference are normally corrected as shown in the following examples: 

Example 1.—At about GMT 1100 on June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the moon is 
observed with a marine sextant having an IC of (+) 3/2, from a height of eye of 32 
feet. The hs is 18°04/6. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 
(1) “tw GneS (2) TIGL ee 
IG 63!2 IC 3’ 
D 515 D 6’ 
C 62'5 R 3/ 
Liga6.57. SD 16’ 
sum 72/4 515 P 56’ 
corr. (+)1°06‘9 sum 75’ 9’ 
hs _ 18°04/6 corr. (+)1°06 
Ho 10S hs 18°05’ 
Ho Loc“ 


Example 2.—At about GMT 0900 on June 2, 1958, the upper limb of the moon is 


observed with a marine sextant having an IC of (—)1/6, from a height of eye of 70 
feet. The hs is 66°47/3. 


Required—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 

(1) Gud Get (2) 2 1G eS 
IC 1/6 IC 24 
D 8/1 D 8’ 
C3370 R ae 
UL 358 SD 16’ 

add’l 30/0 P23! 
sum 36/8 39/7 sum 23’ 26’ 
corr. (—)2'9 corr. (—)3’ 
hs ~e6O54Gs hs 66°47’ 


Ho 66°44/4 Ho 66°44’ 
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The typical work forms shown are useful in problems of this type. The symbol ¢ 
is used for the correction from the upper part of the moon correction table on the inside 
back cover, and facing page, of the Nautical Almanac. The symbols L and U are used 
for the corrections from the lower part of this table. Observations by artificial horizon, 
and by artificial-horizon sextant, and low-altitude observations and back sights, are 
discussed elsewhere in this chapter, as are additional corrections for use when unusual 
accuracy is desired. 

1630. Correcting altitudes of planets.—When Venus and Mars are observed by 
marine sextant using the visible horizon as reference, sextant altitudes are normally 
corrected as shown in the following example: 

Example.—On May 19, 1958, Venus is observed with a marine sextant having no 
IC, from a height of eye of 28 feet. The hs is 44°21/3. 

Required —Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 

(1) + V —- (2) + Vo= 

IC — — IC — —- 

D 5f1 D ay 

w=P 1/0 R Az 

add’l 0/2 sum — 6’ 

sum 0/2 6/1 corr. (—) 6’ 

corr. (—) 5/9 hs 44°21’ 

hs 44°21'3 j Ho AACN 


Ho 44°15'4 

For Jupiter and Saturn, no additional correction is given. Correction of observa- 
tions of these bodies is the same as corrections of star observations (art. 1631). Work 
forms are useful. The symbol +x-P is used for the correction taken from the “Star- 
Planet” table on the inside front cover of the Nautical Almanac. If additional cor- 
rections are to be used, for results of unusual accuracy or low altitudes, they are 
included in the form in the same manner as those shown. Observations by artificial 
horizon and by artificial-horizon sextant, and low-altitude observations and back sights 
are discussed elsewhere in this chapter. 

1631. Correcting altitudes of stars.—Star observations by marine sextant, using 
the visible horizon as reference, are normally corrected as shown in the following 
example: 

Example.—Miaplacidus is observed with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)1°0, 
from a height of eye of 50 feet. The hs is 27°54/0. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 

(1) epuiy ele, = (2) oD ieee 

IC 1/0 IG i7 
D 6/9 D re 
eb 1'8 R 2" 
sum 1/0 SF sum 1’ 9’ 
corr. (=) 77) corr. (—) 8’ 
hs 27 °54°50 hs 27°54” 
Ho 27°4673) Ho 27°46’ 


Work forms for such problems are helpful. Additional corrections, used when 
unusual accuracy is desired, are included in the same manner as those shown. Obser- 
vations by artificial horizon and by artificial-horizon sextant, and low-altitude observa- 
tions and back sights, are discussed elsewhere in this chapter. 
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1632. Low altitudes are normally avoided because of large and variable refraction. 
But sometimes these are the only observations available. This is particularly true in 
polar regions, where the sun may be the only celestial body available, and may not 
reach an altitude of more than a few degrees over a considerable period. In lower 
latitudes the sun may appear briefly just before sunset or just after sunrise. Low- 
altitude observations can supply useful information if additional corrections are applied. 
Reliable lines of position can generally be obtained from low-altitude observations, 
but when conditions are abnormal, the errors introduced are generally larger than for 
higher altitudes, and the precautions of article 1613 should be particularly observed. 

In correcting low-altitude observations, which for normal conditions can be defined 
as those less than 5°, first apply corrections from the first two groups of article 1621 to 
obtain rectified altitude (hr), called “apparent altitude” in the almanac. Normally, 
this includes only index correction and dip. Then apply the remaining corrections, 
using rectified altitude when an altitude is needed for entering correction tables. The 
corrections normally applied are mean refraction, air temperature, atmospheric pres- 
sure, semidiameter (as applicable), and parallax (for the sun and moon). 

In practice, sextant altitudes are corrected in the usual manner, except that addi- 
tional corrections are applied, and the process is divided into two parts. The use of 
rectified altitude for finding parallax introduces an error but this is too small (less 
than 0/1) for practical consideration. If the Nautical Almanac is used, corrections for 
altitudes between the horizon and 10° are given in a noncritical type table on almanac 
page A3. The correction for a negative altitude can be obtained by extrapolation 
without introducing a significant error for values obtained at ship heights of eye. 
A combined temperature-atmospheric pressure correction can be obtained from the 
table on almanac page A4. This table is intended for use without interpolation be- 
tween columns. Separate corrections can be obtained from tables 23 and 24 of the 
present volume, which provide interpolated values for greater accuracy. They also 
provide greater range of temperature and atmospheric pressure. 

To correct a low altitude of the sun, then, apply index correction and dip to sextant 
altitude to find rectified altitude. Using this altitude as an entering value, find the 
following corrections and apply them to rectified altitude: 


sun correction (© or 6), from page A3 of the Nautical Almanac; 

combined temperati.re-atmospheric pressure correction (TB), from page A4 of 
the Nautical Almanac (separate corrections for temperature (T) and atmos- 
pheric pressure (B) from tables 23 and 24, respectively, can be used in place of 
the combined correction). 


If the Air Almanac is used, the mean refraction and air temperature corrections 
can be combined by using the factor on the inside back cover. A semidiameter cor- 
rection of 16’ is added if the lower limb is observed, and subtracted if the upper limb 
is observed. Since corrections are to whole minutes only, parallax is not used for the 
sun. In summary, apply index correction and dip to sextant altitude to find rectified 


altitude. Using this altitude as an entering value, where needed, apply the following 
corrections to rectified altitude: 


refraction (adjusted for air temperature) (R), from inside back cover of Air 
Almanac; 

atmospheric pressure (B), from table 24; 

semidiameter (SD), 16’ (add if lower limb, and subtract if upper limb). 

Example 1—On June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the sun is observed with a marine 


sextant having an IC of (+) 1/8 from a height of eye of 45 feet. The hs is 1°24/4, air 
temperature 88°F, and atmospheric pressure 29.78 inches. 
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Required—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Air 
Almanac. 


Solution: 
(1) + a ee (2) ty OP hat (3) he Gall eas 

IC 1/8 IC 178 LG 62" 

D 615 D 6! D ti 
sum 1/8 6/5 sum 1/8 6/5. sum 2’ re 
corr. (—)4‘7 corr. 4—)4!7 corr. (—) 5’ 

hs 1°24' 4 hs Peds hs 1°24’ 

bE pnk hOle hry... wl 21927 hr 1°19’ 

© 6/0 © 6/0 R 18’ 
TB 2/5 Pei B — 
sum 2/5 6/0 B — SD 16’ 
corr. (—) 315 sum 1/5 6! sum 16’ 18’ 

hr Nog Le Bis corr. (=) 45 corr. (—) 2’ 

Ho. 17162 hr 191907 hr 1°19’ 

Ho 1°15 72: Ho eh ya 


The larger intervals given in the Air Almanac refraction table may introduce 
additional error. In this example, the temperature is changed to Celsius (centigrade), 
giving a value of 31°. The factor at a height of 0 feet corresponding to this temperature 
is 0.9. With this and the rectified altitude, the combined refraction and air tempera- 
ture correction is found to be as shown. Approximately the same result would have 
been obtained by correcting for mean refraction (without the factor) and temperature 
(from table 23) separately. 

If the moment at which either limb is tangent to the horizon is noted, an ob- 
servation of 0° altitude has been made without a sextant. 

Example 2—On June 2, 1958, the sun is observed at sunset as the upper limb 
drops below the horizon, from a height of eye of 38 feet. The air temperature is 
(—)10°F, and atmospheric pressure 30.06 inches. Double extrapolation would 
be needed to solve this problem by the Nautical Almanac. A better solution is provided 
by means of tables 23 and 24. 

Required.—Ho using (1) tables 23 and 24, and (2) Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 
(1) Ga (2): omey trH6 (OTR 
IC — — 1Oos2 = 
D 6/0 D 6’ 
sum — 6/0 sum — 6’ 
corr. (—) 6/0 corr. (—) 6’ 
hs 0°00/0 hs 0°00’ 
hr (—)0°06/0 hr (—)0°06’ 
(0) 5276 R 42’ 
4'8 B — 
B O23 SD 16’ 
sum — Gy ears sum — 58’ 
corr. —)57°7 corr. (—) 58" 
hr (—)0°06‘/0 hr (—)0°06 
Ho’ (—) 1°0377 Ho (~) 1°04’ 


Corrections are applied algebraically. Therefore, for negative altitudes a negative 
correction is numerically added, and a positive correction is numerically subtracted. 
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To correct low altitudes of the moon, apply index correction and dip to sextant 
altitude to find rectified altitude. Using this altitude as an entering value, find the 
following corrections and apply them to rectified altitudes: 


moon correction (C), from inside back cover, and facing page, of Nautical Almanac; 

lower or upper limb correction (L or U), from inside back cover, and facing page, 
of Nautical Almanac; 

additional correction (add’l, (—) 30’, for upper limb observation only) ; 

combined temperature-atmospheric pressure correction (TB), from page A4 
of the Nautical Almanac (separate corrections for temperature (T) and atmos- 
pheric pressure (B) from tables 23 and 24, respectively, can be used in place of 
the combined correction). 


If the Air Almanac is used, correct the rectified altitude by applying the following 
corrections: 

refraction (adjusted for air temperature) (R), from inside back cover of Avr 

Almanac; 

atmospheric pressure (B), from table 24; 

semidiameter, from right-hand daily page; 

parallax, from right-hand daily page. 

Example 3.—At GMT 17°14™27° on June 2, 1958, the upper limb of the moon is 
observed with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 33 feet. The 
hs is 2°35/4, air temperature 63°F, and atmospheric pressure 29.81 inches. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Air 
Almanac. 


Solution.— 

(1) ie tar o— (2) shea, aban (3) a COP os 
IC — — IC — a IC — — 
D 5/6 D 5/6 D 6’ 
sum — 5/6 sum — 5/6 sum — 6’ 
corr. (—) 5/6 corr (—) 5'6 corr. (—) 6’ 
hs ——-2°35/4 hs 2°35 /4 hs 2°35! 
hr 7) 72°2978 hrowinego2gr8 hr 2°29 
G52 al €eo2ok R 16’ 

Us 475 Uy 475 B — 
add’l 30/0 add’ 30/0 SD 16’ 

TBs 0%4 Se Qed PP59" 
sum 57/0 30/0 B — sum 59’ Spe 
corr. (+) 27/0 sum 57/0 30/0 corr. (+) 27’ 
hr 2°29/8 corr. (+) 27/0 hr 220! 
Ho 2°56/8 hr 2°29'8 Ho 2°56! 


Ho 2°56/8 

A lower limb solution would be the same, except that an L correction would have 
been used from the Nautical Almanac and there would be no “add’l” correction, and 
in the Air Almanac solution the sign of the semidiameter correction would be reversed. 
The moon correction table on the inside back cover, and facing page, of the Nautical 
Almanac extends to a minimum altitude of 0°. The corrections for negative altitudes 
can be found by extrapolation. 

To correct low altitudes of the planets Venus and Mars, apply index correction 
and dip to sextant altitude to find rectified altitude. Using this altitude as an entering 
value, find the following corrections and apply them to rectified altitude: 
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star-planet correction (s*-P), from page A3 of the Nautical Almanac; 

additional correction (add’l), from page A2 of the Nautical Almanac; 

combined temperature-atmospheric pressure correction (TB), from page A4 of 

the Nautical Almanac (separate corrections for temperature (T) and atmos- 
pheric pressure (B) from tables 23 and 24, respectively, can be used in place of 
the combined correction). 

If the Air Almanac is used, correct the rectified altitude by applying the following 
corrections: 

refraction (adjusted for air temperature) (R), from inside back cover of Air 

Almanac; 

atmospheric pressure (B), from table 24. 

Example 4.—On September 28, 1958, Mars is observed with a marine sextant 
having an IC of (+) 3/5, from a height of eye of 17 feet. The hs is 4°02’6, air tem- 
perature 2°F, and atmospheric pressure 29.67 inches. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Air 
Almanac. 


Solution.— 
(Die ante Mauiraee i Q)ybrackos My sid) 48) vo abueliaes 
I@.3°5 C325 IC 4’ 
D 4/0 D 4'0 D 4’ 
sum 3/5 4/0 sum 3/5 4'0 sum 4’ 4’ 
corr. (—)0'5 corr. (—)0'5 corr. — 
hs 4°02'6 hs 4°02'6 hs 4°03’ 
hr 4°02/1 hr 4°02/1 hr 4°03’ 
x-P char ¥-P i Ay Wd 7 R 14’ 
add’l 0/3 add’l 0/3 B — 
TB LS si 2 sum — 14’ 
sun 0%3 1372 B 0/1 corr. (—)14’ 
corr (—)12°9 sum 0'4 12/9 hr 4°03’ 
hr 4°02'1 corr. (—)12'5 Ho 3°49’ 
Ho 3°49/2 hr APO cl 
Ho 3°49'6 


The solution for Jupiter and Saturn, and for stars, is identical with that of example 
4, except that the additional correction (phase and parallax) is omitted. 

1633. Back sights.—An altitude measured by facing away from the celestial body 
beimg observed is called a back sight. It may be used when an obstruction, such as 
another vessel, obscures the horizon under the body; when that horizon is indistinct; 
or when observations are made in both directions, either to determine dip or to avoid 
error due to suspected abnormal dip. Such an observation is possible only when the 
arc of the sextant is sufficiently long to permit measurement of the angle, which is 
the supplement of the altitude. For such an observation of the sun or moon, the 
lower limb is observed when the image is brought below the horizon, appearing as a 
normal upper limb observation, and vice versa. To correct such an altitude, subtract 
it from 180° and reverse the sign of corrections of the first two groups of article 1621 
(normally only index correction and dip). 

Example.—On June 2, 1958, a back sight is taken of the lower limb of the sun, 
with a marine sextant having an IC of (—) 2/0, from a height of eye of 24 feet. The 
measured sextant altitude is 118°41/4. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 
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Solution.— 

(1) prow (2) a Ones 

TC" 2°76 i Cheer 

D 4'8 Pos’ 
© 15/4 R ies 

sum 22/2 — SD 16’ 
corr. (+) 22/2 sum 23’ 13 
180°—hs __ 61°18'6 corr. = (+) 22” 
Ho 61°40/8 180°—hs 61°19’ 
Ho GLa 


1634. Correcting horizontal angles.—When a marine sextant is used to measure 
the horizontal angle between two objects, the result is not usually desired to a precision 
that makes correction necessary, unless the sextant has an unusually large index error. 
However, if precise results are desired, corrections of the first group only of article 
1621 are applied. If a personal error exists, it is not likely to be the same as for 
altitudes. For measuring angles between two objects differing widely in altitude, as 
between two stars, it is not likely that results will be required to such precision that 
additional correction for the third, fourth, and fifth groups of article 1621 will be 
needed. If they are, the method of application can be determined from the principles 
of spherical trigonometry (app. O). In this case, the altitudes of both bodies will also 
be needed. Corrections for the second group of article 1621 are not applicable. 


Problems 


1624. At about GMT 0800 on June 2, 1958, the following bodies are observed 
with marine sextants having an IC of (+)2‘2, using an artificial horizon: sun (lower 
limb) hs 134°33/9, moon (upper limb) hs 77°23/4, Venus hs 98°04/6, Schedar hs 43°24/4. 

Required.—Ho of each observation using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air 
Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Sun Ho 67°33'6, moon Ho 39°11'7, Venus Ho 49°02'6, Schedar 
Ho 21°40'9; (2) sun Ho 67°34’, moon Ho 39°12’, Venus Ho 49°03’, Schedar Ho 21°41’. 

1625. At about GMT 0300 on June 2, 1958, the following bodies are observed with 
bubble sextants having no IC: sun hs 23°51’, moon hs 52°20’, Jupiter hs 63°18’, 
Eltanin hs 24°45’. 

Required.—Ho of each observation using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Aur 
Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) and (2) Sun Ho 23°49’, moon Ho 52°56’, Jupiter Ho 63°18’, Eltanin 
Ho 24°43’. 

1628a. On June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the sun is observed with a marine 
sextant having an IC of (+)1/8, from a height of eye of 34 feet. The hs is 41°34’8. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 41°45/8; (2) Ho 41°46’. 

1628b. On June 2, 1958, the upper limb of the sun is observed with a marine 
sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 30 feet. The hs is 15°21/7. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 14°56/0; (2) Ho 14°57’. 

1628c. On June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the sun is observed with a marine 
sextant having an IC of (—)1/3, from a height of eye of 43 feet. Another ship is 
between the observer and the horizon, at a distance of 1.4 miles from the observer. 
The water line of this ship is used as the horizontal reference. The hs is 25°18/2. 
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Required.—Ho using table 22 and (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 25°13/0; (2) Ho 25°13’. 

1629a. At about GMT 2100 on June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the moon is observed 
with a marine sextant having an IC of (—) 2/5, from a height of eye of 55 feet. The 
hs is 47°35/5. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 48°20/5; (2) Ho 48°22’. 

1629b. At about GMT 2300 on June 2, 1958, the upper limb of the moon is observed 
with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)4/0, from a height of eye of 12 feet. The 
hs is 22°58/3. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 23°34!7; (2) Ho 23°35’. 

1630a. On June 18, 1958, Mars is observed with a marine sextant having an IC of 
(+) 2'2, from a height of eye of 60 feet. The hs is 34°11/7. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 34°05'1; (2) Ho 34°05’. 

1630b. Jupiter is observed with a marine sextant having an IC of (—)1/0, from a 
height of eye of 27 feet. The hs is 11°23/9. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 11°13/2;°(2) Ho 11°13’. 

1631. Alpheratz is observed with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of 
eye of 42 feet. The hs is 38°20'3. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 38°12'8; (2) Ho 38°13’. 

1632a. On June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the sun is observed with a marine 
sextant having an IC of (—) 2'3, from a height of eye of 24 feet. The hs is 2°04'6, air 
temperature 65°F, and atmospheric pressure 30.81 inches. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Aur 
Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 1°55/1; (2) Ho 1°55/1; (3) Ho 1°56’. 

1632b. On July 2, 1958, the sun is observed as the upper limb drops below the 
horizon at sunset, from a height of eye of 19 feet. The air temperature is 16°F, and 
atmospheric pressure 29.90 inches. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Ar 
Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho (—)1°0174; (2) Ho (—)0°59/2; (3) Ho (—)0°58’. 

1632c. At GMT 6°03™298 on June 2, 1958, the upper limb of the moon is observed 
with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)2'6, from a height of eye of 35 feet. The 
hs is 1°12/6, air temperature (—) 23°F, and atmospheric pressure 29.04 inches. 

Required.—Ho using (1) tables 23 and 24, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 1°26/1; (2) Ho 1°24’. 

1632d. At GMT 12"44™018 on June 2, 1958, the lower limb of the moon is observed 
with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)3/2, from a height of eye of 22 feet. The 
hs is 0°24/4, air temperature 40°F, and atmospheric pressure 29.94 inches. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Air 
Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 1°07/4; (2) Ho 1°07/6; (3) Ho 1°04’. 

1632e. On January 19, 1958, Venus is observed with a marine sextant having an 
IC of (—)0/5, from a height of eye of 31 feet. The hs is 3°29'8, air temperature 55° F, 
and atmospheric pressure 30.15 inches. 
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Required—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Air 
Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 3°11/3; (2) Ho 3°11'1; (3) Ho 3°11’. 

1632f. Saturn is observed with a marine sextant having an IC of (—)2‘3, from a 
height of eye of 37 feet. The hs is 4°39'2, air temperature 76° F, and atmospheric 


pressure 28.89 inches. f 
Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Air 


Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 4°21'4; (2) Ho 4°21/1; (3) Ho 4°21’. 

1632g. Gienah is observed with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of 
eye of 44 feet. The hs is 2°46/1, air temperature 35°F, and atmospheric pressure 


29.92 inches. 
Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, (2) tables 23 and 24, and (3) Air 


Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 2°23'4; (2) Ho 2°23/6; (3) Ho 2°21’. 

1633. On June 2, 1958, a back sight is taken of the lower limb of the sun, with a 
marine sextant having an IC of (+) 1‘7, from a height of eye of 49 feet. The measured 
sextant altitude is 141°04/9. 

Required.—Ho using (1) Nautical Almanac, and (2) Air Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Ho 39°15/0; (2) Ho 39°15’. 

1634. The horizontal angle between two objects is measured with a marine sextant 
having an IC of (+)4'0. The measured angle is 85°14/6. 

Required.—Corrected angle. 

Answer.—Corrected angle 85°18/6. 


CHAPTER XVII 
LINES OF POSITION FROM CELESTIAL OBSERVATIONS 


1701. Circles of equal altitude.—For every point on the earth there is a zenith 
(art. 1428) vertically overhead on the celestial sphere (art. 1403). Likewise, every 
point on the celestial sphere is vertically over some terrestrial point, called its geo- 
graphical position (GP). However, since the earth rotates on its axis, causing ap- 
parent rotation of the celestial sphere, the GP of any point on the celestial sphere is 
continually moving to the westward, at the rate of about 15° per hour. If a celestial 
body is changing its apparent position on the celestial sphere, this motion is added 
to that caused by rotation, so that the rates of motion of the GP’s of various bodies 
differ slightly. Further, this motion may not be exactly westward, having a small 
northerly or southerly component as the body changes declination, due either to its 
own proper motion or precession of the equinoxes (art. 1419), or a combination of the 
two. 

At any moment the declination of a celestial body is equal to the latitude of its 
GP. The Greenwich hour angle (GHA) of the body, if not greater than 180°, is 
equal to the longitude (west) of the GP. If the GHA is greater than 180°, its ex- 
plement (art. 027) is equal to the longitude. (east). Thus, if it is established that a 
body of known coordinates is in the zenith of an observer, the position of the observer 
is known. However, for the celestial bodies used in navigation, this condition rarely 
occurs for any individual observer, and is difficult to determine when it does occur. 

More commonly, the altitude (art. 1428) is measured, and from this the zenith 
distance (art. 1428) can be determined. This value defines a circle on the earth, as 
shown in figure 1701a. Thus, if the observer is one mile from the GP, in any direction, 
he is 1’ from it, and his zenith is 1’ from the celestial body. Anywhere on a circle of one 
mile (1’) radius, with the GP as the center, the zenith distance is 1’. Similarly, if 
the zenith distance is 10°, the observer may be anywhere on a circle (assuming a 
spherical earth) of radius 1060=600 miles, with the GP as the center. If the zenith 
distance is 30°, the radius is 1,800 miles; if 60°, the radius is 3,600 miles; and if 90° 
(body on the celestial horizon), the radius is 5,400 miles. This is a great circle dividing 
the earth into two hemispheres. Anywhere within that hemisphere having the GP 
as its center the celestial body is above the celestial horizon. Anywhere within the 
opposite hemisphere the body is below the celestial horizon. 

These circles of equal altitude are circles of position, or circular lines of position. 
Two such circles for different celestial bodies, or for the same body at different times, 
may intersect at two points, as shown in figure 1701b. If these circles have radii 
equal to the zenith distances at the observer, the position of the observer is established 
at one of the two intersections. Normally, these intersections are separated by such 
great distances that no question arises as to which represents the position of the ob- 
server. However, uncertainty can be removed if additional altitude circles can be 
established by observation of other celestial bodies. It would be a rare coincidence 
for a third such circle to pass through both intersections of the first two. The third 
observation also serves as a check on the accuracy of the first two. The ambiguity 
might also be resolved by noting the azimuth of either or both of the bodies, for the 
azimuth should be in the same direction as the radius of the circle of position, measured 


at the intersection. 
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1702. Utilizing circles of equal altitude.—For most altitudes conveniently ob. 
served, the plotting of circles of equal altitude involves certain difficulties. Because 
of the long radii of such circles, a chart of very small scale would be needed, and vir- 
tually any chart distortion would introduce some error, unless an azimuthal projection 
(ch. III) centered upon the GP were used, an impractical procedure with a moving 
GP for each body. The appearance of two circles of equal altitude plotted on a 
Mercator chart is shown in figure 1702. 

It has been suggested that the second difficulty, that of distortion, might be over- 
come by plotting directly on a sphere, using equipment designed for this purpose. 
While theoretically sound, this procedure does not overcome the first difficulty, that 
of scale, and has not proved practical. A variation of this has been the use of movable 
arcs, by which a small-scale model of one or more navigational triangles (art. 1433) is 
mechanically produced. The coordinates are carefully measured by means of sliding 
indices controlled by verniers or micrometers. Another variation has been a graphical 
solution based upon the drawing of a diagram according to any of various principles. 
Although a number of mechanical and graphical solutions have been devised, and some 
have proved practical (ch. XXI), none has been generally accepted as superior to the 
commonly used tabular methods of solution. 


Sage 3 


see oe 


Fieure 1701a.—Circles of equal altitude. Figure 1701b.—Intersections of two circles of 
equal altitude. 


However, as the altitude of a body increases, reducing the zenith distance, both 
distortion and scale difficulties decrease. Also, on a Mercator chart, they decrease 
as the GP approaches the equator. The observation of a celestial body near the zenith 
is difficult, but in the case of the sun no alternative may be available near noon in the 
tropics. Such a situation does provide an easy solution and may permit obtaining of 
a fix from two observations of the same body, with only a few minutes between ob- 
servations. This solution is discussed further in article 2011. 

. 1703. The line of position.—For zenith distances too great to plot conveniently 

a line of position can be laid down in another manner. j 
The altitude of a celestial body may be measured. After appropriate corrections 

are applied, this is called observed altitude (Ho). For the instant of observation, the 
altitude and azimuth at some convenient assumed position (AP) near the actual fase 
tion of the observer are determined by calculation or equivalent process. The differ- 
ence between this computed altitude (He) and Ho is the altitude difference (a), some- 
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Figure 1702.—Circles of equal altitude on a Mercator chart. 


times called altitude intercept. Since a is the difference in altitude at the assumed 
and actual positions, it is also the difference in zenith distance, and therefore the 
difference in radii of the circles of equal altitude at the two places. The position having 
the greater altitude is on the circle of smaller radius, and hence is closer to the GP of 
the body. In figure 1703a the AP is shown on the inner circle. Hence, Hc is greater 
than Ho. 

The line of position can be plotted by using part of the information within the 
broken circle of figure 1703a, as shown in figure 1703b. First, the AP is plotted. The 
circle of equal altitude through this position is not needed, and is not plotted. From 
the AP the azimuth line is measured toward or away from the GP as appropriate, and 
the altitude difference is measured along this line. At the point thus located, a line is 
drawn perpendicular to the azimuth line. For several miles on each side of the azimuth 
line, this perpendicular can be considered part of the circle of position through the 
observer, as shown in figure 1703a. This perpendicular is the line of position. It is 
labeled with the time of observation above the line, and the name of the celestial body 
below the line, as shown in figure 1703b. 

For neatness of plot the azimuth line should not be extended beyond the line of 
position or the AP, unless it is extended a short distance in the direction of the body, 
and the symbol of the body observed is shown to indicate whether a ‘“‘toward” or 
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TUDE FO “away” observation. This 

« yn ® ae . Spy, oe is used in the examples 
5S, NATUDE OR. Coney ears of H.O. Pub. No. 214. Some 
LY q 4 Qe ho y XS navigators omit the azimuth 
Tee me XK line, showing only the AP and 
/ RY, \G, \ line of position, and using a 


straightedge as a guide for the 
\ ‘ dividers in measuring the alti- 
\\ tude difference. This is good 
practice, for it reduces the num- 
| | ber of lines on the plotting 
| sheet, and therefore minimizes 

the possibility of making an 
error. However, until one gains 
confidence in plotting lines of 
position, it is desirable to show 
the azimuth line. 

For plotting a line of posi- 
tion from a celestial observation, 
then, only the assumed posi- 
tion, altitude difference (with 
Figure 1708a.—The basis for the line of position from an indication of which altitude 

a celestial observation. is greater), and azimuth are 
needed. 

The assumed position is chosen somewhat arbitrarily. It may be the dead reck- 
oning position, an estimated position, or any arbitrarily chosen position nearby. Most 
commonly, however, the assumed latitude (aL) is taken as the nearest whole degree 
of latitude to the DR or EP; and the assumed longitude (an) is selected so that the 
local hour angle is a whole degree. The location of the line of position is independent 
of the location of the AP (within reasonable limits), assuming only that the altitude 
difference is measured from the AP used for determining He. That is, each AP has 
its own altitude difference, depending upon its distance from the line of position. 

The altitude difference, the numerical difference between He and Ho, is customarily 
expressed in nautical miles (minutes of arc), and labeled T or A to indicate whether 
the line of position is toward or away from the GP, as measured from the AP: 


He 37°51'6 He 61°57'3 
Ho 37°43/9 Ho 62°12°7 
a 7.7A a 15.4T 
The azimuth is customarily determined by com- AP 


putation or table at the time of determining He. 
This method of plotting a line of position from a 
celestial observation was suggested by Marcq St.-Hilaire 
(art. 2108), and generally bears his name. It is used 
almost universally by modern navigators. The method 
is based upon knowledge of one point on the line, and 
the direction of the line. Another method of utilizing 
the same principle is to assume the latitude and com- *. 
pute the longitude at which the line of position crosses ss 
that parallel (the time sight method, art. 2106), or é 
vice versa. When this method is used, the azimuth Figure 1703b.—A line of position 


1s customarily found separately, from a table or graph. Capa ee 0643. FBS 
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A third method is to compute two points on the line of position and draw a straight 
line through them. This line is a chord, rather than a tangent, of the circle of position, 
but in most cases the difference is negligible. This third method was that originally 
proposed by Captain Thomas H. Sumner (art. 131), and for this reason the resulting 
line of position is sometimes called a Sumner line, although the expression may be 
applied to any line of position resulting from celestial observation. 

When celestial navigation is used, plotting is generally done on plotting sheets (art. 
323) published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office. These are less expensive than 
charts, and the absence of detail eliminates a possible source of confusion and error. 

1704. Using lines of position from celestial observations.—Like any other line of 
position, one resulting from a celestial observation does not pinpoint the position of 
the craft, but may provide all the information needed to insure safety of the vessel. 
The selection of a celestial body and the time of observation to provide the desired 
information is based upon the fact that the line of position is perpendicular to the 
azimuth line. If the celestial body is on or near the celestial meridian, the line of 
position is a latitude line, indicating the latitude at the time of observation, some- 
times called the observed latitude. Similarly, a body on or near the prime vertical pro- 
vides a longitude line, indicating the observed longitude. One ahead or astern provides 
a speed line, since the line of position is perpendicular to the course, and hence is an 
indication of the speed made good since the last speed line or fix. Similarly, a body 
on the beam provides a course line which indicates to what extent the course is being 
made good. If the azimuth line is perpendicular to a coast line, shoal, or other hazard, 
the line of position indicates the distance of the vessel from the danger. Passage 
parallel to such a danger, or between two of them, might be made safely by means of 
a series of observations of a body on the beam during passage, without fixing the 
position of the vessel. This problem might be simplified by precomputing the sextant 
altitude at intervals during passage, and plotting this versus time on cross-section 
paper, so that sextant altitudes can be compared immediately with the values taken 
from the curve to determine any deviation from the desired track. In a perpendicular 
approach to a coast, the point at which landfall will be made can be predicted with 
considerable accuracy if a body having an azimuth parallel to the beach is observed. 

During twilight, with clear skies, the selection of a celestial body to provide 
desired information is simply a matter of choosing the body with azimuth nearest that 
desired, remembering that bodies having azimuths differing by 180° should provide the 
same line of position. Observation of bodies in opposite directions provides a check, 
and a better one than two observations of the same body, or observations of two bodies 
having nearly the same azimuth, for any constant error in the observations, such as 
might be caused by abnormal dip, can be eliminated by observing bodies on opposite 
azimuths and using a line midway between the two plotted lines of position. 

When a limited number of bodies is available for a considerable period, as during 
daylight, the best time to make an observation to obtain a line of position in a desired 
direction can be determined by means of an azimuth table or diagram, or an inspection 
table such as H.O. Pub. No. 214. The azimuth is located, and the corresponding 
meridian angle is recorded. The meridian angle can then be converted to GHA, and 
the time at which this GHA occurs can be determined from the almanac (art. 2104). 

Lines of position can be used for determining an estimated position (art. 1705), or 
they can be advanced or retired (art. 1706) to obtain a fix (art. 1707) or running fix 
(art. 1708). If a single body is available for observation, increased accuracy can 
usually be obtained by making three or more observations, adjusting all lines to a 
common time (art. 1706), and using either the middle line, or the average position of all 
lines. 
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1705. Estimated position.—As indicated in chapter VIII, a dead reckoning (DR) 
position is determined by advancing a known position for courses and distances. In 
the absence of additional information, the DR position is the best estimate of the posi- 
tion of the vessel. However, the expression estimated position (EP) is generally applied 
to one determined by using additional but inconclusive information. If the effects 
of wind and current can be estimated, and these effects have not been considered in 
establishing the DR position, they can be applied separately to establish an EP. As 
each additional item of information is received, an improved estimate might be made. 

A single line of position can 
be useful in establishing an esti- 

EP after observation of sun » yy 1630 EP mated position. If an accurate 
line is obtained, the actual posi- 
tion is somewhere on this line. 
In the absence of better infor- 
mation, a perpendicular from 
the previous DR position or EP 
to the line of position establishes 
the new EP, as shown in figure 
1705a. The foot of the perpen- 
dicular from the AP has no sig- 


nificance in this regard, since it 
Figure 1705a.—Estimated positions before and after ob- jg ysed only to locate the line of 
servation of the sun for a line of position, allowing for nae 
current. position. 


The establishment of a good 
EP is dependent upon accurate interpretation of all information available. Generally, 
such ability can be acquired only by experience. If, in the judgment of the nav- 
igator or captain, the course has been made good, but the speed has been uncertain, 
the best estimate of the position might be at the intersection of the course line and 
the line of position, as shown in figure 1705b. If the speed since the last fix is considered 
accurate, but the course is considered uncertain, the EP might be at the intersection 
of the line of position and an are centered on the previous fix and of radius equal to 
distance traveled, as shown in figure 1705c. 


1210 FIX 


0700 FIX —0700 FIX 


~ distance ____ 


1100 EP 


FIGURE 1705b.— An estimated position when the Fraure 1705¢.—An estimated position when the 
course and a line of position are considered speed and a line of position are considered 
accurate. accurate. 


0700 FIX 


1100 EP 


Figure 1705d.—An estimated position when a 
line of position is considered of first accuracy, 


speed of second accuracy, and course of third 
accuracy. 
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More often, neither course nor speed is known to be entirely accurate, but if one 
1S considered more accurate than the other, the EP may be located accordingly. Even 
the line of position might properly be considered of questionable accuracy, and some 
estimate of its reliability established. Figure 1705d shows an EP that might be 
established by considering the line of position of greatest. but incomplete accuracy, 
the speed of secondary accuracy, and the course as least accurate. 

The expression most probable position (MPP) is sometimes used as the equivalent 
of estimated position. However, the former is of somewhat broader application, since 
it may apply equally well to establishment of the fix when more than two lines of 
position are available. 

Further discussion of navigational accuracy is included in chapter XXIX. 

1706. Advancing and retiring lines of position.—For a stationary observer, lines 
of position resulting from observations made at different times are equally applicable 
without adjustment. However, for a moving observer, as one aboard a vessel underway 
at sea, any line of position (except a course line) applies only to the position at the time 
of observation. If lines resulting from observations made at different times are to be 
utilized for determining position, they should be adjusted for the motion of the observer 
between observations. 

A line of position resulting from observation of a celestial body can be advanced 
or retired in the same manner as other lines of position (ch. IX), by selecting any 
point associated with the line of position and running it forward or backward by dead 
reckoning, or by estimate. For most accurate results, the best estimate of course and 
speed made good (over the bottom) between the time of observation and the time to 
which the line is to be adjusted should be used. Any error in determining these values is 
reflected in the adjusted line of position. However, error in speed does not affect the 
accuracy of an adjusted course line, nor does error in course introduce an appreciable 
error in the accuracy of an adjusted speed line. The time label of an adjusted line of 
position includes both the time of observation and the time to which the line is adjusted. 

As in the case of a line of position resulting from observation of the bearing of an 
identifiable, charted object (art. 904), the number of lines on the chart can be kept 
to a minimum, reducing the possibility of confusion, by adjusting the point from which 
the line is drawn. In the case of celestial navigation, this is the assumed position. 
This method applies equally well to all observations, and avoids some possible dif- 
ficulty which might arise in advancing a line of position nearly parallel to the course 
line. When the AP is advanced or retired, the initial line of position need not be 
drawn unless it serves some useful purpose. 

1707. The fix.—The common intersection of two or more lines of position con- 
stitutes a fix, regardless of the source of the position lines, provided only that the lines 
are based upon simultaneous observations. Celestial observations are seldom simul- 
taneous because all sights of a group are customarily taken by a single observer, usually 
the navigator. If observations are made a few minutes apart (a round of sights), as 
during a twilight period, all lines are adjusted to a common time, and the position 
is considered a fix, rather than a running fix. Many navigators advance earlier lines 
to the time of the last observation, and consider the fix applicable at this time, as 
shown in figure 1707a. An alternative procedure, which is gaining in acceptance, is 
to advance earlier sights and retire later ones to an intermediate time, cither the time 
of the mid observation or a convenient time during the period of observation, such 
as a whole, half, or quarter hour. This results in a more accurate and convenient time 
of the fix. In figure 1707b the lines of figure 1707a are adjusted to a common time at 
a whole hour. With any procedure, the time of the fix is the common time to which 
the lines of position are adjusted. 
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Ficure 1707a.—A fix obtained by advancing earlier lines of position to the time of the last 
observation. 


In figures 1707a and 1707b the assumed positions are typical of those which might 
be used with a modern method of sight reduction such as H.O. Pub. No. 214 (ch. XX). 
Any position in the vicinity might be used. If the dead reckoning (or estimated) 
position at the time of each observation is used as the assumed position for that sight, 
all sights are plotted from the DR position (or EP) at the time for which the fix is 
desired. If the same AP is used for all sights, the advanced or retired AP’s are along a 
straight line extending in the direction of the course line, the AP corresponding to the 
earliest observation being farthest advanced along this line, and others progressing 
along it in a direction opposite to that of the course. If there is any change of course 
or speed between observations, this should be considered in advancing or retiring a line 
of position, as it would in running forward the dead reckoning. Under normal condi- 
tions, lines of position adjusted for a short interval to obtain a fix are moved by dead 
reckoning, without separate allowance for current. 

Two lines of position provide a fix, but when additional celestial bodies are available, 
it is good practice to observe them. Additional lines serve as a check on the accuracy of 
the first two, and should decrease the error of the fix. However, the increased accuracy 


0610 
DR 


Figure 1707b.—A fix obtained by adjusting the lines of position of figure 1707a to a 
convenient time during the period of observation. 
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of a fix resulting from a number of lines of position, over that resulting from only 
two, is not great under normal conditions, and the principal reason for the additional 
observations is the increased confidence the navigator has in the reliability of his fix. 

In selecting bodies for observation, one should generally consider azimuth pri- 
marily, and such factors as brightness, altitude, etc., secondarily. Individual cir- 
cumstances, however, may dictate departures from this procedure. During twilight, 
when skies are clear and the entire horizon is good, one generally has ample choice of 
bodies to observe. It is good practice to make several more observations than the 
minimum considered acceptable, so that additional lines of position will be available, 
if needed, to resolve possible ambiguities or confirm doubtful results. 

Sights need not be solved in the order taken. During evening twilight the brightest 
bodies should be observed first, as soon as they can be “brought down”’ successfully 
to the horizon. During morning twilight the reverse is true, the dimmer stars being 
observed while they are still visible. However, with advance planning, one can include 
in the list of bodies to be observed those which should provide the best fix. 

If all observations were precisely correct, in every detail, the resulting lines of 
position would meet at a point. However, this is rarely the case. Three observations 
generally result in lines of position forming a triangle. If this triangle is not more than 
two or three miles on a side under good conditions, and five to ten miles under unfavorable 
conditions, there is normally no reason to suppose that a mistake has been made. Even 
a point fix, however, is not necessarily accurate. An uncorrected error in time, for 
instance, would move the entire fix eastward if early and westward if late, at the rate of 
1’ of longitude for each 4° of error in time. 

With two or four observations, the ideal is to have them crossing at angles of 
90°. With three observations, the ideal is angles of 60°. With three observations it 
is good practice to observe bodies differing in azimuth by 120°, as nearly as possible. 
This provides lines of position crossing at angles of 60°, and, in addition, any constant 
error in altitude is eliminated, serving only to increase or decrease the size of the tri- 
angle, but not affecting the position of its center. If the azimuths differ by 60°, a large 
constant error in altitude would result in a fix outside the triangle, asshown in figure 1707c. 


FIX 


Figure 1707c.—A fix from three lines of position, assuming a constant error in altitude. If all lines 
are moved away (in this case) from the bodies observed, they would meet in a point which might 
be either inside (left) or outside (right) the triangle. 
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With lines of position crossing at 60°, the assumed constant error for a fix outside 
the triangle is three times that for a fix inside the triangle. With four bodies, 
azimuths differing by 90° produce a box fix, with constant error eliminated by using 
the mid point as the fix. With more than four observations, the selection of the fix 
becomes more complex, and general rules are probably undesirable. The evaluation of 
each observation and the exercise of judgment become of greater importance. What- 
ever the number of observations, common practice, backed by logic, is to take the 
center of the figure formed unless there is reason for deviating from this procedure. 
By “center” is meant the point representing the least total error of all lines considered 
reliable. With three lines of position, the center is considered that point, within the 
triangle, which is equidistant from the three sides. It may be found by bisecting the 
angles, but more commonly it is located by eye. If a fix outside the triangle is to be 
used, and eye interpolation is not considered sufficiently reliable, the point can be 
found by bisecting two external angles and the internal angle at the third intersection. 
If a constant error is assumed, the most probable position of the fix can always be 
found, whether within or outside the triangle, by bisecting the angle formed by azimuth 
lines originating at each intersection. 

The matter of navigational errors as applied to this problem is further discussed 
in chapter XXIX. 

1708. A running fix (R fix), in celestial navigation, is a position obtained by 
observations separated by a considerable time interval, usually several hours. The 
usual occasion for a running fix is the availability of a single celestial body for observa- 
tion, generally the sun. The delay between observations is usually to permit the 
azimuth to change sufficiently to provide a good angle of cut between lines of position. 
Thus, the sun may be observed about 0900, and again about noon. 

Generally, a longer wait results in a more nearly perpendicular intersection of 
the two lines of position, but it may also increase the error of the advanced line. The 
earlier line is advanced for the course and distance made good. The ability with 
which these can be predicted determines the accuracy of the running fix, assuming 
accurate observation, sight reduction, and plotting. For this reason it is impractical 
to set a specific time limit upon the advancement of a line of position. This should be 
determined by the conditions of each situation, in the best judgment of the navigator. 
Experience is valuable in acquiring such judgment. 

When an observation of a single body is made, with the intent of later advancing 
it to obtain a running fix with a second observation, the line of position should be 
plotted for the time of observation, regardless of the method used for advancing it, 
for the single line usually provides some useful information, as indicated in article 
1704. 

Allowance for current, when advancing a line of position, can be made by solving 
a vector diagram, as indicated in article 807, to determine the course and speed made 
good. An alternative method is to advance the AP or line without allowance for 
current, and then to advance it a second time in the direction of set of the current, 
for a distance equal to the drift multiplied by the number of hours between the time 
of observation and the time to which the line is advanced. This method is illustrated 
in figure 1708a. The distance AB is equal to the distance between the 0800 and 1152 
DR positions. The direction BC is the estimated set of the current, and the length BC 
is the distance through which the current is assumed to act. 

A third method provides accurate results even when a reliable estimate of the 
urrent is not available, provided (1) a good fix was obtained several hours before the 
ime of observation, and (2) the average current between the time of the previous fix 
and the time of observation can be assumed to continue until the time to which the 
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Figure 1708a.—Advancing a line of position with allowance for current, 
without determining course and speed made good. 


line is to be advanced. This method is illustrated in figure 1708b. The 0510 fix 
is shown at the left, and the DR positions at 0830 and 1215, the ship being on course 
074°, speed 12 knots. The sun is observed at 0830 and again at 1215, and it is desired 
to advance the earlier line to obtain a running fix at 1215. The lines of position at 
0830 and 1215 are plotted. To advance the 0830 line of position, the distance AB 
is assumed to increase uniformly with time interval from 0510. The interval to 0830 
h m 
is 3°20™, and that to 1215 is 7°05". Therefore, A’B! = ABX Go =ABX2.1. The 
advanced line of position is drawn through B’, parallel to the original line through B. 
The running fix is at the intersection of the 1215 line and the advanced 0830 line. 
The set of the average current between 0510 and 0830 is the direction from A’ 
to the 1215 running fix, and the drift is equal to this distance divided by 7°05". The 
direction of a straight line (not shown) from the 0510 fix to the 1215 running fix is 


0510 
FIX 


Figure 1708b.—Advancing a line of position without previous knowledge of the current. 
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the course made good between 0510 and 0830, and the length of this line divided by 
the time (7205") is the speed made good to 0830. : a 

The points B and B’ need not be at the intersection of the lines of position and 
the course line. Any point on the line of position can be used, and the line A’B’ 
drawn parallel to AB. Changes of course and speed do not affect the accuracy of the 
solution as long as A’B’ is parallel to AB. 

Several other variations are possible. A convenient one is to measure the dis- 
tance from the earlier fix to point B, and divide this by the time to determine an “as- 
sumed” speed (based upon the assumption that point B represents the position of the 
vessel at the time of observation), and then to use this speed to advance the line of 
position. This variation should not be used without adjustment if a change of course 
or speed is involved between the earlier fix and the time to which the line is to be 
advanced. 

This method should be used with caution. Any error in either the earlier fix 
or the first line of position is increased in proportion to the elapsed time. ‘Thus, in 
figure 1708b, if AB is in error by one mile, A’B’ is in error by 2.1 miles. It should 
not be used when there is reason to suspect a change in current between fixes. 

1709. Celestial navigation and dead reckoning.—As indicated in chapter VIII, 
dead reckoning consists of advancing a known position for courses and speeds. Some 
difference in technique arises from a difference of opinion among navigators on the 
definition of (1) ‘known position” and (2) courses and speeds. 

Regarding the first, no position determined by celestial navigation as commonly 
practiced at sea is known with perfect accuracy. An average error of two miles is 
realistic. Because of the varying conditions encountered, it is difficult to establish 
limits of a “known” position. In general, however, a reasonably reliable fix or running 
fix is considered sufficiently accurate to justify a new start in the dead reckoning. An 
estimated position or a fix or running fix of doubtful accuracy is considered an indi- 
cation, but an inconclusive one, of the error in the dead reckoning. Therefore, it is 
considered good practice to avoid starting a new dead reckoning track from such a 
position unless there is a compelling reason for doing so. After long experience and 
the development of sound judgment, a navigator might acquire great skill in establish- 
ing a most probable position of sufficient reliability to justify more frequent breaks 
in the continuity of the dead reckoning, but even under these conditions any reasonable 
element of doubt should be given great respect. 

What has been said regarding ‘known position” applies, also, in large measure to 
course and speed. The course steered and the speed at which a ship is being driven 
forward by its engines can be determined with relatively little error. Allowance for 
wind and current is a matter largely of judgment based upon experience. If the dead 
reckoning is to be meaningful, considerable caution should be exercised in allowing for 
wind and current when determining the course and speed to use for plotting. In the 
absence of information of a high degree of reliability, it is considered prudent to deter- 
mine dead reckoning without allowing for estimated effects of wind and current. 

In the absence of better information, then, it is considered good practice to start 
a new dead reckoning track only from a reliable fix or running fix, and to use courses 
and speeds without allowance for wind and current. This does not mean, however, 
that the navigator should not continually be aware of the possibility of error in his 
position as determined by dead reckoning, nor should he fail to make an estimate of 
the size and direction of the error. In this ability, and that of accurately interpreting 
all navigational information received, lies the test of a good navigator. This is largely 
the art of navigation, as distinguished from the somewhat mechanical process of making 
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observations and computing and plotting the results, and also from the science of 
devising the aids that are used in modern navigation. 

When it is desired to determine “average current,” this expression being used to mean 
the resultant of all dead reckoning errors, the dead reckoning should be run forward 
from a fix (not a running fix) to the time of the next fix (or running fix if the method 
of art. 1708 is used). A dead reckoning position determined in any other way is not 
usable, unless it is adjusted to provide a ‘“no-current” position. A straight line con- 
necting such a dead reckoning position and the fix at the same time indicates the 
current. The direction of the line from the DR position to the fix is the set of the cur- 
rent, and the length of this line divided by the number of hours since the last fix is the 
drift, as in piloting. 

Problems 


A plotting sheet such as H.O. 3000-9Z (or 3000-5), covering latitudes 27° to 30° 
north and south is needed for most of the problems of this chapter. If this is not avail- 
able, one can be constructed by means of table 5, as explained in article 307; or small 
area plotting sheets can be constructed as explained in article 324. 

1703a. In each of the following, determine the altitude difference, a, and label it 
T or A, as appropriate: 


He Ho 
(1) 13°21 18°25'9 
(2) 53 02¢7 5273040 
(3) (—)0°05!2 (—)0°12'7 
(4) (—)0°1171 : 0°01/1 


Answers.—(1) a 4.5T, (2) a 27.2A, (3) a@7.5A, (4) @12.2T. 
1703b. The 0930 DR position of a ship is lat. 29°20'4N, long. 1380°25'2W. At 
this time the navigator observes the sun, and computes He and Zn for the 0930 DR 
position, as follows: He 45°42'9, Ho 45°50/2, Zn 157°3. As a check, he also solves 
the same sight for an assumed position of lat. 29°00‘0N, long. 130°30'0W, with the 
following results: He 46°00/0, Zn 157°0. 
Required.—Plot the two lines of position, and account for the result. 
Answer.—The two lines of position plot as approximately the same line, which is 
not dependent upon the assumed position, but only upon the observed altitude and 
the time of observation. 
1705a. The 0500 fix of a ship is lat. 27°10/0N, long. 142°55'5W. The ship is on 
course 068°, speed 9 knots. At 0800 the navigator observes the sun, with the following 
results: 
a 6.6T aL, 27°00'0N 
Zn 105°0 ar 142°39'1 W 


The current since the morning fix is estimated to set 130°, at a drift of 1.4 knots. 

Required.—(1) The 0800 DR position. 

(2) The 0800 EP if there were no observation, and no current was anticipated. 

(3) The 0800 EP using the current, if there were no observation. 

(4) The 0800 EP using the line of position, but not the current. 

(5) The 0800 EP using all available information. 

Answers.—(1) 0800 DR: L 27°20/0N,  142°27/2 W; (2) 0800 EP without current 
and line of position: L 27°20/0N, d 142°27/2 W; (3) 0800 EP with current but no line 
of position: L.27°17/4N, \ 142°23/5 W; (4) 0800 EP with line of position but no current: 
L 27°19/5N, d 142°25/3 W; (5) 0800 EP with current and line of position: L 27°18°7 N, 
d 142°25'8 W. 
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1705b. The 0530 fix of a ship is lat. 28°55/8 N, long. 161°51°7 EH. The ship is on 
course 060°, speed 10 knots. At 0830 the navigator observes the sun, with the follow- 
ing results: 
a 6.7A aL, 29°00'0N 
Zn 110°0 ar 162°28'9 KE 


Required.—(1) The 0830 EP if the course is believed to have been made good, and 
the line of position is considered accurate. 

(2) The 0830 EP if the speed is believed to be correct, and the line of position is 
considered accurate. 

(3) The 0830 EP if the course and speed are considered of equal reliability, and 
the line of position is considered accurate. 

(4) The 0830 EP if the course is of questionable accuracy, but considered more 
reliable than the speed, and the line of position is considered accurate. 

(5) The 0830 EP if the speed is of questionable accuracy, but considered more 
reliable than the course, and the line of position is considered accurate. 

(6) The 0830 EP if the course is believed to have been made good, and the error 
contributed by the uncertainty of the line of position is believed to be twice that 
contributed by the uncertainty of the speed. 

Answers.—(1) 0830 EP: L 29°13'5.N, \ 162°26'3E; (2) 0830 EP: L 29°06‘5N, 
» 162°23/6 E; (3) 0830 EP: L 29°09'8N, A 162°25'0E; (4) 0830 EP: any place between 
(1) and (3); (5) 0830 EP: any place between (2) and (3); (6) 0830 EP: L 29°11/4N, 
d 162°22'8K. 

1707a. At 1740 the navigator and two assistants observe simultaneously three 
stars, with the following results: 


Fomalhaut Deneb Aldebaran 
He». '28°1073 34°59'6 39°52/8 
Ho 28°05/3 30-000 39°46/8 
Zn 210°0 308°7 089°3 
aL 28°00/0N 28°00/0N 28°00/0 N 
GN. 42°31 (7 W 42°29'0 W 42° 2S 2 WV. 


Requred.—The 1740 fix. 

Answer.—1740 fix: L 28°06/6N, \ 42°30/5 W. 

1707b. The 1800 DR position of a ship is lat. 27°02/2N, long. 170°17/0W. The 
ship is on course 045°, speed 14 knots. During evening twilight the navigator observes 
three stars, with the following results: 


Dubhe Altair Spica 
Time 1815 1821 1830 
He 34245/2 DOES 47°24'8 
Ho, 843513 DANS GE 47°20'4 
2m 33125 090°3 219°9 
aL, 27°00/0N 27°00. 0,N 27°00'0N 
ad 170°10/2W 170°05'0 W 169°54'8 W 


Required.—The 1830 fix. 
Answer.—1830 fix: L 27°11/5N, \ 170°00/5 W. 
1707c. The 1930 DR position of a ship is lat. 29°10°55, long. 122°385/4W. The 


ship is on course 320°, speed 16 knots. During evening twilight the navigator observes 
a planet and two stars, with the following results: 
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Saturn 

1931 
46°58/5 
46°55'5 
02375 
29°00/08 
122°55'0 W 


Required.—The 1942 fix. 


Regulus 
1942 
53°04/0 
53°09'3 
170°2 
29°00/0S 
122°4571 W 
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Rigil Kent. 
1951 
24°19/5 
24°30/0 
297°6 
29°00/0S 
122°3572 W 


Answer.—1942 fix: L 29°05'358, \ 122°47/4 W. 


1707d. The 0500 DR position of a ship is lat. 29°53/9N, long. 69°32/1 W. 


ship is on course 130°, speed 13 


knots. 


a planet and two stars, with the following results: 


Mars 

0451 
17°14/1 
17° 2455 
130°1 

aL 30°00/0N 
an 69°41'7W 


Required.—The 0500 fix. 


Time 
He 
Ho 
Zn 


Kochab 
0502 
38°26/2 
38°19/2 
300.2 
30°00/0 N 
69°30/0 W 


The 


During morning twilight the navigator observes 


Spica 

0511 

Soo Dee 
33°47'8 
237.9 
30°00/0 N 
69°18/3 W 


Answer.—0500 fix: L 29°54'0N,  69°30/5 W. 
1707e. The 0930 DR position of a ship is lat. 28°40'4N, long. 125°30/4E. The 


ship is on course 220°, speed 25 knots. 


The navigator observes the sun and moon, and 


solves each sight from the DR position at the time of sight, with the following results: 


Time 
He 
Ho 
Zn 


Required.—The 0943 fix. 


Sun 
0936 
54°24 73 
54°267°3 
200°2 


Moon 
0943 
37°07°9 
Br Ae, 
142°6 


Answer.—0943 fix: L 28°32'1N, \ 125°32‘3 EK. 


1707f. A ship is on course 314°, speed 24 knots. 


During evening twilight the 


navigator observes two stars and the moon, and solves all three sights using assumed 
latitude 28°00/0S, assumed longitude 41°19'5 W as the AP, with the following results: 


Peacock 
1855 
51-1276 
Ho p57 9 
Zn 194°7 


Required.—The 1900 fix. 


Time 
He 


Moon 
1900 
66°58/2 
6/°0152 
300°5 


_Alpheratz 
1905 
23°00'5 
RNS Wael 
038°2 


Answer.—1900 fix: L 28°03'5S, \ 41°26/5 W. 
1707g. The 0400 DR position of a ship is lat. 27°01'8 N, long. 51°36‘0E. The 


ship is on course 037°, speed 20 


knots. 


At 0545 the course is changed to 309°. 


During 


morning twilight the navigator observes two stars, with the following results: 


Time 
a 

Zn 
aL 

an 


Vega 

0537 

4.5 T 
300°5 
27°00/0 N 
51°45/2 E 


Alpheratz 
0602 

7.8 T 
07527 
27°00'0 N 
51°50/1 E 
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Required.—The 0602 fix. 


Answer.—0602 fix: L 27°28/1 N, \ 51°51'1 E. 
1707h. The 0600 DR position of a ship is lat. 27°50'3 N, long. 20°58'2 W. The 


ship is on course 000°, speed 20 knots. 


four stars, with the following results: 


Dubhe 
0551 
29°01/1 
D8e03 4 
330°0 

aL 28°00'0N 
an 20°54'6 W 


Required.—The 0600 fix. 


Time 
He 
Ho 
Zn 


Kaus Aust. 
0554 
DISSES 
pet al belt 
149°7 
28°00‘0 N 
21°08'4 W 


Spica 

0558 
37°59/4 
38°03'5 
2300 
28°00/0 N 
20°56.7 W 


Answer.—0600 fix: L 27°53'5N, \ 20°55/0 W. 
1707i. The 1815 DR position of a ship is lat. 29°41/5S, long. 163°52'3 W. The 


ship is on course 295°, speed 18 knots. 
serves three stars, with the following results: 


Regulus 

1810 
45°18'6 
45°26'2 
040°2 
30°00/0S 
163°45'0 W 


Time 
He 
Ho 
Zn. 
aL 

an 


d 163°50'6 W. 


Pollux 
1815 


35°50°7 
36°03 4 


350°7 


30°00°0S 
163°49'8 W 
Requred.—(1) The 1815 fix, assuming random errors. 


(2) The 1815 fix, assuming a constant error. 
Answers.—(1) 1815, fix: pn 2924772.5, dX 16325122 Wer (2) ,1315 fix: 1 29°55 
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During morning twilight the navigator observes 


Vega 

0604 
54°88 a1 
54°28'5 
057°3 
28°00'0 N 
20° SSW. 


During evening twilight the navigator ob- 


Aldebaran 
1821 
22°50'8 
PAO ot. 
300°5 
30°00/0S 
163°54'0 W 


1708a. The 0830 DR position of a ship is lat. 29°25'4S, long. 9°34'7 E. The ship 


is on course 326°, speed 22 knots. 


at 1200, with the following results: 


Time 
a 

Zn 
aL 
an 


Sun 

0830 
152A 
062°3 
29°00'0S 
9°37/0 E 


Required.—The 1200 running fix. 
Answer.—1200 R fix: L 28°31/6S, \ 8°50/0 E. 


1708b. The 0900 DR position of a ship is lat. 28°05/6 N, long. 93°44/0 W. 


Sun 

1200 
28.4A 
169°5 
29°00/08S 
8°52/1 E 


The sun is observed during the morning, and again 


The 


ship is on course 220°, speed 20 knots, and is believed to be in a current with set of 


The sun is observed during the morning, and again 
at 1200, with the following results: 


110° and a drift of 1.5 knots. 


Time 
a 

Zn. 
al 

CDN 


Sun 

0900 
h.2 T 
103°2 
28°00'0 N 
93°54/0 W 


Sun 

1200 
17.0A 
172°0 
27°00/0 N 
94°38/9 W 
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Required.—The 1200 running fix. 

Answer.—1200 R fix: L 27°19’8N, d 94°17/5 W. 

1708c. The 0715 fix of a ship is lat. 28°28/9S, long. 81°14/8 W. The ship is on 
course 120°, speed 15 knots. During the morning the sun is observed twice, with the 
following results: 


Sun Sun 
Time 0945 1200 
a 94A 0 
Zn 095°0 005°0 


al, 29°00/0S 29°00‘/0S 
arn 80°26'1 W 80°11'2 W 


Required.—(1) The 1200 running fix, allowing for current. 

(2) Set and drift of the current. 

(3) Course made good between 0715 and 0945. 

Answers.—(1) 1200 R fix: L 29°01/08, \ 80°00/2 W; (2) set 049°, drift 1.1 kn.; 
(3) course made good 116°0. 

1708d. The 0500 fix of a ship is lat. 28°36'5.N, long. 143°22‘0E. The courses 
and speeds during the morning are as follows: 


Time Course Speed 
0500 047° 24 kn. 
0600 102° 20 kn. 
0715 038° 16 kn. 
0845 eine Meee 19 kn. 
1000 030° 23 kn. 
1045 085° 25. kn. 
During the morning the sun is observed twice, with the following results: 
Sun Sun 
Time 0915 1200 
a 88A 20.0A 
Zi N2520 oy 


aL, 29°00‘0N 29°00/0N 
arn 144°44/8E 145°29'8E 

Required.—(1) The 1200 running fix, allowing for current. 

(2) Set and drift of the current. 

(3) Course and speed made good between fixes, assuming no change in current. 

Answers.—(1) 1200 R fix: L 29°20'0N, > 145°33'0E; (2) set 200°, drift 1.7 
kn.; (3) course made good 070°, speed made good 17.7 kn. 

1709a. The 0400 DR position of a ship is lat. 27°41/85, long. 64°54‘0E. This 
position has been run forward from a fix at 1715 the previous evening. The ship is 
on course 215°, speed 19 knots, but at 0600 the course is changed to 125°. At 0715 
a fix locates the ship at lat. 28°23/0S, long. 65°04/3 E. 

Required.—Set and drift of the current between fixes. 

Answers.—Set 073°, drift 1.0 kn. 

1709b. The 0500 fix of a ship is lat. 27°09/0N, long. 158°09'5W. The ship is 
on course 310°, speed 14 knots. At 1155 a running fix locates the ship at lat. 28°01‘2 
N, long. 159°33/2W. A new dead reckoning plot is started from this position. At 
1900 a star fix is obtained, locating the ship at lat. 28°57‘8N, long. 160°54'9 W. 

Required.—Set and drift of the average current between morning and evening 
fixes. 

Answers.—Set 167°, drift 1.2 kn. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE ALMANAC 


1801. Introduction.—A requirement of celestial navigation is the availability of 
accurate predictions of the positions of the celestial bodies used. These predictions, 
with respect to the celestial equator system of coordinates (art. 1426), are contained in 
three publications of the United States Naval Observatory. Recent minor modifica- 
tions to these publications have not been incorporated in this printing. The solution 
for a celestial line of position consists principally of the conversion of tabulated coor- 
dinates to those on the horizon system of coordinates (art. 1428). 

The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac gives, to a high precision, de- 
tailed information on a large number of celestial bodies. This annual publication is 
arranged to suit the convenience of the astronomer, for whom it is primarily intended. 
The ephemeris is not needed for ordinary purposes of navigation, although it contains 
some information of general interest, such as various astronomical constants, details of 
eclipses, information on planetary configurations (art. 1422), and miscellaneous 
phenomena. Each volume of the ephemeris contains instructions for its use. 

The American Nautical Almanac, an annual publication, contains the astro- 
nomical information needed by the marine navigator. It is conveniently arranged to 
suit his needs, and the information is tabulated to a practical degree of precision (art. 
03), in general to the nearest 0/1 of arc and 1° of time, at hourly intervals. Beginning 
with the edition for 1958, this volume is a joint publication of the U. S. Naval Observa- 
tory and the British Admiralty, and incorporates a number of changes from previous 
editions. Extracts from the Nautical Almanac for that year are given in appendix V. 
These extracts, illustrating the various features of that publication, can be used in the 
solution of the various illustrative and sample problems of the present volume. 

The Air Almanac, published three times per year, is intended primarily for air 
navigators. In general, the information is similar to that of the Nautical Almanac, 
but is given to a precision of 1’ of arc and 1° of time, at intervals of 10™ (recent editions 
give values for the sun and Aries to a precision of 0/1). This publication is suitable 
for ordinary navigation at sea, but may lack the precision that is sometimes needed. 
The Air Almanac is a joint publication of the U.S. Naval Observatory and the British 
Air Council. Extracts from the Air Almanac are given in appendix W. 

A highly abbreviated, long-term almanac is given in appendix X. Because of the 
large intervals between entries, and the fact that no provision is made for nutation, 
information taken from this almanac may be of reduced accuracy. Although this 
accuracy 1s sufficient for most purposes of navigation, the almanac is not as convenient 
to use as either of those published by the U. S. Naval Observatory, and is not recom- 
mended when one of them is available. Instructions for its use are included in 
appendix X. 

1802. American Nautical Almanac.—The major portion of the Nautical 
Almanac is devoted to hourly tabulation of Greenwich hour angle and declination, to 
the nearest 0'1 of arc. On each set of facing pages, information is given for three con- 
secutive days. . On the left-hand page, successive columns give GHA of Aries and both 
GHA and declination of Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, followed by the SHA and 
declination of 57 stars. The GHA and declination of the sun and moon, and the 
horizontal parallax of the moon, are given on the right-hand page. Where applicable, 


the quantities v and d are given to assist in interpolation. The quantity v is the differ- 
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ence between the actual change of GHA in one hour and a constant value used in the 
interpolation tables, while d is the change in declination in one hour. Both v and d are 
given to the nearest 0/1. To the right of the moon data is given the LMT (art. 1911) 
of sunrise, sunset, and beginning and ending of nautical and civil twilight for various 
latitudes from 72°N to 60°S. The LMT of moonrise and moonset at the same 
latitudes is given for each of the three days for which other information is given, and 
for the following day. Magnitude (art. 1405) of each planet at GMT 1200 of the middle 
day is given at the top of the column. The GMT (art. 1907) of transit across the 
celestial meridian of Greenwich is given as ‘Mer. Pass.” The value for the first point 
of Aries for the middle of the three days is given to the nearest 0™1 at the bottom of 
the Aries column. The time of transit of the planets for the middle day is given to 
the nearest whole minute, with SHA (at GMT 0000 of the middle day) to the nearest 
0/1, below the list of stars. For the sun and moon, the time of transit to the nearest 
whole minute is given for each day. For the moon, both upper and lower transits are 
given. This information is tabulated below the rising, setting, and twilight information. 
Given there, also, are the equation of time for 0° and 12%, and the age and phase of the 
moon (art. 1423). Equation of time is given, without sign, to the nearest whole second. 
Age is given to the nearest whole day. Phase is given by symbol. 

The main tabulation is preceded by a list of religious and civil holidays, phases 
of the moon, a calendar, information on eclipses occurring during the year, and notes 
and a diagram giving information on the planets. 

The main tabulation is followed by explanation and examples. Next are four 
pages of standard times (zone descriptions) in use in various places in the world. Star 
charts are given next, followed by a list of 173 stars in order of increasing sidereal hour 
angle. This list includes the stars given on the daily pages. It gives the SHA and 
declination each month, and the magnitude. Stars are listed by Bayer’s name and also 
by popular name where there is one. Following the star list are three pages of Polaris 
tables giving the azimuth and the corrections to be applied to the observed altitude to 
find the latitude. Next isa table for converting are to time units. This is followed by 
a 30-page table called ‘Increments and Corrections,’ used for interpolation of Green- 
wich hour angle and declination. This table is printed on tinted paper, for quick 
location. Then come tables for interpolating for times of rising, setting, and twilight; 
followed by two indices of the 57 stars listed on the daily pages, one index being in 
alphabetical order, and the other in order of decreasing SHA. 

Sextant altitude corrections are given at the front and back of the almanac. 
Tables for the sun, stars, and planets, and a dip table, are given on the inside front 
cover and facing page, with an additional correction for nonstandard temperature and 
atmospheric pressure on the following page. Tables for the moon, and an abbreviated 
dip table, are given on the inside back cover and facing page. Use of the altitude 
correction tables is explained in chapter XVI. Corrections for the sun, stars, and 
planets for altitudes greater than 10°, and the dip table, are repeated on one side of a 
loose bookmark. ‘The star indices are repeated on the other side. 

1803. Air Almanac.—As in the Nautical Almanac, the major portion of the Air 
Almanac is devoted to a tabulation of GHA and declination. However, in the Air 
Almanac values are given at intervals of ten minutes, to a precision of 1’. Values are 
given for the sun, first point of Aries (GHA only), the three navigational planets most 
favorably located for observation, and the moon. The magnitude of each planet listed 
is given at the top of its column, and the phase of the moon is given at the top of its 
column. Values for the first 12 hours of the day are given on the right-hand page, and 
those for the second half of the day on the back. In addition, the right-hand page has 
a table of the moon’s parallax in altitude, and below this the semidiameter of the sun, 
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and both the semidiameter and age of the moon (art. 1423). To the right of this is an 
ecliptic diagram, explained in article 2209. The afternoon side of each daily page in- 
cludes the LMT of sunrise, sunset, moonrise, and moonset; duration of civil twilight; and 
a difference column for finding the time of moonrise and moonset at any longitude. 

Critical tables for interpolation for GHA are given on the inside front cover, which 
also has an alphabetical listing of the stars, with the number, magnitude, SHA, and 
declination of each. The inside of the back cover has the same refraction table and 
Coriolis correction table given in H.O. Pub. No. 249. The outside back cover has a 
correction table for dip of the horizon, and a table of contents. 

Following the daily pages are instructions for use of the almanac; a list of symbols 
and abbreviations in English, French, and Spanish; a list of time differences between 
Greenwich and various other places; a number of sky diagrams (art. 2212); information 
on setting the astrograph (art. 2123); polar sunlight, twilight, and moonlight diagrams; 
corrections to times of sunrise and sunset when observed from flight altitudes; a table 
for converting are to time; interpolation tables for finding time of moonrise and moon- 
set at any longitude; a star list similar to that given on the inside front cover, but in 
order of decreasing SHA; a list of the names and numbers of the stars used in H.O. 
Pub. No. 249, those in H.O. Pub. No. 218, and those which can be used by declination 
entry in H.O. Pub. No. 249, in addition to those listed by name; and an explanation of 
the navigational star chart, and the chart itself. The inside front cover page is re- 
peated on the back of the star chart. Also given there are a single Polaris correction 
table, a standard aircraft astrodome refraction table, and a special refraction table for 
use with H.O. Pub. No. 218. 

Minor modifications and changes to some of the foregoing items have been made 
in recent editions of the Air Almanac. 

1804. Use of the almanacs.—The time used as an entering argument in the al- 
manacs is GMT, and the information given is for the Greenwich meridian. 

Tabulated information taken from the almanacs, as from any tables, should not be 
recorded to a greater precision than tabulated. The wnits in which values are given 
are shown at the tops of the columns. 

The use of work forms, such as those shown in appendix Q, permits concentration 
on the extraction of data, with no need for dividing one’s attention between this and 
thought regarding the order of work. It also simplifies the taking of all needed in- 
formation from the double page to which the almanac is open, before turning to a dif- 
ferent part of the almanac. 

If the entering arguments are exactly those of any table, the desired value is taken 
directly from the table. Often, however, this is not the case, and the detailed instruc- 
tions in the following articles relate principally to the method of interpolating in the 
various tables. Since Greenwich hour angle is measured in a westerly direction, the 
same direction as the apparent motion of celestial bodies, the tables are customarily 
entered with the next earlier tabulated time, with interpolation toward a later time. 
The correction to be applied for a fractional part of an hour is then always additive. If 
the sum exceeds 360°, this amount is subtracted. 

_ In the Nautical Almanac, v is always positive unless a negative sign (—) is given. 
This can occur only in the case of Venus. For the sun, the tabulated values of GHA 
have been adjusted slightly to minimize the error of interpolation, so that no v value 
need be given. No sign is given for tabulated values of d, which can be considered 
positive if declination is increasing, and negative if it is decreasing. The sign of a v or 
d value is given also to the related correction. 

In the Air Almanac the tabulated declination values are those for the middle 
of the interval between the time indicated and the next following time for which a value 
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is given. It is intended that declination be taken from the tables without interpolation. 

1805. Finding GHA and declination of the sun.—Nautical Almanac. Enter the 
daily-page table with the whole hour next preceding the given GMT, unless this time 
is itself a whole hour, and take out the tabulated GHA and declination. Record, also, 
the d value given at the bottom of the declination column. Next, enter the increments 
and corrections table for the number of minutes of GMT. If there are seconds, use 
the next earlier whole minute. On the line corresponding to the seconds of GMT take 
the value from the sun-planets column. Add this to the value of GHA from the daily 
page to find GHA at the given time. Next, enter the correction table for the same 
minute with the d value, and take out the correction. Give this the sign of the d value, 
and apply it to the declination from the daily page. The result is the declination at 
the given time. 

Example 1.—Find the GHA and declination of the sun at GMT 18*24™37* on 
June 1, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 


Solution.— 
Sun Sun 
GMT 18°24™37° June 1 GMT 18524™378June 1 
18" 90°34/6 18" 22°03/4N d 
24°37" 6°09/3 corr. (+)0/1 (+)0/3 
GHA  96°43/9 d., -22°03,5.N 


The correction table for GHA of the sun is based upon a rate of change of 15° 
per hour, the average rate during a year. At most times the rate differs slightly from 
this. The slight error thus introduced is minimized by the method of tabulation. 
The tabulated values are adjusted for half the error during the hour following the time 
of tabulation. Therefore, instead of increasing for an hour following the entry time, 
the error decreases for the first half hour, to zero, and then increases during the second 
half hour, and the maximum error is only about half what it would be if unadjusted 
values were used. The greatest error thus introduced is about 0/1. An additional 
small error may be introduced by rounding off base and correction values to the nearest 
0/1. More exact values can be obtained by interpolating between the values for the 
half hours, or by referring to the ephemeris. 

The d value is the amount that the declination changes between 1200 and 1300 on 
the middle day of the three shown. 

Air Almanac. Enter the daily page with the whole 10™ next preceding the given 
GMT, unless this time is itself a whole 10™, and extract the tabulated GHA and decli- 
nation, without interpolation. The tabulated declination is correct for the time 30™ 
later than that tabulated, so that interpolation during the hour following tabulation 
is not needed for most purposes. Next, enter the “interpolation of GHA” table on the 
inside front cover, using the ‘sun, etc.” entry column, and take out the value for the 
remaining minutes and seconds of GMT. If the entry time is an exact tabulated value, 
use the correction given half a line above the entry time. Add this correction to the 
GHA taken from the daily page to find the GHA at the given time. No adjustment of 
declination is needed. 

Example 2.—Find the GHA and declination of the sun at GMT 18?24™37° on 
June 1, 1958, using the Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 
re 8 
GMT 1 $'94™37* June 1 
S22 O~ 95°35 
AVENE 1°09’ 
GHA 96°44’ 
d 22°04’ N 
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1806. Finding GHA and declination of the moon.—Nautical Almanac. Enter 
the daily-page table with the whole hour next preceding the given GMT, unless this 
time is itself a whole hour, and take out the tabulated GHA and declination. Record, 
also, the corresponding v and d values tabulated on the same line, and determine the 
sign of the d value. The v value of the moon is always positive (+), and is not marked 
in the almanac. Next, enter the increments and corrections table for the minutes of 
GMT, and on the line for the seconds of GMT take the GHA correction from the 
moon column. Then, enter the correction table for the same minute with the v value, 
and extract the correction. Add both of these corrections to the GHA from the daily 
page to obtain the GHA at the given time. Then, enter the same correction table 
with the d value, and extract the correction. Give this correction the sign of the d 
value, and apply it to the declination from the daily page to find the declination at the 
given time. 

Ezample 1.—Find the GHA and declination of the moon at GMT 21°25™44* on 
June 1, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 


Solution.— 
Moon Moon 
GMT 21525™44* June 1 GMT 2152544 June 1 
21" 315°01/6 21" 18°46/3S. d 
257448 6°08/4 » corr. (+)1/0 (+)2/4 
corr. 2/4(+) 5/6 d 18°47/3S 


GHA 321°12'4 


The correction table for GHA of the moon is based upon the minimum rate at 
which the moon’s GHA increases, 14°19'0 per hour. The v correction makes the ad- 
justment for the actual rate. The v value itself is the difference between the minimum 
rate and the actual rate during the hour following the tabulated time. The d value is 
the amount that the declination changes during the hour following the tabulated time. 

Air Almanac. Enter the daily page with the whole 10™ next preceding the given 
GMT, unless this time is itself a whole 10™, and take out the tabulated GHA and the 
declination, without interpolation. Next, enter the ‘interpolation of GHA” table on 
the inside front cover, using the ‘“‘moon” entry column, and take out the value for the 
remaining minutes and seconds of GMT. If the entry time is an exact tabulated value, 
use the correction given half a line above the entry time. Add this correction to the 
GHA taken from the daily page to find the GHA at the given time. No adjustment of 
declination is needed. 

Example 2.—Find the GHA and declination of the moon at GMT 21"25™44® on 
June 1, 1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Solution.— 

Moon 
GMT 21°2544* June 1 
2120711 38190497 


Smaaee J 298" 
GHA. 321°12’ 
d 18°47’S 


The declination given in the table is correct for the time Swe minutes later than 
tabulated, so that it can be used for the ten-minute interval without interpolation, to an 
accuracy to meet most requirements. If greater accuracy is needed, it can be obtained 
by interpolation, remembering to allow for the five minutes indicated above. 

1807. Finding GHA and declination of a planet.— Nautical Almanac. Enter the 
daily-page table with the whole hour next preceding the given GMT, unless the time 
itself is a whole hour, and take out the tabulated GHA and declination. Record, also, 
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the v value given at the bottom of each of these columns. Next, enter the increments 
and corrections table for the minutes of GMT, and on the line for the seconds of GMT 
take the GHA correction from the sun-planets column. Next, enter the correction 
table with the v value and extract the correction, giving it the sign of the » value. Add 
the first correction to the GHA from the daily page, and apply the second correction 
in accordance with its sign, to obtain the GHA at the given time. Then, enter the 
correction table for the same minute with the d value, and extract the correction. 
Give this correction the sign of the d value, and apply it to the declination from the 
daily page to find the declination at the given time. 

Example 1.—Find the GHA and declination of Venus at GMT 5524078 on June 2, 
1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 


Solution.— 
Venus Venus 
GMT 5°24™078 June 2 GMT 5°24™075 June 2 
B295 2S a 9°b3 "57 Now 
24°07") B08 “ob corr. (+) 0/4 (+) 1/0 
corr. (—)0/1 (—)0/3 d 9°%471-N 


GHA 301°23'5 


The correction table for GHA of planets is based upon the mean rate of the sun, 
15° per hour. The v value is the difference between 15° and the change of GHA of 
the planet between 1200 and 1300 on the middle day of the three shown. The d value 
is the amount that the declination changes between 1200 and 1300 on the middle day. 

Venus is the only body listed which ever has a negative v value. 

Air Almanac.—Enter the daily page with the whole 10™ next preceding the given 
GMT, unless this time is itself a whole 10™, and extract the tabulated GHA and declina- 
tion, without interpolation. The tabulated declination is correct for the time 30™ later 
than tabulated, so that interpolation during the hour following tabulation is not needed 
for most purposes. Next, enter the ‘interpolation of GHA”’ table on the inside front 
cover, using the ‘‘sun, etc.”’ column, and take out the value for the remaining minutes 
and seconds of GMT. If the entry time is an exact tabulated value, use the correction 
half a line above the entry time. Add this correction to the GHA from the daily page 
to find the GHA at the given time. No adjustment of declination is needed. 

Example 2.—Find the GHA and declination of Venus at GMT 5°48™45° on June 2, 
1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Solution.— 


Venus 
GMT 5°48™458 June 2 
5°40" 305°22’ 
8™45® DAH BS 
GHA. 307°33’ 
d 9°54’ N 

The declination is taken for the next earlier tabulated time, and is correct for 
GMT 5°45". 

1808. Finding GHA and declination of a star.—If the GHA and declination of 
each navigational star were tabulated separately, the almanacs would be several times 
their present size. But since the sidereal hour angle (art. 1426) and declination are 
nearly constant over several days (to the nearest 0/1) or months (to the nearest Lo); 
separate tabulations are not needed. Instead, the GHA of the first point of Aries, 
from which SHA is measured, is tabulated on the daily pages, and a single listing of 
SHA and declination is given for each double page of the Nautical Almanac, and for an 
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entire volume of the Air Almanac. The finding of GHAT is similar to finding GHA 
of the sun, moon, and planets. 

Nautical Almanac. Enter the daily-page table with the whole hour next preceding 
the given GMT, unless this time is itself a whole hour, and take out the tabulated 
GHAY. Record, also, the tabulated SHA and declination of the star from the listing 
on the left-hand daily page. Next, enter the increments and corrections table for the 
minutes of GMT, and on the line for the seconds of GMT take the GHA correction 
from the Aries column. Add this correction and the SHA of the star to the GHA of 
the daily page to find the GHA of the star at the given time. No adjustment of 
declination is needed. 

Example 1.—¥Find the GHA and declination of Canopus at GMT 3°24™33° on 
June 2, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 


Solution.— 
Canopus 


GMT 3°24™33* June 2 
3° 295°04‘8 
247338 6°0973 
SHA 264°15/0 
GHA 205°29/1 
d. .52°40/6.5 

The SHA and declination of 173 stars, including Polaris and the 57 listed on the 
daily pages, are given for the middle of each month, on almanac pages 268-273. For 
a star not listed on the daily pages this is the only almanac source of this information. 
Interpolation in this table is not necessary for ordinary purposes of navigation, but is 
sometimes needed for precise results. Thus, if the SHA and declination of 8 Crucis 
(Mimosa) are desired for March 1, 1958, they are found by simple eye interpolation to 
be SHA 168°40'2 and d 59°27/6 S. 

If GHA & is desired, it is found as indicated in example 1, but omitting the addition 
of SHA of a star. In the example GHA is 295°04/8-+6°09/3=301°14/1. 

Air Almanac. Enter the daily page with the whole 10™ next preceding the given 
GMT, unless this is itself a whole 10", and extract the tabulated GHAY. Next, 
enter the “interpolation of GHA”’ table on the inside front cover, using the “‘sun, etc.” 
entry column, and take out the value for the remaining minutes and seconds of GMT. 
If the entry time is an exact tabulated value, use the correction given half a line above 
the entry time. From the tabulation at the left side of the same page, extract the 
SHA and declination of the star. Add the GHA from the daily page and the two 
values taken from the inside front cover to find the GHA at the given time. No 
adjustment of declination is needed. 

Example 2.—Find the GHA and declination of Peacock at GMT 12%17™58° on 
June 1, 1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Solution.— 

Peacock 
GMT 12°17"58* June 1 
12510" CL? 58’ 


(BSE 2°00’ 

SHA 54°24’ 

GHA T8909" 
d 56°52’S 


1809. Rising, setting, and twilight.—In both almanacs the times of sunrise, sunset, 
ebuaey moonset, and twilight information at various latitudes between 72° N and 
60°S are given to the nearest whole minute. By definition, rising or setting occurs 
when the upper limb of the body is on the visible horizon, assuming standard refraction 
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for zero height of eye. Because of variations in refraction and height of eye, compu- 
tation to a greater precision than 1™ is not justified. For high elevations, as those 
encountered on a mountain overlooking the sea, or at flight altitudes, a correction 
table is provided in the Air Almanac. 

In high latitudes some of the phenomena do not occur during certain periods. 
The symbols used to indicate this condition are: 

Sun or moon does not set, but remains continuously above the horizon. 

ma Sun or moon does not rise, but remains continuously below the horizon. 

//// Twilight lasts all night. 

The Nautical Almanac makes no provision for finding the times of rising, setting, 
or twilight in polar regions. The Air Almanac has graphs for this purpose. The use 
of these, and other sources of such information, are explained in article 2536. 

In the Nautical Almanac, sunrise, sunset, and twilight tables are given only once 
for the three days on each page opening, using average declination and equation of 
time. The results approximate the values for the middle day. For most purposes 
this information can be used for all three days. For more accurate results, the infor- 
mation can be taken from the Air Almanac, which has a table for each day. Both alma- 
nacs have moonrise and moonset tables for each day. 

The tabulations are in local mean time (art. 1911). On the zone meridian, this is 
the zone time (ZT). For every 15’ of longitude that the observer’s position differs 
from that of the zone meridian, the zone time of the phenomena differs by 1™, being 
later if the observer is west of the zone meridian, and earlier if he is east of the zone merid- 
ian. The local mean time of the phenomena varies with latitude of the observer, 
declination of the body, and hour angle of the body relative to that of the mean sun. 

Sunrise and sunset are also tabulated in the tide tables (from 76° N to 60°S) and 
in a supplement to the American ephemeris of 1946 entitled Tables of Sunrise, Sunset, 
and Twilight (from 75°N to 75°S). The meridian angle of any body at the time of 
its rising and setting can be computed by the formulas given in article 2536. The 
meridian angle of a body when its center is on the celestial horizon can be computed by 
the formula 

cos t=tan L tan d, 
where t is the meridian angle, L is the latitude, and d is the declination. Solutions of 
this formula are given in table 25, if the table is entered with a latitude 90° from the 
given latitude. This table can be used for this purpose only when latitude and declina- 
tion are of contrary name. 

1810. Finding time of sunrise and sunset.—Nautical Almanac. Enter the table 
on the daily page, and extract the LMT for the tabulated latitude next smaller than 
the observer’s latitude (unless this is an exact tabulated value). Apply a correction 
from table I on almanac page xxxii to interpolate for latitude, determining the sign of 
the correction by inspection. Then convert LMT to ZT by means of the difference 
in longitude (dd) between the local and zone meridians. 

Example.—Find the zone time of sunrise and sunset at lat. 43°31'4N, long. 
36°14'3 W on June 1, 1958. 


Solution.— 
L 43°31'4N June 1 
d 36°14/3 W 

Sunrise Sunset 
40° 0433 40° 1922 
TI(—)11 A? IAP) A. 
LMT 0422 LMT 1933 
dd (+) 25 dd (+) 25 


ZT 0447 ZT +1958 
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Air Almanac. The procedure is the same as that for the Nautical Almanac, except 
that correction for latitude is made by linear interpolation directly from the tabulation, 
since no interpolation table is provided. 

The tabulated times are for the Greenwich meridian. Except in high latitudes 
near the times of the equinoxes, the time of sunrise and sunset varies so little from day 
to day that no interpolation is needed for longitude. If such an interpolation is con- 
sidered justified, it can be made in the same manner as for the moon (art. 1812). 

In high latitudes, interpolation is not always possible. For instance, on June 1, 
1958, sunrise at latitude 66° N occurs at 0114, but at latitude 68° N the sun does not 
set. Between these two latitudes the time of sunrise might be found from the graphs 
in the Air Almanac, or by computation, as explained in article 2536. However, in 
such a marginal situation, the time of sunrise itself is uncertain, being greatly affected 
by a relatively small change of refraction or height of eye. 

1811. Finding time of twilight—Morning twilight ends at sunrise, and evening 
twilight begins at sunset. The time of the darker limit can be found from the almanacs. 
The time of the darker limits of both civil and nautical twilights (center of the sun 6° 
and 12°, respectively, below the celestial horizon) is given in the Nautical Almanac. 
The duration (in minutes) of civil twilight is tabulated in the Air Almanac. The bright- 
ness of the sky at any given depression of the sun below the horizon may vary consid- 
erably from day to day, depending upon the amount of cloudiness and other atmospheric 
conditions. In general, however, the most effective period for observing stars and 
planets occurs when the center of the sun is between about 3° and 9° below the celestial 
horizon. Hence, the darker limit of civil twilight occurs at about the mid point of 
this period. At the darker limit of nautical twilight the horizon is generally too dark 
for good observations. At the darker limit of astronomical twilight (center of the sun 
18° below the celestial horizon) full night has set in. The time of this twilight is given 
in the ephemeris. Its approximate value can be determined by extrapolation (art. P6) 
in the Nautical Almanac, noting that the duration of the different kinds of twilight is 
not proportional to the number of degrees of depression at the darker limit. More 
precise determination of the time at which the center of the sun is any given number of 
degrees below the celestial horizon can be determined by a large-scale diagram on the 
plane of the celestial meridian (art. 1432) or by computation (art. 2536). Duration 
of twilight at various angles of depression between 1°3 and 12° is given on pages A52 
and A53 of the Air Almanac (not shown in appendix W). 

Nautical Almanac. The method of finding the darker limit of twilight is the 
same as that for sunrise and sunset (art. 1810). 

Example 1.—Find the zone time of beginning of morning nautical twilight and 
ending of evening nautical twilight at lat. 21°54’7S, long. 109°34/2E on June 1, 1958. 

Solution.— 

L 21°54'7S June 1 
A 109°34'2E 


Nautical Nautical 
twilight twilight 
20°S 0537 20°S 1819 
TI (+)3 LG e 
LMT 0540 LMT 1816 
dd (—) 18 dd (—) 18 
ZT 0522 ZY 1758 


Air Almanac. Find the ZT of sunrise and sunset as explained in article 1810, 
except that correction for latitude is made by linear interpolation, since no table is 
provided for this purpose. While taking the LMT from the almanac, extract, also, the 
duration of civil twilight, in minutes. Subtract this value from the time of sunrise 
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to find the time of beginning of morning civil twilight, and add it to the time of sunset 
to find the time of ending of evening civil twilight. 

Example 2.—Find the zone time of beginning of morning civil twilight and ending 
of evening civil twilight at lat. 47°18/8S, long. 87°28/3 W on June 1, 1958. 


Solution.— 
L 47°18/88S June 1 
 87°28'3 W 
Sunrise Sunset 
45°S 0727 45°S 1628 
corr. (+)9 corr: \(—)9 
LMT 0736 LMT 1619 
dd (—) 10 dv (—) 10 
ZT 0726 (sunrise) ZT 1609 (sunset) 
dur. (—) 35 dur. (+) 35 
ZT 0651 (twilight) ZT 1644 (twilight) 


Sometimes in high latitudes the sun does not rise but twilight occurs. This 
is indicated in the Air Almanac by the symbol m™ in the sunrise and sunset column. 
In this case the value in the twilight column indicates half the duration of twilight. 
To find the time of beginning of morning twilight, swbtract this interval from the time 
of meridian transit of the sun; and for the time of ending of evening twilight, add it to 
the time of meridian transit. The LMT of meridian transit never differs by more than 
16"'4 (approximately) from 1200. The actual time on any date can be determined from 
the almanac (art. 2104). 

1812. Finding time of moonrise and moonset is similar to finding time of sunrise 
and sunset, with one important difference. Because of the moon’s rapid change of 
declination, and its fast eastward motion relative to the sun, the time of moonrise and 
moonset varies considerably from day to day. These changes of position on the 
celestial sphere (art. 1403) are continuous, as moonrise and moonset occur successively 
at various longitudes around the earth. Therefore, the change in time is distributed 
over alllongitudes. For precise results, it would be necessary to compute the time of the 
phenomena at any given place, by the method described in article 2536. For ordinary 
purposes of navigation, however, it is sufficiently accurate to interpolate between 
consecutive moonrises or moonsets at the Greenwich meridian. Since apparent 
motion of the moon is westward, relative to an observer on the earth, interpolation in 
west longitude is between the phenomenon on the given date and the following one. In 
east longitude it is between the phenomenon on the given date and the preceding one. 

Nautical Almanac. For the given date, enter the daily-page table with latitude, 
and extract the LMT for the tabulated latitude next smaller than the observer’s latitude 
(unless this is an exact tabulated value). Apply a correction from table I of the al- 
manac ‘Tables for Interpolating Sunrise, Moonrise, etc.’’ to interpolate for latitude, 
determining the sign of the correction by inspection. Repeat this procedure for the 
day following the given date, if in west longitude; or for the day preceding, if in east 
longitude. Using the difference between these two times, and the longitude, enter 
table II of the almanac ‘Tables for Interpolating Sunrise, Sunset, etc.” and take out 
the correction. Apply this correction to the LMT of moonrise or moonset at the Green- 
wich meridian on the given date to find the LMT at the position of the observer. The 
sign to be given the correction is such as to make the corrected time fall between the 
times for the two dates between which interpolation is being made. This is nearly 
always positive (+) in west longitude and negative (—) in east longitude. Convert 
the corrected LMT to ZT. 

Example 1.—Find the zone time of moonrise and moonset at lat. 58°23'6N, 
long. 144°07/5 W on June 1, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 
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Solution.— 
L 58°23/6N June 1 
» 144°07/5 W 
Moonrise Moonset 
58° N 2011 June 1 58° N 0314 June 1 
TL Gey Ae Be) 
LMT (G) 2014 June 1 LMT (G) 0312 June 1 
58° Newell sesunet2 58° N 0401 June 2 
Ti Leace ys Pols Gas 
LMT (G) 2116 June 2 LMT (G) 0358 June 2 
LMT (G) 2014 June l LMT (G) 0312 June 1 
diffi) | 9362 diff. 46 
TIP) 25 TTL CPs 
LMT (G) 2014 June 1 LMT (G) 0312 June 1 
LMT 2039 June 1 LMT 0330 June 1 
dx (—) 24 dry (—) 24 
ZT 2015 June 1 ZT 0306 


Air Almanac. For the given date, determine LMT for the observer’s latitude at 
the Greenwich meridian, in the same manner as with the Nautical Almanac, except that 
linear interpolation is made directly from the main tabulation, since no interpolation 
table is provided. Extract, also, the value from the ‘‘Diff.”’ column to the right of the 
moonrise and moonset column, interpolating if necessary. This “Diff.” is the difference 
between the time of occurrence of the phenomenon at longitude 90° E and 90° W, 
and is intended for use in both east and west longitudes. The error introduced by 
this approximation is generally not more than a few minutes, although it increases with 
latitude. Using this difference, and the longitude, enter the ‘Interpolation of Moonrise, 
Moonset” table on page A54 of the Air Almanac and take out the correction. The 
Air Almanac recommends the taking of the correction from this table without interpola- 
tion. The results thus obtained are sufficiently accurate for ordinary purposes of navi- 
gation. If greater accuracy is desired, the correction can be taken by interpolation. 
However, since the ‘‘Diff.” itself is an approximation, the Nautical Almanac or computa- 
tion (art. 2536) should be used if accuracy is a consideration. Apply the correction to 
the LMT of moonrise or moonset at the Greenwich meridian on the given date to find 
the LMT at the position of the observer. The correction is positive (+) for west 
longitude, and negative (—) for east longitude, unless the ‘‘Diff.’”’ on the daily page is 
preceded by a negative sign (—), when the correction is negative (—) for west longitude, 
and positive (+) for east longitude. If the time is near midnight, record the date at 
each step, as in the Nautical Almanac solution. 

Example 2.—Find the zone time of moonrise and moonset at lat. 58°23/6N, 
long. 144°07'5 W on June 1, 1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Solution.— 

L 58°23‘6N June 1 
» 144°07°5 W 


Moonrise Moonset 

diff. (+) 34 diff. (+) 21 
58°N 2011 58°N 0314 
corr. (+)3 corr. (—)3 
LMT (G) 2014 LMT (G) 0311 
corr. (+) 29 corr. (+) 16 
LMT 2043 LMT 0327 

dy (—) 24 dy (—) 24 


ZT... 9019 Zl. 050 
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As with the sun, there are times in high latitudes when interpolation is inaccurate 
or impossible. At such periods, the times of the phenomena themselves are uncertain, 
but an approximate answer can be obtained by moonlight graph in the Air Almanac 
or by computation, as explained in article 2536. With the moon, this condition occurs 
when the moon rises or sets at one latitude, but not at the next higher tabulated lati- 
tude, as with the sun. It also occurs when the moon rises or sets on one day but not 
on the preceding or following day. This latter condition is indicated in the Air 
Almanac by the symbol * in the “Diff.’”’ column. 

Because of the eastward revolution of the moon around the earth, there is one day 
each synodical month (art. 1412) when the moon does not rise, and one day when it 
does not set. These occur near last quarter and first quarter, respectively. Since 
this day is not the same at all latitudes or at all longitudes, the time of moonrise or 
moonset found from the almanac may occasionally be the preceding or succeeding one 
to that desired. When interpolating near midnight, one should exercise caution to 
prevent an error. 

Refer to the right-hand daily page of the Nautical Almanac for June 12, 13, 14 
(app. V). On June 14 moonrise occurs at 0015 at latitude 70°N, and at 2326 at 
latitude 72°N. These are not the same moonrise, the one at 2326 occurring approxi- 
mately one day later than the one occurring at 0015. This is indicated by the two times, 
which differ by nearly 24 hours. The table indicates that with increasing northerly 
latitude, moonrise occurs earlier. Between 70° N and 72°N the time crosses mid- 
night to the preceding day. Hence, between these latitudes interpolation should be 
made between 0015 on June 14 and 2344 on June 13. 

The effect of the revolution of the moon around the earth is to cause the moon to 
rise or set later from day to day. The daily retardation due to this effect does not 
differ greatly from 50™. The change in declination of the moon may increase or 
decrease this effect. The effect due to change of declination increases with latitude, 
and in extreme conditions it may be greater than the effect due to revolution of the 
moon. Hence, the interval between successive moonrises or moonsets is more erratic 
in high latitudes than in low latitudes. When the two effects act in the same direction, 
daily differences can be quite large. Thus, at latitude 72°N the moon sets at 1834 
on June 13, and at 2029 on June 14. When they act in opposite directions, they are 
small, and when the effect due to change in declination is larger than that due to 
revolution, the moon rises earlier on succeeding days. Thus, at latitude 72°N the 
moon rises at 2344 on June 13, and at 2326 on June 14. This condition is reflected in 
the Air Almanac by a negative “Diff.” If this happens near last quarter or first 
quarter, two moonrises or moonsets might occur on the same day, one a few minutes 
after the day begins, and the other a few minutes before it ends. On June 12, 1958, 
for instance, at latitude 72°N, the moon rises at 0003, sets at 1649, and rises again at 
2354 the same day. On those days on which no moonrise or no moonset occurs, the 
next succeeding one is shown with 24> added to the time. Thus, at latitude 70°N 
the moon rises at 2358 on June 2, while the next moonrise occurs 24"21™ later, at 0019 
on June 4. This is listed both as 2419 on June 3 and as 0019 on June 4 (not shown in 
app. V). 

Interpolation for longitude is always made between consecutwe moonrises or moon- 
sets, regardless of the days on which they fall. 

Example 3.—Find the zone time of moonrise at lat. 71°38°7N, long. 56°21'83W 
during the night of June 12-13, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 
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Solution.— 
L 71°38/7N June 12-13 
» 56°21/8 W 
Moonrise 
70°N 0014 June 13 
TI (—)16 


LMT (G) = 2358 June 12 


70°N 0015 June 14 
TI (—=)25 
LMT (G) =. 2350 June 13 
LMT (G) = 2358 June 12 
diffcize=no § 
TII (—)2 
LMT (G) = 2358 June 12 
LMT 2356 June 12 
dd (=) 15 
ZT 2341 June 12 

Interpolation for the first entry is between 0014 on June 13 (lat. 70° N) and 2354 
on June 12 (lat. 72°N); for the second entry, between 0015 on June 14 and 2344 on 
June 13. This solution might be more easily visualized by considering the 0014 
moonrise of June 13 as occurring at 2414 on June 12, and that of 0015 on June 14 as 
occurring at 2415 on June 13. 

1813. Rising, setting, and twilight at a moving craft——Instructions given in the 
- preceding three articles relate to a fixed position on the earth. Aboard a moving craft 
the problem is complicated somewhat by the fact that time of occurrence depends 
upon position of the craft, and vice versa. At ship speeds, it is generally sufficiently 
accurate to make an approximate mental solution, and use the position of the vessel 
at this time to make a more accurate solution. If higher accuracy is required, the 
position at the time indicated in the second solution can be used for a third solution. 
If desired, this process can be repeated until the same answer is obtained from two con- 
secutive solutions. However, it is generally sufficient to alter the first solution by 1™ 
for each 15’ of longitude that the position of the craft differs from that used in the solu- 
tion, adding if west of the estimated position, and subtracting if east of it. In applying 
this rule, use both longitudes to the nearest 15’. 

1814. Miscellaneous.—Seztant altitude corrections are explained in chapter XVI. 

Equation of time is given below the sunset and twilight information on the right- 
hand daily page of the Nautical Almanac, at intervals of twelve hours. Simple inter- 
polation can be used for intervening values. By convention, the sign is positive (+) 
if the time in the sun’s “Mer. Pass.’’ column is earlier than 1200 (or if GHA indicates 
the sun has crossed the upper branch of the celestial meridian before 1200 or the lower 
branch before 0000), and negative (—) if later than 1200. In Great Britain, this 
convention is reversed. A heavy line is used to indicate a change of sign between 
consecutive entries, as shown between 00" and 12" on June 14, when the sign changes 
from positive to negative. The equation of time is not needed for ordinary purposes 
of modern navigation. Its use is explained in chapter XIX. 

Lr ume of transit. The GMT of transit of the sun across the upper branch of the 
celestial meridian of Greenwich is tabulated in the Nautical Almanac, to the right of 
the equation of time tables. Similar information is given for both the upper and 
lower transits of the moon in the “Mer. Pass.” tables below the moonset tables. On 
a day when the moon does not transit the Greenwich meridian, the time for the next 
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day is given with 24" added. Thus, on May 31 the upper transit is at 2308. The 
next transit is at 2407 on June 1, or at 0007 on June 2, as shown in appendix V. For 
the four navigational planets, time of upper transit for the middle day is given below 
the star list on the left-hand daily page. For all of these bodies the time is given to 
the nearest whole minute. Time of transit of the first point of Aries across the upper 
branch on the middle day is given to the nearest 071, below the GHA Aries column. 
The tabulated times can be considered the LMT of transit at the Greenwich meridian, 
since LMT at 0° longitude is GMT. The LMT of transit at the observer’s meridian 
can then be found by interpolation for longitude, as for moonrise and moonset (art. 
1812). Eye interpolation is usually sufficient for bodies other than the moon. This 
information is of little value to the navigator. It is further discussed in chapter XIX. 

Moon phases are indicated symbolically in the Nautical Almanac at the lower right- 
hand corner of the double-page opening. In the Air Almanac this information is given 
at the top of the GHA-declination column on each daily page. An open circle is used 
for full moon, and a solid black circle for new moon. The time of occurrence of each 
phase is given below the list of holidays, near the front of the Nautical Almanac. The 
age of the moon (art. 1423) is given between the ‘‘Mer. Pass.” and phase listings in the 
Nautical Almanac and at the bottom of the right-hand daily page of the Air Almanac, 
near the right side. 

Semidiameters of the sun and moon are given at the bottom of the sun and moon 
columns of the Nautical Almanac. In the Air Almanac they are given immediately 
above the age of the moon, on the right-hand daily page. 

Magnitude of each planet listed is given at the top of its column on the daily pages 
of each almanac. , 

Ecliptic diagram. The diagram at the right of each right-hand daily page of the © 
Air Almanac indicates the positions of the moon, navigational planets, the first point 
of Aries, and certain stars, relative to the sun. This diagram is discussed in article 
2209. A single Planet Location Diagram has been substituted in recent editions. 

GHA and declination for following year. If an almanac for the preceding year 
is available, but not for the current year, the approximate declination of the sun can 
be found by entering the almanac for the previous year with a time 5°49™ earlier. 
The GHA of the sun can also be found in this way, if 87°15’ is added to the result. 
For stars, use the declination for the preceding year, and from the GHA subtract 
15/1. Every reference to the same date of the preceding year refers to the day 365 
days earlier than the given date. When a February 29 has intervened, the day one 
day later should be used for the preceding year. 

Right ascension (art. 1426), if required, can be found by subtracting SHA from 
360°, and converting it from arc to time units (art. 1904). The SHA of the stars and 
planets is listed on the left-hand daily page. For the sun and moon, SHA can be found 
by subtracting the GHA of Aries from the GHA of the body. 

Conversion of arc to time, or vice versa, can be made by the ‘‘Conversion of Arc to 
Time” tables of the almanacs, or mathematically as explained in article 1904. 

Polaris tables are explained in article 2105. 

Navigational star charts. These charts are explained in article 2204. 

Sky diagrams of the Air Almanac are explained in article 2212. 

Several additional items of general interest, such as a list of religious and civil 
holidays, a calendar, information on eclipses, planet notes for the year, and a list of 
standard times (zone descriptions) at various places throughout the world, are given 
in the Nautical Almanac. Items such as symbols and abbreviations in English with 
their French and Spanish equivalents, and a list of stars used in H.O. Pub. No. 249, 
are included in the Air Almanac. 
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Recent issues of the Air Almanac have been modified slightly. Beginning with 
the 1961 edition, references to H.O. Pub. No. 218, Astronomical Navigation Tables, 
have been omitted and an azimuth of Polaris table added. In the 1962 edition, both 
pages of tables of Corrections for Height and Depression were omitted. These two 
pages were replaced by five pages of Rising, Setting and Depression Graphs, and one 
page containing supplementary tables and an explanation of use of these graphs and 
tables. 


Problems 


1805a. Find the GHA and declination of the sun at GMT 7°25"54° on June 2, 1958, 
using the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 292°01/9, d 22°07/9N. 

1805b. Find the GHA and declination of the sun at GMT 23°49"04* on June 1, 
1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 177°50’, d 22°05’N. 

1806a. Find the GHA and declination of the moon at GMT 0°24™18* on June 1, 
1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 18°14/8, d 17°28'4S. 

1806b. Find the GHA and declination of the moon at GMT 12°01™22* on June 1, 
1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 185°40’, d 18°19’S. 

1807a. Find the GHA and declination of Mars at GMT 2°25"39° on May 31, 1958, 
using the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 288°25/5, d 3°53/3S. 

1807b. Find the GHA and declination of Jupiter at GMT 21"06™21° on June 1, 
1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 5°22’, d 7°20’S. 

1808a. Find the GHA and declination of Procyon at GMT 4°25™18* on June 1, 
1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 201°12/0, d 5°19/8N. 

1808b. Find the GHA and declination of y Velorum at GMT 16°24™118 on May 
31, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 12°38!7, d 47°13/2S. 

1808c. Find GHAYT at GMT 20°25™32° on June 1, 1958, using the Nautical 
Almanac. 

Answer.—GHAY 196°11'6. 

1808d. Find the GHA and declination of Gienah at GMT 2°53™218 on June 2 
1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 109°59’, d 17°19’S. 

1810. Find the zone time of sunrise and sunset at lat. 52°18/7S, long. 58°43/6 W 
on June 1, 1958. 

Answers.—Sunrise, ZT 0751; sunset, ZT 1554. 

181la. Find the zone time of beginning of morning nautical twilight and ending 
of evening nautical twilight at lat. 16°22'7N, long. 163°19/7E on June 1, 1958. 

Answers.—Morning twilight, ZT 0441; evening twilight, ZT 1928. 

1811b. Find the zone time of beginning of morning civil twilight and ending of 
evening civil twilight at lat. 55°35/6N, long. 51°13/7W on June 1, 1958, using the 
Air Almanac. 


Answers.—Morning twilight, ZT 0253; evening twilight, ZT 2153. 


d 
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1812a. Find the zone time of moonrise and moonset at lat. 44°26/3S, long. 
172°29'3E on June 3, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—Moonrise, ZT 1732; moonset, ZT 0743. 

1812b. Find the zone time of moonrise and moonset at lat. 3°27/4S, long. 107°22/8 
W on June 1, 1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Answers.—Moonrise, ZT 1815; moonset, ZT 0554. 

1812c. Find the zone time of moonrise at lat. 71°44/7N, long. 176°18/1E on 
the night of June 13-14, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac. 

Answer.—Moonrise, ZT 0007 June 14. 

1813. The zone time of sunrise at a moving ship is desired. The first solution, 
based upon an estimate of the position, is 0537. The longitude used for the solution is 
51°22'2W. At 0537 the longitude will be 51°38/8 W. 

Required.—The zone time of sunrise at the ship. 

Answer.—Sunrise, ZT 0539. 

1814a. Find the equation of time at GMT 16"21™704* on June 1, 1958. 

Answer.—Eq. T(+)2™19°. 

1814b. Find the zone time of transit of the moon across the upper branch of the 
celestial meridian at long. 137°14'4W on May 31, 1958. 

Answer.—Transit, ZT 2340. 

1814c. What are the phase and age of the moon on June 2, 1958? 

Answers.—Phase, full moon; age, 15 days. 

1814d. What are the semidiameters of the sun and moon on June 2, 1958? 

Answers.—Sun, SD 15/8; moon, SD 16/1. 

1814e. What is the magnitude of Jupiter on June 1, 1958? 

Answer.—Mag.(—) 1.9. 

1814f. Which of the navigational planets is nearest Aldebaran on June 2, 1958? 

Answer.—Venus. 

1814g. Find the GHA and declination of the sun at GMT 11°14"07° on May 31, 
1959, using the 1958 Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 349°09'7, d 21°50'5N. 

1814h. Find the GHA and declination of Alioth at GMT 19°25™23° on June 1, 
1959, using the 1958 Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—GHA 347°48'5, d 56°11/3N. 


CHAPTER XIX 
TIME 


1901. Introduction.—Time serves to regulate affairs aboard ship, as it does ashore. 
But to the navigator, it has additional significance. It is not enough to know where 
the ship is, was, or might be located in the future. The navigator wants to know 
when the various positions were or can reasonably be expected to be occupied. Time 
serves as a measure of progress. By considering the time at which a ship occupied 
various positions in the past, and by comparing the speed and various conditions it 
has encountered with those anticipated for the future, the skillful navigator can predict 
with reasonable accuracy the time of arrival at various future positions. Time can 
serve as a measure of safety, for it indicates when a light or other aid to navigation 
might be sighted, and if it is not seen by a certain time, the navigator knows he has 
cause for concern. 

To the celestial navigator, time is of added significance, for it serves as a measure 
of the phase of the earth’s rotation. That is, it indicates the position of the celestial 
bodies relative to meridians on the earth. Until an accurate measure of time became 
available at sea, longitude could not be found. 

Very small intervals of time are used in certain electronic navigational aids, such 
as radar and loran. 

Whatever the type of navigation, a thorough mastery of the subject of time is 
important to the navigator. The use of a time diagram (art. 1427) may help in under- 
standing the principles or solution of the problems of this chapter. 

1902. Kinds of time.—As a measure of part of a day, time can be stated in a 
number of different ways. At any given moment, the time depends upon (1) the point 
on the celestial sphere used as reference, (2) the reference meridian on the earth, and 
(3) the somewhat arbitrary starting point of the day. 

When the sun is used as the celestial reference point, solar time results. If the 

actual sun observable in the sky is used, apparent solar time is involved, and if a fictitious 
mean sun is used to provide a time having an almost constant rate, mean solar time 
results. Time reckoned by use of the first point of Aries (YT) as the celestial reference 
point is called sidereal time. Use of the moon as the celestial reference point provides 
a variable-length lunar day, the basis of lunar time, which is useful in tide prediction 
and analysis. Because of its application, a lunar day is sometimes called a tidal day. 
It averages about 24°50™ (mean solar units) in length. 
If the meridian of the observer is used as the terrestrial reference, local time is 
involved. If a zone or standard meridian is used as the time meridian for mean solar 
time over an area, zone or standard time results. Use of a meridian farther east than 
would normally be used, so that the period of daylight is shifted later in the day, 
produces a form of zone time called daylight saving or summer time. Time based 
upon the Greenwich meridian is called Greenwich time. Greenwich mean time 
(GMT) is of particular interest to a navigator because it is the principal entering 
argument for the almanacs. 

One complete revolution of the earth with respect to a celestial reference point is 
called a day. In modern usage every kind of solar time has its zero or starting point 


at midnight, when the celestial reference point is directly over the lower branch of the 
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terrestrial reference meridian. This has not always been so. Until January 1, 1925, 
the astronomical day began at noon, 12 hours later than the start of the calendar day of 
the same date. The nautical day began at noon, 12 hours earlier than the calendar day, 
or 24 hours earlier than the astronomical day of the same date. The sidereal day 
begins at sidereal noon, when the first point of Aries is over the wpper branch of the 
reference meridian. There is no sidereal date. 

1903. Expressing time.—Time is customarily expressed in time units, from 0* 
through 24". To the nearest 1™ it is generally stated by navigators in a four-digit unit 
without punctuation. Thus, 0000 is midnight at the start of the day. One minute 
later the time is 0001. Half an hour after the start of the day the time is 0030, at 
one hour the time is 0100, at one hour and four minutes it is 0104, at 19 minutes after 
noon (solar time) it is 1219, at four hours and 23 minutes after (solar) noon it is 1623, 
etc. The term “hours” is sometimes used with the four-digit system to indicate that 
the number refers to the time or ‘“‘hour” of the day. However, in those few occasions 
when any reasonable doubt may exist as to whether time is indicated,the fact can better 
be indicated in another way. Thus, the expression ‘1600 hours”’ to indicate ‘'1600” 
or “16 hours’’ is not strictly correct, and is better avoided. Watch time (W), indicated 
by a watch or clock having a 12-hour dial, and chronometer time (C) are expressed on 
a 12-hour basis, with designations am (ante meridian) and pm (post meridian), as in 
ordinary civil life ashore. 

In contrast, a time interval is expressed as hours and minutes, as 5926™. When 
either the time of day or a time interval is given to seconds, this same form is used, 
as 21715™18°. The kind of time may be indicated, usually by abbreviation. 

When a time interval is to be added to or subtracted from a time, the solution 
can be arranged conveniently in tabular form. 

Example 1.—What is the time and date 14°36™538 after 21"14™18° on July 24? 

Solution.— 

217147188 July 24 

14°36™53° 

35°51™11* July 24 
== 11°51" 19? July.25 


The fact that the sum of hours exceeds 24 is an indication that the date increases 
by one. Similarly, in subtracting an interval, the date is one day earlier if 24" must 
be added to the time before the subtraction can be made. That is, since 2400 of one 
day is 0000 of the following day, one might say that 2700 on one day is 2700 —2400=0300 
on the following day. In the example above, 11°51™11* on July 25 is the same as 
11°51™11°+24°00™7008=35"51711° on July 24. 

Date is sometimes expressed as an additional unit of the time sequence. Thus, 
21514™18° on July 24 might be stated 24721"14™18°. This system is of particular value 
when an interval of several days is to be added or subtracted. 

Example 2.—What is the time and date 9416"35"04° before 5"11™33° on September 
TS7. 

Solution.— 

15°05°11733° 
971 6°35™04° 
521 2536™29* or 12°36™29* on Sept. 5. 

By this method the month and day, if of significance, are recorded separately, 

or they, too, can be added to the sequence. 


Example 3.—What is the time and date 3 years, 6 months, 25 days, 12 hours, 19 
minutes, and 44 seconds after 7°52™24° on November 14, 1958? 
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Solution.— 
195811™14907"52™24° 
3°06™25712219™44° 

196206™08°20"12™08°=20°12™08° on June 8, 1962. 
Since a month may contain a variable number of days, both the months and days 
should be solved together. Thus, in the example above, the answer would be 17 
months, 39 days. If 12 months are converted to one year, this becomes five months, 
39 days. Since the fifth month is May, this might be stated as May 39. Since there 
are 31 days in May, this is 39—31—8 days into the next month, or June 8. 

A simpler method of determining the number of elapsed days between any two 
dates is to use the Julian day of each date, if the information is available. This also 
eliminates possible error due to change of calendar if long intervals are involved. 
The Julian day is the consecutive number of the day starting at 1200 on January 1, 
4713 BC. Julian day is listed in the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. 

1904. Time and arc.—The time of day is an indication of the interval since the 
day began. One day represents one complete rotation of 360° of the earth with respect 
to a selected celestial point. Each day is divided into 24 hours of 60 minutes, each 
minute having 60 seconds. Thus, each day has 2460=1,440 minutes or 1,440 <60= 
86,400 seconds. This is time regardless of the celestial reference point used, and since 
the various references are in motion with respect to each other, as ‘‘seen’”’ from the 
earth, apparent solar, mean solar, and sidereal days are of different lengths. Since 
they all have the same number and kind of fractional parts, these parts are themselves 
of different length in the different kinds of time. Mean solar units are customarily 
used to indicate time intervals. The smallest unit normally used in celestial navigation 
is the second, but in some electronic equipment the millisecond (one-thousandth of a 
second), microsecond (one-mullionth of a second), and the millimicrosecond or nano- 
second (one-billionth of a second) are used. 

Time of day is an indication of the phase of rotation of the earth. That is, it 
indicates how much of a day has elapsed, or what part of a rotation has been completed. 
Thus, at zero hours the day begins. One hour later, the earth has turned through 


360° ; : : 
1/24 of a day, or 1/24 of 360°, or oF =15°. Six hours after the day begins, it has 


360° 
turned through 6/24=1/4 day, Vigra wee Twelve hours after the start of the day, 


the day is half gone, having turned through 180°. Smaller intervals can also be stated 
in angular units, for since one hour or 60 minutes is equivalent to 15°, one minute of 
: ‘ F 15° 7 
time is equivalent to 60 ~0:25=15’, and one second of time is equivalent to = 
0225157571 nus, 
Time Are 
1°= 24"—360°=1 circle 
(Sei a Lh 


ante 1°60’ 
60° 1™=! 167 

4° 1/60" 

1*= 157085 


Any time interval can be expressed as an angle of rotation, and vice versa. Intercon- 
version of these units can be made by the relationships indicated above. 
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To convert time to are: 

1. Multiply the hours by 15 to obtain degrees. 

2. Divide the minutes of time by four to obtain degrees, and multiply the remainder 
by 15 to obtain minutes of are. 

3. Divide the seconds of time by four to obtain minutes and tenths of minutes of 
arc, or multiply the remainder by 15 to obtain seconds of are. 

4. Add degrees, minutes, and tenths (or seconds). 

Example 1.—Convert 14521™39° to arc units. 


Solution.— 
(ly 14" d5=210° 
2) 21" — 4= 5°15 (remainder 17 15=15’) 
(3) 39° + 4= 9’45” (remainder 3°X15=45”) 


(4) 14°21™39°—215°24/45” =215°24'8 (to the nearest 0/1). 

To convert arc to time: 

1. Divide the degrees by 15 to obtain hours, and multiply the remainder by four 
to obtain minutes of time. 

2. Divide the minutes of arc by 15 to obtain minutes of time, and multiply the 
remainder by four to obtain seconds of time. 

3. Divide the seconds of are by 15 to obtain seconds of time. 

4. Add hours, minutes, and seconds. 

Example 2.—Convert 215°24’45’’ to time units. 


Solution.— . 
(1) 215° = 15=14°20" (remainder 5°X4=20") 
(2) 240 15= 17368 (remainder 9’ 4=36°) 
(3) 45” = 15= a 


(4) 215°24’45” = 14"21™39* 
Example 3.—Convert 161°53'7 to time units. 


Solution.— 
(1) 161° + 15=10°44™ (remainder 11°X4=44™) 
(2) 53°77 = 15= 373428 (remainder 8'7X4=3488) 


(3) 161°5377 = 10°4773428 = 10°47™35°. 


The navigator should be able to make these solutions mentally, writing only the 
answer. As a check, the answer can be converted back to the original value. Solution 
can also be made by means of arc to time tables in the almanacs. In the Nautical 
Almanac the table, given near the back of the volume (app. V), is in two parts, per- 
mitting separate entries with degrees, minutes, and quarter minutes of arc. The table is 
arranged in this manner because the navigator is confronted with the problem of 
converting are to time more often than the reverse. 

Example 4.—Convert 334°18'22” to time units, using the Nautical Almanac arc to 
time conversion table. 

Solution.— 

$342 =222°16" 
yhe25= 1713? 
$34 218/20?2.09"1 7713" 
The 22” are converted to the nearest quarter minute of arc for solution to the 


nearest second of time. Interpolation can be used if more precise results are required, 
since exact relationships are tabulated in the Nautical Almanac conversion table. 
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Example 5.—Convert 83°29°6 to time units, using the Nautical Almanac arc to 
time conversion table. 
Solution.— 83°— 5232™ 
29/6= 175884 
83°29 / 6 = 5°33™5884 
In this solution, 5884 was obtained by eye interpolation in the quarter-minute part of 
the table. 
Example 6.—Convert 17209"42* to are units, using the Nautical Almanac arc to 
time conversion table. 
Solution.— 17508™=257° 
142 ZOE 
17°09"42°=257°25.5 
A similar table appears near the back of the Air Almanac (app. W), but values are 
given only to 180°, and quarter minutes of arc are not included. For angles greater 
than 180°, subtract 180° and add 12" to the result. 
Example 7.—Convert 334°47/2 to time units, using the Air Almanac arc to time 
conversion table. 
Solution.— 
334°— 180°= 154°= 10°16" 
ATA2 = 3™09° 
154°47'2=10°19™09° 
334°47.2=22519"09" 
Example 8.—Convert 15"13™18° to time units, using the Air Almanac arc to time 
conversion table. 
Solution.— 
15"12™—12"—3'12"— 48° 
1™1g°= 1975 
3'13™18°= 48°19/5 
15°13718'=228°19"5 
Because the almanac conversion tables are exact relationships, interpolation in 
them can be carried to any degree of precision desired without introducing an error. 
1905. Time and longitude.—As indicated in the preceding article, time is a measure 
of rotation of the earth, and any given time interval can be represented by a corre- 
sponding angle through which the earth turns. Suppose the celestial reference point 
were directly over a certain reference of the earth. An hour later the earth would have 
turned through 15°, and the celestial reference would be directly over a meridian 15° 
farther west. Any difference of longitude is a measure of the angle through which the 
earth must rotate for the local time at the western meridian to become what it was at 
the eastern meridian before the rotation took place. Therefore, places to the eastward 
of an observer have later time, and those to the westward have earlier time, and the 
difference is exactly equal to the difference in longitude, expressed in time units. When 
a meridian other than the local meridian is used as the time reference, the difference in 
time of two places is equal to the difference of longitude of their time reference meridians. 
1906. The date line.—Since time becomes later toward the east, and earlier toward 
the west, time at the lower branch of one’s meridian is 12 hours earlier or later depending 
upon the direction of reckoning. A traveler making a trip around the world gains or 
loses an entire day. To prevent the date from being in error, and to provide a starting 
place for each day, a date line is fixed by international agreement. This line coincides 
with the 180th meridian over most of its length. In crossing this line, one alters his 
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date by one day. In effect, this changes his time 24 hours to compensate for the slow 
change during a trip around the world. Therefore, it is applied in the opposite direction 
to the change of time. Thus, if a person is traveling eastward from east longitude to 
west longitude, time is becoming later, and when the date line is crossed, the date becomes 
one day earlier. That is, at any moment the date immediately to the west of the date line 
(east longitude) is one day later than the date immediately to the east of the line, except 
at GMT 1200, when the (mean time) date is the same all over the world. At any other 
time two dates occur, one boundary between dates being the date line, and the other 
being the midnight line along the lower branch of the meridian over which the mean 
sun is located. At GMT 1200 these two boundaries coincide. In the solution of 
problems, error can sometimes be avoided by converting local time to Greenwich time, 
and then converting this to local time on the opposite side of the date line. Examples 
are given in following articles. 

1907. Zone time.—At sea, as well as ashore, watches and clocks are normally set 
approximately to some form of zone time (ZT). At sea the nearest meridian exactly 
divisible by 15° is usually used as the time meridian or zone meridian. Thus, within a 
time zone extending 7°5 on each side of each time meridian the time is the same, and 
time in consecutive zones differs by exactly one hour. The time is changed as con- 
venient, usually at a whole hour, near the time of crossing the boundary between zones. 
Each time zone is identified by the number of times the longitude of its zone meridian 
is divisible by 15°, positive in west longitude and negative in east longitude. This 
number and its sign, called the zone description (ZD), is the number of whole hours 
that are added to or subtracted from the zone time to obtain Greenwich mean time 
(GMT), which is the zone time at the Greenwich (0°) meridian, and is sometimes called 
universal time (UT). ‘The mean sun is the celestial reference point for zone time. 

Example 1.—For an observer at long. 141°18'4 W the ZT is 6"18™248. 

Required.—(1) Zone description. 

(2) GMT. 

Solution.—(1) The nearest meridian exactly divisible by 15° is 135° W, into which 
15° will go nine times. Since longitude is west, ZD is (+) 9. 

(bi 6"18™24° 
ZD (+)9 
(2) GMT 15°18™248 


In converting GMT to ZT, a positive ZD is subtracted, and a negative one added, 
but its sign remains the same, being part of the description. »The word “reversed” (rev.) 
is written to the right in the work form to indicate that the “reverse’’ process is to be 
performed. 

Example 2.—The GMT is 15527™09°. 

Required—(1) ZT at long. 156°24'4 W. 

(2) ZT at 39°04/8E. 


Solution.— 
(1) GMT 15"27™098 (2) GMT ___15"27™098 
ZD (+) 10 (rev.) ZD (—) 3 (rev.) 
ZT Sar Aflac U1) ZT 185277098 


When time at one place is converted to that at another, the date should be watched 
carefully. If a sum exceeds 24 hours, subtract this amount and add one day. If 24 
hours are added before a subtraction is made, the date at the place is one day earlier. 

Example 3.—At long. 73°29/2 W the ZT is 2112™53° on May 14. 

Required.—(1) GMT and date. 

(2) ZT and date at long. 107°15'7 W. 
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Solution.— 
ZT  —-2.1512™53® May 14 
ZD (+)5 
(1) GMT 2512™53° May 15 
ZD (+)7 (rev.) 
(2 aaa 19°12753° May 14 
The second part of this problem might have been solved by using the difference 
in zone description. Since the second place is two zones farther west, its time is two 
hours earlier. Problems involving zone times at various places generally involve 
nothing more than addition or subtraction of one small number, so solutions can gen- 
erally be made mentally. However, when this forms part of a larger problem, or when a 
record of the solution is desired, the full solution should be recorded, including labels. 
Example 4.—On November 30 the 1430 DR long. of a ship is 51°32‘4W. Ten 
hours later the DR long. is 53°07/2 W. 
Required.—ZT and date of arrival at the second longitude. 


Solution.— 
ZT 1430 Nov. 30 
ZD (+)3 
GMT 1730 Nov. 30 
int. 10 


GMT 0330 Dec. 1 
ZD (+)4 _~ (rev.) 
ZT 2330 Nov. 30 


If a time zone boundary had not been crossed, there would have been no need to 
find GMT. It is particularly helpful to retain this step when the date line is crossed. 
This line is the center of a time zone, the western (east longitude) half being designated 
(—) 12, and the eastern (west longitude) half (+) 12. 

Example 5.—On December 31 the 0800 DR long. of a ship is 177°23'9E. Forty 
hours later the DR long. is 171°53/9 W. 

Required—ZT and date of arrival at the second longitude. 


Solution.— 
Alternative solution 

ZT 0800 Dec. 31 ZT. 31°08"00™ 
LD =) ZD (—) 12 

GMT 2000 Dec. 30 GMT 30220°00™ 
int. 40 Wit 1 LO” 

GMT 1200 Jan. 1 GMT 17122002 
ZD*-E) bas (rev) ZD (+)11_ (rev.) 
ZT 0100 Jan. 1 ZA SA20100? 


. For certain communication purposes it is sometimes convenient to designate a 
time zone by a single letter. The system used is shown in figure 1907. 

Use of time zones on land began in 1883, when railroads adopted four standard 
zones for the continental United States. The division of the United States into time 
zones was not officially adopted by Congress, however, until March 19, 1918, when a 
fifth zone was also established for Alaska. The system of time zones is now used 
almost universally throughout the world, although on land the zone boundaries are 
generally altered somewhat for convenience. In a few places, half-hour zones are 
used but these are not standard time zones. 

| On land, normal zone time is usually called standard time, often with an adjective 
to indicate the zone, as eastern standard time. In some areas timepieces are advanced 
one or more hours during the summer to provide greater use of daylight. This “fast” 
time is called daylight saving time in the United States, and summer time elsewhere. 
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When time is one hour fast, the zone description is (algebraically) one less than normal. 
When daylight saving or summer time is specified, an advance of one hour is under- 


stood unless a greater number is indicated. 
Example 6.—What is the standard time and date at Tokyo, long. 140° E, when the 


daylight saving time at Washington, long. 77° W, is 1600 on Oct. 5? 


Solution.— 
ZT 1600 Oct. 5 
ZD (+)4 
GMT 2000 Oct. 5 
ZD (—)9 _ (rev.) 
ZT 0500 Oct. 6 


During hostilities daylight saving time may be kept all year long throughout a 
nation, and designated war time (WT). 

1908. Chronometer time (C) is time indicated by a chronometer. Since a chro- 
nometer is set approximately to GMT, and not reset until it is overhauled and cleaned, 
perhaps three years later (art. 1514), there is nearly always a chronometer error (CE), 
either fast (F) or slow (S). The change in chronometer error in 24 hours is called 
chronometer rate, or daily rate, and designated gaining or losing. With a consistent 
rate of 1° per day for three years, the chronometer error would be approximately 18”. 
Since chronometer error is subject to change, it should be determined from time to 
time, preferably daily at sea. Chronometer error is found by radio time signal (art. 
1909), by comparison with another timepiece of known error, or by applying chro- 
nometer rate to previous readings of the same instrument. It is recorded to the nearest 
whole or half second. Chronometer rate is recorded to the nearest 0°1. 

Example 1—At GMT 1200 on May 12 the chronometer reads 12°04™21°. 
GMT 1600 on May 18 it reads 4°04™25°. 

Required.—(1) Chronometer error at both comparisons. 

(2) Chronometer rate. 

(3) Chronometer error at GMT 0530 on May 27. 

Solution.— 


At 


GMT 12°00700* May 12 


C 
(1) CE 


GMT 
C 
(1) CE 


GMT 
GMT 
diff. 


CE 

CE 

diff. 

(2) daily rate 
GMT 


GMT 
diff. 


CE 
corr. 


(3) CE 


12"04™21° 


(F) 4™21° 


16%00™008 May 18 
4594m258 
(F) 47258 


Pix ids 
18°16" 
6704°= 612 


(F) 4721 1200 May 12 
(F) 425° 1600 May 18 
4° gained 
0%6 per day, gaining. 
18716200™ 
27905°30™ 
$°13°30" = 895 
(F) 4"25* 1600 May 18 


(+) 5* (895 X0°6 per day) 
(F) 430° 0530 May 27 


(48-692) 
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Because GMT is stated on a 24-hour basis, and chronometer time on a 12-hour 
basis, a 12-hour ambiguity exists. This is ignored in finding chronometer error. How- 
ever, if chronometer error is applied to chronometer time to find GMT, a possible 12- 
hour error can result. This can be resolved by mentally applying zone description 
to local time to obtain approximate GMT. A time diagram can be used for resolving 
doubt as to approximate GMT and Greenwich date. If the sun for the kind of time 
used (mean or apparent) is between the lower branches of two time meridians (as the 
standard meridian for local time, and the Greenwich meridian for GMT), the date at 
the place farther east is one day later than at the place farther west. 

Example 2.—On August 14 the DR long. of a ship is about 124° E, and the zone time 
is about 0500. Chronometer error is 12™278 slow. 

Required.—GMT and date when the chronometer reads 8544™22°. 


Solution.— 
approx. ZT 0500 Aug. 14 
ZD (—)8 
approx. GMT 2100 Aug. 13 
C 844228 


CE (S) 12™278 
GMT 20°56™49° Aug. 13 


The A chronometer, usually the best (having the most nearly uniform rate), is 
compared directly with the time signal (art. 1909). Other chronometers, designated 
B, C, etc., may then be compared with the A chronometer. 

Example 3.—At GMT 1400 chronometer A is checked by time signal, and found 
to read 1257709°. A little later, when it reads 2505™00°, chronometer B reads 2711™38°. 

Required.—(1) Error of chronometer A. 

(2) Error of chronometer B. 

Solution.— 

GMT 1400™00° 
CO, 51257709" 

(1) CE, (S) 2™51° 
Gy - 2705700" 
GMT 14207751 
Op: 92F11738% 

(2) CEg (F) 347° 


If time signals are not available at the chronometer, a good comparing watch (art. 
1515) should be compared with the radio signal, and this watch used to determine 
chronometer error, as indicated in example 3, substituting the watch for chronometer A. 

1909. Time signals.—The usual method of determining chronometer error and 
daily rate is by radio time signals, popularly called time ticks. Most maritime nations 
broadcast time signals several times daily from one or more stations, and a vessel 
equipped with radio receiving equipment normally has no difficulty in obtaining a time 
tick anywhere in the world. The times of emission of signals transmitted by the U.S. 
are the same to about 09001 as those of Argentina, Australia, Canada, Japan, U.K., 
Republic of South Africa, and Switzerland. The time transmitted is maintained 
virtually uniform with respect to atomic clocks but follows GMT closely. The dif- 
ference seldom amounts to 08050. The time, as received by a vessel, may be considered 
to be GMT to 081. Radio Navigational Aids, H.O. Pubs. Nos. 117—A and 117-B, lists 
all time signals, together with their hours of transmission, system used, frequency, and 
other useful information. 
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At sea the chronometer should be checked daily by radio time signal, and in port 
daily checks should be maintained, or begun at least three days prior to departure, if 
conditions permit. Error and rate are entered in the chronometer record book (or 
record sheet) each time they are determined. 

Prior to the development of radio time signals, chronometers were checked in 
port by visual signals which consisted of dropping a time ball or shape by telegraphic 
action, or firing a gun. Visual signals are still used in some ports. If a gun is used, 
the flash marks the correct time, as the report may not reach the observer until several 
seconds after the gun is fired. 

The various time signal systems used throughout the world are explained in detail 
in H.O. Pubs. Nos. 117-A and B. Only the United States signals are discussed here. 

The U. S. Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C., controls the transmissions 
of time signals from U. S. Naval radio stations. Beginning at 5 minutes before each 
even hour of GMT, dashes are transmitted on every second, except the 29th and certain 
others near the end of each minute, as shown in the following diagram: 


Minutes Seconds 


51 56 57 58 59 60 


er lbs 
be: 
lll l& 


Pe ae 


The seconds marked ‘60’ indicate the start of the next minute. The final dash, 
marking the hour, is considerably longer than any of the others. The number of 
dashes in the group near the end of any minute indicates the number of minutes before 
the hour. This is known as the United States system. In all cases the beginnings 
of the dashes indicate the beginning of the seconds, and the ends of the dashes are 
without significance. 

Station WWV, near Washington, D. C., broadcasts continuous time signals 
obtained from the U. S. Naval Observatory time service. Station WWVH in Hawaii 
broadcasts the same signals, except for certain periods during which the station is off 
the air to compare its standards with those of WWV and to obtain ionospheric sound- 
ings. The signals broadcast by these stations are intended primarily for measurement 
of time intervals, and checking of frequencies of two standard audible tones, but signals 
can also be used for checking time. The system used is fully explained in H.O. Pubs. 
Nos. 117-A and 117-B. 

1910. Watch time (W) is time indicated by a watch. This is usually an approxi- 
mation of zone time, except that for timing celestial observations it is good practice to 
set a comparing watch (art. 1515) to GMT. If the watch has a second setting hand, 
the watch can be set exactly to ZT or GMT, and the time is so designated. If the 
watch is not set exactly to one of these times, the difference is known as watch error 
(WE), labeled fast (F) or slow (S) to indicate whether the watch is ahead of or behind 
the correct time, respectively. 

If a watch is to be set exactly to ZT or GMT, it is set to some whole minute slightly 
ahead of the correct time, and stopped. When the set time arrives, the watch is 
started. It should then be checked for accuracy. 

Example 1.—A chronometer 9"46* fast on GMT reads approximately 7°23™. At 
the next whole five minutes of GMT a comparing watch is to be set to GMT exactly. 
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Required.—(1) What should the watch read at the moment of starting ? 
(2) What should the chronometer read ? 
Solution.— 
Gin P28R00? 
CE (F) 9™465 
GMT 7°13™14° 
(1) GMT 7'15™00% (next whole 5™) 
CE (F) 9™468 
(2) C 724468 


The GMT may be in error by 12°, but if the watch is graduated to 12 hours, this 
will not be reflected. If a watch with a 24-hour dial is used, the actual GMT should 
be determined. 

If watch error is to be determined, it is done by comparing the reading of the watch 
with that of the chronometer at a selected moment. This may be at some selected 
GMT, as in example 1. 

Example 2.—If, in example 1, the watch had read 7514™48* at the moment the 
chronometer read 7°24™46°, what would be the watch error on GMT? 

Solution.— 

GMT 7°15700° 
W 7514™488 
WE (S) 12° 


A more convenient chronometer time might be selected, as a whole minute. 

Example 3.—A watch is set to zone time approximately. The longitude is about 
48° W. The watch is compared with a chronometer which is 19™44° fast on GMT. 
When the chronometer reads 5°22™00°, the watch reads 2017535. 


Required.—Watch error on zone time. 
Solution.— 
C 5i22700° 
CE (F) 197448 
GMT 5"02™16* 
ZD (+)3 (rev.) 
ZT 2502716" 
W 2501™53° 
WE (S) 23° 


The possible 12" error is not of significance. When such a watch is used for 
determining GMT, however, as for entering an almanac, the 12-hour ambiguity is 
important. Unless a watch is graduated to 24 hours, its time is designated am before 
noon and pM after noon. 

Example 4.—On January 3 the DR long. is 94°14'7E. An observation of the 
sun is made when the watch reads 12"16"23* pm. The watch is 22° fast on zone time. 

Required —GMT and date. 


Solution.— 
IW 12876293" PM anand 
WE CF) 22° 
ZT 12°16™01° 
ZD (—) 6 


GMT 6"16™01° Jan. 3 


Note that between 1200 and 1300 watch designations are pm. Between 0000 
and 0100 they are am. 
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Comparison of a watch and chronometer should be made carefully. If two 
observers are available, one can give a warning “stand-by” a few seconds before the 
selected time, and a “mark” at the appointed moment, while the other notes the time 
of the watch. A single observer can make a satisfactory comparison by counting 
with the chronometer. Chronometers beat in half seconds, with an audible “tick.” 
Ten seconds before the selected time (perhaps a whole minute), the observer starts 
counting with the beats, as he watches the chronometer second hand, ‘‘50, and, 1, and, 
2randpsrand; eae 9, and, mark.”’ During the count the observer shifts his view 
from the chronometer to the second hand of the watch, continuing to count in cadence 
with the chronometer beats. At the “mark,” the second, minute, and hour hands of 
the watch are read in that order, and the time recorded. A comparison of this time 
with the GMT or ZT corresponding to the selected chronometer time indicates the 
watch error. 

Even though a watch is set to zone time approximately, its error on GMT can 
be determined and used for timing observations. In this case the 12-hour ambiguity 
in GMT should be resolved, and a time diagram used to avoid possible error. This 
method requires additional work, and presents a greater probability of error, without 
compensating advantages. 

Still another method of determining GMT, generally used before zone time came 
into common use at sea, is to subtract watch time from chronometer time, to find 
C-W. This is then added to the watch time of an observation to obtain chronometer 
time (C—W+W=C). Chronometer error is then applied to the result to obtain 
GMT. A time diagram should always be used with this method, to resolve the 12-hour 
ambiguity and to be sure of the correct Greenwich date, unless an auxiliary solution is 
made using approximate ZT and ZD. This method has little to recommend it. 

If a watch has a watch rate of more than a few seconds per day, watch error should 
be determined both before and after a round of sights, and any difference distributed 
proportionally among observations. 

If a stop watch is used for timing observations, it should be started at some con- 
venient GMT, as a whole 5" or 10". The time of each observation is then this GMT 
plus the reading of the watch. 

1911. Local mean time (LMT), like zone time, uses the mean sun as the celestial 
reference point. It differs from zone time in that the local meridian is used as the 
terrestrial reference, rather than a zone meridian. Thus, the local mean time at each 
meridian differs from that of every other meridian, the difference being equal to the 
difference of longitude, expressed in time units. At each zone meridian, including 
0°, LMT and ZT are identical. 

Example 1.—At long. 124°37!2 W the LMT is 17°24™18° on March 21. 

Required.—(1) GMT and date. 

(2) ZT and date at the place. 

Solution.— 

LMT 17°24™188 Mar. 21 
nN 85187299 W 
(1) GMT  ~—s—:1542™47" = Mar. 22 
ZD (+) 8 (rev.) 
(2) ZT  17542™47" Mar. 21 


In navigation the principal use of LMT is in rising, setting, and twilight tables. 
The problem Is usually one of converting the LMT taken from the table to ZT. At 
sea, the difference between these times is normally not more than 30", and the conver- 
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sion is made directly, without finding GMT as an intermediate step. This is done by 
applying a correction equal to the difference of longitude (dA). If the observer is west 
of his time meridian, the correction is added, and if east of it, the correction is subtracted. 
If Greenwich time is desired, it is found from ZT. 

Example 2.—At long. 63°24'4 E the LMT is 0525 on January 2. 

Required.—(1) ZT and date. 

(2) GMT and date. 


Solution.— 
LMT 0525 Jan. 2 
dwe(—)14 
(i) 4.4. 0511 Jan. 2 
ZD (—)4 


(2) GMT 0111 Jan. 2 


On land, with an irregular zone boundary, the longitude may differ by more 
than 7°5 (30™) from the time meridian. 

If LMT is to be corrected to daylight saving time, the difference in longitude 
between the local and time meridian can be used, or the ZT can first be found and 
then increased by one hour. 

Conversion of ZT (including GMT) to LMT is the same as conversion in the 
opposite direction, except that the sign of dX is reversed. This problem is not normally 
encountered in navigation. 

1912. Apparent time utilizes the apparent (real) sun as its celestial reference, and 
a meridian as the terrestrial reference. Local apparent time (LAT) uses the local 
meridian. The LAT at the 0° meridian is called Greenwich apparent time (GAT). 

The LAT at one meridian differs from that at any other by the difference in 
longitude of the two places, the place to the eastward having the later time, and 
conversion is the same as converting LMT at one place to LMT at another. 

Use of the apparent sun as a celestial reference point for time results in time of 
nonconstant rate for at least three reasons. First, revolution of the earth in its orbit 
is not constant. Second, motion of the apparent sun is along the ecliptic, which is 
tilted with respect to the celestial equator, along which time is measured. Third, 
rotation of the earth on its axis is not constant. The effect due by this third cause is 
extremely small. 

For the various forms of mean time, the apparent sun is replaced by a fictitious 
mean sun conceived as moving eastward along the celestial equator at a uniform speed 
equal to the average speed of the apparent sun along the ecliptic, thus providing a 
nearly uniform measure of time equal to the approximate average apparent time. At 
any moment the accumulated difference between LAT and LMT is indicated by the 
equation of time (Eq. T), which reaches a maximum value of about 1674 in November. 
This quantity is tabulated at 12-hour intervals at the bottom of the right-hand daily 
page of the Nautical Almanac. In the United States, the sign is considered positive 
(+) if the time of sun’s ‘Mer. Pass.” is earlier than 1200, and negative (—) if later 
than 1200. If the ‘Mer. Pass.’ is given as 1200 (as on June 12-14, 1958), the sign is 
positive if the GHA at GMT 1200 is between 0° and 1°, and negative if it is greater 
than 359°. The sign is correct for conversion of GMT to GAT. In Great Britain, 
this convention is reversed. Since GMT is the entering argument for the almanacs, 
interconversion of apparent and mean time should preferably be made from Greenwich 
time, rather than from local time. 

Example.—Find the LAT and date at ZT 15°10™40* on May 31, 1958, for long. 
73°18/4 W. 
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Solution.— 

ZT 155107408 May 31 
LD Xe) id 

GMT 20°10™40° May 31 

Eq. T (++) 2™278 

GAT 209137078 May 31 

r 45537145 W 
ALE 15°19753° May 31 


In conversion from apparent to mean time, a second solution may be needed if 
the equation of time is large and changing rapidly, using the GAT for entering the 
almanac for the first solution, and using the GMT from this solution as the almanac 
entry value for the second solution. 

Apparent time can also be found by converting hour angle to time units, and 
adding or subtracting 12 hours. If LAT is required, but not GAT, conversion of arc 
to time should be made from LHA, rather than GHA, to avoid the need for conversion 
of longitude to time units. Equation of time can be found by subtracting mean time 
from apparent time at the same meridian. This method of finding apparent time and 
equation of time is the only one available with the Air Almanac, which does not tabulate 
equation of time. 

The navigator has little or no use for apparent time, as such. However, it can be 
used for finding the time of local apparent noon (LAN), when the apparent sun is on 
the celestial meridian. 

The mean sun averages out the irregularities in time due to the variations of the 
speed of revolution of the earth in its orbit and the fact that the apparent sun moves 
in the ecliptic while hour angle is measured along the celestial equator. It does not 
eliminate the error due to slight variations in the rotational speed of the earth. When 
a correction for the accumulated error from this source is applied to mean time, ephem- 
eris time results. This time is of interest to astronomers, but is not used directly by 
the navigator. 

1913. Sidereal time uses the first point of Aries (vernal equinox) as the celestial 
reference point. Since the earth revolves around the sun, and since the direction of 
the earth’s rotation and revolution are the same, it completes a rotation with respect 
to the stars in less time (about 3566 of mean solar units) than with respect to the sun, 
and during one revolution about the sun (one year) it makes one complete rotation more 
with respect to the stars than with the sun. This accounts for the daily shift of the 
stars nearly 1° westward each night. Hence, sidereal days are shorter than solar 
days, and its hours, minutes, and seconds are correspondingly shorter. Because of 
nutation (art. 1417) sidereal time is not quite constant in rate. Time based upon the 
average rate is called mean sidereal time, when it is to be distinguished from the 
slightly irregular sidereal time. The ratio of mean solar time units to mean sidereal 
time units is 1:1.00273791. 

The sidereal day begins when the first point of Aries is over the upper branch of 
the meridian, and extends through 24 hours of sidereal time. The sun is at the first 
point of Aries at the time of the vernal equinox, about March 21. However, since the 
solar day begins when the sun is over the lower branch of the meridian, apparent solar 
and sidereal times differ by 12 hours at the vernal equinox. Each month thereafter, 
sidereal time gains about two hours on solar time. By the time of the summer solstice, 
wae i ne oe sidereal time is 18 hours ahead or six hours behind solar time. By the 
on eid i ‘egies picks about September 23, the two times are together, and by 
eats : meee x solstice, about December 22, the sidereal time is six hours ahead 

olar time. There need be no confusion of the date, for there is no sidereal date. 
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Local sidereal time (LST) uses the local meridian as the terrestrial reference. At 
the prime meridian this is called Greenwich sidereal time (GST). The difference 
between LST at two meridians is equal to the difference of longitude between them, 
the place to the eastward having the later time. Local sidereal time is LHAT 
expressed in time units. To determine LST at any given moment, find GHAY by 
means of an almanac, and then apply the longitude to convert it to LHAT. Then 
convert LHAY in arc to LST in time units. 

Ezample.—Find LST at ZT 8"25™51° on May 31, 1958, for long. 103°16/3 E. 


Bolan ZT —_—-8®25™51° May 31 
ZD (—)7 
GMT 1"25™51° May 31 
ibe 263°01'6 
257518 6°28'8 
GHAT 269°30/4 
r 103°16'3E 
LHAYT ~12°46/7 
BST 0°51™07° 

Unless GST is required, conversion from arc to time units should be made from 
LHAY, rather than from GHA’, to avoid the need for converting longitude from arc 
to time units. 

Conversion of sidereal to solar time is the reverse. Local sidereal time is converted 
to arc (LHA), and the longitude is applied to find GHA. This is used as an argument 
for entering the almanac to determine GMT, which can then be converted to any other 
kind of time desired. This is similar to one method of finding time of meridian transit, 
described in article 2104. Normally, the problem is not encountered by the navigator. 

Sidereal time, as such, is little used by the navigator. It is the basis of star charts 
(art. 2204) and star finders (art. 2210), and certain sight reduction methods (notably 
H.O. Pub. No. 249), but generally in the form LHAY. This kind of time is used for 
these purposes because its celestial reference point remains almost fixed in relation to the 
stars. Sidereal time is used by astronomers to regulate mean time. Timepieces 
regulated to sidereal time can be purchased. 

1914. Time and hour angle.—Both time and hour angle are a measure of the phase 
of rotation of the earth, since both indicate the angular distance of a celestial reference 
point west of a terrestrial reference meridian. Hour angle, however, applies to any 
point on the celestial sphere. Time might be used in this respect, but only the apparent 
sun, mean sun, the first point of Aries, and occasionally the moon are commonly used. 

Hour angles are usually expressed in arc units, and are measured from the upper 
branch of the celestial meridian. Time is customarily expressed in time units. Sidereal 
time is measured from the upper branch of the celestial meridian, like hour angle, but 
solar time is measured from the lower branch. Thus, LMT=LHA mean sun plus or 
minus 180°, LAT—LHA apparent sun plus or minus 180°, and LST=LHAT. 

As with time, local hour angle (LHA), based upon the local celestial meridian, at 
two places differs by the longitude between them, and LHA at longitude 0° is called 
Greenwich hour angle (GHA). In addition, it is often convenient to express hour angle 
in terms of the shorter arc between the local celestial meridian and the body. This is 
similar to measurement of longitude from the Greenwich meridian. Local hour angle 
measured in this way is called meridian angle (t), which is labeled cast or west, like 
longitude, to indicate the direction of measurement. A westerly meridian angle is 
numerically equal to LHA, while an easterly meridian angle is equal to 360°—LHA; 
also, LHA=t (W), and LHA=360°—t (E). Meridian angle is used in the solution of 
the navigational triangle (art. 1433). 
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Example 1.—Find LHA and t of the sun at GMT 3°24716* on June 1, 1958, for 
long. 118°48'2 W. 


Solution.— 
Vs GMT 3°24716° June 1 


3" 225°36/0 

247168 6°04/0 

GHA 231°40°0 
» 118°48'2 W 

LHA 112°51'8 
t 112°51/8 W 


Example 2—Find LHA and t of Kochab at ZT 18°24"47° on May 31, 1958, for 
long. 55°27'3 W. 


Solution.— K 0 ch ab 
ZT 18524™47° May 31 
L(+ v4 


GMT  _22824™47* May 31 
22h 218°53/4 


247478 6°12'8 
SHA 1SZS17/2 
GHA 20834 

oN 5582773 oW. 
LHA 306°56/1 
t 53°03/9 E 
Problems 


1903a. What is the time and date 9°13™29° before 3"16"34° May 9? 

Answer.—T 18"03™05° May 8. 

1903b. What is the time and date 4919°22™50° after 9"31™04° on December 25? 

Answer.—T 4°53™54° on Dee. 30. 

1903c. What is the time and date 2 years, 11 months, 16 days, 10 hours, 23 minutes, 
and 48 seconds before 2°46™17° on October 4, 1958? 

Answer.—T 16°22™29* on Oct. 17, 1955. 

1903d. What is the time and date 412 days, 15 hours, 6 minutes, and 56 seconds 
after 22°27703° on March 16, 1958? 

Answer.—T 13"33™59* on May 3, 1959. 

1904a. Convert 6°28731* to arc units, without use of a conversion table. 

Answer.—97°07'45” or 97°07/8. 

1904b. Convert 217°28/8 to time units, without use of a conversion table. 

Answer.—14°29"5582 or 14529™55°. 

1904c. Convert 196°21’46” to time units, without use of a conversion table. 

Answer .—13"05"2781 or 13505™278. 

1904d. Convert 107°49’44” to time units, using appendix V. 

Answer.—7"11™198. 

1904e. Convert 211°37/3 to time units, using appendix V. 

Answer.—14"06™2982. 

1904f. Convert 8"49™33* to arc units, using appendix V. 

Answer.—132°23/2. 


1904g. Convert 251°09/2 to time units, using appendix W. 
Answer.—16"44™378, 
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1904h. Convert 23°07™38* to time units, using appendix W. 

Answer.—346°54/5. 

1907a. For an observer at long. 97°24'6E the ZT is 19"10™26°. 

Required.—(1) Zone description. 

(2) GMT. 

Answers.—(1) ZD (—) 6, (2) GMT 13"10™268, 

1907b. The GMT is 11°32™078. 

Required. —(1) ZT at long. 133°24/7 W. 

(2) ZT at long. 111°43/9B. 

Answers.—(1) ZT 2°32"078, (2) ZT 18"32™078. 

1907c. At long. 165°18‘2E the ZT is 17°08™51° on July 11. 

Required.—(1) GMT and date. 

(2) ZT and date at long. 125°36!7 W. 

Answers.—(1) GMT 608™51° on July 11, (2) ZT 22508"51° on July 10. 

1907d. On January 26 the 0800 DR long. of a ship is 128°03/2E. Twenty-six 
hours later the EP long. is 125°01/4E. 

Required.—ZT and date of arrival at the second longitude. 

Answer.—ZT 0900 Jan. 27. 

1907e. On April 1 the 1200 running fix long. of a ship is 179°55'!2W. Eight hours 
later the DR long. is 178°48'9 E. 

Required —ZT and date of arrival at the second longitude. 

Answer.—ZT 2000 Apr. 2. 

1907f. Inch’dn, long. 137°E, uses ZD (—) 8°30™ for standard time. Find the 
standard time and date at San Francisco, long. 122°W, when the summer time at 
Inch’dn is 2000 on August 9. 

Answer.—ZT 0230 Aug. 9. 

1908a. At GMT 1400 on July 2 the chronometer reads 1242728°. At GMT 0800 
on July 12 it reads 7°42™40°. 

Required—(1) Chronometer error at GMT 1400 on July 2. 

(2) Chronometer error at GMT 0800 on July 12. 

(3) Chronometer rate. 

(4) Chronometer time at ZT 1800 July 20, at long. 153°21/7 W. 

Answers.—(1) CE 17™32° slow, (2) CE 17™208 slow, (3) rate 1°2 gaining, (4) C 
374251". 

1908b. On March 5 the DR long. of a ship is about 151°E, and the zone time 
is about 1800. Chronometer error is 6™40° fast. 

Required —GMT and date when the chronometer reads 8"02™23°. 

Answer.—GMT 7°55™438 on Mar. 5. 

1908c. On November 7 the EP long. of a ship is about 71°W, and the zone 
time is about 1900. Chronometer error is 1718° slow. 

Required.—GMT and date when the chronometer reads (1) 11755208, (2) 11°59™50°. 

Answers.—(1) GMT 23°56™38° Nov. 7, (2) GMT 0°01™08° Nov. 8. 

1908d. At GMT 2200 a comparing watch is checked by time signal, and found to 
read 10°00"05°. The chronometer errors are then determined by means of the com- 
paring watch. When the watch reads 10°06™00°, chronometer A reads 10°11™17*, and 
when the watch reads 10°08™00°, chronometer B reads 9"59™06°. 

Required.—(1) Watch error. 

(2) Error of chronometer A. 

(3) Error of chronometer B. 

Answers.—(1) WE 58 fast on GMT, (2) CE, 5™22° fast, (3) CE, 8"49° slow. 
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1910a. A chronometer 722° slow on GMT reads approximately 3°45". About 
two minutes later, when the GMT is a whole minute, a comparing watch will be set 
to GMT exactly. 

Required.—(1) Reading of the watch at starting. 

(2) Reading of the chronometer. 

Answers.—(1) W 3"54™008, (2) C 3°46™38°. 

1910b. A chronometer 5™10° fast on GMT reads approximately 5°50". About one 
minute later, when the GMT is a whole minute, a comparing watch with a 24-hour 
dial will be set to GMT exactly. The ZT is approximately 1145 and the long. 94° W. 

Required.—(1) Reading of the watch at starting. 

(2) Reading of the chronometer. 

(3) Watch error if, instead of being set to GMT, the watch setting is unchanged 
and the watch reads 17°45™32§ at comparison. 

Answers.—(1) W 17546™008, (2) C 5"51™108, (3) WE 28% slow on GMT. 

1910c. A watch is set to zone time,approximately. The long. is about 160°E. The 
watch is compared with a chronometer which is 3™16° fast on GMT. When the 
chronometer reads 1"48™00%, the watch reads 12°45™02°. 

Required —Watch error on zone time. 

Answer.—WE 183 fast on ZT. 

1910d. On February 14 the DR long. is 63°46/1W. An observation of Dubhe is 
made when the watch reads 69077308 pm. The watch is 11° slow on zone time. 

Required —GMT and date. 

Answer.—GMT 22507418 Feb. 14. 

1910e. On December 11 a watch is set to zone time, approximately. The long. is 
137°W. The chronometer is 3"36° fast on GMT. When the chronometer reads 
440™008, the watch reads 7°36™068 pM. 

Required.—(1) Watch error on GMT. 

(2) GMT and date about 20 minutes later, when the watch reads 7°55™52°. 

Answers.—(1) WE 2°59™42’ fast on GMT, (2) GMT 4°56™108 Dec. 12. 

1910f. Shortly before taking morning sights on January 17 the navigator compares 
his watch with the chronometer. When the chronometer reads 2530™00%, the watch 
reads 6°13"12° am. The chronometer is 17™15° fast on GMT. The long. is 118° W. 

Required. —(1) C-W. 

(2) GMT and date a little later when Regulus is observed at W 6°28"478 aM. 

Answers.—(1) C-—W 8'16™48°, (2) GMT 14°28™208 Jan. 17. 

19lla. At long. 138°09‘3 E the LMT is 0°09"578 on April 23. 

Required —(1) GMT and date. 

(2) ZT and date at the place. 

Answers.—(1) GMT 14°57™208 Apr. 22, (2) ZT 23°57™20° Apr. 22. 

1911b. At long. 157°18'4 W the LMT is 1931 on June 29. 

Required —(1) ZT and date. 

(2) GMT and date. 

Answers.—(1) ZT 2000 June 29, (2) GMT 0600 June 30. 

1911le. At long. 99°35'7 W the daylight saving time is 212945 on August 31. 

Required —(1) Standard time and date. 

(2) LMT and date. 

Answers.—(1) Standard time 20°29™458 Aug..31,..(2)JoNET4 20°35 1722* Ange..34 . 

1912a. Find the LAT and date at ZT 5°26™135 on June 12, 1958, for long. 9°28/1 EK. 

Answer.—LAT 5°04™318 June 12. 
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1912b. At long. 77°15/5 W the LAT is 1500 on June 13, 1958. 

Required.—(1) ZT. 

(2) LMT. 

Answers.—(1) Z¥-15°08"56", (2) LMT 145597545, 

1912c. Using the Air Almanac, find (1) LAT at long. 117°55’ W, and (2) the Eq. 
T, at ZT 20437098 on June 1, 1958. 

Answers.—(1) LAT 20°53™44°, (2) Eq. T (+) 2™15°. 

1913a. Find LST at ZT 19"24™268 on June 1, 1958, for long. 87°51‘2 E. 

Answer.—LST 115537568. 

1913b.—Find the ZT at LST 21°20"07° on May 31, 1958, for long. 54°21'3 W. 

Answer.—ZT 4"24™13°. 

1914. Find LHA and t of the moon at GMT 9°25™078 on May 31, 1958, (1) for 
long. 43°19/0 W, and (2) for long. 43°19‘0E. Use appendix V. 

Answers.—(1) LHA 118°54'8, t 118°54’8W; (2) LHA 205°32/8, t 154°27/2E. 


CHAPTER XX 
SIGHT REDUCTION 


2001. Introduction.—The process of deriving from a celestial observation the in- 
formation needed for establishing a line of position is called sight reduction. The 
observation itself consists of measuring the altitude of a celestial body and noting the 
time. Although special methods may be used for finding certain coordinates such as 
latitude or longitude, the modern navigator generally thinks in terms of lines of posi- 
tion without regard to any special significance of these lines. The process of finding 
such a line of position may be divided into six steps: 

. Correction of sextant altitude (ch. XVI). 

. Determination of GHA and declination (ch. XVIII). 

. Selection of assumed position and finding meridian angle at that point. 
. Computation of altitude and azimuth. 

. Comparison of computed and observed altitudes (ch. XVII). 

6. Plot of the line of position. 

Broadly speaking, tables which assist in any of these steps can be considered 
sight reduction tables. However, the expression is generally limited to tables in- 
tended primarily for computation of altitude and azimuth. A great variety of such 
tables exists. In chapter XXI various methods of sight reduction, including graphical 
and mechanical solutions, are contrasted. All are based, directly or indirectly, upon 
solution of the navigational triangle (art. 1433). Thus, the process of sight reduction, 
in its limited sense, is one of converting coordinates of the celestial equator system 
(art. 1426) to those of the horizon system (art. 1428). 

The U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office publishes a set of sight reduction tables 
giving tabulated solutions of the navigational triangle, intended primarily for use with 
the Nautical Almanac aboard ship. These Tables of Computed Altitude and Azimuth, 
popularly known by their publication number, ‘H.O. 214,” are widely used among 
mariners of various nations. In addition to the United States printing, editions are 
published by Great Britain, Spain, and Italy. They are suitable for reduction of 
nearly all observations made aboard ship, and will be used to explain the principles 
of sight reduction as given in this chapter. Extracts from H.O. Pub. No. 214 are 
given in appendix AA. 

2002. Preliminary computation.—Certain computations precede the use of sight 
reduction tables. The correction of the sextant altitude (hs) to find observed altitude 
(Ho), as explained in chapter XVI, is usually performed first, but not necessarily so. 
If any form of time other than GMT is used for timing the observation, it is first con- 
verted to GMT because this is the kind of time used for entering the almanacs. From 
the almanac, the GHA and declination are determined, as explained in chapter XVIII. 

To enter H.O. Pub. No. 214 and most other sight reduction tables, the following 
variables are needed: 

1. Latitude (L). 

2. Declination (d). 

3. Meridian angle (t). 
hee The latitude to use in entering the tables is that of the assumed position (AP). 
Phis latitude is usually called the assumed latitude (aL). The assumed position should 
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be in the general vicinity of the actual position, which, of course, is usually un- 
known. Several methods of selecting an AP are in use. The dead reckoning position 
or estimated position might be used. However, when H.O. Pub. No. 214 and certain 
other methods of sight reduction are used, unnecessary interpolation can be avoided 
by selecting an AP that will result in two of the three variables being exact entry values. 
In H.O. Pub. No. 214, altitudes and azimuths are given for each whole degree of latitude. 
Therefore, it is customary to select an AP on the nearest whole degree of latitude to the 
DR or EP at the time of sight. 

Declination is taken from the almanac, as explained in chapter XVIII. This value 
is used without adjustment to simplify the solution. 

Meridian angle is the angular distance that the celestial body is east or west of 
the celestial meridian. It is found from local hour angle (LHA), which, in turn, is 
found from Greenwich hour angle by adding east longitude or subtracting west longitude. 
A time diagram (art. 1427) is useful in visualizing this relationship. 

Example 1.—The GHA is 168°42'6. 

Required —The LHA and t at (1) long. 137°24'6 W, and (2) 158°24/7 E. 


Solution.— 
(1) GHA 168°42'6 (2) GHA 168°42/'6 
d 137°24/6 W \ 158°24/7 E 
LHA § 31°1870 LHA 327°07/3 
tie SS 40 Wi tin 3225227 EF 


In west longitude, if GHA is less than longitude, add 360° to GHA before subtract- 
ing. In east longitude, if the sum exceeds 360°, subtract this amount. If LHA is 
less than 180°, it is numerically equal to meridian angle, which is labeled W (west). 
If LHA is greater than 180°, t is 360°—LHA and is labeled E (east). 

In H.O. Pub. No. 214, t (labeled ‘‘H.A.’’) is given at intervals of 1°. If t is to 
be a whole degree, the longitude of the assumed position, called assumed longitude (a), 
must be selected so that no minutes of arc will remain after it is applied to GHA. 
This means that in west longitude the minutes of a\ must be the same as those of 
GHA; while in east longitude the minutes of a\ must be equal to 60’ minus the minutes 
of GHA. 

Example 2.—The GHA is 57°18'9. 

Required.—The LHA, t, and AP for use with H.O. Pub. No. 214 without inter- 
polation for t or L, if fie DR position is (1) lat. 11°48‘8N, long. 151°53'3W; and 
(2) lat. 62°21'7 N, long. 4°31/3 E. 


Solution.— 
(it) Gur or 18.9 (2) GHA 57°18/9 
an 152°18'9W an 4°41/1E 
LHA 265°00/0 LHA 62°00/0 
t 95°00/0E t 62°00/0 W 
aL 12°00/0N aL 62°00/0N 
ar 152°18'9W any 4°41/1E 


2003. Tables of Computed Altitude and Azimuth (H.O. Pub. No. 214).—These 
popular sight reduction tables are published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 
in nine volumes, each covering 10° of latitude in increments of 1°. For each degree 
of latitude there is a series of tables, with cutaway tabs providing quick reference to 
the first page of the tables for that ligeitde: Declination entries are given at intervals 
of 0°5 from 0° to 29°. Beyond this, 37 selected declination entries are given to provide 
solutions for all of the stars listed on the daily pages of the almanacs, and most of the 
additional stars listed near the back of the Nautical Almanac. A total of 96 declination 
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entries are given for each latitude, arranged eight to a page. Each declination entry 
is given at the top of a column. The third variable, meridian angle, is given in the 
column at the extreme left and right sides of each page. These columns are labeled 
“H.A.”, the abbreviation for “hour angle,” the expression formerly used for meridian 
angle, but replaced because of confusion with local hour angle, Greenwich hour angle, 
ete. Meridian angle entries are given at intervals of 1° from 0° at the top of the page 
to the maximum value at which the altitude is 5° or greater. 

At most page openings, separate tables are given for declination having the same 
name (N or S) as the latitude and those having contrary name (one N, the other S). 
That is, declination values on the left-hand page (same name) are duplicated on the 
right-hand page (contrary name). A maximum of ninety-one meridian angle entries 
(0°-90°) are given on the left-hand page (same name). As either the declination or the 
latitude increases, the number of same-name entries increases, and the number of 
contrary-name entries decreases. When the same-name entries exceed 90° of meridian 
angle, the additional ones are placed on the right-hand page, below the contrary-name 
entries. At extreme values of declination and latitude there are no contrary-name 
entries, the same-name entries occupying both pages. 

In each declination column there are four sets of figures. The first, given in bold 
type, is the altitude (labeled ‘‘Alt.’’) to the nearest 0/1. Following this is Ad in small 
type. This is the change of altitude for a unit change of declination. Except when 
the value is 1.0, entries are given in hundredths of a unit, although the position of 
the decimal point is not shown. Following Ad, and also in small type, is At, the change 
of altitude for a unit change of meridian angle. This is given in the same form as Ad. 
The last set of figures in the column is the azimuth angle (labeled “‘Az.’’), to the nearest 
Our: 

At latitude 0° the arrangement is modified because there is no “‘same’’ or ‘‘con- 
trary”? name of declination. Here a single set of declination entries is given. Decli- 
nation replaces latitude as the prefix label for azimuth angle. 

Following the altitude-azimuth section of each latitude is a two-page star identifi- 
cation table. The use of this table is explained in article 2213. 

On the inside front cover and its facing page is a speed-time-distance table, which 
is useful in advancing or retiring lines of position, as well as for other purposes. This 
table contains information similar to that in table 19 of this publication, but in some- 
what different form. Volume VIII and older printings of other volumes have sextant 
altitude correction tables on these pages. 

Following the speed-time-distance table is an arc to time conversion table. 

Following the title page and preface are given a description of the tables, and sample 
problems. 

On the inside back cover and facing page is given a “multiplication table” to 
multiply Ad or At by the number of minutes between the declination or meridian 
angle and the value used for entering the main table. This is used in interpolating 
the altitude for declination or meridian angle. 

On the two pages next preceding the multiplication table is given a somewhat 
similar table to provide easy interpolation for latitude. 

The use of the various parts of H.O. Pub. No. 214 is explained in articles 2004-2007 
and 2213. The primary purpose of H.O. Pub. No. 214 is to provide an easy method 
of sight reduction for use with the Nautical Almanac aboard ship. It may also be 
used with the Air Almanac, and for solution of any spherical triangle for which entry 


values are given. Therefore, it can be used in great-circle sailing for determining the 
initial course and the distance. 
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In the British edition (H.D. 486) the main tables are identical to those of H.O. 
Pub. No. 214, being a reproduction of the United States tables, but arranged with 15° of 
latitude in each of six volumes. The explanation has been rewritten to suit British 
usage. The Spanish edition is identical to H.O. Pub. No. 214, except that the ex- 
planation is in Spanish. The Italian edition is based on H.O. Pub. No. 214. 

2004. H.O. Pub. No. 214 solution by Ad only.—If interpolation is made for all 
three variables—latitude, declination, and meridian angle—a triple interpolation is 
needed. A simpler solution, almost universally used with H.O. Pub. No. 214, is to 
select an assumed position that will eliminate interpolation for latitude and meridian 
angle, leaving a simple interpolation for declination. 

Example.—Find computed altitude (He) and azimuth (Zn) if aL is 41°00/0N, d 
is 22°14/3N, and t is 36°00/0 W. 

Solution.— 


t 

d 

aL 
ht 
corr. 
He 
Zn 


The main table 


36°00/0 W 
22°14/3N 
41°00/0N 
54°16/8 
(+) 9:3 
54°26/1 
249°0 


d diff. 14/3 


Ad (+)0.65 Z N111°0W 


is entered with the three variables, t, d, and aL (being sure to 


note whether d and aL are of same or contrary name); and the values of ht (tabulated 
altitude, labeled ‘‘Alt.”? in H.O. Pub. No. 214), Ad, and Z are taken directly from the 
table, without interpolation. The tabulated altitude (ht) is the computed altitude 
(He) for the values used for entering the table. The designation ht is used to dis- 
tinguish it from the He obtained by applying a correction to the value taken from the 
table. 

The declination entry argument used should be the tabulated entry nearest the 
declination for which a solution is sought, normally differing by not more than half 
a degree. The difference between this value and the actual declination is recorded 
as “‘d diff.”” No sign (+ or —) is assigned to this value. It is good practice to show 
Ad asa decimal, even though it is not tabulated in this way. The sign of this value should 
be determined carefully by inspection of the main table of H.O. Pub. No. 214.  Inter- 
polation of altitude for declination is made between the base value taken from the 
table and the value given on the same line in the next column to the right or left. 
The choice of the second column depends upon the actual declination. If it is greater 
than the value used for entering the table, use the next column to the right, and if less, 
use the next column to the /eft. If the value in the second column is greater than the 
base value, the sign is plus (+), and if less, the sign is minus (—). The accuracy of 
this important step can be checked by comparing the computed altitude (Hc) with 
the altitudes given in the main table of H.O. Pub. No. 214. If Ad has been given the 
correct sign (and applied correctly), He should lie between the tabulated altitudes in 
the columns for tabulated declination next smaller and next larger than the actual 
declination. 

The azimuth angle is given a prefix N or S to agree with the latitude, and a suffix 
E or W to agree with the meridian angle. For this reason it is good practice to label 
these values when they are recorded. 

The next step is to multiply Ad by d diff., to interpolate between the altitude 
entries for consecutive declination columns. Jn most instances, the easiest way to do 
this is to use the multiplication table on the inside back cover of H.O. Pub. No. 214 and 
its facing page, entering separately with minutes and tenths of minutes of Ad and 
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adding the two parts. The correction, which is recorded below ht, is given the sign of 
Ad. The correction is then added or subtracted, in accordance with its sign, to ht. 
The answer is computed altitude (Hc). ‘ 

Azimuth (Zn), which is recorded below He, is found by converting azimuth angle 
(Z) in accordance with its labels, as explained in article 1428. Usually, azimuth 
angle is found without interpolation. For exceptions to this practice, see article 
2007. 

If Ad is changing rapidly, or when it changes sign (at the maximum altitude for 
the given meridian angle and latitude), interpolation may be somewhat less accurate 
than in other parts of the tables, but this should not introduce a large error unless the 
celestial body is near the zenith, when the method of H.O. Pub. No. 214 is not recom- 
mended. 

2005. H.O. Pub. No. 214 solution by Ad and At is similar to that using Ad only, 
but with the additional step of interpolating between the altitude entries for consecutive 
meridian angle entries, in a similar manner to interpolation for declination. 

Example.—Find computed altitude and azimuth if aL is 41°00‘0N, dis 20°48°7S, 
and t is 22°14‘0EK. 


Solution.— 
t 22°14'0E t diff. 14/0 t corr. (—) 4/2 
d 20°48'7S dedifi, 1153 d corr. (+) 10'8 
aL 41°00/0N corr. (+) 6/6 
ht 24°43/1 Ad (+) 0.95 At (—) 0.30 ZN 157°4E 
corr. (+) 6/6 
He 24°49/7 
in Slane 


In this solution, t diff. is the difference between the meridian angle and the nearest 
whole degree of t used for entering the table. The t corr. is t diff. x At, found by 
using the same multiplication table used for the d corr. The sign of At is found by 
inspection of the main table. In this example interpolation is between the base alti- 
tude for t 22°, and the altitude for t 23°. Since the altitude for t 23° is less than that 
for t 22°, the correction should be subtracted, so that the interpolated value will lie 
between the two values between which interpolation is being made. The sign of Ad 
is found by comparing the altitude for d 21°00’ with that for d 20°30’. The total 
correction is the algebraic sum of the t corr. and d corr. 

The principal advantage of this solution is that a round of sights can be worked and 
plotted from the same assumed position. However, this advantage is offset by the 
additional length of the solution. The method is little used. 

2006. H.O. Pub. No. 214 solution by Ad, At, and AL.—TIf the altitude and azimuth 
at a particular place are desired, interpolation should be made for all three variables, t, 
d, and L, if needed. The change in altitude for a change of latitude of 1’ (AL) is not 
tabulated. The table on the two pages preceding the multiplication table of H.O. 
Pub. No. 214 is used for finding the correction for latitude. 

Ezample.—Find computed altitude and azimuth if aL is 41°12/8S, d is 21°32 59; 
and t is 8°52/3 W. 


Solution.— oe = 
t 8°52/3. W ty atts, a t corr. 2/4 
d 21°32'5S d-din.. 275, d corr. 2/4 
aL 41°12'88S L-ditt, 1278 L corr. 1 a 
ht 69°04/0 Ad (+)0.94 At (+) 0.32 sum 4/8 Pry 
SD thal ewe MY corr. (—)6/9 
He 68°57/1 Z S156°0 W 


Zn 336°0 
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The corrections for meridian angle and declination are found as explained in 
articles 2004 and 2005. The L corr. is found by entering the correction table with 
azimuth angle and L diff., the difference between the latitude of the assumed position 
and the nearest whole degree used for entering the main table. It is customary to inter- 
polate in this table, where applicable, but the error introduced by not doing so is always 
less than 0/3 if the nearest whole degree of azimuth angle is used. The sign of the 
latitude correction is determined by the rules given at the bottom of the correction 
table. The total correction is the algebraic sum of the three individual corrections. 

All of these are altitude corrections. The azimuth is that corresponding to the 
values used for entering the main table. If the exact value at the place is desired, it 
can be found by interpolation, as explained in article 2007. If such an interpolation is 
made, the interpolated value should be used for entering the latitude correction table 
for altitude interpolation. 

2007. Interpolation for azimuth.—In sight reduction for plotting lines of position, 
it is not customary to interpolate for azimuth angle when H.O. Pub. No. 214 is used. 
However, if greater accuracy is desired, as for determining compass error, triple interpo- 
lation should be made. This is customarily accomplished by entering the main table 
of H.O. Pub. No. 214 with the nearest values of t, d, and L, and taking out the corre- 
sponding tabulated value. Simple eye interpolation is then used to determine separately 
the correction for each of the three variables. The algebraic sum of these is the cor- 
rection applied to the base value. The Ad, At, and AL corrections are not used because 
these refer to the altitude, not the azimuth. Corrections are made to azimuth angle 
before it is converted to azimuth. 

Example.—Find the azimuth by imterpoledien if Lis 41°25/9 S, dis 22°19'6 N, and 
t is 17°22'4 EK. 


Solution.— 
a = 
t 17°4E 9 t diff. 0°4....Z diff. (—) 1°0-. | t.corr: 0°4 
d DOPSIN. .fd ditt. -022se)Zedifts () 071... od corr. — 
L 41°48 L diff.0°4 Z diff.(+)0°2 Leorr. 0°1 
tab.  162°7 sum 0°1 0°4 
corr. (—)0°3 corr. (—)0°3 
Z S162°4E 
Li Ole 56 


The corrections are determined by inspection. In this example the tabulated 
value used as a base is compared with the value for the same d and L, but t 18°, to 
determine the t corr. Similarly, it is compared with the value for the same t and L, 
but d 22° to determine the d corr.; and with the value for the same t and d, but L 42° 
to determine the L corr. Interpolation is between whole degrees of t and L, but be- 
tween half degrees of d. For declinations of more than 29°, the d interpolation interval 
varies. 

If azimuth is needed to a greater precision than the nearest tenth of a degree, it 
should be determined by H.O. Pub. No. 260 or 261 (art. 2126), or by computation 
(art. 2125). 

2008. Complete solution. —The complete solution includes all of the parts listed 
in article 2001. Because of the various alternatives available for the separate parts, 
a large number of variations might be used in the complete solution. The following 
examples combine some of the most commonly used variations. 

Example 1.—On May 31, 1958, the 1425 DR position of a ship is lat. 40°39'6 N, 
long. 64°17/2 W. At watch time 225"51° pm the navigator observes the lower limb of 
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the sun with a marine sextant having an IC of (—)2‘0, from a height of eye of 36 feet. 
The watch is 23° fast on zone time. The hs is 56°10°9. 
Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only) and the Nautical 


Almanac. 


Solution.— 
May 31 Sun EP) re ©). ONES. 
W Bool EM 18% 21°55 UN 1d IC 2°0 
WE (F) 23° Corre (py Oc (CP) Ore D 5/8 
ZT  —-14825™28° d 21°55/2N @ 15/3 
ZD (+)4 sum 15/3 7/8 
GMT __18"25™28* May 31 corr. (+)7'5 
185 90°36/8 hs 56°10/9 
Daa she 6°22°0 Ho 56°18/4 
GHA 96°58/8 
ar 63°58/8 W 
LHA 33°00/0 
t 33°00/0 W 
d 217555 2Ni d diff. 4/8 
aL 41°00‘'0N 
ht 56-2272 Ad (—) 0.67 Z N114°2W 
corr. (—)3‘2 
He 56°19/0 
Ho 56°18'4 
a 0.6A aL 41°00‘'0N 
Zn 245°8 ar 63°58'8 W 


It is good practice to have a standard work form. If this is not printed, or on 
a rubber stamp, it should be copied in its entirety before the solution is started. The 
first step should then be to fill in the known information. If the solution for observed 
altitude is made first, this value can then be copied in the main solution at the left of 
the form, so that it will be ready for comparison when He is determined. The best 
form to use is that which the individual navigator finds most logical and least likely to 
result in errors. Those shown in appendix Q, and used here, are slight modifications 
of forms developed at the United States Naval Academy, where they evolved as a 
result of long experience. Their use reduced materially the number of mistakes 
made in solutions. Some navigators include a time diagram (art. 1427) in the form, 
immediately below the name of the celestial body, as a check both on the time and 
meridian angle computation. 

There is a growing tendency among navigators to keep the navigational watch set 
to GMT. This is particularly helpful when a number of observations are made, as 
during twilight, to eliminate the need for repeated application of watch error and zone 
description, and determination of Greenwich date. The use of a GMT watch is 
illustrated in the following example of a complete sight of the moon: 

Example 2—On June 2, 1958, the 0420 DK position of a ship is lat. 41°07/6 N, 
long. 131°51'2 W. At GMT 13%24™52° the navigator observes the upper limb of the 
moon with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)1/5, from a height of eye of 29 feet. 
The hs is 7°40/1. 


Kequired.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only) and the Nautical 
Almanac. 


Solution.— 


June 2 
GMT 13°24™52° June 2 
13® 185°38’0 
PE te 5°56/0 ov 
corr. 2°5 (+) 6/0 
GHA 191°36/5 
ar 131°36/5 W 
LHA 60°00/0 
t 60°00/0 W 
d 19°09/6S 
aL 41°00‘/0N 
ht 8°14/0 
corr. (—) 7/3 
He 8°06/7 
Ho ~'*S°T 0 
a aN 
Zn 235°8 
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Moon 
13° 19°09'5S 4d 
corr. (+) 0/1 (+)0/3 
d 19°09'6S 


ddiff. 9/6 


Ad (—)0.75 


aL 41°00‘'0N 
ad 131°36'5 W 


509 
+ t - 

ICy 15 
D Sy 

C 61/0 

U 4/6 
add’l 30/0 


corr (+) 31°9 
hs 7°40/1 
Ho 8°12'0 
Z N124°2W 


Occasionally it is desired to solve an observation for the estimated position of the 


ship. 


Example 3.—During morning twilight on June 1, 1958, the 0624 EP of a ship is lat. 
41°12'3S, long. 178°39'2 E. At ZT 6°24™57* the navigator observes Saturn with a 


marine sextant having an IC of (—) 1/0, from a height of eye of 53 feet. 


20°52 °3. 


The hs is 


Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad, At, AL) and the 


Nautical Almanac. 


Solution.— 
June 1 
ZT O24 57" 
ZD(—)12 
GMT 18°24™"57* May 31 
18" 255 GOL. S 
24AroTe 6°14'3 
corr. (+)1/1 (+) 2'7 
GHA 262°06!7 
an 178°39'2 E 
LHA 80°45/9 


t 80°45'9 W 

d 21° 5027'S 

aL i beg WA: 
ht 20°48'5 
corr. (+)7'4 
He 20°55'9 
Ho 20°41'7 


a 14.2 A 
Zn 258°4 


Vv 


Saturn 

18°21 °50. 7.0 
corr. 0/0 0/0 
a 21°50°75 


t diff. 14/1 
d diff. 9/3 
L diff. 12'3 


Ad(—) 0.60 At(+) 0.74 


al, .41°12'3S 
ar 178°39/2 E 


+ S$ —- 
IC 1/0 
D tee 
+-P 2.5 
sum 10'6 
corr. (—)10‘6 
hs 20752.3 
Ho 20°41 °7 
= == 
t corr. 10/5 
d corr. 5/6 
Lreorr 2.5 


sum. 13°07 5.6 
corr. (+)7'4 
LAOS TS 4 Wi 
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The local date is used as the heading of the first column of the solution. The 
Greenwich date is recorded opposite GMT. In this example, the two dates are dif- 
ferent. Even when they are the same, it is good practice to record both dates, to 
avoid possible error. It is desirable to show all closely related information on the 
same line, as t, t diff., and t corr. This is not always possible because of interference 
of other information. When this occurs, the form is changed in a way to cause the 
least upset to the usual form. ‘Thus, in this example, it would be desirable to show ht, 
Ad, At, and Z on the same line and in the order these values are taken from H.O. Pub. 
No. 214. However, the sum of the t, d, and L corrections is at the logical place for Z, 
which is therefore kept in the same column, but moved down two spaces. # 

Example 4.—During evening twilight on June 1, 1958, the 1730 DR position of a 
ship is lat. 40°39/2 S, long. 75°01/2 E. At GMT 12°31™17*° the navigator observes 
Arcturus with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 38 feet. The 
hs is 7°55/2. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only) and the Arr 
Almanac. 


Solution.— 
June 1 Arcturus + + - 
GMT 125317179 June 1 IC — — 
12°30" 76°59’ D 6’ 
Teale 19’ R te 
SHA  146°33’ sum — 1 
GHA 223 °51" corr. (—)13’ 
an 75°09’ E hs 7-504 
LHA 299°00’ Ho 7°42’ 
t 61°00’ E 
d 19°24’ N d diff. 6’ 
aL 41°00’S 
ht 7°14/0 Ad (+)0.75 Z $123°8E 
corr. (+)4'5 
Hel 17°1875 
Hodgas-42! 
a Dy gp aL 41°00’S 
Zn 056°2 ar 75°09’ E 


Both ht and its correction are shown to tenths of a minute of arc, to avoid a 
possible error of 1’ in the algebraic sum, He. 

There is no significance to the type of solution and almanac used with the various 
celestial bodies shown in the examples above. The combinations used for examples 1 
(sun) and 2 (moon) are most commonly used by marine navigators, but the other two 
are shown to illustrate variations sometimes used at sea. 

2009. Precomputation.—Sometimes it is desired to determine computed altitude 
before the observation, generally for the purpose of obtaining a line of position quickly 
after the observation has been completed. This is called precomputation. When it is 
done, sextant altitude corrections are generally applied with reversed sign to He to obtain 
precomputed altitude (Hp), which is then compared directly with hs to obtain the 
altitude difference for plotting a line of position. Where altitude is needed for entering 
correction tables, the computed altitude (Hc) is used. The error introduced by this 
practice is negligible except at low altitudes, where the corrections should be adjusted 
by using the Hp to reenter the tables. If greater accuracy is required, limit precom- 
putation to He and Zn, and apply corrections to the sextant altitude after observation. 
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Example.—On June 2, 1958, the 1025 DR position of a ship is lat. 42°21/4 Ss, 
long. 118°47/1W. The navigator plans to observe the lower limb of the sun at this 
time with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)2/5, from a height of eye of 25 feet. 

Required.—(1) Precomputed altitude by H.O. Pub. No. 214, Ad only, (2) the a, 
Zn, and AP if hs is 22°23/6. Use Nautical Almanac. 


Solution.— 
June 2 Sun + QO — 
ZT  10°25™008 18% 22°11" 4 N 5a [©2245 
ZD (+)8 corr. (+)0/1 (+)0/3 D 4/9 
GMT _ 1825™00* June 2 d 22°1175.N © 13/7 
18° 90°32/3 sum 16/2 4/9 
257005 67t5.0 corr. (+)11'3 


GHA 96°47'3 
an 118°47'3 W 

LHA 338°00'0 
t 22°00‘0 E 


d  -:22°11’5 N d diff. 11/5 
aL = 42°00'0S 
ht  22°50'5 Ad (—)0.95 Z S$157°99E 


corr. (—) 1170 
He 22°3025 
corr. (+) 11'3 (rev.) 
(1) Hp 22°28 °2 
hs 29°95" . 
(2) a 464A aL 42°00/0S 
Zn 022°1 ar 118°47'3 W 


At the AP used in the calculation, Hp is correct only for the time used. However, 
if the observation is made early or late, the same Hp and Zn can be used by moving 
the AP along the parallel of latitude, eastward for early observations, or westward for 
late observations, a distance equal to 0/25 of longitude for each second (15/0 for each 
minute) difference between actual and predicted times. This adjustment is based 
upon the assumptions that the apparent motion of the body is westward at the rate 
of 15° per hour, and the declination is constant. Over the seconds or minutes likely 
to be involved, these assumptions and the possible increased length of the plotted lines 
do not introduce a significant error, except possibly for the moon. 

2010. Low altitudes——When Hc is determined by inspection tables such as H.O. 
Pub. No. 214, a minimum tabulated altitude may be available. In H.O. Pub. No. 214, 
altitudes below 5° are not given. These tables can be used for low-altitude observations 
by selection of an AP that will result in He being 5° or greater. To do this, proceed as 
follows: At the time of observation, note the approximate azimuth of the celestial body. 
Plot the azimuth line through the DR or EP and measure off, toward the celestial body, 
a distance equal to 6°—hs (or 6°—Ho). Select the AP in relation to this point as if it 
were the DR or EP. Occasionally it may be necessary to use 7°—hs (or 7°—Ho). 
The increased length of the altitude difference line does not introduce a significant 
error over the distance that a rhumb line can be considered identical to a great circle. 
Only in high latitudes is this a problem, and here the error can be virtually eliminated 
by using a chart projection on which a great circle plots as a straight line or approxi- 
mately so. The error introduced by using a rhumb line to represent the circle of equal 
altitude (the line of position) is not increased because the AP selected is near the 


azimuth line. 
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Example.—On June 1, 1958, the 1625 DR position of a ship is lat. 43°39°7S, 
long. 15°07/0W. At GMT 17°24™22° the navigator observes the lower limb of the 
sun as it breaks out below an overcast, shortly before setting. He uses a marine sextant 
having no IC, and makes his observation from a height of eye of 52 feet. The hs is 
1°00/8, air temperature (art. 1614) 24°F, and the atmospheric pressure (art. 1615) 
30.16 inches. The sun’s azimuth is approximately 305°. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only), the Nautical 
Almanac, and tables 23 and 24. 


Solution.— 
June 1 Sun te Ohta 
GMT 17°24™22° June 1 Ig 22 Os aN IC — — 
U7 One corr. (+)0/1 (+)0‘3 D 7:0 
2a 28 6° 05.5 d 2220372 N sum — 1.0 
GHA 81°40'2 corr. (—)7/0 
an 20°40'2 W hs 1°00/8 
LHA 61°00/0 hr 0°53/8 
t 61°00'0W 
ds 228038. 2 N a dif 302 © 9/1 
aL, 41°00/0S Ah, es 
he 25-2178 Ad (—)0.75 Z4S125,55W B 0'3 
corr. (—) 2/5 sum — LOR 
He 5°19°3 corr. (—)10!7 
Ho 0°43/1 hr 0°53/8 
@ - 276.24 aL 41°00/0S Ho, . 0°4a74 
Zn 305-5 ar 20°40/2 W 


Refer to figure 2010. From the 1625 DR position, the approximate azimuth of 
305° is plotted, as shown by the broken line. Along this line a distance of 6°00/0— 
0°43/1=5°16/9, or 316.9 miles, is measured, locating the point labeled A. The AP is 
selected with respect to this point as if it were the DR position. The sight is plotted 
from this AP as in any observation. If it makes the plot easier, record a in the solution 
in degrees and minutes of arc instead of in miles (5°19'3—0°43/1=4°36/2=276/2= 
276.2 miles). 

Large altitude differences can be avoided by using a method of solution that 
provides for low altitudes. Among such methods are H.O. Pub. No. 249; nearly any 
trigonometric method such as the cosine-haversine formula, H.O. Pub. No. 208, or H.O. 
Pub. No. 211; and most graphical and mechanical methods. All of these methods are 
discussed in chapter XXI. If a trigonometric method is used, the signs of the various 
functions (or special rules) should be used if there is a possibility of He being negative. 
The rules needed for H.O. Pub. No. 208 and H.O. Pub. No. 211 are given in articles 
2110 and 2111, respectively. The need for special care can be eliminated by using 
an assumed position about half a degree or more from the DR position or EP, in the 
direction of the celestial body, if the altitude is less than 0°30’. 

By any method of solution, if either He or Ho (but not both) is negative, the 
altitude difference is found by numerically adding the two altitudes. Thus, if He is 
(+) 0°12'6 and Ho is (—) 0°03/2, the altitude difference, a, is 15/8, or 15.8 miles. The 
positive altitude is greater than the negative one. Therefore, the a in this case is 
away. If both He and Ho are negative, the difference is found by subtraction, but in 
this case the one which is numerically smaller is the greater altitude. Thus, if He is 
(—) 0°09'6 and Ho is (—) 0°04'3, the altitude difference is 5.3 T. 
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Figure 2010.—Selecting an AP for low-altitude solutions by H.O. Pub. No. 214. 


2011. High altitudes are usually avoided for at least two reasons. First, bodies 
near the zenith are difficult to observe. A star or planet is difficult to “bring down” 
to the horizon. It is not always easy to determine the azimuth accurately, and when 
near the zenith, a body may be changing azimuth rapidly. , On the other hand, such 
observations are little affected by astronomical refraction. The second reason for 
avoiding high altitudes is one of geometry. As the altitude increases, the radius of 
the circle of position decreases. For a body near the zenith, the radius is so small 
that the use of a straight line to approximate the circle may introduce serious error. 

With higher altitudes, it is good practice to avoid use of lines of position extending 
a considerable distance from the azimuth line. Since the decrease in radius is gradual, 
there is no one altitude at which the curvature becomes excessive. However, a safe 
general rule, if one is needed, is to use the DR position or EP as the assumed position, 
and interpolate for azimuth angle, for all altitudes greater than 70°. The purpose of 
this is not primarily to decrease the altitude difference, as sometimes suggested, but to 
decrease the length of the line of position. 

Within perhaps three degrees of the zenith, the curvature of the circle of position 
becomes so great that even for a short distance a straight line is not an adequate repre- 
sentation of the circle. At these altitudes, it is good practice to plot the line of position 
as a circle. This is done by using the geographical position (GP) of the celestial body 
as the center, and the zenith distance as the radius. Hence, no sight reduction tables 
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are needed. The same body can be used for obtaining a fix from two observations 
separated by several minutes. In celestial navigation, as in piloting, a circle of position 
i nced or retired by moving its center. 

js stati sess Manet oan the 1224 DR position of a ship is lat. 20°17°4 N, 
long. 50°07/4W. The ship is on course 127°, speed 18 knots. Using a marine sextant 
having no IC, the navigator observes the lower limb of the sun twice, from a ee 
eye of 65 feet. The first observation is made at GMT 15"15™15°, and hs is 88°01‘1. 
The second observation is made at GMT 15"24™138, and hs is 87°34'7. The GHA of 
the sun at GMT 15°15™15° is 49°25/9. Use the same declination as at GMT 15°24™13°. 

Required.—The 1224 fix. 


Solution.— 
May 31 Sun q @R i= 
GMT 15°15"15® May 31 d 21°54/1N 1g aE S Bk He 
GHA 49°25'9 D 7/8 
© 15/9 
GP Ly °21°54.1 N sum 15/9 7/8 
GP, 49°25'9W corr. (+) 8/1 
radius 110.8 mi. hs 88°01/1 
Ho 88°09/2 
Z 1°50/8 
May 31 Sun Ora 
GMT 15°24713® May 31 15? 21°54,0N a Ic — _— 
158 4553771 corr. (+)0/1 (+)0/3 Dn (ss: 
247138 6 °03/3 d 21°5471N ; - nas _ 
“Ra Gan ta u f , 
GHA 51°40/4 oe (4)8/1 
GP L, 2125441 N hs 87° 3407 
GP), 51°40/4 W Ho 87°42'8 
radius 137.2: mi. Z ped ie 647 


Answer. —1224 fix: L 20°09‘0N, \ 50°06/0 W. 

The plot of this problem is shown in figure 2011. No significant error would be 
introduced by assuming the same declination and sextant altitude correction for both 
observations, and a change of GHA equal to the arc equivalent of the time difference 
between observations (art. 1904). In east longitude the GP longitude would be 
360°—GHA. 

Problems 


2002a. The GHA is 51°4773. 

Required.—The LHA and t at (1) long. 138°14/1 W, and (2) 65°11/7E. 

Answers.—(1) LHA 273°33'2, t 86°26/8E; (2) LHA 116°59/0, t 116°59/0 W. 

2002b. The GHA is 135°17/3. 

Required.—The LHA, t, and AP for use with H.O. Pub. No. 214 without interpola- 
tion for t or L, if the DR position is (1) lat. 71°36/9N, long. 137°25'3 W, and (2) 
lat. 8°14/1S, long. 96°41/7E. 

Answers.—(1) LHA 358°00/0, t 2°00/0E, aL 72°00/0N, ad 137°17/3W; (2) LHA 
232°00/0, t 128°00/0E, aL 8°00/08, ad 96°42/7E. 
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Figure 2011.—Plotting high-altitude observations. 


2004. Find computed altitude (Hc) and azimuth (Zn) if aL is 42°00/0S, d is 
21°09'5N, and t is 11°00/0E. 

Answers.—He 26°01'6, Zn 011°4. 

2005. Find computed altitude and azimuth if aL is 41°00/0S, d is 20°49/1S, and 
t is 37°11/3 W. 

Answers.—He 52°40'1, Zn 291°3. 

2006. Find computed altitude and azimuth if aL is 41°53'4N, d is 19°45/8S, 
and t is 18°12'7 W. 

Answers.—He 26°05'1, Zn 198°8. 

2007. Find the azimuth by interpolation if L is 41°33‘7 N, d is 20°18'7S, and t is 
56°40/5E. ‘ 

Answer.—Zn 127°5. 

2008a. On June 1, 1958, the 0425 DR position of a ship is lat. 41°07/3N, long. 
153°03/9E. At GMT 18525™16° (May 31) the navigator observes Saturn with a ma- 
rine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 30 feet. The hs is 9°1374. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only) and the Nautical 
Almanac. 

Answers.—a 2.0 A, Zn 230°3, aL 41°00’N, ad 152°48'6 E. 

2008b. On June 2, 1958, the 0625 DR position of a ship is lat. 40°38/1S, long. 
24°08/3E. At watch time 6°24748° am the navigator observes the upper limb of the 
moon with a marine sextant having an IC of (—) 2'7, from a height of eye of 56 feet. 
The watch is 19° slow on zone time. The hs is 14°38/8. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad. At) and the Nautical 
Almanac. 

Answers.—a 7.1A, Zn 257°9, aL 41°00/0S, ad 24°08'3E. 
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2008c. During the morning of June 2, 1958, the 1025 DR position of a ship is 
lat. 41°12/3S, long. 13°45/7W. At GMT 11525™428 the navigator observes the lower 
limb of the sun with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)1/0, from a height of eye 
of 38 feet. The hs is 23°37/3. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad, At, AL) and the 
Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—a 16.5T, Zn 022°3, aL 41°12'3S, ad 13°45'7 W. 

2008d. During evening twilight on June 1, 1958, the 2100 DR position of a ship 
is lat. 40°47/3N, long. 67°28/7W. At ZT 21°08™01* the navigator observes Arcturus 
through a break in the clouds, with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of 
eye of 42 feet. The hs is 65°31'8. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only) and the Air 
Almanac. 

Answers.—a 7T, Zn 146°8, aL 41°00’ N, ad 67°33’ W. 

2009. On June 3, 1958, the 0625 DR position of a ship is lat. 41°03‘7S, long. 
104°25/6E. The navigator plans to observe the upper limb of the moon at this time 
with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 57 feet. 

Required.—(1) Precomputed altitude by H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad, At, AL). (2) 
The a, Zn, and AP if hs is 19°09'8. Use Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) Hp 19°07/1;(2) a 2.7T, Zn 261°6, aL 41°03/7S, ad 104°25'6E. 

2010a. On June 2, 1958, the 0725 DR position of a ship is lat. 45°07/3S, long. 
48°05‘/8E. At GMT 4°25™21% the navigator observes the lower limb of the sun shortly 
after the upper limb disappears behind an overcast, soon after sunrise. He uses a 
marine sextant having an IC of (+)1!2, and makes his observations from a height of 
eye of 35 feet. The hs is 0°45'2, air temperature 30°F, and the atmospheric pressure 
29.74 inches. The sun bears approximately 050°. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only), the Nautical 
Almanac, and tables 23 and 24. 

Answers.—a 289.1A, Zn 053°8, aL 42°00/0S, ad 53°06/0E. 

2010b. If He is 5°09’2 and Ho is (—)0°0374, find a. 

Answer.—a 5°12'6A, or 312.6A. 

2010c. If He is (—) 0°18'4 and Ho is (—)0°01°3, find a. 

Answer.—a 17.1 T. 

2011. On June 2, 1958, the 1225 DR position of a ship is lat. 23°47/8N, long. 
130°13'2E. The ship is on course 200°, speed 20 knots. Using a marine sextant 
having an IC of (—) 2'2, the navigator observes the lower limb of the sun twice, from 
a height of eye of 43 feet. The first observation is made at GMT 3°10™35%, and hs is 
87°34'8. The second observation is made at GMT 3°25™10%, and hs is 87°13/4. The 
GHA of the sun at GMT 3"10™35® is 228°12/6. Assume no change in declination 
between observations. 

Required.—The GP at the time of each observation, the radius of each circle of 
position, and the 1225 fix. 

Answers.—GP Ly, 22°06/5N, GP », 131°47/4K, GP L, 22°06/5N, GP , 
128°08°7 E; radius, 137.9 mi., radius, 159.3 mi.; 1225 fix: L 22°52'5 NA 430°) 75 te 


CHAPTER XXI 
COMPARISON OF VARIOUS METHODS OF SIGHT REDUCTION 


2101. Introduction.— Before the development of a means of determining accurate 
time at sea (art. 127), longitude could not be found by celestial observation. Celestial 
bodies were used for determination of latitude, and as an indication of direction, often 
in a very general way. The development of the marine chronometer opened up a 
whole new vista to the navigator. Immediately, methods began to appear to utilize 
this new dimension of navigation. During the two centuries that have elapsed, many 
of the best minds have been directed to the problem of providing easier or more adequate 
methods of “reducing” the observations to a form suitable for determination of position. 

2102. Kinds of methods.—Various “‘special’”’? methods have been devised to take 
advantage of some unique relationship to provide a simplified solution. The most 
widely used are latitude methods for determination of latitude by meridian altitude 
or observation of Polaris, and longitude methods for determination of longitude by 
observation of a body near the prime vertical. Both latitude and longitude methods 
have now been largely superseded by the altitude method, based upon the discovery 
of the altitude difference, or intercept, by the Frenchman Marcq St.-Hilaire (art. 131). 
Most modern methods are of this type, although some latitude and longitude methods 
are still in use. 

The most commonly used methods utilize computation for determining certain 
information which is then plotted as a line of position, two or more such lines being 
needed for a fix. The ‘method’ might consist of one or more formulas to be solved 
by general mathematical tables, a set of special tables conveniently arranged for use 
with the formulas, or a set of tables constituting a list of computed answers. A method 
which determines latitude or longitude separately requires no plot. In fact, a plot 
would be misleading unless the celestial body were almost exactly on the celestial 
meridian or prime vertical, or unless the azimuth were considered. While a number of 
methods determine latitude and longitude by computation, without plotting, other 
methods substitute a graphical or mechanical solution for computation. 

2103. Meridian altitudes.—If a celestial body is on the celestial meridian at the 
time of observation, a modification of the high-altitude method (art. 2011) can be used 
at any altitude, without plotting the GP. Both GP and observer are on the same 
meridian, and the difference of latitude between them is the zenith distance of the body 
(90°—Ho). The direction of the GP is the direction faced during observation (unless 
a backsight is made). The line of position is a latitude line. 

Example 1.—At GMT 1624™15* on June 2, 1958, the navigator observes the lower 
limb of the sun on the celestial meridian, bearing north. He makes the observation 
with a marine sextant having an IC of (+) 2’6, from a height of eye of 33 feet. The hs 
is 29°14'6. 

Required.—The latitude. 
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Solution.— 
June 2 Sun = Re ea 
GMT 16°24715* June 2 16° 22°10: 7 N a IC. 22.6 
corr. (+)0/1 (+)0'3 D OG 
GP L 22°10/8N d 22°10‘'8N Ori4a Ss 
1 60°34/1S sum 16/9 ay 
L 38°23/35S corr. (+) 11/3 


hs 29°14'6 


Ho 29°25'9 
Z 60°34/1 


Since the observer faces north, he is south of the GP. The GP latitude is equal to 
the declination, and the difference of latitude is equal to the zenith distance of the body. 
Since the body is known to be over the meridian, a knowledge of the longitude is not 
needed. Neither is a knowledge of the approximate latitude of the observer needed, 
but this information is useful, as it provides a check to prevent a gross error. Also, it 
can serve as the basis for precomputation, most of the solution being made before 
observation. The time is needed only for determining declination. If the body is 
observed at lower transit, the latitude is equal to observed altitude (Ho) plus polar 
distance (p=90°—d) of the body: L=Ho-+p. 

If an observation is made near but not exactly at meridian transit, it can be solved 
as a meridian altitude, with one modification. Enter table 29 with the approximate 
latitude of the observer and the declination of the body, and take out the altitude 
factor (a). This is the difference between meridian altitude and the altitude one minute 
of time later (or earlier). Next, enter table 30 with the altitude factor and the difference 
of time between meridian transit and the time of observation, and take out the correc- 
tion. Add this value to Ho if near upper transit, or subtract it from Ho if near lower 
transit. Then proceed as for a meridian altitude, remembering that the value obtained 
is the latitude at the time of observation, not at the time of meridian transit. This 
method should not be used beyond the limits of table 30 unless reduced accuracy is 
acceptable. This process is called reduction to the meridian, the altitude before 
adjustment an ex-meridian altitude, and the observation an ex-meridian observation. 
It requires knowledge of the meridian angle, which depends upon knowledge of longitude. 
If reasonable doubt exists regarding the longitude, the azimuth of the body at the time 
of observation should be determined, and the line of position drawn perpendicular to it 
(through the point defined by the ‘‘observed” latitude and the assumed longitude), 
rather than as a latitude line. ‘There are alternative methods available. A correction 
to latitude can be applied, using the factor f from table 26. In 1899 A. A. Vilkitskiy, a 
captain in the Russian Navy, developed a mechanical device for determining the cor- 
rection to be applied for reduction to the meridian. 

Several hundred years ago, when longitude could not be found accurately, and 
logarithms had not been invented, the finding of latitude furnished the only reliable 
navigation available on long sea voyages. Since most of these were in a generally 
easterly or westerly direction, it became common practice to sail first to the latitude of 
destination (‘run down the latitude”) and then to follow this parallel until landfall was 
made. The meridian observation of the sun at local apparent noon was the most 
Important navigational event of the day, and became a well-established routine. On 
the basis. of this observation at “high noon,” clocks were reset, and a new day, the 
nautical day, began. Intentional meridian altitudes of other celestial bodies were not 
as widely used as those of the sun. 
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As accurate time became available at sea, and then more convenient tables and 
more accurate almanacs appeared, the noon sight lost its importance. Since the modern 
inspection table has been available, the use of meridian altitudes has decreased rapidly, 
and reduction to the meridian has all but disappeared. True, the solution of a meridian 
altitude is simple and quick, but this is more than offset by the need for determining the 
time at which to make the observation (art. 2104), the dislike of many mariners for 
having to make an observation at a predetermined time, the inconvenience sometimes 
experienced when local apparent noon occurs at a time when other activities conflict 
with observation, and the possibility of missing the observation because of overcast 
conditions. The practice of observing a body when a line of position is desired, and 
solving those which happen to have a meridian angle of 0° or 180° in the same manner 
as other observations, is a growing practice that eliminates the need for remembering a 
separate procedure for bodies on the celestial meridian. The modern navigator thinks 
primarily in terms of lines of position, rather than of latitude and longitude observations. 

Example 2.—On June 2, 1958, the 1225 DR position of a ship is lat. 41°21/2S, 
long. 127°07'3W. At GMT 20°25™48° the navigator observes the lower limb of the sun 
with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 40 feet. The hs is 26°20/1. 

Required —(1) The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only) and the 
Nautical Almanac. 

(2) The latitude at the time of observation. 


Solution.— 
June 2 Sun Hae Si 
GMT 20°25™48* June 2 20" 22°12/0N d Ic — — 
20° 12073271 corr. (+)0/1 (+)0/3 D 6/1 
25™48" 6°27/0 d 2271271 N © 14/1 
GHA 126°59/1 sum 14/1 6/1 
ad 126°59/1W corr. (+) 8°0 
LHA  0°00/0 hs  26°20/1 
t  0°00/0 Ho —-.26°2871 
@ 22 12.2N Cethittaee2 ol 
aL 41°00/0S 
fit 27 900-0 Ad (—)1.0 Z $180°0 (E or W) 
corr. (—) 12/1 
He 26°47/9 
Ho 26°28/1 
(1) a 19.8A aL 41°00/0S 
Zn 000°0 ar 126°59/1W 


(2) L 41°19’8S 


Since the azimuth is 000°, the line of position is a latitude line. It is 19°8 south 
(away from 000°) of the assumed latitude of 41°00/0, or latitude 41°19°8 5. 

When Ad is 1.0, the altitude changes one minute for each one minute change of decli- 
nation. Therefore, the correction to ht is numerically equal to d diff. For this reason, 
no entry is given in the “multiplication table” for a A value of 100 (1.0). A A value 
of 1.0 should not be confused with one of 0.01 or 0.10. 

2104. Finding time of meridian transit—If a meridian altitude is to be observed, 
other than by chance, a knowledge of the time of transit of the body across the meridian 
is needed. ; 

On a slow-moving vessel, or one traveling approximately east or west, the time 
need not be known with great accuracy. The right-hand daily page of the Nautical 
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Almanac gives the GMT of transit of the sun and moon across the Greenwich meridian 
(approximately LMT of transit across the local meridian) under the heading “Mer. 
Pass.” In the case of the moon, an interpolation should be made for longitude. This 
is performed in the same manner as finding the LMT of moonrise and moonset (art. 
1812). In the case of planets, the tabulated accuracy is normally sufficient without 
interpolation. The time of transit of the navigational planets is given at the lower 
right-hand corner of each left-hand daily page of the Nautical Almanac. The tabulated 
values are for the middle day of the page. These times are the GMT of transit across 
the Greenwich meridian, but are approximately correct for the LMT of transit across 
the local meridian. Observations are started several minutes in advance and continued 
until the altitude reaches a maximum and starts to decrease (a minimum and starts 
to increase for lower transit). The greatest altitude occurs at upper transit (and the 
least at lower transit). This method is not reliable if there is a large northerly or 
southerly component of the vessel’s motion, because the altitude at meridian transit 
changes slowly, particularly at low altitudes. At this time the change due to the vessel’s 
motion may be considerably greater than that due to apparent motion of the body 
(rotation of the earth), so that the highest altitude occurs several minutes before or 
after meridian transit. 

If the moment at which the azimuth is 000° or 180° can be determined accurately, 
the observation can be made at this time. However, this generally does not provide 
a high order of accuracy. 

If the longitude is known with sufficient accuracy, the time of transit can be 
computed. A number of methods of computation have been devised, but perhaps the 
simplest is to consider the GHA of the body equal to the longitude if west, or 360°-A 
if east, and find the time at which this occurs. 

Example.—Find the zone time of meridian transit of the sun at longitude 156° 
44/2 W on May 31, 1958. 


Solution.— 
May 31 
A 156°44/2 W 
GHA 156°44/2 
220 150°36/4 
24™318 SURES 
GMT 2224318 May 31 

ZD (+)10 (rev.) 

ZT 125247318 


This solution is the reverse of finding GHA. The largest tabulated value of 
GHA that does not exceed the desired GHA is found in the tabulation for the day, and 
recorded, with its time. The difference between this value and the desired GHA is 
then used to enter the “Increments and Corrections” table. The time interval cor- 
responding to this value is added to the time taken from the daily page. If there is a v 
correction, it is subtracted from the GHA difference before the time interval is deter- 
mined. For such bodies, the Air Almanac solution is easier, but not as precise by a 
fraction of a second of time. The GMT can be converted to any other kind of time 
desired. If the Greenwich date differs from the local date at the time of transit (for 
the sun this can occur only near the 180th meridian), a second solution may be needed. 
This possibility can often be avoided by making an approximate mental solution in 
advance. As the basis for this approximate solution, it is convenient to remember that 
the GMT of Greenwich transit (GHA 0°) is about the same as the LMT of local transit. 
To find the time of transit of a star, subtract its SHA from the desired GHA to find the 
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desired GHAY. Determine the time corresponding to GHA, as explained above for 
the sun. 

Aboard a moving vessel, the longitude at transit usually depends upon the time 
of transit. An approximate mental solution may provide a time sufficiently close. 
In the absence of better information, use ZT 1200 for the sun. Find the time of transit 
for the position at this time, and then make an adjustment, if necessary, for the sun 
between 1200 and the time found by computation. This adjustment is equal to four 
seconds for each minute of longitude involved. If the ship is west of the 1200 position 
at the computed time of transit, add the correction; and if east, subtract it. For high 
accuracy a second adjustment may occasionally be needed, but this is seldom justified 
because of the uncertainty of the vessel’s position. 

The time of transit of the sun can also be found by means of apparent time (art. 
1912). Meridian transit occurs at LAT 1200™00%. This can be converted to any 
other kind of time desired. 

2105. Latitude by Polaris.—Another special method of finding latitude, available 
in most of the northern hemisphere, utilizes the fact that Polaris is less than 1° from 
the north celestial pole. As indicated in 
article 1432, the altitude of the elevated A 
pole above the celestial horizon is equal to 
the latitude. Since Polaris is never far from 
the pole, its observed altitude (Ho), with 
suitable corrections, is the latitude. 

Three corrections are commonly applied. . 
The first, and principal one, is illustrated in 
figure 2105. In this figure, P is the north 
celestial pole, and the circle is the path fol- 
lowed by Polaris as it circles the pole daily. 
When Polaris is directly above the pole, at 
A, on the upper branch of the celestial merid- 
ian, the polar distance (90°—d) is subtracted 
from Ho to obtain latitude. At B, on the 


lower branch of the celestial meridian, this R 
value is added. At C and C’, with meridian 
angle approximately 90°E or W (see below), Figure 2105.—Latitude by Polaris. 


there is no correction. At any other point, : 

such as D, the correction is between these extreme values, being equal to the polar 
distance multiplied by the cosine of the meridian angle (approximately). This is 
shown at D’P. 

The second correction corrects for the tilt of the diurnal circle of Polaris with 
respect to the vertical. Refer again to figure 2105. Zero correction occurs at C and 
C’, when Polaris is at the same altitude as the north celestial pole. Thus, point C, 
P, and ©” are all on a parallel of altitude, which is a small circle everywhere the same 
angular distance above the celestial horizon. However, a meridian angle of 90° 
or W occurs when Polaris is on an hour circle 90° from the celestial meridian. These 
90° hour circles are not horizontal, like the circle of equal altitude, but are tilted down- 
ward toward the celestial horizon, which they cross at the prime vertical. Therefore, 
these 90° hour circles (HPE’) do not intersect the diurnal circle of Polaris at C and 
C’ but at H and EL’, which are at a lower altitude than the pole. The discrepancy 
between these points (C-E and C’-E’) increases as the latitude increases from zero 
at the equator to a maximum at the pole. 
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The third correction is needed because Polaris, being near the celestial pole, has a 
relatively large change in coordinates due to precession of the equinoxes (art. 1419) 
and aberration (art. 1417). The correction is the difference between actual coordi- 
nates and those used for the first correction. , 

In the Polaris correction tables of the Nautical Almanac, a constant is added to 
each correction so that all tabulated values are positive. The sum of the constants 1s 
1°, Therefore, this value (1°) is subtracted from the result. The table at the top of 
each Polaris correction page is entered with LHA Aries, and the first correction (dp) 
is taken out by single interpolation. The second and third corrections (a, and 2, 
respectively) are taken from the double entry tables without interpolation, using the 
LHA Aries column with the latitude for the second correction and with the month 
for the third correction. A 

Example.—During morning twilight on June 2, 1958, the 0525 DR position of a 
ship is lat. 15°43/6N, long. 110°07/3W. At watch time 5°24"49° am the navigator 
observes Polaris with a marine sextant having an IC of (—)3‘0, from a height of eye 
of 44 feet. The watch is 23° slow on zone time. The hs is 16°24°0. 

Required.—The latitude. 


Solution.— 
June 2 Polaris + + - 
Ww 5°24™49° am a = IC 3/0 
WE (S) 23° Oy Bare D 6/4 
ZT bozo als ay "053 vr-P Be) 
ZD (+)7 Gye e0s a sum (—) 12°7 
GMT 12°25712* June 2 add’l 60/0 corr. (—)12°7 
2 202270 sum 33/8 60/0 hs 16°24'0 
25™12° 6°19/0 corr. (—)26/2 Ho 16°1173 


GHAY 76°46/0 
r 110°07/3 W 
LHAT 326°38'7 
Ho RCo BL 233 
corr. (—) 26/2 
L 15°45/1N 


Since LHAY is an entering value in all three correction tables, and since this is 
affected by the longitude, other observations, if available, should be solved and plotted 
first, to obtain a good longitude for the Polaris solution. For greater accuracy, par- 
ticularly in higher latitudes, and especially if considerable doubt exists as to the longi- 
tude, it is good practice to find the azimuth of Polaris and draw the line of position 
perpendicular to it, through the point defined by the latitude found in the computation 
and the longitude used in the solution. The azimuth at various latitudes to 65°N is 
given below the Polaris corrections. This table can be extrapolated to higher latitudes, 
but Polaris would not ordinarily be used much beyond latitude 65°. In the example 
given above the azimuth is 000°9. 

The Air Almanac provides only the first correction, which it designates Q. 

Polaris observations can be solved like those of other celestial bodies, using the dec- 
lination and SHA given in the tabulation near the back of the Nautical Almanac, if a 
method of solution providing for such a high declination is available. H.O. Pub. No. 
214 is not designed for solution of Polaris observations. 

Like other special solutions, latitude by Polaris has lost much of its popularity since 
modern inspection tables have become available. Being of magnitude 2.1, Polaris 
is not a bright star. It is normally considered available to the mariner only during 
twilight, when the azimuths of various celestial bodies relative to each other are of 
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more interest than an “easy’’ solution which is little, if at all, simpler than the usual 
solution by inspection table. If provision were made for solution of Polaris sights by 
inspection table, the special method would no longer be needed for ordinary navigation. 

2106. Longitude methods.—A celestial observation for a line of position, whether 
reduction is to be by longitude method or by latitude method, consists of measurement 
of the altitude of a body with the noting of the time. If sight reduction is to be by the 
longitude method, the latitude must be known, or the best estimate used. With 
altitude, latitude, and declination (from the almanac), one is able to solve the naviga- 
tional triangle (art. 1433) for meridian angle. This is converted to local hour angle. 
The Greenwich hour angle at the time of observation is determined by means of the 
almanac. The difference between the GHA and LHA is the longitude. A time dia- 
gram (art. 1427) is useful in establishing the correct relationship. 

Longitude can also be determined by establishing the exact time of meridian 
transit, at which time the GHA (or 360°—GHA) is the longitude (art. 2104). 

If the latitude is known accurately, the longitude method provides a direct and 
relatively simple solution for position. However, since latitude is rarely known to 
the desired accuracy, a line of position is usually needed. This is obtained by either 
(1) solving for longitude at two or more assumed latitudes, and drawing a straight 
line through the points thus found (the Sumner method), or (2) solving for longitude 
at one point, determining the azimuth at this point, and drawing the line of position 
through the single point thus found, perpendicular to the azimuth of the body. 

The error introduced in the computed longitude as a result of an inaccurate latitude 
used in the solution increases as the celestial body departs from the prime vertical. 
If it is learned that an incorrect latitude has been used in the solution, a correction 
can be applied, using the factor F from table 26. If the body is near the celestial merid- 
ian, a small error in the latitude introduces a large error in the longitude. At any 
location, the azimuth of the body can be determined by observation or computation, 
and a line of position drawn perpendicular to it, through the position defined by the 
latitude used in the computation, and the calculated longitude. Alternatively, solution 
can be made at two or more latitudes, and the line of position drawn through the two 
positions. It was the use of this second method in 1837 by Captain Thomas H.Sumner, 
when his latitude was in doubt, that led to the discovery of the line of position from 
celestial observation (art. 131). 

No longitude method is more accurate than the GMT used for timing the observation. 
Before chronometers (art. 1514) and time signals (art. 1909) were available, relatively 
few navigators attempted to determine longitude, and it was never established reliably. 
The search for a method of ‘‘discovering”’ longitude at sea was primarily a search for a 
means of determining time at the Greenwich meridian (arts. 126, 127). 

If the longitude is to be determined, most accurate results are obtained by ob- 
servation of a body on the prime vertical. The observation having been made, sight 
reduction can be made by time sight or, more conveniently, by an ordinary solution 
for a line of position, using an inspection table such as H.O. Pub. No. 214. Any general 
method of sight reduction can be used, without need for a special solution. 

Solution by the longitude method is usually called a time sight. The various 
longitude methods are all basically the same, differing only in choice of formulas and 
arrangement of tables. The basic formula is 
: t— 52 h—sin L sin d 

cos L cos d 
in which t is the meridian angle, h is the altitude, L is the latitude, and d is the declina- 
tion. Early tables for solution of meridian angle were called horary tables. 
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The time sight came into use following the development of the marine chronometer 
in 1763. Solution for meridian angle is usually by the formula 


hav t=sec L csc p cos s sin (s—h), 


in which p=90°—d if L and d have same name, and 90°+d if L and d have contrary 
names; and s=} (h+L-+p). 
When azimuth angle is used with the method, it is usually computed by one of the 
formulas 
sin Z=sin t cos d sec h 


or 
hav (180°—Z) =sec h sec L cos s cos (s—p). 


There are no rules with this method, but it is subject to possible large errors in 
high latitudes or if the body has a high declination. Various special tables have ap- 
peared for solution of the time sight: 

Cassini. The first ‘inspection tables’ were probably prepared by M. Cassini, a 
Frenchman, in 1770. These “horary tables” provided tabulated solutions for meridian 
angle. 

Lalande. The horary tables prepared in 1793 by Jerome Lalande, a Frenchman, 
provided tabulated solution for meridian angle for the sun and stars for all latitudes 
to 61°. 

Lynn Horary Tables, by Thomas Lynn, a commander of the East India Company 
Service, were published in 1827. These 242-page tables consisted of tabulated solutions 
of meridian angle computed by the time sight formula. Two years later they were 
followed by a volume of 364 pages of azimuth angle (Lynn Azimuth Tables) computed 
by the haversine azimuth formula. Entries are given for whole degrees of latitude to 
60°, declination to 24°, and altitude to 60° (later 90°). The tables are accurate and 
well arranged, but the triple interpolation is tedious. 

Hommey. Louis Hommey’s Table d’angles horaires (horary tables), published in 
two volumes in France in 1863, contained more than 40,000 hour angles calculated for 
“all latitudes.”” These tables were an improvement on those of Cassini and Lalande. 

Martelli. In 1873 a small volume of 49 pages by G. F. Martelli, an Italian, was 
published in New Orleans. This book, called simply Tables of Logarithms, provided a 
relatively short, fast solution for meridian angle, with very few rules and only one 
interpolation. Martelli abandoned the inspection table and provided five short tables 
for a four-place logarithmic solution by the formula 


__cos (L~d)—cos z 


nae 2 cos L. cos d 


Solution required six book openings, six table entries, and four mathematical steps. 
Hour angles were given only to eight hours, and no provision was made for azimuth. 
This method proved very popular, and is still used among navigators of several 
countries. A 1932 edition was published in Glasgow, Scotland, with explanations in 
French, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish, as well as in English. A 1944 edition added 
provision for finding azimuth angle, and for solution by the altitude method. 
Thomson. A table of only nine pages by Sir William Thomson, better known as 
Lord Kelvin, was published in London in 1876 to provide a solution for the longitude 
method. This very thin volume, called Tables for Facilitating Sumner’s Method at Sea, 
contains the first known solution by dividing the navigational triangle into two right 
triangles. In 1849 Towson (art. 2126) had divided the triangle in the same manner, 
but his solution was for reduction to the meridian. Lord Kelvin divided the triangle 
by dropping a perpendicular from the celestial body to the celestial meridian of the 
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observer, as shown in figure 2111. He used a for the length of the perpendicular v 
6 for x, and 6’ for w (of fig. 2111). His solution uses the formulas 


) 


: sin a 
sin t= , 
cos d 

sin d 
b=——_ 
cos a 


sin h=cos a cos 0’, 


: sin @ 
sin == . 
cos h 


The tables are entered with half the colatitude (using colatitude to the nearest 
whole degree) in column 6. With a pair of dividers, search is made in the ‘“‘cohypo”’ 
column for two numbers, one agreeing with the altitude, and the other with the dec- 
lination. The number in column A opposite the altitude in the cohypo column is the 
azimuth angle, and that opposite the declination is the meridian angle, interpolation 
being used if needed. The line of position is adjusted for the difference between the 
interpolated altitude and the observed altitude. 

Although the tables are among the shortest of the various methods, their manipula- 
tion is difficult. In 1880 Kortazzi, a Russian astronomer, attempted to modify the 
tables to provide an easier solution, but without great success. 

Davis’ Chronometer Tables, providing a solution for the longitude method, were 
published in 1897 in London. They are similar to Lynn’s tables, using his values but 
providing assistance in interpolation by adding values of change with latitude, declina- 
tion, and altitude. As with Lynn, a separate volume is given for azimuth angle, in 
which there is no interpolation. Originally Davis’ tables were limited to latitude 50° 
and declination 24°, but later tables were published for declinations 23° to 64°. 
A limited number of altitude entries is given. 

Blackburne. Tables by H. S. Blackburne, a New Zealander, were published in 
London in 1914 under the title The Excelsior Azimuth and Position Finding Table. 
The tables, providing a solution by the longitude method, are similar to Lynn Horary 
Tables and Davis’ Chronometer Tables but with a new determination of azimuth based 
upon the ratio of variation of latitude to variation of meridian angle. Azimuth angles 
(ten pages) are given in a separate tabulation in the same volume with meridian angles 
(242 pages). 

Blackburne’s arrangement is more modern than that of Davis. This was the 
first publication to include columns for variations of t for 1’ of declination, latitude, 
and altitude. Meridian angles are given to 0°1. Latitude is limited to 30°, and 
declination to 23°. 

Rust. In 1918 the Practical Tables for Navigators and Aviators, by Captain 
Armistead Rust, USN, were published in Philadelphia. This small volume of 37 pages 
of tables reverted to a logarithmic solution, as did Martelli’s, using the following formula 
for determining meridian angle: 


log hav t=log sec L+log sec d+log ¥% [cos (U~d)—sin h]. 


The volume has three tables. Table A tabulates log secants for obtaining the 
first two terms of the formula. Table B is a double-entry table giving log % [cos (L~d) 
—sin h]. Table C gives log haversines. Values are given to four places. 

Azimuth angle is obtained from an original diagram computed from the well-known 
formula 

sin Z=sin t cos d sec h. 
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This diagram had been given in a volume of ex-meridian tables by Rust published in 
1908. Inthe Practical Tables an auxiliary diagram was added to indicate the meridian 
angle when the celestial body is on the prime vertical. The purpose of the diagram is to 
resolve possible ambiguities when the azimuth angle is near 90°. The Rust azimuth 
diagram was used later by Goodwin and Weems, and in the Italian Tavole H (art. 2110). 

Goodwin. The Alpha, Beta, Gamma Navigation Tables of H. B. Goodwin, an 
Englishman, were first published in London in 1921. This is a small volume having 
two tables with a total of 34 pages. Meridian angle is found from the formula 


cos (LU~d) —cos z 
cos L cos d 


ver t= 


Table I has two values, a being the angle in seconds of arc, and 6 being four-place 
natural cosines multiplied by 1,000 to eliminate the decimal. Table II provides 7, 
the logarithms for the values of versine t. 

The Rust diagram is used for determining azimuth angle. 

Instructions are included for use of the tables for altitude method of solution, 
and for reduction to the meridian. 

H.O. Pubs. Nos. 203 and 204 (Littlehales), The Sumner Line of Position of Celestial 
Bodies, were published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office in 1923. These tables, 
prepared by George W. Littlehales, provide in two large volumes (847 and 675 pages, 
respectively) tabulated solutions of the meridian angle and azimuth angle, using the 
general time sight formulas. The arrangement is similar to that of Davis and Black- 
burne, but t and Z are tabulated together in consecutive columns. Latitude is limited 
to 60°, and declination to 27° in H.O. Pub. No. 203 and to 64° in H.O. Pub. No. 204. 
Interpolation for latitude is avoided by using the nearest whole degree, and shifting — 
the line of position for the difference between the altitude at this latitude and the 
observed altitude. 

These publications are no longer in print. 

Soule and Dreisonstok. In 1932 these two Americans prepared a small volume 
providing a logarithmic solution of the longitude method, using the formulas 


1 __sec s esc (s—h) 
havt sec Leese p 


and 
1 __sec s sec (s—p) 
hav (180°—Z) sec Lsech ’ 


where s=% (h+L-+p) and p=90°+d. 

The “azimuth” determined in this way is the direction of the line of position 
(Z+90°) rather than that of the celestial body. 

Weems’ Secant Time Sight was published in 1944 by Captain P. V. H. Weems, 


USN (Ret.), to provide a short solution based entirely upon secants and cosecants, 
using the formulas 


sec s csc (s—h) 


2a 
esce* & t= 
sec L sec d 
and 
esc t sec d 
csc Z=——___—_ , 
sec h 


where s=% (ht+L+p). A Rust azimuth diagram is included for those who prefer a 
diagrammatic solution. 

2107. Finding time on prime vertical.—Best results by time sight are obtained 
when the celestial body is on the prime vertical. As explained in article 1432, a celestial 
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body having a declination of opposite name to the latitude crosses the prime vertical 
below the horizon. Its nearest visible approach is at the time of rising and setting. 
If a celestial body has a declination of the same name as the latitude, but is numer- 

ically greater, it does not cross the prime vertical. Its nearest approach (in azimuth) 
is at the point at which its azimuth angle is maximum. At this point the meridian 
angle is given by the formula 

sec t=tan d cot L, 
and its altitude by the formula 

esc h=sin d ese L. 


A celestial body having a declination of the same name as the latitude, and numer- 
ically smaller, crosses the prime vertical at some point before it reaches the celestial 
meridian, and again after meridian transit. At these two crossings of the prime 
vertical, the meridian angles are equal and are always less than 90°. They are given 
by the formula 

cos t=tan d cot L. 


The altitudes are also equal, and are given by the formula 
sin h=sin d ese L. 


Meridian angle and altitude of bodies on the prime vertical, and similar data for 
the nearest approach (in azimuth) of those bodies of same name which do not cross the 
prime vertical, are given in table 25 for various latitudes, and for declinations from 0° to 
23°, inclusive. Similar information can be determined by means of H.O. Pub. No. 
214, entering with latitude and declination, and finding the meridian angle and altitude 
corresponding to an azimuth angle of 90° (or the maximum azimuth angle for nearest 
approach). Since this information is generally not required to great accuracy, inter- 
polation is not needed. 

To find the time of crossing the prime vertical, convert t to LHA, and add west 
longitude or subtract east longitude to find GHA. The GMT at which this GHA occurs 
can be found, as explained in article 2104, and converted to any other time desired. 

Example.—Determine (1) the approximate zone time, and (2) the approximate 
altitude of the sun when it crosses the prime vertical during the afternoon of May 30, 
1958, at lat. 51°32/3 N, long. 160°21‘7 W, using table 25 and the Nautical Almanac. 


Solution.— 
May 30 
t 71°6 W (from table 25) 
LHA 7156 
r 160°4 W 
GHA  _232°0 
Le Dads 
26™ 6°4 


GMT 0326 May 31 
ZD(+)11 ~ (rev.) 
(1) ZT 1626 May 30 
(2) h 28°4 (from table 25) 

At the time of crossing the prime vertical, or at nearest approach (in azimuth), a 
celestial body is changing azimuth slowly, and therefore this is considered a good time 
to check compass deviation or to swing ship. 

The prime vertical at any place is the celestial horizon of a point 90° away, on the 
same meridian. Therefore, a celestial body crosses the prime vertical at approximately 
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the same time it rises and sets at the point 90° away. Thus, if one is at latitude 
35° N, the sun crosses his prime vertical at about the same time it rises or sets at 
latitude 55°. If time of sunrise and sunset are to be obtained accurately by this 
method, corrections must be applied for semidiameter and refraction. 

2108. Altitude methods, like longitude methods, require an accurately timed 
observed altitude of a celestial body. Usually, in both types of solution, the naviga- 
tional triangle is solved, but in the altitude method, t, d, and L are used in solving for 
altitude. ‘The method is based upon the concept of circles of equal altitude explained 
by Commander Mareq St.-Hilaire, a Frenchman, in 1875 (art. 131). For this reason 
it is often called the Marcq St.-Hilaire method. It may also be called the altitude 
intercept method because it uses the difference between computed and observed alti- 
tudes, a value sometimes called an altitude intercept. 

The altitude method has largely replaced the latitude and longitude methods, 
although some navigators still prefer the older methods. The principal advantage of 
the altitude method is that it provides a universal solution that is equally reliable in 
all latitudes, with all values of declination, and with all values of meridian angle. 
Even for observations of celestial bodies near the zenith the altitude method is appli- 
cable, although in this case an arc of the circle itself is plotted, without the use of the 
altitude difference (art. 2011). However, the formulas selected for some of the ‘‘short 
methods” do impose some limitations when those methods are used. 

For many years following introduction of the altitude method, the concept was 
termed the “new navigation,’ an expression now seldom heard. At first, an attempt 
was made to adapt existing tables to the altitude method. Some were more readily 
adaptable than others. In due course, various methods designed for use with the 
altitude method made their appearance. These methods may be grouped in six classi- 
fications: those which do not divide the triangle, those which divide it by dropping a 
perpendicular from each of the three vertices, those which do not use the navigational 
triangle, and the modern “inspection table.” However, not all inspection tables are 
for altitude methods. In practice, the dropping of a perpendicular from the pole has 
not been used except in great-circle sailing (art. 822). This would result in dividing 
both the meridian angle and zenith distance into two parts, a condition that has not 
proved attractive. 

2109. Altitude methods, triangle not divided.—The basic formula for solution of 
the undivided navigational triangle is 


sin h=sin L sin d + cos L cos d cos t, 


derived from the law of cosines. A number of special tables have been prepared for 
solution of the undivided triangle: 
Davis’ Requisite Tables, published in London in 1905, introduced the cosine- 


haversine formula to navigation, although it had been used previously by astronomers. 
This formula is 


hav z=hav (L~d)-+cos L cos d hav ¢, 
in which z is zenith distance (90°—h). This is sometimes written 
hav z=hav (L~d)-+hav 8, 
in which hav 6=cos L cos d hav t. It might also be written entirely in haversines: 
hav z=hav (d—L)+hav t [hav (180°—L—d)—hav (d—L)]. 


In this formula the sign of d is reversed if L and d are of contrary name. The haversine 
of an angle is positive whether the angle is positive or negative. 
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These tables were the first to give log haversines and natural haversines in one 
table. The method was little used at first, but later proved very popular, and as 
haversines became available from additional sources, the formula was used even more 
widely. Davis’ original tables made no provision for azimuth. 

Since the cosine-haversine formula can be used for solution with tables 33 and 34, 
an example is given below, with solution of azimuth by the formula 


sin Z=sin t cos d sec h. 


Example.—A celestial body a little to the south of west is observed, with the 
following results: t 80°45/9 W, aL 41°123S, d 21°50/7S. 

Required.—The He and Zn by the formulas given above. 

Solution.— 


t 80°45/9 W l hav 9.62300 Lsin 9.99434 
aL 41°12/3S lcos 9.87643 
121°50°7.S lLcos 9.96764 Leos 9.96764 
— l hav 9.46707 n hav 0.29313 
L~d 19°21'6 n hav 0.02827 
z 69°04/3 n hav 0.32140 
He.20°55/7 l sec 10.02964 
Any) 25878 ZS78°47'0 W Lsin 9.99162 


This is typical of logarithmic solutions, except that there are no “rules” for the 
altitude computation. In this example the coordinates are the same as those of 
example 3, article 2008, where solution is by H.O. Pub. No. 214, using Ad, At, AL. 
The slight differences are due to the interpolation and rounding off of different 
quantities. As pointed out in article 2125, the formula used for azimuth angle does 
not indicate whether the body is north or south of the prime vertical. 

Ball. In 1907 Rev. Frederick Ball’s Altitude or Position Line Tables were pub- 
lished in London. There are two volumes of 244 and 240 (later 313) pages, respec- 
tively, the first volume having tables for latitude 0° to 30°, and the second, 31° to 
60° (later editions 24° to 60°). These were the first inspection tables for the altitude 
method. The tabulated altitudes were computed by the haversine formula. The 
assumed position is selected so that latitude and meridian angle are the nearest whole 
degree, but no assistance is given for interpolation of altitude for declination. 

Azimuth angle is not tabulated, being found by the altitude tables, interchanging 
altitude and declination, and finding azimuth angle (in hours and minutes) in the 
meridian angle columns. Since declination is limited to 24° in the first edition and 
60° in later editions, this method is not available for azimuth if altitude is greater 
than this amount. In this case azimuth angle is found by the formula 


__sec LXAh (for 8™) 
n Z— 120 


This formula had not previously been used in navigation. 

Davis’ Alt-Azimuth Tables were published in London in 1917. This volume 
lists both altitude and azimuth together for the first time. Latitudes imcluded are 
from 30° to 64°, and declinations from 0° to 24°. In 1921 a second volume was pub- 
lished for latitudes 0° to 30°. Entries are for each whole degree of latitude and decli- 
nation, and for each 4™ (1°) of meridian angle. However, for each meridian angle, 
altitude or azimuth angle is given alternately. Thus, azimuth angle is given for 
meridian angles of 0™, 8", 16™, 24™, etc., and altitude for meridian angles of 4”, 12”, 
20", 28™ etc. Altitudes are given in bold type. All declination entries (0° to 24°) 
are given on facing pages. Tables for latitude and declination of the same name are 
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given in the first part of the book and those for contrary names in the last part, the 
two parts being separated by several auxiliary tables. Altitude is given to the nearest 
1’, and azimuth angle to the nearest 0°1. Altitudes are carried down to the horizon, 
and the local apparent times of sunrise and sunset are also given, with the azimuth 
angle at these times. Because of the 8™ interval between altitude entries, and the 
use of an assumed position to avoid interpolation for change in meridian angle, large 
altitude differences sometimes arise. 

H.O. Pub. No. 201, Simultaneous Altitudes and Azimuths of Celestial Bodies, 
was published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office in 1919. In this volume of 
606 pages, altitudes and azimuths were tabulated in parallel columns for the first time. 
Latitude is limited to 60° and declination to 24°. Virtually all altitudes above the 
horizon are included. The tables are well arranged and very legible, but no assistance 
is given for interpolation of altitude or azimuth angle for a change of declination. 
Meridian angles are given at intervals of 10™ (2°5). Since the assumed position is 
selected to avoid interpolation of altitude or azimuth for meridian angle, large altitude 
differences result in some instances. This publication is no longer in print. 

Yonemura. In 1920 S. Yonemura’s Tables for Calculating Altitude and Azimuth 
of Celestial Bodies were published in Japan. This small table of 39 pages contains 
logarithms of haversines and secants, arranged for convenient solution of the formulas 

hav (90°—h)—hav (L~d)=hav 6, 
log haven (log sec L+log sec d) =log a ru 
log csc Z=log esc t+log sec d—log sec h. 

The method is similar to that of Davis’ Requisite Tables but includes solution for 
azimuth angle. The table is included in the book of Ogura’s tables (art. 2110). 

Braga. The Tdboas de Alturas by Roméo Braga, a Brazilian, were published in 
1924 in Paris. This is a table of natural haversines arranged for solution of the 
formula 


hav h=A+B, 
in which A=hav t—[hav (L+d) hav t] 
and B=hav (L—d)—[hav (L—d) hav t]. 


The first table of 108 pages is for solution for A and B. The second table of nine pages 
is for finding h. 

The assumed latitude is selected so that (L+d) is a whole degree. The assumed 
longitude is selected so that t is a whole degree. 

No provision is made for azimuth. 
Japanese H.O. Pub. No. 601, Celestial Navigation Computation Tables, was pub- 
lished in 1942. The method is similar to that of Yonemura, the triangle not being 
divided and a modification of the cosine-haversine formula being used for altitude. 
Waller. In 1946 George W. D. Waller, a naval officer on duty as a navigation 
instructor at the U. S. Naval Academy, proposed a solution by means of Gaussian 
logarithms, commonly called ‘addition and subtraction logs.” The formula 

esc d ese L 

esc d ese L 

Sieg d sec L sec t 


was derived from the basic formula given above, 


wa ee t sec d 
sec h 


ese h= 


was derived from the time and altitude azimuth formula given in article 2125. 
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A single table of 30 pages would contain in consecutive columns the following values: 


A =log secant 

B- =log cosecant 

C—=log (cosecant+ 1) —log cosecant 
C+ =log cosecant—log (cosecant—1). 


All values would be multiplied by 100,000 to eliminate decimals. One additional page 
would contain A and B values for all whole degrees from 0° to 180°. The values C+ 
and C— are the Gaussian logs. 

The method is reasonably short and simple. Its publication as the “A, B, C 
Method,” with suitable explanation, was prevented by the untimely death of its 
originator. 

Hugon. Novwvelles Tables Pour le Calcul dela Droite de Hauteur a Partir du Point 
Estimé, by the French hydrographic engineer, Professor P. Hugon, were published in 
1947. This logarithmic solution is based upon the fundamental formula 


sin h=sin L sin d+cos L cos d cos t, 
from which the following is derived: 


hav z=Xy+ Yx 
in which 
X=hav (180°—t)=cohav t 
y=hav (d—L) 
Y=hav t 


x=hav [180°—(d+L)]=cohav (d+ L). 
The formula for z may then be written 
hav z=A+B 
in which 
log A=log X+log y 
log B=log Y+log x. 


Solution is by means of a table of 90 pages which lists in parallel columns values of 
log cohav, log hay, and natural hav for every minute of arc from 0° to 180°. The solu- 
tion requires six book openings, seven table entries, and five mathematical steps. 

Azimuth is found from a diagram in a pocket on the inside back cover. This 
diagram is designed to solve the formula 


M=aX-+8Y, 
in which M=cos h cos Z 
a=sin (d—L) 
X=cos? § 
B=sin (d+L) 
Y=sin? 7 


Chiesa. About 1948 the Tavole nautiche e Tavole dei Semisenoversi of the Italian 
Stefano Chiesa were published in Genova, Italy. These include tables for computation 
of altitude by the cosine-haversine formula, and ‘“‘A, B, C” tables for computation of 
azimuth angle by the formula 


hav Z=[hav p—hav(L—h)] sec L sec h. 
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Rose. In 1952 the Nautische Tafeln of G. Rose were published in Germany. 
This volume has a convenient table for computation of the altitude by the cosine- 
haversine formula. It also includes the “A, B, C” azimuth tables of Lecky (art. 2126). 
Various other tables are included, a number of them having been taken from an earlier 
work of the same name by Dr. Otto Fulst, published in numerous editions since 1860. 

Doniol. The Miniature Navigation Table for Altitude and Azimuth, by R. Doniol, 
a Frenchman, was published in 1955. This is undoubtedly the shortest of all sight 
reduction tables, consisting of only two pages. The formula for altitude was derived 
from the basic formula given above. The formula used is 


sin h=n—(n+m) a, 


in which n=cos (L—d), m=cos (L+d), and a=hav t. 
The formula for Z was derived from the formula 


__tan d cos L—cos t sin L 


cot Z Set 


The formula used is 


cos d 


tan Z= 


? 


\ / 
yn, a gthae, Am=sin (d+L)sin 


in which Y=fAy+f’Ay. In this expression, f= 


1’, and Ay=sin (d—L) sin 1’. 

The first of the two tables gives sines and cosines for each half degree, and tangents 
for half degrees of 45° and more. Interpolation is performed by means of a tabulated 
A value which is the change of sine or cosine for 1’.. Interpolation is minimized by 
selecting an assumed position so that t and either (L+d) or (L—d) are an exact half 
degree. 

The second table gives the value of t in degrees, minutes, and seconds, and the 
values of f and f’ corresponding to selected values of a (natural haversines). The 
interval between consecutive tabulated 
values of haversine varies from 0.0002 to 
0.005. 

The solution is generally accurate to 
0/1 of altitude and 0°1 of azimuth, but the 
method requires a number of relatively 
simple mathematical steps, making it some- 
what longer than most ‘‘short’’ solutions. 

2110. Altitude methods, perpendicu- 
lar from zenith.—In figure 2110 the naviga- 
tional triangle is shown in heavy lines on 
a diagram on the plane of the celestial 
meridian (art. 1432). The broken line is 
a perpendicular from the zenith to the 
hour circle of the celestial body. This 
perpendicular may fall outside the tri- 

Na angle. In figure 2110 it divides both the 
FIGURE 2110.—Navigational triangle with azimuth angle (at Z) and the codeclina- 
perpendicular from zenith to hour circle. tion side into two parts. The length of 
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the perpendicular is designated v and the two parts of the codeclination are designated 


wand z. By means of Napier’s rules (art. 042), the following basic formulas can 
be derived: 


sin v=cos L sin t (1) 
cos w=sin L sec v, or tan w=cot L cos t (2) 
sin Z’=sin w sec L, or cot Z’=sin L tan t (3) 
sin h=cos v cos x (4) 
sin Z’’=sin z sec h, or cos Z’’=tan v tan h, (5) 


in which z=90°—(d+w). 

This basic method has been modified in a number of ways, having proved the 
most popular altitude method. 

Souillagouet, a French professor of hydrography, was the first to divide the 
navigational triangle by dropping a perpendicular from the zenith. His Tables du 
Point Auxiliare were published in France in 1891. He designates various parts of the 
diagram of figure 2110 as follows: 


v is designated a 

w is designated b 

x is designated 90°— (d~b). 

His formulas for altitude are ) 
tan b=cot L cos t 
sin a=cos L sin t 
sin h=cos asin (d~b). 
For azimuth angle, the perpendicular is dropped from the celestial body to the 


celestial meridian, a being the perpendicular and b that part of the celestial meridian 
from the pole to the foot of the perpendicular. The following formulas are used: 


tan b=cos t cot d 
sin a=sin t cosd 


cot Z=cos (L+b) cot a. 


The assumed position is selected so that latitude is the nearest 15’ and meridian 
angle is the nearest 1™ or 15’ (2™ or 30’ for latitudes greater than 60°). There are 
four separate tables with a total of 408 pages. The method requires five book open- 
ings, seven table entries, and six mathematical steps. Interpolation is not needed. 

Bertin. A French professor of hydrography, Charles Bertin, devised tables similar 
to those of Souillagouet, which were published in Paris in 1919 under the title Tablette 
de Point Sphérique. Bertin used Souillagouet’s formulas for altitude, but for azimuth 
angle he dropped the perpendicular from the zenith, as for altitude, and used the 
following formulas: 

sin Z,=sin c sec L 


cot Z,.=sin b tan (e~d) 
Z=Z,+Zp. 
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In these formulas, b and ¢ are substituted for the a and b, respectively, of Souillagouet. 
This is the first method in which Z is divided into two parts, found separately. 

The assumed position is selected so that latitude and meridian angle are each 
to the nearest 20’. The tables are shorter than those of Souillagouet, having 324 
pages, but still bulky for this type solution. The method has fewer steps and requires 
only two book openings, but interpolation is needed in two steps. Ly 

Ogura. In 1920 the New Altitude and Azimuth Tables by Sinkiti Ogura, Japanese 
hydrographic engineer, were published in Tokyo. The solution for altitude is generally 
similar to that of Souillagouet, a perpendicular being dropped from the zenith, but 
Ogura introduced secants and cosecants for the first time in this type solution. His 
solution for azimuth is similar to that of Blackburne (art. 2106) and Lecky (art. 2126). 

The assumed position is selected so that latitude and meridian angle are each 
to the nearest whole degree. The altitude is determined by means of two tables (A 
and B-C) of a total of 27 pages, and azimuth by means of three additional tables (D, 
E, F) of a total of 29 pages. The altitude can be obtained to an accuracy of 0/6 with- 
out interpolation. Latitude and declination are limited to 65°. The rules are numerous 
and complicated. 

Both the Ogura and Yonemura (art. 2109) tables are given in the same book, 
the Japanese Hydrographic Office Pub. No. 225. An English edition, with slight 
modifications in the Ogura method, was published in 1924. 

The Ogura tables have been widely copied. 

Smart and Shearme’s Position Line Tables were published in London in 1922, 
based upon a division of the triangle by a perpendicular from the zenith. The altitude 
formulas of Souillagouet were used, but the arrangement of the earlier tables was 
improved. It is somewhat similar to that of Ogura, but with the positions of meridian 
angle and latitude interchanged, providing a better arrangement when solutions of 
several observations are made simultaneously. Solution requires a log sine table which 
is not provided. There is no solution for azimuth. The assumed position is selected 
so that the meridian angle and latitude are each the nearest whole degree. No inter- 
polation is needed. 

Newton and Pinto. The Navegacéo Moderna of J. A. Newton and J. C. Pinto was 
published in Lisboa, Portugal, in 1924, providing a solution by dropping a perpendic- 
ular from the zenith. The method is based upon ideas expressed by Newton in 1912 
and 1913. The formulas for altitude are almost the same as those of “Souillagouet. 
The method of finding azimuth angle resembles somewhat the method of Bertin, but 
with the use of auxiliary angles. There are only two tables, the first occupying 120 
pages, and the second two pages. The assumed position is selected so that latitude 
and meridian angle are each to the nearest 30’. No interpolation is needed, but the 
rules are somewhat complicated. 

Weems’ Line of Position Book, published in 1927, combines the Ogura altitude 
tables and the Rust azimuth diagram (art. 2106). 

H.O. Pub. No. 208 (Dreisonstok), Navigation Tables for Mariners and Aviators, 
was published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office in 1928 to provide a solution by 
the method of dropping a perpendicular from the zenith. The method, devised by 
Lieutenant Commander J. Y. Dreisonstok, USN, is similar to Ogura’s. For altitude, 
it uses the Souillagouet formula inverted so as to be in secants and cosecants. For 
azimuth angle the formula is similar to that of Newton and Pinto, except that it does 
not use the parallactic angle at the celestial body. In the first edition the latitude was 
limited to 65°. There were two tables, one of 45 pages and the other of 18 pages. 
Later, a 23-page addition to the first table extended the coverage to the poles. 
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The assumed position is selected so that the latitude and meridian angle are each 
the nearest whole degree. The method requires four book openings, eight table entries, 
and six mathematical steps. Although values are usually obtained by relatively easy 
interpolation, altitude accuracy of 0/5 can be obtained without interpolation. 

As with H.O. Pub. No. 211 (art. 2111), the rules for this method were made on 
the assumption that only bodies above the celestial horizon would be observed. The 
rules may be restated to allow for both positive and negative altitudes, as follows: 

If t is less than 90°, give b same name as latitude. 

If t is greater than 90°, give b opposite name to latitude, and mark Z’ minus. 

If (d+b) is numerically greater than 90°, mark Z” minus. 

If (d+b) is contrary name to latitude, the altitude is negative; use the supplement 
or 2”. 

If Z is minus, subtract from 360° and mark plus. 

The value labeled ‘‘t’’ in the tables is actually LHA. Ift, east or west, is’ used, as 
in modern practice, the printed values greater than 180° can be ignored. The rules 
can be stated in abbreviated form on alternate pages, as follows: 

At the top of each left-hand page of table I: 


t <90°, b same name as L. 
At the top of each right-hand page of table I: 
t >90°, b contrary name to L, Z’ (—). 

At the top of each left-hand page of table II: 

(d+b) >90°, Z” (—). 
At the top of each right-hand page of table IT: 

Z (—), use 360°—Z. 
At the bottom of each page of table II (if desired): 

(d+b) contrary name to L, He (—): use 180°—Z”. 


If the D+B value used for finding Z” exceeds 10,000, it is reduced by this amount, 
the remainder being used for entering table II. If desired, this can be stated in abbre- 
viated form at the bottom of alternate pages of table II, as follows: 


(C+D) >10,000, use (C+D) —10,000. 


Like H.O. Pub. No. 211 (art. 2111), H.O. Pub. No. 208 has been largely superseded 
by H.O. Pub. No. 214 (art. 2113). 

Gingrich. The Aerial and Marine Navigation Tables, by Lieutenant John E. 
Gingrich, USN, were published in 1931 to provide another solution by the method of 
dropping a perpendicular from the zenith. The formulas for altitude are similar to those 
of Ogura, and the formulas for azimuth are similar to those of Perrin (art. 2126). The 
first two tables, of 31 and seven pages, respectively, are similar to those of Ogura. A 
single third table of 13 pages is given for azimuth. The general arrangement is in many 
respects similar to that of H.O. Pub. No. 208, and as with the earlier method, the assumed 
position is selected so that latitude and meridian angle are each to the nearest whole degree. 
The precision of tabulation of K, an auxiliary function, is not consistent. Consequently, 
if the tables are used without interpolation, errors as great as 0/5 can arise in the 
computed altitude. 
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Weems’ New Line of Position Tables are sometimes called the Manuscript 
Tables because they were in manuscript form from 1932 until they were published in 
1943. They are similar to his earlier tables but arranged with the position of latitude 
and meridian angle values interchanged so that values for several observations can be 
taken from the tables with a single book opening. The latitude values are extended 
from the 65° given in earlier tables to 90°. As in the earlier edition, the Rust azimuth 
diagram (art. 2106) is included, but provision is also made for computation of azi- 
muth angle. One part is found in terms of latitude and meridian angle, using the 
formula of H.O. Pub. No. 208, and the other part is found in terms of altitude and the 
perpendicular from the zenith. If the azimuth is required to a greater precision than 
0°5, interpolation is needed. The assumed position is selected so that the latitude 
and meridian angle are each the nearest whole degree. 

Collins. The J. C. S. Altitude and Azimuth Tables for Air and Sea Navigation, 
by Elmer B. Collins, formerly of the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, were published 
by the International Correspondence Schools in 1934. The tables and method of 
solution are generally similar to those of H.O. Pub. No. 208. 

F-Tafel, published by the German Oberkommandos der Kriegsmarine about 1937, 
divides the triangle by a perpendicular from the zenith. The formulas of Souillagouet 
are used for altitude. Azimuth is found by the familiar formula 


sin Z=sin t cos d sec h. 


There are four tables. Latitude, declination, and altitude are limited to 70°. The 
assumed position is selected so that latitude and meridian angle are each to the nearest 
whole degree. 

Comrie. In 1938 the Hughes’ Tables for Sea and Air Navigation, by L. J. Comrie, 
former Superintendent, H. M. Nautical Almanac Office, were published in London. 
These tables are similar to those of H.O. Pub. No. 208, but arranged with the positions 
of latitude and meridian angle interchanged as in the Weems’ New Line of Position 
Tables. 

Myerscough and Hamilton. The Rapid Navigation Tables, by W. Myerscough 
and W. Hamilton, were published in London in 1939. A perpendicular is dropped 
from the zenith to the hour circle of the celestial body. With slight modification, the 
altitude formulas of Souillagouet and the azimuth formula of Gingrich are used. Six 
quantities are tabulated in a single table of 90 pages. Both altitude and latitude are 
limited to 70°. 

Ageton’s Manual of Celestial Navigation, published in 1942, combines the first 
table of Weems’ New Line of Position Tables as table I, and H.O. Pub. No. 211 (art. 
2111) as table II. The basic formulas are restated in terms of secants and cosecants. 
The result is a short, easy solution without interpolation, involving four book openings, 
eight table entries, and four mathematical steps. Since the H.O. Pub. No. 211 table 
is included, the book can be used for Ageton’s earlier method. 

Benest and Timberlake. The Astro-Navigation Tables for the Common Tangent 
Method by two British professors, E. E. Benest and E. M. Timberlake, were published 
in 1945. In three tables of 61, 18, and 12 pages is given a logarithmic solution for 
altitude only, by dropping a perpendicular from the zenith. The formulas are slight 
modifications of those of Ogura. 

The location of the line of position is somewhat similar to the method sometimes 
used in longitude method solutions such as H.O. Pubs. Nos. 203 and 204 (art. 2106). 
Two assumed positions are selected, usually 1° apart on the same meridian. The 
altitude difference at each position is determined, and a circle, or arc of a circle, is 
drawn with the assumed position as the center, and the altitude difference as the radius. 
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The line of position is the common tangent to the two circles. Since there are four 
common tangents, the general direction of the body is required. Where doubt exists 
as to which of two or more answers is the correct one, additional solutions from other 
assumed positions may resolve the ambiguity. If the celestial body is near the me- 
ridian, the two assumed positions are better taken on the same parallel of latitude. 
Even with these precautions, there is danger of selection of the wrong line. 

Tavole H (I. I. 3113), published by the Istituto Idrografico della Marina of 
Italy in 1947, combines table I of Ogura and table II of Weems’ New Line of Position 
Tables, including, also, the Rust azimuth diagram (art. 2106). This table is a modi- 
fication of an earlier Tavole F. 

2111. Altitude methods, perpendicular from body.—Figure 2111 is a diagram on the 
plane of the celestial meridian (art. 1432), with the navigational triangle shown in 
heavy lines. A perpendicular from the celestial body, M, to the celestial meridian 
divides the triangle into two right spherical triangles. In figure 2111 the length of the 
perpendicular is designated v and the two parts of the colatitude are designated w and 
xz. By means of Napier’s rules (art. 042), the following basic formulas can be derived: 


sin v=cos d sin t (1) 
cos w=sin d sec 2, or sin w=cot t tan v (2) 
sin h=cos v cos zx (3) 
sin Z=sin v sec h, or cos Z=tan x tan h (4) 


Since r=90°—(w+L), formula (3) can be written in terms of latitude, and w found 
from equation (2). Thus, both h and Z can be determined by means of t, d, and L 
and auxiliary functions found from them. 

William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) was the first to divide the navigational triangle 
as shown in figure 2111 for sight reduction, but his method (art. 2106) was for deter- 
mination of longitude. Various later methods made such a division for determination 
of altitude. 

Fuss. The TZables to Find Altitudes and Azimuths, devised by V. E. Fuss, an 
astronomer at the Kronstadt (Russia) Naval Observatory, were published in 1901. 
In these tables a perpendicular is dropped from the celestial body, the following notation 
being used (fig. 2111): 


v is designated a 

w is designated 90°—-b 

z is designated B-90° : 

B=90°—L-+b (if v falls between Z and Q). 


Solution is by the following formulas: 


sin a=cos d sin t 
cot b=cot d cos t 
sin h=cos a sin B 
cot Z=cot a cos B. 


The assumed latitude is selected to provide the nearest 15’ value of B. The 
assumed longitude is selected so that t will be the nearest whole 1™ (0°25). The 
tables are entered twice, first with t and d to find a and b, interpolating for d, and then 
with B and a to find h and Z, interpolating for a. The method involves two book 
openings, eight table entries, four interpolations, and ten mathematical steps. There 
are 144 pages of tables. 

Aquino. The Altitude and Azimuth Tables of Radler de Aquino, a Brazilian naval 
officer, were first published in 1909. These were followed the next year by his Sea and 
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Air Navigation Tables. Several later edi- 
tions of both publications appeared with 
some modification, principally of the aux- 
iliary material given. Aquino dropped a 
perpendicular from the celestial body to 
the celestial meridian, and used the same 
formulas as Fuss and generally the same 
arrangement, except that longitude is as- 
sumed so as to provide a meridian angle 
to the nearest whole degree. 

H.O. Pub. No. 209 (Pierce), Position 
Tables for Aerial and Surface Navigation, 
was published by the U. S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office in 1930. These tables were 
devised by Commander M. R. Pierce, 

Na USN, in 1925, when he was navigator of 

Figure 2111.—Navigational triangle with per- the dirigible USS Los Angeles. _The meth- 

pendicular from celestial body to celestial od is based upon a triangle divided by a 

ee perpendicular from the celestial body. It 

is generally similar to those designed by Fuss and Aquino, but the arrangement is 

somewhat different, requiring 206 pages of tables. This method was never widely 
used, and is now out of print. 

H.O. Pub. No. 211 (Ageton), Dead Reckoning Altitude and Azimuth Table, 
was published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office in 1931. This method, designed 
by Lieutenant Arthur A. Ageton, USN, while a student of the Post Graduate School, 
then at Annapolis, Maryland, is based upon a triangle divided by dropping a per- 
pendicular from the celestial body. It is generally similar to those of Fuss and Aquino. 
However, Ageton modified the formulas so as to include only secants and cosecants. 
In terms of figure 2111, his notation is as follows: 


Q’ 


v is designated R 
w is designated 90°-K 
zx is designated K~L 


K=2+L. 
Ageton’s formulas are 


esc R=csc t sec d 


CSC = 


A single table of 36 pages gives five-place log cosecants (labeled A) and log secants 
(labeled B), both multiplied by 100,000 to eliminate the decimal. These values are 
given in parallel columns for each 0/5 of angle from 0° to 180°. The table is well 
arranged and indexed for quick reference. The rules are relatively simple and well 
presented. The method can be used for solution from the dead reckoning or any other 
assumed position. The method is intended for use without interpolation. These 
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features combined to make this a popular method, although solution is somewhat 
tedious, and large errors may be encountered if t is near 90°. The method has been 
largely superseded by H.O. Pub. No. 214 (art. 2113). 

If a celestial body near the visible horizon is observed, it may be below the celestial 
horizon (zenith distance greater than 90°), because of refraction and dip. Under these 
conditions the computed altitude, He, is negative (art. 2010). In the solution by H.O. 
Pub. No. 211, He is negative if K is of the same name as L and greater than (90°+L), 
or if K is of contrary name to L and greater than (90°—L). Under the second of these 
conditions, Z is less than 90° and should be taken from the top of the table if K is 
greater than (180°—L). 

Fontoura da Costa and Penteado’s Tabuas de Altura e Azimute were published in 
Lisboa, Portugal, in 1936. These consist of 26 pages of log secant and log cosecant 
tables similar to those of H.O. Pub. No. 211. The method and formulas are slight 
modifications of those of H.O. Pub. No. 211. 

Tillman. The Altitude Tables for Mariners and Aviators, by E. Tillman, were 
published in 1936 in Sweden. Solution is by three tables using the basic formulas 
given above. 

USSR tables. About 1940 the USSR replaced the Fuss tables with a method 
that is similar but uses a much shorter table. However, the solution is about the same 
length as with the Fuss tables, requiring six book openings, nine table entries, and 
five mathematical steps. Visual interpolation is used. 

Japanese H.O. Pub. No. 602, Brief Celestial Navigation Table, was published in 
1942. A perpendicular is dropped from the celestial body, as in figure 2111. Side 
w is designated K, and the following formulas are derived from the basic formulas 
given above: 

log tan K=log cot d+log cos t 


log cot Z=log cot t+log ese K+log cos (K+ L) 
log cot h=log cot (K+L)+log sec Z. 


These formulas result in a simple solution, at the expense of some duplication in the 
three tables of 49 pages. 

Hickerson. In 1944 Thomas F. Hickerson, professor of applied mathematics 
at the University of North Carolina, published a small volume called Navigational 
Handbook with Tables, in which the tables of H.O. Pub. No. 211 are given with the 
interval between entries reduced to 0/2. All values are given on 45 pages, by tabulating 
values only to 45° and interchanging the A and B values for angles between 45° and 
90°. In 1947 a second edition was published under the title Latitude, Longitude and 
Azimuth by the Sun or Stars. 

2112. Altitude methods without use of navigational triangle.—The navigational 
triangle is composed of arcs of three great circles: the celestial meridian of the observer, 
the hour circle of the celestial body, and the vertical circle of the celestial body. Arcs 
of other great circles might also be used in forming spherical triangles that can be 
solved to find altitude and azimuth. 

Kotlarié. In 1956 Stjepo M. Kotlarié, technical assistant, Hydrographic Institute 
of the Yugoslavian Navy, proposed a method based upon the solution of three right 
spherical triangles composed of arcs of great circles, as follows: 

triangle 1—celestial horizon, hour circle, and celestial equator; 


triangle 2—celestial horizon, hour circle, and vertical circle; 
triangle 3—celestial horizon, hour circle, and celestial meridian (lower branch). 
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The formulas are derived from Napier’s rules: 
tan (Z+F)=— sin L tan t 
tan M=cot L cos t 
cos C=cos L sin t 
tan F=cos C tan (M+d) 
sin He=sin C sin (M+d) 
Z=(Z+F)—F, 


in which F, M, and C are auxiliary parts. 

Four tables totaling about 200 pages would be needed with the method, although 
table ITI is not needed if the assumed position is selected so that latitude and meridian 
angle are the nearest whole or half degree. The size of the tables could be reduced 
considerably if half degrees were dropped. With an assumed position selected as indi- 
cated above, the method requires only four table entries and four mathematical 
steps. The rules are few and simple. 

2113. Modern inspection tables may contain lists of altitude or azimuth, or both. 
Another type tabulates the information needed for finding longitudes. Values are 
taken directly from the tables, without the need for logarithms, auxiliary functions, 
or mathematical solutions (except interpolation). Inspection tables are not new, the 
horary tables of Cassini in 1770, Lalande in 1793, Lynn in 1827, and Hommey in 1863 
(art. 2106) being of this type. Other inspection tables include Davis’ Chronometer 
Tables, Blackburne, H.O. Pubs. Nos. 203 and 204, Ball, Davis’ Alt-Azimuth Tables, 
and H.O. Pub. No. 201 (arts. 2106 and 2109). None of these tables is used to any 
extent today, largely because interpolation is difficult, and coverage is limited. A 
short logarithmic solution with wide coverage has often proved more popular. 

In contrast, the modern inspection table, made practicable by recent developments 
in computation techniques, has largely replaced the trigonometric solution. The 
principal modern inspection tables are: 

H.O. Pub. No. 214, Tables of Computed Altitude and Azimuth, were published by 
the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office between 1936 and 1946, in nine volumes. Between 
1951 and 1953 the British Admiralty published identical tables (H.D. 486) in six 
volumes, with altered explanation to suit British practice. The first volume of an 
identical Spanish edition was published in Spain in 1953, and the second volume in 
1956. Several volumes of an Italian edition based on H.O. Pub. No. 214 have also 
been published. The H.O. Pub. No. 214 series is described in detail in chapter XX. 

British Air Pub. 1618 (H.O. Pub. No. 218), Astronomical Navigation Tables, 
were published by the British Admiralty between 1938 and 1944 in 15 volumes (lat. 
0°-79°). In 1941 the first 14 volumes (lat. 0°-69°) were republished by the U. S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office as H.O. Pub. No. 218. The tables are intended primarily 
for aviators. 

These tables are similar to H.O. Pub. No. 214, but with several differences. In A.P. 
1618 values are given to the nearest whole minute for altitude, and the nearest 
whole degree for azimuth. The altitude values include allowance for refraction at a 
height of 5,000 feet. The minimum altitude in most cases is 10°. Provision is made 
for interpolation for declination only, and this always from the neat smaller whole 
degree, instead of from the nearest whole degree. Declination is given for each whole 
degree from 0° to 28° only. In addition, values of altitude and azimuth are given for 
the declination (in 1940) of 22 stars. This part of the table is entered with the star 
name (or an arbitrarily-assigned number), so the declination of the body need not be 
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known. An auxiliary table provides a correction for changes in declination during the 
years following 1940 (to the year 2000). 

During World War II these tables were widely used by aviators. Some marine 
navigators also used them. Since publication of H.O. Pub. No. 249, their use has 
declined. 

Japanese H.O. Pub. No. 351, Celestial Navigation Observation Table, was pub- 
lished in 1940-42, in seven volumes for latitudes 0°-70°. The original printing was 
classified ‘‘secret.’”” The tables are similar to British Air Pub. 1618, with several differ- 
ences. In H.O. Pub. No. 218 all star-name entry tables are given first, followed by 
all declination entry tables. In Pub. No. 351 the declination entry table for each degree 
of latitude is followed by the star-name entry table. Altitudes, including refraction 
at 4,000 meters (13,123 feet), are tabulated to a minimum value of 2°. Declination 
is extended to 29°. The latitude-declination contrary-name entries are inverted so 
that meridian angles increase upward on the page as in H.O. Pub. No. 260 (art. 2126), 
resulting in better utilization of space on the pages having both “same name’’ and 
“contrary name’ entries. Twenty stars are used, the selection differing somewhat 
from that of H.O. Pub. No. 218. In H.O. Pub. No. 218 the stars are listed and num- 
bered alphabetically. In Pub. No. 351 they are given in order of declination, from 
Dubhe, listed as 62°03’ N, to Sirius, listed as 16°38’S. 

Hoehne. In October 1941 George G. Hoehne, an American, proposed a set 
of tables similar to the star section of H.O. Pub. No. 218, except that a value approxi- 
mating LHAY would replace meridian angle of the star as an entering argument, and 
a maximum of ten stars would be given in parallel columns for each whole degree of 
entering value. The value used for entering the tables would be determined by adjust- 
ing LHAY by an amount tabulated for each year for each star used. This would 
prevent the tables from becoming inaccurate because of precession of the equinoxes 
(art. 1419). Refraction at altitude 5,000 feet would be included as in H.O. Pub. No. 
218. One volume of these tables (volume II, lat. 20° N to 39° N) was published in 1943. 

Japanese H.O. Pub. No. 603, Simplified Celestial Observation Table, was published 
in 1943. This publication is virtually the same as Pub. No. 351, except that eight addi- 
tional stars are given, all farther south than those of Pub. No. 351. This extends 
the list to a Crucis (Acrux), given as declination 62°48’S. 

Altitude and Azimuth Almanac was published by the Japanese Hydrographic 
Office, beginning in 1944. Originally, this was a secret publication. Several different 
versions were printed, and there were some modifications after the first editions. In 
each, however, the functions of almanac and sight reduction tables were combined. For 
each of several specific locations, the altitude and azimuth of one or more celestial 
bodies are tabulated for the date and time, usually at ten-minute intervals. In the 
earlier editions, the locations selected were important points in the western Pacific. 
From this practice, these publications are sometimes called ‘destination tables.” 
Later editions used positions differing in latitude by 5°. These tables provided a quick 
solution for observations made at the tabulated times. On a worldwide basis such a 
system would involve a very voluminous tabulation each year, or cumbersome cor- 
rections. The Altitude and Azimuth Almanac is no longer published. 

Hohentafeln nach Sternzeit, an official German table, was published in 
1944 as an experimental edition with a very limited range of latitude. The tables 
were similar to those of Hoehne, but with six stars listed for each minute of local 
sidereal time. 

Ménéclier and Chevalier. The Cdlculo del Punto of Victor Ménéclier and Roberto 
Chevalier was published in 1945-49 by Aerondutica Argentina. There are six volumes 
for latitudes 0° to 59° south. At intervals of 4" LST (or 1° LHAYT) the altitude, 
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a correction factor, and azimuth (not azimuth angle) of selected stars are tabulated. 
Twelve columns are provided, but a number of blank areas appear, resulting in an 
average of about nine altitude-azimuth entries for each time entry. In most cases, 
altitudes are carried to a minimum value of 5°, and azimuth to the horizon. These 
tables are similar to those of Hoehne and volume I of H.O. Pub. No. 249. 

H.O. Pub. No. 230 (Goetz), High Latitude Celestial Navigation Tables, designed 
in 1945 by Roy F. Goetz, was published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office in 1946. 

The first section, called “Star Tables,” is entered with the latitude to the nearest 
1° from 70°N to 89°N, the name of the star (for ten selected stars), and LHAT at 
intervals of 2° for latitude 70° to 79°, 5° for 80° to 84°, and 10° for 85° to 89°. Altitude 
is tabulated to the nearest 1’ and azimuth (not azimuth angle) to the nearest 0°1. A 
“AH” value is given for use with an auxiliary table to interpolate for precession of the 
equinoxes (art. 1419). 

In the second section, called “Declination Tables,’ declination is substituted for 
the name of the star. A separate table is given for each 1° declination from 0° to 28°. 
For each degree a “same name” section is given first, followed by a ‘‘contrary name” 
section (to declination 19°). The minimum altitude is 1°. The declination tables 
give “d” in place of ‘‘AH” for use with an auxiliary table to interpolate for declination. 

Only 400 of these tables were published. They were intended only for use in 
military aircraft operating beyond the latitude range of H.O. Pub. No. 218. After 
H.O. Pub. No. 249 became available, H.O. Pub. No. 230 was canceled. 

H.O. Pub. No. 249, Sight Reduction Tables for Air Navigation, in three volumes, are 
published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office. A preliminary edition of volume I 
for selected stars was published in 1947 under the title Star Tables for Air Navigation, 
using the principles and features of tables proposed previously by George G. Hoehne, 
Commander C. H. Hutchings, USN, and others. The altitudes of this edition were ad- 
justed for refraction at a height of 10,000 feet. By the time the “first” edition was printed 
in 1951, for epoch 1955.0, more than 20,000 copies of the preliminary edition had been 
distributed. The 1951 edition dropped the refraction adjustment feature from the 
altitudes, and had an improved selection of stars. It was followed in 1952 with two 
volumes for declination entry at 1° intervals from 0° to 29°. In 1952 and 1953 a 
British edition was published with identical tables (A. P. 3270) but altered explanation. 
The tables have been accepted as standard by the air forces of Great Britain, Canada, 
and the United States. They are in limited use by mariners. Extracts from these 
tables (1957 edition, for epoch 1960.0) are given in appendix CC. 

Volume I contains tabulations of altitude (to the nearest 1’) and azimuth (to the 
nearest 1°) in parallel columns. For each 1° of latitude a two-page table (one-page 
above 69°) is given. For each 1° (2° beyond latitude 69°) of LHAY, altitude and azi- 
muth are given for seven stars carefully selected with regard to azimuth, magnitude, 
altitude, and continuity. Stars of the first magnitude are shown in capital letters, and 
those of second and third magnitude in lower case with initial capital. After each 15 
entries a break occurs and a new listing of stars is given, whether or not there are any 
changes from the previous list. Stars are listed in the order of increasing azimuth at 
the beginning of each period. A total of 41 stars is used, 19 of which are of the first 
magnitude, 17 of the second magnitude, and 5 of the third magnitude. The tables 
are intended for use with an assumed position selected so that latitude and LHAYT 
are each the nearest whole degree (nearest even degree of LHAY at latitudes higher 
than 69°). 

Tabulation by name of star eliminates the need for finding the declination, but 
for strict accuracy, a correction for precession of the equinoxes (art. 1419) and nutation 
(art. 1417) may be needed. This is given in an auxiliary table (tab. IV). Since it is 
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anticipated that the tables will be recomputed at five-year intervals, it will probably be 
possible for aviators to ignore this correction. However, it may reach a value of as 
much as 3’, and should not be neglected if the tables are used by mariners. This 
correction is applied to the fiz, not to each altitude. 

Tabulation of azimuth (not azimuth angle) eliminates the need for conversion. 

Tabulation by LHA instead of meridian angle of the star eliminates the need 
for finding and applying SHA. It also makes of the tables a star finder for the seven 
stars given, since all values given for any entry of LHAY are for the same time. In 
the air it is common practice, when H.O. Pub. No. 249 is used, to observe the stars at 
intervals of exactly four minutes. Solution is made for only one observation (usually 
the middle of three), altitude and azimuth entries being found on consecutive lines 
(neglecting the small difference between solar and sidereal time during a four-minute 
period), and all are plotted from the same assumed position, selected so that latitude and 
LHAY are the nearest whole degree, and adjusted as necessary for the motion of the 
observer between observations. If the time selected for the observation to be 
solved is a whole 10™ of GMT, and the navigational watch is set to GMT, the GHAT 
can be taken directly from the Air Almanac without interpolation. With addition or 
subtraction of only one longitude, a person has all the information needed for entering 
H.O. Pub. No. 249 for solving three observations. If the navigator had a watch set 
to read GHAY in arc, the almanac would not be needed for solving an observation. 
Wing Commander E. W. Anderson and Dr. D. H. Sadler, both of Great Britain, have 
suggested a ruler for use with a Mercator chart of certain scales, and a circular computer 
for use with any projection and scale, to permit quick conversion of sidereal to solar 
units if observations are made at greater intervals. 

Example 1.—During evening twilight on June 2, 1958, the 1724 DR position 
of a ship is lat. 40°39‘2S, long. 128°01‘'2 E. At GMT 824703° the navigator ob- 
serves Canopus with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 38 feet. 
The hs is 55°57/1. 

Required—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 249 (epoch 1960.0), vol. I, 
and the Air Almanac. 


Solution.— 
June 2 Canopus Als cient 
GMT 8"24™03° June 2 IC — — 
8520" 15°18’ D 6’ 
4™038 120)" R iy 
GHAT 16°19’ ‘sum He 
ah. 127°41'E corr. re ie 
LHAY  144°00’ hs 55°57’ 
aL 41°00’S Ho 55250% 
He = 55°45’ 
Ho 55°50’ 
a 5T aL 41°00’S 
Zn 233° Gy 127°41K 


This problem is similar to that of example 4, article 2008. A comparison of the 
two indicates that the H.O. Pub. No. 249 solution reduces the number of table entries 
over the number required by H.O. Pub. No. 214 solution by four, and the number 
of mathematical steps also by four. The use of a whole 10" of GMT would elimi- 
nate one more table entry and one mathematical step. If three observations were 
made at 4™ intervals, two more table entries and two mathematical steps would be 
eliminated from the three solutions. Whether or not these “wrinkles” are used, all 
values needed for a fix are together on one page, and are extracted without interpolation. 
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Volumes II and III are somewhat similar in many respects to H.O. Pub. No. 214. 
Altitude and azimuth angle are given in parallel columns for every whole degree of 
latitude (0° to 89°), every whole degree of declination (0° to 29°), and every whole 
degree (2° beyond lat. 69°) of LHA for all values at which the altitude is greater than 
several degrees below the celestial horizon (to allow for large values of dip at aircraft 
heights, and for considerable difference between assumed position and the position of 
the craft at the time of observation). The values for latitude and declination con- 
trary name are tabulated with values of meridian angle (LHA less than 180°) increasing 
upward on the page, as in some older tables such as H.O. Pub. No. 260 (art. 2126). 
This permits better utilization of space where same- and contrary-name tabulations 
are given on the same page. It also serves to emphasize the difference between the 
same- and contrary-name tabulations, the contrary-name tabulation being given in a 
“contrary” manner on the page. A more convenient arrangement of declination 
entries is provided by having the “top” of each page of the tables along the left side, 
requiring the turning of the page through 90°. 

A “d” value is tabulated between the altitude and azimuth angle to facilitate 
interpolation of altitude for declination. No interpolation is needed for latitude and 
LHA because the assumed position is selected so that these are the nearest whole 
degree (nearest even degree of LHA beyond latitude 69°). The ‘‘d” value is the dif- 
ference in minutes, with sign, between the accompanying altitude and that for declina- 
tion 1° greater, at the same latitude and LHA. It is used for entering an auxiliary 
table (tab. III) for determining the correction to be applied to altitude for minutes of 
declination, in a manner similar to using Ad and the ‘‘multiplication table” of H.O. 
Pub. No. 214. Interpolation is normally made in the direction of increasing declination. 

Volume IT covers latitudes 0° to 39°, and volume III contains similar information 
for latitudes 40° to 89°. Since these tables are entered with LHA of the celestial body, 
they do not become inaccurate in succeeding years, and no correction is needed for 
precession and nutation, as in volume I. These volumes are intended for solution of 
observations of the sun, moon, planets, and any stars within the declination range. 

Example 2.—During morning twilight on June 2, 1958, the 0724 DR position of 
a ship is lat. 40°39'2S, long. 131°01/2E. At GMT 22247038 (June 1) the navigator 
observes Alpheratz with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 38 feet. 
The hs is 20°15/3. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 249, vol. III,:and the Air 
Almanac. 


Solution.— 
June 2 Alpheratz + + - 
GMT 22524™03* June 1 Ic — — 
2252098224053! D 6’ 
4™03° ~ 1°01’ R BG 
SHA  358°26’ sum — 9’ 
GHA 224°20’ corr. (—) 9’ 
ary 130°40’E hs 20°15’ 
LHA  355°00’ Ho 20°06’ 
d 28°524N d. diff. 52” 
aL 41°00’S 
ho. yn 2OC5 1? “d” (—)60 Z S175°ER 
corr. (—)52’ 
He 19°59’ 
Ho... 20°06" 
a fe aL 41°00’S 


Zn 005° ar 130°40’ KE 
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This problem is similar to those of example 4, article 2008, and example 1 above. 

All volumes of H.O. Pub. No. 249 are intended for use with the Air Almanac. 

Experimental Air Navigation Tables. During the early part of World War II 
the British Royal Air Force felt the need for an inspection table that would be faster 
than Air Pub. 1618 (H.O. Pub. No. 218), but free from the limitations of the astro- 
graph (art. 2123). Wing Commander R. C. Alabaster suggested the addition of SHA . 
to the hour angle (measured eastward) of the stars given in Air Pub. 1618, converted 
to time at the sidereal rate of 15°02'5 per hour. This would give the time inter- 
val until the next meridian transit of the vernal equinox. Before observation, the 
time of passage of the vernal equinox across a convenient meridian would be marked 
on the chart or plotting sheet. After observation, the tables would be entered with 
assumed latitude and the nearest tabulated altitude. The (SHA-+HA) corresponding 
to this altitude would be added to GMT at the time of observation. The result should 
be close to the time marked on the chart. The difference would be converted to arc 
units (or a time scale would be marked on the chart or plotting sheet) and the corre- 
sponding longitude determined. This point would serve as the assumed position. 
The difference between the observed altitude and that used for entering the table 
would be the altitude difference to be used with the azimuth for plotting the line of 
position. 

Squadron Leaders A. Potter and A. J. Hagger suggested a method of printing a 
time scale on the chart or plotting sheet with an auxiliary table to assist in locating the 
assumed position. 

Various modifications and conventions were later added to avoid negative values 
and other complications. As the method finally emerged, a quantity known as “scale 
time’”’ was adopted. This value, designated 7, would be equal to 26 hours plus the GMT 
of the next transit of the vernal equinox occurring after 0600 during the night of the 
flight. The GMT of observation would be designated t. The quantity T—t would be 
the value tabulated. 

Further attempts were made to simplify the conversion of mean to sidereal time 
so that the single setting might be used during an entire flight. One of these, called 
the ‘‘Astro-Scales,’’ was suggested by Wing Commander E. W. Anderson in 1945. 
In 1953 he and D. H. Sadler suggested an improved version. 

Although a considerable amount of thought was given to this method, and ex- 
perimental tables were published for a limited band of latitude, the limitations of a 
longitude method and the inconvenience of converting mean time to sidereal time 
resulted in the method being discarded in favor of the less restrictive H.O. Pub. No. 
249 method. 

Ashton. In 1943 Philip Ashton proposed a set of tables called Astrograph-time 
Star Tables for Air Navigation, based upon the principle of the Experimental Arr 
Navigation Tables. A permanent table would be entered with the name of the star, 
latitude, and ‘“‘astrograph mean time” (art. 2123), and altitude and azimuth would 
be taken from the table. A set of tables issued each year would list the values to be 
used with GMT each night to determine the astrograph mean time. Before take-off, 
the chart or plotting sheet would be marked to agree with the astrograph mean time, 
and a metal tape would then be used to convert mean time to sidereal time for rene 
the assumed position. 

Heard. About 1950 John F. Heard, associate professor of astronomy at the 
University of Toronto, prepared a modification of the Hxperimental Air Navigation 
Tables. The tabulation would be altered so that altitude would be given in the left- 
hand column at intervals of 20’. A delta (‘diff.”) value would be tabulated and this 
used with the difference between entering and observed altitudes to enter an auxiliary 
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table to determine a correction to be applied to T—t so that the altitude difference 
need not be plotted. A correction for 60 minus seconds of T would also be applied. 
The “bearing” of the line of position (azimuth plus or minus 90°) would also be tab- 
ulated. The line of position would be plotted through the assumed position, in the 
direction indicated by the “bearing.” For any given time three stars differing in 
azimuth by approximately 120° would be given. The part of the table to use would 
be determined by a rough computation of T'—t. 

2114. Azimuth methods.—Nearly all methods proposed for obtaining a line of 
position are based upon the use of altitudes. The azimuth might also be used if an 
instrument becomes available for measuring it to the required accuracy. The accuracy 
needed would depend upon the acceptable error of the line of position. The error 
would be proportional to the cosine of the altitude. For a celestial body on the celestial 
horizon an error of 1’ in the azimuth would introduce an error of one mile in the line 
of position, the same as it does in an altitude observation. For any altitude greater 
than 0°, the error would be less. 

Each method of determining a line of position by altitude has its counterpart in 
the azimuth problem. Thus, if it can be determined that a celestial body is exactly 
on the celestial meridian, the west longitude is the same as the GHA of the body. 
If the body is exactly on the prime vertical, the latitude can be computed. As a more 
general case, two points on a given azimuth line can be computed and joined by a 
straight line, by assuming two latitudes or two longitudes. However, if one such posi- 
tion is known, the azimuth line of position can be drawn through it in the direction of 
the azimuth. If the celestial body is sufficiently high, or if a small scale is acceptable 
and allowance is made for chart distortion, the azimuth line can be plotted directly, 
just as the circle of position can be drawn if the altitude is known. The difference be- 
tween the observed azimuth and that computed for an assumed position can be used 
in a manner similar to the altitude difference. The azimuth difference in minutes 
multiplied by the cosine of the altitude would be the ‘intercept’? measured off from the 
assumed position in a direction perpendicular to the computed azimuth. Through the 
point thus determined, a line would be drawn in the direction of the observed azimuth. 
For small differences, the line could be drawn perpendicular to the line from the assumed 
position. The relative values of the observed and computed azimuths would indicate 
the direction (right or left) to draw the line from the assumed position. 

If the altitude and azimuth were both known to sufficient accuracy, a single celestial 
body would suffice for determining position by any combination of altitude and azimuth 
methods or by direct computation of latitude and longitude. The two lines of position 
would always be perpendicular to each other. 

Double altitudes. For a stationary observer the longitude can be determined by 
observing the altitude shortly before meridian transit (either upper or lower), and noting 
the time when the altitude has returned to exactly the same value after meridian transit. 
If there has been no change in declination between observations, the mid time represents 
the moment of meridian transit, at which time the azimuth is 000° or 180°. The GHA 
(or 360°— GHA for east longitude) is the longitude of the observer. This method might 
be considered as either a longitude or an azimuth method. A variation is to observe 
a number of altitudes shortly before and after meridian transit. These are then plotted 
against time on cross-section paper and a smooth curve plotted through them. The 
time corresponding to the maximum altitude (minimum altitude for lower transit) is 
the moment of meridian transit. 

Quilter. In 1950 Commander E. S. Quilter, USN, suggested a method based upon 
azimuth difference. He would measure and compute azimuth to the nearest 0°01 (when 
the means for doing so became available) and express the azimuth difference to the 
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same precision. A table would be provided to list values of K, a constant by which the 
azimuth difference would be multiplied for any given altitude to determine the “inter- 
cept” to measure off from the assumed position. 

2115. Determination of latitude and longitude.—Most methods provide informa- 
tion needed for plotting a line of position. The fix is at the common intersection of two 
or more such lines. A line of position might be plotted in one of several ways. In the 
latitude and longitude methods, the lines are plotted at the computed coordinate. 
When one coordinate has been determined, the other can be computed without plotting. 
Thus, the longitude determined by time sight is generally correct only for the latitude 
used in its solution, and the plotting of a longitude line is misleading, unless the celestial 
body ison the prime vertical. A better procedure is to compute two points, using differ- 
ent latitudes (or longitudes, if latitude is being computed). These two points are on the 
line of position. A straight line connecting them is a good approximation of the circle 
of equal altitude. This was the method used by Captain Sumner when he discovered the 
line of position (art. 131), and the method of H.O. Pubs. Nos. 203 and 204 (art. 2106). 

Another method is to compute one point and the azimuth (or Zn+90°), and plot 
the line of position through the point. This is the method used by Soule and Dreison- 
stok (art. 2106). 

If only the altitude difference is computed for two points, the line of position is a 
common tangent of circles of radius equal to the altitude difference at these two points. 
This is the method of Benest and Timberlake (art. 2110). 

The most common modern method of plotting the line of position is by means of 
the assumed position, altitude difference, and azimuth. If this information is available 
for two observations solved for the same assumed position, the position of the fix can 
be determined by computation instead of by plot, using the following formulas: 


d,.—a,cos A 
tani B= 
a, sin A 


d 


and 

a’=a, sec B, 
in which A is the difference in azimuth of the two celestial bodies, B is the difference 
between the azimuth of the first celestial body and the direction of the ‘‘position vector” 
(the line connecting the common assumed position with the fix), a: is the altitude dif- 
ference of the first celestial body, az is the altitude difference of the second celestial 
body, and a’ is the length of the position vector. 

If A is greater than 90°, the minus sign in the numerator of the first formula is 
replaced with a plus sign. The common intersection of the two lines of position (the 
fix) is a’ miles from the common assumed position, in a direction B degrees from the 
azimuth of the first observation. Since B is always between the azimuths of the two 
celestial bodies observed, it will always be added to the first azimuth if the left-hand 
body is considered the ‘‘first”’ one. 

With the information a’ and B one can find the latitude and longitude of the fix 
by (1) plot, (2) table 3, or (3) computation. If method (2) or (3) is used, the problem 
is the same as that encountered when course and distance from a known position is 
given, and point of arrival is desired. This can be solved by a combination of plane 
and parallel sailing, as explained in articles 813 and 815. 

It is possible, too, to plot circles of position by using the geographical position of 
each body as the center of its circle, and the zenith distance as its radius. This is the 
method used for high-altitude observations (art. 2011), but is generally not practical 
for ordinary altitudes because of the small scale that would be needed, and the error 
that would be introduced by chart distortion, unless plotting were done on the surface 
of a sphere (art. 2124). 
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The use of a circle of equal altitude is similar to the use of a circle of position around 
a landmark of known range. The bearing of such a landmark also furnishes a line of 
position. Similarly, a line of position can be obtained by plotting the azimuth line of a 
celestial body, and a fix by plotting two such lines. This 1s generally not done because 
of the scale and chart limitations mentioned above, and also because the needed ac- 
curacy in observation is beyond the capability of equipment generally available to the 
navigator. Errors in both compass and measurement of azimuth are involved. 

Various methods of determining position by computation from observations of 
two or more celestial bodies or four observations of a single celestial body are discussed 
in articles 2116 and 2117. 

2116. Computed position from observation of two or more bodies.—Several 
methods have been proposed for computing the position directly from the observation 
of two or more celestial bodies. These generally consist of some combination of lati- 
tude and time sight methods. One form of automatic celestial navigation, proposed 
by Collins Radio Company, uses the principle of the planetarium in reverse, two bodies 
serving to position a horizontal-stabilized sphere (in principle) for latitude and local 
sidereal time. If the device is accurately set to Greenwich sidereal time, longitude is 
indicated. 

Fox. In 1951 Charles Fox, associate professor of mathematics at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, proposed formulas for computing latitude and longitude if certain 
star pairs are observed, the two stars of each pair having almost the same SHA. Pre- 
sumably, simultaneous observations would be needed. Five such star pairs are listed. 
Four of the stars in three of these pairs are dimmer than the third magnitude, and are 
not listed in the almanacs, either in the main tabulation or among the additional stars. 
More involved formulas are suggested for use of the method with any three celestial 
bodies. 

de Jonge. In 1945 Joost H. Kiewiet de Jonge, a lieutenant in the Netherlands 
Hast Indies Army Air Force, proposed a method of determining position from the ob- 
servation of three stars. The U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office published experimental 
tables for several star pairs for latitudes 20° to 30° under the title Three Star Position 
Tables for Aerial Navigation. It was anticipated that if the method proved popular, 
all possible three-star combinations (of the stars in the main tabulation of the almanacs) 
would be given, so that the navigator would not be limited in his selection. 

No assumed position is needed with the method. Three stars are observed at 
intervals of three minutes, the stars being observed in the order of listing in the main 
table. Table I is entered with the three altitudes, h,, hz, and h3, and for each a value 
is taken from the table. These values are labeled H,, H2, and Hs, respectively. They 
are combined to form H,+H,=H,, and H,+H;=H,3. These combined values, H;. 
and H,3, are then used to enter the main table, from which local sidereal time (in arc 
units) and latitude are obtained. Greenwich sidereal time minus local sidereal time 
equals longitude (measured westward). Delta values and auxiliary tables provide 
corrections for motion of the observer and observation intervals differing from three 
minutes. Mean corrections for both atmospheric refraction and Coriolis are included 
in the tables, which are limited to altitudes between 20° and 75°, and azimuth difference 
between consecutive stars to 165°. 

Dozier. In 1949 Charles T. Dozier proposed a method based upon the simul- 
taneous observation of two celestial bodies and the solution of two spherical triangles, 
with vertices as follows: 

triangle 1—the two celestial bodies and the elevated pole, 

triangle 2—the two celestial bodies and the zenith. 
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The method involves the successive solution of seven formulas: 


cos D=sin d, sin d.+ cos d, cos d; cos S @)) 
sin (Xi£.A,) = SS (2) 
_o sin hy tan h, 
ea fines h, sn D~ tan D (3) 
; X\= (Xi+A;) FA, (4) 
sin L=sin d, sin h,+ cos d,; cos h; cos X, (5) 
aoe __sin X, cos h, 
iat "8 Vein (6) 


in which D is the great-circle distance (angular) between the two celestial bodies, d, is 
the declination of the first body, d, is the declination of the second body, S is the differ- 
ence of SHA of the two bodies, X, is the parallactic angle of the first body, A, is the angle 
at the first body between its vertical circle and the great circle between it and the second 
body, h, is the altitude of the first body (Ho is used), h, is the altitude (Ho) of the 
second body, L is the latitude of the observer, t, is the meridian angle of the first body, 
d is the longitude of the observer, and GHA is the Greenwich hour angle of the first 
body. 

If the great circle joining the two celestial bodies is on that side of the zenith 
opposite the elevated pole (if Z is within the angle formed by the vertical circle and 
hour circle of the first body), (X,+A;) is used in formulas (2) and (4), the sign in formula 
(3) is positive (+), and the sign of A, in formula (4) is negative (—). These signs are 
all reversed if the line adjoining the celestial bodies is on the opposite side of the zenith 
(Z outside the angle). If the great circle joining the two bodies passes almost through 
the zenith, an error might be made in the selection of the sign, and it is well to select 
another star pair. In formula (7) the sign is positive if the first celestial body is east 
of the observer’s celestial meridian, and negative if it is west. The answer is in longi- 
tude measured westward from the Greenwich meridian. If the value exceeds 180°, it 
is subtracted from 360°, and the longitude is east. 

If the quadrant of angle (Xi+A;) or if t; is in doubt, the following formulas are 
suggested to replace (2) or (6): 


cot Riel d, tan eae d, cos S on 
oobi Sate ae eee (6A) 


In the presentation of the method it was suggested that simultaneous observations 
be obtained by a two-star tracker mounted on a stable platform, or by a double sextant. 
Several such sextants have been proposed, but none is in common use. Other possi- 
bilities would be to have two observers or to adjust the value of one observation for 
the change in altitude due to its apparent motion and the motion of the observer between 
observations. 

It was proposed that values obtained by solution of formula (1) be published in a 
permanent table, since these values for various star pairs would be constant except for 
the very slight change due to proper motion (art. 1418). Since the values obtained by 
formula (2) change slowly with precession of the equinoxes (art. 1419), it was proposed 
that the angle (X,+-A:) for a number of star pairs be published annually, perhaps in 
the almanacs. The other formulas would be solved after observation of the celestial 


bodies. 
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Kotlari¢. In 1956 Stjepo M. Kotlarié (art. 2112), of Yugoslavia, proposed a 
method based upon computation of the same quantities suggested by Dozier. In the 
Kotlarié method most of the computation would be done in advance and published in 
tables divided into volumes for different latitude bands. This would generally elimi- 
nate the need for two answers for each set of altitudes, for the two intersections of the 
two circles of position would ordinarily be so far apart that only one solution would 
fall in the tabulated latitude band. Each volume would have a two-page index listing 
the stars used for each 5° latitude band and 15° LHAY band, based upon the selection 
used in H.O. Pub. No. 249, Vol. I (art. 2113). 

Similar tables were proposed for use with two observations of the sun or moon 
taken 45° of GHA apart. In this case, the first observation would be corrected (be- 
fore the tables were entered) for the change in altitude due to motion of the craft 
between observations. 

A separate table would be provided for each pair of observations. The tables 
would be entered with the altitudes, to the nearest 0°5, and the latitude of the observer; 
and the meridian angle of the second celestial body would be taken directly from the 
table. The meridian angle and GHA (from the almanac) would then be combined to 
find longitude. Delta values and a “multiplication table’ would provide corrections 
for (1) the differences between observed and tabulated altitudes, (2) the difference 
between actual and tabulated declinations, and (3) the difference between the actual 
and tabulated SHA (or GHA) difference of the two celestial bodies. In the case of 
stars, the corrections for (2) and (3) are primarily due to precession of the equinoxes 
(art. 1419). If star observations were not taken simultaneously, a correction would 
be applied (before the tables were entered) to the first altitude to obtain the value it 
would have if made at the time of the second observation. 

Uribe-White. A unique method of using two stars was suggested in 1952 by 
Enrique Uribe-White, of Colombia. A bubble sextant would be used to measure the 
altitude of one star, while a small, marine-type sextant attached to the bubble sextant 
would be used to measure simultaneously the angle at the star between the vertical cir- 
cle and the great circle through this star and a second one. Prepared tables would 
give the great-circle distance between the two stars and also the angle between the 
great circle joining them and the hour circle of the first star. This angle, combined 
with the inclined angle which would be measured, constitute the parallactic angle 
(art. 1433). With this value, the observed altitude, and the declination of the first 
body, the latitude of the observer and the meridian angle of the first star could be com- 
puted by relatively simple formulas or by a mechanical computer proposed by the 
originator of the method. Meridian angle could be compared with GHA to deter- 
mine longitude. 

2117. Position from observation of single body.—If azimuth could be determined 
and plotted to sufficient accuracy, the altitude and azimuth of a single body could be 
used for establishing a fix. Any combination of altitude and azimuth methods (arts. 
2108 and 2114) might be used, or the position could be computed without plotting. The 
following formulas might be used: 


sin t=sin Z cos h sec d 
tan K,=cos t cot d 
tan K,=cos Z cot h 
L=90°—(K,+K,) (Approximate latitude must be known) 


A single body can be used for a running fix, of course, and if the body is near the 
zenith, a relatively short time might be needed. This is the case for high-altitude 
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observations (art. 2011) and has been used by a submarine measuring azimuth through 
its periscope when the sun is near the zenith (art. 2404). 

Willis. Another method of determining position by a single body is by the use 
of altitude and rate of change of altitude. Three methods of doing this were suggested 
by Edward J. Willis in 1928. 

Prime vertical observation. It can be shown by the use of differential calculus 
(art. 044) that 

dh 
r cos L= 7, ese Z (1) 
when ie is the rate of change of altitude with respect to time, specifically the change of 
altitude in minutes of are during a one-minute-of-arc (four-seconds-of-time) change of 
hour angle of the body. However, to obtain latitude accurately in this way it is neces- 


ae th : 
sary to determine de to an accuracy of perhaps four decimal places, and Z to an ac- 


curacy of perhaps one minute of arc. Two possible methods of obtaining a are given 
below, but present instrument limitations do not permit measurement of azimuth to 
the required accuracy. However, the cosecant of 90° is unity, so that if the observation 


is made when the celestial body is on the prime vertical, the formula becomes 


dh 
cos L=y (2) 
Relatively little error is introduced if the body is within 1° of the prime vertical. 


The determination of position consists of the following steps: 
1. Observe the altitude (h) and rate of change of altitude (3) when the celestial 


body is within 1° of the prime vertical. 

2. Compute latitude (L) by formula (2). 

3. Determine longitude by any standard method, such as H.O. Pub. No. 214 or 
other line of position method, or by time sight (art. 2106). 

Perpendicular lines of position. The great circle through the zenith and the celestial 
body (the vertical circle or azimuth line) furnishes an azimuth line of position that can 
be established if rate of change of altitude can be accurately determined. This line is 
perpendicular to the circle of equal altitude and therefore nearly perpendicular to the 
line of position determined in the usual manner. The intersection of the two lines 
is the position of the observer. The method involves the following steps: 

1. Observe the altitude (h) and rate of change of altitude 7) 

2. Compute the direction of the great circle through the zenith and the celestial 
body (the vertical circle) at the point where the great circle crosses the celestial equator. 
This is the complement of the latitude of the vertex and so can be found from a modifica- 


tion of formula (2), which gives the latitude of the vertex: 
: dh 
sin Zo= qt (3) 
3. Compute the longitude (A) at which the vertical circle crosses the celestial 


equator, using the formula 


sin (Ao~Ap) =tan Zo tan d (4) 


The value X, is the longitude of the geographical position of the celestial body. 
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4. Solve for the latitude (L) at which the azimuth line of position crosses the 
meridian of the dead reckoning position, or for longitude (A) at which the line crosses 
the parallel of latitude of the dead reckoning position, using one of the following formulas: 


tan L=cot Zo sin (Ayo~Apr) (5) 
or sin (Aj~A)=tan Zp tan Lpr (6) 


in which Lpr and Apr are the DR latitude and longitude, respectively. Any assumed 
position in the vicinity can be used in place of the DR. In general, it is preferable to 
use (5) if azimuth angle is between 45° and 135°, and (6) if it is outside these limits. 

5. Solve for the direction (Z) of the azimuth line of position at the point determined 
in step (4), using the formula 


sin Z=sin Z, sec L (7) 


If the DR position or the AP is near the actual position, the azimuth can be considered 
the same at both without appreciable error. 

6. Plot the azimuth line of position through the point found in step (4), in the 
direction found in step (5). 

7. Compute a and Zn by any method and plot the resulting line of position. The 
intersection of the two lines of position is the fix. 

Latitude and longitude by computation. This method is independent of a dead 
reckoning position, and requires no plotting. It is free from limitations except that 
observations near meridian transit should be avoided. At this time the rate of change of 
altitude decreases to zero and then reverses, introducing a possible error. The steps 
by this method are: 


1. Observe the altitude (h) and rate of change of altitude (Sy 
2. Compute Zp», using formula (3). 
3. Compute the latitude (L) of the observer by the formula 
sin L=cos Z, cos [ ht sin’ ( sin d y| (8) 


cos Zo 


In the solution of this equation, the angle whose sine is ma 
0 


from h. The cosine of this angle is then multiplied by cos Zo, and the result is the sine 
of the latitude of the observer. The sign is positive (+) unless L is greater than d and 
has the same name, when it is negative (—). However, if d is of the same name and 
greater, the angle to be added may be greater than 90°. 

4. Compute the meridian angle of the observer by the formula 


is added to or subtracted 


sin t=sin Zp cos h sec d sec L (9) 


5. Determine GHA for the time of observation. 
6. Convert t to LHA, and compute longitude (A) by the formula 


A=GHA-—LHA (10) 


If \ is greater than 180°, subtract it from 360° and label it E (east). 
Formulas (8) and (10) yield a position on the circle of equal altitude regardless of 
the value of Z) used. The correct position is given only if the correct value of Zo is used. 


Any of the three methods requires determination of dhs Two methods are proposed: 


dt 
In the first, the time needed for the sun (or moon) to change altitude an amount 
equal to its own diameter is measured. If the body is rising, the upper limb of the 
reflected image is brought a short distance below the horizon. As it makes contact 
with the horizon, a stop watch is started. When the lower limb makes contact with the 
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horizon (usually between 127.8 seconds, the minimum for a stationary observer, and 
ten minutes after the first contact) the watch is stopped, and the time is read to the 
nearest tenth of a second, if possible. If the body is setting, the lower limb of the 
reflected image is brought a short distance above the horizon and the watch started 
when the lower limb makes contact and stopped when the upper limb makes contact 
with the horizon. At sunrise or sunset no sextant is needed. Any lag in starting or 
stopping the watch will not affect the result if it is the same at both ends of the period. 
The diameter of the body, in minutes of arc, divided by one-fourth the number of 


£8 tN Pleees be, : ; 
seconds is aa Since semidiameter is tabulated, the most convenient procedure for 


‘mi he 
determining oA is probably to solve the equation 


dh _ 8SD 

Theo Be 
where SD is the semidiameter of the body in minutes and T is the time interval in 
seconds. The semidiameter is given to the nearest 0/1 in the Nautical Almanac. 
More accurate results will be obtained if the value is taken from the Hphemeris, where 
semidiameter is given to the nearest 0701. 

The motion of the observer introduces an error which can be corrected as follows: 
multiply Aalf the run of the vessel between upper and lower limb contacts, expressed 
in nautical miles, by the cosine of the angle between the course of the vessel and the 
azimuth of the celestial body at the mid time of observation. If this angle is less than 
90°, the correction is added to the tabulated semidiameter if the body is setting, and 
subtracted if it is rising. If the angle is greater than 90°, the correction is added if the 
body is rising and subtracted if it is setting. 

Some practice may be needed to obtain an accurate measurement of the time inter- 
val. This practice might be obtained by making a number of observations at a known 
position and comparing these with values obtained by computation, using the formula 


T=8 SD cosh sec d sec L ese t, 


using He for h. 

The time of an observation is at the middle of the interval between contacts. 
In correcting hs, the reading of the sextant, to obtain Ho, omit the correction for 
semidiameter. This might be done by correcting in the usual manner, with an addi- 
tional correction equal to the semidiameter. The additional correction is negative 
(—) if the lower limb correction is applied, and positive (+) if the upper limb correction 
is applied. Another way is to apply neither the lower nor upper limb correction, but 
a value equal to the algebraic average of both. 


The second method of determining . is given as the more accurate of the two. 


It consists of observing three altitudes of the celestial body at exactly equal intervals 
of from 15 to 30 minutes. A shorter interval may result in too great an error in rate, 
while a longer one increases the time without advantage. If hj, ho, and h; are the three 
altitudes and t, and t; are the meridian angles at the times of the first and third ob- 


servations, respectively, de can be computed by means of the formula 


dt 
th _ sin ¥4(hy—hs) cos i4(hi+hs) ese (ti —ts) sec he. 
If difficulty is experienced in making an accurate observation at a given time, 
better results might be obtained by computing the time for the third observation, by 
adding the interval between the first two observations to the time of the second ob- 


servation, and then making several observations starting shortly before the computed 
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time. These can then be plotted on cross-section paper with altitude as one coordinate 
and time as the other. The altitude indicated by the intersection of the line represent- 
ing the required time and a line faired through the plotted points is used as the third 
altitude. A similar procedure might increase the accuracy of the first two observa- 
tions. A quicker but less accurate way of determining the third altitude is to take one 
observation shortly before the required time and another shortly after it, and interpolat- 
ing to find the altitude at the required time. Another variation is to take an altitude 
at about the required time and adjust the second altitude to the corresponding value 
midway between the first and third observations, using the mean value found by 
interpolating from the first or third observation and extrapolating (art. P6) from the 
other. The time and altitude are those of the second observation. 

This method assumes no change of declination between observations, and no change 
in the position of the observer. When the observer is not stationary, a correction is 
applied to h, and h; to convert them to the equivalent values at the position of the 
second observation. Assuming constant course and speed, this correction in minutes 
of arc is equal to the vessel’s run between consecutive observations multiplied by the 
cosine of the angle between the course of the vessel and the average azimuth of the 
body. If the angle is less than 90°, the correction is added to h, and subtracted from h3. 
If the angle is greater than 90°, the correction is subtracted from h, and added to h3. 


A possible variation of either method of determining ay would be to make a com- 


dt 

paratively large number of observations (10 to 15) at short intervals and plot the 
altitudes versus time on cross-section paper. A point near each end of the line faired 
through the plotted points would then be corrected for the run of the vessel, as in the 
second method. Two points might then be selected, one near each end of the altitude- 
time line. The change in altitude, in minutes, divided by the number of seconds 
between the two points is - If preferred, three points might be selected at equal 
intervals and the formula of the second method used. 

Rate determined by two individual observations a few minutes apart would not 
be sufficiently accurate for practical navigation. 

None of the methods employing rate of change of altitude have proved popular, 
probably because of the difficulty of obtaining an accurate value of at The use of 
azimuth and rate of change of azimuth, altitude and rate of change of azimuth, or 
azimuth and rate of change of altitude have been even less attractive because of the 
even greater difficulty of obtaining accurate measurements of azimuth or rate of change 
of azimuth. With the further development of automatic devices for continuously 
measuring altitude or azimuth, with allowance for motion of the observer, such methods 
might prove more attractive. 

2118. Use of unique situations.—Various unique situations might be used for 
determining position or a line of position. As a general rule these have not been 
attractive because they could be used only when the conditions were met. As an ex- 
ample, if a celestial body of known coordinates were known to be in the zenith, the 
declination of the body would be the same as the latitude of the observer. His longitude 
would be the same as GHA of the body (360°—GHA in east longitude). 

Near the geographical poles, the poles can be used as the assumed position. Here 
the declination of the body is the same as the computed altitude, and GHA replaces 
azimuth. 

Meridian altitudes (art. 2103) and latitude by Polaris (art. 2105) are examples of 
methods depending upon unique situations. These have both been used extensively, 
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but are decreasing in popularity because of their reliance upon unique conditions, 
without adequately compensating advantages. 

Shchetkin. In 1899 N. O. Shchetkin proposed a method of computing latitude 
and meridian angle from measurement of the times at which two or more pairs of stars 
have the same altitude. Each star pair would provide, in effect, a single great-circle 
line of position. Variations of the method were proposed by Zinger, Pewzow, and 
W. W. Kawraisky, a Russian. The necessary tables for latitude 60°N to 80°N were 
published by the Astronomical Institute of Russia in 1936. A similar method was 
prepared by Simon Swahn in 1943. 

Collins. In 1946 Oliver C. Collins, an astronomer at the University of Nebraska, 
proposed a variation of the method of Shchetkin, and extended it to include observa- 
tions when two celestial bodies have the same azimuth. 

McKee. In 1951 Lieutenant Merlin A. McKee, USMS, proposed a graphical 
solution of the same-altitude method of Collins. 

Pierce. About 1951 Rear Admiral M. R. Pierce, USN (Ret.), suggested a method 
of establishing a line of position perpendicular to the course line when the altitude of 
a celestial body is observed at the moment it crosses the great circle through the 
observer and his destination. 

2119. Graphical and mechanical solutions.—All of the methods described above 
require tables, either for a mathematical solution or to extract computed values of 
altitude and azimuth. The total number of possible tabular solutions must be very 
great. The number of graphical and mechanical solutions is almost endless. The 
ones selected for mention below are representative of the types that have been prepared 
or made available. 

Graphical solutions are almost as old as tabular ones, having existed at least since 
1790, when Margetts’ Horary Tables appeared in graphical form. These were intended 
“for shewing by Inspection the Apparent Diurnal Motion of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
the Latitude of a Ship and the Azimuth, Time, or Altitude corresponding with any 
Celestial Object.’’ They were intended primarily for use with the longitude method 
of laying down a line of position. 

In general, graphical and mechanical solutions have not proved popular, for several 
reasons: First, they generally involve a small scale, yielding results of less accuracy 
than desired, even with careful work. Second, some of the methods must be used as 
a whole, and cannot be divided into parts to increase the scale. Third, such methods 
usually do not provide a record of the solution, and it is often difficult to check the 
results. Fourth, solutions requiring instruments are subject to errors due to lack of 
proper adjustment or mechanical damage which may not be apparent. Fifth, the 
required diagrams or instruments may be quite bulky, requiring considerable space 
for stowage and manipulation. Finally, in some cases the necessary instruments are 
expensive. 

2120. Altitude and azimuth angle by graph.—One type of graphical solution is 
by means of a diagram that solves an equation. 

d’Ocagne. Typical of such diagrams is that prepared by Maurice d’Ocagne, a 
Frenchman. Both altitude and azimuth angle can be found by means of this diagram, 
which is based upon the following formulas: 


hav z=hav (L—d)+{hav [180°—(L+d)]—hav (L—d)} hav t, 
hay (90°+d)=hav (L—h) +{hav [180°—(L+h)]—hav (L—h)} hav Z, 


in which z=90°—h. 
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The sides of a square are divided according to the haversines of angles, from 0° 
to 180°, and the corresponding graduations of opposite sides are connected with Pe: 
lines, forming a diagram as shown in figure 2120a. The graduations on the two sides 
run in opposite directions. To find the zenith distance, locate the value corresponding 
to (L—d) along the left of the diagram, and the value corresponding to (L+d) along 
the right of the diagram. Draw a straight line through these points. Locate the 
intersection of this line with the vertical line corresponding to meridian angle. A 
horizontal line from this intersection to the left edge indicates the zenith distance. 
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Figure 2120a.—The d’Ocagne diagram as H.O. Chart No. 2776. 


To find azimuth angle, draw a straight line between (L—h) at the left and (L+h) 
at the right. Locate the intersection of this line and the horizontal line corresponding 
to (90°—d). A vertical line from this intersection to the top of the diagram indicates 
the azimuth angle. 

If the altitude, latitude, and declination are known, the first solution can be made 
in reverse for meridian angle, for a longitude method solution. 

The diagram was first published in 1899 in Traité de Nomographie by d’Ocagne. 
Similar diagrams have since been published under the name Spherical Triangle Nomo- 
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gram by Wimperis, and under the 
title Altitude, Azimuth, and Hour 
Angle Diagram by Littlehales in 
1906, and by the U. S. Navy Hy- 
drographic Office in 1917. 

Favé and Rollet de l’Isle.— 
If a perpendicular is dropped from 
the celestial body to the celestial 
meridian, a diagram can be pre- 
pared to solve the basic formulas 
given in article 2111, or others de- 
rived from these. Such a diagram 
is shown in figure 2120b. This 
diagram was devised by the French 
engineers Favé and Rollet de l’Isle 
in 1892. The diagram represents 
only one-eighth of a sphere, addi- 
tional sections being needed. An 
alternative is to show additional 
labels, as in figure 2120b. This 
results in three “‘cases’’ and sev- 
eral rules similar to those used with 
some logarithmic solutions. Solu- 
tions for both altitude and azimuth 
angle are made in two steps, plus 
one addition or subtraction. This 
diagram was reproduced by the 
Frenchman M. E. Pereire in 1894 
and by another Frenchman, P. 
Constan, in 1906 as a method of 
finding azimuth. 

Jernes.—In 1953 Leiv Jernes, 
a Norwegian, invented a device he 
called a ‘‘Nauticator,’’ which con- 
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Figure 2120b.—The Favé diagram. 


sists of various scales in a semicircle with radial scales on a plastic arm pivoted at 
the center of curvature of the semicircle. The device is used with a pair of dividers 
to solve various problems of spherical trigonometry to an accuracy of about 15’. 


Bertin. 


In 1955 Rev. Maurice Bertin, a Frenchman, devised a_ graphical 


solution for the longitude method, using the formulas: 


tan? % t=tan % (90°—a) tan % (90°—8) (1) 
} tan % (90°— 
and tan? ae Y ane (2) 
in which tan %¥ a=tan } (h+d) tan % (90°—L) 
tan 4% (h—d 
and tan % B= ann ) 


tan % (90°—L) 
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The diagram consists of three families of straight lines, one vertical, one horizontal, 
and the third at an angle of 45° to the others. The accuracy depends upon the scale 
of the diagram, but a large one is needed for navigational accuracy. 

2121. Altitude and azimuth angle by computer.—Slide rules, like diagrams, have 
been devised to solve formulas. In the case of the navigational triangle, both suffer 
from the need for a scale that can be read to a subdivision at least as small as 1’. A 
number of such slide rules have been devised for use in reducing celestial observations. 

Richer. In 1791 Jean Francisco Richer, a Frenchman, constructed a device 
composed of six arms, some hinged and some sliding, which won a prize offered by the 
Paris Academy of Science for a simple method of ‘‘clearing”’ lunar distances (art. 131) 
in the solution for longitude. The device solved a formula devised by the French 
mathematician Joseph Louis Lagrange, and was capable also of solving other problems 
involving spherical triangles, such as those related to time sight solution (art. 2106), 
computation of altitude, and great-circle sailing problems (art. 819). 

Poor. A slide rule invented by Professor Charles L. Poor is shown in figure 2121a. 
This device, called the ‘Line of Position Computer,” was designed to solve the cosine- 
haversine formula (art. 2109). Eight concentric circular scales are engraved on a 
metal disk about 15 inches in diameter. A plastic arm and circular sheet are pivoted 
at the center of the disk. The arm may be clamped to the plastic sheet. The seven 
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Figure 2121b.—-The Bygrave slide rule. 


outer scales are used in solving for altitude. The altitude scale is graduated at intervals 
of 10’, and further subdivisions can be estimated. The inner scale is used for deter- 
mining azimuth angle. Several rules are needed, and the number of scales adds to the 
possibility of error. 

Bygrave. A cylindrical slide rule was designed by the Englishman Bygrave to solve 
the navigational triangle divided by dropping a perpendicular from the celestial body 
to the celestial meridian (fig. 2111). This device, shown in figure 2121b, consists of 
three concentric tubes. The inner one has a spiral scale of logarithmic tangents, the 
middle one a spiral scale of logarithmic cosines, and the outer one a pointer for each 
scale. Solution is simple and relatively fast, but altered procedures are required if the 
azimuth angle is near 90°, or the meridian angle or declination is very small. The 
overall dimensions are about 2% inches in diameter by nine inches long. An accuracy 
of about 1’ or 2’ is generally attainable. 

Bertin. In 1955 Rev. Maurice Bertin devised an 18-inch slide rule to provide a 
solution of the longitude method to an accuracy of about 1°, using the formulas upon 
which his graphical solution (art. 2120) is based. He also devised a solution of the 
same formulas by a circular slide rule consisting essentially of two spirals. The inner 
one is on a disk 23 centimeters (9.2 inches) in diameter, and the outer one is on an 
annular ring 39 centimeters (15.6 inches) in outside diameter. The graduations are 
proportional to the log cotangents of half-angles. A window on a cover is provided 
with a radial line to serve as an index. Solution is facilitated if an approximation of 
the answer is known in advance. An accuracy of better than 3’ is claimed for this 
device. Still another solution proposed at the same time is by a computer consisting 
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of a strip four centimeters (1.6 inches) wide and 12 meters (nearly 40 feet) long, wound 
on two rollers and engraved with three sets of graduations. An accuracy of better 
than 1’ is claimed, but several arithmetical steps are required. ; 

LeSort. A computing device based upon solution of formulas for a divided navi- 
gational triangle was designed by Commander LeSort of the French Navy. ; Logarith- 
mic scales are placed on eight films wound on rollers. The films operate in pairs so 
arranged that the two films of any pair can be locked together at any point. Alternate 
films carry log cosine and log tangent scales. Although an accuracy of about 0/2 can 
be obtained, the method is comparatively long and has no apparent advantage over 
modern inspection tables. 

Desk computers. Several desk-type computers have been designed to solve the 
navigational triangle, but none has proved popular. 

2122. Altitude and azimuth angle by map projection.—If the observer were to 
move along his meridian to the nearer pole, and the navigational triangle were to 
move with him without its proportions being changed, his zenith would coincide with 
the pole, and the vertical circle would coincide with some celestial meridian. Zenith 
distance or altitude could be read directly. Since both great circles forming the 
azimuth angle would now coincide with celestial meridians, the azimuth angle could 
also be determined directly. 

Littlehales. To accomplish this with a sphere, to a useful accuracy, would require 
a sphere of impractical size for use by the navigator. However, the solution can be 
made by means of a map projection. George Littlehales, of the U.S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office, used the stereographic projection (art. 318) and a 12-foot sphere for 
this purpose. The projection is divided into 368 overlapping sheets which, with a 
key diagram, are bound together. An accuracy of about 1’ or 2’ can be obtained by 
a rapid and simple process, but the volume is bulky and not particularly convenient. 

Veater. Commander Veater of the British Royal Navy used the transverse Mer- 
cator projection (art. 309), with the observer’s meridian as the fictitious equator. 

Hyatt. A similar principle is utilized in the diagram on the plane of the celestial 
meridian (art. 1432). A mechanical device based upon this diagram can be made by 
drawing a hemisphere by equatorial orthographic (art. 319) or stereographic projection 
and pivoting at its center an identical hemisphere on transparent material. If the top 
hemisphere is rotated until the arc between poles of the two hemispheres is equal 
to the colatitude of the observer, the lines of one hemisphere represent coordinates of 
the celestial equator system (art. 1426), and those of the other, coordinates of the 
horizon system (art. 1428). Thus, if a body is located by meridian angle and declina- 
tion on one set of lines, its altitude and azimuth angle can be read from the other set. 
If altitude and declination are used to locate the body, meridian angle can be read from 
the diagram. In the United States such a device, on both the orthographic and stereo- 
graphic projections, has been prepared by Commander Delwyn Hyatt, USN, under 
the titles “Celestial Coordinator” and ‘Coordinate Transformer.” It has also been 
produced in other countries, notably in Germany, France, and Russia, where, in addi- 
tion to such a device, precision instruments based upon the same principle have been 
constructed. The scale of the German instrument is so small that an accuracy of 
about 5’ is about the best that can be expected. The Bastien-Morin (French) and 
Kavroyskyy (Russian) instruments might yield results of slightly greater accuracy. 
The plastic device, if carefully made, might be generally accurate to half a degree. 
It has been used primarily for instructional purposes. 

Brown-Nassau. The Brown-Nassau ‘Navigational Computer” utilizes the same 
principle, but uses the azimuthal equidistant projection (art. 320) and increases the 
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scale by limiting the device to an octant of the sphere, with separate solutions for alti- 
tude and azimuth, and various rules. 

True. In his Celestial Navigator for Aviators, printed about 1943, Clarence H. True, 
of the Canal Zone, uses a single diagram on the orthographic projection. This serves as 
the basis for a solution by construction, claimed to be of sufficient accuracy for use in 
lifeboats. Various rules are needed. 

Pierce. A series of diagrams on the azimuthal equidistant projection have been 
devised by Rear Admiral M. R. Pierce, USN (Ret.). The method is based upon the 
principle that angles are correctly represented at the point of tangency of this projection, 
and radial lines from this point represent great circles along which distances are repre- 
sented by a uniform scale. A protractor is used for measuring the azimuth angle. 
Attached to the protractor is an arm with a linear scale graduated so that altitude can 
be read directly. The whole device 
iscalled a ‘“‘Cadameter.’’ The meth- 
od is easy to use, and about as fast 
as modern inspection tables. With 
great care an accuracy of 1’ can be 
obtained. The method suffers from 
the need for a number of diagrams 
which are somewhat bulky and more 
susceptible to damage than a book. 

2123. Latitude and longitude 
by diagram.—A number of graphical 
and mechanical solutions have been 
devised to yield latitude and longi- 
tude directly. 

Beij.. One proposed in 1924 by 
K. Hilding Beij, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, was based upon the 
fact that latitude and local sidereal 
time are completely defined by the 
simultaneous altitudes of two celes- 
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scissa, and LST is the ordinate. Po- 

sition on the graph is located by the intersection of the curves representing the altitude 
of the two celestial bodies observed. The vertical line through the intersection 
indicates the latitude, and the horizontal line the LST. The difference between 
GST and LST is the longitude. If a timepiece keeping GST is available, not even 
an almanac is needed. 

The method is accurate, fast, and direct. The individual sheets can be drawn 
te any scale and cut to any size desired. For a large scale with sheets of a convenient 
size, a great many diagrams would be needed, but these might be bound together in 
convenient-size volumes, or placed on a tape wound around rollers, as originally proposed. 
A weakness of the method is the requirement for simultaneous observations. For 
nonsimultaneous observations a table might be provided to indicate the change in 
altitude during the interval between observations. Since the positions of the curves 
depend upon the declination and SHA of the body, the method is limited to celestial 
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bodies whose coordinates are nearly constant, unless the curves are intended only for a 
particular time. Even for stars, the diagrams become out-of-date in a few years. The 
method is limited to the particular bodies for which curves are shown, although the 
number of curves need not be limited to two. This is a form of precomputation, since 
the computation is performed in locating the curves, rather than by the navigator. 
In a sense, it might be considered a graphical form of H.O. Pub. No. 249 (art. 2113). 

Weems. If the Beij diagram is rotated through 90°, the parallels of latitude be- 
come horizontal, as customary ona chart. If they are spaced according to the Mercator 
projection, azimuth is indicated by the normal to a curve. This is the arrangement 
used by Captain P. V. H. Weems, USN (Ret.), in his Star Altitude Curves, the first 
volume of which was published in 1928. Later he added a third star, using a different 
color for each star, and included a correction for refraction at sea level. A separate 
volume is used for each 10° of latitude, and a correction is provided for precession of 
the equinoxes. Coverage extends from latitude 50°S to 70°N, with a separate volume 
for latitude 70°-90°N. The curves for 80°-90°N are on the polar stereographic 
projection. Any orthomorphic projection (art. 302) could be used at any latitude. 

Lines representing observations at different times can be advanced or retired as 
on any chart of the same projection. In addition to the adjustment due to motion of 
the craft between observations, the lines are shifted right or left for the elapsed time 
between observations. An accuracy of about 1’ is attainable by interpolation between 
curves for each 10’ of altitude. 

The star altitude curves are undoubtedly the most widely used of all the graphical 
and mechanical methods. Two-star curves similar to Weems’ first edition were 
published in Germany in 1940. 

Pritchard and Lamplough. In 1940 H. C. Pritchard and F. E. Lamplough, of 
the British Royal Aircraft Establishment, devised a method of reducing the work in- 
volved in the adjustment for elapsed time between observations. They placed the 
star altitude curves on film which is used in a projector called an astrograph. The 
curves are projected onto a Mercator plotting sheet and can be moved across it to allow 
for rotation of the earth. The adjustment is critical, the setting of the projector some- 
what involved (a special ‘‘astrograph mean time” being needed), and a bulky and ex- 
pensive projector is needed to prevent distortion. Because of these disadvantages and 
the fact that any advantage over short tabular methods is slight, the astrograph 
decreased in popularity following World War II. 

Longley. In 1943 Flight Lieutenant C. D. N. Longley, RAF, suggested a “Star 
Computer” based upon the principle of the astrograph. A circular disk serving as a 
base plate would have a mean time scale around its circumference. Altitude curves 
of a limited number of stars would be printed on a template for each latitude. The 
circumference of each template would also carry a mean time scale. A radial cursor 
would aid in reading the device, which is set by means of the GMT at which LHAY is 
0° at some convenient longitude, the time of observation, and observed altitude. 
Longitude is determined within a 10° band, the ambiguity being resolved by means of 
the dead reckoning position. With a modification of the procedure, the device can be 
used with the altitude method. 

Baker. As early as 1919 Commander T. Y. Baker, RN, prepared altitude curves 
and their orthogonals (normals) on transparent tape which is wound on rollers in the 
“Baker Navigating Machine” (fig. 2123b). The transparent tape is moved across a 
Mercator plotting sheet, being oriented by means of a time scale set with respect 
to a meridian. The line of position is transferred to the plotting sheet by means of 
oes paper. A single tape has curves for several stars, and a separate tape for each 
4° of declination from 24°N to 24°S permits use of the device with the sun and other 
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bodies of the solar system. A rule attached to the machine (shown at the top of fig. 
2123b) provides a correction for declination differing from that of the curves. 

Davies. The principle of the Baker Navigating Machine was used by Com- 
mander T. D. Davies, USN, in 1947 in a device for use in the antarctic. A chart on 
the polar azimuthal equidistant projection (art. 320) is printed on plastic material. 
A set of altitude curves is printed on a second sheet and placed under the chart, being 
pivoted at the south pole. A slot in the material bearing the altitude curves permits 
adjustment for any declination between 8°S and 18°S, the values the sun was to 
have had during the original period of use. Additional sets of curves could be provided 
for other declination ranges, or the slot increased in length. In the use of the device, 
the curves are oriented for GHA and declination, and a short segment of the curve 
representing the observed altitude is traced on the chart. 

Weems. In 1955 Captain P. V. H. Weems, USN (Ret.), prepared a somewhat 
similar device called a ‘‘Polar Computer,’’ using his star altitude curves. 

Leick. In 1911 Dr. A. Leick, a German, prepared a diagram by which latitude 
and LST could be obtained by altitudes of Polaris and one other star. The diagram 
can be used for finding the 
correction to apply to the 
altitude of Polaris to de- 
termine the latitude, and 
then to find the LST in a 
second step. 

Favé. In 1901 Favé 
devised a graphical solu- 
tion based upon the Marcq 
St.-Hilaire principle (art. 
2108). Achart on the ster- 
eographic projection (art. 
318) is used. Tables of 
computed altitude and az- 
imuth for the point of 
tangency are needed. The 
chart is on transparent ma- 
terial. An additional sheet FicurE 2123b.—The Baker Navigating Machine. 
has a set of arcs of circles, 
with a straight azimuth line drawn normal to them. The chart is placed over the curves 
with the straight azimuth line through the point of tangency and oriented in the 
direction of the celestial body. A large circle on the chart assists in this orientation. 
The chart is then moved along the azimuth line until the curve representing the com- 
puted altitude at the point of tangency is under that point. The curve representing 
the observed altitude is then correctly placed and a segment of it can be traced on the 
chart. However, due to chart distortion, error is introduced in this way. It can be 
removed by means of a nomogram which indicates the correct curve to use. A mark is 
placed on the chart at the intersection of the azimuth line and the curve representing the 
observed altitude. The chart is then moved along the azimuth line a second time until 
the correct curve is in place, and the arc is traced. This process is repeated for each 
celestial body observed. For stars, a one-page set of curves can be used instead of 
tables for determining altitude and azimuth at the point of tangency. Favé recom- 
mended use of five separate charts with points of tangency at 0°, 30°, 45°, 75°, and 90°, 
respectively. Each chart could be used as a plotting sheet for any longitude at the 
same latitude, requiring computed altitude and azimuth for only five places. Favé 
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later put his method into instrumental form and used a special protractor and curved 
ruler. 

Brill. In 1909 Dr. Alfred Brill, a German, invented a device based upon the 
same principle used by Favé, as shown in figure 2123c. In this device the plotting 
sheet is on the azimuthal equidistant projection (art. 320) and covers about 10° of 
latitude. Two sets of curves on separate sheets of tracing cloth are mounted below the 
plotting sheet. A handle turns the plotting sheet to the correct azimuth. 

Voigt. The same principle used by Favé and Brill was used in the Voigt “Orion” 
instrument constructed in Germany in 1911. A plotting sheet on the azimuthal equi- 
distant projection is engraved on aluminum. Each of the three plotting sheets, 
centered on latitudes 42°, 50°, and 55°, respectively, covers a spread of 10° of latitude. 
The line of position is drawn by means of a flexible ruler mounted on a bridge that can 
be clamped at any position over the plotting sheet. The curvature is controlled by 
means of gears, a scale being provided to indicate the correct value. 

Vucetic. In 1921 a device called 
a ‘‘Toposcope’ was prepared by 
Vucetic, a Frenchman. The device 
is identical with the Brill instrument 
except that a single set of curves is 
prepared and these are cut through 
the material as slots, and placed over 
the top of the plotting sheet. 

Littlehales in 1918 suggested a 
method similar to that of Favé, but 
with a polyconic projection (art. 315). 

Kahn. In 1928 Louis Kahn, a 
French naval architect, prop osed that 
a set of navigational charts be pre- 
pared on the oblique Mercator pro- 
jection (art. 310), a separate chart 
being provided for the great circle 
between various places on the earth. 
On each chart the small circles on the 
earth directly below the parallels of 

Figure 2123c.—The Brill device. declination (that is, the daily paths 
of the geographical positions) of var- 
lous navigational stars would be shown. These circles would be graduated in Greenwich 
sidereal time, so that the GP at any GST would be indicated. The distance from any 
assumed position to the GP at the instant of observation would be the zenith distance, 
and the direction of the line would be the azimuth. By comparing the observed 
zenith distance with that at the assumed position, the navigator could obtain the 
altitude difference, and plot the line of position. The common intersection of two or 
more such lines of position, advanced or retired to a common time if necessary, would 
define the position of the observer. The method would be limited to zenith distance 
within the range of the chart. A later version would produce greater accuracy, but 
with a little more trouble in making the measurements, by substituting the gnomonic 
projection (art. 317) for the oblique Mercator projection. 

Dusinberre. In 1944 Lieutenant Commander H. W. Dusinberre, USN, suggested 
a method using star diagrams. A diagram for each 1° of latitude and 1° of LHAY 
would be provided. Each diagram would consist of a series of radial lines extending 
in the directions of the prominent stars favorable for observation. The 22 stars of 
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H.O. Pub. No. 218 (art. 2113) were suggested. Until changed by precession of the 
equinoxes (art. 1419) the common origin of these lines would represent a definite 
altitude for each star. The altitude at the next higher whole degree or half degree, 
adjusted for refraction, would be indicated by a tick on the appropriate azimuth line. 
After observation, a transparent plotting board would be properly oriented over the 
appropriate star diagram, using LHAY and adjusting for the run between observations. 
The line of position would then be drawn at the correct point, perpendicular to the 
azimuth line, using the tick as a guide. An LHAY computer was proposed for de- 
termining LHAT at the time of each observation from a single LHAY for a time near 
the start of each set of observations. When all lines of position were plotted, the 
fix would be transferred to the chart or plotting sheet. 

2124. Solution by sphere.—Solution of a spherical triangle directly on a spherical 
surface, or by means of arcs representing great circles on the surface of an imaginary 
sphere, must have occurred to man quite early. Pictures of ancient navigators sur- 
rounded by their instruments and accessories invariably show a sphere. Solution 
by sphere is still suggested from time to time. Although this method is relatively simple 
and easy, the problem of scale is even more acute than in the graphical solutions. 

Spherical methods can be classified in three groups: (1) those which solve the 
navigational triangle for a single line of position, (2) those which solve two or more 
observations for a fix, and (3) those which combine observation and solution for 
a fix. 

The first group constructs the navigational triangle with arcs of great circles. 
Essentially, such a device consists of three arcs. The one representing the celestial 
meridian is usually fixed and a part of the frame. The base to which it is attached 
usually carries the azimuth scale. Movable arcs are provided for the vertical circle 
and the hour circle. If the latitude, meridian angle, and declination are properly set, 
the three arcs form the navigational triangle, and altitude and azimuth angle can be 
read from their scales. If altitude is used for constructing the triangle, meridian angle 
can be read from the instrument for a longitude solution. 

Willis. A large number of teaching aids has been based upon this design or one of 
the many possible variations of it. Several precision instruments have been proposed or 
actually constructed. In 1932 such an instrument designed by Edward J. Willis, an 
American engineer, was constructed in Scotland. The marine version, weighing about 
27 pounds, is graduated to 1’; and the aeronautical version, weighing between seven 
and eight pounds, is graduated to 5’. The longest dimension of either version is 11 
inches. 

Japanese Navy. During World War II, the Japanese Navy used an instrument 
virtually in the form described above. Results were accurate to approximately 1’. 

McMillen. Of the various methods of determining a fix by sphere, the most ob- 
vious is that of providing an actual sphere as a plotting surface, with provision for 
striking arcs equal to the zenith distances, using the geographical positions of the 
celestial bodies as centers. In 1943 such a method was proposed by D. A. McMillen, 
a United States businessman in Sao Paulo, Brazil. His sphere, of a little more than 14 
inches in diameter, had a scale of 8° (480 nautical miles) per inch along a great circle. 

Hiltner. In 1945 Dr. W. F. Hiltner, a professor at Lehigh University, suggested 
a similar method using arcs of spheres and a billiard ball. This, in effect, sets up two 
navigational triangles, locating the observer at the common zenith of both triangles. 
Simultaneous observations are needed. 

U. S. Navy Training Device Center. About the same time, the Training Device 
Center of the U. S. Navy prepared a device called the ““Sphereman Craft Positioner,” 
combining the functions of the devices of both McMillen and Hiltner, and providing a 
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plotting surface for dead reckoning. A line of position from a single observation can 
be drawn on the 17-inch aluminum globe, or the triangle of position from the observa- 
tion of three stars can be mechanically set up. Provision is made for advancement or 
retirement of lines due to motion of the craft. The device was intended for training 
purposes. roe 

Zerbee. In 1951 Louis J. Zerbee, of Bellfontaine, Ohio, proposed a device similar 
to that of Hiltner, but without the billiard ball. His instrument was called the ‘‘Zerbee 
Celestial Fix Finder.” Like the Hiltner device, that of Zerbee makes no provision 
for nonsimultaneous observations (unless one of them is corrected to the value it would 
have if observed simultaneously with the other) or for a check by observation of addi- 
tional bodies. Observations of bodies near the meridian or taken from high latitudes 
cannot be accommodated. 

Combined sextant and computer. At least as early as 1895 an attempt was made 
to combine in a single instrument the functions of sextant and computer. Such instru- 
ments are fundamentally the same as those described above, except that they are set 
by alignment with one or more celestial bodies. If the instrument is level and ac- 
curately aligned with the meridian at the time of observation, the miniature sphere is 
oriented to the celestial sphere and the earth. If both the altitude and azimuth are 
used, a fix can be obtained by means of a single celestial body. If two bodies are ob- 
served simultaneously, accurate directional reference by compass is not needed. 

The weakness of such methods is the need for a stable platform and either accurate 
directional reference or the need for observing two bodies simultaneously. 

Beehler. In 1895 Lieutenant W. H. Beehler, USN, invented an instrument he 
called the ‘‘Solarometer,’’ which was designed to furnish a position from observation 
of the sun. It requires a heavy cast iron base rigidly attached to the ship, with a 
bowl set in gimbals and filled with mercury. A float resting on the mercury carries 
the sighting instrument. 

Hagner. In 1936 Fred Hagner, of San Antonio, Tex., invented a similar instru- 
ment he called the ‘“Hagner Position Finder.”’ This is a portable instrument operating 
on the same principle as the Solarometer, but obtaining the vertical by being hung from 
a suitable support, and therefore acting as a pendulum. This is reminiscent of the 
ancient astrolabe (art. 124). 

Bedell. In 1953 A. L. Bedell, of St. Louis, Mo., proposed an instrument based 
upon simultaneous observation of two celestial bodies. The horizontal would be 
defined by spirit level. 

Zenith photography. A number of suggestions have been made for eliminating 
a miniature sphere and locating the zenith among the stars. Several methods of doing 
this have been proposed, but the usual suggestion is to use a stabilized camera to photo- 
graph a portion of the sky in the vicinity of the zenith, which would be marked by a 
small cross within the camera. Use of a quick-developing method would reduce the 
delay. The position of the craft would be determined by comparison of the developed 
picture with a graduated star chart. Another suggestion is to reverse this process by 
comparing a previously made photograph with the actual sky. 

Automatic celestial navigation. The principal weakness of methods requiring 
stabilization is the high order of accuracy needed. An error of 1’ introduces an error 
of one mile in the position. Such accuracy aboard a moving craft subject to various 
accelerations has been elusive. If stabilization of the required accuracy is available, 
it can be utilized with automatic star trackers to provide automatic celestial navigation. 
Such a system has been proposed. By means of the star trackers, the device would be 
continually oriented to two celestial bodies, and if the device were set for sidereal time, 
latitude and longitude would be indicated continuously on dials. The only setting 
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required would be the shifting from one star to another when the altitude of the first 
one became too low for convenient use of the body. 

What would seem to be the “final’’ step in the development of such methods 
would be the scheduling of a voyage or flight in advance and the automatic comparison 
of preset values with automatically observed values, any discrepancy being used to 
actuate controls to change the heading or speed of the craft so that.it would be auto- 
matically guided along the prescribed track on a preselected schedule. Several such 
methods, either singly or in combination with inertial or Doppler methods (art. 809), 
have been proposed for use in guided missiles. They could be adapted for use aboard 
ship, but are very expensive. 

2125. Azimuth.—Most of the methods described above provide for determination 
of both altitude and azimuth angle. Several provide only for altitude. The number 
of tables, diagrams, and devices providing solution for azimuth only is very great, 
approaching the number providing solution for both altitude and azimuth. The reason 
for this is that azimuth is needed for other purposes than sight reduction. One common 
use is for checking the compass. Since modern inspection tables have provided parallel 
columns of computed altitude and azimuth or azimuth angle, separate azimuth tables 
have decreased in popularity. 

Azimuth can be determined by computation or by amplitudes (tab. 27, 28), as 
well as by azimuth table. The method of computation depends somewhat upon the 
information available. There are three general approaches: 

Time azimuth is the name given an azimuth or azimuth angle computed with merid- 
ian angle (a function of time), latitude, and. polar distance (or declination) as the 
known quantities. Solution can be made by the following formula: 


A=X-+Y, Z=X~ Y,-0r Z=180°—K-~ Y), 


in which tan X=sin D csc S cot % t 
and tan Y=cos D sec S cot  t. 
Further, D=% [p~(90°—L)] 
and S=% [p+ (90°—L)]. 


If S is less than 90°, use Z=X+Y if p is greater than (90°—L), or Z=X~Y if p 
is less than (90°—L). 

If S is greater than 90°, use Z=180°—(X~Y). 

To convert Z to Zn, label Z north or south to agree with the latitude, and east or 
west to agree with the meridian angle. 

Altitude azimuth is an azimuth or azimuth angle computed with altitude, latitude, 
and polar distance as the known quantities. Solution can be made by the formula: 


hav Z=sin (s—L) sin (s—h) sec h sec L, 
in which s=\% (h+L-+p). 


Azimuth angle is labeled N or S to agree with the latitude, and E or W as the 
celestial body is east or west of the celestial meridian. 

Time and altitude azimuth is computed with meridian angle, declination, and al- 
titude as the known quantities, the most common formula being 


sin Z=sin t cos d sec h. 
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The weakness of this method is that it does not indicate whether the celestial body 
;s north or south of the prime vertical. Usually there is no question on this point, but 
if Z is near 90°, the quadrant may be in doubt. If this occurs, either the meridian 
angle or altitude when on the prime vertical can be determined from table 25 or by 
computation, using the formula 


cos t=tan d cot L 
or sin h=sin d esc L. 


If the altitude is Jess, or the meridian angle is greater than the value when the body is 
on the prime vertical, the azimuth angle should be labeled N or S to agree with the 
latitude. If h is greater or t is less than when on the prime vertical, Z should be given 
the contrary name (N or S) to that of the latitude. 

Amplitudes. For checking the compass, a low altitude is desirable because it can 
be measured easiest and most accurately. If a celestial body is observed when its 
center is on the celestial horizon, the amplitude (art. 1428) can be taken directly from 
table 27. It is given a prefix E (east) if rising or W (west) if setting. It is given a 
suffix N or S to agree with the declination of the body. When the center of the sun 
is on the celestial horizon, its lower limb is about two-thirds of a diameter above the 
visible horizon. When the center of the moon is on the celestial horizon, its upper 
limb is on the visible horizon. When planets and stars are on the celestial horizon, 
they are a little more than one sun diameter above the visible horizon. 

If the body is observed when its center is on the visible horizon, the observed value 
should be corrected by the value from table 28, using the rules given with the table, 
before comparison with the value taken from table 27. If preferred, the correction 
can be applied with reversed sign to the value taken from table 27 and compared with 
the uncorrected observed value. This is the procedure used if amplitude or azimuth 
is desired when the celestial body is on the visible horizon. 

Example—The DR latitude of a ship is 51°24/6N, at a time when the declination 
of the sun is 19°40/4N. 

Required.—(1) The amplitude (A) when the center of the setting sun is on the 
celestial horizon. 

(2) The amplitude when the center of the setting sun is on the visible horizon. 

(3) The azimuth when the center of the setting sun is on the visible horizon. 

Solution.— 

(1) A W 32°6 N(tab. 27) 

T 28 1°1S (Rev.)—applied to tabulated amplitude 
(2) A W33°7N 
(3) Zn 303°7 


2126. Azimuth tables are numerous. Originally, they were designed primarily 
for use in determining compass error. Since the sun was the celestial body customarily 
used for this purpose, most of the tables were designed with the sun in mind. Meridian 
angle is commonly expressed in terms of local apparent time, in intervals varying from 
about one to 20 minutes. In many of the tables, meridian angle increases upward 
from the bottom of the page. 

The following are some of the principal azimuth tables: 

Wakeley. The first known azimuth tables for use of the navigator were The 
Regiment of the Pole Star by Andrew Wakeley. These tables were part of the author’s 
The Mariner's Compass Rectified, published in London in 1665. These tables show 
the “true hour of the day” at which the sun is at the various points of the compass. 
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Lynn Azimuth Tables, by Thomas Lynn (art. 2106), were published in 1829. 
This 364-page table gives azimuth angle computed by the haversine formula of article 
2106. 

Towson and Atherton. The Tables to Facilitate the Practice of Great Circle Sailing, 
by the Englishmen John Thomas Towson and J. W. Atherton, were designed primarily 
for great-circle sailing, but since they indicate the course, they were easily adapted to 
finding azimuth angle. They were published in England in 1847. 

Burdwood. The Tables of Sun’s True Bearing or Azimuth, by Staff Commander 
John Burdwood, RN, were first published in 1852, with additional parts being added 
in 1858, 1862, 1864, and 1866. Captain John E. Davis, RN, and Percy L. H. Davis, of 
the British Nautical Almanac Office, later added to the tables, making them complete 
for all values of altitude and for declination between 64°N and 64°S. These tables 
were standard in Great Britain for more than a century. They have now been largely 
replaced by H.D. 486 (H.O. Pub. No. 214) for mariners and A.P. 3270 (H.O. Pub. 
No. 249) for aviators. Burdwood used modifications of the time azimuth formula. 

Labrosse. Azimuth tables by the Frenchman F. Labrosse were published in — 
London in 1868, and later in Paris. In 275 pages this Table des Azimuts du Soleil 
covers latitudes from 61°N to 61°S, and declinations from 0° to 30°N or S. The 
following formula was used: 

cot ieee oles : — aan L cot t. 
sin t 
Fifteen editions had been published by 1920. 

Shortrede. In 1869 Captain Robert Shortrede’s Azimuth and Hour Angle for 
Latitude and Declination and Tables for Finding Azimuth at Sea were published in 
London. 

John E. Davis. The first azimuth tables by Captain John E. Davis were published 
in 1875. These were published as an extension of the Burdwood tables. 

Perrin. In Paris the Nouwvelles Tables Destinées a Abréger les Calculs Nautiques, 
by Ensign de Vaisseau E. Perrin, French Navy, were published first in 1876. These 
consist of three tables of nine, seven, and six pages, respectively, providing elements for 
determination of azimuth by a short computation. Several editions were published. 

Kortazzi, a Russian, produced a volume appropriately called Modification des 
Tables d’ Azimuth de Thomson (art. 2106). These were published in Paris in 1880. 

H.O. Pub. No. 66 (Schroeder and Wainwright), Arctic Azimuth Tables. Lieu- 
tenants Seaton Schroeder and Richard Wainwright, USN, prepared azimuth tables for 
use of the USS Rodgers in her search for the arctic steamer Jeanette. These were 
published in 1881. Azimuths to the nearest 1’ are given for each 10™ meridian angle 
between 4" and 7°, for latitudes between 70° and 88°, declination 0° to 23°, same name. 

Decante. In 1882 Lieutenant de Vaisseau E. Decante, of the French Navy, pre- 
pared Table du Cadran Solaire Azimutal, which was published in 1904, in eight volumes 
for latitudes 1° to 66° and declinations 0° to 48°. 

H.O. Pub. No. 260 (Schroeder and Southerland). The Azimuths of the Sun were 
prepared in 1882 by Lieutenant Seaton Schroeder, USN, and Master W. H. H. Souther- 
land, USN. These are popularly called “Red Azimuth Tables,” because of the red 
binding used for most printings. This designation distinguishes them from the “Blue 
Azimuth Tables” (H.O. Pub. No. 261). After 15 editions, these tables are still in use. 
Azimuth angles are given to the nearest 1’, at 10™ intervals of local apparent time 
from “sunrise” to “sunset” (middle of the sun on the celestial horizon), with the LAT 
and the azimuth angle of these phenomena given at the bottom of each column. A 
separate table is given for each 1° of latitude from 0° to 70°. The first part of the 
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book is a table for latitude 0°. The second part is devoted to tables of latitude and 
declination “same name.” The third part gives “contrary name” tables. Declina- 
tion entries are given at 1° intervals from 0° to 23°, with the approximate dates on 
which this is the declination of the sun. Extracts from these tables are given in appendix 
Y. Values are customarily taken by triple interpolation, using the right-hand “pm” 
LAT column as meridian angle, as shown in the following example: 

Example 1—Find the azimuth of a celestial body when its meridian angle is 
71°24'3W and its declination is 18°23/2N, if the latitude is 23°16°1N. 


Solution.— 
diff. for diff. corr. for + = 
t 4545™6 W 10™ (+) 48’ 474 Dik 
d 18°4N 18 (—) 62’ 0°4 2a! 
L 23°3 N pe (+) 25’ 0°3 8’ 
tab. 19°13" sum 29’ 20" 
COL me Gia) =: corr. (+) 4’ 
Zi N 1s ae Wi 
Zn 280°7 


In the solution, the meridian angle is expressed in time units to the nearest 071, 
and the declination and latitude in arc to the nearest 0°1. The “diff. for’ is the unit 
of the entering argument. The “‘diff.’’ is the difference in minutes of arc between the 
tabulated value for the nearest values of t, d, and L, and the next value for the t, d, 
or L on the opposite side of the actual value. The ‘‘corr. for” is the difference 
between the actual value of t, d, and L and that used for entering the table. The 
correction for each element is found from this tabulation. For instance, the correction 
for t is aoe a2 The total net correction is applied to the tabulated value to 
find Z, labeled N or S to agree with the latitude, and E or W to agree with the meridian 
angle. In entering the table, one should keep in mind that values of t increase upward 
from the bottom of the page. Care should be used in locating meridian angle, for the 
manner of labeling the values can easily be misunderstood. For latitude 0°, Z is 
labeled N or S to agree with declination. Interpolation is made for t and d only, and 
the value converted to Zn. The Zn at latitude 1° is then computed, and interpolation 
for latitude is made between the two values of Zn. 

Blackburne. The New Zealand nautical almanac for 1883 carried the 177-page 
“A and B” azimuth tables, by H.S. Blackburne. By 1911, after several modifications, 
these emerged as ‘A, B, C” Tables for Azimuth, Great Circle Sailing, and Reduction to 
the Meridian. The range of both the latitude and declination is from 90°N to 90°S. 

Lecky. In 1892 Captain S. T. S. Lecky, an Englishman, modified the Blackburne 
tables and produced another set of “A, B, C” tables which have been widely used. 

_ Ebsen. The Azimut-Tabellen of Julius Ebsen, published in Germany in 1896, 
uses the same formula as Labrosse, and is arranged like H.O. Pub. No. 260, except 
that azimuth angles are given to the nearest 0°1, and the time and azimuth angle of 
sunrise and sunset are given at the top of the table, in place of the dates of H.O. Pub. 
No. 260. In two volumes, coverage is for latitudes 72° N to 72°S, and declinations 
Ge to 29°. Tables are for same name only, contrary-name situations being handled 
by using the supplement of meridian angle, and using the supplement of the value taken 
from the table, as in H.O. Pub. No. 261. 

’ Johnson. A Combined Time and Altitude Azimuth Table for latitudes and declina- 
tions from 0° to 80°, by A. C. Johnson of the British Royal Navy, was published in 
London in 1900. In the same year, his Short, Accurate, and Comprehensive Altitude- 
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Azimuth Tables were published. This publication consists of three tables for computa- 
tion of azimuth for each degree of latitude and altitude from 0° to 75°, and each degree 
of declination from 30°N to 30°S. 

Zhdanko. The Russian Tables of Azimuth of the Sun, by M. Zhdanko, published 
in 1900, supplied computed azimuth angles for latitudes between 61° and 75°. These 
were later expanded by Yustchenko. 

Percy L. H. Davis. In 1900 Percy L. H. Davis took over the work previously 
done by Burdwood and John E. Davis, continuing to improve and extend the tables. 

H.O. Pub. No. 261, Azimuths of Celestial Bodies, published by the U. S. Navy 
Hydrographic Office in 1902, extend the H.O. Pub. No. 260 tables by providing informa- 
tion in similar form (but with meridian angle increasing downward on the page) for dec- 
linations 24° to 70°. These are popularly called “Blue Azimuth Tables,” from their 
blue binding. Tables for ‘‘same name” only are given. If latitude and declination 
are of contrary name, the tables are entered with the supplement of the meridian 
angle. The value taken from the table is then the supplement of the azimuth angle, 
which is labeled N or S to agree with the latitude and E or W to agree with the meridian 
angle. Extracts from H.O. Pub. No. 261 are given in appendix Z. 

Example 2.—Find the azimuth of a celestial body when its meridian angle is 
49°31‘6E and its declination is 57°41/4N, if the latitude is 51°25/5S. 


Solution.— 
tps lk diff. for diff. corr. for + 
180°—t 884179 10™ (—) 75’ 179 14’ 
d 57°7N 12 (+) 36’ O23 rt 
L 51°48 Le (+) 14’ 0°4 6’ 
tab. 26°57’ sum 17’ 14’ 
corr. (+) 3’ corr. (+) 3’ 


180°—Z 27°00’ 
Z S$ 153°00’E 
Zn 027°0 


One step can be eliminated by considering the corrected value Z instead of 180°—Z, 
and labeling it N or S to agree with the declination. Jn this example the body is below 
the horizon, showing that a solution is no assurance that a body is visible. 

Symonds. The Nautical Astronomy, with New Tables, by W. P. Symonds, British 
Survey Commissioner, Bombay, includes azimuth tables. It was published in 1912. 

Goodwin. An Equatorial Azimuth-Table, by H. B. Goodwin, was published in 1921. 

Purey-Cust. Azimuth by Logs, by Admiral Sir H. E. Purey-Cust, RN, was pub- 
lished in England in 1929. It consists of a three-page table of the logarithms of the 
six principal trigonometric functions at 10’ intervals (5’ below 10°) for solution of the 
time azimuth and altitude azimuth formulas. 

Yustchenko. In 1935 A. Yustchenko, a Russian, extended the Zhdanko tables 
to all latitudes, in the work entitled Azimuty Svetil (Azimuths of Celestial Bodies). 
For each 10° of latitude (5°, 15°, 25°, etc., to 85°) complete azimuth tables (to the 
nearest 0°1) are given for each 1™ of meridian angle and each 30’ of declination from 0° 
to 30°. At the bottom of each page are given corrections for 1° of latitude. This value 
is multiplied by the number of degrees between the actual latitude and the latitude 
for which the table was computed. . ' 

Cugle. Cugle’s Two-Minute Azimuths, by Charles H. Cugle, were printed in 
1935 in two large volumes. Coverage is for latitude 0° to 65° and declination 0° to 
23°, The arrangement is almost identical with that of H.O. Pub. No. 260, except that 
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meridian angle increases downward on the page. The number of entries is multiplied 
by five, values being given for each 2™ of meridian angle. 

Table 902. Azimuts, published in Paris in 1953, with the concurrence of the 
Marine Hydrographic Service, contains azimuth angles to the nearest 0°1 for each 
whole degree of latitude from 70° N to 70° S, each whole degree of declination from 0° 
to 30°, and each 10" of meridian angle. The arrangement is similar to that of H.O. 
Pub. No. 260, except that meridian angle increases downward on the page. 

2127. Azimuth diagrams have appeared in various forms, in addition to the 
general graphical and mechanical solutions discussed above. A graphical solution is 
generally more acceptable for azimuth than for altitude, because the accuracy require- 
ment for azimuth is usually less. 

Godfrey. A graphical solution has been available at least since 1858 when the 
Time Azimuth Diagram of Hugh Godfrey was published in London. 

Weir. The Azimuth Diagram devised by Captain Patrick Weir, of the British 
Merchant Navy, was published in London in 1890, and by the U. S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office in 1891, under the title Time Azimuth Diagram. 

Molfino. In 1901 the Nomograma degli Azimut del Sole of Molfino was published. 

Constan. In 1906 P. Constan’s Tables Graphiques d’Azimut were published in 
Paris. This was a reproduction of the graph of Favé and Rollet de l’Isle (art. 2120). 

Alessio. The Diagrammi Altazimutali of A. Alessio was published in 1908 in 
Italy. 

Rust. In 1908 the diagram of Lieutenant Commander Armistead Rust, USN, 
(art. 2106) was published. This diagram was later used by Goodwin (art. 2106) 
and Weems (arts. 2106 and 2110), and in the Italian Tavole H (art. 2110). 

Cornet. The Graphique d’ Azimut of Cornet was published in 1927. 

Romanovsky. About 1933 A. A. Romanovsky, a Russian, devised a simple nomo- 
gram for determining azimuth. 

German Oberkommandos der Kriegsmarine. A large volume called Azimut- 
diagramme, containing sets of diagrams for each whole degree of latitude (2° beyond 80°) 
for all azimuth angles and for all altitudes to 80°, was published by the German 
Oberkommandos der Kriegsmarine in 1944. 

Hugon. The azimuth diagram of Professor P. Hugon (art. 2109) was published 
in 1947. 

Hilsenrath. About 1948 Joseph Hilsenrath, of the University of Maryland, pro- 
duced a mechanical device for solving azimuth angle by the method of Weir’s diagram. 

2128. Summary.—The methods of sight reduction discussed in this chapter 
are undoubtedly only a small fraction of the number of methods that have been pro- 
posed. They are considered representative of the effort that has been made to reduce 
the work of the navigator. Individual preferences have largely dictated the use of 
the various methods. Presentation and description of a method have been important 
factors in the relative popularity of various methods. 

There is no single “‘best’’ method for all circumstances and all navigators. The 
one which produces the desired results easiest and with least possibility of mistake is 
the one that should be selected. However, two practical precautions should be observed. 
First, one should be thoroughly familiar with the limitations or weaknesses of the method 
he selects. Second, a prudent navigator will never limit himself to a single method, 
particularly one requiring a special table that might some day be unavailable, or a 
device that is subject to mechanical damage or loss. The slight bending of an arc 
might be too insignificant to be noticed, yet might introduce intolerably large errors in 
the result. A wise practice is to memorize, or write on something always carried, 
fundamental formulas that can be used when no “special’”’ tables are available. 
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Problems 


2103a. At GMT 10°25™22* on June 1, 1958, the navigator observes the lower 
limb of the sun on the celestial meridian, bearing south. He makes the observation 
with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 50 feet. The hs is 41°58/7. 

Required.—The latitude by meridian altitude. 

Answer.—L 69°54/1N. 

2103b. At GMT 14°15™21° on June 1, 1958, the sun is estimated to be on the 
upper branch of the celestial meridian. At this time the sun is obscured by clouds, 
but several minutes later it breaks out, and at GMT 14"24™22° the navigator observes 
the lower limb, facing in a northerly direction. He makes the observation with a 
marine sextant having an IC of (—) 2/5, from a height of eye of 33 feet. The hs is 
70°46'9. The approximate latitude is 3° N. 

Required.—(1) The latitude by reduction to the meridian. (2) The latitude if 
the navigator learns that his ship was 1/2 of longitude farther west than assumed for 
computation of the time of meridian transit, and the azimuth angle at the time of ob- 
servation was N 6°0W. Use table 26. 

Answers.—(1) L 3°04/1N, (2) L 3°04/0N. 

2103c. On June 1, 1958, the 1225 DR position of a ship is lat. 40°45'7N, long. 
142°01‘9W. At GMT 21°25™368 the navigator observes the lower limb of the sun with 
a marine sextant having an IC of (+) 3/3, from a height of eye of 29 feet. The hs is 
71°06'8. 

Required.—(1) The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad, At, AL, and 
interpolating for Z) and the Nautical Almanac. 

(2) The approximate latitude at the time of observation. 

Answers.—(1) a 1.8T, Zn 179°8, aL 40°45!7N, ad 142°01'9 W; (2) L 40°43/9N. 

2104a. Find the watch time of meridian transit of the sun at longitude 68°08'4 E 
on June 1, 1958, if the watch is 27° fast on zone time. 

Answer.—W 12°25™31°. 

2104b. Find the zone time of meridian transit of the moon at longitude 166°23'2 EK 
on June 13, 1958, using the Nautical Almanac, GHA method. 

Answer.—ZT 825™42°. 

2104c. Find the GMT of meridian transit of Nunki at longitude 157°52'2 W 
on June 1, 1958, using the Air Almanac. 

Answer —GMT 12°46™11%. 

2104d. On June 1, 1958, the 1200 DR position of a ship is lat. 57°21'9N, long. 
21°53/2W. The ship is on course 065°, speed 22 knots. Find the zone time of meridian 
transit of the sun at the ship. 

Answer.—ZT 12'24™108. 

2104e. Find the zone time of transit of the sun at longitude 47°23'4 E on June 2, 
1958, using apparent time and the Nautical Almanac. 

Answer.—ZT 11°48™13°. 

2105. During evening twilight on May 31, 1958, the 2325 EP of a ship is lat. 
58°38/4 N, long. 165°34/3 W. At watch time 11"25™01° pm the navigator observes 
Polaris with a marine sextant having no IC, from a height of eye of 42 feet. The 
watch is 6° fast on zone time. The hs is 57°5474. 

Required.—(1) The latitude, (2) the azimuth of Polaris. 

Answers.—(1) L 58°35'6 N, (2) Zn 001°0. 

2106. On June 2, 1958, the 0725 EP of a ship is lat. 7°31/25, long. 22°35:7 W. 
At GMT 9°24™42° the navigator observes the lower limb of the sun with a marine sextant 
having an IC of (+) 2/0, from a height of eye of 47 feet. The hs is 23°15°0. 

Required.—(1) The longitude by time sight. 
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(2) The longitude if the navigator learns that his ship was 2.1 miles farther north 
than assumed for computation, and the azimuth at the time of observation was 062°0. 
Use table 26. 

Answers.—(1) \ 22°38/1 W, (2) > 22°39/2 W. 

2107a. Determine (1) the approximate zone time, and (2) the approximate altitude 
of the sun at its nearest approach to the prime vertical during the morning of June 1, 
1958, at lat. 12°14/7 N, long. 35°16/1 W, using table 25 and the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) ZT 0826, (2) h 33°7. 

2107b. Determine (1) the approximate zone time, and (2) the approximate altitude 
of the sun when it crosses the prime vertical during the afternoon of May 31, 1958, 
at lat. 41°17/2 N, long. 154°37/4 W, using H.O. Pub. No. 214 and the Nautical Almanac. 

Answers.—(1) ZT 1625, (2) h 34°8. 

2109. The dead reckoning latitude of a vessel is 10°23'8S. The navigator 
observes a star having a declination of 28°51'5 N and a meridian angle of 27°1774 E. 
He notes that it is in the northeast quadrant of the sky. 

Required—The (1) He by cosine-haversine formula and (2) azimuth by the 
formula sin Z=sin t cos d sec h. 

Answers.—(1) He 42°43'4, (2) 033°1. 

2113a. During evening twilight on June 1, 1958, the 1740 DR position of a ship 
is lat. 41°28'5S, long. 82°17'6 W. At ZT 17°41™08° the navigator observes Rigel 
Kent. with a marine sextant having an IC of (—)1‘2, from a height of eye of 55 feet. 
The hs is 44°05/2. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 249, vol. I (epoch 1960.0), and 
the Air Almanac. 

Answers.—a 13T, Zn 140°, aL 41°00’S, ad 82°11’ W. 

2113b. During morning twilight on June 2, 1958, the DR position of a ship is 
lat. 41°08'2 N, long. 5°11‘'5E. At GMT 3545™11° the navigator observes Fomalhaut 
with a marine sextant having an IC of (+)0‘8, from a height of eye of 49 feet. The 
hs is 13°13/7. 

Required.—The a, Zn, and AP, using H.O. Pub. No. 249, vol. III, and the Air 
Almanac. 

Answers.—a 10 A, Zn 152°, aL 41°00’ N, ad 5°27’ E. 

2125. The DR latitude of a ship is 15°11/3S when the declination of the sun is 
18°36/5N. 

Required.—(1) The amplitude (A) when the center of the rising sun is on the 
celestial horizon. 

(2) The amplitude and azimuth when the center of the rising sun is on the visible 
horizon. 

Answers.—(1) A E 19°3 N; (2) A E 19°91 N, Zn 070°9. 

2126a. The dead reckoning latitude of a vessel is 23°53‘6S. The navigator 
observes a celestial body having a declination of 20°26/2S and a meridian angle of 
18°37'4 EK. 

Required.—Azimuth by H.O. Pub. No. 260. 

Answer.—Zn 082°2. 

2126b. The dead reckoning latitude of a vessel is 51°46/5N. The navigator 
observes a celestial body having a declination of 49°42'7N and a meridian angle of 
115°37/2 W. 

Required. Azimuth by H.O. Pub. No. 261. 

Answer.—Zn 319°9. 


CHAPTER XXII 
IDENTIFICATION OF CELESTIAL BODIES 


2201. Introduction.—A basic requirement of celestial navigation is the ability 
to identify the bodies observed. This is not difficult because relatively few celestial 
bodies are commonly used for navigation, and various aids are available to assist in 
their identification, as explained in this chapter. 

Many navigators consider it a matter of professional pride to have a more extensive 
acquaintance with the heavens than required by the relatively simple demands of 
navigation. 

2202. Bodies of the solar system.—No problem is encountered in the identification 
of the sun and moon. However, the planets can be mistaken for stars. A person 
working continually with the night sky recognizes a planet by its changing position 
among the relatively fixed stars. He identifies the planets by noting their positions 
relative to each other, the sun, the moon, and the stars. He knows that they remain 
within the narrow limits of the zodiac (art. 1420) but are in almost constant motion 
relative to the stars. The magnitude and color may be helpful. The information he 
needs is found in the Nautical Almanac. The ‘‘Planet Notes” near the front of that 
volume are particularly useful. 

Sometimes the light from a planet seems steadier than that from a star. This 
is because fluctuation of the unsteady atmosphere causes scintillation or twinkling of 
a star, which has no measurable diameter with even the most powerful telescopes. 
The navigational planets are less susceptible to twinkling because of the broader 
apparent area giving light. 

Planets can also be identified by the Air Almanac ecliptic diagram (art. 2209), star 
finder (art. 2210), sky diagram (art. 2212), or by computation (art. 2213). 

2203. Stars.—The average navigator regularly uses not more than perhaps 20 
or 30 stars. The Nautical Almanac gives full navigational information on 19 first 
magnitude stars and 38 second magnitude stars, in addition to Polaris. Abbreviated 
information is given for 115 more. Additional stars are listed in The American Ephem- 
eris and Nautical Almanac and in various star catalogs. About 6,000 stars of the sixth 
magnitude or brighter (on the entire celestial sphere) are visible to the unaided eye on 
a clear, dark night. 

Stars are designated by one or more of the following: 

Name. Most names of stars, as now used, were given by the ancient Arabs and 
some by the Greeks or Romans. One of the stars of the Nautical Almanac, Nunki, 
was named by the Babylonians. Only arelatively few stars have names. Several of the 
stars on the daily pages of the almanacs had no name prior to the 1953 edition, and were 
given coined names so that all stars listed on the daily pages might have names. The 
pronunciation, meaning, and other information of general interest regarding Polaris 
and the 57 stars listed on the daily pages of the Nautical Almanac are given in 
appendix H. 

Bayer’s name. Most bright stars, including those with names, have been given 
a designation consisting of a Greek letter followed by the possessive form of the name 
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of the constellation, as « Cygni (Deneb, the brightest star in the constellation Cygnus, 
the swan). Roman letters are used when there are not enough Greek letters. Usually, 
the letters are assigned in order of brightness within the constellation, but in some cases 
the letters are assigned in another order, where it seems logical to do SO. An example 
is the big dipper, where the letters are assigned in order from the outer rim of the bowl 
to the end of the handle. This system of star designation was suggested by John Bayer 
of Augsburg, Germany, in 1603. All of the 173 stars included in the list near the back of 
the Nautical Almanac are given by Bayer’s name as well as regular name, where there 
is one. 

Flamsteed’s number. A similar system, accommodating more stars, numbers 
them in each constellation, from west to east, the order in which they cross the celestial 
meridian. An example is 95 Leonis, the 95th star in the constellation Leo, the lion. 
This system was suggested by John Flamsteed (1646-1719), who was the first British 
Astronomer Royal. 

Catalog number. Stars are sometimes designated by the name of a star catalog 
and the number of the star as given in that catalog, as A. G. Washington 632. In 
these catalogs stars are listed in order from west to east, without regard to constellation, 
starting with the hour circle of the vernal equinox. This system is used primarily for 
dimmer stars having no other designation. Navigators seldom have occasion to use 
this system. 

The ability to identify stars by position relative to each other is useful to the 
navigator. A tabulation of the relative positions of the 57 stars given on the daily 
pages of the Nautical Almanac, and Polaris, is given in appendix G. A star chart 
(art. 2204) is helpful in locating these relationships and others which may be useful. 
This method is limited to periods of relatively clear, dark skies with little or no overcast. 
Stars can also be identified by the Air Almanac ecliptic diagram (art. 2209), star finder 
(art. 2210), H.O. Pub. No. 249 (art. 2211), sky diagram (art. 2212), or by computation 
(arts, 2213): 

2204. Star charts are based upon the celestial equator system of coordinates, 
using declination and sidereal hour angle (or right ascension). The zenith of the ob- 
server is at the intersection of the parallel of declination equal to his latitude, and the 
hour circle coinciding with his celestial meridian. This hour circle has an SHA equal 
to 360°—LHAY (or RA=LHAY). The horizon is everywhere 90° from the zenith. 
A star globe is similar to a terrestrial sphere, but with stars (and often constellations) 
shown instead of geographical positions. Star globes are used by British navigators, 
but not customarily by Americans. The combined Nautical Almanac includes instruc- 
tions for using this device. On a star globe the celestial sphere is shown as it would 
appear to an observer outside the sphere. Constellations appear reversed. Star 
charts may show a similar view, but more often they are based upon the view from 
imside the sphere, as seen from the earth. On these charts, north is at the top, as with 
maps, but east is to the left and west to the right. The directions seem correct when the 
chart is held overhead, with the top toward the north, so that the relationship is similar 
to that in the sky. Any map projection (ch. III) can be used, but some are more 
suitable than others. 

The Nautical Almanac has four star charts. The two principal ones are on the 
polar azimuthal equidistant projection (art. 320), one centered on each celestial pole. 
Each chart extends from its pole to declination 10° (same name as pole). Below each 
polar chart is an auxiliary chart on the Mercator projection, from 30° N to 30° S. 
On any of these charts, the zenith can be located as indicated above, to determine which 
stars are overhead. The horizon is 90° from the zenith. The charts can also be used 
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to determine the location of a star relative to surrounding stars. The Air Almanac 
has a fold-in chart at the back, on the rectangular projection (art. 311). This projec- 
tion is suitable for indicating the coordinates of the stars, but excessive distortion 
occurs in regions of high declination. The celestial poles are represented by the top 
and bottom horizontal lines the same length as the celestial equator. To locate the 
horizon on this chart, first locate the zenith as indicated above, and then locate the 
four cardinal points. The north and south points are 90° from the zenith, along the 
celestial meridian. The distance to the elevated pole (having the same name as the 
latitude) is equal to the colatitude of the observer. The remainder of the 90° (the 
latitude) is measured from the same pole, along the lower branch of the celestial meridian, 
180° from the upper branch containing the zenith. The east and west points are on 
the celestial equator at the hour circle 90° east and west (or 90° and 270° in the same 
direction) from the celestial meridian. The horizon is a sine curve (fig. O40b) through 
the four cardinal points. Directions on this projection are distorted. 

The star charts shown in figures 2205-2208, on the transverse Mercator projection 
(art. 309), are designed to assist one in learning the stars listed on the daily pages of the 
Nautical Almanac, and Polaris. Each chart extends about 20° beyond each celestial 
pole, and about 60° (four hours) each side of the central hour circle (at the celestial 
equator). Therefore, they do not coincide exactly with that half of the celestial sphere 
above the horizon at any one time or place. The zenith, and hence the horizon, varies 
with the position of the observer on the earth, and also with the rotation of the earth 
(apparent rotation of the celestial sphere). The charts show all stars of fifth magnitude 
and brighter as they appear in the sky, but with some distortion toward the right and 
left edges. 

The transparencies add certain information of use in locating the stars. Only 
Polaris and the 57 stars listed on the daily pages of the Nautical Almanac are named on 
the charts. The almanac star charts should be used for locating the additional stars 
given near the back of the Nautical Almanac. When a transparency is correctly 
placed over its accompanying chart, the information given is properly oriented to the 
chart. The broken lines connect stars of some of the more prominent constellations. 
The solid lines indicate the celestial equator and certain useful relationships among 
stars in different constellations. The celestial poles are marked by crosses, and labeled. 
By means of the celestial equator and the poles, one can locate his zenith approximately 
along the mid hour circle, when this coincides with his celestial meridian, as shown in the 
table below. At any time earlier than those shown in the table the zenith is to the 
right of center, and at a later time it is to the left, approximately one-quarter of the 
distance from the center to the outer edge (at the celestial equator) for each hour that 
the time differs from that shown. The stars in the vicinity of the north pole can be 
seen in proper perspective by inverting the chart, so that the zenith of an observer in 
the northern hemisphere is up from the pole. 


Fig. 2205 Fig. 2206 Fig. 2207 Fig. 2208 


Local sidereal time 0000 0600 1200 1800 

LMT 1800 Dec. 21 Mar. 22 June 22 Sept. 21 
LMT 2000 Nov. 21 Feb. 20 May 22 Aug. 21 
LMT 2200 Oct. 21 Jan. 20 Apr. 22 July 22 
LMT 0000 Sept.22 Dec. 22 Mar. 23 June 22 
LMT 0200 Aug. 22 Nov. 22 Feb. 21 May 23 
LMT 0400 July 28 Oct. 22° Jan. 21 ‘Apr. 22 


LMT 0600 June 22 Sept.21 Dec. 22 Mar. 23 
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2205. Stars in the vicinity of Pegasus (fig. 2205).—In autumn the evening sky ha 
few first magnitude stars. Most of these are near the southern horizon of an observe 
in the latitudes of the United States. A relatively large number of second and thir 
magnitude stars seem conspicuous, perhaps because of the small number of brighte 
stars. High in the southern sky three third magnitude stars and one second magnitud 
star form a square with sides nearly 15° of arc in length. This is Pegasus, the winge 
horse, although to many modern men it more nearly resembles a baseball diamond 
complete with catcher, pitcher, batter, umpire, base umpire near second base, infiel 
and outfield; although there does seem to be a large number of outfielders. One ma; 
even see the next batter, bat boy, and coach. 

Only Markab at the southwestern corner (third base) and Alpheratz at the north 
eastern corner (first base) are listed on the daily pages of the Nautical Almanac. Al 
pheratz is part of the constellation Andromeda, the princess, extending in an arc towar: 
the northeast and terminating at Mirfak in Perseus, legendary rescuer of Andromeda 

A line extending northward through the eastern side (first-second base line) of th 
square of Pegasus passes through the leading (western) star of M-shaped (or W-shaped 
Cassiopeia, the legendary mother of the princess Andromeda. The only star of thi 
constellation listed on the daily pages of the Nautical Almanac is Schedar, the secon 
star from the leading one as the configuration circles the pole in a counterclockwis 
direction. If the line through the eastern side of the square of Pegasus is continue 
on toward the north, it leads to second magnitude Polaris, the north star (less than 1 
from the north celestial pole) and brightest star of Ursa Minor, the little bear. Kochak 
a second magnitude star at the other end of the little dipper, is also listed in the alma 
nacs. At this season the big dipper is low in the northern sky, below the celestial pole 
A line extending from Kochab through Polaris leads to Mirfak, assisting in its ident: 
fication when Pegasus and Andromeda are near or below the horizon. 

Deneb, in Cygnus, the swan, and Vega are bright, first magnitude stars in th 
northwestern sky. They are discussed in article 2208. Capella, a bright star in th 
northeastern sky, is discussed in article 2206. 

The line through the eastern side of the square of Pegasus (first-second base Jine 
approximates the hour circle of the vernal equinox, shown at Y on the celestial equato 
to the south. The sun is at YT on or about March 21, when it crosses the celestie 
equator from south to north. If the line through the eastern side of Pegasus is extende 
southward and curved slightly toward the east, it leads to second magnitude Diphds 
A longer and straighter line southward through the western side (home plate-third bas 
line) of Pegasus leads to first magnitude Fomalhaut. A line extending northeasterl 
from Fomalhaut through Diphda leads to Menkar, a third magnitude star, but tk 
brightest in its vicinity. Ankaa, Diphda, and Fomalhaut form an isosceles triangl 
with the apex at Diphda. Ankaa is near or below the southern horizon of ol 
servers in latitudes of the United States. Four stars farther south than Ankaa may | 
visible when on the celestial meridian, just above the horizon of observers in latitudes : 
the extreme southern part of the United States. These are Acamar, Achernar, Al Na’i 
and Peacock. These stars, with each other and with Ankaa, Fomalhaut, and Diphd! 
form a series of triangles as shown in figure 2205. Almanac stars near the bottom 
figure 2205 are discussed in succeeding articles. 

Two other almanac stars can be located by their positions relative to Pegasv 
These are Hamal in the constellation Aries, the ram, east of Pegasus, and Enif, we 
of the southern part of the square, identified as shown in figure 2205. The line 
to Hamal, if continued, leads to the Pleiades, not used by navigators for celestial 
servations, but a prominent figure in the sky, heralding the approach of the ma: 
conspicuous stars of the winter evening sky, figure 2206. 
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Ficure 2205.—Stars in the vicinity of Pegasus. 
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2206. Stars in the vicinity of Orion (fig. 2206).—As Pegasus leaves the meridian 
and moves into the western sky, Orion, the mighty hunter, rises in the east. With 
the possible exception of the big dipper, no other configuration of stars in the entire 
skv is as well known as Orion and its immediate surroundings. In no other part are 
there so many first magnitude stars. 

The belt of Orion, being nearly on the celestial equator, is visible by an observer 
in virtually any latitude, rising and setting almost on the prime vertical, and dividing 
equally its time above and below the horizon. Of the three second magnitude stars 
forming the belt, only Alnilam, the middle one, is listed on the daily pages of the Nautical 
Almanac. 

Four conspicuous stars form a box around the belt. To the south is Rigel, one 
of the hottest and bluest of the stars, in contrast with relatively cool, red, variable 
Betelgeuse, at approximately an equal distance to the north. Bellatrix, bright for a 
second magnitude star but overshadowed by its more brilliant neighbors, is a few 
degrees west of Betelgeuse. Neither the second magnitude star forming the south- 
eastern corner of the box, nor any star of the dagger, is listed on the daily pages of 
the Nautical Almanac. 

A line extending eastward from the belt of Orion and curving toward the south 
leads to Sirius, the brightest star in the entire heavens, having a magnitude of (—) 
1.6. Only Mars and Jupiter at or near their greatest brilliance, and the sun, moon, 
and Venus are brighter than Sirius. This is part of the constellation Canis Major, 
the large hunting dog of Orion. Starting at Sirius a curved line extends northward 
through first magnitude Procyon, in Canis Minor, the small hunting dog; first magnitude 
Pollux and second magnitude Castor (not listed on the daily pages of the Nautical 
Almanac), the twins of Gemini; brilliant Capella in Auriga, the charioteer; and back 
down to first magnitude Aldebaran, the follower, which trails the Pleiades, the seven 
sisters. Aldebaran, brightest star in the head of Taurus, the bull, may also be found 
by a curved line extending northwestward from the belt of Orion. The V-shaped 
figure forming the outline of the head and horns of Taurus points toward 
third magnitude Menkar. At the summer solstice the sun is between Pollux and 
Aldebaran. 

If the curved line from Orion’s belt southeastward to Sirius is continued, it leads 
to a conspicuous, small, nearly equilateral triangle of three bright second magnitude 
stars of nearly equal brilliancy. This is part of Canis Major. Only Adhara, the 
westernmost of the three stars, is listed on the daily pages of the Nautical Almanac. 
Continuing on with somewhat less curvature, the line leads to Canopus, second brightest 
star in the heavens and one of the two stars having a negative magnitude (—0.9). With 
Suhail and Miaplacidus, Canopus forms a large, equilateral triangle which partly en- 
closes the false southern cross. The brightest star within this triangle is Avior, near 
its center. Canopus is also at one apex of a triangle formed with Adhara to the north 
and Suhail to the east, another triangle with Acamar to the west and Achernar to the 
southwest, and another with Achernar and Miaplacidus. Acamar, Achernar, and 
Ankaa form still another triangle toward the west. Because of chart distortion, these 
triangles do not appear in the sky in exactly the relationship shown on the star chart. 
Other daily-page almanac stars near the bottom of figure 2206 are discussed in succeeding 
articles. 

During the winter evening sky the big dipper is east of Polaris, the little dipper is 
nearly below it, and Cassiopeia is west of it. Mirfak is northwest of Capella, nearly 
midway between it and Cassiopeia. Hamal is in the western sky. Regulus and Alphard 


are low in the eastern sky, heralding the approach of the configurations associated with 
the evening skies of spring. 
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Ficure 2206.—Stars in the vicinity of Orion. 
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2207. Stars in the vicinity of Ursa Major (fig. 2207).—Asif to enhance the splendor 
of the sky in the vicinity of Orion, the region toward the east, like that toward the west, 
has few bright stars, except in the vicinity of the south celestial pole. However, as 
Orion sets in the west, leaving Capella and Pollux in the northwestern sky, a number of 
good navigational stars move into favorable positions for observation. — 

The big dipper, part of Ursa Major, the great bear, appears prominently above 
the north celestial pole, directly opposite Cassiopeia (only partly shown in fig. 2207), 
which appears as a W just above the northern horizon of most observers 1n latitudes of 
the United States. Of the seven stars forming the big dipper, only Dubhe, Alioth, and 
Alkaid are listed on the daily pages of the Nautical Almanac. ; 

The two second magnitude stars forming the outer part of the bowl of the big 
dipper are often called the pointers because a line extending northward (down in spring 
evenings) through them points to Polaris. The little dipper, with Polaris at one end and 
Kochab at the other, is part of Ursa Minor, the little bear. Relative to its bowl, the 
handle of the little dipper curves in the opposite direction to that of the big dipper. 
Other almanac stars near the top of figure 2207 are discussed elsewhere. 

A line extending southward through the pointers, and curving somewhat toward 
the west, leads to first magnitude Regulus, brightest star in Leo, the lion. The head, 
shoulders, and front legs of this constellation form a sickle, with Regulus at the end 
of the handle. Toward the east is second magnitude Denebola, the tail of the lion. 
On toward the southwest from Regulus is second magnitude Alphard, brightest star 
in Hydra, the sea serpent. A dark sky and considerable imagination are needed to 
trace the long, winding body of this figure. 

A curved line extending the are of the handle of the big dipper leads to first mag- 
nitude Arcturus. With Alkaid and Alphecca, brightest star in Corona Borealis, the 
northern crown, Arcturus forms a large, inconspicuous triangle. If the are through 
Arcturus is continued, it leads next to first magnitude Spica and then to Corvus, the 
crow, which appears most like a gaff mainsail of a schooner. The brightest star in this 
constellation is Gienah, but three others are nearly as bright. At autumnal equinox 
the sun is on the celestial equator, about midway between Regulus and Spica. 

A long, slightly curved line from Regulus east-southeasterly through Spica leads to 
Zubenelgenubi (z00-bén’él-jé-nii’bé) at the southwestern corner of an inconspicuous 
box-like figure called Libra, the (weighing) scales. 

Returning to Corvus, a line from Gienah, extending diagonally across the figure 
and then curving somewhat toward the east, leads to Menkent, just beyond Hydra. 

Far to the south, below the horizon of most northern-hemisphere observers, a 
group of bright stars is a prominent feature of the spring sky of the southern hemisphere. 
Cruz, the southern cross, is about 40° south of Corvus. This is a small figure and a poor 
cross, and hence disappointing to many who view it for the first time. The “false cross”’ 
to the west is a better but less conspicuous cross. Acrux at the southern end of the 
southern cross, and Gacrux at the northern end, are listed on the daily pages of the 
Nautical Almanac. . 

The triangles formed by Suhail, Miaplacidus, and Canopus, and by Suhail, Adhara, 
and Canopus, are west of the southern cross, Suhail being in line with the horizontal 
arm of the southern cross at this time. A line from Canopus, through Miaplacidus, 
curved slightly toward the north, leads to Acrux. A line through the east-west arm 
of Cruz, eastward and then curving toward the south, leads first to Hadar and then to 
Rigil Kentaurus, two very bright stars. Continuing on, the curved line leads to small 
Priangulum Australe, the southern triangle, the easternmost star of which is Atria. 

Scorpius, the scorpion, Kaus Australis, and Peacock, in the southeastern sky of 
the southern hemisphere, are discussed in article 2208. 
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2208. Stars in the vicinity of Cygnus (fig. 2208).—As the celestial sphere continues 
in its apparent westward rotation, the stars familiar to a spring evening observer sink 
low in the western sky. By midsummer the big dipper has moved to a position to the 
left of the north celestial pole, and the line from the pointers to Polaris is nearly hori- 
zontal. The little dipper is standing on its handle, with Kochab above and to the left 
of the celestial pole. Cassiopeia is at the right of Polaris, opposite the handle of the 
big dipper. 

The only first magnitude star in the western sky is Arcturus, which forms a large, 
inconspicuous triangle with Alkaid, the end of the handle of the big dipper, and 
Alphecca, the brightest star in Corona Borealis, the northern crown. 

The eastern sky is dominated by three very bright stars. The westernmost of 
these is Vega, the brightest star north of the celestial equator, and third brightest 
star in the heavens. Its magnitude is 0.1. Having a declination of a little less than 
39°N, this star passes through the zenith along a path across the central part of the 
United States, from Washington in the east to San Francisco on the Pacific coast. 
Vega forms a large but conspicuous triangle with its two bright neighbors, Deneb to 
the northeast and Altair to the southeast. The angle at Vega is nearly a right angle. 
Deneb is at the end of the tail of Cygnus, the swan. This configuration is sometimes 
called the northern cross, with Deneb at the head. ‘To modern youth it more nearly 
resembles a dive bomber while it is still well toward the east, with Deneb at the nose 
of the fuselage. Altair has two fainter stars close by, on opposite sides. The line 
formed by Altair and its two fainter companions, if extended in a northwesterly direc- 
tion, passes through Vega, and on to second magnitude Eltanin. The angular dis- 
tance from Vega to Eltanin is about half that from Altair to Vega. Vega and Altair, 
with second magnitude Rasalhague to the west, form a large equilateral triangle. 
This is less conspicuous than the Vega-Deneb-Altair triangle because the brilliance 
of Rasalhague is much less than that of the three first magnitude stars, and the triangle 
is overshadowed by the brighter one. 

Far to the south of Rasalhague, and a little toward the west, is a striking con- 
figuration called Scorpius, the scorpion. The brightest star, forming the head, is red 
Antares. At the tail is Shaula. 

Antares is at the southwestern corner of an approximate parallelogram formed by 
Antares, Sabik, Nunki, and Kaus Australis. With the exception of Antares, these 
stars are only slightly brighter than a number of others nearby, and so this parallelogram 
is not a striking figure. At winter solstice the sun is a short distance northwest of 
Nunki. 

Northwest of Scorpius is the box-like Libra, the (weighing) scales, in which 
Zubenelgenubi marks the southwest corner. | 

With Menkent and Rigil Kentaurus to the southwest, Antares forms a large but 
unimpressive triangle. For most observers in the latitudes of the United States, 
Antares is low in the southern sky, and the other two stars of the triangle are below 
the horizon. To an observer in the southern hemisphere Oruz, the southern cross, is 
to the right of the south celestial pole, which is not marked by a conspicuous star. A 
long, curved line starting with the now-vertical arm of the southern cross and extending 
Poricrard and- then eastward passes successively through Hadar, Rigil Kenora 
Peacock, and Al Na’ir. 

Renee is low in the southeastern sky of the southern hemisphere observer, and 
Knif is low in the eastern sky at nearly any latitude. With the appearance of eee 
stars it is not long before Pegasus will appear over the eastern horizon during the 
evening, and as the winged horse climbs evening by evening to a position higher in the 
sky, a new annual cycle approaches. 
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2209. Ecliptic diagram.—On each right-hand page of the daily tabulations of . 
the Air Almanac (app. W) an ecliptic diagram shows a band of the sky iN ye wide (the 
zodiac, art. 1420), with the sun at the center. Shown in correct position relative to 
the sun (except when very close to it) are the moon, selected planets and stars, and 
the vernal equinox. This diagram is useful for planning purposes and for locating the 
planets. That part of the diagram to the left of the sun is east of it, approximately 
coinciding with the visible part during evening twilight. That part to the right, or 
west, of the sun coincides approximately with the visible portion during morning 
twilight. The two ends are that point in the sky 180° from the sun. These diagrams 
were replaced in 1965 by a single Planet Location Diagram. 

2210. Star finders.—Various devices have been invented to help an observer 
locate and identify individual stars. The most widely used is the Star Finder and 
Identifier published by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office. The current model, 
H.O. 2102-D, as well as the previous 2102—C model patented by E. B. Collins, formerly 
of that Office, employs the same basic principle as that used in the Rude Star Finder, 
which was patented by Captain G. T. Rude, USC&GS, and later sold to the Hydro- 
graphic Office. Successive models reflect various modifications to meet changing con- 
ditions and requirements. 

The star base of H.O. 2102—D consists of a thin, white, opaque, plastic disk about 
8% inches in diameter, with a small peg in the center. On one side the north celestial 
pole is shown at the center, and on the opposite side the south celestial pole is at the 
center. All of the stars listed on the daily pages of the Nautical Almanac are shown 
on a polar azimuthal equidistant projection (art. 320) extending to the opposite pole. 
The south pole side is shown in figure 2210a. Many copies of an older edition, H.O. 
2102—-C, showing the stars listed in the almanacs prior to 1953, and having other 
minor differences, are still in use. These are not rendered obsolete by the newer 
edition, but should be corrected by means of the current almanac. The rim of each 
side is graduated to half a degree of LHAY (or 360°—SHA). 

Ten transparent templates of the same diameter as the star base are provided. 
There is one template for each 10° of latitude, labeled 5°, 15°, 25°, etc., plus a tenth 
(printed in red) showing meridian angle and declination. The older edition (H.O. 
2102-C) did not have the red meridian angle-declination template. Each template 
can be used on either side of the star base, being centered by placing a small center hole 
in the template over the center peg of the star base. Each latitude template has a 
family of altitude curves at 5° intervals from the horizon (from altitude 10° on the 
older H.O. 2102—C) to 80°. A second family of curves, also at 5° intervals, indicates 
azimuth. The north-south azimuth line is the celestial meridian. The star base, 
templates, and a set of instructions are housed in a circular leatherette container. 

Since the sun, moon, and planets continually change apparent position relative 
to the “fixed” stars, they are not shown on the star base. However, their positions at 
any time, as well as the positions of additional stars, can be plotted. To do this, deter- 
mine 360°—SHA of the body. For the stars and planets, SHA is listed in the Nautical 
Almanac. For the sun and moon, 360°—SHA is found by subtracting GHA of the 
body from GHAY at the same time. Locate 360°—SHA on the scale around the 
rim of the star base. A straight line from this point to the center represents the 
hour circle of the body. From the celestial equator, shown as a circle midway be- 
tween the center and the outer edge, measure the declination (from the almanac) 
of the body toward the center if the pole and declination have the same name (both 
N or both S), and away from the center if they are of contraryname. Use the scale along 
the north-south azimuth line of any template as a declination scale. The meridian 
angle-declination template (the latitude 5° template of H.O. 2102-C) has an open slot 
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Ficure 2210a.—The south pole side of the star base of H.O. 2102-D. 


with declination graduations along one side, to assist in plotting positions, as shown in 
figure 2210b. In the illustration the celestial body being located has a 360°—SHA of 
285°, and a declination of 14°95 S. It is not practical to attempt to plot to greater 
precision than the nearest 0°1. Positions of Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn on June 
1, 1958, are shown plotted on the star base in figure 2210c. It is sometimes desirable 
to plot positions of the sun and moon, to assist in planning. Plotted positions of stars 
need not be changed. Plotted positions of bodies of the solar system should be replotted 
from time to time, the more rapidly moving ones oftener than others. The satisfactory 
interval for each body can be determined by experience. It is good practice to record 
the date of each plotted position of a body of the solar system, to serve later as an 
indication of the interval since it was plotted. 

To orient the template properly for any given time, proceed as follows: enter 
the almanac with GMT, and determine GHAT at this time. Apply the longitude to 
GHAY,|subtracting if west or adding if east, to determine LHAY. If LMT is sub- 
stituted for GMT in entering the almanac, LHAY can be taken directly from the al- 
manac, to sufficient accuracy for orienting the star finder template. Select the tem- 
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Figure 2210b.— Plotting a celestial body on the star base of H.O. 2102-D. 


plate for the latitude nearest that of the observer, and center it over the star base, 
being careful that the correct sides (north or south to agree with the latitude) of both 
template and star base are used. Rotate the template relative to the star base until 
the arrow on the celestial meridian (the north-south azimuth line) is over LHAY on 
the star base graduations. The small cross at the origin of both families of curves now 
represents the zenith of the observer. The approximate altitude and azimuth of the 
celestial bodies above the horizon can be read directly from the star finder, using eye 
interpolation. Consider Polaris, not shown, as at the north celestial pole. For more 
accurate results, the template can be lifted clear of the center peg of the star base, and 
shifted along the celestial meridian until the latitude, on the altitude scale, is over the 
pole. This refinement is not needed for normal use of the device. It should not be 
used for a latitude differing more than 5° from that for which the curves were drawn. 
If the altitude and azimuth of an identified body shown on the star base are known, the 


template can be oriented by rotating it until it is in correct position relative to that 
body. 
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position of a ship is lat. 34°12'5 N, long. 57°46'8 W. 
Required.—The approximate altitude (ha) and azimuth of each first magnitude 


star, and any planets, between altitudes 15° and 75°. 
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Figure 2210c.—A template in place over the star base of H.O. 2102-D. 
Customarily, H.O. 2102—-D is used in either of two ways: 
y; his 
1. To make an advance list of celestial bodies available for observation at a given 
time. 


2. To identify an unknown celestial body which has been observed. 
Example 1.—During evening twilight on June 1, 1958, the GMT 2324 DR 


Solution (fig. 2210c).—(1) Plot the positions of the planets, as shown. 
values used are those for GMT 1200 on June 1, as follows: 


Planet 360° —SHA Dec. 
Venus 28°5 9°6 N 
Mars 356°7 3355 
Jupiter 201o1 ioe 
262°8 21°88 


Saturn 
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(2) Determine LHAT by means of the Nautical Almanac, as follows: 


GMT 2324 Junel 
235 234°55/0 


24° Og 0 
GHAYT 240°56/0 
d 57°46'8 W 


LHAT 183°09°2 


(3) Select the template for latitude 35°, place it over the north side of the star 
base with “LATITUDE 35° N” appearing correctly, and orient it to 183°2. It is 
customary to list the bodies in order of increasing azimuth, as follows: 


Body ha Zn 
Vega 7S. = 0545 
Arcturus 59° Ltt? 
Jupiter 45° 155° 
Spica 42° 1572 
Regulus Ooms 240° 
Procyon 20° 262° 
Pollux 30 284° 
Capella 15° S16? 


Example 2.—At the time and place of example 1, an unidentified celestial body is 
observed through a break in the clouds. Its sextant altitude is 15°27‘8, and its azimuth 
is 085°. 

Required.—Identify the celestial body. 

Solution (fig. 2210c).—Orient the template as in example 1. By means of its 
altitude and azimuth, identify the star as Rasalhague. 

If no body appears at the measured altitude and azimuth, place the red meridian 
angle-declination template over the altitude-azimuth template and read off, by in- 
spection, the declination and the 360°—SHA value of the body, and from this, determine 
its SHA. Using the SHA and declination, enter the list of stars near the back of the 
Nautical Almanac, and identify the body. If it is not found in this list, and no error 
has been made, one of the stars not listed in the almanac, or possibly the planet Mercury, 
has been observed. Unless a copy of The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac 
or another book containing the required information is available, the observation can- 
not be used. If right ascension (art. 1426) of the body is available, but not its SHA, 
the value taken from the star finder (360°—SHA) is converted to time units (art. 1904) 
and used directly, since RA=360°—SHA. 

Example 3.—At the time and place of example 1 an unidentified celestial body is 
observed through a break in the clouds. Its altitude is 52°58/9, and its azimuth is 
L707: 

Required.—Identify the celestial body. 

Solution (fig. 2210c).—Orient the template as in example 1. Since no celestial 
body appears at the place indicated by its altitude and azimuth, the red meridian angle- 
declination template is placed over the altitude-azimuth template. The declination 
is found to be about 1°S. The 360°—SHA value is about 190°, and SHA is therefore 
about 170°. From the star list near the back of the Nautical Almanac, the star is 
identified as y Virginis. 

2211. Sight Reduction Tables for Air Navigation (H.O. Pub. No. 249).—Volume I 
of H.O. Pub. No. 249 can be used as a star finder for the stars tabulated at any given 
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time. For these bodies the altitude and azimuth are tabulated for each 1° of latitude 
and 1° of LHAY (2° beyond latitude 69°). The principal limitation is the small 
number of stars listed. 

2212. Sky diagram.—Near the back of the Air Almanac are a number of sky 
diagrams. These are azimuthal equidistant projections (art. 320) of the celestial sphere 
on the plane of the horizon, at latitudes 70°N, 50°N, 30°N, 10°N, 10°S, and 30°S, 
at intervals of two hours of local mean time each month. A number of the brighter 
stars, the visible planets, and several positions of the moon are shown at their correct 
altitude and azimuth. These are of limited value because of their small scale; the 
large increments of latitude, time, and date; and the limited number of bodies shown. 
However, in the absence of other methods, particularly a star finder, these diagrams 
can be useful. Allowance can be made for variations from the conditions for which 
each diagram is constructed. Instructions for use of the diagrams are included in the 
Air Almanac. 

2213. Identification by computation.—If the altitude and azimuth of the celestial 
body, and the approximate latitude of the observer, are known, the navigational 
triangle (art. 1433) can be solved for meridian angle and declination. The meridian 
angle can be converted to LHA, and this to GHA. With this and GHA of Aries at 
the time of observation, the SHA of the body can be determined. With SHA and 
declination, one can identify the body by reference to an almanac. Any method of 
solving a spherical triangle, with two sides and the included angle being given, is 
suitable for this purpose. ‘Short’? methods such as H.O. Pubs. Nos. 208 and 211 include 
instructions for star identification by the tables provided. A large-scale, carefully- 
drawn diagram on the plane of the celestial meridian, using the refinement shown in 
figure 1432f, should yield satisfactory results. Perhaps the simplest method of actual 
computation is by H.O. Pub. No. 214. Following the tables of computed altitude and 
azimuth for each latitude, a two-page star identification table is given, as shown in 
appendix AA. The example given below is based upon this extract. 

The steps in solution by H.O. Pub. No. 214 are: 

1. Convert Zn to Z. 

2. With Z and ha (usually the approximate value taken from the sextant, without 
correction) enter the H.O. Pub. No. 214 star identification pages for the nearest whole 
degree of latitude, and extract the declination and meridian angle, t (given as H.A. in 
the table). If the declination is given in roman type, above the heavy line, it has the 
same name as the latitude. If the declination is given in italics, below the heavy line, 
it has the contrary name to that of the latitude. When interpolating between roman 
and italic declinations, consider the italic value negative, using the arithmetical sum as 
the algebraic difference needed for interpolation. Extract values to the nearest whole 
degree. 

3. Convert t to LHA. 

4. Apply the longitude to LHA to find GHA, adding if in west longitude, and 
subtracting if in east longitude. 

5. Enter the Nautical Almanac with GMT, and determine GHAT. 

6. Subtract GHAYT from GHA3 to find SHA (since GHAXY=GHAY +SHA). 

7. With the approximate SHA and d enter the Nautical Almanac star list and 
identify the body, checking first the SHA and then the declination. Do not overlook 
the possibility of having observed a planet or a star not listed in the almanac. For 
a planet, check first the declination. If this is approximately correct, check the GHA. 
It is not necessary to find the SHA of a planet. 
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Example—On May 31, 1958, the 0425 DR position of a ship is lat. 41°13‘6N, 
long. 140°41/7W. About this time the navigator observes an unknown star through 
a break in the clouds, as follows: GMT 13°24™46%, hs 15°01'5, Zn 232°. 

Required.—Identify the unknown celestial body, using H.O. Pub. No. 214. 


Solution.— 
May 31 
GMT 13524™46* May 31 Zin: 232° 
LB" eSSeake2 Z N128°W 
24™465 Or tao ha es? 
GHAY 89°43/7 (subtract) d 16°S (from H.O. Pub. No. 214) 
GHAs 11937 t 52°W (from H.O. Pub. No. 214) 
SHA* 103° LHA 5) 
d..1625 nN 141° W 
Body Sabik GHA 193° 


Problems 


2210a. During morning twilight on June 3, 1958, the GMT 1825 (June 2) DR 
position of a ship is lat. 26°21‘4.N, long. 157°10°4E. 

Required.—The approximate altitude and azimuth of each first magnitude star, 
and any planets, between altitudes 10° and 80°, using H.O. 2102-D. 


Answer.— 
Body ha Zn 
Venus Die 092° 
Mars aq? 128° 
Fomalhaut 32° 160° 
Saturn 14° 2372 
Altair 59° DAQe 
Vega 50° 301° 
Deneb 67° 334° 


2210b. At the time and place of problem 2210a an unidentified celestial body is 
observed through a break in the clouds. Its sextant altitude is 21°04/1 and its azimuth 
is 044°. 

Required.—Identify the celestial body, using H.O. 2102-D. 

Answer.—Mirfak. 

2210c. The dead reckoning latitude of a ship is 25°06'4S. Two stars are observed 
in quick succession, as follows: 


Star ha Zn 
Antares 9 Aa 100° 
Unidentified 52. Sot 


Required.—Identify the unknown celestial body, using H.O. 2102-D. 

Answer.—e Virginis. 

2213. On June 2, 1958, the 1725 DR position of a ship is lat. 41°27/3S, long. 
158°36'9E. About this time the navigator observes two unknown celestial bodies 
through breaks in the clouds, as follows: (1) GMT 6*24™15%, hs 16°04'9, Zn 334°; 
(2) GMT 625™53°, hs 30°38/1, Zn 071°. The second body appears to be of the first 
magnitude, with a bright but somewhat dimmer body above it and slightly to the right. 

Required.—lIdentify the unknown celestial bodies, using H.O. Pub. No. 214. 

Answers.—(1) Pollux, (2) Jupiter. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE PRACTICE OF MARINE NAVIGATION 


2301. Introduction.—In the preceding 22 chapters, the various elements of naviga- 
tion are discussed separately. In this chapter the interrelationship of the various parts 
is discussed. However, the most important element of successful navigation cannot be 
acquired from this book—nor from any book or instructor. The science of navigation 
can be taught, but the art of navigation must be acquired. Modern navigation is a 
blending of the two—a scientific art. The truly successful navigator is one who supple- 
ments his knowledge with judgment, utilizing every opportunity to improve his judg- 
ment through experience. Even with knowledge and judgment, the navigator cannot 
expect to be fully reliable unless he is alert, constantly evaluating the situation as it 
develops, avoiding dangerous situations before they arise, or recognizing them if they 
do occur, and always keeping “ahead of the vessel.’’? The elements of successful 
navigation, then, are knowledge, judgment, and alertness. To the person possessing 
these, navigation can be a pleasure. A person who tries to navigate without them is at 
best a doubtful asset. He may be a menace to his vessel and shipmates. 

It is not wise to attempt to reduce navigation to a series of steps that can be followed 
mechanically. The methods and techniques to be used are those which are applicable 
to the type of vessel, the equipment available, the training and experience of the 
navigator and any assistants, the local situation, etc. The navigation of a small craft 
proceeding up the Choptank River, for instance, might be quite different from that of an 
ocean liner entering New York harbor. Both might differ from the navigation of a 
naval vessel approaching an assigned anchorage. It is important that a navigator 
make an “estimate of the situation” and use the methods and techniques that are best 
adapted to the conditions at hand. 

The discussion that follows is generally applicable to any vessel under average 
conditions, but is written primarily for an average ship which might be planning and 
executing an ocean voyage. 

2302. Advance preparation.—Before starting a voyage, the navigator should 
familiarize himself with his equipment and the conditions to be encountered. Any 
defective or questionable instruments should be repaired or replaced. The necessary 
charts and publications should be on hand. If the voyage is to extend beyond the time 
range of any publication, such as an almanac or tide tables, the volume for the next 
period should be included, or provision should be made to acquire it before the expira- 
tion date of the current volume. Charts and light lists should be checked to see that 
they have been corrected through the latest Notice to Mariners. 

When all equipment is on hand and in suitable condition, the navigator should 
study his charts and publications. He should determine which soundings are in feet, 
which in fathoms, and whether other units are used (app. L). It is good practice to 
underline or circle with a colored pencil the statement of units as given on each chart. 
The various notes on the chart should be read, and applicable ones marked. The latitude 
and longitude scales should be observed and the units noted. The channels, currents, 
shoals, aids to navigation, and natural landmarks should be studied so that the general 
arrangement is familiar. Useful natural ranges should be located and marked. Where 
needed, turning bearings, danger angles, and danger bearings should be determined. 
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The tides and currents to be encountered should be determined from the tables and 
charts. The advice and warnings given in coast pilots or sailing directions should be 
read and pertinent parts marked or copied out. The light list should be studied, and 
circles of visibility for the usual height of eye drawn in. Characteristics should be 
written on the chart, if not printed there, or in a notebook, to assist in identification. 
Useful radar targets, radiobeacons, loran rates, etc., should be noted if equipment to 
utilize them is available. If a danger sounding is useful, it should be drawn in. The 
bottom configuration should be studied for distinctive features that will prove helpful 
in locating the position of the vessel, or keeping it in safe water. If foreign charts 
are to be used, the symbols should be understood. 

The extent of the preliminary study depends somewhat upon the navigator’s 
previous knowledge of the area. But however familiar he may be with local conditions, 
the navigator should not overlook the need for checking his equipment to be sure it is 
complete and up-to-date, nor to refresh his memory regarding critical items of informa- 
tion. The prudent navigator leaves nothing to chance and assumes nothing that can be 
verified. 

In pilot waters with limited maneuvering space, the desired track might well be 
plotted in advance, and the predicted time between buoys, turns, etc., determined. 
Where repeated runs are made over the same routes, the entire track may be plotted 
in ink. Courses, distances between lights, visibility circles, and other useful informa- 
tion might be prominently indicated. When this practice is followed, a positive routine 
should be set up to apply corrections and to bring these to the attention of all concerned. 

2303. Getting underway.—Shortly before the ship gets underway the necessary 
charts, publications, and plotting equipment should be placed on the chart table. A 
check should be made to be sure that all marks (except those permanently plotted in 
ink or colored pencil) relating to a previous voyage have been erased from the charts. 
The navigator’s binoculars should be checked to see that they are properly secured 
in their accustomed place on the bridge. The gyro compasses should be started suf- 
ficiently in advance to insure proper operation, and should then be compared with the 
repeaters and the magnetic compass on the bridge. A check should be made to see 
that the latest deviation tables are available, and that magnetic gear has not been left 
near the compass. Azimuth circles and peloruses should be in place and checked. 
The standard and emergency steering gear should be checked, as well as communication 
and signaling equipment. If practical, the mechanical log and electronic equipment 
such as radar, loran, radio direction finder, and echo sounder should be started and 
checked. The hand lead should be placed at a convenient location ready for immediate 
use. The anchor windlass should be tested. The sextant, chronometers, almanac, 
and tables should be checked to see that they are in their proper places. It is good 
practice for the navigator to prepare a check-off list to insure that nothing is over- 
looked. The checks should be made carefully by a responsible person. 

Before getting underway the navigator should see that all navigational personnel 
are at their assigned stations and that each understands his duties. It is good practice 
to acquaint each person with the general plan of operation, for an informed person is 
less likely to make mistakes, and more likely to detect mistakes made by others. 

2304. Leaving port.—In a harbor, the largest scale chart should be used for 
greatest accuracy and detail. The dead reckoning should be started as soon as the 
vessel steadies on its first course. If the desired track has not been plotted in ad- 
vance, the dead reckoning is run ahead a short distance. In either event, the predicted 
time of arrival at the next turning bearing, or of passing the next aid to navigation 
Is recorded on the chart. Predicted times of arrival at various points are of great 
importance in interpreting the information received and in avoiding dangerous situa- 
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tions. It is good practice to use all available information, and not rely solely upon a 
single aid. A good position should be maintained at all times. Fog may set in rapidly 
and without warning, obscuring landmarks before a round of bearings can be observed. 
Lights should be timed and identified by their characteristics. At a distance, the color 
and shape of buoys may not be apparent. Sometimes a sailboat can be mistaken for a 
buoy. Buoys may be out of position. Bearings and ranges on fixed objects are 
better than on floating aids which do not remain at fixed points. Soundings should be 
taken continuously in the vicinity of shoal water. It is good practice to check the 
compass at convenient opportunities, as when on a range. Ranges are of great value 
for checking position or keeping on the desired track, and should be used whenever 
available. 

By skillful navigation, one may be able to save many miles of steaming. However, 
it is possible to allow insufficient margin of safety. The navigator should always keep 
in mind the possibility of failure of some item of equipment, unexpected fog, or the need 
for maneuvering room if another vessel approaches too close. He should remember, 
too, that in pilot waters currents may be strong and variable. 

A detailed record should be kept in a notebook. Entries should be made showing 
bearings and ranges, important soundings, all changes of course and speed, the times 
of passing important aids to navigation, and other pertinent information. The record 
should leave nothing in doubt, indicating whether bearings are true or by magnetic 
compass, whether soundings are in feet or fathoms, etc. This record is useful in 
preparing the ship’s log, providing guidance for future runs over the same area, establish- 
ing position if fog sets in, and in providing an acceptable record if the vessel experiences 
a mishap resulting in a later investigation. 

The chart, also, should present a neat and intelligible record of the passage. Course 
lines and lines of position should be drawn lightly and neatly, and should be no longer 
than needed. Labels should be used wherever they contribute to an understanding of 
the plot. They should be so placed and worded that no doubt is left as to their ap- 
plicability and meaning. If possible, lines and labels should not be drawn through 
chart symbols. 

Outside the harbor, if the course is parallel to the coast, there may be advantages in 
remaining close enough to utilize major aids to navigation and other landmarks. How- 
ever, a set toward the beach, particularly off the entrance to an estuary, can endanger 
the safety of a vessel. Many ships have grounded because a course was set too close 
to off-lying dangers. 

2305. Taking departure.—When a vessel reaches the open sea and is about to leave 
the land astern, a last accurate position is obtained by means of landmarks available. 
This process is called taking departure. It marks the end of piloting and the beginning 
of the next phase of the navigation. The work of the navigator becomes less hurried, 
and fixes are obtained less frequently. Soundings become of less interest. The hand 
lead is secured. The position may be transferred from the chart to a plotting sheet. 
Courses and speeds will be maintained over relatively long periods. The sea routine 
begins. Even if the vessel is to follow the coast, it generally does so at such a distance 
wnat danger is some distance away, and navigation is an intermittent process rather 
than a continuous one. 

2306. Navigation at sea, like piloting, varies somewhat from vessel to vessel 
depending upon the equipment available and the individual preferences of the navigator. 
A daily routine, called the day’s work, is established by the navigator and carried out 
with such variations as dictated by circumstances. While details vary with the 
navigator, a typical minimum day’s work is: 

1. Plot of dead reckoning throughout the day. 
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°. Observation and reduction of celestial observations for a fix during morning 
twilight. 

3, Winding of chronometers and determination of chronometer error. it Se 

4. Observation of the sun for a morning sun line (on or near the prime vertical if 
made at about the same time as 5). 

5. Azimuth of the sun for a compass check. This may be an amplitude observa- 
tion at sunrise, but is more commonly made at about the same time as a morning sun 
line observation. 

6. Observation of the sun at or near noon. This is crossed with a morning sun 
line, advanced, or with an observation of the moon or Venus to obtain a noon (ZT 1200) 
position. 

7. Computation of the day’s run (noon to noon, or midnight to midnight). 

8. Observation of the sun during the afternoon (on or near the prime vertical if 
made at about the same time as 9). This is primarily for use with the advanced noon 
sun line, or with a moon or Venus line, if the skies are overcast during evening twilight. 

9, Azimuth of the sun for a compass check. This is commonly made at about the 
same time as an afternoon sun observation, but may be an amplitude observation at 
sunset. 

10. Computation of the time of sunset, sunrise, and twilight, and preparation of 
a list of stars and any planets in favorable positions for observation during each twi- 
light period, with the approximate altitude and azimuth of each body. 

11. Observation and reduction of celestial observations for a fix during evening 
twilight. 

12. Computation of the time of moonrise and moonset (if required). 

13. Use of loran and any other available electronic aid on a regular schedule, as 
every hour. 

The list of celestial bodies available for observation is customarily prepared with 
the aid of a star finder such as H.O. 2102—D (art. 2210). ‘This list is particularly 
helpful during evening twilight, when one desires to know where to look for the brightest 
stars or planets before the general pattern of stars becomes visible. Some navigators 
list or make a simple plot of the relative azimuths of the bodies, to assist in locating 
them. The brightest bodies may be visible at about the time of sunset, or even 
a little before. In general, it is good practice to observe the brightest bodies as 
they appear in the evening, while the horizon is clear and sharp, and the dimmest 
first in the morning, before they fade from view. Several observations should be made 
of each body, each sight being taken quickly to avoid eye fatigue. In general, it is 
better to use one good observation than to average several of questionable accuracy. 
At least five or six bodies should be observed. If the three most favorably situated ones 
provide a good fix, additional sights need not be reduced, but if doubt remains, in- 
formation for obtaining additional lines is available. It is better to observe bodies all 
around the horizon than in the same semicircle. Thus, three bodies separated by 120° 
are better than three separated by 60°, for in the former case any constant error in 
altitude will be neutralized. 

If a comparing watch is used, it should be compared with the chronometer or a 
time tick every time celestial observations are made. The index correction should be 
determined each time the sextant is used. If the horizon is used for this purpose, the 
measurement should be made before evening twilight observations and after morning 
twilight observations, while the horizon is sharp. If the horizon is not equally sharp 
in all directions, the best part should be used. 

When skies clear after a prolonged period of overcast, or when clouds threaten to 
obscure the heavens, additional observations should be made, if available. During 
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the day a series of sun lines might be obtained and advanced to a common time, or the 
moon or Venus might be available at a favorable azimuth. Sometimes observations 
can be made during the night, either by use of moonlight to illuminate the horizon, or 
by dark-adapting the eyes. At this time the moon, and bodies having an azimuth nearly 
the same as the moon, should be avoided because of the probability of false horizons 
on the illuminated water. 

Sights may be reduced by any reliable method. The one most widely used by 
mariners is H.O. Pub. No. 214, used in conjunction with the Nautical Almanac. If a 
check is needed, a good practice is to use a different method and a different almanac, so 
that mistakes will not be repeated. 

Before the development of modern sight reduction methods, celestial navigation 
was largely a matter of determining latitude by observation of bodies on or near the 
celestial meridian (including Polaris) and longitude by observation of bodies on or near 
the prime vertical. Longitude was computed by time sight. Frequently, this method 
of navigation was inconvenient. Often it produced misleading results, as when a 
north-south “longitude” line was used instead of the true line of position which might 
differ in direction by as much as 30° or more. Errors were introduced when an incor- 
rect longitude was used for solving a reduction to the meridian, or an incorrect latitude 
for solving a time sight of a body some distance from the prime vertical. The use of 
azimuth with a time sight was an improvement, but was not well adapted to observa- 
tions of celestial bodies near the celestial meridian. The modern navigator is freed 
from these restrictions. He is able to obtain a line of position extending in the correct 
direction almost any time a celestial body can be observed. He places no special 
significance upon latitude and longitude lines, and solves all sights by a common 
method of sight reduction. 

It is good practice to use a workbook for the various solutions made at sea. This 
provides a valuable record which may be of inestimable value in the future. Entries 
should be neat, orderly, and intelligible to another navigator. All original data and 
computations should be included. The use of standard work forms is recommended. 
Those given in appendix Q are slight modifications of forms developed at the United 
States Naval Academy and used widely at sea. They are considered adequate but, 
for sight reduction of celestial observations, there is merit in using a form which uses 
a single column, so that several sights can be reduced in parallel columns. The best 
form for anyone to use is one he thoroughly understands and finds logical and least 
confusing. If an alteration in a work form reduces the:number of errors made, it is 
a desirable change. Because of the difference of opinion among marine navigators, and 
the tendency to follow mechanically an established form without fully understanding 
the principles involved, a work form standardized for all navigators is probably undesir- 
able, although such is widely used by air navigators, who use celestial navigation some- 
what intermittently. When one has established the work forms he desires to use, he 
can have a rubber stamp made, or have the forms reproduced by printing. The former 
is probably preferable because it permits use of a bound workbook. However, printed 
forms can be punched for retention in a looseleaf binder. 

At sea it is good practice to run the dead reckoning from fix to fix, determining 
set and drift of the current at each fix. The use of single lines of position and current 
to establish estimated positions is a matter of judgment. The ability to predict the 
difference between dead reckoning positions and fixes, which ability may be developed 
when the need is not apparent, can serve as a valuable asset when fixes are not available. 
In the U. S. Navy, the best position available is recorded in the log at 0800, 1200, and 
2000. A typical plot of part of a day’s run at sea (omitting possible loran fixes) is 
shown in figure 2306. 
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It is good practice to compare the gyro repeaters with the steering magnetic 
compass each half hour and after each change of course at sea, to detect any discrepancy 
which may arise through malfunction. In making the comparison, one should not 
overlook changes in variation and deviation. The master gyro compass should be 
compared with its repeaters from time to time. 

One of the duties of the navigator is to inform the captain of the expected time 
of crossing time zone boundaries. The change of time is usually made at a convenient 
whole hour near the time of crossing a boundary, or during the night. Aboard some 
merchant ships the change is distributed equally through several watches, as 20 minutes 
during three consecutive watches. 

It is common practice for the captain to maintain a night order book. Standing 
orders such as the conditions under which the captain is to be called, and the admonition 
to keep a sharp lookout, are usually given on the inside front cover. The orders for 
each night, if any, are recorded in order, over the captain’s signature. They include 
items such as courses to be steered, speeds to be used, times and bearings of lights 
expected to be sighted, and any other pertinent navigational information. The 
navigator provides the captain with such information as he may require. 

2307. Landfall.—After a voyage at sea, the first contact with land is of considerable 
importance. The accuracy with which one predicts the time and place of sighting land 
depends upon the accuracy of navigation. If consistent loran fixes have been obtained 
at frequent intervals, and these positions are confirmed by a recent fix from celestial 
observations or other information, the prediction should be highly accurate. But if no 
fix has been available for several days, considerable doubt may surround the landfall. 

Often the approximate distance offshore, if not the position, can be determined 
by means of soundings. Along most of their coasts the continents have a continental 
shelf of relatively shoal water extending outward for a varying distance. A similar 
insular shelf extends outward from many island groups. At the outer edge, called the 
continental talus (or insular talus), a sharp increase in depth occurs. This is usually 
at about the 100-fathom curve. Therefore, the crossing of this curve is often quite 
abrupt, and gives information on the distance offshore. The position of this and other 
depth curves may be indicated on the chart. 

The place of making landfall has a definite relationship to the safety of the vessel, 
particularly in an area where shoaling is not uniform along the beach. For some time 
before making a landfall in such an area, it may be advisable to maintain both a dead 
reckoning and estimated position plot. The best obtainable position should be deter- 
mined. Methods which are acceptable a thousand miles from land may not provide 
sufficiently exact data when a landfall is expected. 

Only judgment, based upon existing circumstances, can determine the existence 
of a dangerous situation. If the water has shoaled to a dangerous degree, for instance, 
and the position of the vessel is seriously in doubt, one may have no recourse but to 
stand off or anchor and await daylight, improved visibility, or better information. 

When contact is made with land, the first step should be to identify the point of 
contact. The anticipated point of making contact should be of assistance, but one 
should be alert to the possibility of similarly appearing land at other points within a 
reasonable distance on each side. The position of the vessel relative to land might be 
established even before land is sighted. Soundings, radio bearings, and radar may be 
used for this purpose. 

2308. Entering port.—Before entering port, the navigator should have reliable 
information regarding the draft of his vessel. He should also have a reliable position 
relative to the land. Preparations for entering are similar to those for getting under- 
way. The tide and tidal current tables, light list, coast pilot or sailing directions, and 
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charts should all be broken out and studied so that one is familiar with conditions to 
be encountered. The time of entering might be selected to take advantage of favorable 
currents, and to arrive at the assigned berth at slack water. One should have a mental 
picture of what to expect when approaching from seaward under the anticipated con- 
ditions of lighting and visibility. The characteristics of all aids to navigation by day 
or night, as appropriate, and fog signals should be known or immediately available. 
In entering a strange port the navigator should carefully select the most suitable aids 
to use, with substitutes if these prove inadequate, or if there is any doubt as to their 
identity. Useful ranges, natural or artificial, should be noted. Danger bearings and 
danger circles should be drawn in and labeled, if this has not already been done. A 
danger sounding should be selected and drawn on the chart, if needed. Any shoal 
areas, wrecks, areas of unusually swift current, etc., should be noted. 

The courses to be steered and the distance on each should be determined and 
recorded, or drawn and labeled on the chart. The identification of each turning point 
should be indicated. Definite courses should be steered, and changes made only 
when established positions indicate a departure from the planned track, or when 
necessitated by traffic. Course changes should occur at preselected points having 
definite identification. The position should not be permitted to be in doubt at any 
time, even in ports which are familiar to the navigator and considered easy to enter. 
Most avoidable groundings are caused by erroneous assumptions which should have 
been verified. The position should be checked frequently, using the most. reliable 
information available. This may seem to be an unnecessary refinement, but in an 
emergency a position might be needed at a time when it cannot be obtained. When 
changes of course are ordered, it is good practice to indicate the amount and direction of 
change, or the new course, to avoid the possibility of having one’s attention diverted at 
the moment the order should be given to check the swing or steady on the new course. 
In general, course changes are best made when a given aid to navigation or other 
landmark is abeam, or when the ship is on a range. 

If it becomes necessary to pass between visible dangers without suitable marks for 
obtaining fixes, a track midway between dangers can be followed by eye more accurately 
than one closer to either side. If a vessel is to pass near reefs or shoals, it is sometimes 
possible to observe these from a position aloft, particularly if the sun is astern. 

The actual navigation while entering port is similar to that when leaving port. 
A typical plot in pilot waters is shown in figure 2308. The entering of pilot waters 
should be accompanied by a mental reorientation and an increased alertness. The use 
of a local pilot, unless this is a mandatory requirement, is a matter which should be 
decided in each case. Whether or not a pilot is used, local harbor regulations should 
be followed, for the presence of a pilot does not relieve the master of his responsibility. 
One should not forget to note the time of entering the area where local or inland rules 
of the road apply. 

Speed in the vicinity of wharves, construction work, dredges, small boats, etc., 
should be carefully controlled to avoid damage to them. 

If the vessel anchors, the anchorage should be selected carefully, considering local 
regulations as well as suitability and safety, including the holding qualities of the bot- 
tom. If there is any doubt as to the depth of water, a boat might be sent in ahead to 
take soundings. If space is limited, the approach to the anchorage should be planned 
and executed carefully. As soon as the anchor is let go, the position should be de- 
termined accurately, preferably by horizontal sextant angles. Bearings of a number 
of prominent landmarks and lights should be measured and recorded, as a guide in 
determining whether or not the vessel drags anchor. 
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2309. Fog.—During periods of reduced visibility, the navigator’s work is more 
difficult. At sea he is prevented from making celestial observations. Even when the 
fog is so shallow that celestial bodies are visible, the horizon is not available as a refer- 
ence. An artificial-horizon sextant may prove of some value at such a time, but unless 
the sea is almost a flat calm, the results are likely to be less reliable than the dead reckon- 
ing. Radio aids to navigation are affected little by fog. Unless the vessel is ap- 
proaching land, there is generally no cause for concern regarding the navigation, the 
principal danger being one of collision with other vessels. Usually the navigator merely 
waits for the fog to lift. 

When a coast is approached, however, a wait may be impractical. The safety of 
the vessel requires reliable positional information. Along a coast where the shoaling 
is gradual, the echo sounder or sounding machine can be of great assistance in indicating 
the distance off. But along a coast having abrupt shoaling, the first indication of 
shallow water may be obtained so close to the beach that action to avoid grounding is 
not possible. If radio aids such as loran, radio direction finder, and radar are available, 
they can provide useful information. If the vessel is near enough to a shore with steep 
cliffs, the echo of the vessel’s whistle may provide indication of the distance off. 

The decision of whether to enter a fogbound harbor should be made carefully. 
Once committed to the channel, the vessel may have no alternative but to continue on 
to the anchorage or wharf, for in some areas there is not room to turn back, and anchor- 
ing is unsafe. It is sometimes wiser to stand off or anchor for a few hours than to risk 
danger of grounding or collision. 

If the decision is made to enter, one should be prepared for any reasonable eventu- 
ality. The proximity of danger and the presence of currents make necessary the main- 
tenance of a good position at all times. Fog limits the number of objects that can be 
used for fixing position, and destroys the overall view of the area. The radio direction 
finder and radar, both shipborne and shore-based, have done much to reduce the hazard 
due to fog, but they have not eliminated it. The need for special precautions and 
increased vigilance is still present. 

During periods of reduced visibility the practice of steering exact courses, with 
precise changes at definite points, is of great assistance in pilot waters. If the vessel 
is following a channel, each buoy should be located successively. If the fog is dense, 
this requires careful steering and attention to all details, such as indications of current, 
changes of wind, etc. If a single buoy is missed, consideration should be given to an- 
choring and waiting for improved visibility. 

With the possible exception of radar, the most important navigational aid during 
fog in pilot waters is the echo sounder, sounding machine, or hand lead. Continuous 
soundings, compared with the chart, can provide valuable information on the position 
and safety of the vessel. The decision as to whether to plot a line of soundings on trans- 
parent material, or along the edge of a piece of paper, and compare this with the chart is 
a matter of judgment. In general, the procedure is valuable when approaching a 
harbor or proceeding in an open part of a large bay, but in a channel or other restricted 
waters the method is not needed and might prove distracting. 

During fog one should keep a sharp lookout for any objects that might appear 
momentarily through thin places in the fog. It is well to have a lookout stationed 
aloft, and another in the bow, for the visibility may vary with height. 

The lookouts and all persons on the bridge should listen intently for fog signals. 
As soon as such a signal is heard, an effort should be made to identify its source and 
determine its bearing. However, experience in the use of sound signals indicates that 
they are not wholly reliable. In particular, relative intensity of a sound is not a reliable 
indication of its distance, or whether the distance is increasing or decreasing. A signal 
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may be totally inaudible in certain areas close to its source. Neither is its apparent 
direction always a correct indication of its actual direction. A fog signal may not be 
in operation when fog is present a short distance from a station but is unobserved from 
it. Transmission of sound through water is subject to uncertainties due principally to 
differences in density in different parts of the sea, causing the sound to be deflected. 

It is well to remember that at reduced speed the relative effect of current is cor- 
respondingly greater, since the effect of current is proportional to time, not to the 
speed of the vessel. 

2310. Navigation of small craft.—In principle, the navigation of small craft is 
the same as that of a large ship, but because of the shallower draft, greater maneuver- 
ability, and possible limitations of equipment of small craft, there are important dif- 
ferences. Small craft spend most of their time within sight of land, where navigation is 
largely a matter of piloting. They generally skirt the beach close enough to be able 
to reach safety in case of storm or fog, and since most of them are used primarily for 
pleasure, there is a natural tendency for the navigation to be a less continuous process 
than in larger craft. 

The equipment carried and the type of navigation employed depend primarily upon 
the use of the craft and the preference of the user. Ifa rowboat, canoe, or small sailboat 
is to be used only close to the shore in good weather, ‘‘seaman’s eye” might be sufficient 
for all navigational purposes. But if there is any possibility of the craft being out in a 
fog, or proceeding to greater distances from shore, fog-signalling apparatus, a compass, 
and some means of taking soundings should be carried. 

A wide variety of equipment is available for yachts, and from this, suitable items 
can be selected. A minimum list should include a compass, pelorus, charts, plotting 
equipment (many types are available), means for determining speed or distance, log 
book, tide and tidal current tables, light list, coast pilot or sailing directions, hand lead, 
binoculars, flashlight, and fog-signal apparatus. A barometer and thermometer are 
useful. 

Several items of electronic equipment, some of which are relatively inexpensive, 
are available for use in small craft, to aid in navigation and increase safety. The 
principal item of radio equipment, from the standpoint of safety, is a marine radio- 
telephone, which in addition to providing normal communication to other boats and 
the shore, permits the boat carrying it to call for help in distress, and assists in the loca- 
tion of the distressed vessel. The radio direction finder is a simple device requiring little 
power, an important factor on small craft. A multiband direction finder may be used 
as a second receiver in the broadcast and radiotelephone bands. Portable broadcast 
receivers permit reception of weather information on even the smallest boats. For 
larger craft, where ample power is available, radar and loran may be good investments. 
In addition, every small craft should carry a corner reflector (art. 1209), so as more 
readily to reflect radar signals. In an emergency a metal bucket might be of some 
value as a reflector. 

If the craft is to proceed out of sight of land for more than short intervals, celestial 
navigation equipment should be carried. This includes a sextant, an accurate time- 
piece, an almanac, sight reduction tables, and perhaps a star finder. If there is doubt 
as to advisability of including some item of equipment, the safer decision is to include it. 
It is better to have unused equipment than to risk danger of becoming lost because of 
lack of needed equipment. 

The practice of navigation in small craft varies even more widely than the equip- 
ment carried. The variation extends from complete navigation similar to that of a 
large ocean steamer to no navigation other than by eye. The completeness of the navi- 
gation should fit the circumstances. There is an understandable tendency among small 
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craft navigators of limited experience to underestimate the need for thorough and 
complete navigation. In general, it is good practice for the navigator of a small craft 
to establish the routine of always following definite courses from buoy to buoy or from 
landmark to landmark, so that the sudden onset of low visibility will not find him unable 
to proceed to safety without delay. He should change course at established points, 
maintain knowledge of his position at all times, and have reliable information on the 
deviation of his compass. There is a place in small craft navigation for a complete, 
accurate, neat plot. Where this is impractical because of heavy weather or limited 
plotting space, a careful log and dead reckoning by table 3 should be substituted. 

The accounts given in yachting magazines, and the large number of calls for assist- 
ance received by the Coast Guard, indicate an inadequacy of the navigation of many 
small craft. Part of this is due to a lack of appreciation of the need for careful naviga- 
tion. Much of it is due to lack of knowledge on the part of the small craft owner. 
The decision to omit some part of navigation should stem from knowledge, not ignorance. 
To the adequately informed, navigation can be part of the pleasure of yachting. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
SUBMARINE NAVIGATION 


2401. Introduction.—Submarines deserve special consideration, from a navigational 
viewpoint, because of their inherent or self-imposed limitations. Somewhat different 
techniques are used in each of four operating conditions, which will be considered 
separately. These are: (1) surfaced, (2) submerged by day and surfaced by night, 
(3) submerged at periscope depth, and (4) totally submerged. 

2402. Surfaced.—The navigation of a submarine on the surface is essentially the 
same as that of other vessels, but there are some special considerations. The amount 
and type of equipment available is limited somewhat by space. Most of it is housed 
inside the hull, where it can be available for use when the vessel is submerged. 

Careful dead reckoning by hand plot is important because of the lesser accuracy of 
mechanical equipment for this purpose. Speed or distance is measured as in other 
vessels. Direction measurement is dependent largely upon the gyro compass, because 
of the difficulty of adequately adjusting a magnetic compass heavily shielded by a steel 
hull. The areas of weak horizontal intensity of the earth’s field, in which the magnetic 
compass is unreliable (art. 2513), are larger for submarines than for other vessels. 
Normally, leeway is negligible. 

Piloting of submarines on the surface is carried on as in other vessels. However, 
the amount of exposed equipment is somewhat limited, as is the space for plotting and 
chart stowage. Because of the low height of eye, aids to navigation are not visible as 
far away as in other vessels of like size. At ten feet above the surface the horizon is 
only 3.6 miles away, while at 50 feet it is 8.1 miles distant. This may be an advantage 
when picking up a dark buoy, which may be more conspicuous against the background 
of a bright sky than against the darker water. 

Electronic navigation is available to the submarines equipped to use it, but again 
space limitations are a consideration. Most submarines are equipped with radar, 
radio direction finders, and loran, as well as sonar and echo-sounding equipment. The 
low antenna height restricts the range at which signals can be received in some cases, 
particularly with radar. 

With most of its hull under water, a submarine generally offers a steady platform 
for making celestial observations. However, if there is much of a sea, difficulty may 
be experienced in keeping the sextant mirrors dry, because the ship tends to go through 
the waves instead of riding over them. Because of the low height of eye, the state of 
the sea is an important consideration, and a correction for wave height (art. 1608) may 
be justified. If the sea is calm, excessive and somewhat unpredictable refraction may 
be encountered, particularly for heights of eye below about six feet. 

2403. Submerged by day and surfaced by night.—This condition is not unusual 
during war patrols. By day the ship proceeds largely by dead reckoning, which be- 
comes of even greater importance than on the surface, where ample means of checking 
its accuracy are usually available. Below the surface, where the ship is not buffeted 
by waves and wind, a steady course can be steered. The steadiness increases the re- 
liability of the gyro compass. Speed is determined by log or shaft revolutions. If the 
latter is being used, it is well to remember that when the submarine is proceeding near 
the bottom, its actual speed may be somewhat less than indicated. Dead reckoning 
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should be kept up-to-date by a careful hand plot. The mechanical equipment for this 
purpose provides a useful check, but is less accurate. Doppler or inertial navigation 
(art. 809) may prove useful in submarines. The ship’s inertial navigation system 
(SINS) is particularly promising. 

Because of the very slow speeds normally used by submarines dependent upon 
batteries, current is an important consideration. Its drift may equal or even exceed 
the speed of the ship through the water. Pilot charts give helpful information on sur- 
face currents, but both the set and drift of the current below the surface may differ 
considerably. In relatively shallow water the drift may be greater for a short distance 
below the surface, but generally the drift decreases with depth. Near the bottom, 
the drift is noticeably reduced by friction. All available knowledge of subsurface 
currents should be used, but information on the subject is far from complete. A device 
called the geomagnetic electrokinetograph, or GEK, has been successfully used to 
determine ocean currents by a surface vessel towing two electrodes. If this device can 
be further perfected and adapted for use by submerged submarines, it will remove one 
of the principal uncertainties of underwater navigation. 

It may not be advisable to take echo soundings because of the danger of revealing 
one’s presence, but when they can be obtained, allowance should be made for the 
depth of the submarine below the surface. 

Determination of sunset and the end of evening twilight has added significance to 
the crew of a submerged submarine in a war zone. In enemy waters it may not be 
safe to surface until full darkness has set in. By this time the visible horizon is gone, 
but if the sky is clear, there is no shortage of celestial bodies. If the moon is available, 
it may provide enough illumination to permit reasonably accurate altitude observations. 
However, false horizons frequently appear below a bright moon, and better results can 
usually be obtained by making back sights (art. 1633) of bodies near the moon’s azimuth. 

Some experiments have been made with night vision and star observations on a 
dark night. By thoroughly adapting their eyes to darkness and looking a little above 
or below the image of the body on the horizon, some navigators have reported accept- 
able results, using a relatively large number of observations. Most navigators using 
the method prefer a six-power telescope, as from a pair of binoculars, but others use no 
magnification and keep both eyes open. 

When using this method, it is particularly desirable to observe stars all around the 
horizon, so that any constant error in estimating the position of the horizon will have 
minimum effect. When taking such observations, it is essential that nothing be done 
to disturb the dark-adaptation of the eyes, which must operate at peak performance. 
The observer and the assistant timing the observations should stand back to back. 
The timer’s flashlight should be shielded so as to give a minimum of light needed for 
reading the watch. When the time has been noted and written down, the light should 
be turned off. The observer then hands the sextant to the assistant, who again faces 
away, turns on his light, and reads and records the sextant altitude. He then turns 
off the light, hands the sextant back to the observer, and the routine is repeated for the 
next observation. A dim red or blue light is preferable, and safer in a war zone. It 
is good practice to take and time several observations of each body, alternately in- 
creasing and decreasing the altitude setting of the sextant. If the results are plotted 
on cross-section paper, using altitude versus time, it should be possible to determine the 
best shots for solution. 

In fairing a line through the plotted points, it may be helpful to know the correct 
direction of the line. One way of determining this direction is by means of H.O. Pub. 
No. 214. Since At is the unit change in altitude (to two decimal places), 15 X At is the 
change for 15 minutes of arc (one minute of time). However, this result is for a sta- 
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tionary observer. To correct for his motion, multiply the distance run in one minute 
by the cosine of the relative azimuth of the body. If the body is forward of the beam, 
add the correction to 15 X At if the body is rising, and subtract it if setting. For a 
body abaft the beam, reverse these signs. Having determined the change in altitude 
in one minute, draw a line at the slope indicated and move it parallel to itself until it 
best fits the plotted points. In fitting the line to the points, it is usually good practice 
to ignore the inconsistent shots. If At is changing rapidly, the change of altitude with 
time is not satisfactorily represented by a straight line, and should be plotted as a curve. 
This is most apparent for a body near the meridian, particularly one at a high altitude. 
Once the line is located, any point on it can be taken as the observation, whether or not 
it coincides with a plotted point, as long as the corresponding time is used. Thus, any 
convenient time or altitude might be selected. 

Bubble or pendulum sextants (art. 1513) usually do not produce satisfactory 
results aboard ship because of the large acceleration errors produced by the motions 
of the vessel. However, it is desirable for a submarine to be provided with an 
artificial-horizon sextant, for there may be occasions when it affords the only available 
method of determining position, and the results may be of usable accuracy. With a 
reasonably smooth sea and a large number of observations, quite satisfactory results 
can be obtained. Since this instrument does not depend upon a visible horizon, the 
number of observations that can be obtained is limited only by the number of naviga- 
tional bodies visible, and the time available to the observer. The assumed positions for 
the various sights should all be advanced or retired to a common time before the lines 
of positions are plotted, so that no confusion can result from the presence of the addi- 
tional lines on the chart. For correction of artificial-horizon sextant altitudes, see 
article 1625. In using an artificial-horizon sextant, it may be desirable to make a num- 
ber of observations of each body and plot them as explained above. Since acceleration 
error is due mostly to rolling, better observations can often be made over the bow or 
stern. If conditions warrant, the ship should be headed directly toward or away from 
each body as it is observed. 

Whatever the method of observation, practice and some ingenuity are needed for 
best results. 

2404. Submerged at periscope depth.—At periscope depth the view is seriously 
restricted, but not entirely lost. Reasonably accurate bearings of landmarks can be 
obtained through the periscope. Electronic navigation is available if an antenna can 
be surfaced, or, in some cases, kept submerged near the surface. 

When the sun passes within a few degrees of the zenith, a number of azimuths can 
sometimes be measured by periscope before and after meridian transit. In using this 
information, it should be remembered that azimuth lines are great circles. Plot the 
geographical position at the time of each observation, and advance or retire it for the 
ship’s run, so that all sights are for a common time. Apply the conversion angle cor- 
rection from table 1 as for radio bearings, and plot the azimuth lines from the adjusted 
positions. Reasonably accurate results have been reported with this method when 
within about 400 miles of the geographical position of the sun. It can be used at 
greater distances if accurate azimuths can be obtained. The method requires a good 
level and cross-level of the periscope, and practice. For best results plot the azimuths 
against time on cross-section paper. Fair a curve through the plotted points, ignoring 
inconsistent observations. The points to use for plotting the azimuth lines on the 
chart or plotting sheet are taken at uniform intervals along the curve. If plotting is 
done on a gnomonic chart, conversion angle is not applied. However, because of 
the very small scale of these charts, plotting must be done carefully if accurate results 
are to be obtained. Lambert conformal charts can be used, but with some loss of 
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accuracy. The method can be used for similar observations of the moon, planets, and 
stars, if observations of these bodies can be made and the bodies identified. If a 
single body is used, the best times are just before and just after meridian transit, when 
the azimuth changes most rapidly and the ship is nearest the geographical position of 
the body. The principal limitation of the method is the accuracy with which azimuths 
can be observed. Unless the sea is almost a flat calm, the distance limitations are 
severe, and considerable skill is needed for good results under any conditions. 

Some success has been obtained with altitude observations by means of the per- 
iscope, but this is difficult at best, and is limited to low altitudes. At low-power 
magnification, altitudes as high as 25° can be measured, but at high power the method 
is limited to about 7°. For good results the periscope should be accurately in the vertical, 
and steady. One method of obtaining the altitude is by counting the graduations of 
the vertical scale between the horizon and the body. Some navigators prefer the 
use of the periscope stadimeter, which may give satisfactory results in either of two 
ways. First, it may be offset so that the zero line of its vertical scale coincides with a 
selected line (as at 5° or 6°) of the periscope field. This causes a false horizon to appear 
at the selected periscope field line. As a body appears to cross this false horizon, 
it is at the selected altitude. A variation of this method is to offset the stadimeter 
zero line until the false horizon appears at the body, when the amount of the offset is 
the altitude. The second way of using the stadimeter is to read the distance correspond- 
ing to some arbitrarily chosen height. This height divided by the corresponding dis- 
tance is the tangent of the altitude, which can be found in table 31. Better results 
might be obtained by noting the moment at which the lower or upper limb of the sun 
or moon is tangent to the horizon (or a planet or star crosses the horizon), and using 
the altitude as 0°00‘0, than by attempting to measure a low altitude through the 
periscope. Correction of low-altitude observations is explained in article 1632. 

Solution of low-altitude observations can be made by virtually any method, 
including H.O. Pub. No. 214. Low-altitude sight reduction is discussed in article 
2010. 

2405. Totally submerged.—The navigation of a totally submerged submarine is a 
problem which has not been fully solved. Some of the methods being developed or in 
use cannot be discussed because of security limitations. However, the following infor- 
mation should serve as a useful guide. 

Dead reckoning, the basic form of navigation under virtually any conditions, is 
of increased importance to the totally submerged submarine. Submerged dead 
reckoning is discussed in article 2403. 

Soundings can be used to help establish position in an area where a reliable chart 
of the bottom configuration is available, if allowance is made for the depth of the 
submarine below the surface. Sonar (art. 1108) can sometimes be useful in avoiding 
obstacles or even in locating position when there are identifiable, charted targets. 
Both sofar and rafos (art. 1313) can be used when available. 

Electronic navigation has limited application unless an antenna is above water. 
However, very low frequency signals penetrate sea water to some extent, and if the 
submerged antenna can be placed close to the surface, usable signals can sometimes be 
obtained at great distances. These frequencies are little used for navigational informa- 
tion, but increased requirements for navigation below the surface will undoubtedly 
result in additional development in this part of the spectrum. 

A useful method of submerged navigation might be based upon measurement of 
any quantity that varies from place to place in a known pattern, such as gravity or 
some element of the earth’s magnetism, some form of radiation, or even water temper- 
ature or salinity. The use of such a method would require an instrument to provide 
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sufficiently accurate measurements, and an accurate chart showing the pattern at the 
time of observation. This would be similar to using bottom contours. Since a method 
of this type might often provide lines of position only, two or more methods may be 
needed to establish a fix. 

Celestial navigation is not used by a totally submerged submarine. 

The navigation of a submarine which remains below the surface for long periods, 
with nothing extending above water, presents a challenge that is partly met by making 
full use of every item of applicable information, and applying a generous amount of 
judgment and common sense. 


CHAPTER XXV 
POLAR NAVIGATION 


Polar Regions 


2501. Introduction.—No single definition of the limits of the polar regions satisfies 
the needs of all who are interested in these areas. Astronomically, the parallels of lati- 
tude at which the sun becomes circumpolar (the arctic and antarctic circles at about 
latitude 67°5) are considered the lower limits. Meteorologically, the limits are irregular 
lines which, in the arctic, coincides approximately with the tree line. For general 
purposes, the navigator may consider polar regions as extending from the geographical 
poles of the earth to latitude 70° (in the arctic coinciding approximately with the 
northern coast of Alaska), with transitional sub-polar regions extending for an addi- 
tional 10° (in the northern hemisphere extending to the southern tip of Greenland). 

This chapter deals primarily with marine navigation in high latitudes. Information 
relating to navigation ashore is given in chapter X XVII. 

2502. Polar geography.—The north polar region, the arctic, consists of an elongated 
central water area a little smaller than the United States, almost completely sur- 
rounded by land (fig. 2502a). Some of this land is high and rugged with permanent 
ice caps, but part of it is low and marshy when thawed. Underlying permafrost, 
permanently frozen ground, prevents adequate drainage, resulting in large numbers 
of lakes and ponds and extensive areas of muskeg, soft spongy ground with character- 
istic growths of certain types of moss and tufts of grass or sedge. There are also large 
areas of tundra, low treeless plains with vegetation consisting of mosses, lichens, shrubs, 
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Figure 2502a.—The north polar region, or arctic. 
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Figure 2502b.—The south polar region, or antarctic. 


willows, etc., and usually having an underlying layer of permafrost. The northernmost 
point of land is Kap Morris Jesup, Greenland, about 380 nautical miles from the pole. 

The central part of the Arctic Ocean, as the body of water is called, is a basin of 
about 12,000 feet average depth. However, the bottom is not level, having a number of 
seamounts and deeps. The greatest depth is probably a little more than 16,000 
feet. At the north pole the depth is 14,150 feet. Surrounding the polar basin is an 
extensive continental shelf, broken only in the area between Greenland and Svalbard 
(Spitsbergen). The many islands of the Canadian archipelago are on this shelf. The 
Greenland Sea, east of Greenland; Baffin Bay, west of Greenland; and the Bering Sea, 
north of the Aleutians, each has its independent basin. In a sense, the Arctic Ocean 
is an arm of the Atlantic, as shown in figure 2502a. : 

The south polar region, the antarctic, is in marked contrast to the arctic in physio- 
graphical features. Here a high, mountainous land mass about twice the area of the 
United States is surrounded by water (fig. 2502b). An extensive polar plateau covered 
with snow and ice is about 10,000 feet high. There are several mountain ranges with 
peaks rising to heights of more than 13,000 feet. The average height of Antarctica 
is about 6,000 feet, which is higher than any other continent. The height at the south 
pole is about 9,500 feet. The barrier presented by land and tremendous ice shelves 
500 to 1,000 feet thick prevent ships from reaching very high latitudes. Much of 
the coast of Antarctica is high and rugged, with few good harbors or anchorages. 

2503. Navigation in polar regions.—Special techniques have been developed to 
adapt navigation to the unique conditions of polar regions. These conditions are 
largely the result of (1) high latitude, and (2) meteorological factors. 

2504. High-latitude effects——Much of the thinking of the marine navigator is 
in terms of the “rectangular’’ world of the Mercator projection, on which the meridians 
are equally spaced, vertical lines perpendicular to the horizontal parallels of latitude. 
Directions are measured relative to the meridians, and are maintained by means of a 
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magnetic or gyro compass. A straight line on the chart is a rhumb line, the line used for 
ordinary purposes of navigation. Celestial bodies rise above the eastern horizon, climb 
to a maximum altitude often high in the sky as they cross the celestial meridian, and 
set below the western horizon. By this motion the sun divides the day naturally into 
two roughly equal periods of daylight and darkness, separated by relatively short 
transitional periods of twilight. The hour of the day is associated with this daily 
motion of the sun. 

In polar regions conditions are different. Meridians all converge at the poles, 
which are centers of series of concentric circles constituting the parallels of latitude. 
The rapid convergence of the meridians renders the usual convention of direction in- 
adequate for some purposes. A rhumb line is a curve which differs noticeably from a 
great circle, even for short distances. Even visual bearings cannot adequately be 
represented as rhumb lines. At the pole all directions are south or north, depending 
upon the pole. Direction in the usual sense is replaced by longitude. 

At the pole the zenith and celestial pole coincide. Hence, the celestial horizon 
and celestial equator also coincide, and declination and computed altitude are the same. 
Therefore, celestial bodies change computed altitude only by changing declination. 
Stars circle the sky without noticeable change in altitude. Planets rise and set once 
each sidereal period (12 years for Jupiter, 30 years for Saturn). At the north pole 
the sun rises about March 21, slowly spirals to a maximum altitude of about 23°27’ 
near June 21, as slowly spirals downward to the horizon about September 23, and then 
disappears for another six months. At the south pole a similar cycle takes place but 
during the opposite time of year. It requires about 32 hours for the sun to cross the 
horizon, during which time it circles the sky 1% times. The twilight periods following 
sunset and preceding sunrise last for several weeks. The moon rises and sets about 
once each month. Half the sky is always visible and the other half is never seen. 

The long polar night is not wholly dark. The full moon at this time rises relatively 
high in the sky. Light from the aurora borealis in the arctic and the aurora australis 
in the antarctic is often quite bright, occasionally exceeding that of the full moon. 
Even the planets and stars contribute an appreciable amount of light in this area where 
a snow cover provides an excellent reflecting surface. 

All time zones, like all meridians, meet at the poles. Local time does not have its 
usual significance, since the hour of the day bears no relation to periods of light and 
darkness or to altitude of celestial bodies. 

2505. Meteorological effects.—Polar regions are cold, but the temperature at sea 

is not as extreme as inland. The average winter temperature over the Arctic Ocean 
is (—) 30°F to (—) 40°F, with an extreme low value near (—) 60°F. Colder tempera- 
tures have been recorded in Yellowstone National Park. During the summer the 
temperature remains above freezing over the ocean. Inland, extreme values are some- 
times reached. At least one point on the arctic circle has experienced a temperature 
of 100° F. Few points on the antarctic continent have recorded temperatures above 
freezing, and the interior is probably the coldest part of the world. 
__ Fog and clouds are common in polar regions, yet there is less precipitation than 
In some desert regions, since the cold air has small capacity for holding moisture. 
Very cold air Over open water sometimes produces steaming of the surface, occasionally 
to a height of several hundred feet. This is called frost smoke or sea smoke (fig. 
2505). When there is no fog or frost smoke, the visibility is often excellent. 
Sounds can sometimes be heard at great distances. 

Sharp discontinuities or inversions in the temperature lapse rate sometimes produce 
ee of mirages and extreme values of refraction. The sun has been known to rise 

ays before it was expected in the spring. False horizons are not uncommon. 
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Strong winds are common in the sub-arctic and in both the antarctic and sub- 
antarctic. The belt of water surrounding Antarctica has been characterized as the 
stormiest in the world, being an area of high winds and high seas. Strong winds are 
not encountered over the Arctic Ocean. 

In the polar and sub-polar regions the principal hazard to ships is ice, both that 
formed at sea and land ice which has flowed into the sea in the form of glaciers. Many 
low land areas are ice-free in summer. Ice is considered in more detail in chapter 
XXXVI. 

When snow obliterates surface features, and the sky is covered with a uniform 
layer of cirrostratus or altostratus clouds, so that there are no shadows, the horizon 


Figure 2505.—Frost smoke. 


disappears and earth and sky blend together, forming an unbroken expanse of white, 
without features. Landmarks cannot be distinguished, and with complete lack of 
contrast, distance is virtually impossible to estimate. This is called aretic (or antarctic) 
whiteout. It is particularly prevalent in northern Alaska during late winter and early 
spring. 

2506. Miscellaneous.—The cold surface water of the Arctic Ocean flows outward 
between Greenland and Svalbard and is replaced by warmer subsurface water 
from the Atlantic. The surface currents depend largely upon the winds, and are 
generally quite weak in the Arctic Ocean. However, there are a number of well- 
established currents flowing with considerable consistency throughout the year. The 
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general circulation in the arctic is clockwise on the American side and around islands, 
and counterclockwise on the Asian side. Tidal ranges in this area are generally small. 
In the restricted waters of the upper Canadian-Greenland area both tides and currents 
vary considerably from place to place. In the Baffin Bay-Davis Strait area the cur- 
rents are strong and the tides are high, with a great difference between springs and 
neaps. In the antarctic, currents are strong, and the general circulation offshore is 
eastward or clockwise around the continent. Close to the shore, a weaker westerly or 
counterclockwise current may be encountered, but there are many local variations. 

Since both magnetic poles are situated within the polar regions, the horizontal 
intensity of the earth’s magnetic field is so low that the magnetic compass is of reduced 
value, and even useless in some areas. The magnetic storms centered in the auroral 
zones (art. 2526) disrupt radio communications and alter magnetic compass errors. 
The frozen ground in polar regions is a poor conductor of electricity, another factor 
adversely affecting radio wave propagation. 

2507. Summary of conditions in polar regions.—The more prominent character- 
istic features associated with large portions of the polar regions may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. High latitude. 

2. Rapid convergence of meridians. 

3. Nearly horizontal diurnal motion of celestial bodies. 
4. Long periods of daylight, twilight, and semidarkness. 
5. Low mean temperatures. 

6. Short, cool summers and long, cold winters. 

7. High wind-chill factor. 

8. Low evaporation rate. 

9. Scant precipitation. 

10. Dry air (low absolute humidity). 

11. Excellent sound-transmitting conditions. 

12. Periods of excellent visibility. 

13. Extensive fog and clouds. 

14. Large number and variety of mirages. 

15. Extreme refraction and false horizons. 

16. Winter freezing of rivers, lakes, and part of the sea. 

17. Areas of permanent land and sea ice. 

18. Areas of permanently frozen ground. 

19. Large areas of tundra (arctic). 

20. Large areas of poor drainage, with many lakes and ponds (arctic). 

21. Large areas of muskeg (a grassy marsh when thawed) (arctic). 

22. Extensive auroral activity. 

23. Large areas of low horizontal intensity of earth’s magnetic field. 

24. Intense magnetic storms. 

25. Uncertain radio wave propagation. 

26. Strong winds (antarctic). 

27. Frequent blizzards (antarctic). 

28. Large quantities of blowing snow. 


Charts 


2508. Projections.—In polar regions, as elsewhere, the chart is an important item 


of navigational equipment. The projections used for polar charts are considered in 
articles 321 and 322. 
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For ordinary navigation the Mercator projection has long been the overwhelming 
favorite of marine navigators, primarily because a rhumb line appears as a straight line 
on this projection. Even in high latitudes the mariner has exhibited an understandable 
partiality for Mercator charts, and these have been used virtually everywhere that ships 
have gone. 

However, as the latitude increases, the superiority of the Mercator projection 
decreases, primarily because the value of the rhumb line becomes progressively less. 
At latitudes greater than 60° the decrease in utility begins to be noticeable, and beyond 
latitude 70° it becomes troublesome. In the clear polar atmosphere, visual bearings are 
observed at great distances, sometimes 50 miles or more. The use of a rhumb line to 
represent a bearing line introduces an error at any latitude, but at high latitudes this 
error becomes excessive. 

Another objection to Mercator charts at high latitudes is the increasing rate of 
change of scale over a single chart. This results in distortion in the shape of land masses 
and errors in measuring distances. 

At some latitude the disadvantages of the Mercator projection outweigh its 
advantages. The latitude at which this occurs depends upon the physical features of 
the area, the configuration and orientation of land and water areas, the nature of the 
operation, and, mostly, upon the previous experience and personal preference of the 
mariner. Because of differences of opinion in this matter, a transitional zone exists 
in which several projections may be encountered. The wise high-latitude navigator 
is prepared to use any of them, since courte’ of his operating area may not be adequate 
on his favorite projection. 

2509. Adequacy. —Charts of most soln areas are generally inferior to those of 
other regions in at least three respects: 

1. Lack of detail. Polar regions have not been surveyed with the thoroughness 
needed to provide charts of the accustomed detail. Relatively few soundings are 
available and many of the coastal features are shown by their general outlines only. 
Large areas are perennially covered by ice, which presents a changing appearance as 
the amount, position, and the character of the ice change. Heavy covers of ice and 
snow prevent accurate determination of surface features of the earth beneath. Added 
to this is the similarity between adjacent land features where the hundreds of points 
and fiords in a rugged area or the extensive areas of treeless, flat coastal land in another 
look strikingly alike. The thousands of shallow lakes and ponds along a flat coastal 
plain lack distinctive features. 

2. Inaccuracy. Polar charts are based upon esas ae surveys and reports of 
those who have been in the areas. These reports are less reliable than in other areas 
because icebergs are sometimes mistaken for islands, ice-covered islands are mistaken 
for grounded icebergs, shore lines are not easy to detect when snow covers both land 
and attached sea ice, inlets and sounds may be completely obscured by ice and snow, 
and meteorological conditions may introduce inaccuracy in determination of position. 
Consequently, many features are inaccurately shown in location, shape, and size, and 
there are numerous omissions. Isogonic lines, too, are based upon incomplete informa- 
tion, resulting in less than desired accuracy. 

3. Coverage. Relatively few nautical charts of polar regions are available, and 
the limits of some of these are not convenient for some operations. As in other areas, 
charts have been made as the need has arisen. Hence, large-scale charts of some areas 
are completely lacking. Aeronautical charts are sometimes quite helpful, as they often 
show more detail of land areas than do the nautical charts. However, aeronautical 
charts do not show soundings. 
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2510. Polar grid.—Because of the rapid convergence of the meridians in polar 
regions, the true direction of an oblique line near the pole may vary considerably over 
a relatively few miles. The meridians are radial lines meeting at the poles, instead of 
being parallel, as they appear on the familiar Mercator chart. 

Near the pole the convenience of parallel meridians is attained by means of a 
polar grid. On the chart a number of lines are printed parallel to a selected reference 
meridian, usually that of Greenwich. On transverse Mercator charts the fictitious 
meridians may serve this purpose. Any straight line on the chart makes the same angle 
with all grid lines. On the transverse Mercator projection it is therefore a fictitious 
rhumb line. On any polar projection it is a close approximation to a great circle. If 
north along the reference meridian is selected as the reference direction, all parallel 
grid lines can be considered extending in the same direction. The constant direction 
relative to the grid lines is called grid direction. North along the Greenwich meridian 
is usually taken as grid north in both the northern and southern hemispheres. 

The value of grid directions is indicated in figure 2510. In this figure A and B 
are 400 miles apart. The true bearing of B from A is 023°, yet at B this bearing line, 
if continued, extends in true direction 163°, a change of 140° in 400 miles. The grid 
direction at any point along the bearing line is 103°. 

When north along the Greenwich meridian is used as grid north, interconversion 
between grid and true directions is quite simple. Let G represent a grid direction and 
T the corresponding true direction. Then for the arctic, 


G=T-+AW. 


That is, in the western hemisphere, in the arctic, grid direction is found by adding 
the longitude to the true direction. From this it follows that 


T=G-aAW, 
and in the eastern hemisphere 

G=T—)dE, 

T=G-+ dE. 


In the southern hemisphere the signs (+ or —) of the longitude are reversed in all 
formulas. 

If a magnetic compass is used to follow a grid direction, variation and convergency 
can be combined into a single correction called grid variation or grivation. It is cus- 
tomary to show lines of equal grivation on polar charts rather than lines of equal varia- 
tion. Hydrographic Office chart number 1706 GN shows the isogrivs (lines of equal 
grivation) for the entire arctic. 

With one modification the grid system of direction can be used in any latitude. 
Meridians 1° apart make an angle of 1° with each other where they meet at the pole. 
The convergency is one, and the 360° of longitude cover all 360° around the pole. At 
the equator the meridians are parallel and the convergency is zero. Between these two 
limits the convergency has some value between zero and one. Ona sphere it is equal to 
the sine of the latitude. For practical navigation this relationship can be used on the 
spheroidal earth. Onasimple conic or Lambert conformal chart a constant convergency 
is used over the entire chart, and is known as the constant of the cone. On a simple 
conic projection it is equal to the sine of the standard parallel. Ona Lambert conformal 
projection it is equal (approximately) to the sine of the latitude midway between the 
two standard parallels. When convergency is printed on the chart, it is generally ad- 
justed for ellipticity of the earth. If K is the constant of the cone, 


K=sin 3 (L,+L,), 
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where L, and Ly are the latitudes of the two standard parallels. On such a chart, grid 


navigation is conducted as explained above, except that in each of the formulas the 
longitude is multiplied by K: 


G=T+K Ww, 
ToG= HAW; , 
GETSkin, 
T=—G-+K X®. 


Thus, a straight line on such a chart changes its true direction, not by 1° for each degree 
of longitude, but by K°. As in higher latitudes, convergency and variation can be 
combined. 

In using grid navigation one should keep clearly in mind the fact that the grid lines 
are parallel on the chart. Only on the transverse Mercator and polar gnomonic pro- 
jections do the grid lines have geographical significance. On these projections, the 
grid lines are great circles which meet at ‘“‘poles”’ on the equator, 90° from the meridian 
used as the fictitious equator. Since distortion varies on charts of different projections, 
and on charts of conic projections having different standard parallels, the grid direction 


Figure 2510.—Polar grid navigation. 
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between any two given points is not the same on all charts. For operations which are to be 
coordinated by means of grid directions, it is important that all charts showing the grid 
be on a single graticule. 

Except for nuclear powered submarines, ships seldom reach such high latitudes 
that grid navigation with full convergency of one is used. In the sub-polar regions in 
which most high-latitude surface ship navigation is conducted, a grid on a suitable 
projection should be available. 

2511. Plotting on polar charts, as on other charts, involves the measurement of 
distance and direction. Ona Mercator chart this is done as in lower latitudes. How- 
ever, as latitude increases, expansion of the latitude scale increases at a more rapid 
rate. For accurate results, it is essential that distances be measured in relatively short 
steps and that an accurate mid latitude be used for each step, as shown in figure 2511a. 
As latitude increases, the departure of a rhumb line from a great circle becomes greater, 
and rhumb lines lose some of their value. If they are used to approximate a great circle, 
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as in great-circle sailing, shorter legs are needed to retain a good approximation. Even 
visual bearing lines cannot accurately be represented by rhumb lines if the distance is 
great, unless a Mercator correction (tab. 1) is applied as in the case of radio bearings. 
Such reasons indicate using more suitable projections in high latitudes. 

On a chart with converging meridians, as one on the Lambert conformal projection, 
distance is measured by means of the latitude scale, as on a Mercator chart, but this 
scale is so nearly constant that any part of it can be used without introducing a sig- 
nificant error. A mile scale is sometimes shown in or near the margin of such a chart, 
and can be used anywhere on that chart. 

Since the meridians converge, a straight line makes a different angle with each 
meridian, as shown in figure 2510. For this reason, compass roses are not customarily 
shown on such a chart. If they do appear, each one applies only to the meridian on 
which it rs located. The navigator accustomed to using a Mercator chart can easily 
forget this point, and hence will do well to ignore compass roses. If a drafting machine 
is used, it should be aligned with the correct meridian each time a measurement is made. 
Since this precaution can easily be overlooked, especially by a navigator accustomed to 
resetting his drafting machine only when the chart is moved, and since the resulting 
error may be too small to be apparent but too large to ignore, it is good practice to 
discard this instrument when the Mercator chart is replaced by one with converging 
meridians, unless positive steps are taken to prevent error. 

The most nearly fool-proof and generally the most satisfactory method of measur- 
ing directions on a chart with converging meridians is to use a protractor, or some kind 
of plotter combining the features of a protractor and straightedge. One of the most 
popular is the type B-2 aircraft plotter (fig. 2511b) available to U.S. naval activities 
from the Aviation Supply Office at Philadelphia, or the AN plotter (or commercial 
counterpart) shown in figure 2511c. 
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SCALE AT MID MERIDIAN 


Figure 2511b.— Measuring a course on a Lambert conformal chart, by B-2 aircraft 
plotter. Note that measurement is made at the mid meridian. 
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If a course is to be meas- 
ured, the mid meridian of each 
leg should be used, as shown in 
figure 2511b. If a bearing is 
to be measured, the meridian 
nearest the point at which the 
bearing was determined should 
be used, as shown in figure 
25llc. Thus, in the usual case 
of determining the bearing of a 
landmark from a ship, the 
meridian nearest the ship should 
be used. In using either of the 
plotters shown in figures 2511b 
or 251lc, note that the center 
hole is placed over the meridian 
used, the straightedge part is 
placed along the line to be 
drawn or measured, and the 
angle is read on the protractor at 
the same meridian which passes 
under the center hole. It is 

| sometimes more convenient to 
lene invert the plotter, so that 
| the protractor part extends 


Ficure 2511¢c.—Measuring a bearing on a Lambert conformal O02 the opposite side of the 
chart, by AN plotter. Note that measurement is made at straightedge. 


the meridian nearest the ship. Tov plo t ting ori alana tions, 
angles are measured from grid north, using any grid meridian. Any convenient 
method can be used. If a protractor or plotter is being used for plotting grid 
directions, it is usually desirable to use the same instrument for plotting true direc- 
tions. The distance is the same whether grid or true directions are used. 


blbetn Fs 
READ BEARING 315° ON INNER 
SCALE AT MERIDIAN NEAREST A 


PIVOT HOLE OVER 
MERIDIAN NEAREST A 


Dead Reckoning 


2512. Polar dead reckoning.—In polar regions, as elsewhere, dead reckoning 
involves measurement of direction and distance traveled, and the use of this information 
for determination of position. 

Direction is normally determined by a compass, but in polar regions both magnetic 
and gyro compasses are subject to certain limitations not encountered elsewhere. 
However, the navigator who thoroughly understands the use of these instruments in 
high latitudes can get much useful information from them. It is wise to carry, in 
addition, some form of celestial compass, discussed in article 2515. The polar navigator 
should not overlook the value of radar tracking or visual tracking for determining 
direction of motion. This is discussed in article 2516. 

Speed or distance is normally measured by log or engine revolution counter, but 
these methods are not entirely suitable when the ship is operating in ice. The problem 
of determining speed or distance in ice is discussed in article 2516. 

2513. The magnetic compass depends for its directive force upon the horizontal 
intensity of the magnetic field of the earth. As the magnetic poles are approached, 
this force becomes progressively weaker until at some point the magnetic compass 
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becomes useless as a direction-measuring device. In a marginal area it is good practice 
to keep the magnetic compass under almost constant scrutiny, as it is somewhat erratic 
in dependability and its errors may change rapidly. Frequent compass checks by 
celestial observation or any other method available are wise precautions. A log of 
compass comparisons and observations is useful in predicting future reliability. 

The magnetic poles themselves are somewhat elusive, since they participate in 
the normal diurnal, annual, and secular changes in the earth’s field, as well as the more 
erratic changes caused by magnetic storms. Measurements indicate that the north 
magnetic pole moves within an elongated area of perhaps 100 miles in a generally 
north-south direction and somewhat less in an east-west direction. Normally, it is at 
the southern end of its area of movement at local noon and at the northern extremity 
twelve hours later, but during a severe magnetic storm this motion is upset and becomes 
highly erratic. Because of the motions of the poles, they are sometimes regarded as 
areas rather than points. There is some evidence to support the belief that several 
secondary poles exist, although such alleged poles may be anomalies (local attractions), 
possibly of intermittent or temporary existence. Various severe anomalies have been 
located in polar areas and others may exist. 

The continual motion of the poles may account, at least in part, for the large 
diurnal changes in variation encountered in high latitudes. Changes as large as 10° 
have been reported. 

Measurements of the earth’s magnetic field in polar regions are neither numerous 
nor frequent. The isogonic lines in these areas are close together, resulting in rapid 
change in short distances in some directions, and their locations are imperfectly known. 
As a result, charted variation in polar regions is not of the same order of accuracy as 
elsewhere. 

The decrease in horizontal intensity encountered near the magnetic poles, as 
well as magnetic storms, affects the deviation. Any deviating magnetic influence re- 
maining after adjustment, which is seldom perfect, exerts a greater influence as the 
directive force decreases. It is not uncommon for residual deviation determined in 
moderate latitudes to increase 10- or 20-fold in marginal areas. Interactions between 
correctors and compass magnets exert a deviating influence that may increase to a 
troublesome degree in high latitudes. The heeling magnet, correcting for both per- 
manent and induced magnetism, is accurately located only for one magnetic latitude. 
Near the magnetic pole its position might be changed, but this may induce sufficient 
magnetism in the Flinders bar to more than offset the change in deviation due to the 
change in the position of the heeling magnet. The relatively strong vertical intensity 
may render the Flinders bar a stronger influence than the horizontal field of the earth. 
When this occurs, the compass reading remains nearly the same on any heading. 

Another effect of the decrease in the directive force of the compass is a greater 
influence of frictional errors. This, combined with an increase in the period of the 
compass, results in greatly increased sluggishness in its return to the correct reading 
after being disturbed. For this reason the compass performs better in a smooth sea 
free from ice than in an ice-infested area where its equilibrium is frequently upset by 
impact of the vessel against ice. 

Magnetic storms affect the magnetism of a ship as well as that of the earth. 
Changes in deviation of as much as 45° have been reported during severe magnetic 
storms, although it is possible that such large changes may be a combination of 
deviation and variation changes. 

The area in which the magnetic compass is of reduced value cannot be stated in 
specific terms. In general, a remote-reading Flux Gate compass performs as well or 
better than a regular compass. A magnetic compass in an exposed position performs 
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better than one in a steel pilot house. The performance of the compass varies consider- 
ably with the type of compass, sensitiveness and period, thoroughness of adjustment, 
location on the vessel, and magnetic properties of the vessel. It also varies with local 
conditions. 

In a very general sense the magnetic compass can be considered of reduced re- 
liability when the horizontal intensity is less than 0.09 oersted, erratic when the field 
is less than 0.06 oersted, and useless when it is less than 0.03 oersted. The extent of these 
areas in the northern hemisphere is indicated in figure 2513. Similar areas extend 


120°E 105° E SOE 


FiGuRE 2513.—Arctic areas in which the ma i i i 
: gnetic compass is of reduced value. Inside th 
curves representing the 0.09, 0.06, and 0.03 oersted values of horizontal intensity the 
compass can be considered of reduced reliability, erratic, and useless, respectively. 


around the south magnetic pole, which is located at latitude 68°S, longitude 144°E 
not far from the eastern shore of the Ross Sea. Hydrographic Office charts 1701 N Eaey 
1701S show lines of equal horizontal intensity in the north and south polar regions 
respectively. _ However, the effectiveness of the magnetic compass is influenced alan 
by local conditions. A compass on a vessel making a voyage through the islands of 
the Canadian archipelago has been reported to give fair indication of direction in certain 
small areas where the horizontal intensity is less than 0.02 oersted, yet to be useless 
at some places where the horizontal intensity is greater than 0.04 bereterl 
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Despite its various limitations, the magnetic compass is a valuable instrument in 
much of the polar regions, where the gyro compass is also of reduced reliability. With 
careful adjustment, frequent checks, and a record of previous behavior, the, polar 
navigator can get much useful service from his instrument. 

When a compass is subjected to extremely low temperatures, there is danger of 
the liquid freezing. Sufficient heat to prevent this can normally be obtained from the 
compass light, which should not be turned off during severe weather. 

2514. The gyro compass depends for its operation upon the rotation of the earth 
about its axis. Its maximum directive force is at the equator, where the axis of the 
compass is parallel to the axis of the earth. As the latitude increases, the angle between 
these two axes increases. At the geographical poles the gyro compass has no directive 
force. 

The gyro compass is generally reliable to latitude 70°. At higher latitudes the 
disturbing effect of imperfections in compass or adjustment is magnified. Latitude 
adjustment becomes critical. Speed error increases as the speed of the vessel ap- 
proaches the rotational speed of the earth. Ballistic deflection error becomes large 
and the compass is slow to respond to correcting forces. Frequent changes of course 
and speed, often necessary when proceeding through ice, introduce errors which are 
slow to settle out. The impact of the vessel against ice deflects the gyro compass. 
which does not return quickly to the correct reading. 

The error increases and becomes more erratic as the vessel proceeds to higher 
latitudes. Extreme errors as large as 27° have been reported at latitudes greater than 
82°. The gyro compass probably becomes useless at about latitude 85°. At latitude 
70° the gyro error should be determined frequently, perhaps every four hours, by means 
of celestial bodies when these are available. As the error increases and becomes more 
erratic, with higher latitude, it should be determined more frequently. In heavy ice 
at extreme latitudes an almost constant check is desirable. The gyro and magnetic 
compasses should be compared frequently and a log kept of the results of these com- 
parisons and the gyro error determinations. 

Most gyro compasses are not provided with a latitude correction setting above 70°. 
Beyond this, correction can be made by either of two methods: (1) set the latitude 
and speed correctors to zero and apply a correction from a table or diagram obtainable 
from the manufacturer of the compass, or constructed as explained in article 640; or 
(2) use an equivalent latitude and speed setting. Both of these methods have proved 
generally satisfactory, although the second is considered: superior to the first because 
it at least partly corrects for errors introduced by a change in course. At least one 
gyro compass has been made with provision for setting the latitude corrector to 80°. 
As experience in high latitudes accumulates, improved gyro compass performance will 
undoubtedly become available. In certain later types of gyro compasses, facilities for 
their operation as directional gyros even to the poles is provided. 

2515. Celestial compasses.—In some areas neither the magnetic nor gyro compass 
provides adequate directional reference. In all areas of reduced compass reliability 
frequent celestial checks are desirable. Several instruments are available for making 
the celestial observations needed for determining heading in this manner. 

A pelorus, alidade, or azimuth circle can be used for measuring the relative or 
compass azimuth of a celestial body. Compass azimuth can then be compared with 
a computed true azimuth to determine compass error. However, this can become 
tedious and time-consuming when frequent heading checks are needed. Several in- 
struments provide a quick mechanical solution. 
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A sun compass indicates direction by means of a shadow cast by a shadow pin 
exposed to sunlight. The course on a horizontal, graduated azimuth dial is set opposite 
a lubber’s line aligned with the fore-and-aft axis of the vessel. By means of another 
dial adjusted by a latitude scale so as to be parallel to the plane of the equator, the 
shadow pin, perpendicular to the plane of this dial and hence parallel to the polar 
axis of the earth, is set to the local apparent time. When the vessel is on course, the 
shadow of the pin falls across the center of the local apparent time dial. In some 
models the local apparent time is maintained by clockwork; in others it is set frequently 
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Figure 2515.—An astro compass. 


by hand. The latitude and local apparent time (which varies with longitude) settings 
are adjusted from time to time to agree with the changing position of the vessel. The 
instrument is usable only when the sun is visible and when a knowledge of the position 
Is available. 
An astro compass is similar in principle to a sun compass, but is usable with any 
n estial body. When the device is set to the latitude of the observer and the local 
our angle and declination of the body, and rotated until the sighting assembly points 


toward the body, the true heading is i di : ; ‘ 
: , tj ’ : 
illustrated in figure 2515. g 1s indicated at the lubber’s line. This device is 
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A sky compass indicates direction by means of the polarizing effect of the earth’s 
atmosphere on sunlight. Unpolarized sunlight, upon entering the earth’s atmosphere, 
is scattered and becomes plane polarized, its vibrations being in a plane perpendicular 
to the line from the sun to the observer. When the sun is on the horizon, this plane 
is vertical. By means of a suitable analyzer of Polaroid material and Cellophane, the 
sky compass detects this plane and the vertical plane which is perpendicular to it, or 
in the direction of the sun. A possible 90° or 180° ambiguity exists, but this is not of 
practical significance because the relative brightness of the sky indicates which of the 
four possible directions is toward the sun. The instrument is set to local apparent 
time, and a clock maintains this time. The analyzer is then rotated until dark and light 
portions are of equal brightness, and the heading is indicated at the lubber’s line. 
Unlike the sun and astro compasses, the sky compass is maintained with its face in a 
level position, pointing at the zenith, which must be clear and unobstructed for an 
accurate reading. The sun itself need not be visible, and can even be several degrees 
below the horizon. Therefore, the compass can be used during twilight, when no 
other celestial bodies may be visible. For this reason it is sometimes called a twilight 
compass. It is most accurate when the zenith distance of the sun is 90°, and is seldom 
used when the sun is more than a few degrees from the horizon. Its usefulness arises 
principally from the fact that twilight periods in high latitudes are of several hours 
duration, during which time no celestial body is visible unless the moon or a bright 
planet is above the horizon. 

Any celestial compass must be aligned with the fore-and-aft axis of the craft, 
and is limited in its usefulness to periods when the celestial body being observed (the 
zenith in the case of the sky compass) is visible. For accurate results certain parts 
must be kept level. Despite their limitations, these are useful instruments in high 
latitudes and a ship operating in these areas should be provided with one or more of 
them. 

2516. Distance and direction in ice.—In ice-free waters, distance or speed is 
determined by some form of log or by engine revolution counter. In the presence of 
ice, however, most logs are inoperative or inaccurate due to clogging by the ice. Engine 
revolution counters are not accurate speed indicating devices when a ship is forcing 
its way through ice. With experience, one can estimate the speed in relation to ice, 
or a correction can be applied to speed by engine revolution counter. At best, however, 
these methods are seldom of the desired accuracy. 

If ranges and bearings of a land feature can be determined either visually or by 
radar, course and speed of the vessel or distance traveled over the ground can be 
determined by tracking the landmark and plotting the results. The feature used need 
not be identified. Ice can be used if it is grounded or attached to the shore. Course 
and speed or distance through the water can be determined by tracking a floating ice- 
berg or other prominent floating ice feature. However, an error may be introduced 
by this method if the effect of wind and current upon the floating feature is different 
than upon the ship. 

Example 1—The radar operator of a ship proceeding through ice measures the 
following bearings and ranges of a grounded iceberg: 


Time Bearing Range 

0835 028° 8,100 yds. 
0840 037° 7,600 yds. 
0845 047° 7,300 yds. 
0850 057° 7,000 yds. 


0855 066° 7,200 yds. 
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Figure 2516.—Determining course and speed by tracking an iceberg. 


Regquired.—The course and speed of the ship. 

Solution (fig. 2516).—The solution is conveniently made on a maneuvering board, 
H.O. 2665-10, but this form is not essential. 

(1) From R, representing the ship, plot points M,, M2, M;, M,, and M; repre- 
senting successive positions of the iceberg relative to the ship. 

(2) Fair a straight line through the points thus determined. 

(3) Measure the direction of line M,M;, 147°. This is the direction of the ice- 
berg relative to the ship. The direction of the ship’s motion relative to the iceberg 
is opposite, or 327°. Since the iceberg is stationary, this is the course of the ship. 

(4) Measure the length of line 14,M;, 5,000 yards or 2.5 miles. This is the dis- 
tance of relative motion, and since the iceberg is stationary, the distance traveled by 
the ship, in 20 minutes. The distance traveled in 60 minutes, or the speed, is 3X2.5= 
7.5 knots. This solution is shown by nomogram at the bottom of the maneuvering 


board. Vector er; represents the course and speed of the ship. 
Answers.—C 327°, S 7.5 kn. 
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Example 2.—Solve example 1 assuming the iceberg is estimated to be moving 
southwest at a speed of 1.5 knots. 

Solution (fig. 2516) —(1) Plot R, M,, M,, M,, M,, and M; and fair a straight line 
as in example 1. 

(2) From e, plot em, the course and speed vector of the iceberg, locating point m. 

(3) Determine the direction and speed of the ship relative to the iceberg as in 
steps (3) and (4) of example 1. Lay this off from m, locating point r2. The vector 
rym is the relative movement of the iceberg with respect to the ship. 

(4) Draw er:, the course and speed vector of the ship. 

Answers.—C 315°, S 7.3 kn. 

If speed only is required, the method can be simplified. Elapsed time of tracking 
and the relative distance covered can be determined by plot, as indicated above, or 
possibly from the radar scope directly. Speed may then be determined by nomogram 


Dt ; ‘ s 
or by the formula soe in which S is the speed in knots, D the distance in miles, 


3D 


and T the time in minutes. If distance is given in yards, the formula is S= T0907" 


and if in feet, S= If a standard distance or time is used, the formula can be 


gPis . 
100T 
further simplified because D or T becomes a constant. For instance, if a distance of 
five miles or 10,000 yards is used, s= or if a time interval of ten minutes is used, S= 
6D if D is in miles (€ if D is in yards, or > if D is in feet) 
1000 g 1000 

This is the basis of the Dutchman’s log, which can be used without tracking. A 
ship traveling at one knot covers one mile or about 6076.1 feet in 60 minutes, or ap- 
proximately 100 feet per minute. A length of 100 feet, or some fraction or multiple of 
this, can be measured off in a fore-and-aft direction along the ship, and the ends of the 
measured length marked. For maximum accuracy the longest possible line should be 
used. A man is then stationed at each mark to note the time of passing some object 
dead in the water, such as a prominent ice feature or an opening in pack ice. The 


elapsed time between marks is measured and the speed calculated, using S= ar if Dis 


measured in feet and T in minutes. In this application, T may be more conveniently 
60D 3D 60 


100T ~sT" For D=100 feet, S=m or speed is found by 


; ‘ 60 
dividing the number of seconds into 60. Thus, if T=15 seconds, the speed is 4 


15 
Or if D=250 tet S=7 dics 


Speed over the ground can be determined by two fixes. However, fixes relative 
to land are not suitable for this purpose unless the land is accurately located on the 
chart, or the same land features are used for both fixes. High-latitude electronic and 
celestial fixes, too, are sometimes of less than usual accuracy (arts. 2526-2535). 

2517. Tide, current, and wind.—Relatively little is known of tides and currents 
in the polar regions. The tables do not extend to these areas, but some information 
is given in the sailing directions. In general, tidal ranges are small, and the water 
in most anchorages is relatively deep. 

Currents in many coastal areas are strong and somewhat variable. When a vessel 
is operating in ice, the current is often difficult to determine because of frequent changes 


measured in seconds, when S= 


knots: “If? D=200 feet, S= 
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in course and speed of the vessel and inaccuracies in the measurement of direction and 
distance traveled. . 

In the vicinity of land, and in the whole antarctic area, winds are variable in 
direction, gusty, and often strong. Offshore, in the Arctic Ocean, the winds are not 
strong and are steadier, but ships rarely operate in this area. The wind in polar 
regions, as elsewhere, has two primary navigational effects upon vessels. First, its 
direct effect is to produce leeway. When a vessel is operating in ice, the leeway may 
be different from that in open water. It is well to determine this effect for one’s own 
vessel. The second effect is to produce wind currents in the sea. 

2518. Keeping the dead reckoning.—Because of the lack of facilities for fixing the 
position of a vessel in polar regions, accurate dead reckoning is even more important 
than elsewhere. The problem is complicated by the fact that the elements of dead 
reckoning, direction and distance, are usually known with less certainty than in lower 
latitudes. This only heightens the need for keeping the dead reckoning with all the 
accuracy obtainable. This may usually be accomplished by careful hand plotting on 
the available charts or plotting sheets. 

Mechanical dead reckoning equipment is generally less accurate than a carefully- 
kept hand plot. Older models of such equipment cannot be set to a higher latitude 
than 70°. Newer equipment has provision for setting to latitude 80°. Dead reckoning 
equipment has been used beyond its maximum range by setting to a lower latitude and 
applying a correction, but this procedure is of questionable advisability because of the 
error introduced by a gyro compass also operating beyond its range. This equipment 
is intended for use with the Mercator projection. When a different projection is used, 
better results are generally obtainable by setting the equipment to latitude 0°, and 
letting its latitude indications represent change in latitude, and its difference of longi- 
tude indications represent miles in an east-west direction. 


Piloting 


2519. Piloting in high latitudes is basically no different from that elsewhere. How- 
ever, in polar regions piloting is the primary method of marine navigation. As pre- 
viously indicated, dead reckoning is difficult and generally less accurate than in lower 
latitudes. Celestial navigation has limited application. Electronic navigational aids 
are almost nonexistent. 

Piloting is associated with proximity to land and shoal water. A ship in polar 
regions is seldom far from land, and the areas are not so accurately surveyed that the 
navigator can be sure that uncharted shoals are not nearby. 

Piloting is characterized by an alertness not required when a vessel is far from 
danger of grounding. Nowhere is this alertness more necessary than in polar regions. 
Added to the usual reasons for constant vigilance are the uncertainties of charted in- 
formation and the lack of detail, as discussed in article 2509. 

2520. Aids to navigation are virtually nonexistent in polar regions. There are no 
lighthouses, few beacons, and very few buoys. Channels and shoals are not marked 
and may not even be indicated on the chart. A few radiobeacons are available, notably 
along the northern coast of Russia. Other radio transmitters are occasionally available 
for use as beacons. y 

_ 2521, Natural landmarks are plentiful in some areas, but their usefulness is re- 
stricted by the difficulty in identifying them, or locating them on the chart. Along 
many of the coasts the various points and inlets bear a marked resemblance to each 
other. The appearance of a coast is often very different when many of its features are 
obliterated by a heavy covering of snow or ice than when it is ice-free. 
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2522. Bearings are useful, but have limitations. When bearings on more than two 
objects are taken, they may fail to intersect at a point because the objects may not be 
charted in their correct relation to each other. Even a point fix may be considerably 
in error geographically if all of the objects used are shown in correct relation to each 
other, but in the wrong position on the earth. However, in restricted waters it is 
usually more important to know the position of the vessel relative to nearby land and 
shoals than its latitude and longitude. The bearing and distance of even an unidentified 
or uncharted point are valuable. 

When a position is established relative to nearby landmarks, it is good practice to 
use this to help establish the identity and location of some prominent feature a con- 
siderable distance ahead, so that this feature, in turn, can be used to establish future 
positions. 

In high latitudes it is not unusual to make use of bearings on objects a considerable 
distance from the vessel. Because of the rapid convergence of the meridians in these 
areas, such bearings are not correctly represented by straight lines on a Mercator chart. 
If this projection is used, the bearings should be corrected in the same manner that 
radio bearings are corrected (using table 1), since both can be considered great circles. 
Neither visual nor radio bearings are corrected when plotted on a Lambert conformal 
chart. 

2523. Soundings are so important in polar regions that echo sounders are custom- 
arily operated continuously while the vessel is under way. It is good practice to have 
at least two such instruments, preferably those of the recording type and having a 
wide flexibility in the range of the recorder. In few parts of the polar regions have 
enough soundings been obtained and made available to charting agencies to permit 
adequate portrayal of the bottom configuration. However, since depth of water is a 
primary consideration in avoiding an unwanted grounding, a constant watch should 
be maintained to avoid unobserved shoaling. 

Polar regions have relatively few shoals, but in some areas, notably along the 
Labrador coast, a number of pinnacles and ledges rise abruptly from the bottom. These 
constitute a real danger to vessels, since they are generally not surrounded by any ap- 
parent shoaling. In such an area, or when entering an unknown harbor or any area of 
questionable safety, it is good practice to send one or more small craft ahead with 
portable sounding gear. 

In very deep water, of the order of 1,000 fathoms or more, the echo returned from 
the bottom is sometimes masked by the sound of ice coming in contact with the hull, 
but this is generally not a problem when the bottom is close enough to be menacing. 

The hand lead is of little value to a ship underway in ice, because the ice generally 
prevents its effective use unless the vessel is stopped. 

If a ship becomes beset by ice, so that steerage way is lost and the vessel drifts 
with the ice, it may be in danger of grounding as the ice moves over a shoal. Hence, 
it is important that soundings be continued even when beset. If necessary, a hole 
should be made in the ice and a hand lead used. A vessel with limited means for 
freeing itself may prudently save such means for use only when there is danger of 
grounding. 

Useful information on the depth of water in the vicinity of a ship can sometimes 
be obtained by watching the ice. A stream of ice moving faster than surrounding ice, 
or a stretch of open water in loose pack ice often marks the main channel through shoal 
water. A patch of stationary ice in the midst of moving ice often marks a shoal. 

Knowledge of earth formations may also prove helpful. The slope of land is often 
an indication of the underwater gradient. Shoal water is often found off low islands, 
spits, etc., but seldom near a steep shore. Where glaciation has occurred, the moraine 
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deposits are likely to have formed a bar some distance offshore. Sa rocks on 
pinnacles are more likely to be encountered off a rugged shore than near a low, sandy 
beach. of Sea ; 

2524. Anchorages.—Because good anchorages are not plentiful in high latitudes, 
there is an understandable temptation to be less demanding in their selection. This 
is dangerous practice, for in polar regions some of the requirements are accentuated. 
The factors to be considered are: . 

1. Holding quality of the bottom. In polar regions a rocky bottom or one with only 
fair to poor holding qualities is not uncommon. Sometimes the bottom is steep or 
irregular. Since the nature of the bottom is seldom adequately shown on charts, a 
wise precaution is to sample the bottom, and sound in the vicinity before anchoring. 

2. Adequacy of room for swing. Because high winds are frequent along polar 
shores. sometimes with little or no warning, long scopes of anchor chain are customarily 
used. Some harbors are otherwise suitable, but allow inadequate room for swing 
of the vessel at anchor, or even for its yaw in a high wind. If a vessel is to anchor in 
an unsurveyed area, the area should first be adequately covered by small boats with 
portable sounding gear to detect any obstructions. 

3. Protection from wind and sea. In polar regions protection from wind is probably 
the most difficult requirement to meet. Generally, high land is accompanied by 
strong wind blowing directly down the side of the mountains. Polar winds are extremely 
variable, both in direction and speed. Shifts of 180° accompanied by an increase in 
speed of more than 50 knots in a few minutes have been reported. It is important 
that ground tackle be in good condition and that maximum-weight anchors be used. 
All available weather reports should be obtained and a continuous watch kept on the 
local weather. Whenever a heavy blow might reasonably be anticipated, the main 
engines should be kept in an operating condition and on a standby status. Heavy 
seas are seldom a problem. 

4. Availability of suitable exit in event of extreme weather. In ice areas it is important 
that a continuous watch be kept to prevent blocking of the entrance by ice, or actual 
damage to the vessel by floating ice. However, in an unsurveyed area it may be 
dangerous to shift anchorage without first sounding the area. It is a wise precaution 
to do this in advance. Unless the vessel is immediately endangered by ice, it is gener- 
ally safer to remain at anchor with optimum ground tackle and use of engines to assist 
in preventing dragging, than to proceed to sea in a high wind, especially in the presence 
of icebergs and growlers, and particularly during darkness. 

5. Availability of objects for position determination. The familiar polar problem 
of establishing a position by inaccurately charted or inadequately surveyed landmarks 
is accentuated when an accurate position is desired to establish the position of an anchor. 
Sometimes a trial and error method is needed, and it may be necessary to add land- 
marks located by radar or visual observation. Because of chart inadequacy, the 
suitability of an anchorage, from the standpoint of availability of suitable landmarks, 
cannot always be adequately predicted before arrival. 

An unsurveyed harbor should be entered with caution at slow speed, with both 
the pilot house and engine room force alerted to possible radical changes in speed or 
course with little or no warning. The anchor should be kept ready for letting go on 
short notice and should be adequately attended. An engine combination providing 
full backing power should be maintained. 

2525. Sailing directions for high latitudes contain a wealth of valuable informa- 
tion acquired by those who have previously visited the areas. However, since high 
latitudes have not been visited with the frequency of other areas, and since they are 
inadequately surveyed, the sailing directions for polar areas are neither as complete 
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nor as accurate as for other areas, and information on unvisited areas is completely 
lacking. Until traffic in high latitudes increases and the sailing directions for these 
areas incorporate the additional information obtained, unusual caution should accom- 
pany their use. Each vessel that enters polar regions can help correct this condition 
by recording accurate information and sending it to the U. S..Navy Hydrographic 
Office or its counterpart in other countries. 


Electronic Navigation 


2526. Propagation.—In general, radio wave propagation in high latitudes follows 
the same principles that apply elsewhere, as described in chapter X. However, certain 
anomalous conditions occur, and although these are but imperfectly understood, and 
experience to date has not always seemed consistent, there is much that has been 
established. An understanding of 
these conditions is important if maxi- 
mum effective use is to be made of 
electronics in high latitudes. 

Because of the influence of the 
ionosphere (art. 1008) upon radio wave 
propagation, the most disruptive ef- 
fects are associated with ionospheric 
disturbances, one aspect of the fa- 
miliar magnetic storms. These have 
been found to be related to sunspot 
activity, and this association provides 
a basis for their prediction. Warn- 
ings based upon such predictions are 
broadcast by radio station WWYV, 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and by major U. S. 
Navy radio stations. Such warn- 
ings, usually broadcast several hours 
before the start of a disturbance, are 
confined to the expected Aloe Ficurb 2526.—The auroral zone of the northern 
Predictions of intensity or duration ‘hemisphere. 
have not been possible. 

Severe ionospheric disturbances affect radio wave propagation throughout the 
world, but the most erratic and persistent effects occur in the auroral zones. The 
auroras (aurora borealis or “northern lights’? in the northern hemisphere, and the 
aurora australis or “southern lights” in the southern hemisphere) are believed to be 
caused by emissions from the sun. When the emitted particles enter the earth’s 
magnetic field, they tend to follow the earth’s lines of force downward toward the 
geomagnetic poles (art. 706). When they encounter the ionosphere, they become 
luminous, constituting the aurora familiar to the night observer in high latitudes. The 
maximum auroral activity occurs in two belts, each about 600 miles wide and centered 
at about 1,200 miles from one of the geomagnetic poles, as shown in figure 2526. In 
the auroral zones, the aurora is a common occurrence, being visible on nearly any dark, 
clear night. Frequency of occurrence decreases with increased distance from the 
zones. During magnetic storms the auroral zones have a tendency to shift outward 
from the geomagnetic poles. 

When an ionospheric disturbance occurs, fading and ionospheric absorption in- 
crease. The maximum usable frequency (art. 1008) decreases, and the minimum useful 
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high frequency increases. In extreme cases, the entire band of useful frequencies dis- 
appears, resulting in a radio blackout which may continue for any period from a few 
minutes to several days. In the auroral zones, higher frequencies used for communica- 
tion have been known to be blacked out for as long as two weeks. The return to normal 
usually occurs first on lower frequencies. 

During the early stages of an ionospheric disturbance, the path of propagation may 
deviate erratically from normal, resulting in erroneous direction finder bearings and 
consol readings. . 

Because of the shift of the auroral zones during a magnetic storm, radio propagation 
within the usual positions of the belts may improve. Transmission is usually of greater 
range along radial lines from the geomagnetic poles than across these lines. 

Very low frequencies (10-30 ke) originating outside the auroral zone are not af- 
fected appreciably by ionospheric disturbances, and propagation between 30 and 200 
ke may even improve. This is believed to be due to a great increase in the density of 
the lowest (D) layer of the ionosphere, which acts as a wave guide for lower frequencies, 
while absorbing higher frequency transmissions. 

In polar regions, long-range, high frequency propagation is sometimes erratic 
even when conditions seem normal, and the usual procedure for selection of optimum 
working frequencies for communication is not always valid. The shielding effect of 
mountains seems to be greater than in lower latitudes. 

2527. Radar.—lIn polar regions, where fog and long periods of continuous daylight 
or darkness reduce the effectiveness of both celestial navigation and visual piloting, and 
where other electronic aids are generally not available, radar is particularly valuable. 
Its value is further enhanced by the fact that polar seas are generally smooth, re- 
sulting in relatively little oscillation of the shipborne antenna. When ice is not present, 
relatively little sea return is encountered from the calm sea. 

However, certain limitations attend the use of radar in polar regions. Similarity 
of detail along the polar shore is even more apparent by radar than by visual ob- 
servation. Lack of accurate detail on charts adds to the difficulty of identification. 
Identification is even more of a problem when the shore line is beyond the radar horizon 
and accurate contours are not shown on the chart. When an extensive ice pack extends 
out from shore, accurate location of the shore line is extremely difficult. 

Good training and extensive experience are needed to interpret accurately the 
returns in polar regions where ice may cover both land and sea. A number of icebergs 
close to a shore may be too close together to be resolved, giving an altered appearance 
to a shore line, or they may be mistaken for off-lying islands. The shadow of an iceberg 
or pressure ridge and the lack of return from an open lead in the ice may easily be 
confused. Smooth ice may look like open water. In making rendezvous, one might 
inadvertently close on an iceberg instead of a ship. 

As with visual bearings, radar bearings need correction for convergency unless the 
objects observed are quite close to the ship. 

2528. Loran is usable in polar regions, but the coverage is greatly restricted. 
As shown in the coverage diagram, figure 1302a, Loran-A groundwave coverage extends 
into the edge of the arctic in several places. The skywave coverage extends some 
distance beyond. Extensive areas in the arctic and all of the antarctic are without 
coverage. 

2529. Other electronic aids are virtually nonexistent in polar regions. 

The radio direction finder is useful when the few transmitting stations are within 
range. One of the principal uses of RDF in polar regions is to assist in locating other 
vessels, for rendezvous or other purposes. This is particularly true in an area of many 
icebergs, where radar may not distinguish between ships and icebergs. 
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Consol is available in the Norwegian Sea between Norway and Greenland. 

The echo sounder is highly useful, as indicated in article 2523, and is operated 
continuously in high latitudes. 

Sonar is useful primarily for detecting ice, particularly growlers. Since about 
2 to % of the ice is under water, its presence can sometimes be detected by sonar when 
it is overlooked by radar or visual observation. 


Celestial Navigation 


2530. Celestial navigation in high latitudes.—Of the various types of navigation, 
celestial is perhaps least changed in polar regions. However, certain special con- 
siderations are applicable. 

Because of the limitations of other forms of navigation, as discussed earlier in this 
chapter, celestial navigation provides the principal means of determining geographical 
position. However, as indicated in article 2522, position relative to nearby dangers is 
usually of more interest to the polar navigator than geographical position. Since 
ships in high latitudes are seldom far from land, and since celestial navigation is at- 
tended by several limitations, discussed in article 2531, its use in marine navigation 
is generally confined to the following applications: 

1. Navigation while proceeding to and from polar regions. 

2. Checking the accuracy of dead reckoning. 

3. Checking the accuracy of charted positions of landmarks, shoals, etc. 

4. Providing a directional reference, either by means of a celestial compass (art. 
2515) or by providing a means of checking the magnetic or gyro compass. 

Although its applications are limited, celestial navigation is important in high 
latitudes. Application 3 above, and application 4, even more so, can be of great value 
to the polar navigator. 

2531. Celestial observations.—The best celestial fixes are usually obtained by 
star observations during twilight. As the latitude increases, these periods become 
longer, providing additional time for observation. But with this increase comes longer 
periods when the sun is just below the horizon and the stars have not yet appeared. 
During this period, which in the extreme condition at the pole lasts for several days, 
no celestial observations may be available. The moon is sometimes above the horizon 
during this period and bright planets, notably Venus and Jupiter, may be visible. With 
practice, the brighter stars can be observed when the sun is 2° to 3° below the horizon. 

Beyond the polar circles the sun remains above the horizon without setting during 
part of the summer. The length of this period increases with latitude. At Thule, 
Greenland, about 10° inside the arctic circle, the sun remains above the horizon for four 
months. During this period of continuous daylight the sun circles the sky, changing 
azimuth about 15° each hour. A careful observation, or the average of several observa- 
tions, each two hours provides a series of running fixes. An even better check on posi- 
tion is provided by making hourly observations and establishing the most probable 
position at each observation. Sometimes the moon is above the horizon, but within 
several days of the new or full phase it provides lines of position nearly parallel to the 
sun lines and hence of limited value in establishing fixes. 

During the long polar night the sun is not available and the horizon is often in- 
distinct. However, the long twilight, a bright aurora, and other sources of polar light 
(art. 2504) shorten this period. By adapting their eyes to darkness, some navigators 
can make reasonably accurate observations throughout the polar night. The full 
moon in winter remains above the horizon more than half the time and attains higher 
altitudes than at other seasons. 
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In addition to the long periods of darkness in high latitudes, other conditions are 
sometimes present to complicate the problem of locating the horizon. During daylight 
the horizon is frequently obscured by low fog, frost smoke, or blowing snow, yet the sun 
may be clearly visible. Hummocked sea ice is sometimes a problem, particularly at 
low heights of eye. Nearby land or an extensive ice foot can also be troublesome. 
Extreme conditions of abnormal refraction are not uncommon in high latitudes, some- 
times producing false horizons and always affecting the refraction and dip corrections. 

Because of these conditions, it is advisable to be provided with an artificial-horizon 
sextant (art. 1513). This instrument is generally not used aboard ship because of the 
excessive acceleration error encountered as the ship rolls and pitches. However, in 
polar regions there is generally little such motion and in the ice there may be virtually 
none. Some practice is needed to obtain good results with an artificial-horizon sextant, 
but these results are sometimes superior to those obtainable with a marine sextant, and 
when some of the conditions mentioned above prevail, the artificial-horizon sextant may 
provide the only means of making an observation. Better results with this instrument 
can generally be obtained if the instrument is hung from some support, as it generally 
is when used in aircraft. 

An artificial horizon (art. 1512) can sometimes be used effectively, even an im- 
provised one, as by placing heavy lubricating oil in a bucket. 

It is sometimes possible to make better observations by artificial-horizon sextant 
or artificial horizon from a nearby cake of ice than from the ship. 

Clouds and high fog are frequent in high latitudes, but it is not uncommon, 
particularly in the antarctic, for the fog to lift for brief periods, permitting an alert 
navigator to obtain observations. 

As the latitude increases, an error of time has less effect upon altitude. At the 
equator an error of four seconds in time may result in an error in the location of the 
position line of as much as one mile. At latitude 60° a position error of this 
magnitude cannot occur unless the timing error is eight seconds. At 70° nearly 12 
seconds are needed, and at 80° about 23 seconds are needed for such a position error. 

Polaris is of diminished value in high northern latitudes because of its high altitude. 
At high latitudes the second correction to observed altitude (a;) becomes greater. The 
almanac makes no provision for applying this beyond latitude 68°. Bodies at high 
altitudes are not desirable for azimuth determination, but if Polaris is used, the use of 
the actual azimuth given at the bottom of the Polaris tables of the Nautical Almanac 
is of increased importance because of its larger variation from 000° in high latitudes. 
No azimuth is provided beyond latitude 65°. 

In applying a sextant altitude correction for dip of the horizon, one should use 
height of eye above the ice at the horizon, instead of height above water. The difference 
between ice and water levels at the horizon can often be estimated by observing ice near 
the vessel. 

2532. Low-altitude observations.—Because of large and variable refraction at 
low altitudes, navigators customarily avoid observations below some minimum, usually 
5° to 15°, if higher bodies can be observed. In polar regions low-altitude observations 
are often the only ones available. The sun, moon, and planets remain low in the sky 
for relatively long periods, their diurnal motion being nearly horizontal. The only 
lower limit is that imposed by the horizon itself. In fact, good observations can some- 
times be made without a sextant by noting the time at which either the upper or lower 
limb is tangent to the horizon. To such an observation sextant altitude corrections are 
applied as for a marine sextant without an index correction. 

_ Correction of low-altitude observations made by marine sextant is discussed in 
article 1632. Ifa bubble or other artificial-horizon sextant is used, corrections are made 
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as for higher altitudes, being careful to use the refraction value corrected for tempera- 
ture, or to make a separate correction for air temperature. In addition, a correction for 
atmospheric pressure (tab. 24) is applied if of sufficient size to be of importance. 

Solution of low-altitude observations is discussed in article 2010. 

2533. Abnormal refraction and dip.—Tables of refraction correction are based upon 
a standard atmosphere. Variations in this atmosphere result in changes in the refrac- 
tion, and since the atmosphere is seldom exactly standard, the mean refraction is seldom 
the same as shown in the tables. Variations from standard conditions are usually not 
great enough to be troublesome. 

In polar regions, however, it is normal for the atmosphere to differ considerably 
from the standard, particularly near the surface. This affects both refraction and dip, 
as indicated in article 1606. Outside polar regions, variations in refraction seldom 
exceed 2’ or 3’, although extreme values of more than 30’ have been encountered 
In polar regions refraction variations of several minutes are not uncommon and an 
extreme value of about 5° has been reported. This would produce an error of 300 
miles in a line of position. The sun has been known to rise as much as ten days before 
it was expected. 

Most celestial observations in polar regions produce satisfactory results, but the 
high-latitude navigator should be on the alert for abnormal conditions, since they occur 
more often than elsewhere, and have greater extreme values. A wise precaution is to 
apply corrections for air temperature (tab. 23) and atmospheric pressure (tab. 24), 
particularly for altitudes of less than 5°. 

Abnormal dip affects the accuracy of celestial observations equally at any altitude, 
if the visible horizon is used. Such errors may be avoided in any one of four ways: 

1. The artificial-horizon sextant may be used, as indicated in article 2531. 

2. When stars are available, three stars may be observed at azimuth intervals of 
approximately 120°, (or four at 90° intervals, five at 72°, etc.). Any error in dip 
or refraction will alter the size of the enclosed figure, but will not change the location 
of its center unless the dip or refraction error varies in different directions. The stars 
should preferably be at the same altitude. 

3. The altitude of a single body may be observed twice, facing in opposite directions. 
The sum of the two readings differs from 180° by twice the sum of the index and dip 
corrections (also personal and instrument corrections, if present). This method assumes 
that dip is the same in both directions, an assumption that is usually approximately cor- 
rect. Also, the method requires that the arc of the sextant be sufficiently long and the 
altitude of the body sufficiently great to permit observation of the back sight in the 
opposite direction. In making such observations, it is necessary that allowance be 
made for the change of altitude between readings. This may be done by taking a 
direct sight, a back sight, and then another direct sight at equal intervals of time, 
and using the average of the two direct sights. 

4. A correction for the difference between air and sea temperatures (art. 1607) 
may be applied to the sextant altitude. This will often provide reasonably good 
results. However, there is considerable disagreement in the manner in which temper- 
ature is to be measured, and in the factor to use for any given difference. Therefore, 
the validity of this correction is not fully established. 

There is still much to be learned regarding refraction and even with all known 
precautions, results may occasionally be unsatisfactory. 

2534. Sight reduction in polar regions is virtually the same as elsewhere. Compu- 
tation can be made by nearly any method. In H.O. Pub. No. 214, tabulations are not 
extended below an altitude of 5°, but this method can be used for lower altitudes, which 
are not uncommon in polar regions, by selecting an assumed position some distance away, 
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in the general direction of the body. Thus, if the altitude is 2°, an assumed position oe 
(180 miles) nearer the body (4° is a better choice to allow for possible error in the dead 
reckoning and for adjustment for a convenient assumed position) should result in a 
computed altitude of 5° or more. This method will result in an unusually long altitude 
difference, but the error introduced will be negligible if the assumed position is in the 
direction of the body, and the chart used is one on which a straight line is a close approx- 
imation to a great circle. A Lambert conformal chart is satisfactory for this purpose. 
An example of such a solution is given in article 2010. 

Some navigators prefer to use another method of sight reduction. Both H.O. 
Pub. No. 208 and H.O. Pub. No. 211 are suitable for this purpose, but perhaps the 
most satisfactory method is H.O. Pub. No. 249, which provides solutions down to the 
visible horizon for any height of eye to be anticipated aboard ship and for any reasonable 
altitude difference. However, except for certain specified stars, the method is limited 
to celestial bodies having declinations not exceeding 30°. This provides for the sun, 
moon, planets, and a number of good navigational stars. Having been designed for 
air navigation, H.O. Pub. No. 249 provides computed altitudes to the nearest whole 
minute, and azimuth to the nearest whole degree. For low altitudes this precision is 
realistic. 

From latitude 70° to the pole, hour angles in H.O. Pub. No. 249 are tabulated at 
intervals of 2°. Near the pole this interval could be greatly increased because of the 
small diameter of the parallels of latitude. Based upon this and the fact that azimuth 
approaches LHA +180° near the north pole (360°—LHA near the south pole), various 
special methods have been suggested for high latitudes, providing very short tables. 
However, there is considerable advantage in using familiar methods and avoiding special 
ones of limited application and often of little advantage. 

One special method of considerable interest is conveniently applicable only within 
about 5° of the pole, a higher latitude than is usually attainable by ships. This is the 
method of using the pole as the assumed position. At this point the zenith and pole 
coincide and hence the celestial equator and celestial horizon also coincide, and 
the systems of coordinates based upon these two great circles of the celestial 
sphere become identical. The declination is computed altitude, and GHA replaces 
azimuth. A “toward”’ altitude difference is plotted along the upper branch of the 
meridian over which the body is located, and an “away” difference is plotted in the 
opposite direction, along the lower branch. Such a line or its AP is advanced or retired 
in the usual manner. This method is a special application of the meridian altitude 
sometimes used in lower latitudes. Beyond the limits of this method the meridian 
altitude can be used in the usual manner (art. 2103) without complications and with 
time of transit being less critical. However, table 29, for reduction to the meridian, 
extends only to latitude 60°. Tables providing a correction to permit use of the 
pole-assumed-position method with the polar stereographic projection at considerable 
distance from the pole have been prepared, but are rarely used, and never by mariners. 
These are known as the Ellsworth Tables. 

2535. Plotting lines of position from celestial observations.—Lines of position 
from celestial observations in polar regions are plotted as elsewhere, using an assumed 
position, altitude difference, and azimuth. If a Mercator chart is used, the error in- 
troduced by using rhumb lines for the azimuth line (a great circle) and line of position 
(a smal] circle) is accentuated. This can be overcome by using a good dead reckoning 
or estimated position as the assumed position or by using a chart on a more favorable 
projection. 

If a chart with nonparallel meridians, such as the Lambert conformal, is used, the 
true azimuth should be plotted by protractor or plotter and measured at the meridian 
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of the assumed position. On a chart having a grid overprint the true azimuth can be 
converted to grid azimuth, using the longitude of the assumed position, and the direction 
measured from any grid line. This method involves an additional step, with no real 
advantage. 

Lines of position from high-altitude observations, to be plotted as circles with the 
geographical position as the center (art. 2011), should not be plotted on a Mercator 
chart because of the rapid change of scale, resulting in distortion of the circle as plotted 
on the chart. 

Lines of position are advanced or retired as in any latitude. However, the move- 
ment of the line is no more accurate than the estimate of the direction and distance 
traveled, and in polar regions this estimate may be of less than usual accuracy. In 
addition to his problem of estimating direction of travel, the polar navigator may 
encounter difficulty in accurately plotting the direction determined. If an accurate 
gyro compass is used, the ship follows a rhumb line, which is accurately shown only on 
a Mercator chart. If a magnetic compass is used, the rapid change in variation may 
be a disturbing factor. If the ship is in ice, the course line may be far from straight. 

Because of the various possible sources of error involved, it is good practice to avoid 
advancing or retiring lines for a period longer than about two hours. When the sun 
is the only body available, best results can sometimes be obtained by making an ob- 
servation every hour, retiring the most recent line one hour and advancing for one hour 
the line obtained two hours previously. The present position is then obtained by dead 
reckoning from the running fix of an hour before. Another technique is to advance 
the one or two previous lines to the present time for a running fix. A third method is 
to drop a perpendicular from the dead reckoning or estimated position to the line of 
position to obtain a new estimated position, from which a new dead reckoning plot 
is carried forward to the time of the next observation. A variation of this method is 
to evaluate the relative accuracy of the new line of position and the dead reckoning or 
estimated position run up from the previous position and take some point between 
them, halfway if no information is available on which to evaluate the relative ac- 
curacies. None of these techniques is suitable for determining set and drift of the 
current. 

2536. Rising, setting, and twilight data are tabulated in the almanacs to latitude 
72° N and 60°S. Within these limits the times of these phenomena are determined 
as explained in chapter XVIII. 

Beyond the northern limits of these tables the values can be obtained from a 
series of graphs given near the back of the Air Almanac. These graphs are shown in 
appendix W. For high latitudes, graphs are used instead of tables because graphs give 
a clearer picture of conditions, which may change radically with relatively little change 
in position or date. Under these conditions interpolation to practical precision is 
simpler by graph than by table. In those parts of the graph which are difficult to read, 
the times of the phenomena’s occurrence are themselves uncertain, being altered con- 
siderably by a relatively small change in refraction or height of eye. 

On all of these graphs any given latitude is represented by a horizontal line, and 
any given date by a vertical line. At the intersection of these two lines the duration 
is read from the curves, interpolating by eye between curves. 

The ‘“Semiduration of Sunlight” graph gives the number of hours between sunrise 
and meridian transit or between meridian transit and sunset. The dot scale near the 
top of the graph indicates the LMT of meridian transit, the time represented by the 
minute dot nearest the vertical date line being used. If the intersection occurs in the 
area marked “‘sun above horizon,” the sun does not set; and if in the area marked “sun 
below horizon,’ the sun does not rise. 
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Example 1.—Find the zone time of sunrise and sunset at lat. 71°30/0 N, long. 
10°00’0 W near Jan Mayen Island, on August 25, 1958. 


Solution.— 
August 25 


LMT 1202 LAN, from top of graph 
dv (—) 20 
ZT 1142 LAN 
semidur. 840 from graph 


ZT 0302 sunrise (— semidur.) 
ZT 2022 sunset (+ semidur.) 


A vertical line through August 25 passes nearest the dot representing LAN 1202 
on the scale near the top of the graph. This is LMT; at longitude 10°00‘0 W the ZT 
is 20™ earlier, or at 1142. The intersection of the vertical date line with the horizontal 
latitude line occurs between the 8" and 9" curves, at approximately 8" 40™. Hence, 
sunrise occurs at this interval before LAN and sunset at this interval after LAN. 

The “Duration of Twilight” graph gives the number of hours between the beginning 
of morning civil twilight (center of sun 6° below the horizon) and sunrise, or between 
sunset and the end of evening civil twilight. If the sun does not rise, but twilight does 
occur, the time taken from the graph is half the total length of the single twilight period, 
or the number of hours from beginning of morning twilight to LAN, or from LAN to 
end of evening twilight. If the intersection occurs in the area marked “continuous 
twilight or sunlight,” the center of the sun does not get more than 6° below the horizon; 
and if in the area marked “no twilight nor sunlight,” the sun remains more than 6° 
below the horizon throughout the entire day. 

Example 2.—Find the zone time of beginning of morning twilight and ending 
of evening twilight at the place and date of example 1. 


Solution.— 
Twilight Twilight 
ZT 0302 sunrise, from example 1 ZT 2022 sunset, from example 1 
dur. 153 from graph dur. 153 from graph 
ZT 0109 morning twilight ZT 2215 evening twilight 


The intersection of the vertical date line and the horizontal latitude line occurs 
approximately one-sixth of the distance from the 2" line toward the 15 20™ line; or at 
about 1" 53™. Morning twilight begins at this interval before sunrise, and evening 
twilight ends at this interval after sunset. 

The ‘‘Semiduration of Moonlight”? graph gives the number of hours between 
moonrise and meridian transit or between meridian transit and moonset. The dot 
scale near the top of the graph indicates the LMT of meridian transit, each dot repre- 
senting one hour. The phase symbols indicate the date on which the principal moon 
phases occur, the open circle indicating full moon and the dark circle indicating new 
moon. If the intersection of the vertical date line and the horizontal latitude line 
falls in the “moon above horizon’ or “moon below horizon” area, the moon remains 
above or below the horizon, respectively, for the entire 24 hours of the day. 

If approximations of the times of moonrise and moonset are sufficient, the values 
of semiduration taken from the graph can be used without adjustment. For more 
accurate results, the times on the required date and the adjacent date (the following 
date in west longitude and the preceding date in east longitude) should be determined, 


and an interpolation made for longitude, as in any latitude, since the intervals given 
are for the Greenwich meridian. 
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Example 3.—Find the zone time of moonrise and moonset at lat. 74°00/0 N, 
long. 108°00‘0 W on May 16, 1958, and the phase of the moon on this date. 


Solution.— 
May 16 May 17 
LMT 0952 LMT 1036 meridian transit, from graph 
da. (+) 12 da (+) 12 
ZT 1004 ZT 1048 meridian transit 
semidur. 8'48™ semidur. 9'55™ from graph 
ZT 0116 ZT 0053 (moonrise — semidur.) 
BL Hel 852 ZT 2048 (moonset + semidur.) 
Moonrise Moonset 
ZT 0116 May 16 ZT 1852 May 16 
ZT 0053 May 17 ZT 2043 May 17 
diff. (—) 23 diff. (+)111 
23X108.0/360 (—)7 111X108.0/360 (+)33 
ZT 0109 ZT 1925 


The phase is crescent, about three days before new moon. The LMT of meridian 
transits are found by noting the intersections of the vertical date lines with the dot 
scale near the top of the graph, interpolating by eye. At longitude 108°00‘0 W the 
ZT is 12™ later. The semiduration is found by noting the position, with respect to the 
semiduration curves, of the intersection of the vertical date line with the horizontal 
latitude line. This interval is subtracted from the time of meridian transit to obtain 
moonrise, and added to obtain moonset. These solutions are made for both May 16 
and 17, and the difference determined in minutes. The adjustment to be applied to 
the ZT on May 16 at Greenwich is determined by multiplying this difference by the 
ratio 4/360. The phase is determined by noting the position of the vertical date 
line with respect to the phase symbols. If the answer indicates that the phenomenon 
occurs on a date differing from that desired, a new solution should be made, adjusting 
the starting date accordingly. The phenomenon may occur twice on the same day, 
or it may not occur at all. In high latitudes the effect on the time of moonrise and 
moonset of a relatively small change in declination is considerably greater than in 
lower latitudes, resulting in greater differences from day to day. 

Sunlight, twilight, and moonlight graphs are not available for south latitudes. 
Beyond latitude 65°S, the northern hemisphere graphs can be used for determining 
the semiduration or duration, by using the vertical date line for a day when the declina- 
tion has the same numerical value but opposite sign. The time of meridian transit 
and the phase of the moon are determined as explained above, using the correct date. 
Between latitudes60°S and65°S solution is made by interpolation between the tables 
and the graphs. 

Several other methods of solution of these phenomena are available. The Tide 
Tables tabulate sunrise and sunset from latitude 76°N to 60°S. A supplement 
to the American Ephemeris of 1946, entitled Tables of Sunrise, Sunset, and Twilight, 
provides tabulations from latitude 75° N to 75°S and graphs for semiduration of sun- 
light and duration of twilight, with separate graphs for civil, nautical, and astronomical 
twilights. Semiduration or duration can be determined graphically by means of a 
diagram on the plane of the celestial meridian (art. 1432), or by computation. When 
computation is used, solution is made for the meridian angle at which the required 
negative altitude occurs. The meridian angle expressed in time units is the semi- 
duration in the case of sunrise, sunset, moonrise, and moonset; and the semiduration 
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of the combined sunlight and twilight, or the time from meridian transit at which 
morning twilight begins or evening twilight ends. For sunrise and sunset the altitude 
used is (—)50’. Allowance for height of eye can be made by algebraically subtracting 
(numerically adding) the dip correction from this altitude. The altitude used for 
twilight is (—)6°, (—)12°, or (—)18° for civil, nautical, or astronomical twilight, 
respectively. The altitude used for moonrise and moonset is —34’—SD-+HP, where 
SD is semidiameter and HP is horizontal parallax, from the daily pages of the Nautical 
Almanac. The time sight formula can be used for making the computation: 


hav t=sec L ese p cos s sin (s—h), 


where t=meridian angle, s=%4(h+L+p), h=altitude, L=latitude, and p=90°—d for 
L and d (declination) same name and 90°+d for L and d contrary name. Another 
formula which can be used is 


cos t=sec L sec d (sin h—sin L sin d), 


with the same notation as above. 
General 


2537. Ice.—Several references have been made to ice. The almost constant pres- 
ence of large quantities of ice is one of the distinctive features of polar regions, and is 
one of the primary considerations in any operations in these areas. The subject of 
ice in the sea is covered in chapter XXXVI. 

2538. Knowledge of polar regions.—Operations in polar regions are attended by 
hazards and problems not encountered elsewhere. Lack of knowledge, sometimes 
accompanied by fear of the unknown, has prevented navigation in these areas from 
being conducted with the same confidence with which it is pursued in more familiar 
areas. As experience in high latitudes has increased, much of the mystery surrounding 
these areas has been dispelled, and operations there have become more predictable. 

Before entering polar regions, the navigator will do well to acquaint himself with 
the experience of those who have preceded him into the areas and under the conditions 
he anticipates. This information can be found in a growing literature composed of 
the accounts of explorers, reports of previous operations in high latitudes, articles in 
professional journals, and several books on operations in polar regions. Some of it is 
given in various volumes of sailing directions, particularly those for Antarctica (H.O. 
Pub. No. 27). Additional information is available at the U.S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office. 

The search for knowledge should not be confined to navigation. The wise polar 
navigator will seek information on living conditions, survival, geography, ice, climate 
and weather, and operational experience of others who have been to the same area. 
As elsewhere, knowledge and experience are valuable. 

2539. Planning, important in any operation, is vital to the success of polar naviga- 
tion. The first step to adequate planning is the acquisition of full knowledge, as dis- 
cussed in article 2538. No item, however trivial, should escape attention. The ship 
should be provided with all the needed charts, publications, and special navigational 
material. All available data and information from previous operations in the area 
should be studied. Key personnel should be adequately instructed in polar navigation 
prior to departure or while en route to the polar regions. Forecasts on anticipated ice 
and weather conditions should be obtained before departure and after getting under 
way. All equipment should be put in top operating condition. All material should 
be carefully inspected for completeness and condition. The navigator should make 
certain that all items of equipment are familiar to those who willuse them. Thisis par- 
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ticularly true of items not generally used at sea, such as charts on an unfamiliar projec- 
tion, or a bubble sextant. Do not asswme anything that can be known. On the 
adequacy and thoroughness of the advanced planning and preparation, perhaps more 
than anything else, will depend the success of polar navigation. 


Problems 


2510a. Convert the following true directions to grid directions using (1) a con- 
vergency of one, (2) a convergency of 0.866. (Give answers to nearest whole degree. ) 


True Latitude Longitude 
157° N 27° W 
353° N 114°E 
118% N) 63° EK 
042° S 147° W 


Answers.—(1) 184°, 239°, 181°, 255°; (2) 180°, 254°, 173°, 275°. 
2510b. Convert the following grid directions to true directions using (1) a con- 
vergency of 0.629, (2) a convergency of one. 


Grid Latitude Longitude 
003° N 174° W 
148° S 9° W 
ro N 64° EF 
256° Sao 155° ER 


answers: (1) 02542; 15491357" 159° )(2) 189% 572 021°. 1012. 
2516a. The radar operator of a ship proceeding through ice measures the following 
bearings and ranges of an iceberg: 


Time Bearing Range 

1430 110° 4,000 yds. 
1435 127° 3,300 yds. 
1440 139° 2,600 yds. 
1445 163° 2,300 yds. 
1450 188° 2,500 yds. 
1455 206° 3,100 yds. 


Required.—(1) The course and speed of the ship if the iceberg is stationary. 

(2) The course and speed of the ship if the iceberg is moving north at two knots. 

Answers.—(1) C 075°, S 6.5 kn.; (2) C 059°, S 7.3 kn. 

2516b. A navigator measures off a distance of 300 feet in a fore-and-aft direction 
along the deck and stations a man at each end of this line. A stop watch is started 
when a prominent ice feature is opposite the forward man. When the after man 
reports that the same feature is opposite him, the watch is stopped, and the elapsed 
time is found to be 34 seconds. 

Required.—Speed. 

Answer.—S 5.3 kn. 

2536a. Find the zone time of sunrise and sunset at lat. 79°20‘0N, long. 33°00‘0 
E, on August 31, 1958. 

Answers.—Sunrise, ZT 0119; sunset, ZT 2219. 

2536b. Find the zone time of beginning of morning civil twilight, sunrise, sunset, 
and ending of evening civil twilight at lat. 67°30'0 N, long. 167°00'0 W, on May 4, 1958. 

Answers.—Morning twilight, ZT 0105; sunrise, ZT 0305; sunset, ZT 2105; evening 
twilight, ZT 2305. 
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2536c. Find the zone time of moonrise and moonset at lat. 82°30/0N, long. 56°15/0 
W, on June 23, 1958, and the phase of the moon on this date. 

Answers.—Moonrise, ZT 0904; moonset, ZT 0315; phase, crescent, about one day 
before first quarter. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
LIFEBOAT NAVIGATION 


Before Emergency Arises 


2601. Introduction.—The methods and techniques used in lifeboat navigation are 
those available at the time. With full equipment, lifeboat navigation differs little from 
that aboard ship. More often, however, it is a matter of improvising equipment from 
available materials, and developing procedures from a knowledge of basic principles. 
Ingenuity is often essential. The officer who navigates by blindly “following the 
steps” may be of little more value in a lifeboat devoid of familiar navigational equip- 
ment than the man who has never set foot on the bridge of a ship. The wise officer 
becomes thoroughly familiar with the theory of navigation: the celestial triangle, the 
circle of equal altitude, and the other basic principles involved. He should be able 
to identify the most useful stars, and know how to solve his sights by any widely used 
method, because his favorite method may not be available. He should be able to 
construct a plotting sheet with a protractor, and use distress signaling equipment. 
Familiarity with the coordinates (latitude and longitude) of land points in the area 
of operations, ability to interpret wind and weather signs, knowledge of the ocean 
currents, and skill in handling a small boat are parts of the practical navigator’s basic 
education which assume their greatest importance in an emergency. For the navi- 
gator prepared with such knowledge, and a determination to succeed, the situation is 
never hopeless. Some method of navigation is always available. 

2602. Emergency navigation kit——In time of national emergency, the prudent 
navigator will provide each lifeboat with a kit containing the equipment which it is 
practical to carry for emergency navigational purposes (art. 2603). Even in peacetime 
it is good practice to have one such kit permanently located in the chart house or the 
wheel house so that it can be quickly transferred to a lifeboat when needed. 

The least preparation made should be a check-off list of items to be assembled if 
time permits, so that nothing will be overlooked. Such a list can be helpful even if 
one or more emergency kits have been provided. The list should be kept in a prominent 
place on the bridge or near the lifeboats, perhaps framed under glass. All officers 
should be familiar with its location and should be acquainted with the location and 
identity of each item listed. 

Junior officers or reliable crew members should be assigned the duty of bringing 
to their stations, during abandon ship drill, emergency navigational equipment not 
permanently stowed in the boats. A senior officer should then check each item against 
the equipment check-off list to ascertain that nothing has been overlooked. 

2603. Equipment.—If practicable, full navigational equipment should be provided. 
As many as possible of the items in the following list should be included. Al! of these 
except a timepiece, and possibly a sextant and radio, can be kept in the emergency 
navigation kit recommended in article 2602. 

1. Notebook suitable for use as a deck log and for performing computations. 
Several items of information should be written in this notebook in advance, so as to 
be available when and if needed. Such items include the latitude and longitude of 
various places in the area of operation; any desired information on currents and weather ; 
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declination and SHA of several widely scattered stars, with any needed information 
on identifying them; desired notes and tables from this chapter and elsewhere ; any 
desired general information, such as a list of poisonous fish and those items which may 
prove useful for survival. This section of the notebook should be brief and the items 
limited to those most essential in time of emergency. 

2. Charts and other plotting materials. A pilot chart is most suitable for lifeboat 
use, both for plotting and as a source of information on variation of the compass, 
shipping lanes, currents, winds, and weather. Charts for both the summer and winter 
seasons should be included. During World War II pilot charts were printed on water- 
proof material suitable for use in a lifeboat. Plotting sheets (art. 323) are useful but 
not essential if charts are available. The plotting sheets should cover the latitudes 
in which the ship operates. Universal plotting sheets (art. 324) may be preferred, 
particularly if the latitude coverage is large. Several maneuvering boards, H.O. 2665— 
10, (art. 1212) and several sheets of cross-section paper (preferably with ten squares per 
inch) should be included, as these have many uses. 

3. Plotting equipment. Pencils, erasers, straightedge, protractor, dividers and 
compasses (not essential, but useful), and a knife or pencil sharpener should be included. 
Preferably, the straightedge and protractor should be combined in a single device 
constituting some kind of plotter (art. 605). A ruler graduated in inches and fractions 
may be useful. 

4. Timepiece. A good watch is needed if longitude is to be determined astronom- 
ically. This watch should be waterproof or kept in a waterproof container which permits 
reading and winding of the watch without exposing it to the elements. The watch 
should be wound regularly and a record kept of its error and rate of change. Even 
if one or more such watches are available, the possibility of taking along the chro- 
nometers should not be overlooked. 

5. Sextant. A marine sextant should be taken along if possible. However, since 
this may be impractical, a lifeboat sextant, or materials for constructing one, should 
be provided. Several commercially manufactured lifeboat sextants have been made 
available, particularly during wartime. A lifeboat sextant can be made of wood or 
other rigid material, two small mirrors, and a pivot. The graduations of the are 
should be double those of a compass rose (an angle of 5° should be labeled 10°, etc.). 
It is not necessary to provide a vernier, or means of adjusting the sextant, since 
accuracy of 0°1 is satisfactory for lifeboat use. 

6. Almanac. A Nautical Almanac for the current year is desirable. In an emer- 
gency an almanac for another year can be used for stars and the sun without serious 
error by lifeboat standards, if suitable adjustment is made (art. 2617). Some form of 
long-term almanac, as that given in appendix X, might well be copied or pasted in 
the notebook suggested as item 1, above. 

7. Tables. Some form of table will be needed for reducing celestial observations. 
The most suitable is one that does not require much space. If a table of trigonometric 
functions (either logarithmic or natural) is provided, formulas should be included with 
them. It is not wise to trust the memory for such vital information. A set of tables 
similar to H.O. Pub. No. 214 can be made at 5° intervals of t,d,and L. Only one page 
is needed for each latitude entry (5°) if declination is limited to about 30° (sufficient for 
bodies of the solar system and many stars), entries are given to the nearest 0°1 for 
altitudes and 1° for azimuth, and the delta (4) values are omitted. Traverse tables 
and others given in this chapter are useful. 

8. Compass. Each lifeboat is required to carry a magnetic compass. A deviation 
table for each compass should be made while in port, with magnetic material in its 
normal place. It would be well to check the accuracy of each table periodically. 
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9. Flashlight. A flashlight is required to be carried in each lifeboat. The batteries 
should be replaced from time to time, as necessary. Extra batteries and bulbs might 
well be carried. 

10. Portable radio. If a portable radio is available, be sure it is included. Whether 
this is one of the transmitting-receiving sets approved by the Federal Communications 
Commission for lifeboat use, or merely a small receiver of limited range owned by a 
crew member, do not overlook it, as it may be used as a radio direction finder. 

2604. Position of ship.—A knowledge of the position of the vessel at the time it is 
abandoned is of great importance. The officer on watch on the bridge should never 
permit himself to become careless in the matter of keeping a mental note of the ap- 
proximate position of the vessel. During wartime, or whenever the possibility of 
abandoning ship might reasonably be anticipated, the radio operator should be pro- 
vided with a list of advance dead reckoning positions. 


Abandoning Ship 


2605. Before lowering boats.—The period between the decision to abandon ship 
and the actual leaving of the vessel is a highly important one. It is also a period of 
mental strain and possible confusion. The degree to which the crew can be prepared 
for the ordeal ahead depends upon the amount of time available and the thoroughness 
of the preparation that has been made. If there has been advance warning of the 
possibility of the decision, certain preparations can be made before the decision is 
reached. If time permits, after the decision to abandon ship has been made, the radio 
operator should send a final distress message, giving the ship’s position and any other 
pertinent information. It will be important later to know whether an acknowledgment 
of receipt of the message was received. Any available time can be wisely used to check 
the navigational equipment in each boat and assemble missing items. There may be 
time to make a last minute check of position of the ship, position of any nearby land, 
set and drift of current, present and forecast weather, watch error, and date. These 
items should be written down. Perhaps the chart can be taken along. Equipment 
should be properly secured before lowering the boats. In a rough sea it may be de- 
sirable to lower the sextant, chronometer, and radio into the boat after it is afloat. 

2606. Establishing command.—The identity of the person in command of each 
boat, and the over-all commander, should be firmly established. Almost invariably 
this will be the senior officer present. In a lifeboat, perhaps more than in any other 
circumstances, strong leadership is required if the confidence of the crew is to be main- 
tained. The officer whom the crew respects as a man, admires as a seaman, and rec- 
ognizes as a gentleman will have little or no trouble with discipline and cooperation 
of all on board. 

Morale is a prime consideration, and it grows in importance with the passage of 
time. The person in command should be recognized as the final authority in all 
matters, but it is important that he give to each person an opportunity to be heard, and 
that he keep all hands fully informed of the bad as well as of the good. Decisions will 
be more acceptable if the crew has been informed of each consideration as it arises, 
and so has been somewhat prepared. Complete fairness and impartiality are essential. 

2607. Estimate of the situation.—Perhaps the first item which should engage the 
attention of the person in command, after the lifeboat has cleared the stricken vessel, 
is the questioning of each person aboard to collect all the useful information available. 
It is well to determine what is known regarding the position of the ship, ocean currents, 
weather, astronomy, navigation, seamanship, sailing, etc. Find out who owns watches 
and what each owner knows about the error and rate of his watch. Establish a routine 
for winding and comparing them. No useful skill or knowledge should be overlooked ; 
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all should be fully considered in making the important decision of whether to remain 
in the vicinity of the disaster in the hope of rescue, or to attempt to reach land or a more 
heavily traveled shipping lane. ' 

This decision of whether to stay or leave may be the most important one of the 
entire experience. Until comparatively recent times there was no problem. Because 
there was virtually no hope of assistance, the lifeboat crew had to rely upon itself. 
Since the development of modern communication and rescue facilities, however, it is 
often wiser to remain than to complicate the rescue problem by increasing the area to 
be searched. 

The decision should not be made until careful consideration has been given to all 
factors, nor should it be delayed longer than necessary. Considerations vary with the 
circumstances, but certainly the following should be included: 

Was a distress message sent before the ship was abandoned? Did it include the 
position of the ship? How accurate was the position? Is there any reasonable doubt 
that the message was received? If no message was sent, how soon will the ship be 
missed? What rescue facilities are available? How far away are they and how long 
will it be before help arrives? How conspicuous is the lifeboat? What facilities are 
available for attracting attention, either visually or by radar? How proficient is the 
crew in using such equipment? Is aradio transmitter available? What is the probable 
running time to the nearest land in several directions, considering the prevailing winds 
and currents, the motive power available, and the ability of the crew to use it? How 
long will the fresh water and rations last, and will they be sufficient to sustain the crew 
in the physical exertion required? 

If the decision is to stay, how will the crew occupy its time, remembering the 
increased morale problem with an idle crew? How will position be maintained, or 
regained if the boat drifts? Would it be practical to wait two or three days, perhaps, 
in the hope of rescue, and then to set out for land if help does not come? 

If the decision is to leave, where should the boat head? How soon can a well- 
traveled shipping lane be reached? In time of war, where is the enemy and where are 
friends? How large and conspicuous is the land in each direction, considering the low 
height of eye in a lifeboat? It may oe better to head for conspicuous land 500 miles 
away than for a small, low island 200 miles away, particularly if the latter is in a direc- 
tion of unfavorable winds or currents, or takes the boat farther away from shipping 
lanes. 

Avoid, if possible, a hasty decision that will later be recognized as unwise. Dis- 
cuss the matter thoroughly with the crew, and when the decision is made, inform them 
of the reason for it. Do this in a manner that will invite their confidence and support. 
Inform them of the best estimate of the situation. 

2608. Selecting the route.—It is not always desirable to head directly for the 
objective. A longer route with favorable winds and currents may be quicker. A 
longer route by way of shipping lanes may enhance the possibility of rescue. 

With clear skies, latitude can be found with relatively crude equipment. But 
unless accurate Greenwich time is available, longitude cannot be found astronomically, 
even with the best equipment; nor is a nonastronomical method likely to be available. 
In the absence of reliable longitude information, it is better to head for a point at the 
latitude of the destination but so far east or west of it that no reasonable doubt will exist 
as to the direction of land when that latitude is reached. The distance of the point from 
the destination depends upon the degree of uncertainty of the longitude, remembering 
that this uncertainty is likely to increase with time. This method of “parallel sailing”’ 


was used for centuries before a method of determining or ‘‘discovering” longitude at 
sea was developed. 
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If the objective has a considerable extent in a north-south direction, the need for 
a final east-west leg is less critical, and in attempting to reach a continent or very large 
island, one need not consider it at all. In the absence of better information, an east 
or west course should be selected from the outset, since most large land masses of the 
earth are oriented in a general north-south direction. 

2609. Keeping boats together.—If more than one boat is launched, every effort 
should be made to keep them together. While the person in charge of each boat is 
responsible for decisions regarding his boat, considerable advantage is to be gained by 
keeping the boats together and recognizing one person, logically the senior officer 
present, as the over-all commander. Since navigational equipment and skill probably 
will differ widely from boat to boat, the benefits of any accurate navigation can be 
shared by all if the boats are close together. Other knowledge can be exchanged, 
equipment shared, and rations distributed equitably. It may be wise to shift some 
personnel among the boats, perhaps on a periodic basis, either to effect a better balance 
of skill and knowledge, or for morale purposes. 

2610. Lookout.— Always there is the possibility of sighting another vessel. Hence, 
a lookout should be posted at all times. This becomes of even greater importance 
when approaching land, or if the location of all land along the route is not known. If 
it is possible to rig a metal object high in the boat, this should be done to enhance the 
possibility of detection by radar. 


Dead Reckoning 


2611. Importance of dead reckoning.—Of the various kinds of navigation, dead 
reckoning alone is always available in some form. It should never be neglected, but in 
a lifeboat it is of more than average importance. A close check should be kept on the 
direction and distance made good, and all disturbing elements such as wind and current 
should be carefully evaluated. Long voyages have been successfully completed by 
this method alone, and landfalls have been made with surprising accuracy. This is 
not meant to minimize the importance of other methods of determining position, but 
with the methods generally available in a lifeboat, one may well find that, during the 
first few days, his dead reckoning positions are more accurate than those determined 
by other methods. If the means of determining direction and distance—the elements 
of dead reckoning—are accurate, it might be well to make an adjustment to the dead 
reckoning only after consistent indication of the magnitude and direction of its error. 
The dropping of the dead reckoning at each uncertain ‘fix’ is at best a questionable 
procedure. The conflicting information likely to be available calls for careful analysis 
and good judgment on the part of the navigator. 

2612. Deck log.—From the beginning a careful log should be kept. The date and 
time of abandoning ship should be the first entry, followed by navigational information 
available, and the various important decisions and the reasons for them. Since the 
conservation of paper may be important, record only the essentials of the important 
items, but do not overlook the recording in considerable detail of the selection of a 
commanding officer, changes in command, deaths, missing persons, and navigational 
information. 

The best determination of the position of abandoning ship should be recorded, 
followed by a full account of courses, distances, positions, winds, currents, and leeway. 
No important navigational information should be left to memory if it can be recorded. 

2613. Direction.—As one of the elements of dead reckoning, direction is an impor- 
tant item. As indicated in article 2603, a deviation table for each lifeboat compass 
should be determined in port, and checked periodically. At the first convenient oppor- 
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tunity after abandoning ship the accuracy should be checked on the course to be 
followed. . 

If an almanac, accurate Greenwich time, and the necessary tables are available, 
the azimuth of any celestial body can be computed and this value compared with the 
azimuth as measured by the compass. If it is difficult to observe the compass azimuth, 
select a body dead ahead and note the compass heading. The difference between 
computed and observed azimuths is compass error. This is of more immediate value 
than deviation, but if the latter is desired, it can be determined by applying to the 
compass error the variation, from the pilot chart. ; 

Several unique astronomical situations occur, permitting determination of azimuth 
without computation: 

Polaris is always within 2° of true north for observers between the equator and 
latitude 60°N. When this star is directly above or below the celestial pole, its azimuth 
is exactly north at any latitude. This occurs approximately when the trading star of 
either Cassiopeia (€ Cassiopeiae) or the big dipper (Alkaid) is directly above or directly 
below Polaris (fig. 2621). When a line through the trailing stars and Polaris is 
horizontal, the maximum correction should be applied. Below latitude 50° this can 
be considered 1°; and between 50° and 65°, 2°. If Cassiopeia is to the right of 
Polaris, the azimuth is 001° (or 002°), and if to the left, 359° (or 358°). The south 
celestial pole is located approximately at the intersection of a line through the longer 
axis of the southern cross with a line from the northernmost star of Triangulum Aus- 
trale perpendicular to the line joining the other two stars of the triangle. No conspic- 
uous star marks this spot (figs. 2205-2208). 

Meridian transit. Any celestial body bears due north or south at meridian transit, 
either upper or lower. This is the moment of maximum (or minimum) altitude of the 
body. However, since the altitude at this time is nearly constant during a considerable 
change of azimuth, the instant of meridian transit may be difficult to determine. If 
time and an almanac are available, and the longitude is known, the time of transit can 
be computed. 

Body on prime vertical. If any method is available for determining when a body 
is on the prime vertical (due east or west), the compass azimuth at this time can be 
observed. Table 25 provides this information. Any body on the celestial equator 
(declination 0°) is on the prime vertical at the time of rising or setting. For the sun 
this occurs at the time of the equinoxes (art. 1419). The star Mintaka (6 Orionis), 
the leading star of Orion’s belt, has a declination of approximately 0°3 S and can be 
considered on the celestial equator. For an observer near the equator, such a body is 
always nearly east or west. Because of refraction and dip, the azimuth should be 
noted when the center of the sun or a star is a little more than one sun diameter (half a 
degree) above the horizon. The moon should be observed when its upper limb is on 
the horizon. 

Body at rising or setting. Except for the moon, the azimuth angle (art. 1428) 
of a body is almost the same at rising as at setting, except that the former is toward the 
east and the latter toward the west. If the azimuth is measured both at rising and set- 
ting, true south (or north) is midway between the two observed values, and the differ- 
ence between this value and 180° (or 000°) is the compass error. Thus, if the compass 
aaa of a body is 073° at rising, and 277° at setting, true south (180°) is at 
073°-+-2 
“8 Ait 175° by compass, and the compass error is 5° E. This method may be 
in error if the boat is moving rapidly in a north or south direction. If the declination 
and latitude are known, the true azimuth of any body at rising or setting can be deter- 
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mined by means of a diagram on the plane of the celestial meridian (art. 1432) or by 
computation (art. 2125). For this purpose the body (except the moon) should be con- 
sidered as rising or setting when its center is a little more than one sun diameter (half a 
degree) above the horizon, because of refraction and dip. 

The direction of the sun in relation to the hands of a watch is sometimes advocated, 
but the limitations of this method are too great to permit general application. 

A simple nonastronomical method can be used for determining the deviation. 
An object that will float but not drift rapidly before the wind is thrown overboard. 
The boat is then steered as steadily as possible in the opposite direction to that desired. 
At a distance of perhaps half a mile, or more if the floating object is still clearly in 
view, the boat is turned around in the smallest practicable radius, and headed back 
toward the floating object. The magnetic course is midway between the course 
toward the object and the reciprocal of the course away from the object. Thus, 
if the boat is on compass course 151° while heading away from the object, 
and 337° while returning, the magnetic course is midway between 337° and 

° ° 
1519+ 180°=331°, or SBI A833 40% Since 334° magnetic is the same as 337° 
by compass, the deviation on this heading is 3° W. 

If a compass is not available, any celestial body can be used to steer by, if its 
diurnal apparent motion is considered. A reasonably straight course can be steered 
by noting the direction of the wind, the movement of the clouds, the direction of the 
waves, or by watching the wake of the boat.. A line can be secured to the side of the 
boat at a point amidships or forward. The line should tend parallel to the center line 
of the boat if on a straight course. The angle between the center line and the wake is 
an indication of the amount of leeway. The accuracy of the towed-object or wake 
method is affected adversely by a cross sea. 

A body having a declination the same as the latitude of the destination is over 
the destination once each day, at the time when its hour angle is the same as the longi- 
tude, measured westward through 360°. At this time it should be dead ahead if the 
boat is following the great circle leading directly through the destination. 

2614. Motive power.—A lifeboat is equipped with one or more of the following 
means of locomotion: oars, hand-operated propeller, motor, sail. Of these, only sail 
offers a practical means of travel over an extended period of time. Men living in an 
open boat, perhaps on reduced rations, should not attempt to expend their strength 
on hand locomotion, except for short periods. Likewise, the comparatively small 
fuel supply in a motorboat should be hoarded jealously. It may be desperately needed 
later, as for landing through a surf, preventing the boat from drifting onto a rocky 
coast, or making the land when a strong current is carrying the boat past an island. 

A sail should be rigged, for in it lies the best hope of reaching distant land. If 
the standard lifeboat sail is not available, a substitute can usually be devised, using the 
boat cover, or even clothing, and oars. 

2615. Distance can be determined directly between accurate fixes, but generally 
it is found by means of speed and elapsed time. A loaded lifeboat will not travel fast, 
under normal conditions. With fair wind and weather it may make good a speed of 
about two knots through the water. Hence the importance of wind and current. 
The navigator used to observing the sea from a high bridge usually overestimates 
his speed in a lifeboat, where he is only a few feet from the water. With practice, his 
ability should improve. 

Speed may be determined by using a form of chip log. Attach a long line to a 
heavy, floating object. Put one knot in the line twelve or fifteen fathoms from the 
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object, and another just ten fathoms (or any convenient distance) from the first. 
Stream the device over the side and let the line run out freely, noting the elapsed time 
between passage of the two knots through the hand. A variation of this is the Dutch- 
man’s log. A floating object is thrown overboard at the bow, and the elapsed time 
required for a known length along the centerline to pass it is noted. If a line is attached 
to the object, it may be used many times. With either variation, it Is well to tie the 
bitter end of the line to the boat, to minimize danger of losing the whole device 
overboard. 
With either the chip or Dutchman’s log, the speed is determined by the formula: 


60 seconds per minute X60 minutes per hour Xfeet between marks 


: 6,000 feet per mileX seconds of elapsed time 


This is equal to: 


__3,600Xfeet between marks _0.6 Xfeet between marks 
~ 6,000 seconds of elapsed time —_ seconds of elapsed time 


S 


Since the feet between marks is constant, a convenient number can be selected. Thus, 
if the length is 16% feet, the formula becomes 


‘Z 10 ; 
~ seconds of elapsed time 


If the elapsed time is ten seconds, the boat is traveling at one knot; if five seconds, at 
two knots; if eight seconds, at 1% knots, etc. 

If a watch is not available, a simple pendulum may be devised to time the interval. 
A piece of string with a weight attached, of a length of 9.8 inches (to the center of gravity 
of the weight), will, when suspended, make a complete swing (back and forth) once every 
second. For a pendulum 39.1 inches long the period is two seconds. With practice, 
time can be estimated with fair accuracy. 

It is not always possible to head directly along the course to the destination, 
because of adverse winds. It is better to make good progress in the general direction 
desired than none at all, and much better on morale. However, at times conditions 
may be so adverse that it will be best to drop sail until the wind shifts or abates. At 
such a time a sea anchor should be streamed to minimize loss of precious mileage, 
and, in severe conditions, to keep the boat headed into the sea. 

2616. Position by dead reckoning.—Plotting can be done directly on a pilot 
chart or plotting sheet. If this proves too difficult, or if an independent check is desired, 
some form of mathematical reckoning may be useful. Table 2616, 
Angle Factor a simplified traverse table, can be used for this purpose. This is a 

; critical-type table, various factors being given for limiting values 
of certain angles. To find the difference or change of latitude, in 


’ ‘ : minutes, enter the table with course angle, reckoned from north or 
41 c : south toward the east or west. Multiply the distance run, in miles, 
49 06 by the factor. To find the departure, in miles, enter the table with 
56 : : : 
63 e s the complement of the course angle. Multiply the distance run, in 
ee 0.3 miles, by the factor. To convert departure to difference of longi- 
81 a tude, in minutes, enter the table with mid latitude. Divide the 
87 : 
0.0 


departure by the factor. 
Example.—A lifeboat travels 26 miles on course 205°, from 
Taste 2616.—Simpli- 1 41°44’N, d 56°21’ W. 
fied traverse table. Required.—Latitude and longitude of the point of arrival. 
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Solution.—The course angle is 205°—180°=S25°W, and the complement is 
90°—25°=65°. The factors corresponding to these angles are 0.9 and 0.4, respectively. 
The difference of latitude is 26<0.9=23’ (to the nearest minute) and the departure is 
26X0.4=10 mi. Since the course is in the southwestern quadrant, in the northern 
hemisphere, the latitude of the point of arrival is 41°44’ N—23’=41°21’N. The 
factor corresponding to the mid latitude 41°32’ N is 0.7. The difference of longitude is 
10+-0.7=14’. The longitude of the point of arrival is 56°21’W-+14’=56°35/ W. 

Answer.—L 41°21’ N, d 56°35’ W. 


Celestial Navigation 


2617. Celestial coordinates.—Almanac information, particularly declination and 
Greenwich hour angle of bodies, is important to celestial navigation. If the current 
Nautical Almanac is available, there is no problem. If the only copy available is for 
a previous year, it can be used for the sun, Aries, and stars without serious error, by 
lifeboat standards. However, for greater accuracy, proceed as follows: For de- 
clination of the sun, enter the almanac with a time that is earlier than the correct time 
by 5°49™ times the number of years between the date of the almanac and the correct 
date, adding 24° for each February 29 that occurs between the dates. If the date is 
February 29, use March 1 and reduce by one the number of 24" periods added. For 
GHA of the sun or Aries determine the value for the correct time, adjusting the minutes 
and tenths of are to agree with that at the time for which the declination is determined. 
Since the adjustment never exceeds half a degree, care should be used when the value is 
near a whole degree, to prevent the value from being in error by 1°. Appendix X is a 
long-term almanac giving values of GHAY, and GHA and declination of the sun. 
Instructions for its use are included in the appendix. A reproduction of this almanac 
might profitably be included in the navigational kit mentioned in article 2602. 

If no almanac is available, a rough approximation of the declination of the sun 
can be obtained as follows: Count the days from the given date to the nearer solstice 
(June 21 or December 22). Divide this by the number of days from that solstice to 
the equinox (March 21 or September 23), using the equinox that will result in the given 
date being between it and the solstice. Multiply the result by 90°. Enter table 2616 
with the angle so found, and extract the factor. Multiply this by 23°45 to find the 
declination. 

Example 1.—The date is August 24. 

Required.—The approximate declination of the sun. 

Solution.—The number of days from the given date to the nearer solstice (June 
21) is 64. There are 94 days between June 21 and September 23. Dividing and 
multiplying by 90°, 

64 6 is 

94% 90 =O ad. 

The factor from table 2616 is 0.5. The declination is 23°45X0.5=11°7. It is known 
to be north because of the date. 

Answer.—Dec. 11°7N. 

The accuracy of this solution can be improved by considering the factor of table 
2616 as the value for the mid angle beween the two limiting ones (except that 1.00 
is correct for 0° and 0.00 is correct for 90°), and interpolating to one additional decimal. 
In this instance the interpolation would be between 0.50 at 59°5 and 0.40 at 66°. 
The interpolated value is 0.47, giving a declination of 11°0 N. Still greater accuracy 
can be obtained by using a table of natural cosines instead of table 2616. By natural 
cosine the value is 11°3N. 
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If the latitude is known, the declination of any body can be determined by observ- 
ing a meridian altitude. In a lifeboat it is usually best to make a number of observa- 
tions shortly before and after transit, plot the values on cross-section paper, letting 
the ordinate (vertical scale) represent altitude, and the abscissa (horizontal scale) the 
time. The altitude is found by fairing a curve or drawing an arc of a circle through 
the points, and taking the highest value. A meridian altitude problem is then solved 
in reverse. 

Example 2—The latitude of a lifeboat is 40°16’S. The sun is observed on the 
meridian, bearing north. The observed altitude is 36°29’. 

Required.—Declination of the sun. 

Solution —The zenith distance is 90°—36°29’=53°31’. The sun is 53°31’ north 
of the observer, or 13°15’ north of the equator. Hence, the declination is 13°15’N. 

Answer.—Dec. 13°15’N. 

The GHAY can be determined approximately by considering it equal to GMT 
(in angular units) on September 23. To find GHAY on any other date, add 1° for 
each day following September 23. The value is approximately 90° on December 22, 
180° on March 21, and 270° on June 21. The values so found can be in error by as 
much as several degrees, and so should not be used if better information is available. 
An approximate check is provided by the great circle through Polaris, Caph (the leading 
star of Cassiopeia), and the eastern side of the square of Pegasus. When this great 
circle coincides with the meridian, LHAY is approximately 0°. The hour angle of a 
body is equal to its SHA plus the hour angle of Aries. 

If an error of as much as 4°, or a little more, is acceptable, the GHA of the sun 
can be considered equal to GMT+180° (12°). For more accurate results, one can 
make a table of the equation of time from the Nautical Almanac perhaps at five- or ten- 
day intervals, and include this in the emergency navigation kit mentioned in article 
2602. The equation of time is applied according to its sign to GMT+180° to find 
GHA. 

2618. Altitude measurement.—If a sextant is available, either one from the pilot 
house or an emergency-type instrument, altitudes are measured in the usual manner. 
The sextant should be shielded as much as possible from wind and spray. If the sea 
is rough, the observer should brace himself against the mast and make his observation 
when on the crest of a wave, when the horizon is least likely to be obscured by nearby 
waves. It is usually good practice to make a number of observations and average 
both the altitudes and times, or plot on cross-section paper the altitudes versus time, 
using any convenient time and the corresponding altitude for solving the observation. 

The improvisations which may be made in the absence of a sextant are so varied 
that in virtually any circumstances the application of a little ingenuity and some effort 
will produce a device for measuring altitude. The results obtained with any improvised 
method will be approximate at best, but if a number of observations are averaged, the 
accuracy should be improved. Almost always a measurement, however approximate, 
is better than an estimate. Two general classes of improvisation are available: 

1. By circle. Any circular scale, such as a maneuvering board (H.O. 2665-10), 
compass rose, protractor, or plotter can be used to measure altitude or zenith distance 
directly. This is the principle of the ancient astrolabe (art. 124). A maneuvering 
board or compass rose is usually handled best by mounting it on a flat board. A pro- 
tractor or plotter may be so mounted or used directly. There are a number of variations 
of the technique of using such a device. Some of them are: 

. A peg or nail is placed at the center of the circle and perpendicular to it. A weight 
1s ee from the 90° graduation, and a string for holding the device is attached at the 
270° graduation. When it is held with the weight acting as a plumb bob, the 0°-180° 
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line is horizontal (fig. 2618a). In this posi- 
tion the board is turned in azimuth until it 
is in line with the sun. The intersection of 
the shadow of the center peg with the arc of 
the circle indicates the altitude of the center 
of the sun. 

The weight and loop can be omitted and 
pegs placed at the 0° and 180° points of the 
circle. While one observer sights along the 
line of pegs to the horizon, an assistant notes 
the altitude. 

The weight can be attached to the center 
pin, and the three pins (0°, center, 180°) 
aligned with the celestial body. The reading 
is made at the point where the string hold- 
ing the weight crosses the scale. The reading 
thus obtained is the zenith distance unless 
the graduations are labeled to indicate alti- 
tude. This method, illustrated in figure 2618b, 
is used for bodies other than the sun. 

Whatever the technique, it is good prac- 
tice to reverse the device for half the readings 
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FigurE 2618a.—Improvised astrolabe; shad- 
ow method. Pegs and board shown tilted 
for clarity. 


of a series, to minimize errors of construction. Generally, the circle method produces 
more accurate results than the right triangle method, described below. 


2. By right triangle. 


The principle of the ancient cross-staff can be used to estab- 


lish one or more right triangles, which can be solved by measurement of the angle 
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Figure 2618b.—Improvised astrolabe; direct s 
method. Pegs and board shown tilted for clarity. 


sighting 


representing the altitude, either 
directly or by reconstructing the 
triangle. Another way of deter- 
mining the altitude is to measure 
two of the sides of the triangle 
and divide one by the other to 
determine one of the trigonomet- 
ric functions. This procedure, 
of course, requires a source of 
information on the values of 
trigonometric functions corre- 
sponding to various angles. If 
the cosine is found, table 2616 
can be used. The tabulated 
factors can be considered correct 
to one additional decimal for the 
value midway between the limit- 
ing values (except that 1.00 is 
the correct value for 0° and 0.00 
is the correct value for 90°) with- 
out serious error by lifeboat 
standards. Interpolation can 
then be made between such 
values. By either protractor or 
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table, most devices can be graduated in advance so that angles can be read directly. 
There are many variations of the right triangle method. Some of these are: 

Two straight pieces of wood can be attached to each other in such a way that 
the shorter one can be moved along the longer, the two always being perpendicular to 
each other. ‘The shorter piece is attached at its center. One end of the longer arm is 
held to the eye. The shorter arm is moved until its top edge is in line with the celestial 
body, and its bottom edge is in line with the horizon. Thus, two right triangles are 
used (the third sides being the slant distances between the ends of the arms) each repre- 
senting half the altitude (fig. 2618c). Forlow altitudes, only one of the triangles is used, 
the long arm being held in line with the horizon. The length of half the short arm, 
divided by the length of that part of the long arm between the eye and the intersection 
with the short arm, is the tangent of half the altitude (the whole altitude if only one 
right triangle is used). The cosine can be found by dividing that part of the long arm 
between the eye and the intersection with the short arm by the slant distance from the 
eye to one end of the short arm. Graduations consist of a series of marks along the 

long arm indicating settings for 

Kw various angles. The device 

= should be inverted for alternate 
readings of a series. 

A rule or any stick can be 
held at arm’s length. The top 
of the rule is placed in line with 
the celestial body being ob- 
served, and the top of the 
thumb is placed in line with 


< % wil je Jogi keen oe Ore aS the horizon. The rule is held 
TO HORIZON vertical. The length of rule 
Ficure 2618c.—Improvised cross-staff. above the thumb, divided by 


the distance from the eye to the 
top of the thumb is the tangent of the angle observed. The cosine can be found by divid- 
ing the distance from the eye to the top of the thumb by the distance from the eye to 
the top of the rule. If the rule is tilted toward the eye until the minimum of rule is 
used, the distance from the eye to the middle of the rule is substituted for the distance 
from the eye to the top of the thumb, half the length of the rule above the thumb is 
used, and the angle found is multiplied by two. Graduations consist of marks on the 
rule or stick indicating various altitudes. For the average observer each inch of rule 
will subtend an angle of about 2°3, assuming an eye-to-ruler distance of 25 inches. This 
relationship is good to a maximum altitude of about 20°. The accuracy of this relation- 
ship for a specific observer can be checked by comparing the measurement against 
known angles in the sky. Angular distances between stars can be computed by sight 
reduction methods, including H.O. Pub. No. 214, by using the declination of one star as 
the latitude of the assumed position, and the difference between the hour angles (or 
SHA’s) of the two bodies as the meridian angle. The angular distance is the complement 
of the computed altitude. The angular distances between some well-known star pairs 
are: end stars of Orion’s belt, 2°7; pointers of the big dipper, 5°4; Rigel to Orion’s belt, 
9°0; eastern side of the great square of Pegasus, 14°0; Dubhe (the pointer nearer Polaris) 
and Mizar (the second star in the big dipper, counting from the end of the handle), 19°3. 
The angle between the lines of sight from each eye is, at arm’s length, about 6°. 
By holding a pencil or finger horizontal, and placing the head on its side, one can esti- 
mate an angle of about 6° by closing first one eye and then the other, and noting how 
much the pencil or finger appears to move in the sky. 
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The length of the shadow of a peg or nail mounted perpendicular to a horizontal 
board can be used as one side of an altitude triangle. The other sides are the height 
of the peg and the slant distance from the top of the peg to the end of the shadow. The 
height of the peg, divided by the length of the shadow, is the tangent of the altitude of 
the center of the sun. The length of the shadow divided by the slant distance is the 
cosine. Graduations consist of a series of concentric circles indicating various altitudes, 
the peg being at the common center. The device is kept horizontal by floating it in 
a bucket of water. Half the readings of a series are taken with the board turned 180° 
in azimuth. 

Two pegs or nails can be mounted perpendicular to a board, with a weight hung 
from the one farther from the eye. The board is held perpendicular and the two pegs 
aligned with the body being observed. The finger is then placed over the string holding 
the weight, to keep it in position as the board is turned on its side. A perpendicular 
is dropped from the peg nearer the eye, to the string. The altitude is the acute angle 
nearer the eye. For alternate readings of a series, the board should be inverted. 
Graduations consist of a series of marks indicating the position of the string at various 
altitudes. 

As the altitude decreases, the triangle becomes smaller. At the celestial horizon 
it becomes a straight line. No instrument is needed to measure the altitude when either 
the upper or lower limb is tangent to the horizon, as the “‘sextant’’ altitude is then 0°. 

2619. Sextant altitude corrections.—If altitudes are measured by a marine sextant, 
the usual sextant altitude corrections apply (ch. XVI). If the center of the sun or 
moon is observed, either by sighting at the center or by shadow, the lower-limb correc- 
tions should be applied, as usual, and an additional correction of (—)16’ applied. If 
the upper limb is observed, use (—) 32’. If weight is used as a plumb bob, or if the 
length of a shadow is measured, omit the dip (height of eye) correction. 

If the almanac is not available for making corrections, each source of error can be 
corrected separately, as follows: 

Index correction. If a sextant is used, the index correction should be determined 
and applied to all observations, or the sextant adjusted to eliminate index error. 
Refraction is given to the nearest minute of arc in table 


Alt. Refr. 2619. The value for a horizon observation is 34’. If the nearest 
ap ihh 0°1 is sufficiently accurate, as with an improvised method of 
5 9g observing altitude, a correction of 0°1 should be applied for 
Y S altitudes between 5° and 18°, and no correction applied for 
8 6 greater altitudes. Refraction applies to all observations, and 
v 5 is always a minus (—) correction. 
15 : Dip, in minutes of arc, is approximately equal to the square 
21 2 root of the height of eye, in feet. The correction applies to all 
63 , observations in which the horizon is used as the horizontal ref- 
aS erence. It is always a minus (—) correction. If 0°1 accuracy 
TABLE 2619.—Re- is used, no dip correction is needed for lifeboat heights of eye. 
fraction. Semidiameter. The semidiameter of either the sun or moon 


does not differ greatly from 16’. The correction does not apply to other bodies or 
to observations of the center of the sun and moon, by whatever method, including 
shadow. The correction is plus (+) if the lower limb is observed, and minus (—) if 
the upper limb is observed. 

Parallax. For lifeboat accuracy, parallax is applied to observations of the moon 
only. An approximate value, in minutes of arc, can be found by multiplying 57’ 
by the factor from table 2616, entering that table with altitude. For more accurate 
results the factors can be considered correct to one additional decimal for the altitude 
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midway between the limiting values (except that 1.00 is correct for 0° and 0.00 is 
correct for 90°), and the values for other altitudes can be found by interpolation. This 


correction is always plus (+). 
For observations of celestial bodies on the horizon, the total correction for zero 


height of eye is: 


Sun. Lower limb: (—) 18’, upper limb: (—) 50’. 
Moon. Lower limb: (+) 39’, upper limb: (+) 7’. 
Planet or star. (—) 34’. 


Dip should be added algebraically to these values. 

Since the “sextant” altitude is zero, the ‘‘observed”’ altitude is equal to the total 
correction. 

2620. Sight reduction.—If any tables designed for sight reduction, such as H.O. 
Pub. No. 214, are available, they should be safeguarded to prevent loss or damage. If 
trigonometric tables and the necessary formulas are available, they will serve the 
purpose. Speed in solution is seldom a factor in a lifeboat. A slow method might 
actually be an asset, from a morale standpoint, as it will provide occupation for a limited 
time for at least one crew member. If tables but no formulas are available, carefully 
determine the mathematical knowledge possessed by the crew. Someone may be able 
to provide the missing information. If the formulas are available, but no tables, 
approximate natural values of the various trigonometric functions can be obtained 
graphically by the method explained in article O39. Graphical solution of the naviga- 
tional triangle can be made by the orthographic method explained in article 1432. A 
maneuvering board (H.O. 2665-10) might prove helpful in the. graphical solution for 
either trigonometric functions or altitude and azimuth. Very careful work will be 
needed for useful results by either method. 

Unless full navigational equipment is available, better results might be obtained 
by making separate determinations of latitude and longitude. 

2621. Latitude determination.—Several methods are available for determining 
latitude, and in none of them is accurate time needed. 

Meridian altitude. Latitude can be determined by means of a meridian altitude 
of any body, if its declination is known. The method is explained in article 2103. 
If accurate time, knowledge of the longitude, and an almanac are available, the observa- 
tion can be made at the correct moment, as determined in advance. However, if any 
of these is lacking, or if an accurate altitude-measuring instrument is unavailable, 
better procedure is to make a number of altitude observations before and after meridian 
transit. A plot is then made of altitude versus time, if cross-section paper is available, 
and the highest (or lowest, for lower transit) altitude is scaled from a curve faired 
through the plotted points. At lifeboat speeds this procedure is not likely to introduce a 
significant error. The time used for plotting the observations need not be accurate, 
as elapsed time between observations is all that is needed, and this is not of critical 
accuracy. Thus, even a watch that has run down and then been rewound can be used 
without resetting. Any altitudes that are not consistent with others of the series 
should be discarded. 

Polaris. Latitude by Polaris is explained in article 2105. In a lifeboat, only 
the first correction is of practical significance. If suitable tables are not available, this 
correction can be estimated. The trailing star of Cassiopeia (e Cassiopeiae) and Polaris 
have almost exactly the same SHA. The trailing star of the big dipper (Alkaid) is 
nearly opposite Polaris and ¢ Cassiopeiae. These three stars, e Cassiopeiae, Polaris, and 
Alkaid, form a line through the pole (approximately). When this line is horizontal, 
there is no correction. When it is vertical, the maximum correction of 56’ applies. 
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It should be added to the observed altitude if Alkaid is at the top, and subtracted if 
e Cassiopeiae is at the top. For any other position, estimate the angle this line makes 
with the vertical (fig. 2621), and multiply the maximum correction (56’) by the factor 
from table 2616, adding if Alkaid is higher than ¢ Oassiopeiae, and subtracting if it is 
lower. For more accurate results, the factor from table 2616 can be considered accu- 
rate to one additional decimal for the mid value between those tabulated (except that 
1.00 is correct for 0° and 0.00 for 90°). Other values can be found by interpolation. 
Length of day. The length of the day varies with latitude. Hence, latitude can 
be determined if the elapsed time between sunrise and sunset can be observed. Correct 
the observed length of day by adding 1™ for each 15’ of longitude traveled toward the 
east and subtracting 1™ for each 15’ of longitude traveled toward the west. The latitude 
determined by length of day is the value for the time of meridian transit. Since 
meridian transit occurs approximately mid- 
way between sunrise and sunset, half the | 
interval may be observed and doubled. If €' Cassi F | 
a sunrise and sunset table is not available, Molee wil 
the length of daylight can be determined sit 
graphically by means of a diagram on the oF 
plane of the celestial meridian (art. 1432). 
A maneuvering board (H.O. 2665-10) is 
useful for this purpose. This method can- Polaris 
not be used near the time of the equinoxes, 


N. CELESTIAL POLE 
xk* 


accuracy, and allowance should be made for 
the longitude correction. 

Body in zenith. The declination of a ! me 
body in the zenith is equal to the latitude cute Palate acl Alea Hite pau 
of the observer. If no means are available north celestial pole. 
for measuring the altitude, the position 
of the zenith may possibly be estimated in a calm sea by lying in the lifeboat and 
looking skyward. The accuracy of the results depends upon the ability to estimate 
the position of the zenith. Use of a plumb bob may help. 

Variation of the compass can occasionally be used for determining latitude, as 
explained in article 2622. 

2622. Longitude determination.—Unlike latitude, longitude requires accurate 
Greenwich time for its determination by astronomical means. All such methods 
consist of noting the Greenwich time at which a phenomenon occurs locally. In 
addition, a table indicating the time of occurrence of the same phenomenon at Green- 
wich, or equivalent information, is needed. 

Time of transit. When a body is on the local celestial meridian, its GHA is the 
same as the longitude of the observer if in west longitude, or 360°—) in east longitude. 
Thus, if the GMT of local transit is determined and a table of Greenwich hour angles 
(or time of transit of the Greenwich meridian) is available, longitude can be computed. 
If only the equation of time is available, the method can be used with the sun. This 
is the reverse of the problem of finding the time of transit of a body (art. 2104). The 
time of transit is not always apparent. If a curve is made of altitude versus time, as 
suggested in article 2621, the time corresponding to the highest altitude is used in the 
determination of longitude. Under some conditions it may be preferable to observe 
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an altitude before meridian transit and then again after meridian transit, when the 
body has returned to the same altitude as at the first observation. Meridian transit 
occurs midway between these two times. A body in the zenith is on the celestial 
meridian. If accurate azimuth measurement is available, note the time when the 
azimuth is 000° or 180°. . 

Sunrise and sunset. The difference between the observed GMT of sunrise or 
sunset and the LMT tabulated in the almanac is the longitude in time units, which 
can then be converted to angular measure. If the Nautical Almanac is used, this 
information is tabulated for each third day only. Greater accuracy can be obtained if 
interpolation is used for determining intermediate values. Moonrise or moonset can 
be used if the tabulated LMT is corrected for longitude (art. 1812). Planets and 
stars can be used if the means are available for determining the time of rising or setting. 
This can be determined by computation (art. 2536) or, approximately, by means of a 
diagram on the plane of the celestial meridian (art. 1432). 

Either of these methods can be used in reverse to set a watch that has run down, 
or to check the accuracy of a watch, if the longitude is known. In the case of a meridian 
transit the time need not be determined at the instant of transit. The watch is started 
and the altitude is then measured several times before and after transit, or at equal 
altitudes. The times of these observations are noted and from them the time of 
meridian transit is determined. The difference between this time and the correct 
time of transit can then be used as a correction to reset the watch. If a watch runs 
down and cannot be reset from other timepieces, the correct time should be determined 
at the first opportunity, if the longitude accuracy is likely to deteriorate. 

Variation of the compass. If the deviation of the compass is known accurately 
and an accurate azimuth can be observed, it is possible to determine the variation. 
If this is compared with the variation shown on the pilot chart, an approximate line 
of position can be determined. Since in many areas these lines run in a generally 
north-south direction, this may be an indication of the longitude. However, if the line 
has a large east-west component, it should be considered as any other such line of 
position, rather than as a longitude line. In some areas it is more nearly a latitude 
line. The accuracy of the method depends upon the accuracy with which the variation 
can be determined, and the spacing between adjacent isogonic lines. 

Time sight. If altitude of a celestial body is available, including zero ‘sextant’ 
altitude at rising or setting (art. 2619), longitude can be found by time sight (art. 2106). 


Approaching Land 


2623. Signs of land.—There are a number of signs which may indicate that the 
lifeboat is approaching land. 

The sky will sometimes indicate a break in the opensea. A small fixed cloud, when 
surrounding ones are in motion or absent, will usually be over or close toland. At high 
latitudes, a light-colored reflection in the sky might be over an ice area; a light green 
reflection in the tropical sky might indicate a shallow lagoon. Such indications may be 
even more apparent on the under side of a uniform cloud layer. 

Birds most often fly away from land at dawn and toward it at dusk. A large 
number of birds may indicate the nearness of land. 

Swell, properly interpreted, may be used as a guide to land. Consecutive swells 
travel parallel until they reach an island and then “bend” around it. Eddies are formed 
where the distorted swell meets beyond the island. This eddy line may be used as a 
bearing to land, sometimes at a considerable distance. 
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The color of the sea may act as a guide in finding land as the open sea generally 
appears dark blue or dark green, and a lighter shade indicates shallow water, which 
may be near land. 

The sound of the surf is often heard while still a considerable distance from land. 
Other sounds may also be heard at great distances. 

Odors, as from burning wood, sometime carry a long way out to sea. 

Sounds and odors may be particularly helpful in periods of reduced visibility. 

2624. Distance off.—At sea in a lifeboat the navigator is handicapped by his 
limited range of visibility. Distance to the horizon, in nautical miles, is given approxi- 
mately by the formula 1.15 Vh, h being the height of eye in feet. Thus, distance in 
miles is approximately 1 times the square root of the height in feet. At an eye height 
of nine feet, the horizon is about 3% miles away. A loaded Victory ship, whose greatest 
mast height is about 81 feet above the water line, could be seen 1.15-/81 or 10.35 miles 
by an observer at zero height of eye. Ata height of eye of nine feet the top of the mast 
should break the horizon when the ship is about 13.8 miles off. 

If the height of an object above the horizon, or the distance between points on 
it, is known, a simple proportion can be solved to determine the distance off by use of 
the cross-staff (art. 2618) or a similar device. To do this, align the two ends of the 
crosspiece with top and bottom, or two ends, of the object. The ratio of the length of 
the crosspiece to the length from this piece to the eye is the same as the ratio of the 


Figure 2624.— Using the cross-staff to measure distance. 


height (or length) of the object to its distance from the observer (fig. 2624). Thus, if 
the crosspiece is 18 inches and the intercepted length of the long piece is 31 inches, the 
distance to an island 1% miles wide in the line of sight is found from the proportion 
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In this proportion the two parts of either fraction must be expressed in the same units 
if results are to be obtained without a conversion factor. Thus, both 18 and 31 are 
expressed in inches, and both 1.5 and 2.6 are in miles. For small or distant objects 
the crosspiece may be too long. In this case replace it with a shorter one, use half or 
less of it, or substitute some other device such as a rule held at arm’s length. In the 
case of a height, only the visible part of the object is used if the horizon is between the 
observer and the object. 
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A variation of this method can produce approximate results rather quickly. Hold 
a pencil, stick, or finger vertical at arm’s length. Close one eye and align the vertical 
member with one end of an object such as an island. Open the closed eye and close 
the other one. Estimate the distance the vertical member appears to move against 
the background. The distance of the background object is ten times the amount of 
apparent movement, in the same units. The actual ratio varies somewhat among 
individuals and can be determined by comparing the length of the outstretched arm with 
the distance between eyes—or by practice on objects of known size at known distances. 
For vertical objects hold the extended member horizontal and bend the head until it, 
also, is horizontal. 

2625. Beaching the boat.—The beaching of a lifeboat may be one of the most 
dangerous parts of the entire experience. The approach to an island should be made 
on the lee side, if possible, and every effort should be made to attract the attention of 
any inhabitants so that advice on the best place to land, and perhaps assistance, might 
be obtained. If no help is available, sail parallel to the coast to study the terrain and 
determine the safest place to beach the boat. A lagoon or other sheltered area may be 
available. It may be necessary to delay the landing overnight to make a complete study 
of the terrain and to beach the boat by daylight. Surf appears less rough from the sea 
than from land. High spray indicates a rough surf. 

If a steering oar is available, the rudder should be unshipped before the boat is 
brought in, as the steering oar will provide better control in the surf zone. The sea 
anchor should be used to lessen the possibility of broaching and capsizing. Storm oil 
should be used, if available, to reduce the roughness of the surf. It is possible that the 
course can be altered somewhat while heading in to the beach, to take advantage of a 
better opening, but care should be taken to avoid broaching. Additional information 
on handling a boat in a surf can be found in nearly any book on seamanship. 

2626. Ashore.—Once the boat has been safely beached, the problem remains to 
lead the survivors to civilization. Perhaps the land will be heavily populated and the 
boat met by local people, or the way to safety may be indicated by a road or trail. 
But the boat may be beached at a deserted place where there are no signs of life. 

Chapter XXVII, “Land Navigation,” deals with this problem in detail, but 
remember that the choice of an initial course is almost as important in this case as it 
is at sea. Generally, it is good practice to follow the coast, but if the shore is obviously 
unsuitable for boat activity, a port is not likely to be nearby. The jungle should be 
avoided for travel, but it may be a plentiful source of food if nonpoisonous plants can 
be recognized. Often a stream can be followed to an inhabited place, for some source 
of water is essential to the maintenance of life. In an arid region, distant vegetation 
may be an indication of habitation. 

Many of the methods used to determine position at sea may also be used ashore, 
and usually with greater accuracy due to the absence of motion. A distinctive method 
of determining the meridian while ashore is by a variation of the equal altitude method. 
Place a stick or rod upright on a level area, using a plumb bob to establish the per- 
pendicularity of the stick. About an hour before noon mark the point where the tip 
of the stick’s shadow falls, and draw a circle through this point, with the base of the 
stick as its center. Mark the point where the tip again falls exactly on the perimeter 
of the circle. Midway between the two points lies the meridian of the observer. 


Problems 


2613a. The compass azimuth of the sun is 126° at rising and 252° at setting. 
Required—Compass error. 


Answer.—CE 9° W. 
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2613b. A life preserver is thrown overboard from a lifeboat and the boat headed 
away on course 355°. At a distance of half a mile the boat turns and heads back for 
the life preserver. The return course is 169°. The variation is 5° W. 

Required.—(1) True course back to the life preserver. 

(2) Deviation on this heading. 

Answers.—(1) TC 167°, (2) D 3°E. 

2615. The two knots in the log line of an improvised chip log of a lifeboat 
are 16% feet apart. The elapsed time between passage of the knots through the hands 
of the observer is four seconds. 

Required.—Speed of the lifeboat. 

Answer.—S 2.5 kn. 

2616. A lifeboat travels 18 miles on course 110°, from lat. 35°15’ S, long. 82°31’ W. 

Required.—Latitude and longitude of the point of arrival. 

Answer.—L 35°20’S, \ 82°11’ W. 

2617a. The date is November 15. 

Required.—The approximate declination of the sun, without reference to an 
almanac. 

Answer.—Dec. 18°88. 

2617b. The latitude of a lifeboat is 22°47’N. A star is observed on the meridian, 
bearing north. The observed altitude is 66°50’. 

Required.—Declination of the star. 

Answer.—Dec. 45°57'N. 

2617c. The GMT is 1000, October 15. 

Required.—Approximate GHAYT, without reference to an almanac. 

Answer—GHAT 172°. 

2624. Approaching land, the navigator wishes to determine his distance from a 
lighthouse situated on the coast. He holds a rule at arm’s length and finds that % 
inch of the rule appears the same height as the top of the lighthouse above water. He 
estimates the distance from his eye to the rule as 24 inches, and the height of the top 
of the lighthouse as 150 feet above water. 

Required.—Distance to the lighthouse. 

Answer.—D 0.9 mi. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
LAND NAVIGATION 


2701. Introduction.—Land navigation is the process of directing movement across 
land or ice, from one point to another. When travel is along a well-marked system 
of highways, trails, railways, etc., a good map and distance-measuring device are all 
that are needed. But when travel is across unmarked areas, navigation may be more 
difficult. When the track leads across an open expanse of desert, tundra, or ice, the 
methods of navigation most nearly approach those used at sea or in the air. 

The equipment used and the procedure followed should be suited to the circum- 
stances. A high degree of common sense and adaptability is needed. It would be a 
waste of effort to measure accurately every change of course if one were following a 
stream whose general direction is known, but across an area without features, each 
change of course might be of great importance. Sometimes a considerable amount of 
ingenuity is needed to adapt available equipment or to improvise a suitable piece of 
equipment to meet a particular need. On land, as at sea or in the air, the navigator 
should use all available means to further his end. Even odors can be utilized to 
advantage in some instances. In any case, a preliminary estimate of the situation 
and advance planning are important, as is constant vigilance en route. 

Basically, navigation on land combines the same elements as navigation at sea. 
Dead reckoning, piloting, electronic navigation, and celestial navigation all have their 
use. In general, the equipment should be simple, reliable, rugged, and capable of 
withstanding exposure to the weather. The mounting of equipment and the facilities 
for plotting may leave much to be desired. Plotting in a vehicle crossing rough terrain 
may be impossible while underway. 

No trip across unfamiliar or desolate terrain should be attempted without provision 
for adequate navigation, whether travel is by wheeled vehicle, tank, dog sledge, or 
afoot. An adequately trained individual should have primary responsibility for navi- 
gation, and should be provided with the necessary navigational aids to suit the cir- 
cumstances. Assistants or alternates should be provided when appropriate, as when 
a casualty is a reasonable possibility. During the trip the navigator should be given 
opportunity to perform his assignment. Sometimes this may involve stops that would 
not otherwise be scheduled. 

2702. Charts.—The most useful charts for land navigation are topographic—those 
showing elevations and various features of the topography. With a large-scale map 
showing great detail, both the selecting and following of a route are relatively simple, 
if there is a sufficient number of identifiable landmarks. Over flat, open country the 
map is little more than a plotting sheet. The projection is not important, as long 
as it is conformal (art. 302) so that angles and small shapes are correctly represented. 
Since long, straight courses are rare, the form of representation of a great circle is 
seldom important. 

2703. Dead reckoning on land, as on the sea or in the air, consists of determining 
position by means of the direction and distance traveled since leaving a known position. 
A careful log should be kept. If the track is across an unsurveyed area, and if there 
is a possibility of future passages over the same area, descriptions of the various land- 
marks encountered should be included in the log. 

Plotting may or may not be desirable. Along a well-marked route, the track can 
be plotted in advance, and positions along the track can be marked as determined, 
either by dead reckoning or otherwise. Since it is usually difficult to plot accurately 
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while riding or walking, the usual procedure is to keep a log and stop at intervals to 
bring the plot up-to-date. Each item of the log should be recorded as it occurs, leaving 
nothing to memory. 

Over rugged terrain it is seldom practical to proceed directly toward the objective, 
and the track selected is one which avoids the most difficult obstacles. Under these 
conditions, the directions and distances used are averages. With practice, one can 
become adept at estimating the course and distance made good along a track having 
many changes of direction. When traversing an unfamiliar or poorly mapped area, 
one may find it necessary to select the route as he proceeds, nearly always attempting 
to work closer to the destination, but frequently departing from the direct path to 
take advantage of features of the terrain. 

Several types of mechanical dead reckoning equipment have been devised. One 
type, known as a vehicle direction and position indicator, is designed for vehicle 
installation and operates from the vehicle electrical system. With inputs from a gyro 
compass and the odometer drive, it automatically computes and continuously displays 
the vehicle position in map coordinates. It also computes and displays the distance 
and direction to a preselected destination. It is designed for the addition of a map 
plotter which can plot the course followed. 

In any form of dead reckoning, it is well to keep in mind that if a heavy cross 
wind is blowing, a certain amount of leeway can occur. 

2704. Direction.—Over flat, open country, a steady course is relatively easy to 
follow. In rugged or wooded country, many variations are needed. Under these 
circumstances the direction made good is more important than individual directions of 
motion. The determination of direction made good can often be accomplished by 
measuring the bearing of a distant feature such as a mountain peak, prominent tree or 
rock, a bend in a river or valley, etc., toward which one is steering. If the route follows 
a Tiver, mountain ridge, etc., the 
general trend of the feature can 
usually be determined. The fea- 
tures which make necessary fre- 
quent changes of course can them- 
selves sometimes be used for estab- 
lishing average directions. Celes- 
tial bodies, too, can be used as a 
steering guide if their changing 
azimuth is considered. The sun 
and moon are invaluable aids. 
Polaris and bodies nearly east or 
west are particularly useful be- 
cause of their relatively slow 
change of azimuth. Even a 
steady wind, sastrugi (windrows 
on snow), or clouds can be used, 
if one is careful to interpret them 
properly. 

The type of compass used varies 
with the circumstances. Mag- = 
netic, gyro, and sun compasses FicurE 2704a.—Pocket compass. 
are all used by land navigators. 
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A magnetic compass used in land navigation is subject to the same errors as one 
used at sea or in the air. Seldom is a vehicle an ideal location for a compass. The 
deviating forces are large, and in some cases erratic. If a compass designed for the 
vehicle is not available, a boat compass might be used, but an aircraft-type compass may 
be more suitable. If the vehicle is a dog sledge, the compass might best be lashed to a 
convenient part. In a tank, truck, or jeep a permanent installation may be made. 
Frequent changes of compass from one vehicle to another should be avoided, but where 
this is necessary, some type of bracket or box should be provided to permit rapid 
installation and alignment. 

Careful magnetic adjustment (compensation) is essential if accurate results are 
to be obtained. Usually, only permanent magnets are used, and in some compasses, 
notably those of the aircraft type, these are permanently mounted in the compass 
case, being controlled by a screw driver. If a compass is to be moved from vehicle 
to vehicle, the adjustment might be made in the vehicle itself. This is best done by 
attaching magnets to the box in which the compass is placed. With any type of 
adjustment, corrections may be needed if the magnetic latitude changes considerably. 


Figure 2704b.— Wrist compass. 


Some experimentation may be necessary to establish the best location for the 
compass. In general, a position should be found as remote as convenient from the motor 
and electric wiring. A vertically graduated aircraft-type compass might be mounted 
near the top of the windshield with satisfactory results. The dashboard is probably 
the worst location in most instances. 

Magnetic adjustment should be made with the motor running and with all magnetic 
equipment in its regular place. The effect on the compass of various electrical equip- 
ment, such as lights, windshield wiper, etc., should be noted. If needed, a deviation 
table should be made up, separate tables being made for as many conditions as necessary. 
In the determination of deviation, the vehicle can be pointed toward identifiable distant 
objects, or a hand-held compass used at a sufficient distance from the vehicle to permit 
accurate determination of direction and to preclude magnetic influence of the vehicle. 
A compass rose located on the surface of an aerodrome can be used satisfactorily, if 
available. 

A portable compass has many uses, and if the party is proceeding on foot, it is the 
only type suitable. It may be a hand-held compass weighing several pounds it more 
often, a small pocket or wrist compass weighing but a few ounces. A pecker compass 
is shown in figure 2704a, and a wrist compass in figure 2704b. In figure 2704a note the 
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lubber’s line and the sighting vanes for measuring bearings. No provision is made for 
adjusting a portable magnetic compass. When such an instrument is used, readings 
should be made a sufficient distance from a vehicle or other magnetic material and 
power lines to avoid any deviating influence. Magnetic material such as knives, keys, 
etc., should be removed from the observer’s person during observation, unless it is 
determined that they have no effect on the compass in the position used. Magnetic 
material in the earth can cause deviation. The presence of such material is usually 
indicated by erratic operation of the compass when moved a short distance. 

A vehicle gyro compass has been developed and is used where the need warrants. 
It is particularly useful in regions where the magnetic compass is not suitable, as near 
the magnetic poles and in areas of extensive deposits of magnetic material. It is also 


used in vehicles where satisfactory magnetic compass installations are difficult or im- 
possible, as in some tanks. 
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Figure 2704c.—Sun compass. 


A sun compass, figure 2704c, is a mechanical device for determining true directions 
by means of celestial bodies, principally the sun. It is free from magnetic disturbances 
and gyro errors, and needs no source of power. However, an almanac or other source 
of celestial coordinates, accurate time, and a knowledge of the approximate position of 
the observer are needed, and use of the instrument is limited to periods when a celestial 
body is visible. This last limitation affects the choice of a mounting position for the 
instrument. 

Like the astro compass used in aircraft (art. 2515), the sun compass is not a compass 
in the usual sense of seeking a reference direction. Both instruments consist of sighting 
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devices which are oriented with respect to the axis and equator of the earth, and the 
horizontal. When the device is so oriented and the sighting assembly or shadow is 
properly aligned with the celestial body, true directions are indicated on a circular scale. 
Generally, the device is not used as a continuous indication of direction, but as a 
means of checking direction at intervals. Each time an observation is made the 
setting of the instrument is changed to agree with the coordinates of the celestial body 
and observer at the time and place of observation. If the device is used for steering, 
it usually need not be reset oftener than every ten to 15 minutes. 

Several emergency methods of establishing the approximate direction of north 
are available. These are discussed in chapter XXVI. The method of double altitudes 
is particularly applicable on land, where a plumb bob can be improvised and the length 
of the shadow measured. At the time the first altitude is observed, perhaps an hour 
before noon, an arc of a circle can be marked on the ground, with the center at the foot 
of the plumb line, and of radius equal to the length of the shadow. The position of 
the shadow tip on the circle is marked. The second altitude occurs when the end of 
the shadow is again on the arc of the circle. From the plumb line, north (or south if the 
sun is north of the observer) is midway between the two equal-length shadows, if the 
ground is level. 

2705. Distance.—In land navigation, distance is usually determined directly, 
rather than by means of speed and time. Speed may be used if constant enough, but 
this is rarely the case. 

For a vehicle with wheels, the obvious method is by odometer, the distance-meas- 
uring device associated with a speedometer. For accurate results such a device should 
be carefully calibrated. Size of tires, amount of tread left on tires, pressure, loading, 
speed of the vehicle, and nature of the surface over which the vehicle travels all affect 
the reading. However, except in extreme conditions, an average calibration should 
produce good results. If the odometer is attached to the drive shaft, a certain amount 
of slippage occurs, but allowance for this can be made in the calibration. Road slippage, 
as when traveling on a slippery surface or one of loose material, results in too great a 
reading. If the terrain is hilly, or if frequent minor changes in track are needed to 
avoid obstacles, the distance indicated by odometer is greater than that shown on 
the chart. 

When one is traveling by sledge over snow or ice, a bicycle wheel can be attached 
and a metering device connected to it. Most accurate results can be obtained if the 
tire is used in a deflated condition, as it will then resist the tendency to increase in 
diameter by accumulation of snow. 

When traveling on foot, one can use a pedometer, a small, watch-size instrument, 
usually attached to the belt, that records the number of steps taken. If this instrument 
is calibrated in distance, it should be adjusted to the length of step of the wearer. If 
such a device is not available, the number of steps or paces can be counted. If this is 
done, it is well to have some method of preventing loss of the count. This might be done 
by means of a counting device that registers each time a plunger is depressed. This 
may be done at each pace (two steps), or at each multiple such as ten or 100 paces. If 
no counting device is available, or if one of limited range is used, a small stone or other 
object transferred from one pocket to another at intervals, as each 1,000 paces, may 
prevent loss of count. With any method of counting steps or paces it is well to consider 
the nature of the terrain, and other factors affecting the length of the pace. Over soft 
ground, in high grass or weeds, and along inclined surfaces the length of the pace differs 
from that on firm, level ground, generally becoming shorter. It may also shorten as 
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the walker tires, and its effective length is reduced as he makes short detours to avoid 
obstacles. A strong wind may either shorten or lengthen the pace. Variations in the 
length of the pace can be handled by calibration over an area representative of the 
conditions encountered, or by dropping (or adding) one pace out of a certain number, 
as determined by measurement or estimate. 

2706. Piloting.—In land navigation piloting is generally quite simple, consisting 
merely of the recognition of landmarks, and notation of the time and distance at which 
they are passed. It is somewhat similar to the passage of buoys as one proceeds along 
a channel. In open country with distant mountains, bearings of identifiable features 
can be plotted and ranges can be observed when two features are in line. 

2707. Electronic navigation is seldom available on land, but should be used if one 
has access to it. The most common electronic aid used is some form of radio direction 
finder (directional characteristics of the loop antenna of a portable radio may be 
utilized), usually used in connection with a transmitter at the destination. In this case 
the direction finder is used as a homing device. If signals from other radio transmitters 
at known locations can be received, position can be determined by plotting two or more 
bearings. On land, radio reception is weak or nonexistent in certain ‘blind spots,”’ 
and the accuracy of readings taken may be affected if the receiver is near man-made or 
natural obstacles. Power or telephone lines, fences, railroad tracks, buildings, or cliffs 
are particularly to be avoided if accurate bearings are required. Atmospheric and 
magnetic conditions also affect radio transmission. 

2708. Celestial navigation.—In areas with an abundance of landmarks, or where 
an adequate method of homing is available, celestial navigation is not generally used, 
except, possibly, in relation to a sun compass (art. 2704). However, in open country 
without identifiable or stable features, as on the desert or in some parts of polar regions, 
celestial navigation may provide the only means, other than dead reckoning, of deter- 
mining position. 

A marine sextant is not suitable with the type of horizon generally encountered 
onland. However, if an artificial horizon (art. 1512) is available or can be improvised, 
the instrument can provide satisfactory results. An aircraft-type sextant with a built- 
in artificial horizon, such as a bubble (art. 1513), may be suitable. If greater precision 
is desired, a surveying instrument such as a theodolite (art. 4004) or astrolabe (art. 
4002) can be used. For any of these instruments, accurate results can be expected only 
by stopping and making the observations from a stable position. Accurate timing of 
the observation is essential unless the observation is of a meridian altitude or Polaris, or 
unless the observer is near one of the geographic poles. 

Sight reduction can be accomplished by any suitable method, several of which are 
described in chapters XX and XXI. 

When one is operating in an area where celestial navigation is needed, it is good 
practice to obtain fixes twice daily, or oftener, if available. Celestial navigation may 
also be useful when the continuity of dead reckoning has been broken and identifiable 
landmarks are not available, as during a battle in time of war. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
AIR NAVIGATION 


2801. Introduction.—Air navigation is the navigation of all types of aircraft, 
including propeller-driven airplanes, jet airplanes, helicopters, dirigibles, blimps, bal- 
loons, and airborne guided missiles. The term aircraft includes any craft designed for 
transportation through the air, except (1) safety contrivances such as a parachute 
and (2) spacecraft designed for operation outside the earth’s atmosphere. 

The elements of air navigation are the same as those of marine and land navigation, 
but with some differences in methods, practices, and emphasis. These differences 
result primarily from unique conditions encountered in air navigation, as follows: 

1. Need for continued motion. A ship or land vehicle can stop, if necessary, and 
resolve any uncertainty of position, awaiting more favorable conditions if necessary. 
Except to a limited extent, most aircraft must keep going. 

2. Limited endurance. Most aircraft can remain aloft for a relatively short time, 
the period usually being a matter of hours. 

3. Greater speed. The speed of propeller-driven aircraft is about 20 times that of 
ships. Jet aircraft are even faster. The speed of lighter-than-air craft and helicopters 
is about five to ten times that of ships. Quicker navigation methods are needed, even 
if some accuracy is sacrificed. 

4, Three-dimensional navigation. In air navigation the third dimension is of 
considerably greater importance than in marine (even underwater) and land navigation. 

5. Effect of weather. Except under extreme conditions, the weather element of 
greatest concern to the marine and land navigator is the visibility. In air navigation 
the visibility has a vital effect upon the ability to land and take-off, as well as the 
availability of landmarks. In addition, wind has a more direct effect upon the position 
of aircraft than upon that of ships or land vehicles. Changes of atmospheric pressure 
and temperature affect the height measurement of aircraft using barometric altimeters. 

The importance of weather is reflected in the designations of different flight con- 
ditions, as follows: r 

Contact flight, when the surface of the earth is visible. 

Visual flight, when the aircraft is more than a prescribed minimum distance 
above, below, or laterally from clouds. 

Instrument flight, when the conditions of contact and visual navigation are not met. 

A closed aerodrome is one at which the visibility (horizontal or vertical) is below 
certain prescribed minimums, rendering ordinary take-offs and landings unsafe. 

Because of the conditions mentioned above, air navigation is closely regulated. 
In the United States, regulations are prescribed by the Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) 
and the Federal Aviation Agency (FAA). Operating rules for military aircraft may 
differ from those governing commercial and private aircraft. 

2802. Charts and publications.—Acronautical charts, like nautical charts, show 
latitude and longitude scales, parallels, meridians, and aids to navigation. Unlike 
their marine counterparts, however, aeronautical charts do not show soundings. 
Contours and elevations are given more emphasis. Airways (art. 2805), control zones, 
airports, and radio aids are given considerable prominence. 

Except for local, approach, and flight (strip) charts, many aeronautical charts are 
arranged in coordinated series with no (or uniform) overlapping between charts. In 
many cases this permits joining of adjacent charts to form a single large one (which 
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may be wall mounted), or a strip chart for an individual flight. Because of the wider 
use of radio aids and great-circle “sailing” in air navigation, the Mercator projection 
is less commonly used in the air than aboard ship. Many aeronautical charts are on 
the Lambert conformal projection (art. 314). The Mercator projection may be used near 
the equator. Several projections are used in polar regions (arts. 321, 2508). Because 
of the greater speed of aircraft, smaller scales are used for en route navigation. For 
high-speed, high-altitude aircraft, charts are of even smaller scale, and show less detail. 
Part of a typical aeronautical chart is shown in figure 2802. 

In the United States, aeronautical charts are published chiefly by the U.S. Air 
Force Aeronautical Chart and Information Center, St. Louis, Mo.; U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., and the U.S. Navy 
Hydrographic Office, Washington, D.C., Each of these three agencies publishes a 
catalog of its products. The Federal Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C., publishes 
regulatory material and other information. 

Various publications are of assistance to the air navigator. Among these are the 
following: 

The Airman’s Information Manual (AIM), published by the FAA, provides 
information necessary for the planning and conduct of civil flights in the National 
Airspace System. The manual is divided into six sections each composed of a specific 
category of information consistent with the operational needs of aviation. 

The Alaska Airman’s Guide and Chart Supplement and the Pacific Airman’s 
Guide and Chart Supplement provide civilian pilots with data required to supplement 
the navigational information on aeronautical charts in the Alaska and Pacific Areas. 

The International Flight Information Manual, published by the FAA, is designed 
as a preflight and planning guide for use by U.S. non-scheduled operators, business, 
and private aviators contemplating flights outside of the United States. 

Flight Information Publications (FLIP), published by the Department of Defense, 
contain textual and graphical information for military pilots. The series consists of 
publications for (1) flight planning, (2) enroute operations, and (3) terminal opera- 
tions. Each publication may contain charts, tables, and text material. 

Notice to Aviators, published every two weeks by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office, is the aviator’s counterpart of Notice to Mariners (art. 425). 

Notice to Airmen (NOTAM) contains urgent information requiring immediate 
dissemination. These notices are sent by teletype to airports throughout the United 
States. 

Federal Aviation Regulations (FAR), published by the FAA. 

A comprehensive book giving complete text and reference material on the prin- 
ciples and practices of air navigation is published by the U.S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office under the title Air Navigation (H.O. Pub. No. 216). A book, in three volumes, 
giving somewhat similar information on air navigation as practiced in the United 
States Air Force is published by the USAF under the title Air Navigation (Air Force 
Manual 51-40). 

2803. Dead reckoning in the air, as aboard ship, comprises the elements of direction 
and distance. Several terms related to direction are used: 

Heading, the horizontal direction in which an aircraft is pointed. This may be a 
momentary direction, an average, or the intended direction. 

Heading line, a line extending in the direction of a heading. 

Course, the intended horizontal direction of travel. 

Course line, a line extending in the direction of a course. 

Course made good, the direction from one established position to a later one. 
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Track, the horizontal component of the path followed or intended to be followed, 
and sometimes the direction of this path. 

Drift angle, the angle between the heading line and the track, labeled “right”? or 
‘deft’? depending upon the direction of drift. 

Drift correction angle, the angle between the heading line and the course line, or the 
anticipated drift angle. 

As in marine navigation, the various directions can be stated relative to any of 
several reference directions, true, magnetic, compass, and grid being the usual ones. 
True directions are usually used for plotting, but magnetic directions are more widely 
used than in marine navigation because some form of magnetic compass is commonly 
used for measuring direction. With the development of better directional gyro com- 
passes, grid directions are coming into wider use. 

The effect of wind on aircraft is similar to that of current on ships. There is nearly 
always some wind, which varies from place to place and from time to time. The air 
navigator is alert to indications of changes, and has frequent occasion to solve the 
wit:d triangle, so:utions similar to those for current (art. 807). The usual solution 
detwrmines the heading to fly to make good the selected course. Because of the fre- 
quent, and often urgent, need for solution of the wind triangle, aviators customarily 
use some form of mechanical computer. If direction and speed of the wind are known, 
both heading (or track) and ground speed can be determined. If only drift angle 
is known, a quantity which usually can be measured in flight, the approximate head- 
ing (or track) can be determined without plot, but not the ground speed. With 
observed drift on two or more headings of considerable difference in direction, one can 
solve for wind speed and direction. Such observations might be made before and after 
a turn. 

An air plot of heading and air speed (rate of motion relative to the air) provides 
a series of no-wind positions, sometimes called air positions. These are the successive 
positions an aircraft would occupy if there were no wind. A dead reckoning plot of 
course and ground speed (rate of motion relative to the surface of the earth) provides 
a series of dead reckoning positions. 

Most aircraft compasses are magnetic, but those more commonly used are remote 
indicating. ‘The active element is placed at a location relatively free from magnetic 
disturbances from the aircraft, such as in a wing or the tail, and provided with indicators 
at various locations, as needed. Because of the large errors introduced when a mag- 
netic compass tilts, the better aircraft compasses are gyro stabilized. The most widely 
used aircraft compass is known as the Gyro Flux Gate compass. In general, aircraft 
magnetic compasses are compensated (adjusted) by means of flexible cams mounted 
within the case and controlled by a screw driver. No adjustment is made for vertical 
soft iron, for quadrantal deviation, or for heeling. Swinging for residual deviation may 
be done on the ground, by means of a hand-held compass or a compass rose located on 
the hard surface of an aerodrome; or in the air by means of celestial bodies or straight 
roads, power lines, etc. The compass correction card (deviation table) is usually 
made up on the basis of the compass direction to steer for a desired magnetic heading, 
the value of deviation not being given. 

The north-seeking gyro compass commonly used aboard ship has not been practical 
in the air because of its weight and the fact that it would not work satisfactorily at 
modern aircraft speeds, which are comparable to or greater than the rotational speed 
of the earth. However, efforts have been made to overcome these obstacles, and it is 
possible that a suitable north-seeking gyro compass will be developed for use in aircraft. 
The directional gyro compass is used widely. Such an instrument is essentially a 
gyroscope pointed in a desired direction which it maintains over a period of several 
minutes. This instrument was devised primarily to provide directional guidance 
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during a turn of the aircraft, when the older magnetic compasses are erratic. More 
recent directional gyros require less frequent resetting, provide greater accuracy, and 
compensate for rotation of the earth (the gyroscope tends to maintain the same direction 
in space), and they may be monitored by a remote-indicating magnetic compass. With 
the best modern directional gyros an aircraft is able to follow a great circle with about 
the same accuracy that it can follow a rhumb line (using a magnetic compass). A 
directional gyro is checked from time to time by means of a magnetic compass or an 
astro compass (art. 2515). 

Air speed is usually determined by measurement of the difference between static 
air pressure and the pressure exerted by the apparent wind, which, in the air, is always 
from dead ahead and equal to the speed of the aircraft through the air. This pressure 
difference is measured by a device called a ‘‘Pitot tube,” and transmitted by tubes to the 
air speed indicator. Corrections are applied for nonstandard air temperature at the 
pressure altitude, compressibility, and heating effect. Higher speeds are sometimes 
stated in terms of a percentage of the speed of sound at the aircraft. On this basis the 
speed is called the Mach (mdk) number. A Mach number of one is the speed of sound, 
which varies with the density of the air; Mach number 0.9 is 90 percent of the speed of 
sound, etc. A Mach meter is an instrument which measures Mach number directly. 

Height is usually measured by means of a barometric altimeter, which is essentially 
an aneroid barometer graduated in feet above sea level. If the atmospheric pressure is 
not standard, the altimeter will not read the correct value at sea level unless adjusted 
to the existing pressure. A knob is provided for this purpose. If the decrease of pres- 
sure with height is not standard, additional error is introduced. Altitude separation of 
aircraft along airways is based upon indications of an accurate barometric altimeter set 
to standard conditions, so that all instruments at the same height should have the same 
reading. For landing and take-off the instrument is usually adjusted so that it will 
read the correct altitude when the aircraft is on the surface. For landings, the necessary 
information is supplied by radio from the control tower. An instrument which measures 
height above the surface (absolute altitude) is called an absolute altimeter. The usual 
absolute altimeter is a form of radar beamed vertically downward. It measures height 
in a manner similar to the measurement of water depth by an echo sounder (art. 619). 

As in marine and land navigation, dead reckoning is the basis of navigation in the 
air, all other forms serving to correct positions so determined. However, because of 
the nature of air navigation and the aids available, dead reckoning in the air, particularly 
along airways, is often a mental process, or one in which the dead reckoning for the entire 
flight is plotted in advance, with DR position at frequent intervals, as every ten minutes, 
being marked on the plot. The problem is then one of maintaining the schedule or 
keeping a record of deviation from it. 

Various automatic dead reckoning systems show promise of providing accurate 
means for determining position over long stretches of water or over terrain lacking in 
distinctive features as aids to navigation. Such systems are based upon accurate 
means of measuring direction and distance. These, in turn, require accurate directional 
and horizontal references. Examples of such systems are those based upon measure- 
ment of accelerations (inertial systems) and those based upon measurement of the 
Doppler shift (change of frequency) of echoes from radio or radar beams transmitted 
obliquely from the aircraft to the ground (Doppler systems). Additional information 
on this subject is given in article 809. Systems under development combine one or 
both of these principles with some other principle, such as automatic celestial navigation. 

2804. Piloting, often called pilotage in air navigation, is similar in principle to that 
performed aboard ship. In practice it more nearly resembles land navigation. Lines 
of position from observed bearings or distances are rarely plotted by air navigators. 
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The more common practice is to compare observed features with the chart, keeping a 
record of one’s progress as he proceeds. If this is not a continuous process, combined 
with mental or plotted dead reckoning, one can soon become lost, particularly in an 
area where many features are similar in appearance. One can learn to watch for distine- 
tive features. Two towns may look very much alike, but the pattern of roads, rail- 
roads, and streams in the vicinity may be quite different. A race track, mine, or other 
distinctive feature may help one distinguish between otherwise similar areas. However, 
it is essential that the air navigator not be hasty in identification, for mistakes can easily 
be made. A position established by identifying a feature directly below the aircraft 
is called a pinpoint. se 

Over well-traveled areas, extensive use is made of various radio aids to navigation. 
These are discussed in article 2805. So complete is coverage across the United States 
that an experienced aviator with suitable publications can travel from coast to coast 
without an aeronautical chart, whether or not the surface is visible. Over such areas, 
navigational duties are customarily performed by the pilot and copilot, a separate 
navigator being carried only on flights requiring his services, as on long over-water 
flights or in polar regions. 

2805. Electronic navigation is more widely used in the air than on land or sea, for 
several reasons. Because of the greater height of aircraft, there is less obstruction of 
radio signals, and higher frequency “‘line of sight’’ systems are available over greater 
ranges. Over land, aids can be placed at suitable intervals to provide essentially con- 
tinuous, short-range guidance over long distances. The difficulty of observing bearings, 
celestial bodies, etc., from aircraft renders electronic methods more attractive. De- 
creased accuracy of other methods when used in the air enhance the value of electronics. 
The greater speed and adaptability of electronic methods are of higher value aboard a 
fast-moving aircraft. The electronic navigational equipment carried in aircraft is 
compact and especially adapted to use in the air. Airborne computers are being 
developed for use with advanced navigation systems. 

The automatic radio direction finder commonly used in the air provides a continu- 
ous indication of direction toward the transmitter by means of a needle pivoted at the 
center of a compass rose. The navigator has only to tune to the correct frequency and 
watch the needle. Its steadiness is some indication of the reliability of. the reading. 

The first nationwide system of electronic navigational aids was composed of several 
hundred low frequency ‘four-course ranges.” At each range station the international 
Morse code letter for N (=m ¢) is transmitted in two opposite sectors called “quadrants.”’ 
In the other two “quadrants” the letter A (¢ =m) is transmitted. These signals are so 
related that along the boundaries between sectors, where the two signals are of equal 
strength, the dots and dashes interlock to form a continuous monotone. It is possible 
to control the direction of these monotones or ‘“‘beams”’ so that they indicate desirable 
directions of travel. Along these “beams” a series of airways are established, somewhat 
resembling highways. The magnetic directions of these beams are indicated on the 
chart, as shown in figure 2802. To use these ranges the navigator has only to follow 
one leg to the station and another leg out until he picks up the next beam. 

These ranges are being supplemented by a series of very high frequency vortac 
stations. Each vortac station provides two methods of establishing direction, 
and means for determining distance. The two direction systems are tacan (tactical 
air navigation) for military aircraft, and omnirange (VOR) for commercial and private 
aircraft. The suitably equipped aircraft is thus provided an infinite number of 
“radials” (in practice 360 at 1° intervals around each station) by means of which an 
aviator can receive guidance along any radial line from the station. With direction 
and distance available at all times, a continuous fix is provided, whether or not the 
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aircraft is following a radial. If the aviator selects the radial he wishes to follow, a 
dial indicates when he is off the radial, and which direction he should turn to get back 
on it. <A ‘“‘ro-rRoM” indicator tells the aviator whether the selected radial is to be 
measured toward or away from the station. If the aircraft is equipped with a course 
computer, he can fly toward or away from an offset way point with the same indications 
as though it were the range station. Thus, multilane airways are available. 

Longer range aids used by aircraft, particularly over ocean areas, include loran 
(art. 1302), Decca (art. 1309), and consol (art. 1312). A number of other systems 
have been suggested, and the future will undoubtedly see an increase in the use of 
electronics in air navigation, particularly in dead reckoning and celestial systems. 

Airborne radar is a valuable navigational aid. With practice one can learn to 
identify the echoes from different features of the terrain, and often to locate his position 
by piloting methods when the surface is obscured by an undercast. 

Various beacons are designed primarily for use by aviators. A racon is a radar 
beacon which returns a coded signal when triggered by a signal from the aircraft’s 
radar, thus providing identification as well as bearing and range. Fan markers trans- 
mit vertical fan- or bone-shaped patterns at selected points along an airway to indicate 
passage of those pomts. Nondirectional markers are placed at other points. Above 
each station of a four-course range an inverted cone of silence occurs, where little or 
no signal from the ranges is received. At some of these stations Z markers are installed 
to transmit distinctive signals upward to indicate location of the stations. 

2806. Celestial navigation.—In the air, celestial navigation is used in polar regions 
and on long over-water flights. Observations are invariably made with some form of 
artificial-horizon sextant (art. 1513), usually one having a bubble or pendulum reference. 
In air navigation, positions are needed more often than on land or sea. An entire 
flight across the Atlantic may be made between evening twilight and dawn. A common 
practice over the oceans is to obtain fixes at intervals of one hour. Another reason 
for using an artificial-horizon sextant is that the natural horizon is often obscured by 
clouds or haze, while celestial bodies are clearly visible. If a periscopic sextant (fig. 
1513a) is not available, observations are usually made through an astrodome. 

Because of the speed of aircraft, time zones may be crossed at frequent intervals. 
It is customary to keep navigational timepieces set to GMT. For celestial navigation, 
a high-grade watch is carried. It may have a 24-hour dial, and in most instances it 
has a sweep second hand. 

Rapid sight reduction is important at aircraft speeds. In ten minutes a modern 
plane may travel 100 miles. The method most commonly used is H.O. Pub. No. 249 
(art. 2113), with the Air Almanac. By precomputation, a navigator can obtain a fix 
within two or three minutes after the observations. Observation at a selected time is 
not a problem, because the sight continues over a period, usually two minutes, during 
which an averaging device is in operation. This eliminates large acceleration errors 
that might arise from motions of the aircraft. Thus, ten minutes may be required for 
observation of three stars at four-minute intervals between the mid times of observation. 
Celestial observations in the air are inherently less accurate than good observations 
with a marine sextant aboard ship. In the air an error of five to ten miles is considered 
normal for favorable conditions. 

As speeds increase, the need for faster observation and reduction becomes more 
urgent. This has lead to development of automatic celestial navigation (art. 2124). 

2807. Pressure pattern navigation.—On a long over-water flight, the great circle 
is a good approximation of the shortest distance between point of departure and desti- 
nation. However, it may not be the least-time route, because of unfavorable winds. 
At more than one or two thousand feet above the surface of the earth, winds tend to 
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blow along the isobars (except near the equator). If the pattern of isobars (the ‘“‘pres- 
sure pattern”) at flight altitude is known, an experienced air navigator can often select 
a route that may add miles to the flight but increase ground speed to such an extent 
that time is reduced. This is one form of pressure pattern navigation. ; 

A pressure pattern flight is customarily made at a constant pressure altitude (for 
instance the 500-millibar level at a standard altitude of 18,281 feet). By means of 
barometric and absolute altimeters, the navigator is able to determine any increase or 
decrease in height of the constant pressure surface over a time interval. With this 
information, he is able to compute the cross component of the wind, or the lateral drift. 
This is of assistance in dead reckoning, and it serves as a check on predicted pressure and 
wind. It is the basis for alterations that may be needed in the original plan. 

2808. Flight planning.—Before take-off, a careful study is made of weather con- 
ditions expected to be encountered en route and at the terminal. If a choice of route 
and altitude is available, the most favorable are selected. Wind triangles for various 
parts of the flight are solved, and heading and ground speed determined. From this, 
the flight time and the amount of fuel needed for the flight can be computed. A suit- 
able alternate aerodrome is selected for use if weather makes landing at the scheduled 
destination hazardous. Fuel deemed sufficient for the flight to the destination and then 
to the alternate, plus the amount needed for warm-up and take-off, and an adequate 
reserve, is taken aboard. 

During the flight a close check is kept upon the actual rate of fuel consumption, 
and if this exceeds the predicted rate to such an extent that there is danger of ex- 
hausting the fuel supply before reaching the destination, the aircraft returns or is 
diverted to another aerodrome. 

An adequate flight plan, properly used, is vital to safe flight over long distances. 
The plan is filed at the aerodrome of departure or other designated place, which notifies 
the destination of the estimated time of arrival (ETA). During the flight, periodic 
reports by radio provide information on progress and deviations from the plan. These 
serve as the basis for search and rescue operations, should they become necessary. 

2809. Space navigation.—Navigation of a spacecraft through the atmosphere of 
the earth and beyond left the realm of science fiction and became a reality with the 
first successful launching of an artificial earth satellite in 1957. The same basic 
principles that govern terrestrial navigation are involved in space navigation, but 
with some differences of technique and emphasis. 

Space navigation is four-dimensional, in contrast to the essentially two-dimensional 
navigation on or near the surface of the earth. In addition to the obvious third dimen- 
sion of space, time has increased significance. Progress toward a final point is, by itself, 
inadequate. One must arrive at the point at the right instant to effect satisfactory 
rendezvous with another moving object. Neither direction of motion nor speed is 
directly measurable to satisfactory accuracy for navigation, and both motion and speed 
are likely to be varying continually. With the tremendous speeds involved and serious 
power limitations, only minor corrections to either speed or direction are likely to be 
available. There is little probability of recovering from a serious mistake. 

Because of the fantastic distances and the propulsion systems now considered 
feasible, flight times to the nearest stars will be measured in life spans. Consequently, 
meaningful space navigation in this century is likely to be limited to the solar system. 
The techniques expected to be used during this period differ somewhat in each of four 
phases of space flight: (1) escape, (2) in the near vicinity of a celestial body, (3) mid- 
course, and (4) terminal. 

During escape, whether from the surface of the earth or an orbit around it, a carefully 
precalculated trajectory is followed. Tracking is performed from the earth. Acceler- 
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ometers control the cutoff at the desired speed. All space missions are so carefully 
planned in advance that the need for later corrections is dependent directly upon the 
accuracy with which the escape phase navigation is performed. 

In the vicinity of a celestial body, as in the escape phase, position is determined 
with respect to the body involved. The coordinate system used is (1) distance from 
the body, and (2) latitude and longitude on the sphere thus identified. This might be 
determined from the celestial body, as is commonly done with artificial earth satellites 
and space probes from the earth, or it might be determined from aboard the spacecraft. 
Distance from the celestial body might be determined by radar or by measurement of the 
apparent diameter of the body. Position on the sphere can be established by observa- 
tion of the position of the body among the background of stars, thus establishing 
celestial lines of position. 

During the midcourse phase of a flight to another planet, navigation is primarily a 
matter of determining position and comparing it with the scheduled position at the time 
of fix. Thus, dead reckoning and position fixing serve the same functions as on earth. 
Position determined relative to other bodies of the solar system is a form of piloting. 
Celestial navigation involves use of the background of stars. Position is identified as 
distance from the sun and some form of “‘latitude”’ and “longitude’’on the sphere thus 
identified. Distance from the sun can be determined directly by measurement of its 
apparent diameter. Optical measurement of the angle between lines of sight to a planet 
and star establishes position on a cone having its apex at the planet. Two such cones 
each with its apex at the same planet intersect in two lines, and a third cone will remove 
the ambiguity. Three-dimensional position can also be determined by means of cones 
referred to three bodies of the solar system or by means of celestial lines of position on 
two such bodies, noting their positions relative to the background of stars. A discrep- 
ancy in scheduled position might be corrected by (1) returning to the original schedule 
at a specific time, (2) establishing a new path to intercept the destination planet at the 
original time and place, or (3) determining a new optimum path to intercept the planet. 

During the terminal phase, thrust is applied to place the spacecraft in an orbit 
around the destination planet or guide the craft to a soft landing. Position is deter- 
mined with respect to the body being approached. It is important that the dead 
reckoning be advanced far enough ahead to allow timely alteration of path, if needed, 
to place the spacecraft in an appropriate position for carrying out terminal phase 
maneuvers. 

When continuous thrust of relatively small power becomes available, a procedure 
which will greatly simplify the navigation will be to proceed first to the line connecting 
the sun and destination planet and then to apply continuous thrust to stay on this line, 
reaching the destination by homing techniques. 

Use of some kind of physical phenomena has been suggested for either establishing 
lines or surfaces of position, or measuring either speed or direction of motion. This 
approach has not been promising. 

The present state of the art seems adequate to develop a fully automatic system for 
navigation during any space mission possible. However, a considerable amount of 
engineering will be needed before a reliable system is available. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
NAVIGATIONAL ERRORS 


2901. Introduction.—As commonly practiced, navigation is not an exact science. 
A number of approximations which would be unacceptable in careful scientific work are 
used by the navigator, because greater accuracy may not be consistent with the re- 
quirements or time available, or because there is no alternative. 

Thus, when the navigator uses his latitude graduations as a mile scale, or computes 
a great-circle course and distance, he neglects the flattening of the earth at the poles, 
a practice that is not acceptable to the geodetic surveyor. When the navigator plots 
a visual bearing, or an azimuth line for a celestial line of position, on a Mercator chart, 
he uses a rhumb line to represent a great circle. When he plots the celestial line of 
position, he substitutes a rhumb line for a small circle. When he interpolates in tables 
of logarithms or in loran tables, he assumes a linear (constant-rate) change between 
tabulated values. When he measures distance by radar, or depth by sonic depth finder, 
he assumes that the radio- or sound-wave has constant speed under all conditions. 
When he applies dip and refraction corrections to his sextant altitude, he generally 
assumes standard atmospheric conditions. 

These are only a few of the approximations commonly applied by a navigator. 
There are so many that there is a natural tendency for some of them to cancel others. 
Thus, under favorable conditions, a position at sea, determined from celestial observa- 
tion by an experienced observer, should seldom be in error by more than two miles. 
However, if the various small errors in a particular observation all have the same sign 
(all plus or all minus), the error might be several times this amount, without any mis- 
take having been made by the navigator. 

Greater accuracy could be attained, but at a price. The navigator is a practical 
individual. In the course of ordinary navigation, he would rather spend ten minutes 
determining a position having a probable error of plus or minus two miles, than to 
spend several hours learning where he was to an accuracy of a few yards. But if he 
can determine a recent or present position to greater accuracy, the decrease in error is 
attractive to him. The various navigational aids have been designed with this in 
mind. Greater accuracy in plotting could be achieved by increasing the scale of the 
chart or plotting sheet. This has been done for confined waters where a higher degree 
of accuracy is needed, but a large-scale plotting sheet would be a nuisance at sea. 
The hand-held marine sextant is not sufficiently accurate for use in determining an 
astronomical position in a geodetic survey. But it is much more satisfactory at sea 
than the surveyor’s astrolabe or theodolite (arts. 4002, 4004), which require stable 
platforms if their potential accuracy is to be realized. 

An understanding of the kinds of errors involved in navigation, and of the ele- 
mentary principles of probability, should be of assistance to a navigator in interpreting 
his results. 


2902. Definitions.—The following definitions apply to the discussions of this 

chapter: 
* Error is the difference between a specific value and the correct or standard value. 
s here used, it does not include mistakes, but is related to lack of perfection. Thus, an 


altitude determined by marine sextant is corrected for a standard amount of refraction, 
678 
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but if the actual refraction at the time of observation varies from the standard, the 
value taken from the table is in error by the difference between standard and actual 
refraction. This error will be compounded with others in the observed altitude. Simi- 
larly, depth determined by echo sounder is in error, among other things, by the difference 
between the actual speed of sound waves in the water and the speed used for calibration 
of the instrument. It will also be in error if an echo is returned from a phantom bottom 
(art. 3504) instead of from the actual bottom. This chapter is concerned primarily 
with the deviation from standards. Thus, while variation of the compass is an error 
when referred to true directions, the difference between the assumed variation and that 
actually existing is an error with reference to magnetic direction. Corrections can be 
applied for standard values of error. It is the deviation from standard, as well as 
mistakes, that produce inaccurate results in navigation. Various kinds of error are 
discussed in the following articles. 

Mistake is a blunder, such as an incorrect reading of an instrument, the taking 
of a wrong value from a table, or the plotting of a reciprocal bearing. 

Standard is something established by custom, agreement, or authority as a basis 

for comparison. It is.customary to use nautical miles for measuring distances between 
ports. By international agreement the nautical mile is defined as a certain number of 
meters. By authority of various countries which are parties to the agreement, this 
length is translated to the linear units adopted by that country. It is the fact of 
establishment or general acceptance that determines whether a given quantity or 
condition has become a standard of measure or quality. Thus, in 1960, the standard 
unit of length agreed upon at the Eleventh General (International) Conference on 
Weights and Measures to redefine the meter was 1,650,763.73 wavelengths of the 
orange-red radiation in vacuum of krypton 86 corresponding to the unperturbed transi- 
tion between the 2p, and 5d; levels. Where accepted, this established standard of 
length now serves as a basis for measurement of any physical magnitude, as the length 
of the meridian, rather than the reverse, which was originally proposed. Multiples 
and submultiples of a standard are exact. In 1959, the U.S. adopted the exact relation- 
ships of one yard as equal to 0.9144 meter and one inch as equal to 2.54 centimeters. 
Hence, 39.37 U. S. inches are approximately equal to one meter. Because one foot 
equals 12 inches by definition, and the international nautical mile has been defined as 
1852 meters, the international nautical mile is equal to 6,076.11549 U.S. feet (approxi- 
mately). The previous U. S. foot (6,076.10333 . . . feet equals one nautical mile) 
has been redesignated as the U.S. survey foot. It will still be encountered frequently 
during the transitional period. The values and tables in this 1962 edition are based on 
those adopted by the United States in 1959. 
Frequently, a standard is so chosen that it serves as a model which approximates a 
mean or average condition. However, the distinction between the standard value and 
the actual value at any time should not be forgotten. Thus, a standard atmosphere 
has been established in which the temperature, pressure, density, etc., are precisely 
specified for each altitude. Actual conditions, however, are generally different from 
those defined by the standard atmosphere. Similarly, the values for dip given in the 
almanacs are considered standard by those who use them, but actual dip may be 
appreciably different from that tabulated. 

Accuracy is the degree of conformance with the correct value, while precision 
is the degree of refinement of a value. Thus, an altitude determined by marine sextant 
might be stated to the nearest 0/1, and yet be accurate only to the nearest 1’ if the 
horizon is indistinct. Accuracy and precision are further discussed in article O3. 

2903. Systematic errors are those which follow some law by which they can be 
predicted. The accuracy with which a systematic error can be predicted depends 
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upon the accuracy with which the governing law is understood. An error which can 
be predicted can be eliminated, or compensation can be made for Ne ; 

The simplest form of systematic error is one of unchanging magnitude and sign. 
This is called a constant error. Examples are the index error of a marine sextant, 
watch error, or the error resulting from a lubber’s line not being accurately aligned with 
the longitudinal axis of the craft. In each of these cases, all readings are in error by a 
constant amount as long as the adjustment remains unchanged, and can be removed by 
applying a correction of equal magnitude and opposite sign. Index error and watch 
error can be removed by adjustment of the instrument. Lubber’s line error can be 
removed by aligning the lubber’s line with the longitudinal axis of the craft. 

Another type of systematic error results from a nonstandard rate. If a watch is 
gaining four seconds per day, its readings will be in error by one second after an interval 
of six hours, eight seconds at the end of two days, etc. This principle is used in estab- 
lishing a chronometer rate (art. 1908) for determination of chronometer error between 
comparisons of the chronometer with time signals. It can be eliminated by adjusting 
the rate. If a current is running and no allowance for it is made in the dead reckoning, 
the DR position is in error by an amount proportional to elapsed time. The error 
introduced by maintaining heading by means of an inaccurate compass is proportional 
to distance, as is the lateral error in a position line plotted from an inaccurate bearing. 

One of the causes of equation of time (art. 1912) is the fact that the ecliptic, 
around which annual motion occurs, is not parallel to the celestial equator, around or 
parallel to which apparent daily motion takes place. The same type systematic error 
is involved in other measurements. Consider the measurement of bearing with a tilted 
compass card. Bearing is measured by a system of uniform graduations (degrees) of a 
circle (such as a compass card) in the horizontal plane. If the card is tilted, and its 
graduations are projected onto the horizontal plane, the circle becomes an ellipse with 
the graduations unequally spaced. Along the axis of tilt and a line perpendicular to it, 
directions are correct. But near the axis of tilt the graduations are too close together, 
and near the perpendicular they are too widely spaced. The error thus introduced is 
similar to thatswhich would arise if a watch face were tilted but the motion of the hands 
remained horizontal. If it were tilted around the ‘3—-9”’ line, it would appear to run slow 
near the hour and half hour, and fast near the quarter and three-quarter hours. If the 
direction to be observed is of an object above or below the horizontal, as the azimuth of 
a celestial body, measurement is made to the foot of the perpendicular through the 
object. The sight vanes of a compass move in a plane perpendicular to the compass 
card. Hence, if the card is tilted, measurement is made to the foot of a perpendicular 
to the card, rather than to the foot of a perpendicular to the horizontal, introducing an 
error which increases with the angle of tilt and also with the angle of elevation (or 
depression) of the object. This error is greatest along the axis of tilt, and zero along 
the perpendicular to it. Both of these tilt errors can be corrected by leveling the 
compass card. 

A different type of tilt error occurs when a reflection takes place from a tilted 
surface, such as the ionosphere (art. 1007), the error being proportional to the angle 
of tilt. In some respects, this error is similar to coastal refraction of a radio wave 
(art. 1006). 

Additional examples of systematic error are uncorrected deviation of the compass 
(art. 709), polarization error (art. 1203), error due to a position in a pattern of hyper- 
bolas (art. 1109), error due to incorrect location of a loran transmitter (art. 1306), 
uncorrected parallax (art. 1620), and uncorrected personal error (art. 1507). 

2904. Random errors are chance errors, unpredictable in magnitude or sign. 
They are governed by the laws of probability. If the altitude of a celestial body is 
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an No. of obs. | Percent ofops, | OPServed, the reading may be (1) too great, (2) 
c correct, or (3) too small. If a number of observa- 
256! 0 0.0 tions are made, and there is no systematic error, 
Ss a ‘ : : the probability of a positive error is exactly equal 
_ 7 4 0.8 to the probability of a negative error. This does 
mi g re ie not mean that every second observation having 
Lh sags 28 5. 6 an error will be too great. However, the greater 
* > BS ie the number of observations, the greater is the 
sath 63 12.6 probability that the number of positive errors 
i a ri ; will equal the number of negative ones, and that 
4 9 53 10.6 their magnitudes will correspond. 
rs re e. : : Suppose that 500 observations are made, 
tviEs 17 3.4 with the results shown in table 2904. A close 
ie . : "i : approximation of the plot of these errors is shown 
4 g/ 2 0.4 in figure 2904a. The plot has been modified 
ste a‘ oe slightly to constitute the normal curve of 
eae herent S4 random errors, which is the same as the actual 
0°93 zhveb08 100. 0 curve except that the normal curve approaches 


zero as the error increases, while the actual 

TABLE 2904.—Normal distribution of curve reaches zero at (+)10’ and (—)10’. The 
random errors. : : 

height of the curve at any point represents the 

percentage of observations that can be expected to have the error indicated at that 

point. The probability of any similar observation having any given error is the 

proportion of the number of observations having this error to the total number of 


observations, or the percentage expressed as a decimal. Thus, the probability of an 


; , een) Bcek edtior 
observation having an error of (—)3’ is 500 12.5 0:98 (8%). 


If the area under the curve represents 100 percent of the observations, half the 
area (the shaded portion of figure 2904a) represents 50 percent of the observations. 
The value of the error at the limits of this shaded portion is often called the “50 percent 
error,’ or probable error, meaning that 50 percent of the observations can be expected 
to have less error, and 50 percent greater error. Similarly, the limits which contain 
the central 95 percent of the area denote the 95 percent error. The percentage of 
error is found mathematically. For a normal curve, each error is squared, the sum of 
the squares is divided by one less than the number of observations, and the square 
root of the quotient is determined. This value is called the standard deviation (s) or 
root mean square. In the illustration, the standard deviation is the square root of 
0x (—)10?+1 (—)9?+2 (—)8?+4& (—)7?+9X (—)6?, etc., divided by 499 or 

Ay =V8.966=2.99 (about 3). The standard deviation is the 68 percent error. The 
probability of the occurrence of an error of or less than a specific magnitude may be 
determined by the following relationship (with the answers for the illustration given): 


50% error= %Xs= 2’ (approx.) 
68% error=1 Xs= 3’ (approx.) 
95% error=2' Xs= 6” (approx.) 
99% error=2%xXs= 8’ (approx.) 
99.9% error=3%xs=10’ (approx.) 


Many of the errors of navigation are not of the “normal” type. In H.O. Pub. No. 
214 (art. 2003) values of altitude can be taken only to the nearest 0'1. The error might 
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have any value from (+) 0/05 to (—) 0/05, and any value within these limits is as likely 
to occur as any other of the same precision. The same is true of a sextant that cannot 
be read closer than 0/1, and of a loran receiver that cannot be read closer than lus. 
These values refer to the single errors indicated, and not to the total error that might be 
involved. This is a rectangular error, so called because of the shape of its plot, as shown 
in figure 2904b. The 100 percent error is half the dif- 
ference between readings. The 50 percent error is half 
this amount, the 95 percent error is 0.95 times this 
amount, etc. 
Still another type random error is encountered in 
navigation. If a compass is fluctuating periodically 
due to yaw of a ship, its motion slows as the end of a 
swing is approached, when the error approaches 
maximum value. If readings were taken continuously 
or at equal intervals of time, the interval being a small 


PROBABILITY 


ERROR percentage of the total period of oscillation, the curve 
of errors would have a characteristic U-shape, as 
shown in figure 2904c. The same type error is involved 
of area shaded. Limits of in measurement of altitude of a celestial body from a 


Figure 2904a—Normal curve of 
random error with 50 percent 


shaded area indicate probable 


aes wing of the bridge of a heavily rolling vessel, when 


the roll causes large changes in the height of eye. This 
type of error is called a periodic error. The effect is accentuated by the tendency of 
the observer to make readings near one of the extreme values because the instrument 
appears steadiest at this time. If it is impractical to make a reading at the center 
of the period, the error can be eliminated or reduced by averaging readings taken con- 
tinuously or at short intervals, as indicated above. This is the method used in averag- 
ing type artificial-horizon sextants (art. 1513). 
Generally, better results can be obtained by taking 
maximum positive and maximum negative readings, 
and averaging the results. 

The curve of any type of random error is sym- 
metrical about the line representing zero error. This 
means that in the ideal plot every point on one side pygupe 2904b.—Rectangular error, 
of the curve is exactly matched by one on the other with 50 percent area shaded. 
side, or for every positive error there is a negative 
error of the same magnitude. The average of all 
readings, considering signs, is zero. The larger the 
number of readings, the greater the probability of 
the errors fitting the ideal curve. Another way of 
stating this is that as the number of readings in- 
creases, the error of the average can be expected to 
decrease. 

Selle fombiatous 2 SrlOUs = ay of the Figure 2904c.—Periodic error, with 
results obtained in navigation are subject to more 50 percent area shaded. 
than one error. Chapter XVI lists 19 errors appli- 
cable to sextant altitudes. Some of these have several components. A number of 
possible errors are involved in the determination of computed altitude and azimuth. 
A rectangular error is possible in finding the altitude difference. Several additional 
errors may affect the accuracy of plotting. Thus, the line of position as finally 
plotted may include 30 errors or more. Corrections are applied for some of the 
larger ones, so that in each of these cases the applicable error is the difference 


Probability 


Probability 


Error 
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between the applied correction and the actual error. Thus, a dip correction may 
be applied for a height of eye of 30 feet, while the actual height at the moment 
of observation may be 31 feet 6 inches. Even if the height of eye is exactly 30 feet, 
a rectangular error may be involved in taking the dip correction from the table. 

Corrections which might be random as far as an individual observation is con- 
cerned may be systematic for a series of observations. Thus, if the average or standard 
conditions upon which a correction is based do not exist at the time of observation 
the value at any given time is as likely to be greater as it is to be less than the standard 
amount. But if a number of observations are taken in quick succession, the error 
will be about the same for each. 

If two or more errors are applicable to a given result, the total error is equal to 
the algebraic sum of all errors. Thus, if a given number is subject to errors of (+) 4, 
(—) 2, (—) 1, (4+) 3, (4) 2, 0, and (—) 2, the total error is (+) 4. Systematic errors 
can be combined by adding the curves of individual errors. Thus, a magnetic compass 
may have a quadrantal error as shown 
by the top curve of figure 2905, and a 
semicircular error as shown by the second 
curve. The sum of these two errors is 
shown in the bottom curve. If, in addi- 
tion, the compass has a constant error, QUADRANTAL ERROR 
the bottom curve is moved vertically up- 
ward or downward by the amount of the 
constant error, without undergoing a 
change of form. If the constant error is 
greater than the maximum value of the 
combined curves, all errors are positive 
or all are negative, but of varying mag- 
nitude. 

If a number of random errors are 
combined, the result tends to follow a 
normal curve regardless of the shape of 
the individual errors, and the greater the COMBINED QUADRANTAL ERROR AND SEMICIRCULAR ERROR 
number, the more nearly the result can be Figure 2905.—Combining systematic errors. 
expected to approach the normal curve 
(fig. 2904a). If a given result is subject to errors of plus or minus 3, 2, 1, 2, 4, 
2, 1, 8, 1, and 2, the total error cowld be as much as 26 if all errors had the 
same sign. However, if these are truly random, the probability of them all 
having the same sign is only one in 1024. This is so because the chance of any 
one being positive (or negative) is %. That is, of a large number of results, 
approximately half will have any one particular correction positive (or negative). 
By the same reasoning, approximately half of the positive (or negative) results 
will have any one particular additional correction positive (or negative). Thus, 
the probability of any two particular corrections having the same sign is 4X 4= (4)’=. 


SEMICIRCULAR ERROR 


The probability of all ten corrections having the same sign is (/%) aaa 1004: If there 
were 20 corrections, the probability of all having the same sign would be 
i 


=e 
1,048,576 
The standard deviation of the swm of such errors is found by squaring each error 
individually, adding the results and taking the square root of the sum. ‘Thus, in the 
example, the following results are obtained: 
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Error Error Squared 


Or OrPNKHP NK DY W 
— 
eS PO 


sum 108 
square root +10.4 


Thus, the standard deviation is +10.4. Signs need not be considered because the 
square of either a positive or negative number is positive. 

The individual errors have been treated as if they were fixed in amount. If they 
are 50 percent normal errors, the result is the standard deviations of the 50 percent 
errors; if 99 percent, the result is the standard deviations of the 99 percent errors, etc., 
if the individual errors are normal and independent. If they are of a different type, 
an adjustment is needed. Thus, the square of each rectangular error should be multi- 
plied by the following factors: 


50% error % 

95% error 1% 

99% error 2% 
99.9% error 4. 


The information required to determine the standard deviation is usually not 
available to a navigator, because the probable magnitude of many of the individual 
errors has never been determined. However, the example given above reveals at least 
one interesting point which is highly practical. In the tabulation of errors, the largest 
has a value of eight. This single error accounts for less than one-third the total possible 
error, but its square is more than half the sum of squares. If this error could be 
eliminated, the standard deviation would be only 6.6. If it could be reduced to 5, 
a 37.5 percent reduction, the standard deviation would be reduced to 8.3. In con- 
trast, if the next largest error, four, were reduced by three, a reduction of 75 percent, 
the standard deviation would be reduced by only 0.8, to 9.6. If the three errors of one 
each could be completely eliminated, the standard deviation would be reduced by only 
0.2, to 10.2. In the reduction of total error, therefore, a relatively small reduction in 
a large error has a much greater effect upon the standard deviation than the same 
numerical reduction (larger percentage reduction) in a small error, because the result 
of a random error is proportional to its square. 

Therefore, the perfection of one part of a process, sometimes at great expense or 
by the introduction of considerable inconvenience, may not be justified until larger 
errors are corrected. Thus, it would hardly be worth the effort and expense to build 
a loran receiver capable of making a reading to 0.1 us (present receivers can be read 
to about 1 us) as long as synchronization of signals may be in error as much as 2 us or 
more. Conversely, the introduction of an additional small error may add considerably 
to the convenience of a process without materially affecting the accuracy. Thus, the 


use of some of the “short” methods of sight reduction (ch. XXI) without interpolation 
is Justified if the interval of tabulation is small. 
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When both systematic and random errors are present in a process, both effects 
are present. An increase in the number of readings decreases the residual random error, 
but regardless of the number of readings, a systematic error is present. in its entirety. 
Thus, if a number of Decca readings are made at a fixed point, the average should be 
a good approximation of the true value if there is no systematic error. But if the 
equipment is out of adjustment to the extent that the lane is incorrectly identified, 
no number of readings will correct this error. In this illustration, a constant error is 
combined with a normal random error. The normal curve has the correct shape, but 
is offset from the zero value. 

Under some conditions, systematic errors can be eliminated from the results even 
when the magnitude is not determined. Thus, if two celestial bodies differ in azimuth 
by 180°, and the altitude of each is observed, the line midway between the lines of posi- 
tion resulting from these observations is free from any constant error in the altitude 
(such as abnormal refraction or dip, or incorrect IC). It would not be free from such a 
constant error as one in time (unless the bodies were on the celestial meridian). Simi- 
larly, a fix obtained by observations of three stars differing in azimuth by 120°, or 
four stars differing by 90° is free from constant error in the altitude, if the center of the 
figure made by the lines of position is used. The center of the figure formed by circles 
of position from distances of objects equally spaced in azimuth is free from a constant 
error in range. A constant error in bearing lines does not introduce an error in the 
fix if the objects are equally spaced in azimuth. In all of these examples, the correct 
position is owtside the figure formed by the lines of position if all objects observed are 
on the same side of the observer (that is, if they lie within an arc of less than 180°). 

2906. Most probable position.—Some navigators, particularly those of little ex- 
perience, have been encouraged by the oversimplified definitions and explanations us- 
ually given in texts to conclude that the line of position is infallible, and that a fix is 
without error, overlooking the frequent incompatibility of these two notions. Too 
often the idea has prevailed that information is either all right or all wrong. An ex- 
ample is the practice of establishing an estimated position at the foot of the perpendicular 
from a dead reckoning position, or previous estimated position, to a line of position. 
The assumption is that the vessel must be somewhere on the line of position, and that 
the only value of the DR position is to locate which point on the line to use as the EP. 

A more realistic concept is that of the most probable position (MPP), which recog- 
nizes the probability of error in all navigational information, and determines position 
by an evaluation of all available information, using the principles of errors. 

Suppose a vessel were to start from a completely accurate position and proceed 
on dead reckoning. If course and speed over the bottom were of equal accuracy, the 
uncertainty of dead reckoning positions would increase equally in all directions with 
either distance or elapsed time (for any one speed these would be directly proportional 
and therefore either could be used). Therefore, a circle of uncertainty would grow 
around the dead reckoning position as the vessel proceeded. If the navigator had full 
knowledge of the distribution and nature of the errors of course and speed, and the neces- 
sary knowledge of statistical analysis, he could compute the radius of the circle of un- 
certainty, using the 50 percent, 95 percent, or other value of individual errors. 

In ordinary navigation, this is not practicable, but based upon his experience and 
judgment, the navigator might estimate at any time the probable error of his dead 
reckoning or estimated position. With practice, he might acquire considerable skill 
in making this estimate. He would take into account, too, the fact that the area of 
uncertainty might better be represented by an ellipse than a circle, the major axis 
being along the course line if the probable error of the speed were greater than that of 
the course, and the minor axis being along the course line if the probable error of the 
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course were greater. He would recognize, too, that the size of the area of uncertainty 
would not grow in direct proportion to the distance or elapsed time, because disturbing 
factors such as wind and current could not be expected to remain of constant magnitude 
and direction. Also, he would know that the starting point of the dead reckoning 
would not be completely free from error. 

At some future time additional positional information would be obtained. ‘This 
might be a line of position from a celestial observation or by loran. This, too, would 
be accompanied by a probable error which might be computed if the necessary informa- 
tion and knowledge were available, but which in 
practice would be estimated. If the dead reckon- 
ing had started from a good position obtained by 
means of landmarks, the probable error of the initial 
position would be very small. At first the dead 
reckoning or estimated position would probably be 
more reliable than a line of position obtained by celes- 
tial observation or loran. But at some distance the 
Ficure 2906a—A most probable two would be equal, and beyond this the line of 

position based upon a dead reckon- position might be more accurate. 
ing position and line of position P ; 
having equal probable errors. However, the determination of most probable 
position does not depend upon determination of 
which information is most accurate. In figure 2906a a dead reckoning position is 
shown surrounded by a circle of uncertainty. A line of position is also shown, with 
its area of uncertainty. The most probable position is within the overlapping area, 
and if the uncertainty of the dead reckoning position and that of the line of posi- 
tion are about equal, it might be taken at the center of the area. If the overall 
errors are considered normal, and they are probably approximately so, the effect of each 
is proportional to its square (art. 2905). Thus, if the probable error of a dead reckoning 
position is three miles, and that of a line of position is two miles, the most probable 


position is nearer the line of position, being at a distance equal to a5 that from the 


dead reckoning position (or %3 of the 
perpendicular distance from the dead 
reckoning position to the line of position). 
If a fix is obtained from two lines of 
position, the area of uncertainty is a circle 
if the lines are perpendicular, have equal 
probable errors, and these errors can be 
considered normal. If one is considered 
more accurate than the other, the area is 
an ellipse, the two axes being proportional 
to the squares of the two errors. Asshown  Ficure 2906b.—Ellipse of uncertainty with lines 
in figure 2906b, it is also an ellipse if the Seuiiege bee PISS RS SESSA 
probable error of each is equal and the 
lines cross at an oblique angle. If the errors are unequal, the major axis of the ellipse 
is more nearly in line with the line of position having the smaller probable error. If 
the angle between lines is very small, they are better considered a single line of position 
in the direction of the major axis of the ellipse. 
If a fix is obtained from three or more lines of position, and the error of each line 
is normal and equal to that of the others, the most probable position is the center of 
the figure. By “center” is meant that point within the figure which is equidistant 
from the sides. If the lines are of unequal probable error, the distance of the most 
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probable position from each line of position is proportional to the square of the probable 
error of that line. Thus, if three lines have probable errors of one, two, and three miles, 
respectively, the distances of the most probable position from the lines are in the ratio 
of one, four, and nine, respectively. 

In the discussion of most probable position from lines of position, it has been as- 
sumed that no other positional information is available. Usually, this is an incorrect 
assumption, for there is nearly always a dead reckoning or estimated position. This 
can be considered in any of several ways. The square of its probable error can be used 
in the same manner as the square of the probable error of each line of position. A most 
probable position based upon the dead reckoning or estimated position and the most 
reliable line of position might be determined as explained above, and that line of 
position replaced with a new one parallel to it but passing through the most probable 
position just determined. This adjusted line of position can then be assigned a smaller 
probable error and used with the other lines of position to determine the overall most 
probable position. A third way is to establish a probable error for the fix, and consider 
the most probable position as that point along the straight line joining the fix and the 
dead reckoning or estimated position, the relative distances being equal to the square 
of the probable error of each position. 

The value of the most probable position determined as suggested above depends 
upon the degree to which the various errors are in fact normal, and the accuracy with 
which the probable error of each is established. From a practical standpoint, the second 
factor is largely a matter of judgment based upon experience. It might seem that inter- 
pretation of results and establishment of most probable position is a matter of judgment 
anyway, and that the procedure outlined above is not needed. If a person will follow 
this procedure while gaining experience, and evaluate his results, the judgment he 
develops should be more reliable than if developed without benefit of a knowledge of 
the principles involved. The important point to remember is that the relative effects 
of normal random errors are proportional to their squares. 

Systematic errors are treated differently. Generally, an attempt is made to dis- 
cover the errors and eliminate them or compensate for them. In the case of a position 
determined by three or more lines of position resulting from readings with constant 
error, the error might be eliminated by finding and applying that correction (including 
sign) which will bring all lines through a common point. 

2907. Mistakes.—The recognition of a mistake, as contrasted with an error (art. 
2902), is not always easy, since a mistake may have any magnitude, and may be either 
positive or negative. A large mistake should be readily apparent if the navigator is 
alert and has an understanding of the size of error to be reasonably expected. A 
small mistake is usually not detected unless the work is checked. 

If results by two methods are compared, as a dead reckoning position and a line 
of position, exact agreement is not to be expected. But if the discrepancy is unreason- 
ably large, a mistake is logically suspected. The definition of “unreasonably large”’ 
is a matter of opinion. If the 99.9 percent areas of the two results just touch, it is 
possible that no mistake has been made. However, the probability of either one having 
so great an error is remote if the errors are normal. The probability of both having 
99.9 percent error of opposite sign at the same instant is very small indeed. Perhaps 
a reasonable standard is that unless the most accurate result lies within the 95 percent 
area of the least accurate result, the possibility of a mistake should be investigated. 
Thus, if the areas of uncertainty shown in figure 2906a represent the 95 percent areas, 
it is probable that a mistake has been made. 

As in other matters pertaining to navigation, judgment is important. The use 
to be made of the results is certainly a consideration. In the middle of an ocean pas- 
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sage a mistake is usually not serious, and will undoubtedly be corrected before it jeopard- 
izes the safety of the vessel. But if landfall is soon to be made, or if search and rescue 
operations are to be based upon the position, almost any mistake is intolerable. 

2908. Miscellaneous.—The correct identification of the nature of an error 1s 
important if the error is to be handled intelligently. Thus, the statement is some- 
times made that a radio bearing need not be corrected if the receiver 1s within 50 miles 
of the transmitter. The need for a correction arises from the fact that radio waves 
are assumed to follow great circles, and if radio bearings are to be plotted on @ Mercator 
chart, the equivalent rhumb line is needed. The statement regarding 50 miles implies 
that the size of the correction is proportional to distance only. It overlooks the fact 
that latitude and direction of the bearing line are also important factors, and is therefore 
a dangerous statement unless its limitations are understood. . 

The recognition of the type of error is also important. A systematic error has 
quite a different effect than a random error, and cannot be reduced by additional 
readings unless some method or procedure is instituted which will cause the errors to 
cancel each other. If a position is subject to a rectangular error only, its 100 percent 
circle has twice the radius and four times the area of the 50 percent circle. But if the 
error is normal, the 95 percent circle has approximately three times the radius and nine 
times the area of the 50 percent circle. It is not correct to suppose that a craft is as 
likely to be at one point within a circle of uncertainty as at any other point. If the 
error is normal, the probability might be represented by a three-dimensional figure 
formed by rotating the normal curve (fig. 2904a) around its axis of symmetry. 

The probable error is usually of greater interest than the “average” value. The 
average of a large number of normal errors approaches zero, but the probable error 
might be quite large. An average or mean value determined by a number of observa- 
tions is sometimes given with its probable error. Thus, a person might make a number 
of measurements of the speed of light and state his results as 299,792+2 kilometers 
per second. 

A person who understands the nature of errors avoids many pitfalls. Thus, the 
magnitude of the errors of individual lines of position is not a reliable indication of the 
size of the error of the fix obtained from them. The size of the triangle formed by 
three lines of position has often been used as a guide to the accuracy of the fix, although 
a large triangle might be the result of a large constant error if the objects observed are 
equally spaced in azimuth. On the other hand, two lines of position with small errors 
might produce a fix having a much larger error if the lines cross at a small angle. 

The size of a triangle of position might be deceptive for another reason. A con- 
stant error in time shifts all lines of position from celestial observation an approximately 
equal amount (in minutes of arc) toward the east or toward the west. If all objects 
observed for a fix are on the same side of the observer, a constant error in measurement 
shifts all objects and the fiz, so that if the constant error is larger than the random error, 
the actual position is outside the figure formed by the lines of position. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
THE OCEANS 


3001. Introduction.—Oceanography is the application of the sciences to the 
phenomena of the oceans. It includes a study of their forms; physical, chemical, and 
biological features; and phenomena. Thus, it embraces the widely separated fields of 
geography, geology, chemistry, physics, and biology. Many subdivisions of these 
sciences, such as sedimentation, ecology (biological relationship between organisms 
and their environment), bacteriology, biochemistry, hydrodynamics, acoustics, and 
optics, have been extensively studied in the oceans. 

The oceans cover 70.8 percent of the surface of the earth. The Atlantic covers 16.2 
percent, the Pacific 32.4 percent (3.2 percent more than the land area of the entire earth), 
the Indian Ocean 14.4 percent, and marginal and adjacent areas (of which the largest is 
the Arctic Ocean) 7.8 percent. Their extent alone makes them an important subject 
for study. However, greater incentive lies in their use for transportation, their influence 
upon weather and climate, and their potentiality as a source of power, food, fresh water, 
and mineral and organic ibuhek 

3002. History of oceanography.—The weer studies of the oceans were concerned 
principally with problems of navigation. Information concerning tides, currents, sound- 
ings, ice, and distances between ports was needed as ocean commerce increased. Ac- 
cording to Posidonius, a depth of 1,000 fathoms had been measured in the Sea of 
Sardinia as early as the second century BC. About the middle of the 19th century, 
the Darwinian theories of evolution gave a great impetus to the collection of marine 
organisms, since it is believed by some that all terrestrial forms have evolved from 
oceanic ancestors. Later, the serious depletion of many fisheries called for investigation 
of the relation of the economically valuable organisms to the physical characteristics 
of their environment, especially in northwestern Europe and off Japan. Still later, the 
growing use of the oceans in warfare, particularly after the development of the submarine, 
required that much effort be expended in problems of detection and attack, resulting 
in the study of many previously neglected scientific aspects of the sea. 

Oceanographic exploration. Exploration of the seas was primarily geographical 
until the 19th century, although the accumulated observations of seafarers, as recorded 
in the early charts and sailing directions, often included data on tides, currents, and 
other oceanographic phenomena. The great voyages of discovery, particularly those 
beginning in 1768 with Captain Cook, and continued by such commanders as La 
Perouse, Bellingshausen, and Wilkes, included scientists in their complements. However, 
scientific work on the oceans at this period was severely limited by lack of suitable in- 
struments for probing conditions below the surface. Meanwhile, Lieutenant Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, USN, working in the forerunner of the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office in Washington, developed to a high degree of perfection the analysis of log-book 
observations. His first results, published in 1848, were of great importance to ship 
operations in the recommendation of favorable sailing routes, and they stimulated inter- 
national cooperation in the fields of oceanography and marine meteorology. 

In the rapid advances in technology after 1850, oceanographic instrumentation 
problems were not neglected, with the result that the British Navy in 1872-76 was 
able to send HMS Challenger around the world on the first purely deep-sea oceano- 
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graphic expedition ever attempted. Her bottom samples, as analyzed by Sir John 
Murray, laid the foundation of geological oceanography, and 77 of her sea water 
samples, analyzed by C. R. Dittmar, proved for the first time that various constituents 
of the salts in sea water are everywhere in virtually the same proportions. 

Since that time, the coastal waters and fishing banks of many nations have been 
extensively studied, and numerous vessels of various nationalities have conducted work 
on the high seas. Notable among these have been the American Albatross from 1882 
to 1920; the Austrian Pola in the Mediterranean and Red Seas between 1890 and 1896; 
the Danish Dana, which during its voyages of 1920-22 discovered the breeding place 
of the European eels in the Sargasso Sea; the American Carnegie in 1927-29; the German 
Meteor in the Atlantic from 1928 to 1938; and the British Discovery II in the antarctic 
between 1930 and 1939. Notable also were the drifts of the Norwegian vessels Hram 
and Maud in the arctic ice pack from 1893 to 1896 and 1918 to 1925, respectively; 
the attempt by Sir George Hubert Wilkins to operate under the ice in the British sub- 
marine Nautilus in 1931; and the Russian station set up at the north pole in 1937, which 
made observations from the drifting pack ice. 

At the same time, investigations pursued ashore provided the theoretical basis 
for the explanation of ocean currents, under the leadership of Helland-Hansen in 
Norway and Ekman and the Bjerknes in Sweden, while Martin Knudsen in Denmark 
worked out the precise details of the relationship between chlorinity, salinity, and 
density, enabling the theories to be verified by field observations. 

During World War II, basic investigations were interrupted while work on purely 
military applications of oceanography was carried out. Deep-sea expeditions were 
renewed by the Swedish Albatross after the war, followed by the Danish Galathea, 
the second British Challenger (built in 1931) and Discovery IJ in the antarctic, and vessels 
of the American Scripps Institution in the Pacific. Oceanographic work was carried out 
by Americans and Russians in the arctic. By 1961, a total of ten Russian and three 
United States drifting ice stations had been established. Two United States stations 
were also established aboard floating ice islands. 

Institutions. Among the leading oceanographic institutions in Europe are the 
Geophysical Institute of the University of Bergen in Norway; the Oceanographic 
Institute at Géteborg, Sweden; the National Institute of Oceanography in Great 
Britain; the German Hydrographic Institute in Hamburg; and the Museum of Oceanog- 
raphy at Monaco. The Marine Biological Station at Naples, Italy, has served as a 
model for others throughout the world. 

In the Far East, the Hydrographic Division of the Maritime Safety Agency is 
perhaps the most prominent of a number of Japanese oceanographic activities. The 
Institute of Oceanology at Vladivostok is the foremost oceanographic establishment 
on the Asiatic mainland. 

Canada maintains the Pacific Oceanographic Group at Nanaimo, B. C., and the 
Atlantic Oceanographic Group at St. Andrews, N. B. In the United States, the 
leading nongovernmental oceanographic institutions include the Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography of the University of California, La Jolla, Calif.; the Department of 
Oceanography of the University of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution, Woods Hole, Mass.; the Marine Laboratory of the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.; and the Department of Oceanography of Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station, Tex. 

There exist also various international organizations in the field of oceanography, 
which coordinate and promote international cooperation. The International Council 
for the Exploration of the Sea, with headquarters in Copenhagen, which was established 
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to exchange data on fisheries problems in the waters of northwestern Europe, has been 
notably successful, and similar organizations have been established in other areas. 

3003. Origin of the oceans.— Although many leading geologists still disagree with 
the conclusion that the structure of the continents is fundamentally different from 
that of the oceans, there is a growing body of evidence in support of the theory that 
the rocks underlying the ocean floors are more dense than those underlying the con- 
tinents. According to this theory, all the earth’s crust floats on a central liquid core, 
and the portions that make up the continents, being lighter, float with a higher free- 
board. Thus, the thinner areas, composed of heavier rock, form natural basins where 
water has collected. 

The origin of the water in the oceans is also controversial. Although some geol- 
ogists have postulated that all the water existed as vapor in the atmosphere of the 
primeval earth, and that it fell in great torrents of rain as soon as the earth cooled 
sufficiently, another school holds that the atmosphere of the original hot earth was 
lost, and that the water gradually accumulated as it was given off in steam by volcanoes 
or worked to the surface in hot springs. 

Most of the water on the earth’s crust is now in the oceans—about 328,000,000 
cubic statute miles, or about 85 percent of the total. The mean depth of the ocean 
is 2,075 fathoms, and the total area is 139,000,000 square statute miles. 

3004. Oceanographic chemistry may be divided into three main parts: the 
chemistry of (1) sea water, (2) marine sediments, and (3) organisms living in the sea. 
The first is of particular interest to the navigator. 

Chemical properties of sea water are determined by analyzing samples of water 
obtained at various places and depths. Samples from below the surface are obtained 
by means of metal bottles designed for this purpose. The open bottles are attached 
at suitable intervals to a wire lowered into the sea. When they reach the desired 
depths, a metal ring or messenger is dropped down the wire. When the messenger 
arrives at the first bottle, it causes the bottle to close, trapping a sample of the water 
at that depth, and releasing a second messenger which travels on down the wire. The 
process is repeated at each bottle until all are closed, when they are hauled up and each 
bottle detached as it comes within reach. Of the various types devised, the Nansen 
bottle is the most widely used. It is equipped with a removable frame for attaching 
a thermometer. 

For centuries table salt has been produced from sea water by natural evaporation 
in countries with a suitable climate. More recently, practical industrial processes 
have been developed for recovering bromine and magnesium from the sea. Calcium 
carbonate, in the form of oyster shells or coral rock, is obtained after precipitation by 
living organisms. 

Three elements in the sea, silicon, nitrogen, and phosphorus, are most significant 
in the growth of living organisms. 

Certain of the elements, notably chlorine, bromine, sulfur, and boron, are much 
more abundant in the ocean than in the rest of the earth’s crust. These elements are 
among the more volatile ones, and their abundance in the sea tends to confirm the 
hypothesis that volcanic action is largely responsible for the present oceans. 

In many cases, chemical relationships influence the abundance of elements in the 
sea. Barium, for example, forms a sulfate of very limited solubility, and thus the 
high concentration of sulfate in sea water limits the possible amount of dissolved 
barium. Thus, the concentration of many elements is limited by the solubility of their 
most insoluble compounds. ‘Table 3004 indicates the amounts of the various elements 
found in solution in the oceans. 
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In addition to dissolved solids, sea water contains in solution all of the gases 
found in the atmosphere (art. 1410), but not in the same proportions. The most 
abundant is nitrogen, which, however, because of its chemical inertness, does not 
enter into biological processes. Oxygen, produced in the surface layers by plant 
photosynthesis (art. 3024) or dissolved directly from the atmosphere, is of major 
importance for all forms of life. By biological activity, the oxygen concentration at 
depths below the surface is usually reduced to a fraction of the surface values, and 
under certain conditions, owing either to the presence of abundant oxidizable material, 
or a stagnant condition, or both, it may become completely exhausted. Under these 
conditions, sulfate-reducing bacteria produce hydrogen sulfide gas from the abundant 
sulfate in sea water. The existence of such conditions is often indicated to the mariner 
by the blackening of white lead paint, a well-known phenomenon in badly polluted 
estuaries. 

Hydrogen sulfide may also be encountered at great depths in the ocean. The 
fiords of Norway, deep channels cut by former glaciers, are characterized in general 
by shallow sills at the entrances, where the terminal moraines of the glaciers were 
deposited. These sills serve as barriers to the mixing and renewing of the deeper waters 
within the fiords, and, as a result, conditions producing hydrogen sulfide are frequently 
encountered. 


a 
Element Parts per million Element Parts per million 

Aluminum 0. O1 Manganese 0. 001-0. 01 

Arsenic 0. 003 Mercury 0. 00003 

Barium 0. 006 Molybdenum 0. O1 

Boron 4.7 Nickel 0. 0005 

Bromine 66 Nitrogen 0. 01-0. 7 

Cadmium 0. 00006 Phosphorus 0. 001-0. 1 

Calcium 408 Potassium 387 

Carbon 28 Radium 0. 00000000003 

Cerium 0. 0004 Rubidium 0. 3 

Cesium 0. 001 Scandium 0. 00004 

Chlorine 19, 353 Selenium 0. 004 

Chromium 0. 00005 Silicon 0. 02-4. 0 

Cobalt 0. 0005 Silver 0. 0003 

Copper 0. 001-0. 01 Sodium 10, 769 

Fluorine i ree Strontium 10 

Gallium 0. 0005 Sulfur 901 

Gold 0. 000004 Thorium 0. 0007 

Jodine 0. 05 Tin 0. 003 

Tron 0. 002-0. 02 Titanium 0. 001 

Lanthanum 0. 0003 Uranium 0. 0033 

Lead 0. 003 Vanadium 0. 001 

Lithium 0. 2 Yttrium 0. 0003 

Magnesium 1, 297 Zine 0. O1 


TaBLE 3004.— Elements found in solution in the ocean. The amounts are for a salinity of 35 parts 


per thousand. These values are based upon a tabulation by Professor E. D. Goldberg of the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography. 


A similar situation exists in the Black Sea. Here the Bosporus and Dardanelles 
act as sills, and all the deeper water of the Black Sea is cut off from contact with the 
surface waters, which, diluted by the runoff from the Danube and Don Rivers, have a 
salinity (art. 3006) of about 17.5 parts per thousand. The deeper water, renewed only 
by the bottom current through the Bosporus, has a salinity of 22 parts per thousand, 
and the great density difference between the surface layers and the deeper water effec- 
tively prevents mixing and the transfer of dissolved oxygen from the surface layers to 
greater depths. Below about 100 fathoms, therefore, the waters of the Black Sea are 
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completely devoid of dissolved oxygen, containing instead large concentrations of 
hydrogen sulfide. 

No living creatures exist under these conditions except anaerobic bacteria, which 
comprise the only form of life in five-sixths of the waters of the Black Sea. 

3005. Physical properties of sea water are dependent primarily upon salinity, 
temperature, and pressure. However, factors like motion of the water and the amount 
of suspended matter affect such properties as color and transparency, conduction of 
heat, absorption of radiation, ete. 

3006. Salinity is the amount of dissolved solid material in the water, usually 
expressed as parts per thousand (by weight), under certain standard conditions. This 
is not the same as chlorinity, which is equal approximately to the amount of chlorine 
in the water. (Actually the chlorine content is about 1.00045 times the chlorinity as 
determined by standard procedures.) The two have been found to be related 
empirically by the formula 


salinity =0.03+1.805 x chlorinity. 


Since the determination of salinity is a slow and difficult process, while chlorinity can 
be determined easily and accurately by titration with silver nitrate, it is customary to 
determine chlorinity and compute salinity by the formula given above. By this 
process, salinity can be determined with an error not exceeding 0.02 parts per thousand. 
It generally varies between about 33 and 37 parts per thousand, the average being 
about 35 parts per thousand. However, when the water has been diluted, as near the 
mouth of a river or after a heavy rainfall, the salinity is somewhat less; and in areas of 
excessive evaporation, the salinity may be as high as 40 parts per thousand. In certain 
confined bodies of water, notably the Great Salt Lake in Utah, and the Dead Sea in 
Asia Minor, the salinity is several times this maximum. Chlorinity accounts for about 
55 percent of salinity, the average being about 19 parts per thousand. 

3007. Temperature in the ocean varies widely, both horizontally and with depth. 
Maximum values of about 90° F are encountered in the Persian Gulf in summer, and 
the lowest possible values of about 28° F (the usual minimum freezing point of sea 
water) occur in polar regions. H.O. Pub. No. 225, World Atlas of Sea Surface Tem- 
peratures, shows in detail the average sea surface temperatures for each month. The 
following tabulation gives the percentage distribution of temperatures for the world 
for the months of February and August, as derived from this source: 


Surface temperature Percentage of area of ocean 
OK, February August 
<35 1250 ag 

35-40 6. 5 3.93 
40-45 4.0 3.0 
45-50 4.5 5. 0 
50-55 4.0 6.5 
55-60 5. 0 6.0 
60-65 5.5 6.3 
65-70 8.0 (enw) 
70-75 10.0 10. 4 
75-80 17.5 16. 5 
80-85 23.0 Pi. 
85-90 0. 0 0. 2 


The vertical distribution of temperature in the sea nearly everywhere shows a 
decrease of temperature with depth. Since colder water is denser, it sinks below warmer 
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water. This results in a temperature distribution just opposite to that in the earth’s 
crust, where temperature increases with depth below the surface of the ground. 

In general, in the sea there is usually a mixed layer of isothermal water below the 
surface, where the temperature is the same as that of the surface. This layer is best 
developed in the trade-wind belts, where it may extend to a depth of 100 fathoms; 
in temperate latitudes in the spring, it may disappear entirely. Below this layer is a 
zone of rapid temperature decrease, called the thermocline, to the temperature of the 
deep oceans. At a depth greater than 200 fathoms, the temperature everywhere is 
below 60°F, and in the deeper layers, fed by cooled waters that have sunk from the 
surface in the arctic and antarctic, temperatures as low as 33°F exist. ( 

In the deepest ocean basins, the temperature increases slightly with depth, the 
increase being about 1°F at 3,000 fathoms. The warming is believed to be caused 
more by the slight compression of sea water than by heat from the earth’s crust. 

A typical curve of temperature at various depths is shown in figure 3503a. Tem- 
perature at any desired depth is determined by means of a reversing thermometer at- 
tached to a Nansen bottle (art.3004). When the bottle closes, the thermometer measures 
the temperature to within 0°04F, thus providing a reading for a particular time and 
point. Within about 75 fathoms of the surface, where the principal changes occur, a 
continuous record of temperature can be obtained by an instrument called a 
bathythermograph, invented by Spilhaus in 1938. 

3008. Pressure.—In oceanographic work, pressure is generally expressed in units 
of the centimeter-gram-second system. The basic unit of this system is one dyne per 
square centimeter. This is a very small unit, one million constituting a practical unit 
called a bar, which is nearly equal to one atmosphere. Atmospheric pressure is often 
expressed in terms of millibars, 1,000 of these being equal to one bar. In oceanographic 
work, water pressure is commonly expressed in terms of decibars, ten of these being 
equal to one bar. One decibar is equal to nearly 1% pounds per square inch. This 
unit is convenient because it is very nearly the pressure exerted by one meter of water. 
Thus, the pressure in decibars is approximately the same as the depth in meters, the 
unit of depth customarily used in oceanographic research. In terms more familiar 
to the mariner, the pressure at various depths is as follows: 


Depth in Pressure in pounds per 
fathoms square inch 

1, 000 2, 680 

2, 000 5, 390 

3, 000 8, 100 

4, 000 10, 810 

5, 000 13, 520 


The increase in pressure with depth is nearly constant because water is only slightly 
compressible. 

Although virtually all of the physical properties of sea water are affected to a 
measurable extent by pressure, the effect is not as great as those of salinity and tem- 
perature. Pressure is of particular importance to submarines, directly because of the 
stress it induces in the materials of the craft, and indirectly because of its effect upon 
buoyancy. 

3009. Density is mass per unit volume. Oceanographers use the centimeter- 
gram-second system, in which density is expressed as grams per cubic centimeter. 
The ratio of the density of a substance to that of a standard substance under stated 
conditions is called specific gravity. By definition, the density of distilled water at 
4°C (39°2 F) is one gram per milliliter (approximately one gram per cubic centimeter). 
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Therefore, if this is used as the standard, as it is in oceanographic work, density and 
specific gravity are virtually identical numerically. 

The density of sea water depends upon salinity, temperature, and pressure. At 
constant temperature and pressure, density varies with salinity or, because of the 
relationship between this and chlorinity, with the chlorinity. A temperature of 32° F 
and atmospheric pressure are considered standard for density determination. The 
effects of thermal expansion and compressibility are used to determine the density 
at other temperatures and pressures. The density at a particular pressure affects 
the buoyancy of submarines. It is also important in its relation to ocean currents. 

The greatest changes in density of sea water occur at the surface, where the water 
is subject to influences not present at depths. Here density is decreased by precipita- 
tion, run-off from land, melting of ice, or heating. When the surface water becomes 
less dense, it tends to float on top of the more dense water below. There is little 
tendency for the water to mix, and so the condition is one of stability. The density 
of surface water is increased by evaporation, formation of sea ice, and by cooling. 
If the surface water becomes more dense than that below, it sinks to the level at which 
other water has the same density. Here it tends to spread out to form a layer, or to 
increase the thickness of the layer below it. The less dense water rises to make room 
for it, and the surface water moves in to replace that which has descended. Thus, a 
convective circulation is established. It continues until the density becomes uniform 
from the surface to the depth at which a greater density occurs. If the surface water 
becomes sufficiently dense, it sinks all the way to the bottom. If this occurs in an 
area where horizontal flow is unobstructed, the water which has descended spreads to 
other regions, creating a dense bottom layer. Since the greatest increase in density 
occurs in polar regions, where the air is cold and great quantities of ice form, the cold, 
dense polar water sinks to the bottom and then spreads to lower latitudes. This 
process has continued for a sufficiently long period of time that the entire ocean floor 
is covered with this dense polar water, thus explaining the layer of cold water at great 
depths in all the oceans. 

In some respects, oceanographic processes are similar to those occurring in the 
atmosphere (ch. XXXVIII). The convective circulation in the ocean is somewhat 
similar to that in the atmosphere. Water masses having nearly uniform characteristics 
are analogous to air masses. 

3010. Compressibility——Sea water is nearly incompressible, its coefficient of 
compressibility being only 0.000046 per bar under standard conditions. This value 
changes slightly with changes of temperature or salinity. The effect of compression is 
to force the molecules of the substance closer together, causing it to become more dense. 
Even though the compressibility is low, its total effect is considerable because of the 
amount of water involved. If the compressibility of sea water were zero, sea level 
would be about 90 feet higher than it now is. 

3011. Viscosity is resistance to flow. Sea water is slightly more viscous than 
fresh water. Its viscosity increases with greater salinity, but the effect is not nearly 
as marked as that occurring with decreasing temperature. The rate is not uniform, 
becoming greater as the temperature decreases. Because of the effect of temperature 
upon viscosity, an incompressible object might sink at a faster rate in warm surface 
water than in colder water below. However, for most objects, this effect may be more 
than offset by the compressibility of the object. 

The actual relationships existing in the ocean are considerably more complicated 
than indicated by the simple explanation given above, because of turbulent motion 
within the sea. The disturbing effect is called eddy viscosity. 
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3012. Specific heat is the amount of heat required to raise the temperature of a 
unit mass of a substance a stated amount. In oceanographic work, specific heat is 
stated, in centimeter-gram-second units, as the number of calories needed to raise one 
eram of the substance 1°C. Specific heat at constant pressure is usually the quantity 
desired when liquids are involved, but occasionally the specific heat at constant volume 
is required. The ratio of these two quantities has a direct relationship to the speed of 
sound in sea water. 

The specific heat of sea water decreases slightly as salinity increases. However, 
it is much greater than that of land. This accounts, in part, for the greater tempera- 
ture range of land and the atmosphere above it, resulting in monsoons (art. 3810) and 
the familiar land and sea breezes of tropical and temperate regions (art. 3814). 

3013. Thermal expansion.—The rate of expansion with increased temperature is 
ereater in sea water than in fresh water. Thus, at temperature 15°C (59°F), and 
atmospheric pressure, the coefficient of thermal expansion is 0.000151 per degree 
Celsius for fresh water and 0.000214 per degree Celsius for water of 35 parts per thousand 
salinity. The coefficient of thermal expansion increases not only with greater salinity, 
but also with increased temperature and pressure. At 35 parts per thousand, the 
coefficient of surface water increases from 0.000051 per degree Celsius at 0°C (32°F) 
to 0.000334 per degree Celsius at 30°C (86°F). Ata constant temperature of 0°C 
(32°F) and a salinity of 34.85 parts per thousand, the coefficient increases to 0.000276 
per degree Celsius at a pressure of 10,000 decibars (at a depth of approximately 10,000 
meters). 

3014. Thermal conductivity—In water, as in other substances, one method of 
heat transfer is by conduction. Fresh water is a poor conductor of heat, having a 
coefficient of thermal conductivity of 0.00139 calories per second per centimeter per 
degree Celsius. For sea water it is slightly less but increases with greater temperature 
or pressure. 

However, if turbulence is present, which it nearly always is to some extent in the 
ocean, the processes of heat transfer are altered. The effect of turbulence is to increase 
greatly the rate of heat transfer. The ‘“‘eddy”’ coefficient used in place of the still-water 
coefficient is so many times larger, and so dependent upon the degree of turbulence that 
the effects of temperature and pressure are not important. 

3015. Electrical conductivity.x—Water without impurities is a very poor conductor 
of electricity. However, when salt is in solution in water, the salt molecules are ionized 
(art. 1007) and therefore are carriers of electricity. Hence, the electrical conductivity 
of sea water is directly proportional to the number of salt molecules in the water. For 
any given salinity, the conductivity increases with an increase in temperature. 

3016. Radioactivity— Although the amount of radioactive material in sea water 
(tab. 3004) is very small, this material is present in marine sediments to a greater 
extent than in the rocks of the earth’s crust. This is probably due to precipitation 
of radium or other radioactive material from the water. The radioactivity of the top 
layers of sediment is less than that of deeper layers. This may be due to absorption 
of radioactive material in the soft tissues of marine organisms. 

3017. Refractive index (art. 1613) of sea water increases as salinity becomes 
greater, or as temperature decreases. Since it varies with frequency of the radiant 
energy, the “‘D line” of sodium is usually used as the standard for comparison. 

3018. Surface tension of water in dynes per square centimeter is approximately 
equal to 75.64 —0.144 T +0.0399 Cl, where T is temperature in degrees Celsius (centi- 
grade) and Cl is the chlorinity of the water in parts per thousand. As indicated by 
the last term, the surface tension increases with chlorinity, and is therefore a little 
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more for sea water than for fresh water. However, the presence of impurities causes 
it to be somewhat less than indicated by the formula. 

3019. Transparency of sea water varies with the number, size, and nature of 
particles suspended in the water, as well as with the nature and intensity of illumina- 
tion. The rate of decrease of light energy with depth is called the ‘extinction coeffi- 
cient.’’ The earliest method of measuring transparency was by means of a Secchi disk, 
a white disk 30 centimeters (a little less than one foot) in diameter. This was lowered 
into the sea, and the depth at which it disappeared was recorded. In coastal waters 
the depth varies from about 5 to 25 meters (16 to 82 feet). Offshore, the depth is 
usually about 45 to 60 meters (148 to 197 feet). The greatest recorded depth at which 
the disk has disappeared is 66 meters (217 feet), in the Sargasso Sea. 

Although the Secchi disk still affords a simple method of measuring transparency, 
more exact methods have been devised. 

3020. Color.—The color of sea water varies considerably. Water of the Gulf 
Stream is a deep indigo blue, while a similar current off Japan was named Kuroshio 
(Black Stream) because of the dark color of its water. Along many coasts the water 
is green. In certain localities a brown or brownish-red water has been observed. 

Offshore, some shade of blue is common, particularly in tropical or sub-tropical 
regions. It is due to scattering of sunlight by minute particles suspended in the water, 
or by molecules of the water itself. Because of its short wave length, blue light is 
more effectively scattered than light of longer waves. Thus, the ocean appears blue 
for the same reason that the sky does (art. 3817). The green color often seen near 
the coast is a mixture of the blue due to scattering of light and a stable soluble yellow 
pigment associated with phytoplankton (art. 3024). Brown or brownish-red water 
receives its color from large quantities of certain types of algae, microscopic plants in 
the sea. 

3021. Marine geology is a branch of oceanography dealing with bottom relief, 
particularly the characteristics of ocean basins and the geological processes that brought 
them into being and tend to alter them, as well as with marine sediments. 

3022. Bottom relief—Compared to land, relatively little is known of relief below 
the surface of the sea. It would be difficult to withhold knowledge of a major land 
feature in an area often visited by man, but the sea has until recent years proved an 
effective barrier to acquisition of knowledge of features below its surface. Although 
soundings of 1,000 fathoms were probably made as early as the second century BC 
(art. 3002), the number of deep sea soundings by means’ of a weight lowered to the 
bottom has been relatively few. The process is a time-consuming one requiring special 
equipment. Several hours are needed for a single sounding. Since the development 
of an effective echo sounder (art. 619) in 1922, the number of deep sea soundings has 
greatly increased. Later, a recording echo sounder was developed to permit the con- 
tinuous tracing of a bottom profile. This has assisted materially in the acquisition of 
knowledge of bottom relief. By this means, many flat-topped seamounts (called 
guyots), mountain ranges, and other features have been discovered. Although the 
main features are becoming known, a great many details are yet to be learned. 

Along most of the coasts of the continents, the bottom slopes gradually downward 
to a depth of about 100 fathoms or somewhat less, where it falls away more rapidly 
to greater depths. This continental shelf averages about 30 miles in width, but varies 
from nothing to about 800 miles, the widest part being off the Siberian arctic coast. 
A similar shelf extending outward from an island or group of islands is called an insular 
shelf. At the outer edge of the shelf, the steeper slope of 2° to 4° is called the conti- 
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nental talus or continental slope, or the insular talus or insular slope, according to 
whether it surrounds a continent or group of islands. The shelf itself is not uniform, 
but has numerous hills, ridges, terraces, and canyons, the largest being comparable in 
size to the Grand Canyon. 

As a general rule, the slope of the deep sea bottom is gradual, averaging between 
20’ and 40’, but there are many exceptions to this. Off a volcanic island it may be as 
much as 45°. The relief of the ocean floor is comparable to that of land. Both have 
steep, rugged mountains, deep canyons, rolling hills, plains, ete. Most of the ocean 
floor is considered to be made up of a number of more-or-less circular or oval depressions 
called basins, surrounded by walls of lesser depth. 

The average depth of water in the oceans is 2,075 fathoms (12,450 feet), as com- 
pared to an average height of land above the sea of about 2,750 feet. The greatest 
known depth is 35,640 feet, in the Marianas Trench in the Pacific. The highest known 
land is Mount Everest, 29,002 feet. About 23 percent of the ocean is shallower than 
10,000 feet, about 76 percent is between 10,000 and 20,000 feet, and a little more than 
one percent is deeper than 20,000 feet. A very deep part, generally that below 3,000 
fathoms, is called a deep. A long, narrow depression with steep sides is called a trench. 

3023. Marine sediments.—The ocean floor is composed of material deposited 
there through the years. This material consists principally of (1) earth and rocks 
washed into the sea by streams and waves, (2) volcanic ashes and lava, and (3) the 
remains of marine organisms. Lesser amounts of land material are carried into the 
sea by glaciers, or blown out to sea by wind. In the ocean, the material is transported 
by ocean currents, waves, and ice. Near shore the material is deposited at the rate of 
about three inches in 1,000 years, while in the deep water offshore the rate is only about 
half an inch in 1,000 years. Marine deposits in water deep enough to be relatively 
free from wave action are subject to little erosion. Because of this and the slow rate 
of deposit, marine sediments provide a better geological record than does the land. 

Marine sediments are composed of individual particles of all sizes from the finest 
clay to large boulders. In general, the inorganic deposits near shore are relatively 
coarse (sand, gravel, shingle, etc.), while those in deep water are much finer (clay). 
In some areas the siliceous remains of marine organisms or the calcareous deposits 
(of either organic or inorganic origin) are sufficient to predominate on the ocean floor. 

A wide range of colors is found in marine sediments. The lighter colors (white 
or a pale tint) are usually associated with coarse-grained quartz or limestone deposits. 
Darker colors (red, blue, green, etc.) are usually found in mud having a predominance 
of some mineral substance, such as an oxide of iron or manganese. Black mud is often 
found in an area that is little disturbed, such as at the bottom of an inlet or in a de- 
pression without free access to other areas. 

Marine sediments are studied primarily by means of bottom samples. Samples 
of surface deposits are obtained by means of a snapper (for mud, sand, etc.) or 
“dredge”’ (usually for rocky material). If a sample of material below the bottom 
surface is desired, a “coring” device is used. This device consists essentially of a 
tube driven into the bottom by weights or explosives. A sample obtained in this way 
preserves the natural order of the various layers. Samples of more than 100 feet in 
depth have been obtained by means of coring devices. The bottom sample obtained 
by the mariner, by arming his lead with tallow or soap (art. 617), is an incomplete 
indication of bottom surface conditions. 

3024. Marine biology.—Sea water has all of the chemical elements needed to 
sustain plant and animal life. Because of this, and the fact that the oceans contain 
about 300 times as much space for the existence of life as is available on land and in 
fresh water, organic material is present in vast quantities. 
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Marine life may be divided into three major groups: (1) nekton (strong-swimming 
animals such as fish), (2) plankton (tiny floating plants or feebly swimming or floating 
animals), and (3) benthos (plants and animals living on the bottom, such as seaweed, 
barnacles, and crabs). Plankton may be divided into: (a) the phytoplankton, consisting 
of microscopic floating plants; and (b) the zooplankton, consisting of feebly swimming 
or floating animals. Most plankton vary in size from microscopic units to those a small 
fraction of an inch in length. 

Most organic material in the sea is in the form of plankton, which is carried by the 
ocean currents, not having sufficient strength to choose its environment. Either directly 
or indirectly, nearly all marine life depends upon these organisms. By means of 
photosynthesis, a process using sunlight, phytoplankton changes chemical nutrients 
(silicates, nitrates, phosphates) in the sea into primary food which is used by the 
zooplankton and, to some extent, by larger animals. However, most of the larger 
animals feed upon the zooplankton. The chemical nutrients are replaced by the 
excretion of animals and bacterial action in the decomposition of dead plants and 
animals. Thus, a food cycle is continually going on from chemical nutrient to phyto- 
plankton to zooplankton to nekton and benthos to chemical nutrients. 

As indicated above, growth of phytoplankton requires both sunlight and a supply 
of chemical nutrients. Sunlight in sufficient strength to permit photosynthesis pene- 
trates to a maximum depth of about 500 feet or less. This upper layer in which the 
process occurs is called the euphotic zone. Within this zone, photosynthesis is limited 
primarily by the supply of chemical nutrients. Under favorable conditions, phyto- 
plankton may increase by as much as 300 percent in a single day. 

The abundance of marine life is directly related to the supply of phytoplankton. 
In shallow water, the chemical nutrients on the bottom are stirred up by motion of the 
water, and carried into the euphotic zone. This is why an area such as the Grand Banks 
is a good fishing ground. In polar regions the chemical nutrients are relatively abun- 
dant, being brought to the surface by convective currents as the cold surface water 
sinks and is replaced by the warmer water from the bottom. In the tropics, on the 
other hand, the sea is relatively stable, and the chemical nutrients have a tendency to 
sink below the euphotic zone. Even though the clear, blue water has the deepest 
euphotic zone, photosynthesis proceeds at aslowrate. For this reason blue is sometimes 
called the ‘“‘desert color of the sea.” 

Ocean currents and marine life are so interrelated that currents can sometimes 
be traced by their supply of plankton. In general, the oceanic circulation helps 
sustain marine life by stirring up the chemical nutrients and carrying them, or the 
plankton formed from them, into regions which have an inadequate supply. However, 
the reverse effect can occur. A notable example occurs from time to time off the west 
coast of South America. At varying intervals averaging about 12 years, a well- 
developed stream of tropical water having a relatively small supply of chemical nu- 
trients and plankton flows southward, close to the shore. This water replaces the 
colder water which is rich in chemical nutrients and plankton. The result is a whole- 
sale destruction of fish which cannot obtain a sufficient supply of food. In some 
areas the dead fish are washed ashore in such quantities as to constitute a serious 
problem. With the destruction of so many fish, the supply of guano also decreases 
because of the death of large numbers of the birds which depend upon the fish for their 
food supply. Since it commonly occurs near Christmas, this phenomenon is called 
‘E] Nifio.” A strong current such as the Gulf Stream annually carries many fish to 
their deaths by transporting them from their normally warm habitat to areas where 
they encounter water which is too cold for them to endure. 
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CHAPTER XXxXI 
TIDES AND TIDAL CURRENTS 


General 


3101. The tidal phenomenon is the periodic motion of the waters of the sea due 
to differences in the attractive forces of various celestial bodies, principally the moon 
and sun, upon different parts of the rotating earth. It can be either a help or hindrance 
to the mariner—the water’s rise and fall may at certain times provide enough depth 
to clear a bar and at others may prevent him from entering or leaving a harbor. The 
flow of the current may help his progress or hinder it, may set him toward dangers or 
away from them. By understanding this phenomenon and by making intelligent use 
of predictions published in tide and tidal current tables and of descriptions in sailing 
directions, the mariner can set his course and schedule his passage to make the tide 
serve him, or at least to avoid its dangers. 

3102. Tide and current.—In its rise and fall, the tide is accompanied by a periodic 
horizontal movement of the water called tidal current. The two movements, tide and 
tidal current, are intimately related, forming parts of the same phenomenon brought 
about by the tide-producing forces of the sun and moon, principally. 

It is necessary, however, to distinguish clearly between tide and tidal current, 
for the relation between them is not a simple one nor is it everywhere the same. For 
the sake of clearness and to avoid misunderstanding, it is desirable that the mariner 
adopt the technical usage: tide for the vertical rise and fall of the water, and current 
for the horizontal flow. The tide rises and falls, the tidal current floods and ebbs. In 
British usage, tidal current is called tidal stream. 

3103. Cause.—Tides result from differences in the gravitational attraction of 
various celestial bodies, principally the moon and sun, upon different parts of the rotat- 
ing earth. The gravity of the earth acts approximately toward the earth’s center, 
and tends to hold the earth in the shape of a sphere. But the moon and sun provide 
disturbing, or tide-producing, forces. Consider the earth and moon. The moon 
appears to revolve about the earth, but actually the moon and earth revolve about 
their common center of mass. They are held together by gravitational attraction 
and kept apart by an equal and opposite centrifugal force. In this earth-moon system, 
the tide-producing force on the earth’s hemisphere nearer the moon is in the direction 
of the moon’s attraction, or toward the moon. On the hemisphere opposite the moon 
the tide-producing force is in the direction of the centrifugal force, or away from the 
moon. 

At the sublunar point, and its antipode, the moon’s attractive force is vertical, in 
the opposite direction to gravity. Along the great circle midway between these points, 
the force is horizontal, parallel to the earth’s surface. At any other point, the moon’s 
tide-producing force can be resolved into horizontal and vertical components. Both 
are very small compared to the earth’s gravity. Since the horizontal component is 
not operating against gravity and can draw particles of water over the surface of the 
earth, it is the more effective in generating tides. 

The tide-producing forces, then, tend to create high tides on the sides of the earth 
nearest to and farthest from the moon, with a low tide belt between them. As the 
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earth rotates, a point on earth passes through two high and two low areas each day if 
the moon is over the equator (fig. 3103, A). When the moon is north or south of the 
equator, the force pattern is as shown in figure 3103, B, and a point on the equator 
passes through two equal highs, but a point in higher latitudes passes through two 
unequal highs or only one high. Thus, due to changes in the moon’s declination, there 
is introduced a diurnal inequality in the pattern of the tidal forces at a particular place. 
There are similar forces due to the sun, and the total tide producing force is the resultant 
of the two. Minute tidal effects are caused by other celestial bodies. 

The mathematician develops his formulas by considering the difference in attrac- 
tion between a point on the earth’s surface and a point at the earth’s center. In 
accordance with Newton’s law, gravitational attraction of an astronomical body varies 
directly as its mass and inversely as the square of its distance. But the tide-producing 
(differential) force varies directly as the mass and inversely as the cube of the distance. 
As a consequence, only the moon and sun produce any appreciable tidal effect upon 
the earth. Further, although the moon’s mass is but a fraction of the sun’s, dividing 
such masses by the cube of their respective distances—(238,862)* statute miles and 
(92,900,000)? statute miles, respectively—reduces the sun’s tide-producing force to 
only 0.46 that of the moon. It is because of this that the timing of the tides is identified 
so closely with the motions of the moon. 

Though the tide-producing forces are distributed over the earth in a regular 
manner, the sizes and shapes of the ocean basins and the interference of the land masses 
prevent the tides of the oceans from assuming a 
simple, regular pattern. The way in which the 
waters in different parts of the oceans, as well as in 
the smaller waterways, respond to these known regu- 
lar forces is dependent in large part upon the size, 
depth, and configuration of the basin or waterway. 

Tide 

3104. General features.—Tide is the periodic 
rise and fall of the water accompanying the 
tidal phenomenon. At most places it occurs twice 
daily. The tide rises until it reaches a maximum 
height, called high tide or high water, and then falls 
to a minimum level called low tide or low water. 

The rate of rise and fall is not uniform. From 
low water, the tide begins to rise slowly at first but 
at an increasing rate until it is about halfway to high 
water. The rate of rise then decreases until high 
water is reached and the rise ceases. The falling tide 
behaves in a similar manner. The period at high or 
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Fieure 3103.—Tide-producing 
forces. The arrows represent the 


magnitude and direction of the 
horizontal component of the tide- 
producing force on the earth’s 
surface. (A) When the moon is 
in the plane of the equator, the 
forces are equal in magnitude at 
the two points on the same parallel 
of latitude and 180° apart in 
longitude. (B) When the moon is 
at north (or south) declination, the 
forces are unequal at such points 
and tend to cause an inequality in 
the two high waters and the two 
low waters of a day. 


low water during which there is no sensible change 
of level is called stand. The difference in height be- 
tween consecutive high and low waters is the range. 

Figure 3104 is a graphical representation of the 
rise and fall of the tide at New York during a 24- 
hour period. The tide curve has the general form 
of a sine curve (fig. O40b). 

3105. Types of tide.—A body of water has a 
natural period of oscillation that is dependent upon 
its dimensions. None of the oceans appears to be a 
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Sr ae ae ee single oscillating body, but rather each 
one is made up of a number of oscillat- 
ing basins. As such basins are acted 


: upon by the tide-producing forces, some 
138 respond more readily to daily or diurnal 
\ forces, others to semidiurnal forces, and 


others almost equally to both. Hence, 
tides at a place are classified as one of three 
Lo types—semidiurnal, diurnal, or mixed— 
NEW YORK according to the characteristics of the 
tidal pattern occurring at the place. 

In the semidiurnal type of tide, there 
are two high and two low waters each tidal 
day, with relatively small inequality in the high and low water heights. Tides on the 
Atlantic coast of the United States are representative of the semidiurnal type, which 
is illustrated in figure 3105a by the tide curve for Boston Harbor. 

In the diurnal type of tide, only a single high and single low water occur each 
tidal day. ‘Tides of the diurnal type occur along the northern shore of the Gulf of 
Mexico, in the Java Sea, the Gulf of Tonkin (off the Vietnam-China coast), and in a few 
other localities. The tide curve for Pakhoi, China, illustrated in figure 3105b, is an 
example of the diurnal type. 

In the mixed type of tide, the diurnal ‘and semidiurnal oscillations are both im- 
portant factors and the tide is characterized by a large inequality in the high water 
heights, low water heights, or in both. There are usually two high and two low waters 
each day, but occasionally the tide may become diurnal. Such tides are prevalent 
along the Pacific coast of the United States and in many other parts of the world. 
Examples of mixed types of tide are shown in figure 3105c. At Los Angeles, it is typical 
that the inequalities in the high and low waters are about the same. At Seattle the 
greater inequalities are typically in the low waters, while at Honolulu it is the 
high waters that have the greater inequalities. 

3106. Solar tide.—The natural period of oscil- 6 9 121518210 3 6 9 12151821 
lation of a body of water may accentuate either the 
solar or the lunar tidal oscillations. Though it is 
a general rule that the tides follow the moon, the 
relative importance of the solar effect varies in 
different areas. There are a few places, primarily 
in the South Pacific and the Indonesian areas, where 
the solar oscillation is the more important, and 
at those places the high and low waters occur at pygure 3105a.—Semidiurnal type of 
about the same time each day. At Port Adelaide, tide. 

Australia (fig. 3106), the solar and lunar semi- psa Cc aA GUY TUE RIT IA RRL 
diurnal oscillations are equal and nullify one another 
at neaps (art. 3108). 

3107. Special effects.—As a progressive wave 
enters shallow water, its speed is decreased. Since 
the trough is shallower than the crest, its retarda- 
tion is greater, resulting in a steepening of the wave 
front. Therefore, in many rivers, the duration of 
rise is considerably less than the duration of fall. seated 
In a few estuaries, the advance of the low water 
trough is so much retarded that the crest of the Ficure 3105b.—Diurnal type of tide. 


Fieure 3104.—The rise and fall of the tide at 
New York, shown graphically. 
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rising tide overtakes the low, and advances upstream as a churning, foaming wall of 
water called a bore. Bores that are large and dangerous at times of large tidal ranges 
may be mere ripples at those times of the month when the range is small. Examples 
occur in the Petitcodiac River in the Bay of Fundy and at Haining, China, in the 

Tsientang Kiang. The tide tables indicate where bores occur. 
Other special features are the double low water (as at Hoek Van Holland) and the 
double high water (as at Southampton, England). At such places there is often a 
slight fall or rise in the middle of the high or low 


: water period. The practical effect is to create a 
g3 6 9121518210 3 6 9 1215 1821 ake p 


HOURS HOURS longer period of stand at high or low tide. The tide 
5 tables direct attention to these and other peculiari- 
4 ties where they occur. 
3 3108. Variations in range.—Though the tide 
oy at a particular place can be classified as to type, 
1 it exhibits many variations during the month (fig. 
: 3106). The range of the tide varies in accordance 
Gr ee with the intensity of the tide-producing force, 
ho though there may be a lag of a day or two (age 
9 of tide) between a particular astronomic cause and 
: the tidal effect. 
6 Thus, when the moon is at the point in its 
5 orbit nearest the earth (at perigee), the lunar semi- 
ce diurnal range is increased and perigean tides occur; 
2 when the moon is farthest from the earth (at apogee), 
a SEATTLE the smaller apogean tides occur. When the moon 
2 and sun are in line and pulling together, as at new 


and full moon, spring tides occur (the term spring 
has nothing to do with the season of year); when 
the moon and sun oppose each other, as at the 
quadratures, the smaller neap tides occur. 
— When certain of these phenomena coincide, 
the great perigean spring tides, the small apogean 
neap tides, etc., occur. 

These are variations in the semidiurnal por- 
Fiaure 3105c.—Mixed types of tide. tion of the tide. Variations in the diurnal portion 

occur as the moon and sun change declination. 
When the moon is at its maximum semi-monthly declination (either north or south), 
tropic tides occur in which the diurnal effect is at a maximum; when it crosses the 
equator, the diurnal effect is a minimum and equatorial tides occur. 

It should be noted that when the range of tide is increased, as at spring tides, 
there is more water available only at high tide; at low tide there is less, for the high 
waters rise higher and the low waters fall lower at these times. There is more water 
at neap low water than at spring low water. With tropic tides, there is usually more 
depth at one low water during the day than at the other. While it is desirable to know 
the meanings of these terms, the best way of determining the height of the tide at any 
place and time is to examine the tide predictions for the place as given in the tide 
tables. Figure 3108 illustrates variations in the ranges and heights of tides in a locality 
where the water level always exceeds the charted depth. } 
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Fiaure 3106—Tidal variations at various places during a month. 
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Figure 3108.—Variations in the ranges and heights of tide in a locality where the water level 
always exceeds the charted depth. 


3109. Tidal cycles.—Tidal oscillations go through a number of cycles. The 
shortest cycle, completed in about 12 hours and 25 minutes for a semidiurnal tide, 
extends from any phase of the tide to the next recurrence of the same phase. During a 
lunar day (averaging 24 hours and 50 minutes) there are two highs and two lows (two of 
the shorter cycles) for asemidiurnal tide. The effect of the phase variation is completed 
in about two weeks as the moon varies from new to full or full to new. The effect of 
the moon’s declination is also repeated about each two weeks. The cycle involving the 
moon’s distance requires approximately a lunar month (a synodical month of about 29% 
days). The sun’s declination and distance cycles are respectively a half year and a year 
in length. An important lunar cycle, called the nodal period, is 18.6 years (usually 
expressed in round figures as 19 years). For a tidal value, particularly a range, to be 
considered a true mean, it must be either based upon observations extended over this 
period of time or adjusted to take account of variations known to occur during the cycle. 

3110. Time of tide.—Since the lunar tide-producing force has the greater effect 
in producing tides at most places, the tides “follow the moon.” Because of the rotation 
of the earth, high water lags behind meridian passage (upper and lower) of the moon. 
The tidal day, which is also the lunar day, is the time between consecutive transits 
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of the moon, or 24 hours and 50 minutes on the average. Where the tide is largely 
semidiurnal in type, the lunitidal interval—the interval between the moon’s meridian 
transit and a particular phase of tide—is fairly constant throughout the month, varying 
somewhat with the tidal cycles. There are many places, however, where solar or 
diurnal oscillations are effective in upsetting this relationship, and the newer editions 
of charts of many countries now omit intervals because of the tendency to use them 
for prediction even though accurate predictions are available in tide tables. However, 
the lunitidal interval may be encountered. The interval generally given is the average 
elapsed time from the meridian transit (upper or lower) of the moon until the next 
high tide. This may may be called mean high water lunitidal interval or establishment 
of the port. The high water full and change (HWF&C) or vulgar establishment, 
sometimes given, is the average interval on days of full or new moon, and approximates 
the mean high water lunitidal interval. 

In the ocean, the tide may be of the nature of a progressive wave with the crest 
moving forward, a stationary or standing wave which oscillates in a seesaw fashion, 
or a combination of the two. Consequently, caution should be used in inferring the 
time of tide at a place from tidal data for nearby places. In a river or estuary, the tide 
enters from the sea and is usually sent upstream as a progressive wave, so that the 
tide occurs progressively later at various places upstream. 

3111. Tidal datums.—A tidal datum is a level from which heights and depths 
are measured. There are a number of such levels of reference that are important 
to the mariner. The relation of the tide each day during a month to these datums is 
shown, for certain places, in figure 3106. 

The most important level of reference to the mariner is the datum of soundings 
on charts. Since the tide rises and falls continually while soundings are being taken 
during a hydrographic survey, the tide should be observed during the survey so that 
soundings taken at all stages of the tide can be reduced to acommon datum. Soundings 
on charts show depths below a selected low water datum (occasionally mean sea level), 
and tide predictions in tide tables show heights above the same level. The depth 
of water available at any time is obtained by adding the height of the tide at the time 
in question to the charted depth, or by subtracting the predicted height if it is negative. 

By international agreement, the level used as chart datum should be just low 
enough so that low waters do not go far below it. At most places, however, the level 
used is one determined from a mean of a number of low waters (usually over a 19-year 
period) ; therefore some low waters can be expected to fall below it. The following are 
some of the datums in general use. 

The highest low water datum in considerable use is mean low water (MLW), which 
is the average height of all low waters at a place. About half of the low waters fall 
below it. Mean low water springs (MLWS), usually shortened to low water springs, is 
the average level of the low waters that occur at the times of spring tides. Mean lower 
low water (MLLW) is the average height of the lower low waters at a place. Tropic 
lower low water (TcLLW) is the average height of the lower low waters (or of the single 
daily low waters if the tide becomes diurnal) that occur when the moon is near maximum 
declination and the diurnal effect is most pronounced. This datum is not in common 
use as a tidal reference. Indian spring low water (ISLW) sometimes called Indian tide 
plane or harmonic tide plane, is a low datum that includes the spring effect of the semi- 
diurnal portion of the tide and the tropic effect of the diurnal portion. It is about the 
level of lower low water of mixed tides at the time that the moon’s maximum declination 
coincides with the time of new or full moon. Mean lower low water springs is the aver- 
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age level of the lower of the two low waters on the days of spring tides. Some still 
lower datums used on charts are determined from tide observations and some are 
determined arbitrarily and later referred to the tide. Most of them fall close to one or 
the other of the following two datums. Lowest normal low water is a datum that 
approximates the average height of monthly lowest low waters, discarding any tides 
disturbed by storms. Lowest low water is an extremely low datum. It conforms 
generally to the lowest tide observed, or even somewhat lower. Once a tidal 
datum is established, it is generally retained for an indefinite period, even though it 
might differ slightly from a better determination from later observations. When this 
occurs, the established datum may be called low water datum, lower low water datum, etc. 

In some areas where there is little or no tide, such as the Baltic Sea, mean sea 
level (MSL) is used as chart datum. This is the average height of the surface of the 
sea for all stages of the tide over a 19-year period. This may differ slightly from 
half-tide level, which is the level midway between mean high water and mean low water. 

Inconsistencies of terminology are found among charts of different countries 
and between charts issued at different times. For example, the spring effect as defined 
here is a feature of only the semidiurnal tide, yet it is sometimes used synonymously 
with tropic effect to refer to times of increased range of a diurnal tide. Such incon- 
sistencies are being reduced through increased international cooperation. 

Large-scale charts usually specify the datum of soundings and may contain a 
tide note giving mean heights of the tide at one or more places on the chart. These 
heights are intended merely as a rough guide to the change in depth to be expected 
under the specified conditions. They should not be used for the prediction of heights 
on any particular day. Such predictions should be obtained from tide tables (arts. 
921-924). The tidal datums used in various areas are listed in appendix M. 

3112. High water datums.—Heights of land features are usually referred on nautical 
charts to a high water datum. The one used on charts of the United States, its ter- 
ritories, and possessions, and widely used elsewhere, is mean high water (MHW), 
which is the average height of all high waters over a 19-year period. Any other high 
water datum in use on charts is likely to be higher than this. Other high water datums 
are mean high water springs (MHWS), which is the average level of the high waters 
that occur at the time of spring tides; mean higher high water (MHHW), which is the 
average height of the higher high waters of each day; and tropic higher high water 
(TcHHW), which is the average height of the higher high waters (or the single daily 
high waters if the tide becomes diurnal) that occur when the moon is near maximum 
declination and the diurnal effect is most pronounced. A reference merely to “high 
water” leaves some doubt as to the specific level referred to, for the height of high water 
varies from day to day. Where the range is large, the variation during a two-week 
period may be considerable. 

3113. Observations and predictions.—Since the tide at different places responds 
differently to the tide-producing forces, the nature of the tide at any place can be 
determined most accurately by actual observation. The predictions in tide tables 
and the tidal data on nautical charts are based upon such observations. 

Tides are usually observed by means of a continuously recording gage. <A year 
of observations is the minimum length desirable for determining the harmonic constants 
used in prediction. For establishing mean sea level and the long-time changes in the 
relative elevations of land and sea, as well as for other special uses, observations have 
been made over periods of 20, 30, and even 50 years at important locations. Observa- 
tions for a month or less will establish the type of tide and suffice for comparison with a 
longer series of a similar type to determine tidal differences and constants. 
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Mathematically, the variations in the lunar and solar tide-producing forces, such 
as those due to changing phase, distance, and declination, are considered as separate 
constituent forces, and the harmonic analysis of observations reveals the response of 
each constituent of the tide to its corresponding force. At any one place this response 
remains constant and is shown for each constituent by harmonic constants which are 
in the form of a phase angle for the time relation and an amplitude for the height. 
Harmonic constants are used in making technical studies of the tide and predictions on 
the tide predicting machine. Most published tide predictions are made by machine. 

3114. Tide tables are published annually by most of the maritime nations of the 
world. They consist primarily of two parts. One contains predictions of the time and 
height of each high and low water for every day of the year for many important ports 
called reference stations. The other part contains tidal differences for thousands of 
other places, called subordinate stations, and specifies the reference station to which 
the differences are to be applied in order to obtain time and height of tide for any day 
at the subordinate station. The type of tide at a subordinate station is the same as 
at its reference station. The use of tide tables is explained in articles 921-924. 

3115. Meteorological effects.—The foregoing discussion of tide behavior assumes 
normal weather conditions. The level of the sea is affected by wind and atmospheric 
pressure. In general, onshore winds raise the level and offshore winds lower it, but the 
amount of change varies at different places. During periods of low atmospheric 
pressure, the water level tends to be higher than normal. For a stationary low, the 
increase in elevation can be found by the formula 


»=0.0325 (1010—P), 


in which R, is the increase in elevation in feet, and P is the atmospheric pressure in 
millibars. This is equal approximately to one centimeter per millibar depression, or 
one foot (13.6 inches) per inch depression. For a moving low, the increase in elevation 
is given by the formula 


in which R is the increase in elevation in feet, Ro is the increase in feet for a stationary 
low, C is the rate of motion of the low in feet per second, g is the acceleration due to 
gravity (32.2 feet per second per second), and h is the depth of water in feet. 
Where the range of tide is very small, the meteorological effect may sometimes be 
greater than the normal tide. 
Tidal Current 


3116. Tidal and nontidal currents.—Horizontal movement of the water is current. 
It may be classified as “‘tidal” and ‘‘nontidal.”’ Tidal current is the periodic horizontal flow 
of water accompanying the rise and fall of the tide, and results from the same cause. 
Nontidal current is any current not due to the tidal movement. Nontidal currents in- 
clude the permanent currents in the general circulatory system of the oceans as well 
as temporary currents arising from meteorological conditions. The current experienced 
at any time is usually a combination of tidal and nontidal currents. 

In navigation, the effect of the tidal current is often of more importance than the 
changing depth due to the tide, and many mariners speak of “the tide,’ when they 
have in mind the flow of the tidal current. 

3117. General features.—Offshore, where the direction of flow is not restricted 
by any barriers, the tidal current is rotary; that is, it flows continuously, with the direc- 
tion changing through all points of the compass during the tidal period. The tendency 
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Figure 3117a.—Rotary tidal cur- 
rent. Times are hours before and 
after high and low tide at Nan- 
tucket Shoals Lightship. The 
bearing and length of each arrow 
represents the hourly direction and 
speed of the current. See figure 
3120a. 
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for the rotation in direction has its origin in the de- 
flecting force of the earth’s rotation, and unless 
modified by local conditions, the change is clockwise 
in the northern hemisphere and counterclockwise in 
the southern hemisphere. The speed usually varies 
throughout the tidal cycle, passing through two 
maximums in approximately opposite directions, and 
two minimums about halfway between the maxi- 
mums in time and direction. Rotary currents can be 
depicted as in figure 3117a, by a series of arrows rep- 
resenting the direction and speed of the current at 
each hour. This is sometimes called a current rose. 
Because of the elliptical pattern formed by the ends 
of the arrows, it is also referred to as a current ellipse. 

In rivers or straits, or where the direction of flow 
is more or less restricted to certain channels, the tidal 
current is reversing; that is, it flows alternately in 
approximately opposite directions with an instant or 
short period of little or no current, called slack 
water, at each reversal of the current. During the 


flow in each direction, the speed varies from zero at the time of slack water to a 
maximum, called strength of flood or ebb, about midway between the slacks. Re- 
versing currents can be indicated graphically, as in figure 3117b, by arrows that 
represent the speed of the current at each hour. The flood is usually depicted above 
the slack water line and the ebb belowit. The tidal current curve formed by the ends of 
the arrows has the same characteristic sine form as the tide curve. (In illustrations 
for certain purposes, as in figures 3118b and 3120b, it is convenient to omit the arrows 
and show only the curve.) 

A slight departure from the sine form is exhibited by the reversing current in a 
strait, such as East River, New York, that connects two tidal bodies of water. The 
tides at the two ends of a strait are seldom in phase or equal in range, and the current, 
called hydraulic current, is generated largely by the continuously changing difference 
in height of water at the two ends. The speed of a hydraulic current varies nearly 
as the square root of the difference in height. The speed reaches a maximum more 
quickly and remains at strength for a longer period than shown in figure 3117b, and 
the period of weak current near the time of slack is considerably shortened. 

The current direction or set is the direction 
toward which the current flows. The speed is some- 
times called the drift. The term “velocity” is often 
used as the equivalent of “speed” when referring to 
current, although strictly “velocity” implies direction 
as well as speed. The term “strength” is also used 
to refer to speed, but more often to greatest speed 
between consecutive slack waters. The movement 
toward shore or upstream is the flood, the move- 
ment away from shore or downstream is the ebb. 
In a purely semidiurnal type of current unaffected 
by nontidal flow, the flood and ebb each last about 
six hours and 13 minutes. But if there is either diur- 
nal inequality or nontidal flow, the durations of flood 
and ebb may be quite unequal. 
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Figure 3117b.—Reversing tidal cur- 
rent. (Such graphs may show only 
the curved pattern without the 
arrows, as in figures 3118b and 
3120b.) See figure 3120b. 
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3118. Types of tidal current.—Tidal currents may be of the semidiurnal, diurnal, 
or mixed type; corresponding to a considerable degree to the type of tide at the place, 
but often with a stronger semidiurnal tendency. 

The tidal currents in tidal estuaries along the Atlantic coast of the United States 
are examples of the semidiurnal type of reversing current. At Mobile Bay entrance 
they are almost purely diurnal. At most places, 
however, the type is mixed to a greater or lesser 
degree. At Tampa and Galveston entrances there 
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FicureE 3118a.—Several types of revers- Figure 3118b.—Changes in a current of the mixed 
ing current. The pattern changes type. Note that each day as the inequality increases, 
gradually from day to day, particu- the morning slacks draw together in time until on the 
larly for mixed types, passing through 17th the morning flood disappears. On that day the 
cycles somewhat similar to that current ebbs throughout the morning. 


shown for tides in figure 3106. 


Islands. Figure 3118a shows several types of reversing current. Figure 3118b shows 
how the flood disappears as the diurnal inequality increases at one station. 

Offshore rotary currents that are purely semidiurnal repeat the elliptical pattern 
(fig. 3117) each tidal cycle of 12 hours and 25 minutes. If there is considerable diurnal 
inequality, the plotted hourly current arrows describe a set of two ellipses of different 
sizes during a period of 24 hours and 50 minutes, as shown in figure 3118c, and the greater 
the diurnal inequality, the greater the difference between the sizes of the two ellipses. 
In a completely diurnal rotary current, the smaller ellipse disappears and only one 
ellipse is produced in 24 hours and 50 minutes. 
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3119. Variations and cycles.—Tidal 
currents have periods and cycles similar 
to those of the tides (art. 3109), and are 
subject to similar variations, but flood and 
ebb of the current do not necessarily occur 
at the same times as the rise and fall of 
the tide. The relationship is explained 
further in article 3121. 

The speed at strength increases and 
decreases during the two-week period, 
month, and year with the variations in 
the range of tide. Thus, the stronger 
spring and perigean currents occur near 
the times of new and full moon and near 
the times of the moon’s perigee, or at times 
of spring and perigean tides (art. 3108); 
the weaker neap and apogean currents occur at the times of neap and apogean 
tides; tropic currents with increased diurnal speeds or with larger diurnal inequali- 
ties in speed occur at times of tropic tides; and equatorial currents with a minimum 
diurnal effect occur at times of equatorial tides; etc. 

As with the tide, a mean value represents an average obtained from a 19-year 
series. Since a series of current observations is usually limited to a day or two, and 
seldom covers more than a month or two, it is necessary to adjust the observed values, 
usually by comparison with tides at a nearby place, to obtain such a mean. 

3120. Effect of nontidal flow.—The current existing at any time is seldom purely 
tidal, but usually includes also a nontidal current that is due to drainage, oceanic circu- 
lation, wind, or other cause. The method in which tidal and nontidal currents combine 
is best explained graphically, as in figures 3120a and 3120b. The pattern of the tidal 
current remains unchanged, but the curve is shifted from the point or line from which the 
currents are measured in the direction of the nontidal — NnorTH L+3 
current and by an amount equal to it. It is some- 
times more convenient graphically merely to move 
the line or point of origin in the opposite direction. 

Thus, the speed of the current flowing in the 
direction of the nontidal current is increased by an 
amount equal to the magnitude of the nontidal cur- 
rent, and the speed of the current flowing in the op- 
posite direction is decreased by an equal amount. 
In figure 3120a a nontidal current is represented 
both in direction and speed by the vector AO. Since 
this is greater than the speed of the tidal current 
in the opposite direction, the point A is outside the 
ellipse. The direction and speed of the combined 
tidal and nontidal currents at any time is represented 
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Figure 3118c.—-Rotary tidal current with di- 
urnal inequality. Times are in hours referred 
to tides (higher high, lower low, lower high, and 
higher low) at Swiftsure Bank. 
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Figure 3120a.—Effect of nontidal 
current on the rotary tidal current 


by a vector from A to that point on the curve repre- 
senting the given time, and can be scaled from the 
graph. The strongest and weakest currents may no 
longer be in the directions of the maximum and min- 
imum of the tidal current. In a reversing current 
(fig. 3120b), the effect is to advance the time of one 
slack and to retard the following one. If the speed of 


of figure 3117a. If the nontidal 
current is northwest at 0.3 knot, it 
may be represented by BO, and all 
hourly directions and speeds will 
then be measured from B. If it is 
1.0 knot, it will be represented by 
AO and the actual resultant hourly 
directions and speeds will be meas- 
ured from A, as shown by the 
arrows. 
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the nontidal current exceeds that of the reversing 
tidal current, the resultant current flows continu- 
ously in one direction without coming to a slack. In 
this case, the speed varies from a maximum to a min- 
imum and back to a maximum in each tidal cycle. 
In figure 3120b the horizontal line A represents slack 
water if only tidal currents are present. Line B 
represents the effect of a 0.5-knot nontidal ebb, and 
line C the effect of a 1.0-knot nontidal ebb. With 
the condition shown at C there is only one flood each 
tidal day. If the nontidal ebb were to increase to 
approximately two knots, there would be no flood, 
two maximum ebbs and two minimum ebbs occur- 
ring during a tidal day. 

3121. Relation between time of tidal current 
and time of tide—-At many places where current 
and tide are both semidiurnal, there is a definite re- 
lation between times of current and times of high 
and low water in the locality. Current atlases and 
notes on nautical charts often make use of this rela- 
tionship by presenting for particular locations the 
direction and speed of the current at each succeeding 
hour after high and low water at a place for which 
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Ficur&e 3120b.—Effect of nontidal 


current on the reversing tidal 
current of figure 3117b. If the 
nontidal current is 0.5 knot in the 
ebb direction, the ebb is increased 
by moving the slack water line 
from position A up 0.5 knot to 
position B. Speeds will then be 
measured from this broken line as 
shown by the scale on the right, 
and times of slack are changed. 
If the nontidal current is 1.0 knot 
in the ebb direction, as shown by 
line C, the speeds are as shown on 
the left, and the current will not 
reverse to a flood in the afternoon; 
it will merely slacken at about 
1500. 


tide predictions are available. 

In localities where there is considerable diurnal inequality in tide or current, or 
where the type of current differs from the type of tide, the relationship is not constant, 
and it may be hazardous to try to predict the times of current from times of tide. 
Note the current curve for Unimak Pass in the Aleutians in figure 3118a. It shows 
the current as predicted in the tidal current tables. Predictions of high and low waters 
in the tide tables might have led one to expect the current to change from flood to ebb 
in the late morning, whereas actually the current continued to run flood with some 
strength at that time. 

Since the relationship between times of tidal current and tide is not everywhere 
the same, and may be variable at the same place, one should exercise extreme caution 
in using general rules. The belief that slacks occur at local high and low tides and that 
the maximum flood and ebb occur when the tide is rising or falling most rapidly may be 
approximately true at the seaward entrance to, and in the upper reaches of, an inland 
tidal waterway. But generally this is not true in other parts of inland waterways. 
When an inland waterway is extensive or its entrance constricted, the slacks in some 
parts of the waterway often occur midway between the times of high and low tide. 
Usually in such waterways the relationship changes from place to place as one pro- 
gresses upstream, slack water getting progressively later with respect to the local tide 
until at the head of tidewater (the inland limit of water affected by a tide) the slacks 
occur at the times of high and low tide. 

3122. Relation between speed of current and range of tide.—The variation in 
the speed of the tidal current from place to place is not necessarily consistent with the 
range of tide. It may be the reverse. For example, currents are weak in the Gulf of 
Maine where the tides are large, and strong near Nantucket Island and in Nantucket 
Sound where the tides are small. 

At any one place, however, the speed of the current at strength of flood and 
ebb varies during the month in about the same proportion as the range of tide, and 
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one can use this relationship to determine the relative strength of currents on 
any day. : ‘ 

3123. Variation across an estuary.—In inland tidal waterways the time of tidal 
current varies across the channel from shore to shore. On the average, the current 
turns earlier near shore than in midstream, where the speed is greater. Differences of 
half an hour to an hour are not uncommon, but the difference varies and the relationship 
may be nullified by the effect of nontidal flow. 

The speed of the current also varies across the channel, usually being greater in 
midstream or midchannel than near shore, but in a winding river or channel the 
strongest currents occur near the concave shore. Near the opposite (convex) shore 
the currents are weak or may eddy. 

3124. Variation with depth.—In tidal rivers the subsurface current acting on the 
lower portion of the hull may differ considerably from the surface current. An ap- 
preciable subsurface current may be present when the surface movement appears to be 
practically slack, and the subsurface current may even be flowing with appreciable 
speed in the opposite direction to the surface current. 

In a tidal estuary, particularly in the lower reaches where there is considerable 
difference in density from top to bottom, flood usually begins earlier near the bottom 
than at the surface. The differences may be an hour or two or as little as a few minutes, 
depending upon the estuary, the location in the estuary, and freshet conditions. Even 
when the fresh water runoff becomes so great as to prevent the surface current from 
flooding, it may still flood below the surface. The difference in time of ebb from 
surface to bottom is normally small but subject to variation with time and location. 

The ebb speed at strength usually decreases gradually from top to bottom, but 
the speed of flood at strength often is stronger at subsurface depths than at the surface. 

3125. Observations.—Observations of the current are made by means of a current 
meter or current pole and log line. In the past, most successful meters required a vessel 
and observers in continual attendance, as is necessary with the pole and line. Because 
of the difficulty and expense of such observations, they usually covered only a period 
of a day or two at a place. Observations of a month are the exception, and longer 
series were obtained only where ship and observers were available because of other 
duties, such as at lightships, where observations have been continued over a number of 
years. 

Newer meters have been and are being developed that are suspended from a buoy 
and that record either in the buoy or send speed and direction impulses by radio to a 
base station on ship or land. With them, the period of observation has been increased 
so that in some recent surveys of United States harbors, the minimum period of ob- 
servation was four days, with observations at several stations being continued over a 
period of 15 to 29 days. 

3126. Tidal current tables and other sources of information.—The navigator 
should not attempt to predict currents without specific information for the locality in 
which he is interested. Such information is contained in various forms in many navi- 
gational publications. 

Tidal current tables, issued annually, list daily predictions of the times and strengths 
of flood and ebb currents, and of the times of intervening slacks. Due to lack of 
observational data, coverage is considerably more limited than for the tides. The 
tidal current tables do include supplemental data by which tidal current predictions can 
be determined for many places in addition to those for which daily predictions 
are given. The predictions are made by the tide-predicting machine, using cur- 
rent harmonic constants that are obtained by analyzing current observations in 


the same manner as for tides (art. 3113). The use of tidal current tables is explained in 
articles 925-929. 
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Sailing directions and coast pilots issued by maritime nations include general 
descriptions of current behavior in various localities throughout the world. 

Tidal current charts. A number of important harbors and waterways are covered 
by sets of tidal current charts showing graphically the hourly current movement. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
OCEAN CURRENTS 


3201. Introduction.—The movement of water comprising the oceans is one of the 
principal sources of discrepancy between dead reckoning and actual positions of vessels. 
Water in essentially horizontal motion is called a current, the direction toward which it 
moves being the set, and its speed the drift. A well-defined current extending over a 
considerable region of the ocean is called an ocean current. 

A periodic current is one the speed or direction of which changes cyclically at 
somewhat regular intervals, as a tidal current. A seasonal current is one which has 
large changes in speed or direction due to seasonal winds. A permanent current is one 
which experiences relatively little periodic or seasonal change. 

A coastal current flows roughly parallel to a coast, outside the surf zone, while a 
longshore current is one parallel to a shore, inside the surf zone, and generated by waves 
striking the beach at an angle. Any current some distance from the shore may be 
called an offshore current, and one close to the shore an inshore current. 

A surface current is one present at the surface, particularly one that does not ex- 
tend more than a relatively few feet below the surface. A subsurface current is one 
which is present below the surface only. 

There is evidence to indicate that the strongest ocean currents consist of relatively 
narrow, high-speed streams that follow winding, shifting courses. Often associated 
with these currents are secondary countercurrents flowing adjacent to them but in the 
opposite direction, and somewhat local, roughly circular, eddy currents. A relatively 
narrow, deep, fast-moving current is sometimes called a stream current, and a broad, 
shallow, slow-moving one a drift current. 

3202. Causes of ocean currents.—Although man’s knowledge of the processes 
which produce and maintain ocean currents is far from complete, he does have a 
general understanding of the principal factors involved. The primary generating force 
is wind, and the chief secondary force is the density differences in the water. In addi- 
tion, such factors as depth of water, underwater topography, shape of the basin in 
which the current is running, extent and location of land, and deflection by the rotation 
of the earth all affect the oceanic circulation. 

3203. Wind currents.—The stress of wind blowing across the sea causes the surface 
layer of water to move. This motion is transmitted to each succeeding layer below 
the surface, but due to internal friction within the water, the rate of motion decreases 
with depth. The current thus set up is called a wind current. Although there are 
many variables, it is generally true that a steady wind for about 12 hours is needed 
to establish such a current. 

A wind current does not flow in the direction of the wind, being deflected by 
Coriolis force (art. 1611), due to rotation of the earth. This deflection is toward the 
right in the northern hemisphere, and toward the eft in the southern hemisphere. The 
Coriolis force is greater in higher latitudes, and is more effective in deep water. In gen- 
eral, the difference between wind direction and surface wind-current direction varies 
from about 15° along shallow coastal areas to a maximum of 45° in the deep oceans. 


The angle increases with depth. At several hundred fathoms the current may flow in 
the opposite direction to the surface current. 
718 
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The speed of the current depends upon the speed of the wind, its constancy, the 
length of time it has blown, and other factors. In general, however, about two percent 
of the wind speed, or a little less, is a good average for deep water where the wind 
has been blowing steadily for at least 12 hours. 

3204. Currents related to density differences.—As indicated in article 3009, the 
density of water varies with salinity, temperature, and pressure. At any given depth, 
the differences in density are due to differences in temperature and salinity. When 
suitable information is available, a map showing geographical density distribution at 
a certain depth could be drawn, with lines connecting points of equal density. These 
isopycnic lines, or lines connecting points at which a given density occurs at the same 
depth, would be similar to isobars on a weather map (art. 3827), and would serve 
an analogous purpose, showing areas of high density and those of low density. In 
an area of high density, the water surface is lower than in an area of low density, the max- 
imum difference in height being of the order of one to two feet in 40 miles. Because 
of this difference, water tends to flow from an area of higher water (low density) to 
one of lower water (high density), but due to rotation of the earth, it is deflected 
toward the right in the northern hemisphere, and toward the left in the southern 
hemisphere. Thus, a circulation is set up similar to the cyclonic and anticyclonic 
circulation in the atmosphere. The greater the density gradient (rate of change with 
distance), the faster the related current. 

3205. Oceanic circulation.—A number of ocean currents flow with great persist- 
ence, setting up a circulation that continues with relatively little change throughout 
the year. Because of the influence of wind in creating current (art. 3203), there is a 
relationship between this oceanic circulation and the general circulation of the atmos- 
phere (art. 3804). The oceanic circulation is shown in figure 3205, with the names of 
the major ocean currents. Some differences in opinion exist regarding the names and 
limits of some of the currents, but those shown are representative. The spacing of 
the lines is a general indication of speed, but conditions vary somewhat with the 
season. This is particularly noticeable in the Indian Ocean and along the South 
China coast, where currents are influenced to a marked degree by the monsoons (art. 
3810). 

3206. Atlantic Ocean currents.—The trade winds (art. 3806), which blow with 
great persistence, set up a system of equatorial currents which at times extends over 
as much as 50° of latitude, or even more. There are two westerly flowing currents 
conforming generally with the areas of trade winds, separated by a weaker, easterly 
flowing countercurrent. 

The north equatorial current originates to the northward of the Cape Verde Islands 
and flows almost due west at an average speed of about 0.7 knot. 

The south equatorial current is more extensive. It starts off the west coast of 
Africa, south of the Gulf of Guinea, and flows in a generally westerly direction at an 
average speed of about 0.6 knot. However, the speed gradually increases until it may 
reach a value of 2.5 knots or more off the east coast of South America. As the current 
approaches Cabo de Sao Roque, the eastern extremity of South America, it divides, the 
southern part curving toward the south along the coast of Brazil, and the northern 
part being deflected by the continent of South America toward the north. 

Between the north and south equatorial currents a weaker equatorial counter- 
current sets toward the east in the general vicinity of the doldrums (art. 3805). This 
is fed by water from the two westerly flowing equatorial currents, particularly the 
south equatorial current. The extent and strength of the equatorial countercurrent 
changes with the seasonal variations of the wind. It reaches a maximum during July 
and August, when it extends from about 50° west longitude to the Gulf of Guinea. 
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During its minimum, in December and January, it is of very limited extent, the western 
portion disappearing altogether. 

That part of the south equatorial current flowing along the northern coast of 
South America which does not feed the equatorial countercurrent unites with the north 
equatorial current at a point west of the equatorial countercurrent. A large part of 
the combined current flows through various passages between the Windward Islands, 
into the Caribbean Sea. It sets toward the west, and then somewhat north of west, 
finally arriving off the Yucatan peninsula. From here, some of the water curves 
toward the right, flowing some distance off the shore of the Gulf of Mexico, and part 
of it curves more sharply toward the east and flows directly toward the north coast 
of Cuba. These two parts reunite in the Straits of Florida to form the most remarkable 
of all ocean currents, the Gulf Stream. Off the southeast coast of Florida this current 
is augmented by a current flowing along the northern coasts of Puerto Rico, Hispaniola, 
and Cuba. Another current flowing eastward of the Bahamas joins the stream north 
of these islands. 

The Gulf Stream follows generally along the east coast of North America, flowing 
around Florida, northward and then northeastward toward Cape Hatteras, and then 
curving toward the east and becoming broader and slower. After passing the Grand 
Banks, it turns more toward the north and becomes a broad drift current flowing across 
the North Atlantic. That part in the Straits of Florida is sometimes called the Florida 
current. 

A tremendous volume of water flows northward in the Gulf Stream. It can be 
distinguished by its deep indigo-blue color, which contrasts sharply with the dull 
green of the surrounding water. It is accompanied by frequent squalls. When the 
Gulf Stream encounters the cold water of the Labrador current, principally in the 
vicinity of the Grand Banks, there is little mixing of the waters. Instead, the junction 
is marked by a sharp change in temperature. The line or surface along which this 
occurs is called the cold wall. When the warm Gulf Stream water encounters cold air, 
evaporation is so rapid that the rising vapor may be visible as frost smoke (art. 3815). 
The stream carries large quantities of gulfweed from the tropics to higher latitudes. 

Recent investigations have shown that the current itself is much narrower and 
faster than previously supposed, and considerably more variable in its position and 
speed. The maximum current off Florida ranges from about two to four knots. To 
the northward the speed is generally less, and decreases further after the current passes 
Cape Hatteras. As the stream meanders and shifts position, eddies sometimes break 
off and continue as separate, circular flows until they dissipate. Boats in the Bermuda 
Race have been known to be within sight of each other and be carried in opposite 
directions by different parts of the same current. As the current shifts position, its 
extent does not always coincide with the area of warm, blue water. When the sea is 
relatively smooth, the edges of the current are marked by ripples. 

Information is not yet available to permit prediction of the position and speed of 
the current at any future time, but it has been found that tidal forces apparently 
influence the current, which reaches its daily maximum speed about three hours after 
transit of the moon. The current generally is faster at the time of neap tides than at 
spring tides. When the moon is over the equator, the stream is narrower and faster 
than at maximum northerly or southerly declination. Variations in the trade winds 
(art. 3806) also affect the current. 

As the Gulf Stream continues eastward and northeastward beyond the Grand 
Banks, it gradually widens and decreases speed until it becomes a vast, slow-moving 
drift current known as the North Atlantic current, in the general vicinity of the pre- 
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vailing westerlies (art. 3808). In the eastern part of the Atlantic it divides into the 
northeast drift current and the southeast drift current. 

The northeast drift current continues in a generally northeasterly direction toward 
the Norwegian Sea. As it does so, it continues to widen and decrease speed. South 
of Iceland it branches to form the Irminger current and the Norway current. The 
Irminger current curves toward the north and northwest to join the Kast Greenland 
current southwest of Iceland. The Norway current continues in a northeasterly 
direction along the coast of Norway. Part of it, the North Cape current, rounds North 
Cape into the Barents Sea. The other part curves toward the north and becomes 
known as the Spitzbergen current. Before reaching Svalbard (Spitzbergen), it curves 
toward the west and joins the cold east Greenland current flowing southward in the 
Greenland Sea. As this current flows past Iceland, it is further augmented by the 
Irminger current. 

Off Kap Farvel, at the southern tip of Greenland, the east Greenland current 
curves sharply to the northwest, following the coast line. As it does so, it becomes 
known as the west Greenland current. This current continues along the west coast 
of Greenland, through Davis Strait, and into Baffin Bay. Both east and west Green- 
land currents are sometimes known by the single name Greenland current. 

In Baffin Bay the Greenland current follows generally the coast, curving west- 
ward off Kap York to form the southerly flowing Labrador current. This cold current 
flows southward off the coast of Baffin Island, through Davis Strait, along the coast 
of Labrador and Newfoundland, to the Grand Banks, carrying with it large quantities 
of ice (ch. XXXVI). Here it encounters the warm water of the Gulf Stream, creating 
the ‘cold wall.”’ Some of the cold water flows southward along the east coast of 
North America, inshore of the Gulf Stream, as far as Cape Hatteras. The remainder 
curves toward the east and flows along the northern edge of the North Atlantic and 
northeast drift currents, gradually merging with them. 

The southeast drift current curves toward the east, southeast, and then south 
as it is deflected by the coast of Europe. It flows past the Bay of Biscay, toward 
southeastern Europe and the Canary Islands, where it continues as the Canary current. 
In the vicinity of the Cape Verde Islands, this current divides, part of it curving toward 
the west to help form the north equatorial current, and part of it curving toward the 
east to follow the coast of Africa into the Gulf of Guinea, where it is known as the 
Guinea current. This current is augmented by the equatorial countercurrent and, in 
summer, it is strengthened by monsoon winds. It flows in close proximity to the 
south equatorial current, but in the opposite direction. As it curves toward the south, 
still following the African coast, it merges with the south equatorial current. 

The clockwise circulation of the North Atlantic leaves a large central area having 
no well-defined currents. This area is known as the Sargasso Sea, from the large 
quantities of sargasso or gulfweed encountered there. 

That branch of the south equatorial current which curves toward the south off 
the east coast of South America follows the coast as the warm, highly-saline Brazil 
current, which in some respects resembles the Gulf Stream. Off Uruguay, it encounters 
the colder, less-salty Falkland current and the two curve toward the east to form the 
broad, slow-moving South Atlantic current, in the general vicinity of the prevailing 
westerlies (art. 3808). This current flows eastward to a point west of the Cape of 
Good Hope, where it curves northward to follow the west coast of Africa as the strong 
Benguela current, augmented somewhat by part of the Agulhas current flowing around 
the southern part of Africa from the Indian Ocean. As it continues northward, the 
current gradually widens and slows. At a point east of St. Helena Island it curves 
westward to continue as part of the south equatorial current, thus completing the 
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counterclockwise circulation of the South Atlantic. The Benguela current is augmented 
somewhat by the west wind drift, a current which flows easterly around Antarctica. 
As the west wind drift flows past Cape Horn, that part in the immediate vicinity 
of the cape is called the Cape Horn current. This current rounds the cape and flows 
in a northerly and northeasterly direction along the coast of South America as the 
Falkland current. 

3207. Pacific Ocean currents follow the general pattern of those in the Atlantic. 
The north equatorial current flows westward in the general area of the northeast 
trades, and the south equatorial current follows a similar path in the region of the 
southeast trades. Between these two, the weaker equatorial countercurrent sets 
toward the east, just north of the equator. 

After passing the Mariana Islands, the major part of the north equatorial current 
curves somewhat toward the northwest, past the Philippines and Formosa. Here it is 
deflected further toward the north, where it becomes known as the Kuroshio, and then 
toward the northeast past the Nansei Shoto and Japan, and on in a more easterly 
direction. Part of the Kuroshio, called the Tsushima current, flows through Tsushima 
Strait, between Japan and Korea, and the Sea of Japan, following generally the north- 
west coast of Japan. North of Japan it curves eastward and then southeastward to 
rejoin the main part of the Kuroshio. The limits and volume of the Kuroshio are in- 
fluenced by the monsoons (art. 3810), being augmented during the season of southwest- 
erly winds, and diminished when the northeasterly winds are prevalent. 

The Kuroshio (Japanese for ‘Black Stream’) is so named because of the dark 
color of its water. It is sometimes called the Japan Stream. In many respects it is 
similar to the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic. Like that current, it carries large quantities 
of warm tropical water to higher latitudes, and then curves toward the east as a major 
part of the general clockwise circulation in the northern hemisphere. As it does so, 
it widens and slows. <A small part of it curves to the right to form a weak clockwise 
circulation west of the Hawaiian Islands. The major portion continues on between 
the Aleutians and the Hawaiian Islands, where it becomes known as the North Pacific 
current. 

As this current approaches the North American continent, most of it is deflected 
toward the right to form a clockwise circulation between the west coast of North 
America and the Hawaiian Islands. This part of the current has become so broad that 
the circulation is generally weak. A small part near the coast, however, joins the 
southern branch of the Aleutian current, and flows southeastward as the California 
current. The average speed of this current is about 0.8 knot. It is strongest near 
land. Near the southern end of Baja (Lower) California, this current curves sharply 
to the west and broadens to form the major portion of the north equatorial current. 

During the winter, a weak countercurrent flows northwestward along the west 
coast of North America from Southern California to Vancouver Island, inshore of the 
southeasterly: flowing California current. This is called the Davidson current. 

Off the west coast of Mexico, south of Baja California, the current flows south- 
eastward, as a continuation of part of the California current, during the winter. During 
the summer, the current in this area is northwestward, as a continuation of the equatorial 
countercurrent, before it turns westward to help form the north equatorial current. 

As in the Atlantic, there is in the Pacific a counterclockwise circulation to the 
north of the clockwise circulation. Cold water flowing southward through the western 
part of Bering Strait between Alaska and Siberia is joined by water circulating counter- 
clockwise in the Bering Sea to form the Oyashio. As the current leaves the strait, it 
curves toward the right and flows southwesterly along the coast of Siberia and the 
Kuril Islands. This current brings quantities of sea ice, but no icebergs. When it 
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encounters the Kuroshio, the Oyashio curves southward and then eastward, the 
greater portion joining the Kuroshio and North Pacific current. The northern portion 
continues eastward to join the curving Aleutian current. 

As this current approaches the west coast of North America, west of Vancouver 
Island, part of it curves toward the right and is joined by water from the North Pacific 
current, to form the California current. The northern branch of the Aleutian current 
curves in a counterclockwise direction to form the Alaska current, which generally 
follows the coast of Canada and Alaska. When it arrives off the Aleutian Islands, it 
becomes known as the Aleutian current. Part of it flows along the southern side of 
these islands to about the 180th meridian, where it curves in a counterclockwise 
direction and becomes an easterly flowing current, being augmented by the northern 
part of the Oyashio. The other part of the Aleutian current flows through various | 
openings between the Aleutian Islands, into the Bering Sea. Here it flows in a general 
counterclockwise direction, most of it finally joining the southerly flowing Oyashio, 
and a small part of it flowing northward through the eastern side of the Bering Strait, 
into the Arctic Ocean. 

The south equatorial current, extending in width between about 4° N latitude and 
10°S, flows westward from South America to the western Pacific. After this current 
crosses the 180th meridian, the major part curves in a counterclockwise direction, 
entering the Coral Sea, and then curving more sharply toward the south along the 
east coast of Australia, where it is known as the east Australia current. In the Tasman 
Sea, northeast of Tasmania, it is augmented by water from the west wind drift, flowing 
eastward south of Australia. It curves toward the southeast and then the east, grad- 
ually merging with the easterly flowing west wind drift, a broad, slow-moving current 
that circles Antarctica. 

Near the southern extremity of South America, most of this current flows east- 
ward into the Atlantic, but part of it curves toward the left and flows generally north- 
ward along the west coast of South America as the Peru current. Occasionally a set 
directly toward land is encountered. At about Cabo Blanco, where the coast falls 
away to the right, the current curves toward the left, past the Galapagos Islands, where 
it takes a westerly set and constitutes the major portion of the south equatorial current, 
thus completing the counterclockwise circulation of the South Pacific. 

During the northern hemisphere summer, a weak northern branch of the south 
equatorial current, known as the Rossel current, continues on toward the west and 
northwest along both the southern and northeastern coasts of New Guinea. The 
southern part flows through Torres Strait, between New Guinea and Australia, into 
the Arafura Sea. Here, it gradually loses its identity, part of it flowing on toward the 
west as part of the south equatorial current of the Indian Ocean, and part of it fol- 
lowing the coast of Australia and finally joining the easterly flowing west wind 
drift. The northern part of the Rossel current curves in a clockwise direction to 
help form the Pacific equatorial countercurrent. During the northern hemisphere 
winter, the Rossel current is replaced by an easterly flowing current from the Indian 
Ocean. 

3208. Indian Ocean currents follow generally the pattern of the Atlantic and Pacific, 
but with differences caused principally by the monsoons (art. 3810) and the more 
limited extent of water in the northern hemisphere. During the northern hemisphere 
winter, the north equatorial current and south equatorial current flow toward the west, 
with the weaker, easterly flowing equatorial countercurrent flowing between them, as 
in the Atlantic and Pacific (but somewhat south of the equator). But during the 
northern hemisphere summer, both the north equatorial current and the equatorial 
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countercurrent are replaced by the monsoon current, which flows eastward and south- 
eastward across the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. Near Sumatra, this current 
curves in a clockwise direction and flows westward, augmenting the south equatorial 
current and setting up a clockwise circulation in the northern part of the Indian Ocean. 

As the south equatorial current approaches the coast of Africa, it curves toward 
the southwest, part of it flowing through the Mozambique Channel between Madagascar 
and the mainland, and part flowing along the east coast of Madagascar. At the 
southern end of this island the two join to form the strong Agulhas current, which is 
analogous to the Gulf Stream. 

A small part of the Agulhas current rounds the southern end of Africa and helps 
form the Benguela current. The major portion, however, curves sharply southward 
and then eastward to join the west wind drift. This junction is often marked by a 
broken and confused sea. During the northern hemisphere winter the northern 
part of this current curves in a counterclockwise direction to form the west Australia 
current, which flows northward along the west coast of Australia. As it passes North- 
west Cape, it curves northwestward to help form the south equatorial current. During 
the northern hemisphere summer, the west Australia current is replaced by a weak 
current flowing around the western part of Australia as an extension of the southern 
branch of the Rossel current. 

3209. Polar currents.—The waters of the North Atlantic enter the Arctic Ocean 
between Norway and Svalbard. The currents flow easterly north of Siberia to the 
region of the Novosibirskiye Ostrova, where they turn northerly across the north pole 
and continue down the Greenland coast to form the east Greenland current. On the 
American side of the arctic basin, there is a weak, continuous clockwise flow centered 
in the vicinity of 80°N, 150° W. A current north through Bering Strait along the 
American coast is balanced by an outward southerly flow along the Siberian coast, 
which eventually becomes part of the Oyashio. Each of the main islands or island 
groups in the arctic, as far as is known, seems to have a clockwise nearshore circulation 
around it. The Barents Sea, Kara Sea, and Laptev Sea each have a weak counter- 
clockwise circulation. <A similar but weaker counterclockwise current system appears 
to exist in the East Siberian Sea. 

In the antarctic, the circulation is generally from west to east in a broad, slow- 
moving current extending completely around Antarctica. This is called the west wind 
drift, although it is formed partly by the strong westerly wind in this area and partly 
by density differences. This current is augmented by the Brazil and Falkland cur- 
rents in the Atlantic, the east Australia current in the Pacific, and the Agulhas cur- 
rent in the Indian Ocean. In return, part of it curves northward to form the Cape Horn, 
Falkland, and most of the Benguela currents in the Atlantic, the Peru current in the 
Pacific, and west Australia current in the Indian Ocean. 

3210. Ocean currents and climate.—Many of the ocean currents exert a marked 
influence upon the climate of the coastal regions along which they flow. Thus, warm 
water from the Gulf Stream, continuing as the North Atlantic, northeast drift, and 
Irminger currents, arrives off the southwest coast of Iceland, warming it to the extent 
that Reykjavik has a higher average winter temperature than New York City, far to the 
south. Great Britain and Labrador are at about the same latitude, but the climate of 
Great Britain is much milder because of the difference of temperature of currents. The 
West Coast of the United States is cooled in the summer by the California current, and 
warmed in the winter by the Davidson current. As a result of this condition, partly, 
the range of monthly average temperature is comparatively small. 

Currents exercise other influences besides those on temperature. The pressure 
pattern is affected materially, as air over a cold current contracts as it is cooled, and 
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that over a warm current expands. As air cools above a cold ocean current, fog is 
likely to form. Frost smoke (art. 3815) is most prevalent over a warm current which 
flows into a colder region. Evaporation is greater from warm water than from cold 
water. 

In these and other ways, the climate of the earth is closely associated with the 
ocean currents, although other factors, such as topography and prevailing winds, are 
also important. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
OCEAN WAVES 


3301. Introduction.—Undulations of the surface of the water, called waves, are 
perhaps the most widely observed phenomenon at sea, and possibly the least under- 
stood by the average seaman. The mariner equipped with a knowledge of the basic 
facts concerning waves is able to use them to his advantage, and either avoid hazardous 
conditions or operate with a minimum of danger if such conditions cannot be avoided. 

3302. Causes of waves.—Waves on the surface of the sea are caused principally 
by wind, but other factors, such as submarine earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and the 
tide, also cause waves. If a breeze of less than two knots starts to blow across smooth 
water, small wavelets called ripples form almost instantaneously. When the breeze 
dies, the ripples disappear as suddenly as they formed, the level surface being restored 
by surface tension of the water. If the wind speed exceeds two knots, more stable 
gravity waves gradually form, and progress with the wind. 

While the generating wind blows, the resulting waves may be referred to as sea. 
When the wind stops or changes direction, the waves that continue on without relation 
to local winds are called swell. 

Unlike wind and current, waves are not deflected appreciably by the rotation of 
the earth, but move in the direction in which the generating wind blows. When this 
wind ceases, friction and spreading cause the waves to be reduced in height, or at- 
tenuated, as they move across the surface. However, the reduction takes place so 
slowly that swell continues until it reaches some obstruction, such as a shore. 

When sufficient data on wind conditions are available, the swell and state of the 
sea a day or more in advance can be predicted. Such forecasts have been found 
useful in wartime offshore unloading operations. The U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office 
forecasts sea and swell conditions. 

3303. Wave characteristics——Ocean waves are very nearly in the shape of an 
inverted cycloid, the figure formed by a point inside the rim of a wheel rolling along 
a level surface. This shape is shown in figure 3303a. The highest parts of waves are 
called crests, and the interven- 


ing lowest parts, troughs. Since K L “4 

the crests are steeper and nar- LE NN sTILL WATER LEVEL Ss 4 
rower than the troughs, the 

mean or still water level is a Ficure 3303a.—A typical sea wave. 


little lower than halfway be- 

tween the crests and troughs. The vertical distance between trough and crest is 
called wave height, labeled H in figure 3303a. The horizontal distance between 
successive crests, measured in the direction of travel, is called wave length, labeled L. 
The time interval between passage of successive crests at a stationary point is called 
wave period (P). Wave height, length, and period depend upon a number of factors, such 
as the wind speed, the length of time it has blown, and its fetch (the straight distance 
it has traveled over the surface). Table 3303 indicates the relationship between wind 
speed, fetch, length of time the wind blows, wave height, and wave period in deep 
water. 
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If the water is deeper than one-half the wave length (L), this length in feet is 
theoretically related to period (P) in seconds by the formula 


L=5.12P?. 


The actual value has been found to be a little less than this for swell, and about two- 
thirds the length determined by this formula for sea. When the waves leave the 
generating area and continue as free waves, the wave length and period continue to 
increase, while the height decreases. The rate of change gradually decreases. 

The speed (S) of a free wave in deep water is nearly independent of its height or 
steepness. For swell, its relationship in knots to the period (P) in seconds is given 
by the formula 

S=3.03P. 


The relationship for sea is not known. 

The theoretical relationship between speed, wave length, and period is shown in 
figure 3303b. Thus, as waves continue on beyond the generating area, the period, 
length, and speed all increase, providing some indication of the distance of the gener- 
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FictreE 3303b.—Relationship between speed, length, and period of waves in deep water, 
based upon the theoretical relationship between period and length. 


ating area. However, the time needed for a wave system to travel some distance is 
double that which would be indicated by the speed of individual waves. This is because 
the front wave gradually disappears and transfers its energy to succeeding waves. The 
process is followed by each front wave in succession, at such a rate that the wave 
system advances at a speed which is just half that of individual waves. This process 
can be seen in the bow wave of a vessel. The speed at which the wave system advances 
is called group velocity. 

Because of the existence of many independent wave systems at the same time, 
the sea surface acquires a complex and irregular pattern. Also, since the longer waves 
outrun the shorter ones, the resulting interference adds to the complexity of the pattern. 
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The process of interference, il- 
lustrated in figure 33038c, is du- 
plicated many times in the sea, 
being the principal reason that 
successive waves are not of the 
same height. The irregularity 
of the surface may be further 
accentuated by the presence of 
wave systems crossing at an 
angle to each other, producing 


peak-like rises. 
Ficure 3303c.—Interference. The upper part of A shows two . 
waves of equal height and nearly equal length traveling in ; In reporting average wave 
the same direction. The lower part of A shows the resulting heights, the mariner has a tend- 
wave pattern. In B similar information is shown for short 


waves and long swell. ency to neglect the lower ones. 

It has been found that the 

reported value is about the average for the highest one-third. This is sometimes 

called the “significant”? wave height. The approximate relationship between this 
height and others, is as follows: 


Wave Relative height 
Average 0. 64 
Significant 1. 00 
Highest 10 percent 1. 29 
Highest 1. 87 


3304. Path of water particles in a wave.—As shown in figure 3304, a particle of 
water on the surface of the ocean follows a somewhat circular orbit as a wave passes, 
but moves very little in the direction of motion of the 


wave. The common wave producing this action is »_—___> 
called an oscillatory wave. As the crest passes, the S 
particle moves forward, giving the water the appear- in iv 


ance of moving with the wave. As the trough passes, 
the motion is in the opposite direction. The radius of 
the circular orbit decreases with depth, approaching zero 
at a depth equal to about half the wave length. In 
shallower water the orbits become more elliptical, and in 
very shallow water, as at a beach, the vertical motion 
disappears almost completely. 

Since the speed is greater at the top of the orbit than 
at the bottom, the particle is not at exactly its original 
point following passage of a wave, but has moved slightly 


in the direction of motion of the wave. However, since pygure 3304.—Orbital motion 


this advance is small in relation to the vertical displace- and lester 8, A a 

; : : 3 article on the surface of deep 
ment, a floating object is raised and lowered by passage a during two wave a 
of a wave, but moved little from its original position. riods. 


If this were not so, a slow moving vessel might experi- 
ence considerable difficulty in making way against a wave train. In figure 3304 
the torward displacement is greatly exaggerated. 

3305. Effects of currents on waves.—A following current increases wave lengths 
and decreases wave heights. An opposing current has the opposite effect, decreasing 
the length and increasing the height. A strong opposing current may cause the waves 
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to break. The extent of wave alteration is dependent upon the ratio of the still-water 
wave speed to the speed of the current. 

Moderate ocean currents running at oblique angles to wave directions appear to 
have little effect, but strong tidal currents perpendicular to a system of waves have 
been observed to completely destroy them in a short period of time. 

3306. The effect of ice on waves.—When ice crystals form in sea water, internal 
friction is greatly increased. This results in smoothing of the sea surface. The effect 
of pack ice is even more pronounced. A vessel following a lead through such ice may 
be in smooth water even when a gale is blowing and heavy seas are beating against the 
outer edge of the pack. Hail is also effective in flattening the sea, even in a high wind. 

3307. Waves and shallow water.—When a wave encounters shallow water, the 
movement of the individual particles of water is restricted by the bottom, resulting 
in reduced wave speed. If the wave approaches the shoal at an angle, each part is 
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Ficur£ 3307.—Alteration of the characteristics of waves as they cross a shoal. 


slowed successively as the depth decreases. This causes a change in direction of motion 
or refraction, the wave tending to become parallel to the depth curves. The effect 
is similar to the refraction of light and other forms of radiant energy (art. 1613). 

As each wave slows, the next wave behind it, in deeper water, tends to catch up. 
As the wave length decreases, the height generally becomes greater. The lower part of 
a wave, being nearest the bottom, is slowed more than the top. This may cause the 
wave to become unstable, the faster-moving top falling or breaking. Such a wave is 
called a breaker, and a series of breakers, surf. This subject is covered in greater 
detail in chapter XXXIV. 

Swell passing over a shoal but not breaking undergoes a decrease in wave length 
and speed, and an increase in height. Such ground swell may cause heavy rolling if 
it is on the beam and its period is the same as the period of roll of a vessel, even though 
the sea may appear relatively calm. Figure 3307 illustrates the approximate alteration 
of the characteristics of waves as they cross a shoal. 

3308. Energy of waves.—The potential energy of a wave is related to the vertical 
distance of each particle from its still-water position, and therefore moves with the 
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wave. In contrast, the kinetic energy of a wave is related to the speed of the particles, 
being distributed evenly along the entire wave. 

The amount of kinetic energy in even a moderate wave is tremendous. A four- 
foot, ten-second wave striking a coast expends more than 35,000 horsepower per mile 
of beach. For each 56 miles of coast, the energy expended equals the power generated 
at Hoover Dam. An increase in temperature of the water in the relatively narrow 
surf zone in which this energy is expended would seem to be indicated, but no pro- 
nounced increase has been measured. Apparently, any heat that may be generated is 
dissipated to the deeper water beyond the surf zone. 

3309. Wave measurement aboard ship.—With suitable equipment and adequate 
training, one can make reasonably reliable measurements of the height, length, period, 
and speed of waves. However, the mariner’s estimates of height and length usually 
contain relatively large errors. There is a tendency to underestimate the heights of 
low waves, and overestimate the heights of high ones. There are numerous accounts 
of waves 75 to 80 feet high, or even higher, although waves more than 55 feet high are 
very rare. Wave length is usually underestimated. The motions of the vessel from 
which measurements are made perhaps contribute to such errors. 

Height. Measurement of wave height is particularly difficult. A microbarograph 
(art. 3705) can be used if the wave is long enough to permit the vessel to ride up and 
down with it. If the waves are approaching from dead ahead or dead astern, this 
requires a wave length at least twice the length of the vessel. For most accurate 
results the instrument should be placed at the center of roll and pitch, to minimize 
the effects of these motions. Wave height can often be estimated with reasonable 
accuracy by comparing it with freeboard of the vessel. This is less accurate as wave 
height and vessel motion increase. If a point of observation can be found at which the 
top of a wave is in line with the horizon when the observer is in the trough, the wave 
height is equal to height of eye. However, if the vessel is rolling or pitching, this height 
at the moment of observation may be difficult to determine. 

Length. The dimensions of the vessel can be used to determine wave length. 
Errors are introduced by perspective and disturbance of the wave pattern by the 
vessel. These errors are minimized if observations are made from maximum height. 
Best results are obtained if the sea is from dead ahead or dead astern. 

Period. If allowance is made for the motion of the vessel, wave period can be 
determined by measuring the interval between passages of wave crests past the ob- 
server. The correction for the motion of the vessel can be eliminated by timing the 
passage of successive wave crests past a patch of foam or a floating object at some 
distance from the vessel. Accuracy of results can be improved by averaging several 
observations. 

Speed can be determined by timing the passage of the wave between measured points 
along the side of the ship, if corrections are applied for the direction of travel of the 
wave and the speed of the ship. 

More detailed instructions on making wave observations are given in H.O. Pub. 
No. 606-e, Sea and Swell Observations, and H.O. Spec. Pub. 44, Visual Wave Observations. 

The length, period, and speed of waves in deep waters are interrelated by the 
relationships indicated in article 3303. However, these should be used as a general 
guide only, because exact mathematical relationships have not been established, as 
indicated. In the case of speed and period, there is evidence to indicate that for sea 
the relationship may be more nearly expressed by the formula L=SP than by that given 
in article 3303, although there is considerable doubt as to the exact relationship. There 


is we definite mathematical relationship between wave height and length, period, or 
speed. 
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3310. Tsunamis are ocean waves produced by sudden, large-scale motion of a por- 
tion of the ocean floor or the shore, as by volcanic eruption, earthquake (sometimes called 
seaquake if it occurs at sea), or landslide. If they are caused by a submarine earth- 
quake, they are usually called seismic sea waves. The point directly above the dis- 
turbance, at which the waves originate, is called the epicenter. Either a tsunami or a 
storm wave (art. 3311) that overflows the land is popularly called a tidal wave, although 
it bears no relation to the tide. 

If a volcanic eruption occurs below the surface of the sea, the escaping gases cause 
a quantity of water to be pushed upward in the shape of a dome or mound. The same 
effect is caused by the sudden rising of a portion of the bottom. As this water settles 
back, it creates a wave which travels at high speed across the surface of the ocean. 

Tsunamis usually occur in series, gradually increasing in height until a maximum 
is reached between about the third and eighth wave. Following the maximum, they 
again become smaller. Waves may continue to form for several hours, or even for days. 

In deep water the wave height of a tsunami is probably never greater than two or 
three feet. Since the wave length is usually considerably more than 100 miles, the 
wave is not conspicuous at sea. In the Pacific, where most tsunamis occur, the wave 
period varies between about 15 and 60 minutes, and the speed in deep water is more 
than 400 knots. The approximate speed can be computed by the formula 


S=0.6 ygd=3.4 yd, 


where 5 is the speed in knots, g is the acceleration due to gravity (32.2 feet per second 
per second), and d is the depth of water in feet. This formula is applicable to any 
wave in water having a depth of less than half the wave length. For most ocean waves 
it applies only in shallow water, because of the relatively short wave length. 

When a tsunami enters shoal water, it undergoes the same changes as other waves. 
The formula indicates that speed is proportional to depth of water. Because of the 
great speed of a tsunami when it is in relatively deep water, the slowing is relatively 
much greater than that of an ordinary wave crested by wind. Therefore, the increase 
in height is also much greater. Tsunamis 50 feet in height or higher have reached the 
shore, inflicting widespread damage. On April 1, 1946, seismic sea waves originating 
at an epicenter near the Aleutians spread over the entire Pacific. Scotch Cap Light 
on Unimak Island, 57 feet above sea level, was completely destroyed. Traveling at 
an average speed of 490 miles per hour, the waves reached the Hawaiian Islands in four 
hours and 34 minutes, where they arrived as waves 50 feet above the high water level, 
and flooded a strip of coast more than 1,000 feet wide at some places. They left a 
death toll of 173, and property damage of $25,000,000. Less destructive waves reached 
the shores of North and South America, and Australia, 6,700 miles from the epicenter. 

After this disaster, a tsunami warning system was set up in the Pacific, even though 
destructive waves are relatively rare (averaging about one in 20 years in the Hawaiian 
Islands). The system consists of three sections. First, a number of seismograph 
stations to provide information for establishing the time and epicenter of quakes. 
Second, a group of tide stations to report any evidence of a tsunami. These stations 
are alerted when a quake is recorded at the seismograph stations. Third, a communi- 
cation system which gives tsunami warnings high priority because of their speed and 
possible destructiveness. A travel time chart centered upon the Hawaiian Islands is 
used to estimate time of arrival of the waves. 

Fortunately, relatively few earthquakes produce seismic sea waves. The size of 
the waves that do form depends upon the nature and intensity of the disturbance. 
The height and destructiveness of the waves arriving at any place depend upon its 
distance from the epicenter, topography of the ocean floor, and the coast line itself. 
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The angle at which the wave arrives, the shape of the coast line, and the topography 
along the coast and offshore all have their effect. The position of the shore is also a 
factor, as it may be sheltered by intervening land, or be in a position where waves 
have a tendency to converge, either because of refraction or reflection, or both. 

In addition to seismic sea waves, earthquakes below the surface of the sea may 
produce a longitudinal wave that travels upward toward the surface, at the speed of 
sound. When a ship encounters such a wave, it is felt as a sudden shock which may 
be of such severity that the crew thinks the vessel has struck bottom. Because of 
such reports, some older charts indicated shoal areas at places where the depth is now 
known to be a thousand fathoms or more. 

3311. Storm waves.—In relatively tideless seas like the Baltic and Mediterranean, 
winds cause the chief fluctuations in sea level. Elsewhere, the astronomical tide 
usually masks these variations. However, under exceptional conditions, either 
severe extratropical storms or tropical cyclones can produce changes in sea level 
that exceed the normal range of tide. Low sea level is of little concern except to 
shipping, but a rise above ordinary high-water mark, particularly when it is accom- 
panied by high waves, can result in a catastrophe. 

Although, like tsunamis, these storm waves or storm surges are popularly called 
tidal waves, they are not associated with the tide. They consist of a single wave 
crest and hence have no period or wave length. 

Three effects in a storm induce a rise in sea level. The first is wind stress on the 
sea surface, which results in a piling-up of water (sometimes called ‘wind set-up’’). 
The second effect is the convergence of wind-driven currents, which elevates the sea 
surface along the convergence line. In shallow water, bottom friction and the effects 
of local topography cause this elevation to persist and may even intensify it. The low 
atmospheric pressure that accompanies severe storms causes the third effect, which is 
sometimes referred to as the “inverted barometer.’’ An inch of mercury is equivaJent 
to about 13.6 inches of water (art. 3115) and the adjustment of the sea surface to the 
reduced pressure can amount to several feet at equilibrium (art. 3911). 

All three of these causes act independently, and if they happen to occur simul- 
taneously, their effects are additive. In addition, the wave can be intensified or ampli- 
fied by the effects of local topography. Storm waves may reach heights of 20 feet or 
more, and it is estimated that they cause three-fourths of the deaths attributed to 
hurricanes. 

3312. Standing waves and microseisms.—Previous articles in this chapter have 
dealt with progressive waves which appear to move regularly with time. When two 
systems of progressive waves having the same period travel in opposite directions 
across the same area, a series of standing waves may form. These appear to remain 
stationary. Recent investigation has indicated that when this condition occurs, a 
pressure variation is exerted on the ocean bottom proportional to the product of the 
wave heights of the two wave systems. The period of these pressure variations is 
half that of the progressive waves. The magnitude and period of these variations are 
of the right order to cause a series of minute earth shocks of the magnitude of those 
recorded by very sensitive seismographs and known as microseisms. It is probable, 
therefore, that microseisms are generated by standing waves established in any manner, 
as by waves from independent sources, those in the wake of a moving circulation, 
waves at the center of a stationary circulation, or by reflection of waves striking a 
steep shore. 

Another type of standing wave, called a seiche (sash), sometimes occurs in a 
confined body of water. It isa long wave, usually having its crest at one end of the 
confined space, and its trough at the other. Its period may be anything from a few 
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minutes to an hour or more, but somewhat less than the tidal period. Seiches are 
usually attributed to strong winds or differences in atmospheric pressure. 

3313. Tide waves.—As indicated in chapter XXXI, there are, in general, two 
regions of high tide separated by two regions of low tide, and these regions move pro- 
gressively westward around the earth as the moon revolves in its orbit. The high tides 
are the crests of these tide waves, and the low tides are the troughs. The wave is not 
noticeable at sea, but becomes apparent along the coasts, particularly in funnel-shaped 
estuaries. In certain river mouths or estuaries of particular configuration, the incom- 
ing wave of high water overtakes the preceding low tide, resulting in a high-crested, 
roaring wave which progresses upstream in one mighty surge called a bore. 

3314. Internal waves.—Thus far, the discussion has been confined to waves on 
the surface of the sea, the boundary between air and water. Internal waves, or 
boundary waves, are created below the surface, at the boundaries between water 
strata of different densities. The density differences between adjacent water strata 
in the sea are considerably less than that between sea and air. Consequently, internal 
waves are much more easily formed than surface waves, and they are often much larger. 
The maximum height of wind waves on the surface is about 60 feet, but internal wave 
heights as great as 300 feet have been encountered. 

Internal waves are detected by a number of observations of the vertical temperature 
distribution, using recording devices such as the bathythermograph (art. 3007). They 
have periods as short as a few minutes, and as long as 12 or 24 hours, these greater 
periods being associated with the tides. 

A slow-moving ship operating in a fresh water layer having a depth approximating 
the draft of the vessel may produce short-period internal waves. This may occur off 
rivers emptying into the sea or in polar regions in the vicinity of melting ice. Under 
suitable conditions, the normal propulsion energy of the ship is expended in generating 
and maintaining these internal waves and the ship appears to ‘‘stick”’ in the water, 
becoming sluggish and making little headway. The phenomenon, known as dead 
water, disappears when speed is increased by a few knots. 

The full significance of internal waves has not been determined, but it is known 
that they may cause submarines to rise and fall like a ship at the surface, and they 
may also affect sound transmission in the sea. 

3315. Waves and ships.—The effects of waves on a ship vary considerably with 
the type ship, its course and speed, and the condition of the sea. A short vessel has a 
tendency to ride up one side of a wave and down the other side, while a larger vessel 
may tend to ride through the waves on an even keel. If the waves are of such length 
that the bow and stern of a vessel are alternately in successive crests and successive 
troughs, the vessel is subject to heavy sagging and hogging stresses, and under extreme 
conditions may break in two. A change of heading may reduce the danger. Because 
of the danger from sagging and hogging, a small vessel is sometimes better able to ride 
out a storm than a large one. 

If successive waves strike the side of a vessel at the same phase of successive rolls, 
relatively small waves can cause heavy rolling. The effect is similar to that of swinging 
a child, where the strength of the push is not as important as its timing. The same 
effect, if applied to the bow or stern in time with the pitch, can cause heavy pitching. 
A change of either heading or speed can reduce the effect. 

A wave having a length twice that of a ship places that ship in danger of falling 
off into the trough of the sea, particularly if it is a slow-moving vessel. The effect is 
especially pronounced if the sea is broad on the bow or broad on the quarter. An 
increase of speed reduces the hazard. 
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3316. Use of oil for modifying the effects of breaking waves.—Oil has proved 
effective in modifying the effects of breaking waves, and has proved useful to vessels 
at sea, whether making way or stopped, particularly when lowering or hoisting boats. 
Its effect is greatest in deep water, where a small quantity suffices if the oil can be made 
to spread to windward. In shallow water where the water is in motion over the bottom, 
oil is less effective but of some value. 

The heaviest oils, notably animal and vegetable oils, are the most effective. Crude 
petroleum is useful, but its effectiveness can be improved by mixing it with animal and 
vegetable oils. Gasoline or kerosene are of little value. Oil spreads slowly. In cold 
weather it may need some thinning with petroleum to hasten the process and produce 
the desired spread before the vessel is too far away for the effect to be useful. 

At sea, best results can be expected if the vessel drifts or runs slowly before the 
wind, with the oil being discharged on both sides from waste pipes or by other con- 
venient method. Ifasea anchor is used, oil can be distributed from a container inserted 
within it for this purpose. If such a container is not available, an oil bag can be 
fastened to an endless line rove through a block on the sea anchor. This permits 
distribution of oil to windward, and provides a means for hauling the bag aboard for 
refilling. If another vessel is being towed, the oil should be distributed from the 
towing vessel, forward and on both sides, so that both vessels will be benefited. If a 
drifting vessel is to be approached, the oil might be distributed from both sides of the 
dritting vessel or by the approaching vessel, which should distribute it to leeward of 
the drifting vessel so that that vessel will drift into it. If the vessel being approached 
is aground, the procedure best suiting the circumstances should be used. 

If oil is needed in crossing a bar to enter a harbor, it can be floated in ahead of 
the vessel if a flood current isrunning. A considerable amount may be needed. Dur- 
ing slack water a hose might be trailed over the bow and oil poured freely through it 
if no more convenient method is available. With an ebb current oil is of little use, 
unless it can be distributed from another vessel or in some other manner from the op- 
posite side of the bar. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 


3401. Amphibious operations and the navigator.—Among the major problems in 
amphibious operations are the safe navigation of landing craft through the surf zone to 
the beach, trafficability of the beach, and movement inland. The purpose of this chapter 
is to acquaint the navigator with the first two of these and the oceanographic factors 
affecting them. The navigational aspects of the third problem are discussed in chapter 
XXVIII, “Land Navigation.” 

3402. Refraction.—<As explained in article 3307, wave speed is slowed in shallow 
water, causing refraction if the waves approach the beach at an angle. Along a per- 
fectly straight beach, with uniform shoaling, the wave fronts tend to become parallel to 
the shore. Any irregularities in the coast line or bottom contours, however, affect the 
refraction, causing irregularity. In the case of a ridge perpendicular to the beach, for 
instance, the shoaling is more rapid, causing greater refraction. The waves tend to 
align themselves with the bottom contours. Waves on both sides of the ridge have a 
component of motion toward the ridge. This convergence of water toward the ridge 
causes an increase in wave or breaker height. A submarine canyon or valley perpen- 
dicular to the beach, on the other hand, produces divergence, with a decrease in wave 
or breaker height. These effects are illustrated in figure 3402. Bends in the coast 
line have a similar effect, convergence occuring at a povnt, and divergence if the coast 
is concave to the sea. 

Under suitable conditions, currents also cause refraction. This is of particular 
importance at entrances of tidal estuaries. When waves encounter a current running 
in the opposite direction, they become higher and shorter. This results in a choppy 
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Figure 3402.—The effect of bottom topography in causing wave convergence and 
wave divergence. 
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sea, often with breakers. When waves move in the same direction as current, they 
decrease in height, and become longer. Refraction occurs when waves encounter a 
current at an angle. 

Refraction diagrams, useful in planning amphibious operations, can be prepared 
with the aid of nautical charts or aerial photographs. The method of doing so is 
explained in H.O. Pub. No. 605, Graphical Construction of Wave Refraction Diagrams. 

3403. Breakers and surf.—In deep water, swell generally moves across the surface 
as somewhat regular, smooth undulations (ch. XX XIII). When shoal water is reached, 
the wave period remains the same, but the speed decreases. The amount of decrease 
is negligible until the depth of water becomes about one-half the wave length, when the 
waves begin to “feel”? bottom. There is a slight decrease in wave height, followed by 
a rapid increase, if the waves are traveling perpendicular to a straight coast with a 
uniformly sloping bottom. As the waves become higher and shorter, they also become 
steeper, and the crest becomes narrower. When the speed of individual particles at 
the crest becomes greater than that of the wave, the front face of the wave becomes 
steeper than the rear face. This process continues at an accelerating rate as the depth 
of water decreases. At some point the wave may become unstable, toppling forward 
to form a breaker. 

There are three general classes of breakers. A spilling breaker breaks gradually 
over a considerable distance. A plunging breaker tends to curl over and break with a 
single crash. A surging breaker peaks up, but surges up the beach without spilling or 
plunging. It is classed as a breaker even though it does not actually break. The 
type of breaker is determined by the steepness of the beach and the steepness of the 
wave before it reaches shallow water, as illustrated in figure 3403. 

Longer waves break in deeper water, and have a greater breaker height. The 
effect of a steeper beach is also to increase breaker height. The height of breakers is 
less if the waves approach the beach at an acute angle. With a steeper beach slope 
there is greater tendency of the breakers to plunge or surge. Following the uprush 
of water onto a beach after the breaking of a wave, the seaward backrush occurs. The 
returning water is called backwash. It tends to further slow the bottom of a wave, 
thus increasing its tendency to break. This effect is greater as either the speed or 
depth of the backwash increases. The still water depth at the point of breaking is 
approximately 1.3 times the average breaker height. 

Surf varies with both position along the beach and time. A change in position 
often means a change in bottom contour, with the refraction effects discussed in article 
3402. At the same point, the height and period of waves vary considerably from wave 
to wave. A group of high waves is usually followed by several lower ones. Therefore, 
passage through surf can usually be made most easily immediately following a series of 
higher waves. 

Since surf conditions are directly related to height of the waves approaching a beach, 
and the configuration of the bottom, the state of the surf at any time can be predicted 
if one has the necessary information and knowledge of the principles involved. Height 
of the sea and swell can be predicted from wind data, and information on bottom con- 
figuration can generally be obtained from the nautical chart. In addition, the area 
of lightest surf along a beach can be predicted if details of the bottom configuration are 
available. Detailed information on prediction of surf conditions is given in H.O. Pub. 
No. 234, Breakers and Surf; Principles in Forecasting. 

3404. Currents in the surf zone.—In and adjacent to the surf zone, currents are 


generated by waves approaching the bottom contours at an angle, and by irregularities 
in the bottom. 
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Ficurs 3403.—The three types of breakers. 


Waves approaching at an angle produce a longshore current parallel to the beach, 
within the surf zone. Longshore currents are most common along straight beaches. 
Their speeds increase with increasing breaker height, decreasing wave period, increasing 
angle of breaker line with the beach, and increasing beach slope. Speed seldom exceeds 
one knot, but sustained speeds as high as three knots have been recorded. Longshore 
currents are usually constant in direction. They increase the danger of landing craft 
broaching to. 

As explained in article 3402, wave fronts advancing over nonparallel bottom 
contours are refracted to cause convergence or divergence of the energy of the waves. 
Energy concentrations, in areas of convergence, form barriers to the returning back- 
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wash, which is deflected along the beach to areas of less resistance. Backwash ac- 
cumulates at weak points, and returns seaward in concentrations, forming rip currents 
through the surf. At these points the large volume of returning water has a retarding 
effect upon the incoming waves, thus adding to the condition causing the rip current. 
The waves on one or both sides of the rip, having greater energy and not being retarded 
by the concentration of backwash, advance faster and farther up the beach. From 
here, they move along the beach as feeder currents. At some point of low resistance, 
the water flows seaward through the surf, forming the neck of the rip current. Outside 
the breaker line the current widens and slackens, forming the head. The various 
parts of a rip current are shown in figure 3404. 

Rip currents may also be caused by irregularities in the beach face. Ifa beach 
indentation causes an uprush to advance farther than the average, the backrush is 
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Courtesy of Robert L. Weigel, Council on Wave Research, University of California. 
Figure 3404.—A rip current (left) and a diagram of its parts (right). 


delayed and this in turn retards the next incoming foam line (the front of a wave as 
it advances shoreward after breaking) at that point. The foam line on each side of 
the retarded point continues in its advance, however, and tends to fill in the retarded 
area, producing a rip current. 

3405. Beach trafficability.—The trafficability of an area depends upon character- 
istics of both the area itself and the vehicles to be used in traversing the area. 

In amphibious operations, landing craft must successively negotiate the sub- 
merged section of the beach between landing craft and shore, the moist “beach face” 
which is covered by water at high tide, the dry section which is never submerged, and 
the backshore. Several types and conditions of soils may be encountered in traversing 
the four sections. 

Bearing capacity, traction capacity, and rolling resistance are the main factors in 
soil trafficability. Bearing capacity concerns the ability of the soil to support the 
vehicle; traction capacity deals with its ability to give the vehicle a forward thrust } 
rolling resistance refers to the tendency of the soil to oppose the forward thrust. 
These main factors are themselves dependent upon vehicle characteristics, traffic 
density, slope of the ground, nature of the soil, and certain soil characteristics which 
depend chiefly upon the water content of the soil. 

Trafficability investigations have led to the following general conclusions: (1) 
Serious trafficability problems arise with mud. (2) The trafficability of sandy beaches 
composed of coarse-grained soils increases with increased flatness. The bearing and 
traction capacities of such soils are satisfactory if the soil is confined, as by the use of 
large low-pressure tires or wide tracks. (3) Wet sand offers less resistance than dry 
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sand. Therefore, vehicles are best discharged at low tide, onto the moist part of the 
beach face thus exposed. Vehicles landed after a heavy rain will encounter better 
trafficability than those landed when the beach is dry. (4) The landing of tracked 
vehicles on all but the flattest beaches disturbs the soil to such an extent that wheeled 
vehicles have great difficulty in operating. However, tracked vehicles can operate on 
many beaches where wheeled vehicles cannot be used under any circumstances. 

When a beach is insufficiently stable to support sustained traffic from landing 
craft to backshore, artificial means may be used to increase the stability. The three 
general methods are (1) densification of the soil, (2) addition of cementing agents, and 
(3) elimination of excess moisture and the prevention of moisture accumulation. 
Another approach is to bring vehicles ashore by means of pontoon causeways, landing 
mats, or other types of temporary roadways. 


CHAPTER XXxXV 
SOUND IN THE SEA 


3501. Underwater sound and the navigator.—The clarity with which the noises 
associated with weighing anchor, propelling a ship, and other underwater motions are 
heard below the water line and near the skin of a vessel is an indication of the high 
sound-transmitting qualities of sea water. Water is a better conductor of sound than 
is air because it absorbs less energy from the sound. There are several ways in which 
underwater sound can be used in navigation. 

The direction of travel of sound waves can be measured either by means of binaural 
hearing (hearing with two “ears’’), or by equipment which has directional character- 
istics similar to those of a directional antenna used in radio (art. 1012). Either method 
can be used for determining the direction from which general noise is coming, but 
only the latter is used in sonar equipment (art. 1108) for determining direction and dis- 
tance by reception of an echo from a directional signal, in a manner similar to radar 
(art. 1208). 

Distance can be determined by (1) measuring the elapsed time between trans- 
mission of a signal and return of its echo, (2) measuring the elapsed time between 
transmission of a signal and its receipt at a second station, (3) measuring the time 
difference between reception of a signal transmitted through water and one transmitted 
through air, (4) measuring the difference in phase between two signals or change of 
phase of a signal when it returns as an echo, or (5) measuring the angle at which an 
echo is received from a signal produced at another place. The first method, used in 
sonar (art. 1108) and echo sounding equipment (art. 619), is similar in principle to 
radar (art. 1208). The second method is used primarily in RAR (art. 1205), in which 
underwater sound signals trigger a ‘‘sonobuoy,’’ which transmits a radio signal to indi- 
cate the time of reception of the sound signal. The third method is used at distance 
finding stations (art. 1205). The fourth and fifth methods were used in early forms of 
echo sounders. 

The difference in time of reception of the same signal at two or more points is 
used in sofar (art. 1313) in a manner which is similar but reversed to that of loran 
(art. 1302). 

3502. Sources of sound in the ocean.— Underwater sounds intended for navigational 
use are produced in one of three basic ways: (1) by percussion, as the striking of a 
bell, gong, or the bottom of the vessel; (2) by oscillator, as the vibration of a diaphragm; 
(3) by explosion, as by small bomb or depth charge. Certain man-made noises ordi- 
narily produced in water, such as those due to operation of the main engines of a vessel, 
can be detected by an appropriate listening device. 

| In addition, many noises are made by animals living in the ocean. Certain 
shrimp, great numbers of which inhabit some areas, make a snapping noise with their 
claws. Some fish make a noise by stridulating (scraping). When shellfish are being 
eaten, a sound is emitted as the shells are broken by the teeth of the fish which are 
feeding. Grunting noises are made by many kinds of fish, usually by means of their 
swim bladders. Porpoises produce sounds of a high pitch. Sounds of various fre- 
quency and amplitude are produced by other forms of marine life. Where sound- 
producing marine life is very abundant, it interferes with detection of man-made 
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sounds, requiring a high signal-to-noise ratio. The effect is similar to that of a high 
atmospheric noise level in radio. 

3503. Speed of sound in sea water.—Three variables govern the speed (S) of sound 
ina fluid. They are density (p), compressibility (8), and the ratio between the specific 
heats of the fluid at constant pressure and at constant volume (y). The following 
formula is sufficiently accurate for most navigational purposes: 


5 ves 

pB 
Density and specific heat are discussed in articles 3009 and 3012, respectively. Com- 
pressibility refers to the relative change in volume for a given change in pressure. 
The compressibility of water is low, and consequently the speed of sound in water is 
high. The specific heat ratio enters the formula because the energy of a sound impulse 
is briefly transformed into heat, and then reconverted (with slight loss) into kinetic 
energy. The ratio rarely exceeds 1.02 in sea water and is commonly taken as unity. 
For atmospheric pressure 29.92 inches of mercury, temperature 60° F, and salinity 
34.85 parts per thousand, the density of sea water is 64 pounds per cubic foot and the 
compressibility approximately 0.0000435 per atmosphere (one atmosphere equals 
14.696 pounds per square inch). Using these values and 32.174 feet per second per 
second (the acceleration of gravity at latitude 45°) and 144 square inches per square 

foot, and taking y equal to unity, one obtains: 
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64 0.0000435 


The same formula can be used to determine the speed of sound in air. For 
atmospheric pressure 29.92 and temperature 60° F, the density of air is 0.0764 pound 
per cubic foot and, since air is a gas, the compressibility is the reciprocal of the pressure. 
Taking y equal to 1.4, one obtains: 


=1117 ft./sec. 
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The speed of sound in water is approximately 4.5 times its speed in air. 

An increase in temperature decreases both density and compressibility, resulting 
in an increase in the speed of sound. In sea water, an increase in pressure or salinity 
produces a slight increase in density and a larger decrease in compressibility, resulting 
in a net increase in the speed of sound. Thus, in sea water, an increase in temperature, 
pressure, or salinity results in greater speed of sound. Of the three, temperature has 
the greatest influence on the speed of sound in sea water in the upper layers. At depth, 
pressure, and in coastal areas, changes in salinity, may have the greatest effect. 

Normally, the change of these three elements is much more rapid in a vertical 
direction than in a horizontal direction. The change with depth varies with location. 
With respect to temperature, much of the ocean is considered to consist of three layers, 
a surface layer influenced greatly by the temperature of the air above it, a thermocline 
of rapidly decreasing temperature, and a nearly uniform deep-water layer. Typical 
curves showing change of temperature and salinity with depth are shown in figure 3503a. 
The increase of pressure with depth is almost uniform, the pressure at 10,000 feet 
being approximately twice that at 5,000 feet, and ten times that at 1,000 feet. A typical 
curve of speed of sound with depth is shown in figure 3503b. The speeds for all tem- 
perature, pressure, and salinity conditions encountered in the sea are given in Tables of 
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Sound Speed in Sea Water, SP 58, published by the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office. 

Study of transmission of sound from underwater explosions indicates that near 
the explosion the speed of sound may be somewhat higher than expected, probably due 
to increased pressure caused by the disturbance. This effect extends over such a short 
distance that it is insignificant in ordinary underwater sound transmission. 

3504. Reflection of underwater sound waves.—In water, as in air, sound is re- 
flected by obstructions in the form of solid objects or sharp discontinuities. Thus, 
sound is reflected from the bottom, the shore, hulls of ships, the surface of the water, 
etc. It is this reflecting energy that is used in echo sounders (art. 619) to determine 
depth, and in sonar equipment (art. 1108) used for echo ranging. 

Reflecting properties of various substances differ markedly. Rock reflects almost 
all of the sound that strikes its surface, while soft mud absorbs or is penetrated by 
sound. Thus, in echo sounding, a layer of soft mud over rock may result in two echoes, 
indicating two depths. 

Fish and even tiny sea animals also refiect sound. As a result, echo sounders are 
widely used among fishermen to locate schools of fish. In deep water it is not unusual 
for an echo sounder to receive an echo from a depth of about 200 fathoms, although the 
depth decreases somewhat at night. This phantom bottom or deep scattering layer, 
which is undoubtedly the source of many erroneous shoal sounding reports, is believed 
to be due to large numbers of tiny marine animals, or other marine life. 

A sharp discontinuity within the water causes reflection of sound. Thus, an echo 
sounder may detect the boundary between a layer of fresh water overlying salt water, 
a condition which might occur near the mouth of a river. 
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Sharp, distinct echoes denoting precise depths are difficult to obtain over rough- 
surfaced bottoms. Therefore, considerable discretion should be exercised in evaluating 
soundings taken over bottoms possessing a high degree of relief. 

3505. Refraction of underwater sound waves.—The laws of refraction as applied 
to light (art. 1613) and radio waves (art. 1006) apply also to sound. Because of dif- 
ferences of speed of sound in sea water, an advancing sound wave is refracted toward 
the area of slower speed. If sound is traveling vertically downward, as in echo sounding, 
the effect of refraction is relatively slight because the layers of water in which speed 
differs are approximately horizontal, and when the direction of travel of the sound is 
normal to the refracting surface or layer, there is no refraction. 

When a beam of sound is directed in a horizontal direction, however, refraction is 
greatest. If the speed decreases with depth, the usual situation, the upper part of the 
beam travels faster than the lower part, and the beam is diverted downward, leaving 
a shadow zone near the surface in which the sound does not enter, except for a weak 
signal due to scattering. If the speed increases with depth, the lower part moves faster, 
and the beam is deflected upward toward the surface, where part of it is reflected, part 
moves along the surface with some scattering if the surface is not smooth, and part (less 
than 1%) is lost to the air. 

With typical distribution of speed with depth, as shown in figure 3503b, speed 
decreases with depth until a minimum is reached at some level below the surface, and 
below this the speed increases. In figure 3503b minimum speed occurs at about 2,400 
feet. In the tropics this level of minimum speed may be as deep at 6,000 feet, and in 
polar regions it may be at the surface. Sound produced at any level tends to be re- 
fracted to the level of minimum 
speed, and to remain there, for 


as it attempts to leave this level, Bers 


it is refracted back toward it, as 

shown in figure 3505. This, of | W@-—— eae eee 
course, does not refer to sound a. 
traveling vertically. If asound PYOSIO 

is produced at this level, as by 
the explosion of a bomb or depth 
charge, the sound waves start 
to move outward as expand- 
ing spheres, but most of the rays are refracted back toward the minimum speed level. 
Because of this effect, such a sound may travel great distances with relatively little 
decrease in intensity. Listening gear placed at this level has detected sounds produced 
thousands of miles away. This is the principle used in sofar (art. 1313). 


Ficurr 3505.—Transmission of sound rays along the 
minimum sound level. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
ICE IN THE SEA 


3601. Ice and the navigator.—The perpetually frozen Arctic Ocean and the solid 
sheet of ice beneath which Antarctica is buried offer evidence that the earth has not yet 
completely emerged from its most recent Ice Age. Each winter this polar ice increases 
and spreads toward more temperate latitudes, and each summer it contracts again 
as part of the ice melts. Some of the fragments are carried by ocean currents into 
shipping lanes, forming a major hazard to shipping. There is evidence to indicate 
that the polar regions are becoming warmer. Nearly all glaciers are receding; 
the ice shelves off northern Canada and Greenland are breaking up; shipping off 
the Siberian coast has become possible; cod are found ever farther north along the 
Greenland coast. 

Ice is of direct concern to the navigator because it restricts and sometimes controls 
his movements, it affects his dead reckoning by forcing frequent and sometimes inac- 
curately determined changes of course and speed, it affects his piloting by altering the 
appearance or obliterating the features of landmarks and by rendering difficult the 
establishment and maintenance of aids to navigation, it affects his electronic navigation 
by its effect upon propagation of radio waves and the changes it produces both in sur- 
face features and radar returns from such features, it affects his celestial navigation by 
altering the refraction and obscuring his horizon and celestial bodies either directly or 
by the weather it influences, and it affects his charts by introducing various difficulties 
to the hydrographic surveyor. 

Because of his direct concern with ice, the prospective polar navigator will do well 
to acquaint himself with its nature and extent in the area he expects to navigate. To 
this end he should consult the sailing directions for the area, and whatever other 
literature may be available to him, including reports of previous operations in the same 
area. 

3602. Formation of ice.—As it cools, water contracts until the temperature of max- 
imum density is reached. Further cooling results in expansion. The maximum 
density of fresh water occurs at a temperature of 39°2F, and freezing takes place at 
32°F. The addition of salt lowers both the temperature of maximum density and, to 
a lesser extent, that of freezing. The relationships are shown in figure 3602. The two 
lines meet at a salinity of 24.7 parts per thousand, at which maximum density occurs 
at the freezing temperature of 29°61F. At this and greater salinities, the density 
increases right down to the freezing point. At a salinity of 35 parts per thousand, the 
approximate average for the oceans, the freezing point is 28°6 F. 

Generally, ice forms first at the water surface. As it does, most of the dissolved 
solids remain in the water, beneath the ice, increasing the density of the water there. 
This lowers the freezing point, thus tending to retard the freezing process. It is further 
retarded by the fact that ice is a poor conductor of heat and therefore serves as an 
insulator to protect the water from colder air above. 

. Tn shoal water and streams, particularly where motion is sufficient to cause thorough 
mixing, the freezing temperature may extend from the surface to the bottom. When 
this occurs, ice crystals may form at any depth. Because of their decreased density, 
they tend to rise to the surface, unless they form at the bottom and attach themselves 
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Figure 3602.—Relationship between temperature of maximum density and 
freezing point for water of varying salinity. 


there. This bottom ice, sometimes called anchor ice, continues to grow as additional 
ice freezes to that already formed. 

Ice may also be formed by the compacting of fallen snow, or by the freezing of a 
mixture of snow and sea water. 

3603. Land ice is formed on land by the freezing of fresh water or the compacting 
of snow as layer upon layer adds to the pressure on that beneath. As snow becomes 
hardened by wind, temperature, and pressure, it reaches an intermediate stage when 
it is known as névé (na va). 

Under great pressure ice becomes slightly plastic and is forced outward and down- 
ward along an inclined surface. If a large area is relatively flat, as on the antarctic 
plateau, or if the outward flow is obstructed, as on Greenland, an ice cap forms and 
remains winter and summer, in some places reaching depths of several thousand feet. 
Where ravines or mountain passes permit flow of the ice, a glacier is formed. This is 
a slow-moving river of ice that flows to lower levels, exhibiting many of the character- 
istics of rivers of water. The flow may be more than 100 feet per day, but is generally 
much less. When a glacier reaches a comparatively level area, it spreads out. When 
a glacier flows into the sea, the buoyant force of the water breaks off pieces from time 
to time, and these float away as icebergs. 

An iceberg seldom melts uniformly because of lack of uniformity in the ice itself, 
differences in the temperature above and below the water line, exposure of one side to 
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the sun, strains, cracks, mechanical erosion, etc. The inclusion of rocks, silt, and 
other foreign matter further accentuates the differences. As a result, changes in 
equilibrium take place, which may cause the berg to tilt or capsize. Parts of it may 
break off or calve, forming separate, smaller bergs. A small berg about the size of a 
house is called a bergy bit, and one still smaller but large enough to inflict serious 
damage to a vessel is called a growler because of the noise it sometimes makes as it 
bobs up and down in the sea. Bergy bits and growlers are usually pieces calved from 
icebergs, but they may be formed by consolidation of sea ice or by the melting of an 
iceberg. The principal danger from icebergs is their tendency to break or shift position, 
and possible underwater extensions, called rams. 

3604. Sea ice forms by the freezing of sea water. The first indication is a greasy 
or oily appearance of the surface, with a peculiar gray or leaden tint. The small 
individual particles of ice, called spicules, then become visible. As the number in- 
creases, the mixture of water and ice is soupy or mushy, having about the consistency 
of wetsnow. At thisstage itis called slush. The height of waves is noticeably reduced. 
As the individual particles freeze together, a thin layer of highly plastic ice forms. 
This bends easily and moves up and down with the waves. A layer of two inches of 
fresh-water ice is brittle but strong enough to support the weight of a heavy man. 
In contrast, the same thickness of newly formed sea ice will support not more than about 
ten percent of this weight, although its strength varies with the temperature at which 
it is formed, very cold ice supporting a greater weight than warmer ice. When snow 
falls into sea water which is near its freezing point, but colder than the melting point of 
snow, it does not melt, but floats on the surface, drifting with the wind into beds which 
may become several feet thick. If the temperature drops below the freezing point of 
the sea water, the mixture of snow and water freezes quickly into a soft ice similar to 
that formed when snow is not present. As it ages, sea ice becomes harder and more 
brittle. 

Close to land the ice may be attached to the shore as an ice foot. The width of 
this fast ice varies considerably, but in an area with many irregularities in the coast 
line, especially if there are offshore islands or shoals, and relatively shallow water, it 
may extend for several miles to seaward. Although the width generally varies from 
two to 20 miles, a maximum of about 270 miles has been observed in the vicinity of 
Novosibirskiye Ostrova (New Siberian Islands). On an exposed, abrupt coast bordered 
by deep water there may be no ice foot at all. 

In a bay or other sheltered area, ice formed on the surface of the sea, often augmented 
by snow and land ice, may build up a shelf which remains attached to the land for many 
years. In the Ross Sea in Antarctica this shelf ice attains a thickness of 500 to 1,000 
feet. At the outer edge, large pieces eventually break away, forming tabular icebergs 
(fig. 3604a), with dimensions measured in miles. In 1854 and 1855 several ships in the 
South Atlantic reported a crescent-shaped iceberg with one horn 40 miles long, the 
other 60 miles long, and with an embayment 40 miles wide between the tips. In 1927 
a berg 100 miles long, 100 miles wide, and 130 feet high above water was reported. 
The largest iceberg ever reported was sighted in 1956 by the USS Glacier, a U. S. Navy 
icebreaker, about 150 miles west of Scott Island. This berg was 60 miles wide and 208 
miles long, more than twice the size of Connecticut. Icebergs ten miles or more in 
length have been seen on many occasions in the antarctic. In contrast, the largest 
iceberg reported in the northern hemisphere was seven miles long and three and a half 
miles wide. This berg was sighted off Baffin Island in 1882. In 1928 an iceberg 
four miles long was reported seen in the North Atlantic. The expression ‘‘tabular 
iceberg” is not applied to northern hemisphere bergs, but similar formations there 
are called ice islands. These are believed to originate when shelf ice breaks up north 
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Ficure 3604a.—A tabular iceberg. 


of Canada and Greenland. Most of them remain in the Arctic Ocean and have not 
been encountered by ships, although the large icebergs sighted in 1882 and 1928 
were possibly ice islands. For several years the United States maintained a weather 
station on one of the arctic ice islands. 

Sea ice is exposed to several forces, including currents, wave motion, tides, wind, 
and temperature differences. In its early stages, its plasticity permits it to conform 
readily to virtually any shape required by the forces acting upon it. As it becomes 
older, thicker, and more brittle, exposed sea ice cracks and breaks under the strain. 
Under the influence of wind and current, the broken pieces may shift position relative 
to pieces around them. 

A single piece of relatively flat sea ice is called an ice cake. When ice is formed 
in the presence of considerable wave motion, circular cakes several feet in diameter 
are formed, rather than a single large sheet. These circular cakes are called pancakes, 
and a collection of pancakes is called pancake ice (fig. 3604b). Wave motion may 
cause the pancakes to break into smaller pieces. With continued freezing, individual 
pieces unite into floes, and floes into ice fields which extend over many miles. 


Figure 3604b.—Pancake ice, with an iceberg in the background. 
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When one floe encounters another, or the shore, the individual pieces may be forced 
closer together into a thickly compacted mass. If the force is sufficient, and the ice 
is sufficiently plastic, bending takes place, or tenting if the contacting edges of individual 
cakes force each other to rise above their surroundings. More frequently, however, 
rafting occurs as one cake overrides another. Sea ice having any readily observed 
roughness of the surface is called pressure ice. A line of ice piled haphazardly along 
the edge of two floes which have collided is called a pressure ridge. Pressure ice with 
numerous mounds or hillocks which have become somewhat rounded and smooth by 
weathering or the accumulation of snow is called hummocked ice, each mound being 
called a hummock. 

The motion of adjacent floes is seldom equal. The rougher the surface, the greater 
the effect of wind, since each piece extending above the surface acts as a sail. Some 
floes are in rotary motion as they tend to trim themselves into the wind. Since ridges 
extend below as well as above the surface, the deeper ones are influenced more by 
deep-water currents. When a strong wind blows in the same direction for a considerable 
period, each floe exerts pressure on the next one, and as the distance increases, the pres- 
sure becomes tremendous. Near land the result is an almost unbelievably chaotic 
piling of ice. Individual ridges near the shore may extend as much as 60 or 70 feet 
above surrounding ice and have a total thickness of 150 to 200 feet in extreme cases. 
Far from land, the height and thickness seldom exceed half these figures. 

The continual motion of various floes results in separation as well as consolidation. 
A long, narrow, jagged crack may appear and widen enough to permit passage of a 
ship, when it is called a lead (léd). In winter, a thin coating of newly formed ice 
usually covers the water, but in summer the water remains ice-free until a shift in the 
movement forces the two sides together again. Before this occurs, lateral motion 
usually takes place between the floes, so that they no longer fit, and unless the pressure 
is extreme, numerous patches of open water remain. A large one is called a polynya. 

A large mass of sea ice, consisting of various floes, pressure ridges, and openings, 
is called a pack (fig. 3604c). In the arctic the main pack extends over the entire 
Arctic Ocean and for a varying distance outward from it, the limits receding con- 
siderably during summer. Each year a large portion of the ice from the Arctic Ocean 
moves outward between Greenland and Norway, into the North Atlantic, and is 
replaced by new ice. Relatively little of the pack ice is more than ten years old. 
The ice pole, the approximate center of the arctic pack, is at latitude 83°5 
N, longitude 160° W, north of western Alaska and about 390 miles from the north pole. 
In the antarctic the pack exists as a relatively narrow strip between the continent of 
Antarctica and the notoriously stormy seas which hasten the pack’s destruction. 

The alternate melting and refreezing of the surface of the pack, producing weathered 
ice, combined with the various motions to which the pack is subjected, result in widely 
varying conditions within the pack itself. The extent to which it can be penetrated 
by a ship varies from place to place and with changing weather conditions. In some 
areas the limit of navigable water is abrupt and complete, as at the edge of shelf ice. 
Such ice is called a barrier. 

3605. Thickness of sea ice.—The seasonal thickness of fast ice in two harbors of 
the northern hemisphere is shown in figure 3605, at the latitudes indicated. Pack ice 
in these latitudes undergoes a similar change. As ice thickens, it provides increased 
insulation to protect the sea water beneath from the colder air above, and the rate of 
freezing decreases. Sea ice rarely exceeds six feet in thickness during its first year. 
In a coastal area where the inelting rate is less than the freezing rate, the thickness 
increases during succeeding winters, being augmented by compacted and frozen snow, 
until a maximum thickness of about 12 to 15 feet may eventually be reached. These 
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Figure 3605.—Thickness of ice in two typical sheltered harbors in the northern 
hemisphere, at the latitudes indicated. 
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values refer to single, unbroken pieces of floating ice. Shelf ice and pressure ice may 
be much thicker, as indicated previously (art. 3604). 

During the summer, the sea ice insulates the sea water from warmer air above, so 
that melting is confined almost entirely to the upper portion. As the fresher melt 
water runs off into the sea, it tends to float on top of the heavier and colder salt water 
of the ocean. The temperature of the sea water may be lower than the freezing point 
of the fresher melt water, resulting in some refreezing as the melt water runs under the 
ice. 

3606. Salinity of sea ice.—Sea ice forms first as salt-free crystals near the surface 
of the sea. As the process continues, these crystals are joined together and, as they 
do so, small quantities of brine are trapped within the ice. On the average, new ice 
six inches thick contains five to ten parts of salt per thousand. With lower temperature, 
freezing takes place faster. With faster freezing, a greater amount of salt is trapped 
in the ice. 

Depending upon the temperature, the trapped brine may either freeze or remain 
liquid, but because its density is greater than that of the pure ice, it tends to settle 
down through the pure ice. As it does so, the ice gradually freshens, becoming clearer, 
stronger, and more brittle. At an age of one year sea ice is sufficiently fresh that its 
melt water, if found in puddles of sufficient size, and not contaminated by spray from 
the sea, can be used to replenish the fresh water supply of a ship. However, ponds of 
sufficient size to water ships are seldom found except in ice of great age, and then much 
of the melt water is from snow which has accumulated on the surface of the ice. When 
sea ice reaches an age of about two years, virtually all of the salt has been eliminated. 
Icebergs contain no salt, and uncontaminated melt water obtained from them is 
fresh. 

The settling out of the brine gives sea ice a honeycomb structure which greatly 
hastens its disintegration when the temperature rises above freezing. In this state, 
when it is called rotten ice, much more surface is exposed to warm air and water, and 
the rate of melting is increased. In a day’s time, a floe of apparently solid ice several 
inches thick may disappear completely. 

3607. Density of ice.—The density of fresh-water ice at its freezing point is 0.917. 
Newly formed sea ice, due to its salt content, is more dense, 0.925 being a representative 
value. The density decreases as the ice freshens (art. 3606). By the time it has shed 
most of its salt, sea ice is less dense than fresh-water ice, because ice formed in the sea 
contains more air bubbles. Ice having no salt but containing air to the extent of eight 
percent by volume (an approximately maximum value for sea ice) has a density of 
0.845. 

The density of land ice varies over even wider limits. That formed by freezing 
of fresh water has a density of 0.917, as stated above. Much of the land ice, however, 
is formed by compacting of snow. This results in the entrapping of relatively large 
quantities of air. Névé, in the transitional stage between snow and ice, may have an 
air content of as much as 50 percent by volume. By the time the ice of a glacier reaches 
the sea, its density approaches that of fresh-water ice. A sample taken from an iceberg 
on the Grand Banks had a density of 0.899. 

When ice floats, part of it is above water and part is below the surface. The per- 
centage of the mass below the surface can be found by dividing the average density of 
the ice by the density of the water in which it floats. Thus, if an iceberg of density 
0.920 floats in water of density 1.028 (corresponding to a salinity of 35 parts per thousand 
and a temperature of 30°F), 89.5 percent of its mass will be below the surface. That is, 
about nine-tenths of the mass will be below the surface, and only about one-tenth 
will be above the surface. If the ice is a perfectly uniform block, which some tabular 
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icebergs approach, the depth below the surface is about seven times the height above 
water, under the conditions stated above. However, most of the icebergs of the northern 
hemisphere are irregular in shape, the depth probably averaging about five times the 
height. Icebergs have been estimated to be as high as 1,000 feet above water, but 
the highest measured in the northern hemisphere was 447 feet. The largest tabular 
icebergs of the antarctic extend about 300 feet above the water. 

3608. Drift of ice—Although surface currents have some effect upon the drift of 
pack ice, the principal factor is wind. Due to Coriolis force (art. 1611), ice does not drift 
in the direction of the wind, but about 30° from this direction. In the northern hemi- 
sphere, this drift is to the right of the direction toward which the wind blows, and in 
the southern hemisphere it is toward the left. Since the surface wind is deflected about 
twice this amount from the direction of the pressure gradient, the total deflection of the 
ice is about 90° from the pressure gradient, or along the isobars, with the atmospheric 
low toward the left and the high toward the right in the northern hemisphere. In the 
southern hemisphere, these directions are reversed. The rate of drift is about one to 
seven percent of the wind speed, depending upon the roughness of the surface and the 
concentration of the ice. 

Icebergs, which extend a considerable distance below the surface, and have a rela- 
tively small ‘‘sail area,’’ are influenced more by surface currents than by wind. How- 
ever, if a strong wind blows for a number of hours in a steady direction, the drift of ice- 
bergs will be materially affected. In this case the effect is two-fold. The wind acts 
directly against the iceberg, and also generates a surface current 1n about the same 
direction. Because of inertia, an iceberg may continue to move from the influence of 
wind for some time after the wind stops or changes direction. 

3609. Extent of ice in the sea.—Several Hydrographic Office publications contain 
monthly charts showing average extent of various degrees of navigability in the northern 
and southern hemispheres throughout the year. A sample of the type of information 
given is shown in figure 3609. Similar information is shown on the various pilot charts 
(art. 414). Useful information on ice conditions in different localities is given in the 
sailing directions for those areas. The information given in H.O. Pub. No. 27, Sailing 
Directions, Antarctica, is particularly complete and of somewhat general application. 

However, since formation of ice, in common with other meteorological and ocean- 
ographic phenomena, varies considerably from year to year, wide deviations from aver- 
age conditions are not unusual. Most countries having vessels operating in ice main- 
tain ice information services. Details of these services are given in the appropriate 
volumes of sailing directions. The ice bulletins broadcast by the U. S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office are discussed in article 3615. The latest bulletins, as well as information 
on average conditions, should be consulted when operating in ice. 

3610. Ice in the North Atlantic.—Sea-level glaciers exist on a number of land 
masses bordering the northern seas, including Alaska, Greenland, Svalbard (Spitz- 
bergen), Zemlya Frantsa-Iosifa (Franz Josef Land), Novaya Zemlya, and Severnaya 
Zemlya (Nicholas II Land). Except in Greenland, the rate of calving is relatively slow, 
and the few icebergs produced melt near their points of formation. Many of those 
produced along the coasts of Greenland, however, are eventually carried into the ship- 
ping lanes of the North Atlantic, where they constitute a major menace to ships. It is for 
this reason that more southerly lanes (art. 3611) are specified when icebergs are prevalent. 

The icebergs produced along the east coast of Greenland are carried by the east 
Greenland current around Kap Farvel and northward by the west Greenland cur- 
rent toward Davis Strait. Relatively few of these icebergs menace shipping, but they 
have been encountered as far as 200 miles southeast of Kap Farvel. 
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The most prolific source of icebergs is the west coast of Greenland. In this area 
there are about 100 tidewater glaciers, 20 of them being the principal producers of 
icebergs. About 7,500 icebergs are formed here each year. The west Greenland 
current carries them northward and then westward until they encounter the south- 
flowing Labrador current. West Greenland icebergs generally spend their first winter 
in Baffin Bay. During the next summer they are carried southward by the Labrador 
current. In many cases, their second winter is spent in Davis Strait. When they are 
freed by the break-up of the pack ice, they drift southward. An average of about 
400 per year reach latitude 48°N, and about 35 are carried south of the Grand Banks 
(latitude 43°N) before they melt. Icebergs have been encountered south of Bermuda, 
off the Azores, and within a few hundred miles of Great Britain. 

The variation from average is considerable. More than 1,350 icebergs have been 
sighted south of latitude 48°N in a single year (1929), while in 1940 only two were 
encountered in this area. Although this variation has not been fully explained, it is 
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Figure 3610a.—Average iceberg conditions in the vicinity of the Grand Banks in April. 


apparently related to wind conditions, the distribution of pack ice in Davis Strait, and 
to the amount of pack ice off Labrador. It has been suggested that the distribution of 
the Davis Strait-Labrador Sea pack ice influences the effectiveness of this ice in holding 
back the icebergs. According to this theory, when pack ice is heavy along the Labrador 
coast, the icebergs are forced well offshore, where warmer water causes them to melt 
before they reach the North Atlantic shipping lanes; but when the pack ice is not suffi- 
cient for this, the icebergs drift closer to shore, where there is colder water which 
prolongs their existence. 

Icebergs may be encountered during any part of the year, but in the Grand Banks 
area they are most numerous during the spring. Average iceberg and pack ice condi- 
tions in this area during April, May, and June are shown in figures 3610a, 3610b, and 
3610c. Off Newfoundland, part of the pack ice is brought south by the Labrador 
current, and part of it comes through Cabot Strait, having originated in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

3611. The North Atlantic lane routes.—In his 1855 sailing directions, Matthew 
Fontaine Maury included a section on “Steam Lanes Across the Atlantic.”” Maury 
was inspired by the collision and sinking the previous year of the French Vesta and 
American Arctic, in which about 300 lives were lost, and he recommended separate 
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Figure 3610b.—Average iceberg conditions in the vicinity of the Grand Banks in May. 


routes for eastbound and westbound vessels to avoid the risks due to fog. The U.S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office continued to advocate the use of lane routes during the 
next 35 years, ultimately designating different routes for different times of the year 
to avoid ice dangers. In 1889 representatives of 26 maritime nations, meeting at the 
International Marine Conference in Washington, ruled against establishing steamer 
lanes by international agreement of the governments involved, but recommended that 
companies engaged in the North Atlantic trade establish such routes for their own 
vessels. Two years later a group of steamship companies operating passenger liners in 
the North Atlantic, led by the Cunard Line, agreed to follow designated tracks which 
were essentially the ones proposed by the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office. The lanes 
have been altered somewhat from time to time. The principal ones now in use are 
shown in figure 3611. Each lane is composed of two tracks separated by a safe distance, 
the southern track being used by eastbound vessels, and the northern one by westbound 
vessels. 

Routes A, B, and C.connect the United States and Europe, while routes D, E, F, 
and G run between Canada and Europe. Normally, route B is used between April 11 
and June 30, and route C during the remainder of the year. However, when icebergs 
are numerous south of the Grand Banks, the use of lane A is specified. This route 
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Ficure 3610c.— Average iceberg conditions in the vicinity of the Grand Banks in June. 


adds 150 to 200 miles to the great-circle track, but the increased distance is acceptable 
because it improves the safety and reduces the possibility, of delays due to pack ice. 
Normally, route D is used between February 15 and April 10; route EF from April 11 
through May 15, and from December 1 through February 14; route F from May 16 
until route G is clear, about July 1, or through November 30 if route G@ is not used; 
and route G from the opening of Belle Isle Strait, about July 1, through November 14. 
Specified lanes are shown on pilot charts for the North Atlantic (H.O. Chart No. 1400). 

Variations in this schedule are specified by a designated official of the Cunard 
Line, acting upon advice from the Hydrographer of the U.S. Navy. The Hydrog- 
rapher makes his recommendation after consultation with the Commandant of the 
U.S. Coast Guard, taking into account the information provided by the International 
Ice Patrol (art. 3612). Virtually all passenger liners and most freight vessels use these 
routes. 

3612. The International Ice Patrol was established in 1913 by the International 
Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea held that year as a result of the sinking of 
the SS Titanic the previous year. On its maiden voyage this vessel struck an iceberg 
and sank with the loss of 1,513 lives. In accordance with the agreement reached at 
the convention, this patrol is conducted by the U. S. Coast Guard, which each year 
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Ficure 3611.—Principal North Atlantic steamer lanes. 


assigns vessels to remain in the vicinity of the Grand Banks during the ice season to 
observe and report ice conditions. 

During the war years of 1916-18 and 1941-45 the patrol was suspended. Follow- 
ing World War II, aircraft were added to the patrol force, and Argentia, Newfoundland, 
was established as the base of operations. Aircraft have played an increasing role in 
ice reconnaissance each year since then, and today they perform most of the 
work. Twice each day during the iceberg season an ice bulletin is broadcast from 
Argentia and printed in the Daily Memorandum of the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office. 
Ice patrol vessels copy the broadcasts when on station and make them available to other 
ships upon request. In return for this service, all vessels in the area are requested to 
report to the patrol vessels any ice observed, and to send weather data and surface sea 
water temperature every four hours. 

When engaged in patrolling ice areas, the vessels conduct oceanographic surveys 
and maintain an up-to-date map of the currents, for use in predicting future drift of 
icebergs. Recommendations for changes in the use of lane routes (art. 3611) are based 
upon information gathered by the International Ice Patrol. 

As used by the U. S. Coast Guard, the expression “ice observation service’? means 
that a continuous surface vessel patrol is not in effect, ice reconnaissance being accom- 
plished chiefly by aircraft. When a continuous surface patrol is used to augment the 
ice observation service, the expression “‘ice patrol service” is used. 

3613. Ice detectionAs a ship proceeds into higher latitudes, the first ice it 
encounters is likely to be in the form of icebergs, because such large pieces require a 
longer time to disintegrate. Icebergs can easily be avoided if detected soon enough. 
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The distance at which an iceberg can be seen depends upon the visibility, height of 
the berg, source and condition of lighting, and the observer. On a clear day with 
excellent visibility a large berg might be sighted at a distance of 18 miles. With a 
low-lying haze around the horizon this may be reduced to ten miles. In light fog or 
drizzling rain this is further reduced to one to three miles. There is a tendency to over- 
estimate the distance. 

In a dense fog a berg may not be visible until it is close aboard, when it appears 
as a luminous, white mass if the sun is shining; or as a dark, sombre mass if the sun is 
not shining. If the layer of fog is not thick, an iceberg may be sighted from aloft sooner 
than from a point lower in the vessel, but this fact should not be considered justification 
for omitting a bow lookout. 

On a clear, dark night an iceberg will seldom be picked up visually at a distance 
greater than one-fourth of a mile, but if its bearing is known, an observer with bin- 
oculars can occasionally observe a light spot where a wave breaks against it at a distance 
of a mile. 

A moon may either help or hinder, depending upon its phase and position relative 
to ship and berg. A full moon in the direction of the berg interferes with its 
detection, while light from one in the opposite direction produces a “blink’’? which 
renders the iceberg visible for a greater distance, possibly as much as three miles. 
Clouds, particularly broken clouds, with intermittent moonlight, add to the difficulty 
of detecting ice. 

If an iceberg is in the process of disintegration, its presence may be detected by 
the cracking sound as a piece breaks off, or by the thunderous roar as a large piece 
falls into the water. The appearance of smaller pieces of ice in the water often indicates 
the presence of an iceberg nearby. In calm weather such pieces may form a curved 
line with the parent iceberg on the concave side. Some of the pieces broken from an 
iceberg are themselves large enough to be a menace to ships. 

As the ship proceeds to higher latitudes, it eventually encounters pack ice. If the 
ice is approached from leeward, it is likely to be loose and somewhat scattered, often in 
long, narrow arms. If it is approached from windward, it is usually compact and the 
edge is sharply defined. 

One of the most reliable signs of the approach to pack ice, especially from leeward, 
is the somewhat abrupt smoothing of the sea in a fresh breeze, and the more gradual 
lessening of the swell. Abrupt changes in air or sea temperature or sea-water salinity 
are not reliable signs of the approach to either icebergs or pack ice, but if the sea 
temperature gradually drops below 32° F, the ship may be nearing an ice field. 

Another reliable sign of the approach to pack ice is the appearance of the horizon 
orsky. A yellowish glare or ice blink appears in the sky above an ice field. If clouds 
are present, the blink is whiter. Reflection of light from snow, whether on land or 
sea ice, is white and is called snow blink. In contrast, the sky above open water is 
dark. This is called water sky. Somewhat similar land sky above ice- and snow-free 
land is grayer. The combination of these various effects in the sky is called a sky map. 
One experienced in reading the sky map finds it very useful in avoiding ice or searching 
out openings which may permit his vessel to make progress while proceeding through 
an ice field. 

The presence of seals or certain types of birds may indicate the presence of ice 
nearby. It is well to observe the habits of the various species encountered. 

If aircraft or other vessels can be contacted by radio, much useful information can 
sometimes be obtained from them. Some ships, particularly icebreakers, proceeding 
into high latitudes carry helicopters, which are invaluable in locating ice and determining 
the relative navigability of different portions of it. 
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Echoes from the ship’s whistle or horn will sometimes reveal the presence of ice- 
bergs, but are useless against pack ice. Such echoes can give an indication of direction, 
and if the time interval between the sound and its echo is measured, the distance in 
feet can be determined by multiplying the number of seconds by 550. However, 
echoes are not a reliable indication because only those pieces of ice with large vertical 
areas facing the ship return enough echo to be heard, and also because echoes might be 
received from land or a fog bank. 

At relatively short ranges, sonar is sometimes helpful in locating ice. The first 
contact with icebergs may be when as much as three miles or more off, but is usually 
considerably less. Growlers may be picked up at one-half to one mile and even smaller 
pieces may be detected in time to avoid them. Since one-half to seven-eighths of the 
mass of ice is below the surface, the underwater portion presents a better target than 
the portion above water. 

Radar is highly useful in detecting ice, but is by no means infallible. Ice is a 
relatively poor radar target, and much depends upon the nature of the exposed surface. 
Icebergs with sides sloping gently toward the vessel can be seen visually long before 
they are picked up by radar, if the day is clear. One iceberg 700 feet long and 200 
feet high was reported to have been approached to within three miles before it appeared 
on the radar screen. However, the average berg is picked up at a range of eight to ten 
miles, and the large vertical-sided tabular icebergs of the antarctic are usually detected 
at ranges of 15 to 30 miles, with an extreme range of 37 miles having been reported. 
Growlers are the chief concern. While a large iceberg is almost always detected in time 
to be avoided, a growler large enough to be a serious menace may be lost in the sea 
return and escape detection altogether. If an iceberg or growler is detected, tracking is 
sometimes necessary to distinguish it from a rock, islet, or ship. 

Against sea ice, radar can be of great assistance to one experienced in interpreting 
the scope picture. Smooth sea ice, like smooth water, returns little or no echo, but 
rough, hummocky sea ice can be detected at a range of two to three miles. The re- 
turn is similar to sea return, but the same echoes appear at each sweep. A lead in 
smooth ice broken by a preceding vessel is clearly visible, even though a thin coating of 
new ice has formed in the opening. A light covering of snow obliterating many of the 
features to the eye has little effect upon a radar return. 

The ranges at which ice can be detected by radar are somewhat dependent upon 
refraction, which is sometimes quite abnormal in polar regions. Adequate training 
and experience are essential if full benefit is to be realized from radar. 

No method yet devised to detect the presence of ice is infallible, and all should be 
regarded with suspicion, although none should be overlooked. In ice, as elsewhere, 
there 1s no substitute for constant vigilance. 

3614. Operations in ice.—For operations in ice it is preferable to have a vessel 
designed for this purpose. Such a vessel has a heavily reinforced bow, reinforced plat- 
ing along the water line, absence of vertical sides, deep screws, blunt bow, and other 
desirable features. The full list depends upon the area of operations, kinds of ice to 
be encountered, length of stay in the vicinity of ice, anticipated assistance by icebreakers, 
and possibly other factors. Any vessel expecting to penetrate the pack ice should as 
a minimum have reinforcement along the water line, particularly at the bow, which 
should be strengthened both inside and outside. 

Whatever the nature of the vessel, it will be subjected to various hazards which 
may cause damage. Its safety depends largely upon the thoroughness of advance 
preparations, the alertness and skill of its crew, and their ability to make repairs if 
damage is sustained. Before the ice is entered, the ship should be trimmed so as to be 
down by the stern slightly (not more than two or three feet). 
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In the vicinity of icebergs, a sharp lookout should be kept and all bergs given a 
wide berth. It is dangerous to approach close to them because of the possibility of 
encountering underwater extensions and because bergs that are disintegrating may sud- 
denly capsize or readjust their masses to new positions of equilibrium. In periods of low 
visibility the utmost caution is needed. The speed should be reduced and the watch 
prepared for quick maneuvering. 

Upon the approach to pack ice, a careful decision is needed to determine the best 
action. Often it is possible to go around the ice, rather than through it. Unless the 
pack is quite loose, this action usually gains rather than loses time. When skirting a 
field of ice or an iceberg, do so to windward, if a choice is available, to avoid 
projecting tongues of ice or individual pieces that have been blown away from the 
main body of ice. 

When it is considered necessary to enter pack ice, select the point of entry with 
great care. Get all available information on the nature and extent of ice and open water. 
Seek the weakest part of the ice and particularly avoid ice under pressure. If an off- 
shore wind is blowing, a relatively ice-free shore lead may be available. Enter ice from 
leeward if possible, at slow speed. Enter on a course perpendicular to the ice edge, 
avoiding projecting tongues of ice. 

Having entered the pack, always work with the ice, not against it, and keep moving, 
but do not rush the work of negotiating the pack. Patience may pay big dividends. 
Respect the ice but do not fear it. Stay in open water or areas of weak ice if possible, 
remembering that it is better to make good progress in the general direction desired 
than to fight heavy floes in the exact direction to be made good. However, avoid the 
temptation to proceed far to one side of the course. It is sometimes better to back out 
and seek a more penetrable area, being careful not to damage the screws while backing. 
Keep clear of corners and projecting points of ice. Never hit a large piece of ice if it 
can be avoided, but if it cannot be avoided, hit it head-on. Keep a sharp watch on the 
screws and rudder, fending off pieces of ice which might damage these vital parts, or 
stopping the propellers if the ice cannot be avoided. Back with extreme caution. 
Aircraft, particularly helicopters, are of great value in determining the nature and 
distribution of ice ahead. Since ice is continually shifting its position, the changing 
situation should be kept under observation and all forms of pressure avoided if possible. 
The windward side of icebergs within pack ice should be avoided because the pack ice 
usually moves with the wind, while the berg does not do so to the same extent, resulting 
in pressure on the windward side and open water to leeward. Because of its poor 
maneuverability in ice, a vessel may even be set down upon the iceberg. 

If a narrow strait or a bay is entered, an alert watch should be maintained, because 
if the wind blows directly into the confined space, drifting ice may be forced down 
upon the vessel. An increase in wind on the windward side of a prominent point, 
grounded iceberg, or land ice tongue extending into the sea may similarly endanger 
a vessel. 

While a ship is in pack ice, it is always in danger of being beset, or so closely sur- 
rounded by ice that steering control is lost. It may then be carried into shallow water 
or heavy ice with dangerous underwater projections. If pressure is exerted against 
the hull, the vessel is said to be nipped. When this occurs, it is in danger of being crushed. 
A ship in the ice is in constant danger of colliding with sharp pieces of ice, and while 
in the ice sharp turns to avoid such collisions may throw the stern against the ice, 
resulting in a bent or broken screw blade or propeller shaft. If a ship cannot free it- 
self by maneuvering, an explosive charge or ice saws may have to be used. Dynamite 
is the explosive usually used. If detonated while the engines are going full astern and 
a strain is taken on an ice anchor (a stockless, single-fluked hook imbedded in the ice), 
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a 2% pound charge placed in a hole cut nearly to the bottom of the ice about 35-40 
feet off the beam may help to free a beset ship. 

Attempts to clear ice jams in navigable channels by use of explosives and with the 
heat generated by thermite charges have met with some success, but the same tactics 
used against icebergs at sea have proven of little value. Icebergs in the southern 
Grand Banks area have disintegrated more rapidly when depth charges have been 
detonated against their underwater portions, but destruction by this method, as well 
as by other types of ordnance attempted, has been resisted by icebergs in higher 
latitudes. 

If an icebreaker is in the vicinity, its instructions should be followed carefully in 
all ice operations. 

Underice submarine operations require information on the thickness of ice below 
the surface as well as the extent of water openings between ice floes. While icebergs 
are believed to extend to depths of nearly 1,000 feet, ice hummocks between floes of 
polar ice may extend 150 feet below sea level. Submarine navigation thus involves 
vertical positioning as well as dead reckoning considerations, plus the necessity of 
finding open water or thin ice for surfacing purposes. 

Only the basic principles of operating in ice have been given. Before entering 
areas of ice, those responsible for the maneuvering of a ship should become well ac- 
quainted with the experience of others who have operated in ice, especially those who 
have been in the same area. Some of this information is to be found in various volumes 
of sailing directions, particularly those for Antarctica (H.O. Pub. No. 27), and ad- 
ditional information is available at the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office. 

3615. Ice observing and forecasting.—Advance knowledge of ice conditions to 
be encountered is valuable in both planning and operational phases of any program to 
be conducted in high latitudes. Through the cooperation of observers aboard ship, 
in the air, and on land, the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office collects and analyzes ice 
data in the arctic, and distributes ice information in the form of ice bulletins as part of 
regularly scheduled broadcasts. 

For this program to be fully effective, it is essential that all vessels and air units 
operating in ice areas cooperate by submitting reports. To assist in this program, and 
to provide uniformity in reporting procedure, the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office has 
published an observer’s manual, H.O. Pub. No. 606-d, Ice Observations; H.O. Pub. 
No. 609, A Functional Glossary of Ice Terminology; and convenient ice log forms for 
recording the observations. When filled in, the log sheets are mailed to the U. S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C., and certain reports are sent by radio. 
The mariner who regularly sends complete reports can contribute to an increase in 
knowledge of ice conditions and to the accuracy and completeness of ice bulletins. 

In addition to its ice bulletins, the U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office is developing 
techniques for forecasting ice growth and thickness, movement and concentration, and 
melting and break-up. 
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3701. Introduction.—Weather forecasts are generally based upon information 
acquired by observations made at a large number of stations. Ashore, these stations 
are located so as to provide adequate coverage of the area of interest. Most ob- 
servations at sea are made by mariners, wherever they happen to be. Since the number 
of observations at sea is small compared to the number ashore, marine observations 
are of importance in areas where little or no information is available from other sources. 
Results of these observations are recorded in the deck log (art. 3726), or other appro- 
priate form. Data recorded by designated vessels are sent by radio to centers ashore, 
where they are plotted, along with other observations, to provide data for drawing 
synoptic charts (art. 3827). These charts are used to make forecasts. Complete 
weather information gathered at sea is mailed to the appropriate meteorological serv- 
ices for use in the preparation of weather atlases and in marine climatological studies. 

The analysis of the weather map can be no better than the weather reports used 
for making the map. A knowledge of weather elements and the instruments used to 
measure them is therefore of importance to the mariner who hopes to benefit from 
weather forecasts. 

Instruments of various types have been developed to aid in making weather ob- 
servations. Some have been in use for many years, while others have been developed 
only recently. Electronic devices have aided materially, but the full impact of elec- 
tronics upon meteorology has not yet been felt. Several new types of electronic weather 
instruments are in various stages of development. 

3702. Atmospheric pressure measurement.—The sea of air surrounding the earth 
exerts a pressure of about 14.7 pounds per square inch on the surface of the earth. This 
atmospheric pressure, sometimes called barometric pressure, varies from place to 
place, and at the same place it varies with time. 

Atmospheric pressure is one of the basic elements of a meteorological observation. 
When the pressure at each station is plotted on a synoptic chart, lines of equal at- 
mospheric pressure, called isobars, are drawn to indicate the areas of high and low 
pressure and their centers. These are useful in making weather predictions, because 
certain types of weather are characteristic of each type area, and often the wind 
patterns over large areas are deduced from the isobars. 

Atmospheric pressure is measured by means of a barometer. A mercurial barom- 
eter does this by balancing the weight of a column of air against that of a column of 
mercury. The aneroid barometer has a partly evacuated, thin-metal cell which is 
compressed by atmospheric pressure, the amount of the compression being related to 
the pressure. 

Early mercurial barometers were calibrated to indicate the height, usually in inches 
or millimeters, of the column of mercury needed to balance the column of air above the 
point of measurement. While the units inches of mercury and millimeters of mercury 
are still widely used, many modern barometers are calibrated to indicate the centimeter- 
gram-second unit of pressure, the millibar, which is equal to 1,000 dynes per square 
centimeter. A dyne is the force required to accelerate a mass of one gram at the 
rate of one centimeter per second per second. A reading in any of the three units 
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of measurement can be converted to the equivalent 
reading in either of the other units by means of table 
14, or the conversion factors given in appendix D. 

3703. The mercurial barometer was invented by 
Evangelista Torricelli in 1643. In its simplest form 
it consists of a glass tube a little more than 30 inches 
in length and of uniform internal diameter; one 
end being closed, the tube is filled with mercury, and 
inverted into a cup of mercury. The mercury in the 
tube falls until the column is just supported by the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the open cup, leaving a 
vacuum at the upper end of the tube. The height of 
the column indicates atmospheric pressure, greater 
pressures supporting higher columns of mercury. A 
shipboard type is shown in figure 3703. 

The mercurial barometer is subject to rapid vari- 
ations in height, called pumping, due to pitch and 
roll of the vessel and temporary changes in atmos- 
pheric pressure in the vicinity of the barometer. 
Because of this, the care required in the reading of 
the instrument, its bulkiness, and its vulnerability to 
physical damage, the mercurial barometer has been 
largely replaced at sea by the aneroid barometer. 

3704. The aneroid barometer (fig. 3704) meas- 
ures atmospheric pressure by means of the force 
exerted by the pressure on a partly evacuated, thin- 
metal element called a sylphon cell. A small spring is 
used, either internally or externally, to partly coun- 
teract the tendency of the atmospheric pressure to 
Figdzn S702 At enippomae abe crush the cell. Atmospheric pressure is indicated 

mercurial barometer. directly by a scale and a pointer connected to the 

cell by a combination of levers. The linkage pro- 

vides considerable magnification of the slight motion of the cell, to permit readings 
to higher precision than could be obtained without it. 

An aneroid barometer should be mounted permanently. Prior to installation, the 
barometer should be carefully set to station pressure (art. 3706). An adjustment 
screw is provided for this purpose. The error in the reading of the instrument is 
determined by comparsion with a mercurial barometer or a standard precision aneroid 
barometer. If a qualified meteorologist is not available to make this adjustment, it is 
good practice to remove only one-half the apparent error. The case should then be 
tapped gently to assist the linkage to adjust itself, and the process repeated. If the 
remaining error is not more than half a millibar (0.015 inch), no attempt should be 
made to remove it by further adjustment. Instead, a correction should be applied to 
the readings. The accuracy of this correction should be checked from time to time. 

A precision aneroid barometer used at weather stations ashore, and for comparison 
of shipboard instruments, is constructed and tested to more exacting tolerances than 
the ordinary barometer, and provides readings to greater accuracy. 

3705. The barograph (fig. 3705) is a recording barometer. Basically, it is the 
same as a nonrecording aneroid barometer except that the pointer carries a pen at its 
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Figure 3704.—An aneroid barometer. 
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Figure 3705.—A barograph. 
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outer end, and the scale is replaced by a slowly rotating cylinder around which a 
prepared chart is wrapped. A clock mechanism inside the cylinder rotates the cylinder 
so that a continuous line is traced on the chart to indicate the pressure at any time. 

A microbarograph is a precise barograph with greater magnification of deforma- 
tions due to pressure changes, and a correspondingly expanded chart. Two sylphon 
cells are used, one being mounted over the other in tandem. Minor fluctuations due to 
shocks or vibrations are eliminated by damping. Since oil-filled dashpots are used for 
this purpose, the instrument should not be inverted. 

The barograph is usually mounted on a shelf or desk in a room open to the atmos- 
phere, and in a location which minimizes the effect of the ship’s vibration. Shock- 
absorbing material such as sponge rubber is placed under the instrument to minimize 
the transmission of shocks. 

The pen should be checked and the inkwell filled each time the chart is changed, 
every week in the case of the barograph, and each four days in the case of the micro- 
barograph. The dashpots of the microbarograph should be kept filled with dashpot 
oil to within three-eighths inch of the top. 

Both instruments require checking from time to time to insure correct indication 
of pressure. The position of the pen is adjusted by a small knob provided for this 
purpose. The adjustment should be made in stages, eliminating half the apparent 
error, tapping the case to insure linkage adjustment to the new setting, and then 
repeating the process. 

3706. Adjustment of barometer readings.—Atmospheric pressure as indicated by 
a barometer or barograph may be subject to several errors, as follows: 

Instrument error. Any inaccuracy due to imperfection or incorrect adjustment 
of the instrument can be determined by comparison with a standard instrument. The 
U. S. Weather Bureau provides a comparison service. In certain ports a repre- 
sentative brings a standard barometer on board ships which participate in the 
cooperative observation program of that Bureau. If a barometer is taken to the 
Weather Bureau, comparison can be made there. The correct sea-level pressure can 
be obtained by telephone. The shipboard barometer should be corrected for height, 
as explained below, before comparison with this telephoned value. If there is reason 
to believe that the barometer is in error, it should be compared with a standard, and 
if an error is found, the barometer should be adjusted to the correct reading, or a 
correction applied to all readings. 

Height error. Since atmospheric pressure is caused by the weight of air above 
the place, the pressure decreases as height increases. The correct value at the barometer 
is called station pressure. Isobars adequately reflect wind conditions and geographic 
distribution of pressure only when they are drawn for pressure at constant height (or 
the varying height at which a constant pressure exists). On synoptic charts it is 
customary to show the equivalent pressure at sea level, called sea level pressure. This 
is found by applying a correction to station pressure. The correction, given in table 
11, depends upon the height of the barometer and the average temperature of the air 
between this height and the surface. The outside air temperature taken aboard ship is 
sufficiently accurate for this purpose. This is an important correction which should be 
applied to all readings of any type barometer. 

Gravity error. Mercurial barometers are calibrated for standard sea-level gravity 
at latitude 45°32'40". If the gravity differs from this amount, an error is introduced. 
The correction to be applied to readings at various latitudes is given in table 12. This 
correction does not apply to readings of an aneroid barometer. Gravity also changes with 
height above sea level, but the effect is negligible for the first few hundred feet, and 
so 1s not needed for readings taken aboard ship. 
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Temperature error. Barometers are calibrated at a standard temperature of 32°F. 
The liquid of a mercurial barometer expands as the temperature of the mercury rises, 
and contracts as it decreases. The correction to adjust the reading of the instrument 
to the true value is given in table 13. This correction is to be applied to readings of 
mercurial barometers only. Modern aneroid barometers are compensated for tempera- 
ture changes by the use of different metals having unequal coefficients of linear 
expansion. 

3707. Determination of height by barometer.—Since atmospheric pressure is re- 
lated to height, a barometer can be used to determine height. This is the principle 
of the barometric altimeter commonly used in aircraft. 

Ordinary barometers can be used for determination of height difference, a problem 
which often arises in surveying. Simultaneous pressure and temperature readings 
should be made at both places (heights), if practicable. If this cannot be done, and 
more than a few minutes will elapse between readings, better values can be obtained 
by making a reading at the first height, then at the second, and then returning and 
making another reading at the first station, with approximately equal time intervals 
between readings. The average of the two readings at the first station is used. All 
appropriate corrections should be applied except that for height. If P, and P, are the 
atmospheric pressures at the two heights, the difference in height can be computed 
by Babinet’s formula: 

P, ~Ps 
PieePs 


Diff. in height=C 


If T, and T, are the air temperatures at the two places in degrees Fahrenheit, and 
difference in height is in feet, 
C=52,494 (+o ao} 


900 
If temperature is in degrees Celsius (centigrade), and difference in height is in meters, 


Adversd a 


C=16,000 [1+ 1000 


For differences of not more than a few hundred feet, approximate results can be 
obtained by dividing the pressure difference in inches by 0.0011 inch, to obtain the 
answer in feet. This is almost the same as multiplying the pressure difference in 
hundredths of an inch by nine. For large differences, Babinet’s formula is not strictly 
accurate, although the results should meet most requirements. 

3708. Wind measurement consists of determination of the direction from which 
the wind is blowing, and the speed of the wind. Wind direction is measured by a 
wind vane, and wind speed by an anemometer. 

A wind vane consists of a device pivoted on a vertical shaft, with more surface 
area on one side of the pivot than on the other, so that the wind exerts more force on 
one side, causing the smaller end to point into the wind. An indicator may be con- 
nected to the shaft to provide continuous measurement of wind direction. 

In its simplest form, an anemometer consists of a number of cups mounted on 
short horizontal arms attached to a longer vertical shaft which rotates as the wind 
blows against the cups. The speed at which the shaft rotates is directly proportional 
to the wind speed. The number of rotations may be indicated by a counter or by 
marks on a revolving drum, or the speed may be indicated directly by a device similar 
to an automobile speedometer. Still another method is to connect a buzzer or flashing 
light so calibrated that the number of signals per unit time is the speed in knots or 
miles per hour. 
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The standard anemometer used aboard ship has three cups. Some anemometers 
have four cups, and certain naval vessels use a type called the bridled cup anemometer, 
which has a large number of cups mounted on a shaft which does not rotate freely. 
An anemometer which uses a propeller as the rotor to measure wind speed, and has a 
streamlined, tail-type vane to indicate direction, is being installed on some ships. Sim- 
ilar equipment is used ashore, customarily mounted on a guyed mast 13 feet high. 
Wind direction is transmitted to an indicator or recorder by a synchronous motor, 
while wind speed is transmitted as a voltage generated by a direct-current magneto 
driven by the propeller. A synchro system is connected to some wind-measuring 
equipment to provide remote indication of the velocity (both direction and speed). 
Lightweight, portable, hand-held instruments for measuring and indicating wind speed 
in knots are used on some ships, principally aircraft carriers. 

Several types of wind speed and direction recorders are available. Each instru- 
ment is normally supplied with a description and complete operating instructions. 

If no anemometer is available, wind speed can be estimated by its effect upon the 
sea and objects in its path, as explained in article 3710. 

Measurement of winds aloft is discussed in articles 3717-3722. 

3709. True and apparent wind.—An observer aboard a vessel proceeding through 
still air experiences an apparent wind which is from dead ahead and has an apparent 
speed equal to the speed of the vessel. Thus, if the actual or true wind is zero and 
the speed of the vessel is ten knots, the apparent wind is from dead ahead at ten knots. 
If the true wind is from dead ahead at 15 knots, and the speed of the vessel is ten knots, 
the apparent wind is 15+10=25 knots from dead ahead. If the vessel makes a 180° 
turn, the apparent wind is 15—10=5 knots from dead astern. 

In any case, the apparent wind is the vector sum (art. O18) of the true wind and 
the reciprocal of the vessel’s course and speed vector. Since wind vanes and anemom- 
eters measure apparent wind, the usual problem aboard a vessel equipped with an 
anemometer is to convert this to true wind. There are several ways of doing this. 
Perhaps the simplest is by the graphical solution illustrated in the following example: 

Example 1.—A ship is proceeding on course 150° at a speed of 17 knots. The 
apparent wind is from 40° off the starboard bow, speed 15 knots. 

Required.—The relative direction, true direction, and speed of the true wind. 

Solution (fig. 3709a).—Starting at the center of a maneuvering board (art. 1212) 
or other suitable form, draw a line in the relative direction from which the apparent 
wind is blowing. Locate point 1 on this line, at a distance from the center equal to 
the speed of the apparent wind (2:1 scale is used in figure 3709a). From point 1, 
draw a line vertically downward. Locate point 2 on this line at a distance from point 
1 equal to the speed of the vessel in knots, to the same scale as the first line. The 
relative direction of the true wind is from point 2 (120°) toward the center, and the 
speed of the true wind is the distance of point 2 from the center, to the same scale 
used previously (11 kn.). The true direction of the wind is the relative direction plus 
the true heading, or 120°+150°=270°. 

Answers.—True wind from 120° relative, 270° true. at 11 knots. 

A quick solution can be made without an actual plot, in the following manner: 
On a maneuvering board (H.O. 2665-10), label the circles 5, 10, 15, 20, etc., from the 
center, and draw vertical lines tangent to these circles. Cut out the 5:1 scale and 
discard that part having graduations greater than the maximum speed of the vessel. 
Keep this equipment for all solutions. (For durability, the two parts can be mounted 
on cardboard or other suitable material.) To find true wind, spot in point 1 by eye. 
Place the zero of the 5:1 scale on this point and align the scale (inverted) by means of 
the vertical lines. Locate point 2 at the speed of the vessel as indicated on the 5:1 
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Figure 3709a.—Finding true wind by maneuvering board. 


scale. It is always vertically below point 1. Read the relative direction and the speed 
of the true wind using eye interpolation if needed. The U.S. Weather Bureau dis- 
tributes a wind vector computer called a Shipboard Wind Plotter (fig. 3709b). Solution 
by means of this plotter is illustrated in the following example: 

Example 2.—A ship is proceeding on course 270° at a speed of 14.5 knots. The 
apparent wind is from 40° off the starboard bow, speed 20 knots. 

Required.—The relative direction, true direction, and speed of the true wind by 
U.S. Weather Bureau Shipboard Wind Plotter. 

Solution (fig. 3709b).—The true direction of the apparent wind is determined by 
adding the apparent wind direction to the ship’s heading if the wind is from off the 
starboard bow and subtracting the apparent wind direction if the wind is from off the 
port bow. In this example, the true direction of the apparent wind is 310°. In this 
solution the red arrowhead is considered the top of the plotter. Set ship’s course, 270°, 
to the top of the plotter by rotating the protractor disk to set 270° at the red arrow. 
Using a convenient linear scale, measure vertically downward from the center peg of the 
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plotting board a distance equivalent to 14.5 knots. 


Mark this point ‘‘S’’ for ship. 
Rotate the protractor disk of the plotting board until 310° is at the red arrowhead at 


the top of the plotting board. Using the same linear scale as for ship’s speed, plot 
vertically downward from the center peg of the plotting board a distance equivalent to 
20 knots. Mark this point ‘“‘W”. Rotate the protractor disk until the “‘S” is vertically 
above the ‘‘W”’, using the vertical lines on the plotting board to line.up the two points. 
Read the true wind direction at the top of the plotting board. The distance between 
points ‘‘S” and ‘“‘W” is the true wind speed, using the same scale as in plotting points 
SRY and SONI ICE 


Answers.—True wind direction is 357°, true wind speed is 13 knots. 
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Figure 3709b.—Finding true wind by Weather Bureau Shipboard Wind Plotter. 
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Such problems can be solved by the use of true directions and a regular vector 
solution, but the use of relative directions simplifies the plot because that component 
of the apparent wind due to the vessel’s motion is always parallel (but reversed) to 
the vessel’s motion, and the apparent wind is always forward of the true wind. 

A tabular solution based upon the same principle can be made by means of table 
10. The entering values for this table are the apparent wind speed in units of ship’s 
speed, and the difference between the heading and the apparent wind direction. The 
values taken from the table are the relative direction (right or left) of the true wind, 
and the speed of the true wind in units of ship’s speed. If a vessel is proceeding at 12 
knots, six knots constitutes one-half (0.5) unit, 12 knots one unit, 18 knots 1.5 units, 24 
knots two units, etc. 

Example 3.—A ship is proceeding on course 270° at a speed of ten knots. The 
apparent wind is from 10° off the port bow, speed 30 knots. 

Required.—The relative direction, true direction, and speed of the true wind by 
table 10. 

Solution.—The apparent wind speed is = 3.0 ship’s speed units. Enter table 
10 with 3.0 and 10° and find the relative direction of the true wind to be 15° off the 
port bow (845° relative), and the speed to be 2.02 times the ship’s speed, or 2.02 K 10=20 
knots, approximately. The true direction is 345°-+270°=255°. 

Answers.—True wind from 345° relative, 255° true, at 20 knots. 

By variations of this problem, one can find the apparent wind from the true wind, 
the course or speed required to produce an apparent wind from a given direction or 
speed, or the course and speed to produce an apparent wind of a given speed from a 
given direction. Such problems arise in aircraft carrier operations. 

Wind speed determined by appearance of the sea (art. 3710) is the speed of the true 
wind. The sea also provides an indication of the direction of the true wind, because 
waves move in the same direction as the generating wind, not being deflected by earth 
rotation (art. 3302). If a wind vane is used, the direction of the apparent wind thus 
determined can be used with the speed of the true wind to determine the direction 
of the true wind by vector diagram. If a maneuvering board is used, draw a circle 
about the center equal to the speed of the true wind. From the center, plot the ship’s 
vector (true course and speed). From the end of this vector draw a line in the direction 
in which the apparent wind is blowing (reciprocal of the direction from which it is 
blowing) until it intersects the speed circle. This line is the apparent wind vector, its 
length denotes the speed. A line from the center of the board to the end of the ap- 
parent wind vector is the true wind vector. The reciprocal of this vector is the direction 
from which the true wind is blowing. If the true wind speed is less than the speed of 
the vessel, two solutions are possible. If solution is by table 10, the true speed, in units 
of ship’s speed, is found in the column for the direction of the apparent wind. ‘The 
number to the left is the relative direction of the true wind. The number on the same 
line in the side columns is the speed of the apparent wind in units of ship’s speed. 
Again, two solutions are possible if true wind speed is less than ship’s speed. 

3710. Wind and the sea.—The action of the wind in creating ocean currents and 
waves is discussed in chapters XXXII and XXXIII, respectively. There is a relation- 
ship between the speed of the wind and the state of the sea in the immediate vicinity 
of the wind. ‘This is useful in predicting the sea conditions to be anticipated when 
future wind speed forecasts are available. It can also be used to estimate the speed of 
the wind, which may be desirable when an anemometer is not available. 
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Wind speeds are usually grouped in accordance with the Beaufort scale named after 
Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, who devised it in 1806. As adopted in 1838, Beaufort 
numbers ranged from 0, calm, to 12, hurricane. They have now been extended to 
17. The Beaufort scale, with certain other pertinent information, is given in appen- 
dix R. The appearance of the sea at different Beaufort scale numbers from 0 through 
12 is shown in figures 3710a through 3710m. 


Ue 


FicureE 3710a.—Beaufort scale 0. Figure 3710b.—Beaufort scale 1. 


Figure 3710c.—Beaufort scale 2. Figure 3710d.—Beaufort scale 3. 


Ficure 3710g.—Beaufort scale 6. Fricure 3710h.—Beaufort scale 7. 
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Figure 3710i.—Beaufort scale 8. Figure 3710j].—Beaufort scale 9. 


Figure 3710k.— Beaufort scale 10. Ficur& 37101.—Beaufort scale 11. 


Figure 3710m.—Beaufort scale 12. 


3711. Temperature is the intensity or degree of heat. It is measured in degrees. 
Several different temperature scales are in use. 

On the Fahrenheit (F) scale commonly used in ae United States and other 
English-speaking countries, pure water freezes at 32° and boils at 212°. 

On the Celsius (C) scale commonly used with the metric system, the freezing 
point of pure water is 0° and the boiling point is 100°. This scale has been known by 
various names in different countries. In the United States it was formerly called the 
centigrade scale. The Ninth General Conference of Weights and Measures, held in 
France in 1948, adopted the name Celsius to be consistent with the naming of other 
temperature scales after their inventors, and to avoid the use of different names in 
different countries. On the original Celsius scale, invented in 1742 by a Swedish 
astronomer named Anders Celsius,. the numbering was the reverse of the modern scale, 
0° representing the boiling point of water, and 100° its freezing point. 

Réaumur temperature is based upon a scale in which water freezes at 0° and boils 
at 80°. 

Absolute zero is considered to be the lowest possible temperature, at which there 
is no molecular motion and a body has no heat. For some purposes, it is convenient to 
express temperature by a scale at which 0° is absolute zero. This is called absolute 
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temperature. If Fahrenheit degrees are used, it may be called Rankine (R) temperature; 
and if Celsius, Kelvin (K) temperature. The Kelvin scale is more widely used than 
the Rankine. Absolute zero is at (—)459°67 F or (—) 273°15C. 

Temperature by one scale can be converted to that at another by means of the 
relationship that exists between the scales. Thus, 


5 
C=9(F—32) 
and 
F=20+32, 


A temperature of (—)40° is the same by either the Celsius or Fahrenheit scale. Similar 
formulas can be made for conversion of other temperature scale readings. Table 15 
gives the equivalent values of Fahrenheit, Celsius, and Kelvin temperatures. 

The intensity or degree of heat (temperature) should not be confused with the 
amount of heat. If the temperature of air or some other substance is to be increased 
(the substance made hotter) by a given number of degrees, the amount of heat that 
must be added is dependent upon the amount of the substance to be heated. Also, 
equal amounts of different substances require the addition of unequal amounts of heat 
to effect equal increase in temperature because of their difference of specific heat 
(art. 3012). Units used for measurement of amount of heat are the British thermal 
unit (BTU), the amount of heat needed to raise the temperature of one pound of water 
one degree Fahrenheit; and the calorie, the amount of heat needed to raise the tem- 
perature of one gram of water one degree Celsius. 

3712. Temperature measurement is made by means of a thermometer. Most 
thermometers are based upon the principle that materials expand with increase of tem- 
perature, and contract as temperature decreases. In its most usual form (fig. 3712a) 
a thermometer consists of a bulb filled with mercury and connected to a tube of very 
small cross-sectional area. The mercury only partly fills the tube. In the remainder 
is a vacuum created during construction of the instrument. The air is driven out by 
boiling the mercury, and the top of the tube is then sealed by a flame. As the mercury 
expands or contracts with changing temperature, the length of the mercury column in 
the tube changes. Temperature is indicated by the position of the top of the column 
of mercury with respect to a scale etched on the glass tube or placed on the thermom- 
eter support. 

A maximum thermometer has a constriction in the tube, near the bulb. As tem- 
perature increases, the expanding mercury is forced past the constriction, but will not 
return as temperature decreases. Thus, it indicates the highest temperature which 
has occurred since the last setting. This principle is utilized in clinical thermometers, 
used for measuring body temperature. The mercury can be forced back into the bulb 
by centrifugal force applied by swinging the arm rapidly. Meteorologists have a 
device called a “Townsend support” for accomplishing this with less effort and less 
possibility of breakage. 

A minimum thermometer (fig. 3712b) uses alcohol instead of mercury. The 
upper part of the tube contains air under slight pressure, to prevent evaporation of 
the alcohol with resultant “breaks” in the column as the alcohol later condenses. The 
thermometer contains an index which is so constructed as to allow alcohol to flow past 
it up the tube with rising temperatures, but which moves downward in the tube if the 
temperature falls below it, being drawn down by the effect of surface tension exerted 
by the bottom of the meniscus (curved upper surface) of the column of alcohol as it 
reaches the index. Due to this effect, the index remains at the lowest temperature 
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Figure 3712b.—A minimum thermometer. 
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which has occurred since the last setting. Setting is accomplished by tilting the ther- 
mometer until the bulb is uppermost, when the index returns to the current tempera- 
ture. The thermometer is normally maintained at an angle of about 5° to the hori- 
zontal, with the bulb at the lower end. A Townsend support is used for this purpose. 

Temperature can be measured by means of a thermograph (fig. 3712c), which 
is a recording thermometer. In its outward appearance this instrument is similar to a 
barograph (fig. 3705). The pen arm is connected, through a linkage, to the ther- 
mometric element, which usually consists of a metal tube shaped in the form of an 
arc and containing alcohol. As the alcohol expands with temperature increase, it 
tends to straighten the tube; and as the temperature decreases, the contracting alcohol 
permits the tube to resume its curved shape. The linkage magnifies these variations 
and transmits them to the pen, which records the temperature on a chart placed around 
a clock-driven, revolving cylinder. 

The freezing point of mercury is about (—)38°F. Various substances are used 
to measure lower temperatures, the most common being some form of alcohol, which 
has a freezing point well below (—)100°F. For even lower temperatures, below those 
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ever recorded in the atmosphere, gas may be used instead of a liquid. Thermometers 
based upon other principles, such as unequal expansion of dissimilar metals, melting 
point of a substance, color, etc., are sometimes used, particularly for temperatures 
considerably higher or much lower than those occurring in the atmosphere. 

Temperature measuring equipment should be placed in a shelter which protects 
it from mechanical damage and direct rays of thesun. The shelter should have louvered 
sides to permit free access of air. Aboard ship, the shelter should be placed in an 
exposed position as far as practicable from metal bulkheads. On vessels where shelters 
are not available, the temperature measurement should be made in shade at an exposed 
position on the windward side. 

Sea water temperature is normally measured at the condenser intake. Although 
this is not a true measure of surface water temperature, the error is generally small. 
Measurement should be made near the entrance of the intake. 

If the temperature of the water at the surface is desired, a sample should be ob- 
tained by bucket, preferably a canvas bucket, from a forward position well clear of any 
discharge lines. The sample should be taken immediately to a place where it is shel- 
tered from wind and sun. The water should then be stirred with the thermometer, 
keeping the bulb submerged, until an essentially constant reading is obtained. 

3713. Humidity is the condition of the atmosphere with reference to its water 
vapor content. Absolute humidity is a measure of the mass of vapor per unit volume 
of air. Relative humidity is the ratio (stated as a percentage) of the existing vapor 
pressure to the vapor pressure corresponding to saturation at the prevailing tempera- 
ture and atmospheric pressure. This is very nearly the ratio of the amount of water 
vapor present to the amount that the air could hold at the same temperature and 
pressure if it were saturated. 

As air cools, its capacity for holding water vapor decreases. Therefore, as air 
temperature decreases, the relative humidity increases. At some point, saturation 
takes place, and any further cooling results in condensation of some of the moisture. 
The temperature at which this occurs is called the dew point, and the moisture deposited 
upon natural objects is called dew if it forms in the liquid state, or frost if it forms in 
the frozen state. 

The same process causes moisture to form on the outside of a container of cold 
liquid, the liquid cooling the air in the immediate vicinity of the container until it 
reaches the dew point. When moisture is deposited on man-made objects, it is usually 
called sweat. It occurs whenever the temperature of a surface is lower than the dew 
point of the air in contact with it. It is of particular concern to the mariner because 
of its effect upon his instruments, and possible damage to his ship or its cargo. Lenses 
of optical instruments may sweat, usually with such small droplets that the surface 
has a “frosted” appearance. When this occurs, the instrument is said to “fog” or 
“fog up,” and is useless until the moisture is removed. Damage is often caused by 
corrosion or direct water damage when pipes sweat and drip, or when the inside of the 
shell plates of a vessel sweat. Cargo may sweat if it is cooler than the dew point of 
the air. One of the principal problems of preserving ships of the reserve fleet is the 
protection against moisture. An important step is the draining of all water, sealing 
of compartments, and drying of the air. 

Clouds and fog form by “‘sweating”’ of minute particles of dust, salt, etc., in the air. 
Kach particle forms a nucleus around which a droplet of water forms. If air is completely 
free from solid particles on which water vapor may condense, the extra moisture remains 
in the vapor state, and the air is said to be supersaturated. 

Relative humidity and dew point are measured by means of a hygrometer. The 
most common type, called a psychrometer, consists of two thermometers mounted 
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Ficure 3713.—A sling psychrometer. 


together on a single strip of material, as shown in figure 3713. One of the thermometers 
is mounted a little lower than the other, and has its bulb covered with muslin. When 
the muslin covering is thoroughly moistened and the thermometer well ventilated, 
evaporation cools the bulb of the thermometer, causing it to indicate a lower reading 
than the other. A sling psychrometer, illustrated in figure 3713, is ventilated by 
whirling the thermometers. Some psychrometers use a fan. Dry-bulb temperature 
is indicated by the uncovered dry-bulb thermometer, and wet-bulb temperature is 
indicated by the muslin-covered wet-bulb thermometer. The difference between 
these two temperatures, and the dry-bulb temperature, are used to enter psychrometric 
tables to find the relative humidity (tab. 16) and dew point (tab. 17). If the wet- 
bulb temperature is above freezing, reasonably accurate results can be obtained by a 
psychrometer consisting of wet- and dry-bulb thermometers mounted so that air can 
circulate freely around them without special ventilation. This type of installation 
is common aboard ship. 

Example——The dry-bulb temperature is 65°F and the wet-bulb temperature is 
61°F. 

Required.—(1) Relative humidity, (2) dew point. 

Solution—The difference between readings is 4°. Entering table 16 with this 
value and a dry-bulb temperature of 65°, the relative humidity is found to be 80 
percent. From table 17 the dew point is found to be 58°. 

Answers.—(1) Relative humidity 80 percent, (2) dew point 58°. 

A recording hygrometer, called a hygrograph, provides a continuous record of rela- 
tive humidity. In outward appearance this instrument is similar to a barograph (fig. 
3705) and a thermograph (fig. 3712c), using the same clock movement and chart 
cylinder. The measuring element, however, generally consists of a number of strands 
of human hair separated into groups kept apart by a spreader device. The hairs are 
kept taut by a counterbalance. As the relative humidity rises, the hairs increase in 
length, and as the relative humidity falls, they decrease in length. A linkage magnifies 
these changes and transmits them to a pen which records the relative humidity on a 
chart placed around the clock-driven, revolving cylinder. The hygrograph is a con- 
venient device, but lacks accuracy, lags considerably behind changes in relative humid- 
ity, and is not reliable at low temperatures. It requires frequent calibration. 

A hygrothermograph combines the features of both the hygrograph and the thermo- 
graph, providing a continuous record of both relative humidity and air temperature 
for seven days on a single chart. It has the same limitations as the hygrograph and 
the thermograph and its indications should be checked daily by psychrometer and 
thermometer. 

3714. Clouds are visible assemblages of numerous tiny droplets of water, or ice 
crystals, formed by condensation of water vapor in the air, with the bases of the assem- 
blages above the surface of the earth. Fog is a similar assemblage in contact with the 
surface of the earth. 
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The shape, size, height, thickness, and nature of a cloud depend upon the conditions 
under which it is formed. Therefore, clouds are indicators of various processes occurring 
in the atmosphere. The ability to recognize different types and a knowledge of the 
conditions associated with them are useful in predicting future weather. 

Although the variety of clouds is virtually endless, they may be classified according 
to general type. Clouds are grouped generally into four “families” according to some 
common characteristic. High clouds are those having a mean lower level above 20,000 
feet. They are composed principally of ice crystals. Middle clouds have a mean level 
between 6,500 and 20,000 feet. They are composed largely of water droplets, although 
the higher ones have a tendency toward ice particles. Low clouds have a mean upper 
level of less than 6,500 feet. These clouds are composed entirely of water droplets. 
Clouds with vertical development are a distinctive group formed by rising air which is 
cooled as it reaches greater heights. When it reaches the height of the dew point, 
some of its water vapor condenses. ‘Therefore, the bottoms of such clouds are 
usually flat. Clouds with vertical development may begin at almost any level, but 
generally within the low cloud range. They may extend to great heights, well above 
the lower limit of high clouds. They form as water droplets, but toward the top 
they may freeze. 

Within these four families are ten principal cloud types. The names of these are 
composed of various combinations and forms of the following basic words, all from 
Latin: 

Cirrus, meaning “‘curl.’’ 

Cumulus, meaning ‘“‘heap.”’ 

Stratus, meaning “layer.” 

Alto, meaning “‘high.’’ 

Nimbus, meaning “rain.”’ 

The first three are the basic cloud types. Individual cloud types recognize certain 
characteristics, variations, or combinations of these. The ten principal cloud types are: 

High clouds. Cirrus (Ci) are detached high clouds of delicate and fibrous appear- 
ance, without shading, generally white in color, and often of a silky appearance (figs. 
3714a and 3714d). Their fibrous and feathery appearance is due to the fact that they 
are composed entirely of ice crystals. Cirrus appear in varied forms such as isolated 
tufts; long, thin lines across the sky; branching, feather-like plumes; curved wisps which 
may end in tufts, etc. These clouds may be arranged in parallel bands which cross the 
sky in great circles and appear to converge toward a point on the horizon. This may 
indicate, in a general way, the direction of a low pressure area. Cirrus may be brilliantly 
colored at sunrise and sunset. Because of their height, they become illuminated be- 
fore other clouds in the morning, and remain lighted after others at sunset. Cirrus 
are generally associated with fair weather, but if they are followed by lower and thicker 
clouds, they are often the forerunner of rain or snow. 

Cirrocumulus (Ce) are high clouds composed of small white flakes or scales, or of 
very small globular masses, usually without shadows and arranged in groups or lines, 
or more often in ripples resembling those of sand on the seashore (fig. 3714b). One 
form of cirrocumulus is popularly known as “mackerel sky”? because the pattern re- 
sembles the scales on the back of a mackerel. Like cirrus, cirrocumulus are composed 
of ice crystais and are generally associated with fair weather, but may precede a storm 
if they thicken and lower. They may turn gray and appear hard before thickening. 

Cirrostratus (Cs) are thin, whitish, high clouds (fig. 3714c) sometimes covering the 
sky completely and giving it a milky appearance and at other times presenting, more 
or less distinctly, a formation like a tangled web. The thin veil is not sufficiently dense 
to blur the outline of sun or moon. However, the ice crystals of which the cloud is 
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Figure 3714b.—Cirrocumulus. 


Figure 3714c.—Cirrostratus. Figure 3714d.—Cirrus and cirrostratus. 


composed refract the light passing through in such a way that halos (art. 3819) may 
form with the sun or moon at the center. Figure 3714d shows cirrus thickening and 
changing into cirrostratus. In this form it is popularly known as “mares’ tails.’”’ If it 
continues to thicken and lower, the ice crystals melting to form water droplets, the 
cloud formation is known as altostratus. When this occurs, rain may normally be 
expected within 24 hours. The more brushlike the cirrus when the sky appears as in 
figure 3714d, the stronger the wind at the level of the cloud. 

Middle clouds. Altocumulus (Ac) are middle clouds consisting of a layer of large, 
ball-like masses that tend to merge together. The balls or patches may vary in thick- 
ness and color from dazzling white to dark gray, but they are more or less regularly 
arranged. They may appear as distinct patches (fig. 3714e) similar to cirrocumulus 
(fig. 3714b) but can be distinguished by the fact that individual patches are generally 
larger, and show distinct shadows in some places. They are often mistaken for 
stratocumulus (fig. 3714i). If this form thickens and lowers, it may produce thundery 
weather and showers, but it does not bring prolonged bad weather. Sometimes the 
patches merge to form a series of big rolls that resemble ocean waves, but with streaks 
of blue sky (fig. 3714f). Because of perspective, the rolls appear to run together near 
the horizon. These regular parallel bands differ from cirrocumulus in that they occur 
in larger masses with shadows. These clouds move in the direction of the short dimen- 
sion of the rolls, as do ocean waves. Sometimes altocumulus appear briefly in the form 
shown in figure 3714g, usually before a thunderstorm. They are generally arranged in 
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Ficure 3714e.—Altocumulus in patches. Ficure 3714f.—Altocumulus in bands. 
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Ficuret 3714g.—Turreted altocumulus. Figure 3714h.—Altostratus. 


a line with a flat horizontal base, giving the impression of turrets on a castle. The 
turreted tops may look like miniature cumulus and possess considerable depth and great 
length. These clouds usually indicate a change to chaotic, thundery skies. 

Altostratus (As) are middle clouds having the appearance of a grayish or bluish, 
fibrous veil or sheet (fig. 3714h). The sun or moon, when seen through these clouds, 
appears as if it were shining through ground glass, with a corona (art. 3820) around it. 
Halos are not formed. If these clouds thicken and lower, or if low, ragged “‘scud” or 
rain clouds (nimbostratus) form below them, continuous rain or snow may be expected 
within a few hours. 

Low clouds. Stratocumulus (Sc) are low clouds composed of soft, gray, roll- 
shaped masses (fig. 37141). They may be shaped in long, parallel rolls similar to altocu- 
mulus (fig. 3714f), moving forward with the wind. The motion is in the direction of 
their short dimension, like ocean waves. These clouds, which vary greatly in altitude, 
are the final product of the characteristic daily change that takes place in cumulus 
clouds. They are usually followed by clear skies during the night. 

Stratus (St) is a low cloud in a uniform layer (fig. 3714j) resembling fog. Often 
the base is not more than 1,000 feet high. A veil of thin stratus gives the sky a hazy 
appearance. Stratus is often quite thick, permitting so little sunlight to penetrate 
that it appears dark to an observer below it. From above, it looks white. Light mist 
may descend from stratus. Strong wind sometimes breaks stratus into shreds called 
“fractostratus.”’ 

Nimbostratus (Ns) is a low, dark, shapeless cloud layer, usually nearly uniform, 
but sometimes with ragged, wet-looking bases. Nimbostratus is the typical rain cloud. 
The precipitation which falls from this cloud is steady or intermittent, but not showery. 

Clouds with vertical development. Cumulus (Cu) are dense clouds with vertical 
development. They have a horizontal base and dome-shaped upper surface, with 
protuberances extending above the dome. Cumulus appear in small patches, and never 
cover the entire sky. When the vertical development is not great, the clouds appear 
in patches resembling tufts of cotton or wool, being popularly called ‘“‘woolpack”’ clouds 
(fig. 3714k). The horizontal bases of such clouds may not be noticeable. These are 
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Ficurké 3714i.—Stratoeumulus. Figure 3714j.—Stratus. 
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Figure 3714k.—Cumulus. Figure 37141.—Cumulonimbus. 


called ‘fair weather’ cumulus because they always accompany good weather. How- 
ever, they may merge with altocumulus, or may grow to cumulonimbus before a thunder- 
storm. Since cumulus are formed by updrafts, they are accompanied by turbulence, 
causing “‘bumpiness” in the air. The extent of turbulence is proportional to the vertical 
extent of the clouds. Cumulus are marked by strong contrasts of light and dark. 

Cumulonimbus (Cb) is a massive cloud with great vertical development, rising in 
mountainous towers to great heights (fig. 37141). The upper part consists of ice crys- 
tals, and often spreads out in the shape of an anvil which may be seen at such distances 
that the base may be below the horizon. Cumulonimbus often produces showers of 
rain, snow, or hail, frequently accompanied by thunder. Because of this, the cloud is 
often popularly called a “thundercloud” or “thunderhead.”’ The base is horizontal, 
but as showers occur it lowers and becomes ragged. 

3715. Cloud height measurement.—At sea, cloud heights are often determined by 
estimate. This isa difficult task, particularly at night. A searchlight may be of some as- 
sistance. Radar operating at the higher frequencies, particularly three-centimeter radar, 
indicates returns from some clouds. Certain models permit measurement of height. 

Ceiling balloons can be used to determine height of low clouds with reasonable 
accuracy. Any type balloon having a known rate of ascent is suitable. The following 
balloons are in use: 

1. A 10-gram spherical balloon with 40 grams of hydrogen or 43 grams of helium. 
Used at Navy and Air Force stations. 

2. A 10-gram spherical balloon with 45 grams of helium. Used at civil stations. 

3. A 30-gram balloon with 125 grams of hydrogen or 139 grams of helium. Used 
at civil and Navy stations. ; 

4. A 30-gram balloon with 132 grams of hydrogen or 147 grams of helium. Used 
at Air Force stations. 

The ascent of these four balloons, in feet, is 


Minutes 1 Z 3 4 
1 480 500 710 720 
2 850 960 1,360 1,380 
3 1,210 1,420 2,010 2,040 
4 1,570. 1,880 2,680 2,670 
5 1,930 2,300 3,250 3,300 
6 2,290 2,720 3,840 3,900 
a 2,650 3,140 4,430 4,500 


8 87010 .3, 560:.,-5,.020. 35,100: 


For elapsed times greater than eight minutes, the rate is 360 feet per minute for balloon 
1, 420 feet per minute for balloon 2, 590 feet per minute for balloon 3, and 600 feet 
per minute for balloon 4. 
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Cloud height is determined by measurement of the elapsed time from release of 
the balloon until it disappears in the clouds. Horizontal motion due to wind generally 
has negligible effect upon the rate of ascent. 

The height of the base of clouds formed by vertical development (any form of 
cumulus), if formed in air that has risen from the surface of the earth, can be deter- 
mined by psychrometer, because the height to which the air must rise before condensa- 
tion takes place is proportional to the difference between surface air temperature and 
the dew point. At sea, this difference multiplied by 236 gives the height in feet. That 
is, for every degree difference between surface air temperature and the dew point, the 
air must rise 236 feet before condensation will take place. Thus, if the dry-bulb 
temperature is 80°F, and the wet-bulb temperature is 77°F, the dew point (from 
tab. 17) is 76°F, or four degrees lower than the surface air temperature. The height 
of the cloud base is 4X 236=944 feet. 

Ashore, cloud height measurement can be made at night by means of a ceiling 
light projector and clinometer (fig. 3715). The projector throws a beam of light 
vertically upward, casting a spot of light on the clouds. An observer at a known dis- 
tance from the projector measures the angle of elevation of the spot of light. This is 
usually done by means of a clinometer, a single hand-held sighting device with a pointer 
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Figure 3715.—Ceiling light projector and clinometer for measuring cloud height at 
night. 


which hangs freely and indicates elevation angle on an are. The height of the cloud 
base is equal to the tangent of the elevation angle times the distance between the 
projector and observer, the curvature of the earth being neglected. Thus, if the ob- 
server is 400 feet from the projector, and the angle of elevation is 73°, the height of 
the base of the clouds is 4003.2709=1,308 feet. If two ships are in company, an 
approximation of cloud height might be determined in this way, using a searchlight on 
one ship and a clinometer (a sextant can be used if the horizon is distinguishable) on 
the other. For low clouds, this might be performed on a single vessel, mounting the 
searchlight at one end of the vessel, and placing the observer at the other end. Reason- 
ably accurate results might be obtained at sea if the searchlight can be stabilized in the 
vertical. 

Measurements can be made both day and night by means of a ceilometer. This 
device consists of a projector, detector, and recorder to provide a continuous record of 
cloud height above the observing station, both day and night. The ceilometer uses 
a beam of light that is pulse modulated (art. 1016) like radar signals. The projector 
and detector are some distance apart, height being determined by the same principle 
used with the ceiling light projector and clinometer. Either the projector or detector 
continuously scans a 90° are from the vertical to the horizontal, and back, in line with 
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the other instrument, which remains vertical. When the spot of light is in the line of 
sight of the detector, a photoelectric cell detects it, and actuates the recorder, which 
reads directly in height. The ceilometer is not suitable for use at sea. 

3716. Visibility measurement.— Visibility is the extreme horizontal distance at 
which prominent objects can be seen and identified by the unaided eye. It is usually 
measured directly by the human eye. Ashore, the distances of various buildings, trees, 
lights, and other objects are measured and used as a guide in estimating the visibility. 
At sea, however, such an estimate is difficult to make with accuracy. Other ships 
and the horizon may be of some assistance. 

Visibility is sometimes measured by a transmissometer, a device which measures 
the transparency of the atmosphere by passing a beam of light over a known short 
distance, and comparing it with a reference light. 

3717. Upper air observations.—Upper air information provides the third dimension 
to the weather map. Unfortunately, the equipment necessary to obtain such in- 
formation is quite expensive, and the observations are time consuming. Consequently, 
the network of observing stations is quite sparse compared to that for surface observa- 
tions, particularly over the oceans and in isolated land areas. Where facilities exist, 
upper air observations are made by means of unmanned balloons in conjunction with 
theodolites, radiosondes, radar, and radio direction finders. Observations are 
sometimes made by aircraft. 

3718. Pilot balloons are free balloons released at the surface of the earth and fol- 
lowed by optical means to determine their movement in relation to the point from which 
released. They are of neoprene latex (occasionally of natural rubber latex) a few 
thousandths of an inch thick, and have a nominal weight of either 30 or 100 grams. 
The balloons are inflated with helium or hydrogen to a definite free-lift capacity for 
which ascensional rate tables have been prepared. The neck of each balloon is then 
securely fastened to prevent leakage of the gas, and the balloon is released. A theod- 
olite is trained on the balloon, which is kept in the field of vision of the instrument 
throughout the observation. 

By means of a buzzer signal the observer is warned five seconds prior to the end of 
each minute after release. The cross hairs of the theodolite are then brought to bear 
on the balloon at the end of each minute (also signalled by the buzzer), and the hori- 
zontal and vertical angles are read to the nearest tenth of a degree. These data are 
then plotted on polar coordinate paper similar to a maneuvering board (art. 1212), and 
the wind speed and direction at each selected level (each 1,000-foot level) are determined. 

An observation of winds aloft made in this manner is called a pibal, from pilot 
balloon observation. If the same procedure is used with a sounding balloon (art. 3720), 
the observation is called a rabal, from radio balloon observation. 

3719. The theodolite.—Survey theodolites are discussed in article 4004. The 
instrument by the same name used for pilot balloon observations is constructed on 
the same principle, but with some differences to suit the use for which it is intended. 

The shore-type theodolite used by the meteorologist is essentially a telescope so 
mounted that the horizontal and vertical angles of its axis can be measured. The 
telescope is mounted in a yoke secured to a base plate. The base plate is mounted on a 
tripod or pipe support, with provision for accurate leveling. By means of a 45° prism, 
the line of sight is bent through an angle of 90°. The eyepiece is mounted on the 
horizontal axis of the theodolite. Tangent-screw controls permit adjustment in both 
the horizontal and vertical directions. 

The shipboard-type theodolite (fig. 3719) differs considerably from the shore 
type, being mounted on gimbals atop a tripod. A counterbalance is provided to serve 
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Figure 3719.—A shipboard-type meteorological theodolite. 
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as a pendulum in maintaining the instrument approximately horizontal. The instru- 
ment is aligned with the longitudinal axis of the craft, so that relative bearings are 
observed. Elevation angles are measured in a manner similar to the measurement of 
altitudes of celestial bodies, an image of the balloon being brought into coincidence 
with the direct view of the horizon. A bubble artificial horizon is also provided. 

3720. Radiosondes are miniature radio transmitters carried aloft by sounding 
balloons which ascend at the rate of about 1,000 feet per minute, to a height of nearly 
100,000 feet. The transmitter, powered by a compact battery, transmits on a fre- 
quency of 72, 403, or 1,680 megacycles per second. In the United States the 72- 
megacycle instruments have been replaced by 403-megacycle radiosondes. 

As the radiosonde ascends, it transmits a continuous-wave radio signal on its 
assigned frequency. ‘This signal is modulated (art. 1016) by pressure, temperature, 
and relative humidity in turn. 

The transmitted radio signals are received by an antenna and radio receiver at 
the surface. They are fed through an electronic frequency meter, and then recorded. 
By this means a continuous record is made to the height at which the balloon bursts 
or its signals can no longer be received. 

An observation made in this way is called a raob, from radiosonde observation. 

3721. Electronic measurement of winds aloft.—If either a pilot balloon (art. 
3718) or sounding balloon (art. 3720) is fitted with a metal target and tracked by 
radar, height, slant distance, and bearing are available, permitting determination of 
wind speed and direction. Radio direction finder equipment which permits measure- 
ment of both horizontal and vertical directions has been developed and is in use ashore 
for tracking radiosondes. Similar equipment for use aboard ship is under development. 
An observation made by tracking with either radar or radio direction finder is called 
a rawin, from radio winds-aloft observation. A combined raob (art. 3720) and rawin 
is called a rawinsonde. 

3722. Observations by aircraft—Reports from aircraft are helpful in making 
upper air observations. By this means, winds, heights of clouds, visibility, etc., can 
be determined. An aircraft flying over the ocean and equipped with both absolute 
and barometric altimeters can supply valuable information on the height of the pres- 
sure level at which it is flying. Such reports are used in connection with pressure 
pattern navigation (art. 2807). They are also useful in establishing positions of high 
and low pressure centers. 

The Air Weather Service of the U. S. Department of Defense makes regular flights 
to collect weather information. These flights are made along established routes 
over the oceans and in the arctic where adequate coverage is not otherwise avail- 
able. In addition, the U. S. Navy and U. S. Air Force, in cooperation with the 
Weather Bureau, make flights into tropical cyclones (ch. XX XIX) to collect useful 
information. 

Prior to the advent of the radiosonde (art. 3720), an instrument known as the 
aerograph or aerometeorograph was widely used by most weather services. In effect, 
this instrument is a combination barograph (art. 3705), thermograph (art. 3712), and 
hygrograph (art. 3713). The instrument is attached to an aircraft, and during flight 
it makes a continuous trace of pressure, temperature, and relative humidity on a 
chart or “smoked sheet” attached to the drum of a clock-driven cylinder. By means 
of electrical connections to the pens, the pilot of the airplane indicates the time at 
which he enters and leaves phenomena such as haze, fog, clouds, rain, snow, etc. Since 
the heights reached are restricted by the ceiling of the aircraft, they are generally 
less than those attained by radiosondes. The use of the aerograph is now limited 
principally to storm reconnaissance. 
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3723. Storm detection radar.—During World War II, it was found that certain 
radar equipment gave an indication of weather fronts (art. 3812) and precipitation 
areas. It was of particular value near hurricanes and typhoons. Since the close of 
that war a great amount of work has been done in perfecting radar equipment for use 
in weather observation. It has proved of immense value in detecting, tracking, and 
interpreting weather activity out to a distance of as much as 400 miles from the ob- 
serving station. 

3724. Precipitation measurement.—Any type of condensed water vapor that falls 
to the earth’s surface is called precipitation. It may be liquid, freezing, or frozen when 
it arrives at the surface. Measurement of precipitation normally includes only the 
determination of the amount of rain or snow that has fallen in a given period of time. 
For purposes of comparison, snow measurement is obtained by melting the snow to its 
water equivalent. Depth of snow is also measured to determine the amount of 
snowfall. 

The usual type of nonrecording precipitation gage consists of a collector ring, funnel, 
and measuring cylinder set within a receiver. All precipitation falling on the area 
encompassed by the collector ring descends through the funnel into the measuring 
cylinder, where it is measured directly by means of a rod graduated in tenths of an 
inch. Since the cross-sectional area of the measuring cylinder is exactly one-tenth that 
of the collector ring, each 0.1 inch collected is a measure of 0.01 inch of precipitation. 
When precipitation is in the form of snow, the measuring tube is removed, permitting 
the snow to collect in the larger receiver. The receiver is placed in a container of 
warm water until the snow melts. The resulting liquid is then poured into the meas- 
uring tube and measured. 

The most representative measurement of precipitation from snow is obtained by 
removing the collector ring and funnel, and using a slat screen to reduce the effect of 
wind. 

One type of recording rain gage is known as the ‘‘tipping-bucket rain gage.’”’ The 
rainfall from a funnel-shaped collector is directed into one of two small buckets so 
arranged that when 0.01 inch of rain is collected, the bucket is forced downward, 
causing the other bucket to move into the collecting position. When a bucket is in the 
“down’’ position, its water runs into the base of the collector, where it can be meas- 
ured later. As each bucket lowers in its turn, it causes a small cam to rotate into 
contact position and close a battery-powered electric circuit. This causes a magnetic 
relay at the recorder to operate a pen arm, which marks the additional 0.01 inch of 
rainfall on a chart secured to a clock-driven drum. 

Another type of recording rain gage, used principally at locations which are not 
continuously attended, employs a weighing device which actuates a pen arm, causing 
it to trace measurements on a chart secured to a clock-driven drum. 

The precipitation gage, whatever its form, should be placed in an exposed position 
as far as practicable from obstructions. Precipitation measurement is not ordinarily 
made aboard ship because the motions of the vessel, and the possibility of collecting 
salt spray, introduce errors into the measurement. 

3725. Automatic weather stations provide regularly scheduled transmissions of 
meteorological measurements by radio. They are used at isolated and relatively 
inaccessible locations from which weather data are of great importance to the weather 
forecaster. The measurements usually obtained are of wind speed and direction, 
atmospheric pressure, temperature, and relative humidity. 

3726. Recording observations.—Aboard ship, weather observations are recorded 
on the Ship Weather Observation Sheet (fig. 3726). Instructions for using this sheet are 
given in OPNAV Instruction 3140.37C, Manual for Ship’s Surface Weather Observations. 
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Figure 3726.—Ship Weather Observation Sheet. 
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To assist in the preparation of synoptic observations for transmission, Table II 
(which is similar to WB Form 615-5, Ship’s Weather Observations, for merchant ships 
which participate in the cooperative observation program of the U.S. Weather Bureau) 
is arranged in the correct code form with the five-digit groups separated by heavy lines. 
Two wave groups are given because two separate wave systems are sometimes persent. 

The symbols to use in the “‘weather” column of Table I are as follows: 


CLR Clear or a few clouds 
SCT Scattered clouds—0.1 to 0.5 clouds 
BKN_ Broken clouds—0.6 to 0.9 clouds 
OVC Overcast—more than 0.9 clouds 

T Thunderstorm 


R_ Rain 
RW _ Rain showers 
L Drizzle 


ZR Freezing rain 
ZL Freezing drizzle 
E Sleet 
F Fog 
GF Shallow fog (ground fog) 
EW Sleet showers 
S Snow 
SW _ Snow showers 
IC Ice crystals 


A Hail 
IF Ice fog 
H Haze 
K Smoke 
D Dust 


BY Blowing spray 


Problems 


3709a. A ship is proceeding on course 180° at a speed of 22 knots. The apparent 
wind is from 70° off the port bow, speed 20 knots. 

Required.—The relative direction, true direction, and speed of the true wind by 
maneuvering board or Weather Bureau plotter. 

Answers.—True wind from 231° relative, 051° true, at 24.3 knots. 

3709b. A ship is proceeding on course 050° at a speed of 13.5 knots. The apparent 
wind is from broad on the starboard bow, speed 20 knots. 

Required —The relative direction, true direction, and speed of the true wind by 
table 10. 

Answers.—True wind from 086° relative, 136° true, at 14.3 knots. 
3709c. A ship is proceeding on course 020° at a speed of 16 knots. The true wind 
is estimated to be from 110° on the port bow, speed 10 knots. 
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Required.—The relative direction, true direction, and speed of the apparent wind 
by maneuvering board or Weather Bureau plotter. 

Answers.—Apparent wind from 323° relative, 343° true, at 15.6 knots. 

3709d. A ship is proceeding on course 190° at a speed of 14 knots. The true 
wind is estimated to be from broad on the starboard quarter, speed 20 knots. 

Required.—The relative direction, true direction, and speed of the apparent wind 
by table 10. 

Answers.—Apparent wind from 090° relative, 280° true, at 14.0 knots. 

3709e. The true wind has been determined to be from 210°, speed 12 knots. The 
captain of an aircraft carrier desires an apparent wind of 30 knots from 10° on the 
port bow for launching aircraft. 

Required.—The course and speed of the aircraft carrier. 

Answers.—C 235°, $18.6 kn. (The required apparent wind could also be pro- 
duced by C 005°, S 40.5 kn.) 

3709f. A ship is proceeding on course 255° at a speed of 15 knots. The wind 
vane indicates the apparent wind is broad on the starboard beam. From the appear- 
ance of the sea the navigator estimates the speed of the true wind as Beaufort 5 (19 
knots). 

Required.—(1) Relative and true directions of the true wind, (2) speed of the 
apparent wind. Use the maneuvering board. 

Answers.—(1) True wind from 142° relative, 037° true; (2) apparent wind speed 
11.6 knots. 

3709g. A ship is proceeding on course 135° at a speed of 18 knots. The wind vane 
indicates the apparent wind is 40° on the starboard bow. From the appearance of 
the sea the navigator estimates the speed of the true wind as Beaufort 6 (24.5 knots). 

Required—(1) Relative and true directions of the true wind, (2) speed of the 
apparent wind. Use table 10. 

Answers.—(1) True wind from 069° relative, 204° true; (2) apparent wind speed 
36 knots. 

3709h. A ship is proceeding on course 330° at a speed of 20 knots. The wind vane 
indicates the apparent wind is 30° on the port bow. From the appearance of the sea 
the navigator estimates the speed of the true wind as Beaufort 4 (13.5 knots). 

Required.—(1) Relative and true directions of the true wind, (2) speed of the 
apparent wind. Solve first by maneuvering board and then by table 10. 

Answers.—Graphical solution: (1) true wind from 199° relative, 169° true or 
from 282° relative, 252° true; (2) apparent wind speed 8.5 knots or 26.3 knots. Table 
10 solution: (1) true wind from 197° relative, 167° true or from 283° relative, 253° 
true; (2) apparent wind speed 8.0 knots or 26.0 knots. 

3713. The dry-bulb temperature is 41°F and the wet-bulb temperature is 35°F. 

Required.—(1) Relative humidity, (2) dew point. 

Answers.—(1) Relative humidity 53 percent, (2) dew point 26°. 

3715a. A 30-gram balloon with 139 grams of helium is released, and 10™12° later 
it disappears in the clouds. 

Required.—Height of the base of the clouds. 

Answer.—Height 6,318 feet. 

3715b. The dry-bulb temperature is 72°F and the wet-bulb temperature is 58°F. 

Required.—Height of the base of cumulonimbus clouds formed in air which has 
risen from the surface of the sea. 

Answer.—Height 5,900 feet. 
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3715c. An observer 1,000 feet from a ceiling light projector measures the elevation 
angle of the spot of light on the base of the clouds as 68°. 

Required.—Height of the base of the clouds. 

Answer.—Height 2,475 feet. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
WEATHER AND WEATHER FORECASTS 


3801. Introduction.— Weather is the state of the earth’s atmosphere with respect 
to temperature, humidity, precipitation, visibility, cloudiness, etc. In contrast, the 
term climate refers to the prevalent or characteristic meteorological conditions of a 
place or region. 

All weather may be traced ultimately to the effect of the sun on the earth, including 
the lower portions of the atmosphere. Most changes in weather involve large-scale, 
approximately horizontal, motion of air. Air in such motion is called wind. This 
motion is produced by differences of atmospheric pressure, which are largely attribut- 
able to differences of temperature. 

The weather is of considerable interest to the mariner. The wind and state of the 
sea affect dead reckoning. Reduced horizontal visibility limits piloting. The state of the 
atmosphere affects electronic navigation and radio communication. If the skies are 
overcast, visual celestial observations are not available; and under certain conditions 
refraction and dip are disturbed. When wind was the primary motive power, knowledge 
of the areas of favorable winds was of great importance. This consideration led Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, more than a century ago, to seek information from ships’ logs to es- 
tablish speed and direction of prevailing winds over the various trade routes of the world. 
The information thus gathered was shown on pilot charts. By means of these charts, 
the mariner could select a suitable route for a favorable passage. Even power vessels 
are affected considerably by wind and sea. Less fuel consumption and a more com- 
fortable passage are to be expected if wind and sea are moderate and favorable. Pilot 
charts are useful in selecting suitable routes. Since longer range forecasts have become 
possible, some experimental work has been done in routing ocean vessels to take ad- 
vantage of anticipated conditions during passage. 

3802. The atmosphere is a relatively thin shell of air, water vapor, dust, smoke, 
etc., surrounding the earth. The air is a mixture of transparent gases (art. 1410) and, 
like any gas, is elastic and highly compressible. Although extremely light, it has a 
definite weight which can be measured. A cubic foot of air at standard sea-level tem- 
perature and pressure weighs 1.22 ounces, or about 1/817th part of the weight of an 
equal volume of water. Because of this weight, the atmosphere exerts a pressure upon 
the surface of the earth, amounting to about 15 pounds per square inch. 

As altitude increases, less atmosphere extends upward, and pressure decreases. 
With less pressure, the density decreases. More than three-fourths of the air is con- 
centrated within a layer averaging about seven statute miles thick, called the tropo- 
sphere. This is the region of most ‘‘weather,”’ as the term is commonly understood. 

The top of the troposphere is marked by a thin transition zone called the tropopause. 
Beyond this lie several other layers having distinctive characteristics, as listed in 
article 1410, and shown in figure 1410. The average height of the tropopause ranges 
from about five miles or less over the poles to about 11 miles over the equator. 

The standard atmosphere is a conventional vertical structure of the atmosphere 
characterized by standard sea level pressure of 29.92 inches of mercury (1013.25 mil- 
libars), sea level temperature of 59°F (15°C), and a uniform decrease of temperature 
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and moisture content of the air with height, the rate of temperature decrease being 
3°6 F (2°C) per thousand feet to 11 kilometers (36,089 feet) and thereafter a constant 
temperature of (—)69°7F (—56°5C). The rate of temperature decrease with height 
in the standard atmosphere is called the standard temperature lapse rate. 

Meteorologists are continually learning more of the characteristics of atmospheric 
processes above the lowest portions of the atmosphere. In recent years, greatly in- 
creased attention has been directed to such features as the jet stream, a meandering 
stream of air which circles the globe at speeds of 100 to more than 250 knots at heights 
of about 20,000 to 40,000 feet. Some similarity has been noted between major wind 
streams such as the jet stream, and ocean currents such as the Gulf Stream (art. 3206). 

3803. Wind.—When air is not confined, changes in temperature produce changes in 
volume, heated air expanding and cooled air contracting. If a large volume of air 
near the surface of the earth is cooled, it contracts, causing a downdraft. Air from 
neighboring regions aloft moves horizontally to fill the void. This results in a greater 
mass of air over the region, and the pressure is correspondingly increased. By a similar 
process in reverse, heating of air near the surface causes expansion and an updraft, 
resulting in decreased pressure over the heated area. Near the surface of the earth, 
the air tends to move from an area of high pressure to one of low pressure. Thus, a 
circulation is set up, air moving across the surface of the earth from an area of high 
pressure and low temperature to one of low pressure and high temperature, then 
vertically upward, then horizontally at high altitudes from the area of low pressure 
to that of high pressure, where it moves vertically downward to complete the circuit. 
The actual circulation is much more complex than this, due to such factors as rotation of 
the earth and continual changes in temperature and pressure. 

If there were no heating and cooling, the temperature at any given altitude remain- 
ing everywhere the same, there would be no tendency for the air to move from one place 
to another. Air would lie sluggish and at rest on the earth’s surface. There would 
be no wind and no variation in weather. 

As a result of the position and motion of the earth in relation to the sun, and the 
physical processes involving radiation and absorption of energy, certain regions of 
the earth are always warmer than others. For similar reasons, the air over some parts 
of the earth is seasonally warmer than that over other parts. This general pattern is 
modified to a varying degree by the local heating and cooling which is continually taking 
place. Consequently, winds in some areas are relatively steady in both direction and 
speed, others are seasonal, and this general circulation is continually being modified 
by local conditions. 

3804. General circulation of the atmosphere.—The heat required for warming the 
air is supplied originally by the sun. As radiant energy from the sun arrives at the 
earth, about 43 percent is reflected back into space by the atmosphere, about 17 
percent is absorbed in the lower portions of the atmosphere, and the remaining 40 
percent (approximately) reaches the surface of the earth and much of it is reradiated 
into space. This earth radiation is in comparatively long waves relative to the short- 
wave radiation from the sun, since it emanates from a cooler body. Long-wave 
radiation, being readily absorbed by the water vapor in the air, is primarily responsible 
for the warmth of the atmosphere near the earth’s surface. Thus, the atmosphere 
acts much like the glass on the roof of a greenhouse. It allows part of the incoming 
solar radiation to reach the surface of the earth, but is heated by the terrestrial radiation 
passing outward. Over the entire earth and for long periods of time, the total outgoing 
energy must be equivalent to the incoming energy (minus any converted to another 
form and retained), or the temperature of the earth, including its atmosphere, would 
steadily increase or decrease. In local areas, or over relatively short periods of time, 
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such a balance is not required, and in fact does not exist, resulting in changes such as 
those occurring in the different seasons, and in different parts of the day. 

As shown in figure 1419b, the more nearly perpendicular the rays of the sun 
strike the surface of the earth, the more heat energy per unit area is received at that 
place. Physical measurements show that in the tropics more heat per unit area is 
received than is radiated away, and that in polar regions the opposite is true. Unless 
there were some process to transfer heat from the tropics to polar regions, the tropics 
would be much warmer than they are, and the polar regions would be much colder. 
The process which brings about the required transfer of heat is the general circulation 
of the atmosphere. 

If the earth had a uniform surface, did not rotate on its axis (but received sun- 
light equally all around the equator), and did not revolve around the sun (with its 
axis tilted), a simple circulation would result, as shown in figure 3804a. However, the 
surface of the earth is far from uniform, being covered with an irregular distribution of 
land of various heights, and water; the earth rotates about its axis once in approximately 
24 hours, so that the portion heated by the sun continually changes; and the axis of 
rotation is tilted so that as the earth moves along its orbit about the sun, seasonal 
changes occur in the exposure of specific areas to the sun’s rays, resulting in variations 
in the heat balance of these areas. These factors, coupled with others, result in con- 
stantly changing large-scale movements of air. Based upon averages over long periods, 
however, a general circulation is discernible. Figures 3804b and 3804c give a gen- 
eralized picture of the world’s pressure distribution and wind systems as actually 
observed. A simplified diagram of the general pattern is shown in figure 3804d. 

The rotation of the earth diverts the air from a direct path between high and low 
pressure areas, the diversion being toward the right in the northern hemisphere and 
toward the /eft in the southern hemisphere. At some distance above the surface of the 
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Figure 3804a.—Ideal atmospheric circulation for a uniform, nonrotating, nonrevolving earth. 
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Fiaure 3804c.—Generalized pattern of actual surface winds in July and August. 
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Ficure 3804d.—Simplified diagram of the general circulation of the atmosphere. 


earth, the wind tends to blow along the isobars, being called the geostrophic wind if 
the isobars are straight (great circles), and gradient wind if they are curved. Near 
the surface of the earth, friction tends to divert the wind from the isobars toward the 
center of low pressure. At sea, where friction is less than on land, the wind follows 
the isobars more closely. 

The decrease of pressure with distance is called the pressure gradient. It is 
maximum along a normal (perpendicular) to the isobars, decreasing to zero along the 
isobars. Speed of the wind is directly proportional to the maximum pressure gradient. 

3805. The doldrums.—The belt of low pressure near the equator occupies a position 
approximately midway between high pressure belts at about latitude 30° to 35° on 
each side. Except for slight diurnal changes, the atmospheric pressure along the 
equatorial low is almost uniform. With almost no pressure gradient, wind is practically 
nonexistent. The light breezes that do blow are variable in direction. Hot, sultry 
days are common. The sky is often overcast, and showers and thundershowers are 
relatively frequent. 

The area involved is a thin belt near the equator, the eastern part in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific being wider than the western part. However, both the position 
and extent of the belt vary somewhat with the season. During February and March it 
lies immediately to the north of the equator and is so narrow that it may be considered 
virtually nonexistent. In July and August the belt is centered on about latitude 7°N, 
and is several degrees in width, even at the narrowest point. 

3806. The trade winds blow from the belts of high pressure, toward the equatorial 
belt of low pressure. Because of the rotation of the earth, the moving air is deflected 
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toward the west. Therefore, the trade winds in the northern hemisphere are from the 
northeast and are called the northeast trades, while those in the southern hemisphere 
are from the southeast and are called the southeast trades. Over the eastern part of 
both the Atlantic and Pacific these winds extend considerably farther from the equator, 
and their original direction is more nearly along the meridians, than in the western part 
of each ocean. 

The trade winds are generally considered among the most constant of winds. 
Although they sometimes blow for days or even weeks with little change of direction or 
speed, their constancy is sometimes exaggerated. At times they weaken or shift direc- 
tion, and there are regions where the general pattern is disrupted. A notable example 
is the island groups of the South Pacific, where they are practically nonexistent during 
January and February. Their highest development is attained in the South Atlantic 
and in the South Indian Ocean. Everywhere they are fresher during the winter than 
during the summer. 

In July and August, when the belt of equatorial low pressure moves to a position 
some distance north of the equator, the southeast trades blow across the equator, into 
the northern hemisphere, where the earth’s rotation diverts them toward the right, 
causing them to be southerly and southwesterly winds. The ‘‘southwest. monsoons’’ 
of the African and Central American coasts have their origin partly in such diverted 
southeast trades. 

Cyclonic storms generally do not enter the regions of the trade winds, although 
hurricanes and typhoons (ch. XX XIX) may originate within these areas. 

3807. The horse latitudes.—Along the poleward side of each trade-wind belt, and 
corresponding approximately with the belt of high pressure in each hemisphere, is 
another region with weak pressure gradients and correspondingly light, variable winds. 
These are called the horse latitudes. The weather is generally clear and fresh, unlike 
that in the doldrums, and periods of stagnation are less persistent, being of a more 
intermittent nature. The difference is due primarily to the fact that rising currents 
of warm air in the equatorial low carry large amounts of moisture which condenses as 
the air cools at higher levels, while in the horse latitudes the air is apparently descending 
and becoming less humid as it is warmed at lower heights. 

3808. The prevailing westerlies.—On the poleward side of the high pressure belt 
in each hemisphere the atmospheric pressure again diminishes. The currents of air set 
in motion along these gradients toward the poles are diverted by the earth’s rotation 
toward the east, becoming southwesterly winds in the northern hemisphere and north- 
westerly in the southern hemisphere. These two wind systems are known as the 
prevailing westerlies of the temperate zones. 

In the northern hemisphere this relatively simple pattern is distorted considerably 
by secondary wind circulations, due primarily to the presence of large land masses. 
In the North Atlantic, between latitudes 40° and 50°, winds blow from some direction 
between south and northwest during 74 percent of the time, being somewhat more 
persistent in winter than insummer. They are stronger in winter, too, averaging about 
25 knots (Beaufort 6) as compared with 14 knots (Beaufort 4) in the summer. 

In the southern hemisphere the westerlies blow throughout the year with a steadi- 
ness approaching that of the trade winds (art. 3806). The speed, though variable, is 
generally between 17 and 27 knots (Beaufort 5 and 6). Latitudes 40°S to 50°S (or 
55°S) where these boisterous winds occur, are called the roaring forties. These winds 
are strongest at about latitude 50°S. 

The greater speed and persistence of the westerlies in the southern hemisphere are 
due to the difference in the atmospheric pressure pattern, and its variations, from that 
of the northern hemisphere. In the comparatively landless southern hemisphere, 
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the average yearly atmospheric pressure diminishes much more rapidly on the poleward 
side of the high pressure belt, and has fewer irregularities due to continental interference, 
than in the northern hemisphere. 

3809. Winds of polar regions.—Because of the low temperatures near the geo- 
graphical poles of the earth, the pressure tends to remain higher than in surrounding 
regions. Consequently, the winds blow outward from the poles, and are deflected 
westward by the rotation of the earth, to become northeasterlies in the arctic, and 
southeasterlies in the antarctic. Where these meet the prevailing westerlies, the 
winds are variable. 

In the arctic, the general circulation is greatly modified by surrounding land 
masses. Winds over the Arctic Ocean are somewhat variable, and strong surface winds 
are rarely encountered. 

In the antarctic, on the other hand, a high central land mass is surrounded by 
water, a condition which augments, rather than diminishes, the general circulation. 
The high pressure, although weaker than in some areas, is stronger than in the arctic, 
and of great persistence near the south pole. The upper air descends over the high 
continent, where it becomes intensely cold. As it moves outward and downward toward 
the sea, it is deflected toward the west by the earth’s rotation. The winds remain 
strong throughout the year, frequently attaining hurricane force, and sometimes reach- 
ing speeds of 100 to 200 knots at the surface. These are the strongest surface winds 
encountered anywhere in the world, with the possible exception of those in well- 
developed tropical cyclones (ch. XX XIX). 

3810. Modifications of the general circulation——The general circulation of the 
atmosphere as described in articles 3804-3809 is greatly modified by various conditions. 

The high pressure in the horse latitudes is not uniformly distributed around the 
belts, but tends to be accentuated at several points, as shown in figures 3804b and 3804c. 
These semipermanent highs remain at about the same places with great persistence. 

Semipermanent lows also occur in various places, the most prominent ones being 
west of Iceland, and over the Aleutians (winter only) in the northern hemisphere, and 
at the Ross Sea and Weddell Sea in the antarctic. The areas occupied by these semi- 
permanent lows are sometimes called the graveyards of the lows, since many lows 
move directly into these areas and lose their identity as they merge with and reinforce 
the semipermanent lows. The low pressure in these areas is maintained largely by 
the migratory lows which stall there, but partly by the sharp temperature difference 
between polar regions and warmer ocean areas. 

Another modifying influence is land, which undergoes greater temperature changes 
than does the sea. During the summer, a continent is warmer than its adjacent 
oceans. Therefore, low pressures tend to prevail over the land. If a belt of high pres- 
sure encounters such a continent, its pattern is distorted or interrupted. A belt of 
low pressure is intensified. The winds associated with belts of high and low pressure 
are distorted accordingly. In winter, the opposite effect takes place, belts of high 
pressure being intensified over land and those of low pressure being interrupted. 

The most striking example of a wind system produced by the alternate heating 
and cooling of a land mass is the monsoons of the China Sea and Indian Ocean. A 
portion of this effect is shown in figures 3810a and 3810b. In the summer (fig. 3810a), 
low pressure prevails over the warm continent of Asia, and high pressure over the 
adjacent sea. Between these two systems the wind blows in a nearly steady direction. 
The lower portion of the pattern is in the southern hemisphere, extending to about 
10° south latitude. Here the rotation of the earth causes a deflection to the left, re- 
sulting in southeasterly winds. As they cross the equator, the deflection is in the 
opposite direction, causing them to curve toward the right, becoming southwesterly 
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Ficure 3810a.—The summer monsoon. FicurE 3810b.—The winter monsoon. 


winds. In the winter (fig. 3810b), the positions of high and low pressure areas are 
interchanged, and the direction of flow is reversed. 

In the China Sea the summer monsoon blows from the southwest, usually from 
May to September. The strong winds are accompanied by heavy squalls and thun- 
derstorms, the rainfall being much heavier than during the winter monsoon. As the 
season advances, squalls and rain become less frequent. In some places the wind 
becomes a light breeze which is unsteady in direction, or stops altogether, while in 
other places it continues almost undiminished, with changes in direction or calms 
being infrequent. The winter monsoon blows from the northeast, usually from Octo- 
ber to April. It blows with a steadiness similar to that of the trade winds, often attain- 
ing the speed of a moderate gale (28-33 knots). Skies are generally clear during this 
season, and there is relatively little rain. 

The general circulation is further modified by winds of cycionic origin (art. 3813), 
and various local winds (art. 3814). 

3811. Air masses.—Because of large differences in physical characteristics of the 
earth’s surface, particularly the oceanic and continental contrasts, the air overlying 
these surfaces acquires differing values of temperature, moisture, etc. The processes 
of radiation and convection in the lower portions of the troposphere act in differing, 
characteristic manners for a number of well-defined regions of the earth. The air over- 
lying these regions acquires characteristics common to the particular area, but con- 
trasting to those of other areas. Each distinctive part of the atmosphere, within 
which common characteristics prevail over a reasonably large area, is called an air 
mass. 

Air masses are named according to their source regions. Four such regions are 
generally recognized: (1) equatorial (EL), the doldrum area between the north and south 
trades; (2) tropical (T), the trade wind and lower temperate regions; (3) polar (P), 
the higher temperate latitudes; and (4) arctic (A), the north polar region of ice and 
snow (or, by extension, the antarctic). This classification is a general indication of 
relative temperature, as well as latitude of origin. 

Tropical and polar air masses are further classified as maritime (m) or continental 
(¢), depending upon whether they form over water or land. This classification is an 
indication of the relative moisture content of the air mass. Since the moisture content 
of equatorial and arctic air is essentially independent of the surface over which they 
form, these sub-classifications are not applied to them. ‘Tropical air, then, might be 
designated maritime tropical (mT) or continental tropical (eT). Similarly, polar air may 
be either maritime polar (mP) or continental polar (cP). 

A third classification sometimes applied tc tropical and polar air masses indi- 
cates whether the air mass is warm (w) or cold (k) relative to the underlying surface. 
Thus, the symbol m Tw indicates maritime tropical air which is warmer than the under- 
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lying surface, and cPk indicates continental polar air which is colder than the under- 
lying surface. The w and k classifications are primarily indications of stability. If the 
air is cold relative to the surface, the lower portion of the air mass is being heated, 
resulting in instability as the warmer air tends to rise by convection. Conversely, if 
the air is warm relative to the surface, the lower portion of the air mass is cooled, 
tending to remain close to the surface. This is a stable condition. 

Two other types of air masses are sometimes recognized. These are monsoon (M), 
a transitional form between cP and £; and superior (S), a special type formed in the 
free atmosphere by the sinking and consequent warming of air aloft. 

3812. Fronts.—<As air masses move within the general circulation, they travel 
from their source regions and invade other areas dominated by air having different 
characteristics. There is little tendency for adjacent air masses to mix. Instead, 
they are separated by a thin zone in which air mass characteristics exhibit such sharp 
gradients as to appear as discontinuities. This is called a frontal surface. The 
intersection of a frontal surface and a horizontal plane is called a front, although the 
term “‘front’’ is commonly used as a short expression for “frontal surface’? when this 
will not introduce an ambiguity. 


Figure 3812a.—First stage in the development of a frontal wave (top view). 


Because of differences in the motion of adjacent air masses, ‘‘waves’’ form along 
the frontal surface between them. 

Before the formation of frontal waves, the isobars (lines of equal atmospheric 
pressure) tend to run parallel to the fronts. As a wave is formed, the pattern is dis- 
torted somewhat, as shown in figure 3812a. In this illustration, colder air is north of 
warmer air. Isobars are shown at intervals of three millibars. The wave tends to 
travel in the direction of the general circulation, which in the temperate latitudes is 
usually in a general easterly and slightly poleward direction. 

Along the leading edge of the wave, warmer air is replacing colder air. ‘This is called 
the warm front. The trailing edge is the cold front, where colder air is replacing 
warmer air. 

The warm air, being less dense, tends to ride up over the colder air it is replacing, 
causing the warm front to be tilted in the direction of motion. The slope is gentle, 
varying between 1:100 and 1:300. Because of the replacement of cold, dense air with 
warm, light air, the pressure decreases. Since the slope is gentle, the upper part of a 
warm frontal surface may be many hundreds of miles ahead of the surface portion. 
The decreasing pressure, indicated by a “falling barometer,” is often an indication of 
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the approach of such a wave. In a slow-moving, well-developed wave, the barometer 
may begin to fall several days before the wave arrives. Thus, the amount and nature 
of the change of atmospheric pressure between observations, called pressure tendency, 
is of assistance in predicting the approach of such a system. 

The advancing cold air, being more dense, tends to cut under the warmer air at 
the cold front, lifting it to greater heights. The slope here is in the opposite direction, 
at a rate of about 1:25 to 1:100, being steeper than the warm front. Therefore, after 
a cold front has passed, the pressure increases—a “‘rising barometer.”’ 

In the first stages, these effects are not marked, but as the wave continues to grow, 
they become more pronounced, as shown in figure 3812b. As the amplitude of the 
wave increases, pressure near the center usually decreases, and the “low” is said to 
“deepen.” As it deepens, its forward speed generally decreases. 

The approach of a well-developed warm front is usually heralded not only by 
falling pressure, but also by a more-or-less regular sequence of clouds. First, cirrus 
appear. These give way successively to cirrostratus, altostratus, altocumulus, and 
nimbostratus. Brief showers may precede the steady rain accompanying the nimbo- 
stratus. 

As the warm front passes, the temperature rises, the wind shifts to the right (in 
the northern hemisphere), and the steady rain stops. Drizzle may fall from low-lying 
stratus clouds, or there may be fog for some time after the wind shift. During passage 
of the warm sector between the warm front and the cold front, there is little change in 
temperature or pressure. However, if the wave is still growing and the low deepening, 
the pressure might slowly decrease. In the warm sector the skies are generally clear 
or partly cloudy, with cumulus or stratocumulus clouds most frequent. The warm 
air is usually moist, and haze or fog may often be present. 

As the faster moving, steeper cold front passes, the wind shifts abruptly to the 
right (in the northern hemisphere), the temperature falls rapidly, and there are often 
brief and sometimes violent showers, frequently accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
Clouds are usually of the convective type. A cold front usually coincides with a well- 
defined wind-shift line (a line along which the wind shifts abruptly from southerly or 
southwesterly to northerly or northwesterly in the northern hemisphere and from 
northerly or northwesterly to southerly or southwesterly in the southern hemisphere). 
At sea a series of brief showers accompanied by strong, shifting winds may occur 
along or some distance (up to 200 miles) ahead of a cold front. These are called 
squalls, and the line along which they occur is called a squall line. Because of its 
greater speed and steeper slope, which may approach or even exceed the vertical near 
the earth’s surface (due to friction), a cold front and its associated weather passes 
more quickly than a warm front. After a cold front passes, the pressure rises, often 
quite rapidly, the visibility usually improves, and the clouds tend to diminish. 

As the wave progresses and the cold front approaches the slower moving warm 
front, the low becomes deeper and the warm sector becomes smaller. This is shown 
in figure 3812c. 

Finally, the faster moving cold front overtakes the warm front (fig. 3812d), re- 
sulting in an occluded front at the surface, and an upper front aloft (fig. 3812e). When 
the two parts of the cold air mass meet, the warmer portion tends to rise above the 
colder part. The warm air continues to rise until the entire system dissipates. As 
the warmer air is replaced by colder air, the pressure gradually rises, a process called 
“filling.” This usually occurs within a few days after an occluded front forms, but 
the process is sometimes delayed by a slowing of the forward motion of the wave. In 
general, however, a filling low increases in speed. 
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COLD FRONT 


Figure 3812b.—A fully developed frontal wave (top view). 


HIGH 


Figure 3812c.—A frontal wave nearing occlusion (top view). 
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FicureE 3812d.—An occluded front (top view). 


The sequence of weather associated with a low depends greatly upon location with 
respect to the path of the center. That described above assumes that the observer 
is so located that he encounters each part of the system. If he is poleward of the path 
of the center of the low, the abrupt weather changes associated with the passage of 
fronts are not experienced. Instead, the change from the weather characteristically 
found ahead of a warm front to that behind a cold front takes place gradually, the 
exact sequence being dictated somewhat by distance from the center, as well as severity 
and age of the low. 

Although each low follows generally the pattern given above, no two are ever 
exactly alike. Other centers of low pressure and high pressure and the air masses 
associated with them, even though they may be 1,000 miles or more away, influence 
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FicureE 3812e——An occluded front (cross section). 
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the formation and motion of individual low centers and their accompanying weather. 
Particularly, a high stalls or diverts a low. This is true of temporary highs as well as 
semipermanent highs. 

3813. Cyclones and anticyclones.—An approximately circular portion of the atmos- 
phere in the vicinity of a low pressure area is called a cyclone. A similar portion in 
the vicinity of an atmospheric high is called an anticyclone. These terms are used 
particularly in connection with the winds associated with such centers. Wind tends 
to blow from an area of high pressure to one of low pressure, but due to rotation of the 
earth, they are deflected toward the right in the northern hemisphere and toward the 
left in the southern hemisphere (art. 3804). 

Because of the rotation of the earth, therefore, the circulation tends to be counter- 
clockwise around areas of low pressure in the northern hemisphere (figs. 3812c and 
3812d), and clockwise around areas of high pressure, the speed being proportional to 
the spacing of isobars. In the southern hemisphere, the direction of circulation is 
reversed. Based upon this condition, a general rule (Buys Ballot’s Law) can be stated 
thus: 

If an observer in the northern hemisphere faces the wind, the center of low pressure 
is toward his right, somewhat behind him; and the center of high pressure 1s toward his left 
and somewhat in front of him. 

If an observer in the southern hemisphere faces the wind, the center of low pressure 
is toward his left and somewhat behind him; and the center of high pressure is toward his 
right and somewhat in front of ham. 

In a general way, these relationships apply in the case of the general distribution 
of pressure, as well as to temporary local pressure systems. 

The reason for the wind shift along a front is that the isobars have an abrupt change 
of direction along these lines, as shown in figures 3812a—3812d. Since the direction 
of the wind is directly related to the direction of isobars, any change in the latter results 
in a shift in the wind direction. 

In the northern hemisphere, the wind shifts toward the right when either a warm 
or cold front passes. In the southern hemisphere, the shift is toward the left. When 
the wind shifts in this direction (clockwise in the northern hemisphere and counter- 
clockwise in the southern hemisphere), it is said to veer. If it shifts in the opposite 
direction, as when an observer is on the poleward side of the path of a frontal wave, it 
is said to back. 

In an anticyclone, successive isobars are relatively far apart, resulting in hght 
winds. In a cyclone, the isobars are more closely spaced. With a steeper pressure 
gradient, the winds are stronger. 

Since an anticyclonic area is a region of outflowing winds, air is drawn into it from 
aloft. Descending air is warmed, and as air becomes warmer, its capacity for holding 
uncondensed moisture increases. Therefore, clouds tend to dissipate. Clear skies are . 
characteristic of an anticyclone, although scattered clouds and showers are sometimes 
encountered. 

In contrast, a cyclonic area is one of converging winds. The resulting upward 
movement of air results in cooling, a condition favorable to the formation of clouds and 
precipitation. More or less continuous rain and generally stormy weather are usually 
associated with a cyclone. 

Between the two belts of high pressure associated with the horse latitudes (art. 
3807), cyclones form only occasionally, generally in certain seasons, and always in 
certain areas at sea. These tropical cyclones are usually quite violent, being known 
under various names according to their location. They are discussed in chapter 
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In the areas of the prevailing westerlies (art. 3808), cyclones are a common occur- 
rence, the cyclonic and anticyclonic circulation being a prominent feature of temperate 
latitudes. These are sometimes called extratropical cyclones to distinguish them from 
the more violent tropical cyclones. Although most of them are formed at sea, their 
formation over land is not unusual. As a general rule, they decrease in intensity when 
they encounter land, and increase when they move from the land to a water area. In 
their early stages, cyclones are elongated, as shown in figure 3812a, but as their life 
cycle proceeds, they become more nearly circular (figs. 3812b-3812d). 

3814. Local winds.—In addition to the winds of the general circulation (arts. 3804— 
3809) and those associated with cyclones and anticyclones (art. 3813), there are num- 
erous local winds which influence the weather in various places. 

The most common of these are the land and sea breezes, caused by alternate heating 
and cooling of land adjacent to water. The effect is similar to that which causes the 
monsoons (art. 3810), but on a much smaller scale, and over shorter periods. By day 
the land is warmer than the water, and by night it is cooler. This effect occurs along 
many coasts during the summer. Between about 0900 and 1100 the temperature of 
the land becomes greater than that of the adjacent water. The lower levels of air 
over the land are warmed, and the air rises, drawing in cooler air from the sea. This 
is the sea breeze. Late in the afternoon, when the sun is low in the sky, the tempera- 
ture of the two surfaces equalizes and the breeze stops. After sunset, as the land cools 
below the sea temperature, the air above it is also cooled. The contracting cool air 
becomes more dense, increasing the pressure. This results in an outflow of winds to 
the sea. This is the land breeze, which blows during the night and dies away near 
sunrise. Since the atmospheric pressure changes associated with this cycle are not 
great, the accompanying winds do not exceed gentle breezes. The circulation is gen- 
erally of limited extent, reaching a distance of perhaps 20 miles inland, and not more 
than five or six miles offshore, and to a height of a few hundred feet. In the tropics, this 
process is repeated with great regularity throughout most of the year. As the latitude 
increases, it becomes less prominent, being masked by winds of cyclonic origin (art. 
3813). However, the effect may often be present to reinforce, retard, or deflect stronger 
prevailing winds. 

Varying conditions of topography produce a large variety of local winds throughout 
the world. In light airs, winds tend to follow valleys, and to be deflected from high 
banks and shores. Many local winds have been given distinctive names. An anabatic 
wind is one which blows up an incline, as one which blows up a hillside due to surface 
heating. A katabatic wind is one which blows down an incline due to cooling of the air. 
The cooler air becomes heavier than surrounding air and flows downward along the 
incline under the force of gravity. 

A dry wind with a downward component, warm for the season, is called a foehn. 
The foehn occurs when horizontally moving air encounters a mountain barrier. As it 
blows upward to clear the barrier, it is cooled below the dew point, resulting in loss of 
moisture by cloud formation and perhaps rain. As the air continues to rise, its rate of 
cooling is reduced because the condensing water vapor gives off heat to the surrounding 
atmosphere. After crossing the mountain barrier, the air flows downward along the 
leeward slope, being warmed by compression as it descends to lower levels. Thus, since 
it loses less heat on the ascent than it gains during descent, and since it loses moisture 
during ascent, it arrives at the bottom of the mountains as very warm, dry air. This 
accounts for the warm, arid regions along the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains and 
in similar areas. In the Rocky Mountain region this wind is known by the name 
chinook. It may occur at any season of the year, at any hour of the day or night, and 
have any speed from a gentle breeze to a gale. It may last for several days, or for a very 
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short period. Its effect is most marked in winter, when it may cause the temperature to 
rise as much as 20°F to 30°F within 15 minutes, and cause snow and ice to melt within 
a few hours. On the west coast of the United States, the name “chinook” is given to a 
moist southwesterly wind from the Pacific Ocean, warm in winter and cool in summer. 
Cloudy weather and rain may accompany or follow this wind, which is thus quite differ- 
ent from the other chinook mentioned above. A foehn given the name Santa Ana blows 
through a pass and down a valley by that name in Southern California. This wind 
usually starts suddenly, without warning, and blows with such force that it may capsize 
small craft off the coast. 

A cold wind blowing down an incline is called a fall wind. Although it is warmed 
somewhat during descent, as is the foehn, it is cold relative to the surrounding air. 
It occurs when cold air is dammed up in great quantity on the windward side of a moun- 
tain and then spills over suddenly, usually as an overwhelming surge down the other 
side. It is usually quite violent, sometimes reaching hurricane force. A different 
name for this type wind is given at each place where it is common. The williwaw of 
the Aleutian coast, the tehuantepecer of the Mexican and Central American coast, the 
pampero of the Argentine coast, the mistral of the western Mediterranean, and the 
bora of the eastern Mediterranean are examples of this type wind. 

Many other local winds common to certain areas have been given distinctive 
names. 

A blizzard is a violent, intensely cold wind laden with snow mostly or entirely 
picked up from the ground, although the term is often used popularly to refer to any 
heavy snowfall accompanied by strong wind. A dust whirl is a rotating column of air 
about 100 to 300 feet in height, carrying dust, leaves, and other light material. This 
wind, which is similar to a waterspout at sea (art. 3825), is given various local names 
such as dust devil in southwestern United States and desert devil in South Africa. A 
gust is a sudden, brief increase in wind speed followed by a slackening, or the violent 
wind or squall that accompanies a thunderstorm. A puff of wind or a light breeze 
affecting a small area, such as would cause patches of ripples on the surface of water, 
is called a cat’s paw. 

3815. Fog, like a cloud (art. 3714), is a visible assemblage of numerous tiny 
droplets of water, or ice crystals, formed by condensation of water vapor in the air. 
However, the base of a cloud is above the surface of the earth, while fog is in contact 
with the surface. 

Radiation fog forms over low-lying land on clear, calm nights. As the land 
radiates heat and becomes cooler, it cools the air immediately above the surface. This 
causes a temperature inversion to form, the temperature for some distance upward 
increasing with height. If the air is cooled to its dew point (art. 3713), fog forms. 
Often, cooler and more dense air drains down surrounding slopes to heighten the 
effect. Radiation fog is often quite shallow, and is usually thickest at the surface. 
After sunrise the fog may “‘ift,’’ as shown in figure 3815, and gradually dissipate, 
usually being entirely gone by noon. At sea the temperature of the water undergoes 
little change between day and night, and so radiation fog is seldom encountered more 
than ten miles from shore. 

Advection fog forms when warm, moist air blows over a colder surface and is cooled 
below its dew point. This type, most commonly encountered at sea, may be quite 
thick and often persists over relatively long periods. The maximum density might 
be at nearly any height. Advection fog is common over cold ocean currents. If the 
wind is strong enough to thoroughly mix the air, condensation may take place at some 
distance above the surface of the earth, forming low stratus clouds (art. 3714) rather 
than fog. 
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Off the coast of California, winds create an offshore current which displaces the 
warm surface water, causing an upwelling of colder water. Moist air being transported 
along the coast in the same wind system is cooled, and advection fog results. In the 
coastal valleys, fog is sometimes formed when moist air blown inland during the after- 
noon is cooled by radiation during the night. Both of these are called California fog 
because they are peculiar to California and its coastal valleys. 
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When very cold air moves over warmer water, wisps of visible water vapor may 
rise from the surface as the water ‘“‘steams,’’ as pow in figure 2505. In extreme cases 
this frost smoke, or arctic sea smoke, may rise to a height of several hundred feet 
the portion near the surface constituting a dense fog which obscures the horizon and 
surface objects, but usually leaves the sky relatively clear. 

Fog consisting of ice crystals is called ice fog, or pogonip by Western American 
Indians. Thin fog of relatively large particles, or very fine rain lighter than drizzle, 
is called mist. A mixture of smoke and fog is called smog. 
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Haze consists of fine dust or salt particles in the air, too small to be individually 
apparent, but in sufficient number to reduce horizontal visibility and cast a bluish or 
yellowish veil over the landscape, subduing its colors and making objects appear 
indistinct. This is sometimes called dry haze to distinguish it from damp haze, which 
consists of small water droplets or moist particles in the air, smaller and more scattered 
than light fog. In international meteorological practice, the term “haze’’ is used to 
refer to a condition of atmospheric obscurity caused by dust and smoke. 

3816. Mirage.—As explained in article 1613, light is refracted as it passes through 
the atmosphere. When refraction is normal, objects appear slightly elevated, and the 
visible horizon is farther from the observer than it otherwise would be. Since the 
effects are uniformly progressive, they are not apparent to the observer. When re- 
fraction is not normal, some form of mirage may occur. A mirage is an optical phe- 
nomenon in which objects appear distorted, displaced (raised or lowered), magnified, 
multiplied, or inverted due to varying atmospheric refraction which occurs when a 
layer of air near the earth’s surface differs greatly in density from surrounding air. 
This may occur when there is a rapid and sometimes irregular change of temperature 
or humidity with height. 

If there is a temperature inversion (increase of temperature with height), par- 
ticularly if accompanied by a rapid decrease in humidity, the refraction is greater than 
normal. Objects appear elevated, and the visible horizon is farther away. Objects 
which are normally below the horizon become visible. This is called looming. If 
the upper portion of an object is raised much more than the bottom part, the object 
appears taller than usual, an effect called towering. If the lower part of an object is 
raised more than the upper part, the object appears shorter, an effect called stooping. 
When the refraction is greater than normal, a superior mirage may occur. An in- 
verted image is seen above the object, and sometimes an erect image appears over the 
inverted one, with the bases of the two images touching. Greater than normal refraction 
usually occurs when the water is much colder than the air above it. 

If the temperature decrease with height is much greater than normal, refraction 
is less than normal, or may even cause bending in the opposite direction. Objects 
appear lower than normal, and the visible horizon is closer to the observer. This is 
called sinking. Towering or stooping may occur if conditions are suitable. When 
the refraction is reversed, an inferior mirage may occur. A ship or an island appears to 
be floating in the air above a shimmering horizon, possibly with an inverted image 
beneath it. Conditions suitable to the formation of an inferior mirage occur when 
the surface is much warmer than the air above it. This usually requires a heated land 
mass, and therefore is more common near the coast than at sea. 

When refraction is not uniformly progressive, objects may appear distorted, taking 
an almost endless variety of shapes. The sun when near the horizon is one of the objects 
most noticeably affected. A fata morgana is a complex mirage characterized by marked 
distortion, generally in the vertical. It may cause objects to appear towering, 
magnified, and at times even multiplied. 

3817. Sky coloring.—White light is composed of light of all colors. Color is 
related to wave length, the visible spectrum varying from about 0.000038 to 0.000076 
centimeters (art. 1003). The characteristics of each color are related to its wave 
length (or frequency). Thus, the shorter the wave length, the greater the amount of 
bending when light is refracted. It is this principle that permits the separation of light 
from celestial bodies into a spectrum ranging from red, through orange, yellow, green, 
and blue, to violet, with long-wave infrared (black light) being slightly outside the 
visible range at one end and short-wave ultraviolet being slightly outside the visible 
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range at the other end. Light of shorter wave length is scattered and diffracted more 
than that of longer wave length. 

Light from the sun and moon is white, containing all colors. As it enters the earth’s 
atmosphere, a certain amount of it is scattered. The blue and violet, being of shorter 
wave length than other colors, are scattered most. Most of the violet light is absorbed 
in the atmosphere. Thus, the scattered blue light is most apparent, and the sky 
appears blue. At great heights, above most of the atmosphere, it appears black. 

When the sun is near the horizon, its light passes through more of the atmosphere 
than when higher in the sky, resulting in greater scattering and absorption of blue and 
green light, so that a larger percentage of the red and orange light penetrates to the 
observer. For this reason the sun and moon appear redder at this time, and when 
this light falls upon clouds, they appear colored. This accounts for the colors at sunset 
and sunrise. As the setting sun approaches the horizon, the sunset colors first appear as 
faint tints of yellow and orange. As the sun continues to set, the colors deepen. Con- 
trasts occur, due principally to difference in height of clouds. As the sun sets, the clouds 
become a deeper red, first the lower clouds and then the higher ones, and finally they 
fade to a gray. 

When there is a large quantity of smoke, dust, or other material in the sky, unusual 
effects may be observed. If the material in the atmosphere is of suitable substance 
and quantity to absorb the longer wave red, orange, and yellow radiations, the sky 
may have a greenish tint, and even the sun or moon may appear green. If the green 
light, too, is absorbed, the sun or moon may appear blue. A green moon or blue moon 
is most likely to occur when the sun is slightly below the horizon and the longer wave 
length light from the sun is absorbed, resulting in green or blue light being cast upon the 
atmosphere in front of the moon. The effect is most apparent if the moon is on the same 
side of the sky as the sun. 

3818. Rainbows.—The familiar arc of concentric colored bands seen when the sun 
shines on rain, mist, spray, etc., is caused by refraction, internal reflection, and diffrac- 
tion of sunlight by the drops of water. The center of the arc is a point 180° from the 
sun, in the direction of a line from the sun, through the observer. The radius of the 
brightest rainbow is 42°. The colors are visible because of the difference in the amount 
of refraction of the different colors making up white light, the light being spread out to 
form a spectrum (art. 3817). Red is on the outer side and blue and violet on the 
inner side, with orange, yellow, and green between, in that order from red. 

Sometimes a secondary rainbow is seen outside the primary one, at a radius of 
about 50°. The order of colors of this rainbow is reversed. On rare occasions a faint 
rainbow is seen on the same side as the sun. The radius of this rainbow and the order 
of colors are the same as those of the primary rainbow. 

A similar are formed by light from the moon (a lunar rainbow) is called a moonbow. 
The colors are usually very faint. A faint, white arc of about 39° radius is occasionally 
seen in fog opposite the sun. This is called a fogbow, although its origin is controver- 
sial, some considering it a halo (art. 3819). 

3819. Halos.— Refraction, or a combination of refraction and reflection, of light by 
ice crystals in the atmosphere (cirrostratus clouds, art. 3714) may cause a halo to appear. 
The most common form is a ring of light of radius 22° or 46° with the sun or moon at the 
center. Occasionally a faint, white circle with a radius of 90° appears around the sun. 
This is called a Hevelian halo. It is probably caused by refraction and internal reflec- 
tion of the sun’s light by bipyramidal ice crystals. A halo formed by refraction is 


usually faintly colored like a rainbow (art. 3818), with red nearest the celestial body, 
and blue farthest from it. 
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A brilliant rainbow-colored arc of about a quarter of a circle with its center at the 
zenith, and the bottom of the are about 46° above the sun, iscalled a circumzenithal arc. 
Red is on the outside of the arc, nearest the sun. It is produced by the refraction and 
dispersion of the sun’s light striking the top of prismatic ice crystals in the atmosphere. 
It usually lasts for only about five minutes, but may be so brilliant as to be mistaken 
for an unusually bright rainbow. A similar are formed 46° below the sun, with red on 
the upper side, is called a cireumhorizontal are. Any arc tangent to a heliocentric halo 
(one surrounding the sun) is called a tangent are. As the sun increases in elevation, 
such ares tangent to the halo of 22° gradually bend their ends toward each other. If 
they meet, the elongated curve enclosing the circular halo is called a circumscribed 
halo. The inner edge is red. 

A halo consisting of a faint, white circle through the sun and parallel to the horizon 
is called a parhelic circle. A similar one through the moon is called a paraselenic circle. 
They are produced by reflection of sunlight or moonlight from vertical faces of ice 
crystals. 

A parhelion (plural parhelia) is a form of halo consisting of an image of the sun 
at the same altitude and some distance from it, usually 22°, but occasionally 46°. A 
similar phenomenon occurring at an angular distance of 120° (sometimes 90° or 140°) 
from the sun is called a paranthelion. One at an angular distance of 180°, a rare oc- 
currence, is called an anthelion, although this term is also used to refer to a luminous, 
colored ring or glory sometimes seen around the shadow of one’s head on a cloud or fog 
bank. A parhelion is popularly called a mock sun or sun dog. Similar phenomena 
in relation to the moon are called paraselene (popularly a mock moon or moon dog), 
parantiselene, and antiselene. The term parhelion should not be confused with 
perihelion, that orbital point nearest the sun when the sun is the center of attraction 
(art. 1407). 

A sun pillar is a glittering shaft of white or reddish light occasionally seen extending 
above and below the sun, usually when the sun is near the horizon. A phenomenon 
similar to a sun pillar, but observed in connection with the moon, is called a moon pillar. 
A rare form of halo in which horizontal and vertical shafts of light intersect at the sun 
is called a sun cross. It is probably due to the simultaneous occurrence of a sun pillar 
and a parhelic circle. 

3820. Corona.—When the sun or moon is seen through altostratus clouds (art. 
3714), its outline is indistinct, and it appears surrounded 'by a glow of light called a 
corona. This is somewhat similar in appearance to the corona seen around the sun 
during a solar eclipse (art. 1424). When the effect is due to clouds, however, the glow 
may be accompanied by one or more rainbow-colored rings of small radii, with the 
celestial body at the center. These can be distinguished from a halo by their much 
smaller radii and also by the fact that the order of the colors is reversed, red being on 
the inside, nearest the body, in the case of the halo, and on the outside, away from the 
body, in the case of the corona. 

A corona is caused by diffraction of light by tiny droplets of water. The radius 
of a corona is inversely proportional to the size of the water droplets. A large 
corona indicates small droplets. If a corona decreases in size, the water droplets are 
becoming larger and the air more humid. This may be an indication of an approach- 
ing rainstorm. 

The glow portion of a corona is called an aureole. 

3821. The green flash.—As light from the sun passes through the atmosphere, it is 
refracted. Since the amount of bending is slightly different for each color, separate 
images of the sun are formed in each color of the spectrum. The effect is similar to that 
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of imperfect color printing in which the various colors are slightly out of register. 
However, the difference is so slight that the effect is not usually noticeable. At the 
horizon, where refraction is maximum, the greatest difference, which occurs between 
violet at one end of the spectrum and red at the other, is about ten seconds of arc. At 
latitudes of the United States, about 0.7 second of time is needed for the sun to change 
altitude by this amount when it is near the horizon. The red image, being bent least 
by refraction, is first to set and last to rise. The shorter wave blue and violet colors 
are scattered most by the atmosphere, giving it its characteristic blue color (art. 3817). 
Thus, as the sun sets, the green image may be the last of the colored images to drop out 
of sight. If the red, orange, and yellow images are below the horizon, and the blue 
and violet light is scattered and absorbed, the upper rim of the green image is the only 
part seen, and the sun appears green. This is the green flash. The shade of green 
varies, and occasionally the blue image is seen, either separately or following the green 
flash (at sunset). On rare occasions the violet image is also seen. These colors may 
also be seen at sunrise, but in reverse order. They are occasionally seen when the sun 
disappears behind a cloud or other obstruction. 

The phenomenon is not observed at each sunrise or sunset, but under suitable con- 
ditions is far more common than generally supposed. Conditions favorable to obser- 
vation of the green flash are a sharp horizon, clear atmosphere, a temperature inversion 
(art. 3815), and an attentive observer. Since these conditions are more frequently 
met when the horizon is formed by the sea than by land, the phenomenon is more 
common at sea. With a sharp sea horizon and clear atmosphere, an attentive observer 
may see the green flash at as many as 50 percent of sunsets and sunrises, although a 
telescope may be needed for some of the observations. 

Duration of the green flash (including the time of blue and violet flashes) of as 
long as ten seconds has been reported, but such length is rare. Usually it lasts for a 
period of about half a second to two and one-half seconds with about one and a quarter 
seconds being average. This variability is probably due primarily to changes in the 
index of refraction (art. 1613) of the air near the horizon. 

Under favorable conditions, a momentary green flash has been observed at the 
setting of Venus and Jupiter. A telescope improves the chances of seeing such a flash 
from a planet, but is not a necessity. 

3822. Crepuscular rays are beams of light from the sun passing through openings 
in the clouds, and made visible by illumination of dust in the atmosphere along their 
paths. Actually, the rays are virtually parallel, but because of perspective appear to 
diverge. Those appearing to extend downward are popularly called backstays of the 
sun, or sun drawing water. Those extending upward and across the sky, appearing 
to converge toward a point 180° from the sun, are called anticrepuscular rays. 

3823. The atmosphere and radio waves.—Radio waves traveling through the at- 
mosphere exhibit many of the properties of light, being refracted, reflected, diffracted, 
and scattered. These and other effects are discussed in chapter X. 

3824. Atmospheric electricity—Various conditions induce the formation of elec- 
trical charges in the atmosphere. When this occurs, there is often a difference of 
electron charge between various parts of the atmosphere, and between the atmosphere 
and earth or terrestrial objects. When this difference exceeds a certain minimum 
value depending upon the conditions, the static electricity is discharged, resulting in 
phenomena such as lightning or St. Elmo’s fire. 

Lightning is the discharge of electricity from one part of a thundercloud (art. 


3714) to another, from one such cloud to another, or between such a cloud and the 
earth or a terrestrial object. 
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Enormous electrical stresses build up within thunderclouds and between such 
clouds and the earth. At some point the resistance of the intervening air is overcome. 
At first the process is a progressive one, probably starting as a brush discharge (St. 
Elmo’s fire) and growing by ionization. The breakdown follows an irregular path 
along the line of least resistance. A hundred or more individual discharges may be 
necessary to complete the path between points of opposite polarity. When this 
“leader stroke’ reaches its destination, a heavy “main stroke’ immediately follows in 
the opposite direction. This main stroke is the visible lightning, which may be tinted 
any color, depending upon the nature of the gases through which it passes. The 
illumination is due to the high degree of ionization of the air, which causes many of the 
atoms to be in excited states and emit radiation. 

Thunder, the noise that often accompanies lightning, is caused by the heating 
and ionizing of the air by lightning, which results in rapid expansion of the air along its 
path and the sending out of a compression wave. Thunder may be heard at a distance 
of as much as 15 miles, but generally does not carry that far. The elapsed time 
between the flash of lightning and reception of the accompanying sound of thunder is 
an indication of the distance, because of the difference in travel time of light and sound. 
Since the former is comparatively instantaneous, and the speed of sound is about 1,117 
feet per second, the approximate distance in nautical miles is equal to the elapsed time 
in seconds, divided by 5.5. If there is no accompanying thunder, the flash is called 
heat lightning. 

St. Elmo’s fire is a luminous discharge of electricity from pointed objects such 
as the masts and yardarms of ships, lightning rods, steeples, mountain tops, blades of 
grass, human hair, arms, etc., when there is a considerable difference in the electrical 
charge between the object and theair. It appears most frequently duringastorm. An 
object from which St. Elmo’s fire emanates is in danger of being struck by lightning, since 
this type discharge may be the initial phase of the leader stroke. Throughout history 
those who have not understood St. Elmo’s fire have regarded it with superstitious awe, 
considering it a supernatural manifestation. This view is reflected in the name corposant 
(from “corpo santo,’”’ meaning “body of a saint’’) sometimes given this phenomenon. 

The aurora is a luminous glow appearing in varied forms in the thin atmosphere 
high above the earth, due to radiation from the sun. This phenomenon is discussed in 
article 2526. 

3825. Waterspouts.—A waterspout is a small, whirling storm over the ocean or 
inland waters. Its chief characteristic is a funnel-shaped cloud extending, in a fully 
developed spout, from the surface of the water to the base of a cumulus type cloud 
(fig. 3825). The water in a spout is mostly confined to its lower portion, and may be 
either salt spray drawn up by the sea surface, or fresh water resulting from condensa- 
tion due to the lowered pressure in the center of the vortex creating the spout. Water- 
spouts usually rotate in the same direction as cyclones (counterclockwise in the northern 
hemisphere and clockwise in the southern hemisphere), but the opposite rotation is 
occasionally observed. They are found most frequently in tropical regions, but are 
not uncommon in higher latitudes. 

Waterspouts may be divided into two classes, according to their different origins 
and appearances. In the true waterspout, the vortex is formed in clouds by the inter- 
action of air currents flowing in opposite directions. This type occurs mainly in the 
vicinity of a squall line (art. 3812). A similar disturbance over land is called a tornado. 
The second type, which may be considered a pseudo waterspout, originates just above 
the water surface, in unstable air, and builds upward, frequently under clear skies. 
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\ Figur 3825.— Waterspouts. 


This type is identical to the whirling pillars of sand and dust often seen on deserts 
(art. 3814) and usually occurs only over very warm water surfaces. 

Waterspouts vary in diameter from a few feet to several hundred feet, and in 
height from a few hundred feet to several thousand feet. Sometimes they assume 
fantastic shapes and may even seem to coil about themselves. Since a waterspout is 
often inclined to the vertical, its actual length may be much greater than indicated by 
its height. The highest waterspout on record was one of 5,014 feet observed near New 
South Wales, Australia, on May 16, 1898. 

3826. Deck ice.—Ships traveling through regions where the air temperature is 
below freezing may acquire thick deposits of ice as a result of salt spray freezing on 
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the rigging or deck areas (fig. 3826). Also, precipitation may freeze to the superstruc- 
ture and exposed areas of the vessel, increasing the load of ice. 

On small vessels in heavy seas and freezing weather, deck ice may accumulate 
very rapidly and increase the topside weight to such an extent as to reduce seriously 
the stability of the vessel. 

3827. Forecasting weather.—The prediction of weather at some future time is 
based upon an understanding of weather processes, and observations of present condi- 
tions. Thus, one learns that when there is a certain sequence of cloud types (art. 
3714), rain can usually be expected to follow within a certain period. If the sky is 
cloudless, more heat will be received from the sun by day, and more heat will be radiated 
outward from the warm earth by night than if the sky is overcast. If the wind is in 
such a direction that warm, moist air will be transported to a colder surface, fog can be 


FIGURE 3826.— Deck ice. : 


expected. A falling barometer indicates the approach of a ‘low,’ probably accom- 
panied by stormy weather. Thus, before the science of meteorology was developed, 
many individuals learned to interpret certain phenomena in terms of future weather, 
and to make reasonably accurate forecasts for short periods into the future. 

With the establishment of weather observation stations, additional information 
became available. As such observations expanded, and communication facilities 
improved, knowledge of simultaneous conditions over wider areas became available. 
This made possible the collection of these ‘“‘synoptic’’ reports at civilian forecast 
centers and Navy Fleet Weather Centrals. 

The individual observations are made at government-operated stations on shore, 
and aboard vessels at sea. Observations aboard merchant ships at sea are made 
and transmitted on a voluntary and cooperative basis. The various national mete- 
orological services supply shipmasters with blank forms, printed instructions, and other 
materials essential to the making, recording, and interpreting of observations. Any 
shipmaster can render a particularly valuable service by reporting all contacts with 


tropical cyclones (ch. XX XIX). 
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Symbols and numbers are used to indicate on a synoptic chart, popularly called a 
weather map, the conditions at each observation station. Isobars are drawn through 
lines of equal atmospheric pressure, fronts are located and marked by symbol (fig. 
3827), areas of precipitation and fog are indicated, etc. 

Ordinarily, surface charts are prepared every six hours, but at a few centers they 
are drawn every three hours. In addition, synoptic charts for selected heights are 


LEGEND 

Type Symbol Coloring 
COLD FRONT MAA AAAAAAA BLUE LINE 
WARM FRONT wwe wwww ww RED LINE 
OCCLUDED FRONT TVOIVGIVGIVIVe PURPLE LINE 
STATIONARY FRONT a a a a a a ALTERNATE RED & BLUE 
UPPER COLD FRONT a ively GUE GUUS Yan 


DASHED BLUE LINE 
FiguRE 3827.— Designation of fronts on weather maps. 


prepared two to four times per day. Knowledge of conditions aloft is of value in estab- 
lishing the three-dimensional structure of the atmosphere at any time, and the motions 
upon which forecasts are based. 

By studying the latest synoptic weather chart and comparing it with previous 
charts, a trained meteorologist having a knowledge of local weather peculiarities can 
draw certain inferences regarding future weather, and issue a forecast. Weather 
forecasts are essentially a form of extrapolation (art. P6). Past changes and present 
trends are used to predict future events. In areas where certain sequences follow with 
great certainty, the probability of an accurate forecast is very high. In transitional 
areas, or areas where an inadequate number of synoptic reports is available, the fore- 
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casts are less reliable. Forecasts, then, are based upon the principles of probability 
(ch. XXIX), and where nature provides low probability, high reliability should not 
be expected. In any area, the probability of a given event occurring decreases with 
the lead time. Thus, a forecast for six hours after a synoptic chart is drawn should be 
more reliable than one for 24 hours ahead. Long-term forecasts for two weeks or a 
month in advance are limited to general statements. For example, a prediction is 
made as to which areas will have temperatures above or below normal, and how 
precipitation will compare with normal, but no attempt is made to state that rainfall 
will occur at a certain time and place. 

Forecasts are issued for various areas. The national meteorological services of 
most maritime nations, including the United States, issue forecasts for ocean areas and 
warnings of the approach of storms. The efforts of the various nations are coordi- 
nated through the World Meteorological Organization. 

3828. Dissemination of weather information is carried out in a number of ways. 
Forecasts are widely broadcast by commercial and government radio stations, and 
printed in newspapers. Shipping authorities on land are kept informed by telegraph and 
telephone. Visual storm warnings are displayed in various ports, and storm warnings 
are broadcast by radio. 

Through the use of codes, a simplified version of synoptic weather charts is 
transmitted to various stations ashore and afloat. Rapid transmission of completed 
maps has been made possible by the development of facsimile transmitters and re- 
ceivers. This system is based upon detailed scanning, by a photoelectric detector, 
of properly illuminated black and white copy. The varying degrees of light intensity 
are converted to electric energy which is transmitted to the receiver and converted 
back to a black and white presentation. 

Complete information on dissemination of weather information by radio is given 
in H.O. Pubs. Nos. 118-A and 118-B, Radio Weather Aids. This publication lists 
broadcast schedules and weather codes. Information on day and night visual storm 
warnings is given in the various volumes of sailing directions and coast pilots. 

3829, Interpreting the weather.—The factors which determine weather are numer- 
ous and varied. Ever-increasing knowledge regarding them makes possible a contin- 
ually improving weather service. However, the ability to forecast is acquired through 
study and long practice, and therefore the services of a cape? meteorologist should 
be utilized whenever available. 

The value of a forecast is increased if one has access to the information upon 
which it is based, and understands the principles and processes involved. It is some- 
times as important to know the various types of weather that might be experienced as 
it is to know which of several possibilities is most likely to occur. 

At sea, reporting stations are unevenly distributed, sometimes leaving relatively 
large areas with incomplete reports, or none at all. Under these conditions, the loca- 
tions of highs, lows, fronts, etc., are imperfectly known, and their very existence may 
even be in doubt. At such times the mariner who can interpret the observations made 
from his own vessel may be able to predict weather during the next 24 hours more 
reliably than a trained meteorologist some distance away with incomplete information. 

Knowledge of the various relationships given in chapters XXXVII, XXXVIII, 
and XX XIX is of value, but only the more elementary principles are presented. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained from meteorological publications such as those 
listed at the ends of the weather chapters. The information obtained from these 
references will provide a background for proper interpretation of individual experience. 
If one uses every opportunity to observe and interpret weather sequences, he can 
develop knowledge and skill that will serve as a valuable supplement to information 
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given in weather broadcasts, or to supply information for areas not covered by such 
broadcasts. 

3830. Influencing the weather.—Meteorological activities are devoted primarily 
to understanding weather processes, and predicting future weather. However, as 
knowledge regarding cause-and-effect relationships increases, the possibility of being 
able to induce certain results by artificially producing the necessary conditions becomes 
greater. The most promising results to date have been in the encouraging of precipi- 
tation by ‘“‘seeding’’ supercooled clouds with powdered dry ice or silver iodide smoke. 
The effectiveness of this procedure is controversial. Various methods of decreasing 
the intensity of tropical cyclones, or of diverting their courses, have been suggested, 
but a satisfactory method has not been devised. 

If a way is found to influence weather on a major scale, legal and possibly moral 
problems will be created due to conflicting interests. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
TROPICAL CYCLONES 


3901. Introduction.—A tropical cyclone is a violent cyclone (art. 3813) originating 
in the tropics. Although it generally resembles the extratropical cyclone originating 
in higher latitudes, there are important differences, the principal one being the con- 
centration of a large amount of energy into a relatively small area. Tropical cyclones 
are infrequent in comparison with middle- and high-latitude storms, but they have a 
record of destruction far exceeding that of any other type of storm. Because of their 
fury, and the fact that they are predominantly oceanic, they merit the special attention 
of all mariners, whether professional or amateur. 

Rarely does the mariner who has experienced a fully developed tropical cyclone 
at sea wish to encounter a second one. He has learned the wisdom of avoiding them 
if possible. The uninitiated may be misled by the deceptively small size of a tropical 
cyclone as it appears on a weather map, and by the fine weather experienced only a 
few hundred miles from the reported center of such a storm. The rapidity with which 
the weather can deteriorate with approach of the storm, and the violence of the fully 
developed tropical cyclone, are difficult to visualize if they have not been experienced. 

3902. Areas of occurrence.—Tropical cyclones occur almost entirely in six rather 
distinct regions, four in the northern hemisphere and two in the southern hemisphere, 
as shown in figure 3902. The name by which such a disturbance is commonly known 
varies somewhat with the locality, as follows: 

Region I. North Atlantic (West Indies, Caribbean Sea, Gulf of Mexico, and 
waters off the East Coast of the United States). A tropical cyclone with winds of 64 
knots or greater is called a hurricane. 
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Fictre 3902.—Areas in which tropical cyclones occur, and their approximate tracks. 
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Region II. Southeastern North Pacific (waters off west coast of Mexico and 
Central America). The name hurricane is applied, as in Region I. 

Region III. Far East (the entire area west of the Mariana and Caroline Islands, 
across the Philippines and the China Sea, and northeastward to China and Japan). 
A fully developed storm with winds of 60 knots or greater is called a typhoon or, locally 
in the Philippine Islands, a baguio. 

Region IV. A. Arabian Sea. B. Bay of Bengal. In these areas the storms 
are called cyclones. 

Region V. South Indian Ocean (in the vicinity and to the east of Madagascar). 
As in Region IV, the tropical cyclone is called a cyclone. 

Region VI. A. Australian waters (to longitude 160°E). B. South Pacific (the 
western portion, east of longitude 160°E). Several names are applied in this area, 
cyclone being the most common. One originating in the Timor Sea and moving south- 
west and then southeast across the interior of northwestern Australia is called a willy- 
willy. One to the east of Australia may be called a hurricane. 

The only tropical ocean area in which tropical cyclones have not been encountered 
at some time is the South Atlantic. 

As a tropical cyclone moves out of the tropics to higher latitudes, it normally 
loses energy slowly, expanding in area until it gradually dissipates or acquires the 
characteristics of extratropical cyclones. At any stage, a tropical cyclone normally 
loses energy at a much faster rate if it moves over land. 

3903. Season and frequency of occurrence.—In Region III tropical cyclones may 
be encountered in any month of the year, though less frequently in winter than in 
summer. In the other regions, they occur only in the summer or autumn of that area, 
as shown in figure 3903. The total number for the northern hemisphere reaches a sharp 
peak in September. In general, this is the month of greatest frequency in each of the 
first four regions, although the Far East reaches its maximum in August, and in the 
Arabian Sea there are two peaks, one in June, and the other in late October. In the 
southern hemisphere, the maximum number is not as sharply peaked, being distributed 
nearly equally over January, February, and March, the summer season of that 
hemisphere. 

The occurrence of tropical cyclones in an area is not as regular as might be inferred 
from a curve such as any of those of figure 3903, which are averages over a great many 
years. Even near the peak of a tropical cyclone season in any area there are periods 
when no tropical storms are observed. At the other extreme, as many as three hurri- 
canes have been in progress at the same time in the North Atlantic, and as many as four 
typhoons in the Far East. The average total number of tropical cyclones occurring 
per year is 43 in the Northern Hemisphere and 13 in the Southern Hemisphere, or 56 
throughout the world. However, the actual number in an area varies greatly from year 
to year. In the North Atlantic, where the greatest irregularity occurs, there have been 
as few as two and as many as 21 in a year, although the average number is seven. In 
the Far East, the number has varied from 13 to 25. 

3904. Storm tracks.—Tropical cyclones form over the ocean, in low latitudes. As 
one forms, it drifts slowly westward with the current of free air in which it forms. As 
it reaches the edge of a subtropical anticyclone, the storm, together with the general 
mass of air, drifts farther from the equator, in many instances curving poleward and 
then eastward with the winds of the general circulation (art. 3804). In general, a 
tropical cyclone moves very slowly at first, its speed varying from about five to 20 
knots. The speed gradually increases as the storm progresses, and may, in a few 
instances, reach a value of 50 knots or more when the storm reaches temperate latitudes. 
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The average track varies somewhat as the season progresses, and individual storm 
tracks may differ widely from the average. Region I, the North Atlantic, is typical of 
the changes. In August, about 80 percent originate in the southern North Atlantic 
and the eastern Caribbean, and about 20 percent in the western Caribbean and Gulf of 
Mexico. About 60 percent curve toward the right, roughly paralleling the coast of North 
America, and about 40 percent continue on westward, as shown in figure 3904a. 

By the peak of the season, in September, the number forming in the southern North 
Atlantic and eastern Caribbean has dropped to 70 percent, but the number curving to- 
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Figure 3903.—Average number of tropical disturbances per month in the various regions. 


ward the right has increased to about the same percentage. The normal track has 
moved a little farther offshore in the lower latitudes, but has straightened somewhat 
so as to pass over eastern Newfoundland. This is shown in figure 3904b. 

By October, the number originating in the southern North Atlantic and eastern 
Caribbean has dropped to 50 percent; and 80 percent of them curve, but at a point 
farther west, and more sharply, as shown in figure 3904c._ By November, the change 
has been somewhat back toward the condition in September. As the season progresses, 
the deviation from average becomes greater and more common. 
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Figure 3904a.—Average North Atlantic storm tracks in August. 
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Figure 3904b.—Average North Atlantic storm tracks in September. 
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Figure 3904c.—Average North Atlantic storm tracks in October. 


The differences, both in the averages and in individual tracks, are due to differ- 
ences in the pressure pattern, particularly the location and movement of highs, which 
any cyclone tends to avoid. 

3905. Life cycle.—The life cycle of a tropical cyclone may be considered to consist 
of four rather distinct stages, as follows: 

Formation. A cyclonic circulation (art. 3813) develops, and wind speed increases 
to hurricane force (64 knots) over a restricted area near the center. Atmospheric 
pressure drops to about 1,000 millibars (29.53 inches). This stage may occupy several 
days, or may be completed in a period of 12 hours or less.’ 

Immaturity. The pressure at the center continues to fall (the storm “deepens’’) 
and the wind speed increases, but the storm is still confined to a small area. 

Maturity. The pressure at the center remains about the same, but the area of 
hurricane winds expands, to a radius of perhaps 150 to 200 miles, with winds of gale 
force (app. R) extending to perhaps 300 miles. Individual storms may differ con- 
siderably from these averages. 

Decay. The area continues to increase, the pressure at the center rises, and the 
wind speed decreases. The storm loses its tropical characteristics and gradually 
dissipates, a process that may require several days over an ocean area. Over land the 
decay is more rapid. 

3906. Origin and development.—Tropical cyclones originate between the doldrums 
(art. 3805) and the zones of the strongest trade winds. This accounts, at least partly, 
for the absence of such storms in the South Atlantic, for the Atlantic doldrums remain 
several degrees north of the equator except for occasional brief periods. 

Some of the details regarding the formation of tropical cyclones are not understood, 
but the fact that such storms form only over water, and dissipate rapidly if they en- 
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counter land, probably indicates the need for a supply of water vapor. Over the 
tropical ocean this is abundantly available in the lower portion of the atmosphere. 
When a low develops over tropical oceans, hot, vapor-laden air flows in from adjacent 
regions. ‘This air ascends near the center of the low, and condensation occurs. Each 
pound of water vapor that condenses into cloud or rain liberates approximately 970 
British thermal units (art. 3711) of heat. This heat warms the surrounding air, thus 
increasing further the instability, and hastening the ascent of the air. Thus, the pressure 
continues to drop and the winds increase in speed, bringing in an increasing quantity 
of warm, moist air from the regions surrounding thelow. At some height, the ascending 
air flows outward from the center of the cyclonic circulation. This process of inward 
flow, rising air current, condensation, warming, and high-level outflow causes the low 
to deepen and the wind speed to increase. Thus, as long as conditions remain suitable, 
the storm grows more intense. 

While the actual mechanics of tropical cyclone formation are somewhat more 
involved than just described, the essential steps are given. Several theories exist 
regarding the details of initial formation of the low pressure area. Dropping pressure 
at the surface due to disturbances at high levels of the atmosphere; interaction of two 
air streams to produce a cyclonic eddy, causing convergence of surface air and the 
resulting ascent; and the joining of minor disturbances in the wind and _ pressure 
patterns in the atmosphere are all considered possibilities. The process is probably 
begun by several factors which combine in just the right relationship. 

When it becomes fully developed, a tropical cyclone covers a well-defined area, 
more or less circular in shape, within which the atmospheric pressure decreases rapidly 
toward the center. This decrease of pressure may amount to a maximum of 0.01 or 
even 0.02 inch per mile. Because of the rapid decrease of pressure with distance, the 
wind speed is high, being greatest at the regions of steepest pressure gradient. 

At the center of the storm, there is normally an area five to 30 miles in diameter 
(most often ten to 15 miles) within which the wind speed drops to a relative calm, 
usually ten to 15 knots or less. This is the eye of the storm. Ascending air causes 
the dense cover of clouds to give way to a thin layer of low clouds with holes through 
which the sun may shine. Around the edge of the eye, the wind speed increases from 
the relative calm to the full fury of maximum speed within a distance of a few feet. 
Here the heavy cloud seems thickest, and the torrential rains surrounding the central 
area appear concentrated. This is the wall of the eye. When a tropical cyclone moves 
to higher latitude, its eye becomes less clearly defined as the maximum wind moves 
outward from the center, the wall of the eye becomes more indistinct, and its cloud 
cover increases. 

3907. Locating and tracking a tropical cyclone.—By means of radio, organized 
meteorological services collect weather observations daily from island stations, ships 
at sea, and aircraft. When a tropical cyclone is located, usually in its early formative 
stage, it is followed closely. In the North Atlantic, aircraft of the U. S. Navy and 
U.S. Air Force, in cooperation with the Weather Bureau, make frequent flights to the 
vicinity of such storms to provide information needed for tracking the hurricane and 
determining its intensity. Bulletins are broadcast to ships several times daily, giving 
information on each storm’s location, intensity, and movement. As a further ald, 
the mariner may obtain weather reports by radio directly from other ships in the vicinity 
of a tropical cyclone. Radar may be used to follow the movements of the precipitation 
areas when they are within range. 

Although these aids normally prove adequate for locating and avoiding a tropical 
cyclone, knowledge of the appearance of the sea and sky in the vicinity of such a storm 
is useful to the mariner. This information is given in article 3908. 
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3908. The passage of a tropical cyclone at sea is an experience not soon to be 
forgotten. 

An early indication of the approach of such a storm is the presence of a long swell. 
In the absence of a tropical cyclone, the crests of swell in the deep waters of the Atlantic 
pass at the rate of perhaps eight per minute. Swell generated by a hurricane is 
about twice as long, the crests passing at the rate of perhaps four per minute. Swell 
may be observed several days before arrival of the storm. 

When the storm center is 500 to 1,000 miles away, the barometer usually rises a 
little, and the skies are relatively clear. Cumulus clouds, if present at all, are few in 
number and their vertical development appears suppressed. The barometer usually 
appears restless, pumping up and down a few hundredths of an inch. 

As the tropical cyclone comes nearer, a cloud sequence begins which resembles 
that associated with the approach of a warm front in middle latitudes (art. 3812). 
Snow-white, fibrous ‘“mare’s tails’ (cirrus) appear when the storm is about 300 to 
600 miles away. Usually these seem to converge, more or less, in the direction from 
which the storm is approaching. This convergence is particularly apparent at about 
the time of sunrise and sunset. 

Shortly after the cirrus appears, but sometimes before, the barometer starts a 
long, slow fall. At first the fall is so gradual that it only appears to alter somewhat 
the normal daily cycle (two maxima and two minima in the tropics). As the rate of 
fall increases, the daily pattern is completely lost in the more or less steady fall. 

The cirrus becomes more confused and tangled, and then gradually gives way to a 
continuous veil of cirrostratus. Below this veil, altostratus forms, and then strato- 
cumulus (art. 3714). These clouds gradually become more dense, and as they do so, 
the weather becomes unsettled. A fine, mist-like rain begins to fall, interrupted from 
time to time by showers. The barometer has fallen perhaps a tenth of an inch. 

As the fall becomes more rapid, the wind increases in gustiness, and its speed 
becomes greater, reaching a value of perhaps 22 to 40 knots (Beaufort 6-8). On the 
horizon appears a dark wall of heavy cumulonimbus (art. 3714), the bar of the storm. 
Portions of this heavy cloud become detached from time to time and drift across the 
sky, accompanied by rain squalls and wind of increasing speed. Between squalls, the 
cirrostratus can be seen through breaks in the stratocumulus. 

As the bar approaches, the barometer falls more rapidly and wind speed increases. 
The seas, which have been gradually mounting, become tempestuous. Squall lines, 
one after the other, sweep past in ever increasing number and intensity. 

With the arrival of the bar, the day becomes very dark, squalls become virtually 
continuous, and the barometer falls precipitously, with a rapid increase in wind speed. 
The center may still be 100 to 200 miles away in a fully developed tropical cyclone. 
As the center of the storm comes closer, the ever-stronger wind shrieks through the 
rigging and about the superstructure of the vessel. As the center approaches, rain 
falls in torrents. The wind fury increases. The seas become mountainous. The tops 
of huge waves are blown off to mingle with the rain and fill the air with water. Objects 
at a short distance are not visible. Even the largest and most seaworthy vessels become 
virtually unmanageable, and may sustain heavy damage. Less sturdy vessels do not 
survive. Navigation virtually stops as safety of the vessel becomes the prime con- 
sideration. The awesome fury of this condition can only be experienced. Words are 
inadequate to describe it. 

If the eye of the storm passes over the vessel, the winds suddenly drop to a breeze 
as the wall of the eye passes. The rain stops, and the skies clear sufficiently to permit 
the sun to shine through holes in the comparatively thin cloud cover. Visibility 
improves. Mountainous seas approach from all sides, apparently in complete confu- 
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sion. The barometer reaches its lowest point, which may be an inch and a half or two 
inches below normal in fully developed tropical cyclones. As the wall on the opposite 
side of the eye arrives, the full fury of the wind strikes as suddenly as it ceased, but 
from the opposite direction. The sequence of conditions that occurred during approach 
of the storm is reversed, and pass more quickly, as the various parts of the storm are 
not as wide in the rear of a storm as on its forward side. 

Typical cloud formations associated with a hurricane are shown in figure 3908. 


Figure 3908.—Typical hurricane cloud formations. 


3909. Locating the center of a tropical cyclone.—If intelligent action is to be 
taken to avoid the full fury of a tropical cyclone, early determination of its location and 
direction of travel relative to the vessel is essential. The bulletins and forecasts are 
an excellent general guide, but they are not infallible and may be sufficiently in 
error to induce a mariner in a critical position to alter course so as to unwittingly increase 
the danger to his vessel. Often it is possible, using only those observations made 
aboard ship, to obtain a sufficiently close approximation to enable the vessel to ma- 
neuver to the best advantage. 

As stated in article 3908, the presence of an exceptionally long swell is usually 
the first visible indication of the existence of a tropical cyclone. In-deep water it 
approaches from the general direction of origin (the position of the storm center when 
the swell was generated). However, in shoaling water this is a less reliable indication 
because the direction is changed by refraction, the crests being more nearly parallel 
to the bottom contours (art. 3307). 

When the cirrus clouds appear, their point of convergence provides an indication 
of the direction of the storm center. If the storm is to pass well to one side of the 
observer, the point of convergence shifts slowly in the direction of storm movement. 
If the storm center will pass near the observer, this point remains steady. When the 
bar (art. 3908) becomes visible, it appears to rest upon the horizon for several hours. 
The darkest part of this cloud is in the direction of the storm center. If the storm is 
to pass to one side, the bar appears to drift slowly along the horizon. If the storm is 
heading directly toward the observer, the position of the bar remains fixed. Once 
within the area of the dense, low clouds, one should observe their direction of move- 
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ment, which is almost exactly along the isobars, with the center of the storm being 90° 
from the direction of cloud movement (left of direction of movement in the northern 
hemisphere, and right in the southern hemisphere). 

The winds are probably the best guide to the direction of the center of a tropical 
cyclone. The circulation is cyclonic (art. 3813), but because of the steep pressure 
gradient near the center, the winds there blow with greater violence and are more 
nearly circular than in extratropical cyclones. 

According to Buys Ballot’s law (art. 3813) an observer who faces into the wind 
has the center of the low pressure on his right in the northern hemisphere, and on his 
left in the southern hemisphere, and in each case somewhat behind him. If the wind 
followed circular isobars exactly, the center would be exactly eight points, or 90°, from 
dead ahead when facing into the wind. However, the track of the wind is usually 
inclined somewhat toward the center, so that the angle from dead ahead varies be- 
tween perhaps 8 and 12 points (90° to 135°). The inclination varies in different parts 
of the same storm. It is least in front of the storm, and greatest in the rear, since the 
actual wind is the vector sum of that due to the pressure gradient and the motion of 
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Figure 3909a.—Approximate relationship of wind to isobars and storm center in the northern 
hemisphere. 
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the storm along the track. A good average is perhaps ten points in front, and 11 or 12 
points in the rear. These values apply when the storm center is still several hundred 
miles away. Closer to the center, the wind blows more nearly along the isobars, the 
inclination being reduced by one or two points at the wall of the eye. Since wind direc- 
tion usually shifts temporarily during a squall, its direction at this time should not be 
used for determining the position of the center. The approximate relationship of wind 
to isobars and storm center in the northern hemisphere is shown in figure 3909a. 

When the center is within radar range, it might be located by this equipment. 
However, since the radar return is predominantly from the rain, results can be decep- 
tive, and other indications should not be neglected. Figure 3909b shows a typical 
radar PPI presentation of a tropical cyclone. 

Distance from the storm center is more difficult to determine than direction. 
Radar is perhaps the best guide. However, the rate of fall of the barometer is some 
indication. If a vessel is hove-to in front of a storm which is advancing directly 
toward it, the fall of pressure per hour might be about as shown in figure 3909c. How- 
ever, this is an imperfect indication, for the rate of fall may be quite erratic, and will 
vary somewhat with the depth of the low at the center, the speed of the storm center 
along its track, and the stage in the life cycle of the storm. The usefulness of this 
information is further reduced by the fact that a vessel would not normally remain 
hove-to in the path of a tropical cyclone. 

3910. Maneuvering to avoid the storm center.—The safest procedure with re- 
spect to tropical cyclones is to avoid them. [If action is taken sufficiently early, this 
is simply a matter of setting a course that will take the vessel well to one side of the 
probable track of the storm, and then continuing to plot the positions of the storm 
center, as given in the weather bulletins, revising the course as needed. 

However, such action is not always possible. If one finds himself within the storm 
area, the proper action to take depends in part upon his position relative to the storm 
center and its direction of travel. It is customary to divide the circular area of the 
storm into two parts. In the northern hemisphere, that part to the right of the storm 
track (facing in the direction toward which the storm is moving) is called the dangerous 
semicircle. It is considered dangerous because (1) the actual wind speed is greater 
than that due to the pressure gradient alone, since it is augmented by the forward 
motion of the storm, and (2) the direction of the wind and sea is such as to carry a vessel 
into the path of the storm (in the forward part of the semicircle). The part to the left 
of the storm track is called the navigable semicircle. In this part, the wind is decreased 
by the forward motion of the storm, and the wind blows vessels away from the storm 
track (in the forward part). Because of the greater wind speed in the dangerous semi- 
circle, the seas are higher here than in the navigable semicircle. In the southern hemi- 
sphere, the dangerous semicircle is to the left of the storm track, and the navigable 
semicircle is to the right of the storm track. 

A plot of successive positions of the storm center should indicate the semicircle in 
which a vessel is located. However, if this is based upon weather bulletins, it is not a 
reliable guide because of the lag between the observations upon which the bulletin is 
based and the time of reception of the bulletin, with the ever present possibility of a 
change in the direction of motion of the storm. The use of one’s radar eliminates this 
lag, but the return is not always a true indication of the center. Perhaps the most 
reliable guide is the wind. Within the cyclonic circulation, a veering wind (one changing 
direction to the right in the northern hemisphere and to the left in the southern hemi- 
sphere) indicates a position in the dangerous semicircle, and a backing wind (one chang- 
ing in a direction opposite to a veering wind) indicates a position in the navigable semi- 
circle. However, if a vessel is underway, its motion should be considered. If it is 
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outrunning the storm or pulling 
rapidly toward one side (which 
is not difficult during the early 
stages of a storm, when its 
speed is low), the opposite effect 
occurs. This should usually be 
accompanied by a rise in atmos- 
pheric pressure, but if motion 
of the vessel is nearly along an 
isobar, this may not be a reliable 
indication. If in doubt, the 
safest action is usually to stop 
long enough to determine defi- 
nitely the semicircle. The loss 
in valuable time may be more 
than offset by the minimizing 
of the possibility of taking the 
wrong action and increasing the 
—— 2a = nee — Ficure 3909b.—Typical radar PPI presentation of a tropical 
wind direction remains steady cyclone. 

(for a vessel which is stopped), 

with increasing speed and falling barometer, the vessel is in or near the path of the 
storm. If it remains steady with decreasing speed and rising barometer, the vessel 
is on the storm track, behind the center. 

The first action to take if one finds himself within the cyclonic circulation, is to 
determine the position of his 
vessel with respect to the storm 
center. While the vessel can 
still make considerable way 
through the water, a course 
should be selected to take it as 
far as possible from the center. 
If the vessel can move faster 
than the storm, it is a relatively 
simple matter to outrun the 
storm if sea room permits. But 
when the storm is faster, the 
solution is not as simple. In 
this case, the vessel, if ahead 
of the storm, will approach 
nearer to the center. The prob- 
lem is to select a course that 
will produce the greatest possi- 
ble minimum distance. This is 
best determined by means of a 
relative movement plot, as 
shown in the following example 
solved on a maneuvering board 
(art. 1212): 

Ezample.—A tropical cy- 
clone is estimated to be moving 
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Ficure 3909c.—Typical average pressure drop as tropical 
cyclone approaches. 
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in direction 320° at 19 knots. Its center bears 170°, at an estimated distance of 200 
miles from a vessel which has a maximum speed of 12 knots. 

Required.—(1) The course to steer at 12 knots to produce the greatest possible 
minimum distance between the vessel and the storm center. 

(2) The distance of the storm center at nearest approach. 

(3) Elapsed time until nearest approach. 

Solution (fig. 3910).—Consider the vessel remaining at the center of the plot 
throughout the solution, as on a radar PPI. 

(1) Plot point C at a distance of 200 miles (scale 20:1) in direction 170° from the 
center of the diagram, to locate the position of the storm center relative to the vessel. 
From the center of the diagram, draw RA, the speed vector of the storm center, in 
direction 320°, speed 19 knots (scale 2:1). From A draw a line tangent to the 12-knot 
speed circle (labeled 6 at scale 2:1) on the side opposite the storm center. From the 
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Figure 3910.—Solution to determine course for avoiding storm center. 
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center of the diagram draw a perpendicular to this tangent line, locating point B. 
The line RB is the required speed vector for the vessel. Its direction, 011°, is the 
required course. 

(2) The path of the storm center relative to the vessel, will be along a line from O in 
the direction BA, if both storm and vessel maintain course and speed. The point of 
nearest approach will be at D, the foot of a perpendicular from the center of the diagram. 
This distance, at scale 20:1, is 187 miles. 

(3) The length of the vector BA (14.8 knots) is the speed of the storm with respect 
to the vessel. Mark this on the lowest scale of the nomogram at the bottom of the 
diagram. The relative distance CD is 72 miles, by measurement. Mark this (scale 
10:1) on the middle scale at the bottom of the diagram. Draw a line between the two 
points and extend it to intersect the top scale at 29.2 (292 at 10:1 scale). The elapsed 
time is therefore 292 minutes, or 4 hours 52 minutes, or 5 hours approximately. 

Answers.—(1) C 011°, (2) D 187 mi., (8) t 5° (approximately). 

The storm center will be dead astern at its nearest approach. 

As a very general rule, for a vessel in the northern hemisphere, safety lies in placing 
the wind on the starboard bow in the dangerous semicircle and on the starboard quarter 
in the navigable semicircle. If on the storm track ahead of the storm, the wind should 
be put about two points on the starboard quarter until the vessel is well within the 
navigable semicircle, and the rule for that semicircle then followed. A study of figure 
3909a should indicate why these headings are desirable. In the southern hemisphere 
the same rules hold, but with respect to the port side. With a faster than average vessel, 
the wind can be brought a little farther aft in each case. However, as the speed of the 
storm increases along its track, the wind should be brought farther forward. If land 
interferes with what would otherwise be the best maneuver, the solution should be 
altered to fit the circumstances. If the speed of a vessel is greater than that of the 
storm, it is possible for the vessel, if behind the storm, to overtake it. In this case, the 
only action usually needed is to slow enough to let the storm pull ahead. 

In all cases, one should be alert to changes in the direction of movement of the 
storm center, particularly in the area where the track normally curves toward the pole. 
If the storm maintains its direction and speed, the ship’s course should be maintained 
as the wind shifts. 

If it becomes necessary for a vessel to heave to, the characteristics of the vessel 
should be considered. A power vessel is concerned primarily with damage by direct 
action of the sea. A good general rule is to heave to with head to the sea in the 
dangerous semicircle or stern to the sea in the navigable semicircle. This will result 
in greatest amount of headway away from the storm center, and least amount of leeway 
toward it. Ifa vessel handles better with the sea astern or on the quarter, it may be 
placed in this position in the navigable semicircle or in the rear half of the dangerous 
semicircle, but never in the forward half of the dangerous semicircle. It has been 
reported that when the wind reaches hurricane speed and the seas become confused, 
some ships ride out the storm best if the engines are stopped, and the vessel is permitted 
to seek its own position. In this way, it is said, the ship rides with the storm instead 
of fighting against it. 

In a sailing vessel, while attempting to avoid a storm center, one should steer 
courses as near as possible to those prescribed above for power vessels. However, if 
it becomes necessary for such a vessel to heave to, the wind is of greater concern than 
the sea. A good general rule always is to heave to on whichever tack permits the 
shifting wind to draw aft. In the northern hemisphere this is the starboard tack in 
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the dangerous semicircle and the port tack in the navigable semicircle. In the southern 
hemisphere these are reversed. 

While each storm requires its own analysis, and frequent or continual resurvey of 
the situation, the general rules for a steamer may be summarized as follows: 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 


Right or dangerous semicircle.—Bring the wind on the starboard bow (045° rela- 
tive), hold course and make as much way as possible. If obliged to heave to, do so 
with head to the sea. 

Left or navigable semicircle.—Bring the wind on the starboard quarter (135° rela- 
tive), hold course and make as much way as possible. If obliged to heave to, do so 
with stern to the sea. 

On storm track, ahead of center.—Bring the wind two points on the starboard 
quarter (157°5 relative), hold course and make as much way as possible. When well 
within the navigable semicircle, maneuver as indicated above. 

On storm track, behind center.—Avoid the center by the best practicable course, 
keeping in mind the tendency of tropical cyclones to curve northward and eastward. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


Left or dangerous semicircle.—Bring the wind on the port bow (315° relative), hold 
course and make as much way as possible. If obliged to heave to, do so with head 
to the sea. 

Right or navigable semicircle.—Bring the wind on the port quarter (225° relative), 
hold course and make as much way as possible. If obliged to heave to, do so with 
stern to the sea. 

On storm track, ahead of center.—Bring the wind two points on the port quarter 
(202°5 relative), hold course and make as much way as possible. When well within 
the navigable semicircle, maneuver as indicated above. 

On storm track, behind center.—Avoid the center by the best practicable course, 
keeping in mind the tendency of tropical cyclones to curve southward and eastward. 

Whenever a tropical cyclone is encountered, the wise procedure is to begin pre- 
paring the vessel for heavy weather in sufficient time to permit thorough preparation, 
so that damage may be minimized. One should be particularly careful to keep free 
surfaces of liquids to a minimum. 

3911. Coastal effects.—The high winds of a tropical cyclone inflict widespread 
damage when such a storm leaves the ocean and crosses land. Aids to navigation may 
be blown out of position or destroyed. Craft in harbors, unless they are properly 
secured, drag anchor or are blown against obstructions. Ashore, trees are blown over, 
houses are damaged, power lines are blown down, etc. The greatest damage usually 
occurs in the dangerous semicircle a short distance from the center, where the strongest 
winds occur. As the storm continues on across land, its fury subsides faster than it 
would if it had remained over water. 

Along the coast, particularly, greater damage may be inflicted by water than by 
the wind. There are at least four sources of water damage. First, the unusually high 
seas generated by the storm winds pound against shore installations and craft in their 
way. Second, the continued blowing of the wind toward land causes the water level 
to increase perhaps three to ten feet above its normal level. This storm tide, which 
may begin when the storm center is 500 miles or even farther from the shore, gradually 
increases until the storm passes. The highest storm tides are caused by a slow-moving 
tropical cyclone of large diameter, because both of these effects result in greater dura- 
tion of wind in the same direction. The effect is greatest in a partly enclosed body 
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of water, such as the Gulf of Mexico, where the concave coastline does not readily 
permit the escape of water. It is least on small islands, which present little obstruction 
to the flow of water. Third, the furious winds which blow around the wall of the eye 
create a ridge of water called a storm wave, which strikes the coast and often inflicts 
heavy damage. The effect is similar to that of a seismic sea wave, caused by an earth- 
quake in the ocean floor. Both of these waves are popularly called tidal waves. Storm 
waves of 20 feet or more have occurred. About three or four feet of this is due to the 
decrease of atmospheric pressure, and the rest to winds. Like the damage caused by 
wind, that due to high seas, the storm tide, and the storm wave is greatest in the 
dangerous semicircle, near the center. The fourth source of water damage is the heavy 
rain that accompanies a tropical cyclone. This causes floods that add to the damage 
caused in other ways. 

When proceeding along a shore recently visited by a tropical cyclone, a navigator 
should remember that time is required to restore aids to navigation which have been 
blown out of position or destroyed. In some instances the aid may remain but its 
light, sound apparatus, or radiobeacon may be inoperative. Landmarks may have 
been damaged or destroyed. 
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CHAPTER XL 
INSTRUMENTS FOR HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEYING 


4001. Introduction.— Although the expression “hydrographic surveying” denotes 
investigation of water areas to obtain information for use in making nautical charts, 
land surveying methods are frequently used to establish points on shore from which 
positions of all hydrographic observations such as soundings, currents, etc., can be 
related. Therefore, this chapter describes such instruments as the astrolabe, theodo- 
lite, level, and special drafting equipment, as well as tide gages, current meters, and 
other instruments directly associated with hydrography. Instruments used in hydro- 
graphic surveying, but described elsewhere, include the sextant (ch. XV), echo sounder 
(art. 619), and electronic equipment (ch. XIII). In general, surveying instruments are 
characterized by a high order of accuracy, as compared with navigation instruments. 

4002. Astrolabe.—Unlike the earlier instrument of the same name (art. 124), 
the modern astrolabe is used in hydrographic surveying to determine the instant at 
which various celestial bodies arrive at a preselected altitude. From a number of such 


Fiaure 4002a.—A prismatic astrolabe. 


observations, the position of the instrument can be calculated. Astrolabes now avail- 
able use an altitude of 45° or 60°. 

As its name implies, the prismatic astrolabe (fig. 4002a) depends upon an accurately- 
ground prism to maintain the fixed angle of observation. In addition, the prism per- 
mits the observation of a second image of a star by reflection from an artificial horizon, 
which is a small pan of mercury placed below the prism. In figure 4002b, a light ray 
(R) from a star enters directly the upper surface of the prism and is reflected through 
the horizontal observing telescope. A parallel ray (R’) from the same star is reflected 
from the mercury surface, enters the lower surface of the prism, and is then reflected 
through the telescope. Since the latter image is a doubly reflected one, its apparent 
motion will be opposite that of the former (fig. 4002b, rays (a) and (a’) and inset (1)). 
When the direct and reflected light rays are perpendicular to the upper and lower 
surfaces of the prism, respectively, the two images are coincident and the star is at 
the altitude fixed by the angle between the surfaces of the prism. 

In practice, the prism is turned slightly on an axis coincident with the telescope 
axis so that the images will, at the fixed altitude, be side by side on a horizontal line 
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PRISMATIC ASTROLABE OPTICS 


R and R’ are parallel light rays from star 
f is focal plane of objective lens (1) Star Images 
Before Passage 
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Ficure 4002b.—Optics of the prismatic astrolabe. 


(fig. 4002b, rays (b) and (b’) and insert (2)) rather than coincident. This permits 
easier, more accurate observation. 

In addition to the basic parts already mentioned, the prismatic astrolabe is 
provided with level bubbles and three leveling screws to adjust it to the horizontal. 
For orienting to north and setting at desired azimuths, it is equipped with a mag- 
netic compass and an azimuth circle. Adjusting screws are provided for collima- 
tion; that is, making the vertical surface of the 
prism perpendicular to the axis of the telescope. 
There is also an erecting screw which rotates the 
prism about the axis of the telescope. Flash- 
light batteries supply power to illuminate the 
azimuth circle and reticle, the intensity of the 
latter being controlled by a rheostat. 

A prism actuated by a lever deflects the light 
rays upward to a 30-power, wide field-of-view 
eyepiece to facilitate finding the star. Once the 
star is located, final observations are made through 
the 80-power observing eyepiece. Accessories 
for screening the mercury from wind and dust, 
and equipment for cleaning the surface of the 
mercury are included with the instrument. 

The pendulum astrolabe (fig. 4002c) fixes 
the observation altitude by directing the light 
rays from a star down a 60° objective tube to a 
pendulum-supported horizontal mirror, from which 
it is reflected up a 60° eyepiece tube. Thus, in 
a sense, it is a telescope bent at 60° with a 
Ficure 4002c—A pendulum astrolabe. pendulum mirror to reflect the light rays accord- 

ingly (fig. 4002d). Since only one star image 
is seen, the exact time of star passage is noted as being the mean of the times at 
which it passes a set of horizontal cross hairs. 

In addition to the 80-power observing telescope, it has an 11-power finder tele- 


scope. This instrument also has internal illumination and is provided with means for 
leveling and setting in azimuth. 
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4003. Timing equipment.— 
The timing equipment used in ° 4% PENDULUM ASTROLABE OPTICS 


conjunction with astrolabes . f is focal plane of objective 
R is ray of light from star 


consists of a chronometer, a 
radio, a chronograph, and a 
break-circuit Key (fig. 4003). 
The chronometer is set to run 
on sidereal time and is con- 
nected through an amplifier to 
the chronograph, which records 
a tick mark on moving paper at 
each one-second break except 
the 59th second of every minute. (a) Star Image At First Crosswire 
This is omitted so that the be- ae 
ginning of each minute can be 
easily identified on the record. 

The radio, also, is connect- 
ed to the chronograph recorder 
through the amplifier, and is 
used to receive standard time sig- 
nals for determining chronom- 
eter correction and rate. The 
break-circuit key is tapped by 
the observer at the instant of 
star passage, making a tick 
mark on the chronograph paper. 
The chronometer time of star 
passage can be scaled off the 
chronograph record. By appli- 
cation of chronometer correc- 
tion and rate, one can determine Ficure 4003.—Timing equipment. 
the GMT of the observation. 

4004. Theodolite-—A theodolite is an instrument designed to measure precise 
horizontal and vertical angles. Thus, it can be used for determining the bearing 
(called ‘‘azimuth” by surveyors) of a line by observing the angle between that line and 
the azimuth line of astar. It can be used to measure the angles in a triangulation net, 
and to measure vertical angles for the trigonometric computation of elevations. 

The direction theodolite (fig. 4004a) consists essentially of two graduated circles 
(one horizontal and one vertical), equipment for leveling and centering the instrument, 
an observing telescope, and an eyepiece for reading the circles. Horizontal angles can 
be read directly to the nearest 0.2 second of arc on the instrument illustrated. A smaller, 
lighter model can be read directly to the nearest second of arc, and tenths can be 
estimated. 

Both circles are completely enclosed, and are read at one eyepiece through a system 
of prisms within the instrument. As the upper portion of the instrument turns about 
a vertical axis, two sets of prisms scan diametrically opposite sides of the horizontal 
circle. This upper portion can be clamped and final pointing on target can be made with 
a slow-motion tangent screw. The vertical cross hair is brought exactly on target, 
and the instrument is collimated and read. The horizontal circle can be set at any 
desired initial reading. 

When the telescope is turned about its horizontal axis, two sets of prisms scan 
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Figure 4004a.—A direction theodolite. 


diametrically opposite sides of the vertical circle. 
This motion also has a clamp and slow-motion 
tangent screw. Collimation is effected before 
reading. The vertical circle is read through the 
same eyepiece as the horizontal circle, by turning 
a knob near the bottom of the rear face of the 
right-hand standard. When the line on this knob 
is horizontal, the horizontal circle is seen, and 
when the line is vertical, the vertical circle is seen. 
Since the vertical circle reads zero when the tele- 
scope is pointed directly toward the zenith, the 
angles read are zenith distances. 

Accessory equipment for this type instrument 
includes an optical centering device, internal il- 
lumination for night observations, prismatic eye- 
pieces, and accurate levels. Complete instruc- 
tions for use of the instrument are furnished by 
the manufacturer. 

The repeating theodolite (fig. 4004b), unlike 
the direction theodolite, has a lower motion clamp 
screw and slow-motion tangent screw. Thus, 
with the upper portion clamped and the lower 


motion free, the horizontal circle and upper portion of the instrument carrying the 


telescope and two verniers rotate as a unit about the vertical axis. With the lower 


motion clamped and the upper motion 
free, the circle remains fixed and the upper 
portion only rotates, indicating angles by 
the position of the verniers relative to the 
horizontal circle. Also, the circle is ex- 
poseu at the verniers for reading through 
a magnifying glass. These verniers can 
be read to the nearest ten seconds of arc. 

Since the vertical circle is graduated 
to read zero when the telescope is horizon- 
tal, other readings are either elevation 
or depression angles. The verniers of the 
vertical circle read directly to the nearest 
15 seconds of arc. 

4005. Transit.—The surveyor’s 
transit (fig. 4005a) is similar to the 
repeating theodolite, except that it is 
smaller, lighter, and less precise. It rests 
on four leveling screws rather than three, 
and some models read only to the nearest 
minute of arc. 

The camera transit (fig. 4005b) con- 
sists essentially of a surveyor’s transit with 
a camera mounted between widely sep- 
arated standards. A transit telescope is 
mounted on top of the camera. In use, 
the instrument is pointed on a known con- 


Ficure 4004b.—A repeating theodolite. 
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Figure 4005a.—A surveyor’s transit. 


trol point as if it were an ordinary transit. 


Figure 4005b.—A camera transit. 


A photograph 's taken, then the instrument 


is turned in azimuth and another picture is obtained. This is repeated until a complete 
panorama of overlapping pictures is obtained around the observation point. During 
this procedure, the instrument may be pointed on other known points to obtain addi- 
tional control. Prints of these pictures can be used for determining angles to additional 


points for supplementary hor- 
izontal and vertical control. A 
somewhat similar instrument, 
consisting of a combination 
camera and theodolite, is called 
a phototheodolite. 

4006. Level.—The pre- 
cise level (fig. 4006) is used 
for determining precise eleva- 
tion differences between two 
points. The instrument illus- 
trated has generally supplanted 
the ‘‘Wye”’ level formerly used 
in most hydrographic surveys. 
The split image of a sensitive 
level bubble is seen through an 
eyepiece adjacent to the tele- 
scope eyepiece, and as long as 
the two parts remain matched, 
the telescope line of sight is in 
the horizontal. 


Ficure 4006.—A precise level. 
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For reconnaissance or other rough work, a small hand level may be used. The 
Locke type hand level determines only a horizontal line of sight. The Abney type 
adds a small vertical are which can be used for observing elevation angles. Neither 
should be considered a precision instrument. 

4007. Distance measurement can be accomplished by any of several different 
methods and procedures. For precise work, special tapes which have a low coefficient 
of expansion and have been calibrated by the National Bureau of Standards under 
controlled temperature, tension, and support conditions are used. They are used in the 
field under standard tension and support, and the temperatures and support eleva- 
tions are observed and recorded so that corrections can be applied to the measured 
distances to adjust them to the corrected horizontal distances. If such precision is 
not required, a surveyor’s steel tape may ve used. 

Slightly less precise, but more rapid, is the measurement of distance by means of a 
subtense bar (fig. 4007). In this method, a direction theodolite is used to measure the 
angle between the end points of a distant Invar bar. The bar is mounted horizontally 
on a tripod and is oriented to be perpendicular to the line between its center and the 
theodolite by a small telescope mounted on it for this purpose. The size of the angle 
subtended by this bar is a measure of the distance from theodolite to bar. Tables 


Figure 4007.—A subtense bar. 


of angles and corresponding distances are available from the manufacturer, or can be 
computed. 

Another still less precise method of measuring distance is by a stadia, a graduated 
rod. In addition to the cross hairs used in angle measurement, a transit is equipped 
with two other horizontal cross hairs so spaced that they will subtend one foot on a 
vertical stadia rod at 100 feet distance. At any distance the stadia cross hairs will 
intercept on the rod a length of about Mooth of that distance. If the ratio is other than 
1:100, a stadia constant is furnished with the instrument or can be determined by 
comparing a stadia measurement of distance with the value of that same distance as 
carefully measured with a tape. 

4008. Bottom samplers.—Samples of the bottom are obtained by means of snapper 
or scoopfish type bottom samplers. The former is secured to the base of a sounding 
lead and is used while the craft is lying to. Two clamshell-shaped castings are snapped 
together by a heavy spring when triggered by hitting the bottom, and a handful-size 
sample is thus obtained. The scoopfish is designed for use with the vessel underway. 
It is essentially a hollow tube with diving fins aft, and a special towing bridle. When 
properly set and towed, it dives to the bottom. When it strikes the bottom, a sample is 
forced into the tube, the bridle suspension point is automatically shifted forward so 
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that the instrument will no longer dive but can be hoisted up, and a cover flips into 
position over the forward end of the tube to retain the sample. 

4009. Tide gage.—It is necessary to obtain as complete a record as possible of the 
tide in the survey area during operations. The information furnished by this record 
is used to determine the reference plane, or datum, for all heights and depths. It is also 
used for adjusting all original observations to that datum, and from it is computed 
the tidal data which is printed on the chart, such as mean sea level, spring rise, neap 
rise, lunitidal interval, etc. 

The portable automatic recording tide gage (fig. 4009) is a light, compact instru- 
ment which records on single sheets of special paper a graph of the tide. The paper is 
clipped onto a drum which is rotated at one-half revolution per day by an eight-day 
clock movement contained inside. A float is suspended by a wire inside a pipe-float well 


Fieurs 4009.—A portable automatic recording tide gage. 


which protects it from wave and current action, yet permits long-period water level 
variations through a small aperture in the bottom of the pipe. 

The float wire is guided up to the gage over an idler pulley centered over the top 
of the pipe. At the gage, the wire is wound around a grooved drum. Inside this drum 
is a spring which keeps tension on the wire so that as the float rises with the water, the 
drum rotates and takes up the slack. When the water level falls, the weight of the 
float overcomes the tension of the spring and the drum rotates in the opposite direction. 
The axle of the float-wire drum is geared to a long-pitch screw on which rides a stylus. 
This screw moves the stylus across the paper parallel to the axis of the record drum. 
Thus, while the record drum is rotated by its clock, the stylus is moved back and forth 
across the drum as the water level rises and falls. The record paper is black or red and 
coated with white wax. The stylus scratches the wax, drawing a graph of the water 
level variations with time as abscissa around the drum and height as ordinate across the 
drum. 
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Record paper is furnished in different height scales and corresponding sets of gears 
are used to vary the stylus motion. Thus, the instrument can be adapted for use in 
accordance with the range of the tide. 

The standard automatic recording tide gage operates in a similar manner, with the 
following exceptions: the paper, fed from a supply roller, passes over a main roller 
across which a pencil rides, and is taken up by a receiving roller. The paper is long 
enough to accommodate a continuous one-month tide record. Two clocks are used ; one 
to advance the paper by rotating the main roller, and the other to strike hour marks on 
the paper. The receiving roller, which winds the paper, is actuated by a weight sus- 
pended by a cord which is wound around a drum. Friction springs retard the supply 
roll so it will not unwind too fast. A counterpoise weight is suspended by a wire which 
runs over a drum secured to the same shaft as the float-wire drum. This keeps tension 
on the float wire and takes up the slack as the tide rises. In addition to the tide- 
marking pencil, this instrument is equipped with a datum-marking pencil. This is set 
to draw a straight line at the datum height. Scale changes to accommodate various 
ranges of tide are accomplished by using float-wire drums of varying circumference, 
different pencil screw pitch, and corresponding counterpoise weights. 

A number of other methods may be used for observing tidal data. Most important 
is the tide staff. This is a graduated board from which the water height is read at 
regular time intervals. It can be installed vertically or, with properly exaggerated 
graduations, inclined. The latter installation is best used in calm water with small 
range of tide. Other devices for measuring tide include the float gage, tape gage, and 
pipe gage. These are all nonregistering. 
A number of gages have been designed 
to operate on the bottom. Their mecha- 
nisms are actuated by pressure changes 
caused by variations in the depth of water. 
This type of gage is not in general use. 

4010. Current observations are also 
an integral part of hydrographic survey- 
ing. When printed on the chart, the 
information is valuable to navigators, 
especially in channels and other areas of 
limited maneuvering space. Types and 
designs of current meters are so varied that 
only those features which are common to 
most of them will be presented here. 

In general, current speed is deter- 
mined by counting the number of rev- 
olutions of a propeller per unit time. 
FicurE 4010.—A device for measuring current Propeller Lee mat counted in many ways. 

speed. One type is illustrated in figure 4010. 
Direction of the current is indicated 
by one of many methods of determining the heading of the meter relative to a 
compass magnet. The meters are kept headed into the current by fins. 

4011. Drafting instruments.—Certain drafting instruments are of special value in 
plotting the information obtained in hydrographic surveys. Distance measurements in 
chart drafting are taken from a metal diagonal metric scale direct to the nearest 0.0001 
meter. This device consists of a flat. metal bar a little more than one meter long. 
Vertical lines (fig. 4011a) are spaced at intervals of one centimeter (0.01 meter) and 
graduated 0 to 100. To the left of the meter is an additional centimeter with diagonal 
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Figure 401la.—A diagonal metric scale. 


lines permitting measurement to two additional decimal places. Along the bottom 
horizontal line this additional centimeter is divided into ten equal parts. Hundredths 
are obtained by making the measurement on the corresponding horizontal line. Thus, 
a distance of 7.43 centimeters is measured horizontally along line 3, from vertical line 
7 on the right to diagonal line 4 on the left. When the distance is greater than can 
be accommodated by the usual dividers or compasses, beam compasses (fig. 4011b) 
are used. This consists of a wood or metal 
bar on which slide two beam heads earry- 
ing steel points, exchangeable for an inking 
pen or pencil point. A thumb screw on 
each point clamps it in position on the bar, 
and one is equipped with a slow-motion 
screw for fine adjustment. 

A three-arm protractor is used for 
rapid plotting of three-point fixes. It can 
also be used for plotting angles to secondary 
survey stations. The center arm of a 
three-arm protractor is secured to, or a 
part of, a graduated circle. The left and Figure 4011b.—Beam compasses. 
right arms are pivoted about the center 
of this circle and are equipped with clamping devices. A plastic type has a two- 
minute vernier on each movable arm, and angles can be set to the nearest estimated 
one minute. This type is easy and rapid when plotting three-point fixes on signals 
which are comparatively near the boat position. For more precise plotting and 
for fixes on distant signals, the metal protractor (fig. 4011c) is used. The verniers 
of this instrument read to the nearest one minute. A magnifying glass is attached 
to facilitate reading the verniers, and slow motion screws are provided to permit 
fine adjustments. Detachable extension arms are furnished for use on distant 
objects. Since only one arm can be set to small angles down to zero, this instrument 1s 
manufactured in left- and right-hand models, on which the left and right angles, respec- 
tively, may be set to zero. 

Proportional dividers (fig. 4011d) are an aid to transferring measurements between 
charts or other drawings which are not to the same scale. This device consists of two 
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Figure 4011d.—Pro- : ek 
portional dividers. Fiaure 401le.—Spacing dividers. 
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legs, each with a point at each end, and a movable pivot. When the pivot is at the 
middle, the two leg openings are equal. If the pivot is moved toward one end, the leg 
opening at that end is less than at the other, at a fixed ratio. The path of travel of the 
pivot is graduated so that a predetermined ratio can be set on the instrument. 
Spacing dividers (fig. 401le) are useful in subdividing distances into equal parts, 
such as spacing soundings along a line between two boat positions. They are designed 
so that as they are opened, the spaces between points are equal. 


Other, commonly used drawing instruments such as scales, triangles, etc., are also 
used in chart work. 


CHAPTER XLI 
HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEYING 


Introduction 


4101. Hydrography is that science which deals with the measurement and descrip- 
tion of the physical features of the oceans, seas, lakes, rivers, and other waters, and their 
adjoining coastal areas, with particular reference to their use for navigational purposes. 
The process of making the measurements upon which the description depends is called 
surveying. Precise determination and marking of positions on land, and accurate 
measurenient of a reference direction and distance, taking into account the earth’s 
curvature, constitute a geodetic control survey. Measurement of details of water 
areas and appropriate details of adjoining coastal areas is called a hydrographic 
survey. In addition to delineation of coast lines and location and measurement 
of submerged features, a hydrographic survey usually includes measurement of 
magnetic declination (variation) and dip, tides, currents, and meteorological ele- 
ments. Limited surveys may be conducted to satisfy particular requirements. Before 
a hydrographic survey can be conducted, a geodetic control survey may be needed 
if available information does not provide adequate control of positions. 

The principal objective of most hydrographic surveys is to obtain information 
on water areas and adjacent coastal regions, to serve as source material for nautical 
charts, sailing directions or coast pilots, and other nautical publications of value to the 
mariner. The results of the surveys are also used for planning harbor improvements 
and seaplane anchorages; for studies of silting and erosion, oceanographic features, and 
earth sciences; and for military defense projects. 

Nearly 71 percent of the earth’s surface is covered by water. Only a small part of 
this area has been adequately surveyed, and much of the land area has not been accu- 
rately measured. The changes caused by nature and man, and the continual increase in 
requirements of more precise and more nearly automatic systems and methods of 
navigation, render obsolete the charts or surveys once considered adequate. Con- 
sequently, the need for ever more accurate, more complete surveys continues, with 
no end in sight. 

Surveys are usually conducted by personnel who have been given specialized train- 
ing, and are provided with complete equipment. A modern survey ship is shown in 
figure 4101. Detailed information on the conducting of such a survey is given in 
Special Publication No. SP-4, Hydrographic Office Technical Specifications for U.S. 
Naval Surveys and Supplementary Data; and in U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Pub. 
No, 20-2, Hydrographic Manual. The purpose of the present chapter is to acquaint 
the mariner with the principles of surveying, to provide him with sufficient knowledge 
to conduct an exploratory survey (art. 4127) of a previously uncharted area, and to 
obtain and record in suitable form new data for the correction and improvement of 
existing charts. 

4102. Planning a survey.—As in other operations, an efficient and adequate sur- 
vey requires advance preparation. In addition to a knowledge of surveying, one 
should acquaint himself with the available information on the area. A study of all 
available charts, aerial photographs, and written material should be the first step. 


Work sheets or planning charts can be prepared showing the location of principal! 
848 
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Figure 4101.—A modern survey ship, the USS Maury (AGS16). 


landmarks; general configuration of coast lines; tentative anchorage areas, landing 
beaches, and camp sites; probable sites for the erection of signals to mark the various 
stations; and possible tide gage locations. Several copies should be made. 

When the survey craft arrive at the area to be surveyed, several reconnaissance 
parties should be sent out to verify the information on the work sheets or planning 
charts. Tentative anchorage areas should be the first investigated. Protection during 
foul weather is essential to the safety as well as the comfort of the personnel who will 
man the small craft used for inshore soundings. 

In the selection of landing beaches, safety of personnel and equipment is the pri- 
mary consideration. Surf conditions, beach gradients, and bottom characteristics should 
be observed. The convenience of the locations and access to good routes of travel on 
shore are also important. 

The selection of sites for signal marks should be made by an experienced surveyor, 
if one is available. Visibility from the sea is the most important consideration, but 
intervisibility among stations, or with those used for a geodetic control survey, are im- 
portant to the accurate establishment of the positions of the stations. High points and 
conspicuous features of the terrain should be utilized to the fullest extent, not only for 
hydrographic control, but also as aids in controlling aerial photography. A helicopter 
is a valuable aid in making such a study, permitting rapid reconnaissance of the whole 
area. 

Particular care should be exercised in the selection of a tide station. It should be 
located in a protected area where there is little wave action, but where access of sea 
water is adequate and representative of the area. A depth of at least five feet below 
the predicted lowest tide is desirable. The tide gage should be installed on a rigid 
structure, which may have to be constructed if one is not already available. Wharves 
are most frequently used, but the gage should be so located that it will not be damaged 
by operations in the area. 

A decision will have to be made as to whether or not a geodetic control survey is 
needed and, if so, its extent. 
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Geodetic Control Survey 


4103. Origin of survey.—An important requirement of a survey is to establish 
the position of each feature measured. The first step is to determine carefully the 
location of one reference point. This should be established as accurately as circum- 
stances permit, for all other positions are located relative to this one point, called the 
origin. Any error in the origin is carried over to the entire survey. 

If an accurate land survey has been made in the vicinity, the origin of the new 
survey might be determined with respect to the earlier survey, so that there will be 
no discontinuity between surveys. If this method is not available, an astronomical 
position is customarily obtained. 

4104. Astronomical observations are made by the best method available. The 
most accurate available in the field is generally by astrolabe (art. 4002). Both lati- 
tude and longitude are determined by a single set of observations. If a direction 
theodolite (art. 4004) is used, latitude and longitude are determined separately and 
somewhat less accurately. If neither of these methods is available, position is deter- 
mined by the best available means. However careful the measurement, all astro- 
nomical positions are subject to a possible error due to deflection of the vertical (art. 
1610). 

Surveyors generally time observations by means of a chronometer rated to side- 
real time, and set approximately to GST. The chronometer error on GST is deter- 
mined by finding the GST at the time of comparison (using the American Ephemeris 
and Nautical Almanac) and comparing this with the reading of the chronometer. 
Usually, the longitude of an assumed position is converted to time units and combined 
algebraically with the chronometer error (or correction) on GST to find chronometer 
error (or correction) on LST. Thus, if the chronometer is 81582 fast on GST and the 
longitude is 5°06™23°4 east (76°35’51"0E), the chronometer is 4°58™0882 slow on 
lig 

For survey accuracy, the Nautical Almanac does not provide sufficiently precise 
data. The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac or other source should be used. 
If observations are timed by sidereal time, local hour angle is found by subtracting right 
ascension (art. 1426) from LST. Similarly, the sight reduction methods commonly 
used by navigators are not sufficiently precise for use in surveying. In general, only 
those computations necessary to the conducting of the survey are made in the field. 
All of the data should be sent to the appropriate government charting agency, where 
detailed computations are made to check and perhaps refine those already made, and 
to supply the additional answers needed for interpreting and utilizing the information. 
The important part of the field work is to make all measurements carefully and accu- 
rately, and supply all needed data, suitably labeled, so that the end products will be 
reliable. All measurements should be made to a higher order of precision than in 
ordinary navigation. 

4105. Observation by astrolabe.—The astrolabe is set up and carefully leveled. 
Star lists are available to indicate the name and constellation, right ascension, magni- 
tude, azimuth, and local sidereal time at which various stars will have the desired alti- 
tude, neglecting refraction. A body near the prime vertical should be observed first 
to provide a check on the local sidereal time, which is used for timing observations. 
As each additional star approaches the fixed altitude of the astrolabe, the observer 
picks it up and centers it in the lower power eyepiece. He then shifts to the higher- 
power eyepiece, and as the body reaches the fixed altitude, he presses a telegraph key, 


recording a mark on a chronometer-chronograph record tape. If available, about 100 
celestial bodies are thus measured. 
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About ten or 12 of these stars, well distributed in azimuth around the entire hori- 
zon, are selected. The zenith distance of each star is computed for the time of obser- 
vation. Computation is customarily made by means of the navigational triangle; 
assumed latitude, meridian angle, and declination of the body being known. With a 
good assumed position, the computed zenith distance of most bodies will be greater 
than that indicated by the astrolabe used (30° for a 60° astrolabe; 45° for a 45° astro- 
labe) because of refraction. The differences in zenith distances, computed minus 
assumed (30° or 45°), are plotted as distances in seconds of arc along the azimuth line 
of the body, from the assumed position. A negative difference is plotted along the 
reciprocal of the azimuth line. At the points so determined, lines are drawn perpen- 
dicular to the azimuth lines. These are lines of position. If they are accurate, they 
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Figure 4105.—A typical plot of astrolabe observations. 


are tangent to a circle which can be drawn within the figure formed by them. The 
radius of the circle is the constant error of observation, the principal component of 
which is refraction. The center of the circle is the position of the observer. Its lati- 
tude and longitude can be found by applying corrections to the assumed position. For 
highly accurate results, a correction is applied for convergency of the meridians. A 
typical plot of astrolabe observations is shown in figure 4105. 

4106. Observation by direction theodolite-—When accuracy requirements are less 
exacting, as for a magnetic observation station, a position can be obtained in consider- 
ably less time by means of a direction theodolite. 

Zenith distances of two stars are measured when they are within 5° of the prime 
vertical (one east, the other west) and their altitudes do not differ by more than 1°. 
If convenient, a minimum altitude of 30° should be used. Two sets of such observa- 
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tions are made, each observation being carefully timed. The meridian angle at the 
time of observation can be computed by time sight formula (art. 2106). This can be 
converted to LHA, which can then be compared with GHA to determine longitude. 
Surveyors generally compute local sidereal time and compare this with the Greenwich 
sidereal time of the observation. 

The selection of stars near the prime vertical can be made by measuring the hori- 
zontal angle from Polaris or any other star near the meridian. 

Latitude is determined from theodolite observations of northerly and southerly 
stars near the celestial meridian. In north latitude, Polaris is usually used for the 
northerly star. The two stars should have altitudes which do not differ by more than 
1°, and should be within about 2° (azimuth) of the meridian. 

4107. High-latitude observations.—The methods described in articles 4105 and 
4106 are unsuitable in high latitudes because of the nearly-horizontal apparent motion 
of celestial bodies, and the continuous daylight during the summer, when surveys are 
customarily conducted. 

The method usually employed is to set up a direction theodolite and observe the 
zenith distance of the sun at approximately hourly intervals. Timing is probably best 
done by means of a stop watch, which is started at the moment of observation and 
stopped at a convenient chronometer time shortly thereafter. Chronometer time at 
comparison minus the interval recorded by stop watch is the chronometer time of the 
observation. The chronometer should be checked by radio time tick immediately 
before and after observations, and the difference in chronometer error distributed 
evenly over the period of observation. 

Local hour angle is determined and converted to meridian angle. With assumed 
latitude, declination, and meridian angle, the zenith distance of the sun is computed. 
This is compared with the observed value corrected for refraction. The difference is 
used to plot the line of position as in ordinary navigation. Since zenith distances are 
used, a greater computed value results in a toward situation. The navigator may find 
it less confusing to convert all zenith distances to the more familiar altitudes. If all 
observations and computations are completely accurate and the actual refraction does 
not vary from that used in the computation, all lines of position will intersect at a 
common point. However, this is rarely the case, and the center of the plotted figure 
is used, as in ordinary navigation. 

4108. Direction.—A reference direction for a survey is established by carefully 
determining the angle between a meridian and the straight line connecting two prom- 
inently marked points. The angle is measured clockwise from south, as astronomers 
usually measure azimuth. This direction is determined at one of the marks by 
observation of the azimuth of a celestial body. The reference direction, which a 
navigator would call a “bearing”? (measured from south), of the second mark from the 
observer is customarily referred to by surveyors as an “azimuth.” 

Azimuth is established by observation of a celestial body. A body having a 
nearly constant azimuth during the period of observation is the most desirable to use. 
In the northern hemisphere (except in very low or high latitudes) Polaris is ideal for 
this purpose. For maximum accuracy, it should be observed when it is at its greatest 
horizontal distance from the north celestial pole, for at this time its movement is most 
nearly vertical and the least change in azimuth occurs. If another body is used, it 
should be observed when its motion is most nearly vertical. A body that crosses the 
prime vertical should be observed when its meridian angle is 90°. For a body that 
does not cross the prime vertical (declination greater than the latitude of the 
observer, and of the same name), the desired condition occurs when the body is 
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nearest the prime vertical. This time can be determined by means of table 25, or 
by an inspection table such as H.O. Pub. No. 214. When H.O. Pub. No. 214 is 
used, the desired condition is indicated by a number of identical, or nearly identical, 
azimuth angles in consecutive entries in a column. The meridian angle at the most 
favorable moment can be converted to LHA, and this to GHA, which can be used with 
an almanac or the ephemeris to determine the time to make the observation (art. 
2107). 

Azimuth is determined by measuring the horizontal angle between the celestial 
body and the mark indicating the second place, using a theodolite. The azimuth of 
the celestial body is computed to the nearest 071, and the horizontal angle is added 
(subtracted if measured counterclockwise from the body) to determine the desired 
azimuth. For best results, celestial bodies having low altitudes should be selected, if 
such are available. 

A direction measured at the same point at which an astronomical longitude is 
determined is called a Laplace azimuth. Positions and directions at a second place, 
determined by a series of measurements of direction or distance, or both, do not, in 
general, coincide with values obtained by astronomical observation at the second sta- 
tion because of a difference in deflection of the vertical at the two places. The position 
as determined by a series of measurements from a ‘‘known”’ position is called a geodetic 
position. The geodetic azimuth differs from the astronomical azimuth by the 
amount of the Laplace correction, which is equal to (Ag—Aq) sin Le, where A, is the 
astronomical longitude, Xg is the geodetic longitude, and Lg is the geodetic latitude. 
The accumulated error in a series of measurements is far greater in azimuth than in 
longitude. The Laplace correction, which assumes all the error is in the computed 
geodetic azimuth and none in the computed geodetic longitude, is applied to the 
astronomical azimuth at the second place to find the corrected geodetic azimuth. 

4109. The base line.—Following the determination of a single accurate position 
and a reference direction, the length of a base line is measured, to serve as the basis for 
other measurements of distance. The length of the base line should be at least one-fifth 
that of the average side of the principal network of lines of the survey. 

The length of the base line should be determined as accurately as equipment and 
conditions permit. For field surveys conducted by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office, the maximum error is specified as one part in 150,000. This is one foot in about 
25 nautical miles, or about half an inch per nautical mile. The probable error (art. 
2904) specified is one part in 500,000. 

For such accuracy a carefully calibrated, low-expansion-coefficient, Invar tape is 
used under a standard tension which allows for sag and stretching. Corrections are 
applied for temperature, height above sea level, and inclination (if the ground is not 
level). With standard professional methods this accuracy can be obtained over moder- 
ately rough terrain with slopes up to 20°. The base line is divided into sections about 
one kilometer (a little more than half a nautical mile) in length. Each section is meas- 
ured in each direction, using separate tapes, if available. It may be necessary to clear 
the line of brush or other growth to provide an unobstructed view. Stakes are driven at 
each tape length, and the distance between stakes is measured. A precise level (art. 
4006) is used to determine the inclination. In making the measurement, care should 
be exercised to prevent kinks, abrasion, and tension greater than that prescribed. 

The measurement of a base line can require a considerable amount of time. An 
approximate length can be determined quickly by means of a subtense bar (art. 4007) 
or even by a stadia, making the measurements in lengths of about 300 feet. Results 
obtained in this way are sufficiently accurate for graphic plotting done in the craft 
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running sounding lines. If later measurement indicates the need for adjustment, this 
can be provided by multiplying all distances by the ratio of accurate distance to pre- 
liminary distance. For a plot, only the scale need be changed. 

If the survey covers a limited area, as a harbor, a single base line is sufficient. 
However, if the survey is to extend over a considerable area, additional base lines are 
needed as checks. 

4110. Triangulation—A network or chain of triangles with vertices at selected 
points on the ground is established in the area to be surveyed. In the selection of these 
points, which are commonly called stations, consideration is given to both topographic 
features and geometric factors. By carefully measuring the angles at the vertices of 
each triangle and using these measurements together with the position of the origin of 
the survey, and the length and direction of the base line, one is able to compute the 
position of each station. This forms a triangulation net (fig. 4110) covering the area 
and serving as the framework or skeleton to which all other positions are referred. The 
stations should be selected carefully to provide a strong net. This net, with its refer- 
ence to the origin and observed azimuth, is called the geodetic control of the survey. 
Those control points which are used for fixing position during survey of the water area 
constitute the hydrographic control. 

4111. Trilateration—If a network of lines similar to a triangulation net is estab- 
lished by measuring the length of each line instead of the angles between lines, the process 
is called trilateration, and the system of lines is called a trilateration net. If lengths are 
measured by tape, as explained in article 4109, this is a time-consuming and often diffi- 
cult or impossible process. However, with the development of electronic methods of 
measuring distance, trilateration became a practical method. In periods of low visi- 
bility, or where lines are too long for visual observation (as between off-lying islands and 
the shore), it may be the only method available. 

4112. Traverse.—In some areas the best, or only available, method is by measuring 
both direction and distance of a series of lines. This is a traverse. It might be used 
where a clear view of one station is not available from others, or along an irregular beach. 
The application is usually limited, so that a traverse is generally somewhat subsidiary 
to the main triangulation or trilateration. 

In planning a traverse, one should select a route affording reasonably long legs as 
free as possible from obstacles. When the traverse is used to connect two parts of a 
net, reciprocal directions should be measured at the two ends, to provide a check. This 
provides two routes by which a line of the triangulation or trilateration can be carried 
through to a line of the traverse. Where the traverse follows a route with many curves, 
as along a stream or beach, it should be connected to the main triangulation or tri- 
lateration net at several points. If this is not practicable, an azimuth line should be 
established between points several legs apart, so that directions can be carried forward 
with greater accuracy. AJ] main traverse stations should be permanently marked, but 
intermediate stations need not be permanently established. 

4113. Signals.—As each station is established, a conspicuous structure or signal 
is constructed or designated to mark the site. It is essential that the signal be accur- 
ately centered over the station, which for principal stations is marked by a bronze 
marker set in concrete. The signals take different forms depending upon the distance 
over which they are to be seen, obstructions, the need for identification, background, 
and the availability of existing structures. The shape, target area, and color are 
factors to be considered. The color is selected with particular reference to the back- 
ground. The three types of signal most used for principal stations are: 

Tower. A tower is used when needed to clear obstructions, where the distance is 
so great that the curvature of the earth is a consideration, or where a smaller target 
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Figure 4110.—A typical triangulation net. 


might not be sufficiently conspicuous. The type of tower generally used is an open- 
framework, prefabricated structure of galvanized steel, which can be assembled rapidly 
by an experienced crew (fig. 4113a). It consists of an inner tower to furnish instrument 
support, and an outer independent structure to support a platform for the observer. 
The tower is constructed in sections, to a maximum height of 113 feet. It can be made 
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smaller by omitting one or more of the bottom sections. Part of the outside may be 
covered with cloth to make it more conspicuous. 

Tripod. A wooden tripod (fig. 4113b) is the signal used most frequently when 
the observer has good visibility from the ground. Usually, the lumber is cut aboard 
ship and assembled at the site. It is generally about 25 to 30 feet high and covered 
with cloth or provided with latticed lumber to make it more conspicuous. It is firmly 
anchored and guyed by wires as necessary. 

Existing structures. Conspicuous church spires, chimneys, flagpoles, lighthouses, 
etc., can be used. For a complex structure, the specific part used should be specified. 
If there is any reasonable possibility of confusion, as when several chimneys are close 
together, the structure should be avoided. When an existing structure is used, a 
permanent marker is not installed. Usually it is necessary to observe from some point 
nearby, called an eccentric point, and provide a correction to the observations made 
from the station. This is done by measuring (1) the distance (D) between the structure 


Figure 4113a.—A tower survey signal. Figure 4113b.—A tripod survey signal. 


and the point of observation; and (2) the angle (a), at the point of observation, between 
a line to the structure and one to another signal, at an approximate distance (s) from 
the site. The correction (C) in seconds of arc to be applied to the direction of the 
distant station observed is then 

_Dsm «a 

oS Sill, 


Secondary signals for intermediate stations may be improvised from any suitable 
material available. Examples are a single pole with cross-lattice work or a flag, a 
whitewashed tree trunk or rock, a whitewashed box or barrel filled with stones or 
earth and surmounted by a flag, a piece of sheeting wrapped around a bush, etc. 

It is common practice to give each station a short name, for easy identification. 

4114. Records.—It is of importance that measurements be made carefully, and 
that complete records be kept. Each observer should be provided with a notebook in 
which to make notes as the survey progresses. At the end of each period of observa- 
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tion these notes should be converted to good form for the permanent record of the 
survey. 

All information should be evaluated as it is received. In many instances this 
requires at least preliminary computations to determine whether the work is of accept- 
able accuracy. Surveyors usually measure distances in meters to the nearest 0.01 
meter and angles to the nearest 0”1, and compute geodetic positions to the nearest 
0°01. In a triangle formed by survey lines, the three angles should equal 180° plus 
the spherical excess due to curvature of the earth. This amounts to about 070175 per 
square nautical mile of area. If facilities are not available for computation, large- 
scale, carefully drawn plots may suffice. As the various positions are determined, 
they are plotted on a polyconic projection (art. 315). Any results that seem incon- 
sistent with others should be measured again. 

A complete description of each station, preferably with a sketch, should be pre- 
pared. It is generally desirable that preliminary descriptions be prepared indepen- 
dently by two observers, who should then collaborate in preparing the final descrip- 
tion. This information may be needed if the station is to be reoccupied, perhaps many 
years later. 

When a regular survey party is sent out, it is provided with standard computation 
forms, tables, and blank books for recording observations, as well as the instruments 
and other equipment needed to do the work. Others make the best use of whatever 
is available. 

When the survey is completed, all of the records are forwarded to the government 
agency responsible for charting the area. For United States personnel, this is the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey for United States territory, and the U. S. Navy 
Hydrographic Office for foreign areas. 


Hydrographic Survey 


4115. Control.—Hydrographic surveys differ in several respects from geodetic 
control surveys. The surface of the water is relatively flat, and the water obscures 
vision of the relief of the bottom. As a result, sharp discontinuities in the bottom 
level, such as pinnacles, might escape detection. Permanent stations are not estab- 
lished at sea, and the lack of a stable platform precludes precision measurement of 
angles with the type of equipment used ashore. Measurement of distances by tape 
is impractical over water. 

The principal function of a hydrographic survey is to determine depths of water. 
The positions at which soundings are obtained are determined by reference to estab- 
lished points on shore. In addition to locating the points at their correct geographical 
positions, this practice results in the land and marine features being in correct rela- 
tionship to each other. This is an important consideration because the marine navi- 
gator near a coast also locates himself relative to the land, in many instances using the 
same landmarks used by the surveyor. 

The means used for determining the position of the sounding craft is called 
control. The two kinds of hydrographic control in common use are visual and elec- 
tronic. At great distances from the shore, celestial navigation might be used. 

4116. Visual control is the determination of position by visual reference to con- 
spicuous landmarks. The most commonly used method is to obtain horizontal sex- 
tant angles and plot the position by means of a three-arm protractor (art. 4011). This 
is called the three-point fix method. 

Any conspicuous object which has been accurately located can be used. Geo- 
detic control survey signals might be available. Natural objects such as prominent 
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trees or sharp mountain peaks are often used. Existing structures such as lighthouses 
and church steeples make satisfactory marks. When marks are not available at desired 
locations, a signal might be constructed. The type most commonly used is a single 
mast 20 to 30 feet high, to which three triangular skirts are attached at angles of 120° 
to each other (fig. 4116). A flag of distinctive color may be attached to the top to aid 
in identification. Floating signals may be used in shoal areas to extend control be- 
yond the limits of shore visibility. The signal generally used consists of a mast pro- 
vided with skirts or wooden slats, and supported 
on an anchored floating structure. The location of 
such a signal should be checked frequently, as it 
might be displaced by wind and wave action. 

The distance between signals depends upon the 
scale of the survey, general contour, and visibility. 
In general, signals should be one-half to one mile 
apart for harbor and anchorage surveys, and one to 
two miles apart for coastal surveys. 

The signals used for hydrographic surveys are 
normally positioned by reference to geodetic control 
survey stations. This is usually done by one of the 
following methods: 

Intersection of bearing lines from three or more 
stations, the position being determined either by 
computation or plotting. 

Resection by observing the bearing of three or 
Ficure 4116.—A single mast survey More stations from the position to be determined. 

signal. Traverse from established stations. 
A “ship-shore’’? method is occasionally used. 
Horizontal sextant angles between the signal to be located and an established point 
are observed aboard ship at the same instant that the shore party measures angles 
from known points to locate the ship. 

4117. Electronic control is used in periods of low visibility, and beyond the range 
of normal visibility from shore. Any electronic positioning system meeting the ac- 
curacy requirements might be used. Those which have been extensively used are 
radio acoustic ranging (art. 1205); radar (art. 1208), usually with transponder beacons 
(art. 1108); shoran (art. 1213); electronic position indicator (art. 1213); Lorac (art 
1310); Decca (art. 1309); and Raydist (arts. 1214, 1311). Radio acoustic ranging, 
electronic position indicator, and radar are no longer in common use for control. 

To provide survey accuracy, the electronic equipment should be accurately tuned 
and calibrated, and should be operated within the closest practicable tolerances. 

The direct ranging methods (radio acoustic ranging, radar, shoran, and electronic 
position indicator) provide results that can be used without special equipment. Ranges 
are usually plotted by means of a number of concentric circular arcs drawn in advance 
on the plotting sheet, or in some cases by means of a beam compass and a diagonal 
metric scale (art. 4011). The accuracy of such readings varies with conditions, but 
about the best that can be expected for single readings is 15 yards for shoran, 75 yards 
for electronic position indicator, and 150 yards for radar with transponder beacons. 

The hyperbolic systems (Lorac, Decca, and Raydist) require location of the hyper- 
bolas. These are plotted at intervals, and intermediate values are obtained by inter- 
polation. The accuracy of these systems varies with position relative to the 
transmitters, but is sufficient for offshore surveys. 
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4118. Plotting sheets.—When the approximate extent of the area to be surveyed 
has been determined, a master plotting sheet is prepared, usually on the polyconic 
projection (art. 315). The scale depends upon the contour and the amount of detail 
to be shown. As the various items of information are determined, they are plotted on 
this survey sheet. Smaller sheets are prepared for use of the parties conducting the 
survey. Close to the beach these are of the same scale as the master sheet, but farther 
out they may be of smaller scale. These smaller sheets may be called boat sheets, 
ship sheets, shore line sheets, etc., as appropriate. 

4119. Topography.—The positions of the shore line, streams, mountains, hills, 
etc., may be available from a land survey. If this information is not available, it is 
determined as part of the hydrographic survey. 

The position of the shore line is best determined by means of vertical aerial photog- 
raphy (ch. XLIII). If this method is not available, positions are obtained, usually by 
horizontal sextant angles, at short intervals along the beach. The beach line is sketched 
in through the established points. 

Inland features are located by horizontal sextant angles or by transit angles from 
triangulation stations. The heights of hills near the shore can be determined by 
vertical angle measurement and table 9 (or more accurately by computation), or by 
difference in the reading of a barometer, using table 11 or the formula of article 3707. 
If enough information is available, contours should be sketched in. The location of a 
summit should be indicated by a dot, and the height indicated by a number. 

4120. Hydrographic features.—Depth is determined by running a series of parallel 
sounding lines. Usually, these are run normal to the general trend of the beach, but 
in areas of shoals or other dangers, they should be run in such direction as to provide 
the best indication of the bottom features. The sounding lines should be spaced at 
intervals of two-tenths of an inch on the plotting sheet. Check lines should be run 
perpendicular to the main group, at intervals of perhaps two inches on the plot. When 
these sheets are prepared, the desired lines should be drawn lightly in pencil to serve 
as a guide to the sounding craft. Bottom samples should be taken at intervals of not 
more than two inches on the plotting sheet, except in depths greater than 50 fathoms, 
where bottom samples normally are not taken unless required for the oceanographic 
aspects of the survey. 

In shoal water and sheltered areas, sounding lines are run by small craft. Farther 
from shore larger craft, including the survey ship itself, run the lines. 

For harbor and anchorage surveys, the scale of the plotting sheets is generally 
1:5,000, 1:10,000, or occasionally 1:25,000. A fix should be obtained every two minutes. 
Soundings should preferably be obtained by a recording echo sounder, to provide a 
bottom profile. Every 15 seconds the sounding should be recorded in a sounding book 
provided for this purpose. If the depth is not greater than 11 fathoms, soundings should 
be recorded to the nearest foot. For greater depths, the nearest one-half fathom is 
sufficient. 

For channel surveys, the scale of the plotting sheet may be 1:10,000, 1:25,000, or 
even 1:50,000 in some cases. Fixes should be obtained at intervals of two minutes, and 
soundings recorded every 15 seconds unless the scale of the survey is 1:50,000, when 
every 30 seconds should suffice. 

For coastal surveys, the scale should be about 1:50,000 to a depth of 20 fathoms, 
1:100,000 between 20 and 100 fathoms, and 1:250,000 for greater depths. The in- 
terval between fixes should be about three, five, or ten minutes, respectively, for the 
three scales. Soundings should be recorded every 30 seconds for a 1:50,000 plot, and 
every minute for smaller scales. 
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Sometimes it is necessary to sound an area well offshore, as a bank in the open 
sea. The individual circumstances govern the choice of technique to use. Control is 
provided by the best means available. If the area is beyond the range of the electronic 
position indicator, celestial navigation or loran might be used. If the water is sufficiently 
shoal to permit anchoring, a relatively large number of observations might be made to 
establish one position from which others can be determined. Open ocean surveys are 
further discussed in chapter XLII. 

In any hydrographic survey, an area in which the existence of a shoal or other 
obstruction is suspected should be sounded thoroughly by a number of closely spaced 
lines, to be reasonably certain that the least depths have been found and their positions 
accurately determined. The surest way of determining that the least depth has been 
found is to use a wire drag. This is particularly important in rocky or coral areas, 
where individual pinnacles may not be found by sounding, however thorough. Basic- 
ally, a drag consists of a submerged horizontal “ground wire’ suspended by upright 
wires from buoys and held at a constant depth by weights and submerged floats. The 
ground wire is towed over the area between two vessels, and will strike or hang on 
obstructions extending above the depth at which it is towed. If the ground wire 
rides up over the obstruction, the fact is indicated by the falling over of the supporting 
buoys. The depth at which the ground wire is towed can be varied by altering the 
length of the upright wires. The depth usually used is 42 feet. The wire drag was 
developed by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. A detailed description of the 
construction and use of the device is given in Publication No. 20-1 of that organization. 
Since wire drag surveys are costly and time-consuming, they are normally used only 
in critical areas such as important harbors, anchorages, and channels. 

A pier and its surrounding area should be surveyed carefully. Its direction and 
dimensions should be established accurately. Hand lead soundings should be taken 
every 20 feet along the face of the pier. Additional sounding lines should be run 
parallel to the pier at distances of 20, 40, and 60 feet. 

In general, a small stream is sufficiently surveyed for chart purposes if a few lines 
of soundings are run in the navigable part, parallel to the principal reaches, with an 
estimate of the distances to each shore. However, individual circumstances should 
govern. 

4121. Tide and tidal current observations.—Tide observations should begin as soon 
as practicable, using the appropriate equipment (art. 4009). A permanent tide station 
may be installed, but more often temporary stations are used in surveying. If the 
area to be surveyed is extensive, or if local conditions indicate a possible wide variation 
in tidal conditions at different points in the area, several stations should be established 
at representative points. Observations should continue throughout the period of the 
survey, or longer if practicable. It is desirable that the period of observation extend 
over an entire synodical month (29% days). 

A sufficient number of tidal current observations should be made to establish the 
current pattern for the area, with particular reference to the direction and maximum 
speed in the principal channels, and the times of all maximum speeds and slacks. 

If a current meter (art. 4010) is not available, observations can be made by an 
improvised method. A current pole consists of a pole weighted so as to float vertically, 
and having a log line attached. The pole is placed in the water from an anchored 
vessel or fixed point, and permitted to drift with the current. The amount of drift 
in a timed interval can be determined by measuring the length of line paid out. A 
simple computation can be used to convert this to speed. The direction can be deter- 
mined by noting the direction the log line tends. This method is particularly adapted 
to current measurement at the anchorage of the survey ship. In the channels, a 
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launch can be permitted to drift with the current, its position being determined at 
short intervals by horizontal sextant angles and three-arm protractor, or other suitable 
method. Occasionally, current can be measured by water-soluble dyes. 

4122. Magnetic measurements.—lIf specialized magnetic instruments are avail- 
able, a magnetic observatory can be set up ashore to determine all magnetic elements 
for which equipment is available. Observations might continue throughout the period 
of the survey. If such equipment is not available, a magnetic compass might be taken 
ashore, free from the deviating influence of the vessel, and the variation determined 
by carefully measuring the magnetic direction of any accurately measured line of the 
survey. If no such line is available, magnetic azimuths of the sun or other celestial 
body can be measured and compared with the computed true azimuth at the same 
instants. A dip needle might be available to measure the magnetic dip. 

It is desirable to take readings at a number of places, to check for anomalies. In 
the water areas, anomalies which affect variation can be detected by steering a steady 
course and measuring the compass bearings of established shore points from a series 
of known positions as the vessel proceeds. These can then be compared with computed 
or measured true directions to determine compass error, which should remain essentially 
constant as long as the course remains unchanged. 

At the principal shore station, observations should preferably continue over the 
period of the survey, to eliminate the effects of any magnetic disturbances. Because of 
possible diurnal change, readings should be taken at different times during the day. 
If this is not practicable, readings are best made at about noon. 

4123. Geographic names.—The correct names and spellings of all named places 
and features in the area covered by the survey should be determined from reliable 
local sources, noting any established variations. Full information on names should 
be submitted with the survey records. 

4124. Aids to navigation.—The location of each aid to navigation should be deter- 
mined carefully. A description of the aid should be prepared and, if lighted, its 
characteristics should be timed. Any discrepancies between actual conditions and 
information given in the light lists or sailing directions should be noted. The promi- 
nence of the aids with respect to their backgrounds should be observed, and any advis- 
able precautions with respect to the aids should be recorded. Lines of demarkation 
between color sectors should be measured carefully. The directions and lengths of 
ranges should be measured. If aids are moved from time to time because of changes 
in hydrographic features or seasonal ice or weather conditions, detailed information 
should be recorded. Signal stations and other prominent landmarks which might be 
useful to a navigator should be located and described. 

4125. Miscellaneous information.—In addition to the various measurements, 
descriptive information forms an important part of a hydrographic survey. This is 
useful in the interpretation of the measurements, and it provides a major source of 
information for notes on the charts, and for compilation of sailing directions or coast 
pilots. The amount and detail of the information to be collected varies with individual 
circumstances. The surveyor should be alert to note any items that should be included, 
recording the appropriate details as they come to his attention. Even negative infor- 
mation is helpful when it answers a question that might logically come to the mind of 
the mariner. Examples of the items that might be included are: 

Errors, omissions, or ambiguous statements in publications such as sailing directions 
or light lists. 

A description of the general trend, features, and aspect of the coast as it is ap- 
proached. This description might well be supplemented with pictures or radar scope 
photographs from stated positions and heights. 
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The color and extent of discolored water. 

The nature and extent of meteorological and seasonal influences. 

The kind and type of ice. 

The location of fishing stakes, nets, and fishing boat operations. 

The location, landing places, and shore markers of submarine cables; and the 
location and height of overhead cables. 

The location of ferry crossings and other areas where local traffic may be heavy. 

The location of restricted or military operating areas, with a statement of the regu- 
lations pertaining to them. 

The location and extent of overfalls, rips, etc. 

A description of the various awash dangers at various stages of the tide. 

The location and nature of all wrecks, with all pertinent information regarding 
their visibility, depth, markers, etc. 

Whether or not channels are dredged, and the probability of their filling with 
sediment. 

Safe speed to use through channels, confined waters, etc. 

Suitability of anchorages with respect to holding qualities, availability of mooring 
buoys, freedom from obstructions, direction and speed of wind and currents, amount and 
direction of swell, etc. 

Location and description of special anchorages, with the regulations concerning 
their use. 

Prevalence of fog and other visibility-limiting phenomena. 

Any needed explanatory information on tides and currents. 

The appearance and effect of mirages, abnormal refraction, phosphorescent seas, 
etc. 

Local harbor regulations. 

Port and aerodrome facilities. 

Pertinent information regarding shore settlements. 

4126. Records.—As information is collected, it should be evaluated and incor- 
porated in the one master record. Each item should be verified as it is recorded. When 
the survey has been completed, the smooth copy of the completed information should 
be sent to the appropriate government charting agency. When an acknowledgement 
of the receipt of this information is received, the additional records such as sounding 
books, angle books, etc., should be forwarded. 


Limited Surveys 


4127. Exploratory survey.—When time or lack of equipment does not permit, or 
where desired results do not justify the carrying out of a standard geodetic control or 
hydrographic survey, a limited exploratory survey may be conducted. This might be 
an advance investigation to determine the desirability of making a full detailed survey, 
an operation to make a preliminary chart of an anchorage, an investigation of a reported 
shoal, etc. The principles and techniques in general conform to those described earlier 
in this chapter, but are adapted to meet the requirements, instrument limitations, and 
training of personnel. This is the type of survey that might well be assigned to a 
nonsurvey vessel. 

i When the area to be surveyed is covered by maps or charts of reasonable relia- 
bility, it is customary to establish the origin of the survey by scaling the position of one 
landmark from the chart. When this source of information is not available, the origin 
might be determined by careful measurement of electronic or celestial information 
needed for a position. If the position is determined from celestial observations ashore, 
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a theodolite or transit should be used if available. If it is not, an artificial horizon might 
be used with a sextant. It is desirable to observe at least 12 bodies well distributed 
around the horizon. At sea, it is desirable to anchor, or remain in the vicinity of an 
anchored aid to navigation. 

A reference direction is best determined by astronomical means. If a theodolite or 
transit is not available, a sextant might be used with a body at low altitude, measure- 
ment being made of the horizontal angle. If visibility limitations or available time does 
not permit, a gyro compass might be used, as follows: With the ship at anchor, bearings 
of an observer on shore are observed. The observer measures the horizontal angle 
between the ship’s gyro repeater used for the observation, and a landmark, using a 
theodolite, transit, or sextant. The reciprocal of the gyro repeater bearing, with the 
measured angle applied, is the direction from the observer to the landmark. 

If the length of the base line cannot be measured by one of the methods described 
in article 4109, an approximation of sufficient accuracy for some purposes might be 
determined by measurement from the ship, using any available means, such as radar. 
Either of two methods might be used. A base line across navigable water might be 
selected. As the ship steams across the base line the distance to each shore station is 
measured. The least sum of the two distances is the length of the base line. The 
average of several such determinations should be used. By the second method, the 
distance to a single shore station is measured. At thé same moment, an observer at the 
shore station measures the angle between the ship’s radar antenna and a second shore 
station. At the second station an observer measures the angle between the antenna and 
the first shore station. With this information, the length of the line between the two 
shore stations can be computed. 

If triangulation is needed, it is carried out as accurately as time and equipment 
permit. If horizontal sextant angles are used, the stations should be at nearly the 
same height if practicable. 

An essential part of an exploratory survey of a harbor or anchorage is to delineate 
the shore line and coastal topography as accurately and completely as time permits. 
The quickest and best method is to use vertical aerial photography, if available. If 
this is used, established control points should be marked and described. If this method 
is not available, a reasonably accurate method is to run a traverse along the beach. 
A quick method of obtaining a rough approximation consists of determining radar 
bearings and distances to a number of shore points, from an anchored ship, and sketch- 
ing in the shore line. A photograph or trace of a radar PPI presentation is another 
possibility. 

Heights might be determined by transit or sextant angles, or by air search radar, 
with table 9. 

Sounding lines are run as close together as conditions and time permit. Fixes are 
obtained by horizontal sextant angles, cross bearings, or radar at such intervals as 
warranted by the requirements of the survey and available time and equipment. Fixes 
at three-minute intervals are commonly used in harbor areas. The position of a sound- 
ing boat might be determined relative to the anchored survey ship, using radar. The 
sounding lines should be run in a systematic manner, with shoal areas being given 
extra attention. Soundings should be plotted directly on the work sheet, and fathom 
curves sketched in as the information becomes available. 

Tide and current observations should be made as completely as time and condi- 
tions permit. A tide staff is usually used with half-hourly readings of the height. 
Current is usually measured by an improvised current pole (art. 4121). 

A complete and accurate record should be made and forwarded to the appropriate 
government authority upon completion of the work. 
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4128. Running survey.—A limited survey can be conducted as a ship steams 
along a coast. The position at the beginning of the run is determined as accurately 
as conditions permit. If accurately charted landmarks are not available, it may be 
possible to send a landing party ashore to establish a good astronomical position. 

As the survey progresses, the ship steams at a safe distance from the shore, deter- 
mining its courses and speeds as accurately as practicable. Natural ranges may be 
available from time to time to provide good courses. If charted shore objects are 
available, frequent fixes can be determined and the dead reckoning between them 
adjusted to avoid gaps in the plot. As the ship proceeds, continuous soundings are 
taken, preferably by a recording echo sounder. Bottom samples are taken at frequent 
intervals if conditions permit, and if required. 

If the shore has not been accurately surveyed and charted, positions of various 
prominent landmarks are established by a series of horizontal sextant angles or bear- 
ings, or by radar, as the vessel proceeds. A minimum of three readings should be 
made on each object, so that its plotted position will be reasonably accurate, and to be 
sure of identification. Since errors in this method are cumulative—the positions of 
landmarks being established from the ship, and then future positions of the ship 
established by means of the same landmarks—it is desirable to make all measurements 
as accurately as practicable. Generally it is best to steam at moderate and constant 
speed, stopping only if this contributes to the establishment of better positions. 

If available, one or more launches might proceed along parallel courses between 
the ship and the shore to obtain additional lines of soundings. Their positions might 
be determined by a series of bearing and distance measurements, as by radar, or what- 
ever means are available. These launches can collect additional information regarding 
the shore line and beach topography. Under some conditions a launch might contrib- 
ute most to the survey by proceeding at will, obtaining angles and making sketches 
and notes, rather than taking soundings. With a recording echo sounder it might 
serve both functions. 

All observations should be recorded, and all positions plotted as soon as received, 
so that apparent errors might be corrected while the landmarks are still visible. Be- 
cause of the approximate nature of the survey, a large scale plotting sheet is not justi- 
fied, a scale of 1:100,000 usually being adequate. Sketches and descriptions of various 
details along the coast can serve useful purposes later. If shore parties are landed, 
distingvishing marks might be established at some points. The amount of detail 
recorded depends primarily upon the time available, and perhaps upon the require- 
ments of the survey. Discrepancies are certain to occur. These are resolved as accu- 
rately and completely as available information permits. 

4129. Beach survey.—The most common purpose of a beach survey is to provide 
preliminary data for use in planning the constructions of piers, docks, or other harbor 
facilities. Another common purpose is to obtain data useful for landing supplies, 
equipment, and personnel directly on the beach from landing craft or amphibious 
vehicles. 

Since a beach survey seeks detailed information about a relatively small area, 
accurate control (position) is essential. Several methods are in use: 

Range and distance. Several ranges are established on shore, accurately meas- 
ured by transit and tape, and marked by suitable markers. These ranges are estab- 
lished perpendicular to the general trend of the coast, and numbered for identification. 
The sounding boat runs lines of soundings in line with the ranges, determining distance 
offshore by stadia (with the rod in the boat and the observer on shore), or by attaching 


a line to an object on the beach and streaming out the line as the boat proceeds along 
the range, away from the shore. 
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Two ranges. Where the trend of the beach permits, two series of ranges can be 
established nearly perpendicular to each other, so that distance measurements are not 
needed. 

Two transits can be set up at accurately determined positions on shore. Angles 
to the sounding boat are observed simultaneously at frequent intervals. This method 
is precise, but does not provide guidance to the sounding boat, since positions are 
determined on shore at a later time. 

Horizontal sextant angles can be determined simultaneously by two observers in 
the boat, the results being plotted by three-arm protractor. This method is not 
attractive unless the area to be sounded is extensive. 

Depth of water may be determined by echo sounder or pressure gage where prac- 
ticable, but generally soundings close to the beach are made by hand lead or sounding 
pole. If the bottom is very soft, the lower end of the lead or pole should be fitted with 
a disk to prevent excessive penetration. 

Chart projections are seldom required for a beach survey. A plane coordinate 
grid oriented with respect to an origin on shore, or the ranges, is sufficient for most 
purposes. The scale should be appropriate to the area and accuracy requirements, 
1 inch=100 feet being commonly used. Soundings should be recorded to the nearest 
one-half foot out to the depth considered critical for the project. 

Tide observations should be recorded continuously during the survey and, if 
practicable, should be extended to cover a synodical month (29% days). One or more 
permanent bench marks should be established, and the height of the water level de- 
termined relative to the nearest foot mark if a tide staff is used. 

Current measurements should be made to determine any current along the shore, 
and also maximum ebb and flood. 

If the beach is to be used for landing vehicles, the suitability of the beach and 
backshore for landing and operating the type vehicles involved should be determined 
by inspection and also by penetration and other tests, as practicable. Wind, sea and 
swell, coastal currents, and character of beach materials are factors which govern pos- 
sible sedimentation or erosion, and so should receive attention in the survey. 

If the sea approaches have not been surveyed, these areas should be given attention 
in connection with the beach survey. 

4130. Bathymetric survey.—Sounding lines run at sea are of assistance in adding 
detail to existing charts, or in constructing special charts to serve particular purposes. 
Most of the required information is obtained by ships proceeding between ports, either 
singly or in company with other ships. The important factors are accurate depths 
and accurate positions. These operations are given more detailed attention in chapter 
SLL. 

4131. Checking accuracy of existing charts.—A mariner can perform a real service 
to himself and others by being continually alert to detect errors on the charts or in 
sailing directions. When such errors are suspected, an opinion that an error exists, 
or the submission of a chart with corrections shown, is of relatively little value to a 
charting agency. Chart requirements demand a higher order of accuracy than that of 
a vessel fixing its position by normal methods of navigation. 

Positions of shoals, aids to navigation, landmarks, etc., should be determined 
carefully by whatever method is available. The average ship is provided with means 
for determining position to accepted accuracy. For instance, if an uncharted shoal is 
found, a launch should be sent to investigate. A sounding lead, two sextants, a chart, 
a three-arm protractor (improvised if necessary), and plotting board may be all that is 
needed. As the launch moves back and forth across the shoal, soundings are taken and 
simultaneous horizontal sextant angles between conspicuous charted objects are meas- 
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ured. If a single sextant is available, angles may be measured in quick succession, 
followed by a second measurement of the first angle, at approximately the same time 
interval as that between the first two measurements. If the objects are at a considerable 
distance, so that angles change slowly, the average of the two readings of the first angle 
can be used without significant error. Positions are then plotted and soundings 
recorded. The height of tide should be noted by tide table or other available means. 
The investigation should be continued over a sufficient area, and with enough thorough- 
ness, to obtain an accurate indication of the nature and extent of the feature. If time 
permits, the surrounding area should be investigated to determine other possible shoals. 

Points on land might be located by a number of bearing or distance measurements 
from different accurately located positions of the ship, or by measurements of direction 
made on land. A new structure might be located by information obtainable ashore, 
or by reference to other nearby structures. If a charted landmark is missing or has 
been moved, information should be sought ashore to determine the permanency of the 
change, and perhaps precise information regarding position, height, etc. 

The number of variations is almost limitless, but the important thing to remember 
is the need to be alert to detect possible errors in the chart, and to obtain as complete 
and accurate information as practicable, submitting all details and an evaluation of the 
reliability of the data submitted. If complete information is not available, send what 
can be obtained, to at least alert the charting agency of the need for a correction. In 
the case of man-made changes, a possible source of complete information is helpful if 
the data itself cannot be obtained. 

The mariner himself is one of the most valuable sources of information. By pro- 
viding reliable data, he can help keep his charts and sailing directions accurate, current, 
and complete. 
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CHAPTER XLII 
OCEANIC SOUNDINGS 


4201. Introduction.—Relatively little is known of the surface features of the nearly 
71 percent of the earth covered by water. However, enough has been learned to indicate 
that the unseen topography beneath the oceans has all the features common to that 
above water. It is known that there are submerged mountains extending to greater 
heights above their surroundings than do the Rockies, and depressions deeper than the 
Grand Canyon. 

While many of the general features are known, details are lacking. A very large 
number of accurately located soundings are needed to provide sufficient information to 


G 


Figure 4201.—Contour lines and hachures (top) may be used to show underwater relief (bottom). 


describe adequately the underwater relief. If sufficient information is available, such 
relief can be delineated on nautical charts by means of contours and Deen dics A 
simplified chart of this type is shown in the upper part of figure 4201. The lower part 
of the figure is a block diagram of the area shown on the chart. Only a small part of the 
oceans has been sounded sufficiently to provide the detailed information needed for 
such a chart. Even in narrow strips along many coasts, along the route of the North 
Atlantic cable, and along a strip of the Pacific from California to the Carolines, where 
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soundings have been most numerous, the underwater relief is not known with the desired 
completeness and accuracy. 

As long as oceanic soundings could be made only by a vessel stopping and lowering 
a weight, a process which might require several hours for a single sounding in very deep 
water, it was impractical for most vessels to obtain very much depth information at 
sea. With the development of the echo sounder, however, this situation has changed. 
With a recording echo sounder, a ship can obtain a profile along its track from continent 
to continent without slowing, using about a yard of recording paper per day. Such 
information, if reliable, is of great assistance to charting agencies in preparing more 
adequate charts of the ocean areas. 

4202. Sounding equipment.—While lead lines and sounding machines have been 
used at sea, almost all deep-sea soundings are now taken by echo sounder (art. 619). 
If a depth recording device is available, it should be used, as the profile thus produced 
is a better indication of the bottom than even the most closely spaced visual readings. 

All echo sounding equipment is subject to certain errors unless the operator has a 
clear understanding of the operating characteristics and limitations of the instrument. 
The routine checks recommended by the manufacturer should be made at every change 
of the watch, or oftener. In addition, the operator should be alert for certain possible 
errors peculiar to his instrument. A close watch should be kept on the proper function- 
ing of the stylus, recorder speed, the zero adjustment, and the frequency of the electric 
current. The percentage error in the recorded depth is the same as that of the electric 
current frequency. Thus, at 3,000 fathoms, the error of a 60-cycle echo sounder is 
100 fathoms if the actual frequency is in error by two cycles. 

4203. Evaluating results.—Inaccurate results may be worse than no information 
at all. Therefore, every effort should be made to obtain reliable data. Particularly, 
soundings which conflict with known or charted depths should be carefully analyzed. 
Even when the equipment is operating correctly, false returns might be received due to 
sources external to the vessel. A shoal ‘phantom bottom” may be due to marine life, 
there may be multiple echoes or interference, or no return may be received because of 
aeration of the water or suspended matter in it. Such errors are further discussed 
in article 3504. Unusual local conditions may be a source of error. If an error is 
believed probable, but no source is detected, full information should be submitted 
with the soundings, for the charting agency may be able to interpret the results. This 
action is particularly important where the measured depths are less than those shown 
on the chart. If no error can be found, the charting agency may have no alternative 
but to enter the shoal soundings upon the charts affected, and take the first opportunity 
to send a survey vessel to verify or disprove them. 

The speed at which sound travels in water varies with the salinity, temperature, 
and pressure. When these are known, corrections can be applied to obtain more ac- 
curate results. However, this is normally done only for scientific purposes. Those 
soundings submitted to a charting agency should be the uncorrected values obtained 
by using an assumed standard speed of 4,800 feet per second. 

4204. Deep sea sounding lines.—Most deep sea soundings are obtained by ships 
proceeding between ports. Soundings should be taken at every opportunity. Those 
taken in well-surveyed areas can be of assistance to the navigator in locating his position. 
If they conflict with values shown on the chart, and no error is found, they should be 
sent to the appropriate charting agency, with full particulars. All soundings in areas 
for which little depth information is shown on the chart should be submitted. 

In addition to reliable soundings, accurate positions are needed. Navigation should 
be in accordance with standard practice, using every practicable means to reduce error 
and provide frequent checks on position. 
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When two or more ships are operating together, they should steam on parallel 
courses about five miles apart, maintaining stations abeam of each other by continuous 
monitoring by radar and pelorus, or other available means. Only one ship should 
perform the navigation used for controlling the survey. 

4205. Investigating small areas.—If a feature of particular interest, such as an 
isolated shoal or a seamount, is found or reported in the vicinity of the vessel, a service 
can be rendered by conducting a further investigation in the vicinity of the feature. 
Two methods are in common use for this purpose: 

Radial. A system of radial lines 20° apart are laid out from a central control point, 
preferably at the center of the feature to be investigated. These are extended outward 
for a distance of about 30 miles, and the ends of alternate ones are connected, as shown 
in figure 4205a. These form a series of course lines as shown. 

Parallel. A north-south, east-west square is laid out with perhaps 60-mile sides, 
the center of the feature of interest being at the center of the square. A series of course 
lines are drawn parallel to one side of the square, at intervals of about five miles. The 
ends of alternate parallel course lines are connected, as shown in figure 4205b. 


2, 
3 
SS 30 miles 


if 


—<—_+_————— Center Control Point 


Figure 4205a.—Radial course line pattern. 
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/~<— Reported Shoal 


60 miles 


60 miles 
Figure 4205b.—Parallel course line pattern. 


During such an investigation, by either method, the best control of position can 
usually be obtained by anchoring a buoy, if practicable, at the center of the area. In 
some instances, several buoys might be used. Any rig having buoyancy adequate to 
support the necessary length of anchor cable is satisfactory. The type generally used 
consists of a steel drum or mooring buoy with a weight attached to a cable, in the case 
of a large buoy, or piano wire if the buoy is small and of insufficient buoyancy to support 
a cable. A chain is not generally used. Buoys of this type have been successfully 
anchored in depths to 2,500 fathoms. The position of the buoy is determined as ac- 
curately as practicable, using celestial navigation, loran, or whatever means are avail- 
able. Position of the vessel is determined relative to the buoy or buoys, using visual 
or radar bearings and ranges at intervals of half an hour or less. Beyond this range, the 
best available means are used. A balloon with a suspended radar reflector might be 
attached to the buoy to extend its range of usefulness. The securing line of the balloon 
should be at least 400 feet long, if practicable. 

Sonar ranging, if available, should be used to assist in the location of shoal areas. 

4206. Records.—While a reliable trace of the bottom is being obtained, the recorder 
should be operated continuously. Each hour, preferably on the hour, the time should 
be written on the graph, with an arrow pointing to the correct position on the trace. 
A fix marker may be used if the recorder is provided with one. In addition, the time 
of sharp changes in depth and other interesting features should be recorded. The date 
should be entered each watch, and the ship’s name given at each end of the graph. Other 
pertinent information should be recorded. Figure 4206a illustrates a properly marked 
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FiagurE 4206b.—An adjusted plot with soundings. 
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graph. When a reliable trace is not recorded, visible or audible soundings should be 
recorded in a log at least every five minutes. The time and date of the entries should 
be included in the log. 

A plot of the.track should be made on a plotting sheet. On this plot the dead 
reckoning lines and times should be adjusted to provide a continuous run, without gaps. 
Pertinent navigational data should be included, but no extraneous information should 
be given. Soundings should be spaced about one-quarter inch apart on the plot. The 
position of each sounding should be indicated by a tick with the sounding in fathoms 
given alongside, at an angle to the track line. Most plotting sheets have printed labels 
for the parallels of latitude. It is necessary that labels for the meridians be recorded. 
an item that should not be overlooked. The date of the soundings and the name of the 
vessel should also be recorded. Accuracy is essential, and neatness is desirable. Figure 
4206b illustrates a typical adjusted plot. 

When the work has been completed, all necessary information should be sent to 
the appropriate charting agency, usually the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office. This 
should include the unadjusted plot used for navigation, the adjusted plot; data for each 
fix, with the navigator’s evaluation of its reliability, and appropriate comments on 
weather conditions, etc.; depth recorder trace; and sounding log (Gf kept). The com- 
manding officer’s or captain’s forwarding letter should indicate where the soundings 
were taken, type of sounding equipment, any difficulties encountered, and pertinent 
remarks regarding estimated reliability of the data. Additional information of value 
to cooperating observers is given in H.O. Pub. No. 606-b. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
PHOTOGRAMMETRY 


4301. Introduction.—One of the most significant contributions to modern map 
making has been the development of the precision aerial camera and the techniques for 
interpreting and utilizing the information appearing on the photographs made by it. 
Such photographs constitute a detailed and permanent record of all unobscured natural 
and man-made features of a given section of the earth’s surface, and as such, furnish 
more completely than any other means the information required for making maps. 
However, all photographs, whether aerial or terrestrial, are perspective views, and it is 
necessary to change these to orthographic views in order to obtain reliable map informa- 
tion. Although an aerial photograph is often map-like in appearance, there are many 
errors, both systematic and random, which prevent the photograph from being a true 
map. The science of photogrammetry is used to eliminate or correct these errors and 
also to properly record all the photographed information into a true map presentation. 
Its development into a complex and exact science has made photogrammetry the most 
efficient, accurate, and economical method for mapping large areas. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to present the detailed theory or working 
procedure of photogrammetric instruments and methods, but rather to acquaint the 
reader with the fact that such methods and instruments do exist and also to present 
simple formulas and techniques that a nonphotogrammetrist can utilize to obtain 
valuable, map-like information from aerial and ground (or shipboard) photographs. 

4302. General photography classifications.—Photography used in map making 
is of three general classifications: 

Vertical (aerial) photography, made with the optical axis of the camera vertical to 
the earth, or approximately so. 

Oblique (aerial) photography, made with the optical axis of the camera at an angle 
to the vertical. 

Terrestrial (ground) photography, made with the camera’s optical axis in a gener- 
ally horizontal position. 

Each of these types of photography has its own particular field of usefulness, 
but the vertical aerial photograph is the type most widely used for mapping, since 
it most nearly resembles a map. 

4303. Vertical photography.—The vertical photograph is not a map, but a per- 
spective projection of three-dimensional terrain onto a two-dimensional photograph. 
This results in the photographic images being displaced from their true horizontal 
relationships due to the relief of the terrain features and any tilt of the aerial camera. 
This in turn results in a photograph which does not have a uniform scale. These dis- 
placements of image positions prevent the accurate determination of either distance 
or direction directly from the photograph. Figure 4303a illustrates the principle of 
image displacements due to the relief of terrain features. 

For regular photogrammetric mapping purposes, vertical aerial photography is 
accomplished with less than 3° of tilt and in such a manner that there is approximately 
60 percent overlap between photographs in line-of-flight, and approximately 20 percent 
sidelap between adjacent strips of photographs. The 60 percent overlap provides at 
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Figure 4303a.—Displacement due to relief. 
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least two different views of all features photographed. This is necessary to achieve 
the stereoscopic effect by which interpretation and measurements can be accom- 
plished. By understanding and utilizing the geometric properties of this photography, 
one can obtain the information required to make a map; and accurate vertical, as well 
as horizontal, measurements can be made. 

The radial line plot is one method of compiling a planimetric map (one showing 
horizontal position only) from overlapping vertical aerial photographs. Displacement 
due to relief and small amounts of tilt is corrected graphically by the radial-line inter- 
section method. The center of each photograph is located, and any ground control 
points are identified and marked on the photographs. Auxiliary control points are 
selected on all photographs to strengthen the network. Radial-line intersections are 
taken from successive photograph centers to all control points. These intersections 
define the distances and directions of the points on the photographs. 

The ground control points are plotted on a grid or map projection for the purpose 
of orienting the photographs. The intersecting of the radial lines and the orienting of 
the photographs to the plotted control network can be done graphically or mechanically 
through the use of arms or templates. After all the auxiliary control points have been 
correctly plotted on the manuscript, planimetric detail can be traced from the photo- 
graphs by aligning corresponding points on the manuscript and photographs. 

There are photogrammetric instruments capable of utilizing the basic photographic 
information to plot a standard topographic map manuscript. These instruments 
encompass a tremendous range from relatively simple monocular devices to highly 
complex optical and mechanical instruments. In basic theory, they recreate the three- 
dimensional view as photographed from aircraft, and permit the plotting of these ter- 
rain features onto a map manuscript. 

Figure 4303b shows the working principle of one of these instruments, the multi- 
plex. Nine-inch square aerial negatives are reduced by the use of a reduction printer to 
small transparencies called diapositives. These are placed in projectors held by 
brackets above a flat table. The brackets have adjustments by which the relation- 
ship that existed between the pictures at the time of exposure can be reestablished to 
scale with the two projectors. As many as 24 projectors can be placed on a frame. 
Thus, control established at a known point on the earth can be extended many miles. 

The projectors are oriented in such a way that corresponding rays from the adja- 
cent diapositives intersect at the image space above the table. By this means a stereo- 
scopic model of the terrain appearing on the original negatives is precisely created. 
The adjacent diapositives are projected in complementary colors (red and green) 
onto a tracing table at any level of the stereoscopic model as a two-color anaglyph, and 
the operator views this model through spectacles in which one glass is red and the 
other green. Briefly, the tracing table consists of a round white disk called a platen, 
in the center of which is a very small illuminated hole. The platen is supported by 
two columns, and by means of a knurled screw it can be raised and lowered. In this 
way, the point of light can be made to appear on the surface of the ground, and dif- 
ferences in elevations can be read on a counter mounted on one of the columns. A 
pencil holder is mounted directly beneath the illuminated point, and the whole device 
is mounted on agate foot pads so that it can be easily moved over a piece of suitable 
drawing material. In this way, the operator can trace the horizontal position of se- 
lected data, including relief features, in an orthographic presentation of the earth’s 
surface corresponding to the photographic coverage. 

4304. Scale of vertical photograph.—The scale of the vertical aerial photograph, 
usually expressed as a representative fraction (e.g. 1:40,000), denotes only the average 
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or approximate scale, for even on an untilted vertical photograph there can be no 


uniform scale due to the varying elevations to the terrain. 


If the scale of an aerial 


photograph is to be determined, two items of basic information must be known: (1) 
the focal length of the aerial camera, and (2) the flight altitude of the photographic 
aircraft above the terrain. 


Figure 4305.—Determination of height by image 
displacement. 


The scale is determined by the ratio of these factors. 


For example: If the focal length (f)=6 
inches=0.5 feet, and the flight altitude 
(H) =20,000 feet, then: 


: 1 
photoscale= : oe 


FH 20,000 40,000 1 *40000. 


The approximate scale of the vertical 
aerial photograph can also be established 
by comparison of distances on the photo- 
graph with corresponding distances on a 
map of known scale. 

4305. Height determination.—If the 
foreshortened side of an object of consider- 
able height, such as a tower or lighthouse, 
appears on a vertical aerial photograph, 
a simple application of the geometric 
properties of a photograph can determine 
the true height. The factors which must 
be known are: (1) the flight altitude of 
the aircraft above the terrain, (2) the 
length of the foreshortened side of the 
object on the photograph, and (3) the dis- 
tance between the top of the object as it 
appears on the photograph and the center 
of the photograph. Refer to figure 4305 
for the development of the height-deter- 
mination formula. In the figure, H is the 
flight altitude above terrain, h is the 


height of the object, r is the distance from the top of the object image to photograph 
center, d is the length of the foreshortened image of the object, and f is the focal 


length of the aerial camera. 
By the geometry of the figure: 


(1) triangles LVC, ABC, and LV’a are similar, with angles a equal. 


(2) triangles LBC and Lba are similar. 


(A) From (1): 


ivi Liice Dsck ach 
tan oe hate r sage a 
(B) From (1) and (2): 
ee! or pd, 
duwit. i 
From (A) and (B): 
path_d 
Sire 
Therefore: rh=dH 
dH 


and 
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Thus, if the foreshortened image of a lighthouse appearing on a vertical acrial 
photograph (d) is measured as 0.08 inch, the distance on the photograph from the light- 
house top to the center of the photograph (r) is measured as 3.75 inches, and the 
flight altitude above terrain (H) is 3,750 feet, the height of the lighthouse is 

dH 3750 
= =80 feet. 


b =0.08X 375 


4306. Oblique photography.—Oblique aerial photographs are obtained by tilting 
the optical axis of the camera from the vertical. The oblique camera has the advantage 
of being able to photograph vast areas in a single exposure. Oblique mapping photo- 
graphs are of two types: the high oblique, which shows the horizon line; and the low 
oblique, which does not show the horizon. Sometimes two high obliques are exposed 
in opposite directions simultaneously with a vertical, in order to provide photographic 
coverage from horizon to horizon, perpendicular to the line of flight. Although this 
method (named trimetrogon after the three metrogon lenses used in the camera sys- 
tem) of employing two obliques and one vertical photograph enables relatively rapid 
map compilation of large areas, the type of information obtained from obliques is 
adequate for only small-scale maps of a reconnaissance nature. The use of high oblique 
photos for mapping is more limited than that of verticals because the methods entailed 
are more time consuming and the results obtained are ordinarily less accurate. This is 
due to the perspective distortion of the oblique, and the masking of distant features by 
closer ones. 

Twin low-oblique photography is obtained with a twin-camera arrangement con- 
sisting of a pair of wide-angle precision aerial cameras coupled rigidly together. The 
optical axes of the two cameras lie in a common vertical plane and form an angle of 20° 
with a plumb line (assuming no tilt) and 40° with each other. 

4307. Maps from oblique photography.—High oblique photographs can be used 
for reconnaissance mapping, particularly in areas where the relief of the terrain is slight 
and the required map is essentially planimetric. Methods and instruments for use by 
trained personnel are available for extracting elevations from high obliques, but the 
procedure is involved, and will not be covered here. Transfer of planimetric detail 
from the oblique photograph to a map manuscript may be simply and effectively 
accomplished by a graphical process known as the perspective grid method. In basic 
principle, this method permits sketching of the linear detail (shore line, lakes, rivers, 
town lines, etc.) from a perspective grid at the picture plane to a rectangular grid at 
the map plane. For the reconnaissance study of unmapped flat areas, it is feasible for 
a nonphotogrammetrist to prepare his own base maps by this method, even using pictures 
taken by himself. It is required only that a distinct and regular horizon line should be 
visible on the photograph, and that certain basic factors be known, as explained in 
articles 4308 and 4309. 

4308. Construction of the perspective grid.—The perspective grid is drawn on a 
transparent medium which is positioned securely over the photograph. In the con- 
struction of the perspective grid, three factors are required: 

1. The altitude of the photographic aircraft. 

2. The focal length of the camera lens. 

3. The true, as distinguished from the apparent, depression angle of the photo- 
graph. This factor can be computed from measurements, as explained in step (7) 
below. 

The first consideration in construction of the perspective grid is the scale to use 
for the drawing; that is, the size the squares of the map grid are to be, and what distance 
on the ground each side of the square will represent. Suppose that the perspective 
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Figure 4308.—Construction of a perspective grid for a high oblique aerial photograph. 


grid shown in figure 4308 is to be drawn, and it is decided that the map grids are to be 
one inch square, and that each side of the square will represent 660 feet on the ground. 
Suppose, further, that H, the flight altitude, was 5,000 feet; that f, the focal length of 
the camera lens, is 5.216 inches; and that the photograph is seven inches by seven 
inches. The grid construction follows (shown to reduced scale in fig. 4308) : 

(1) On the photograph, draw a line along the apparent horizon. 

(2) On the photograph, draw a line perpendicular to the apparent horizon and 
through the principal point (the center or point of intersection of the two diagonals, 
designated P), extending this line from one edge of the photograph to the opposite edge. 

These two lines are the only ones to be drawn on the photograph. 

(3) Lay the material to be used for the perspective grid over the photograph, and 
on it trace the two lines drawn on the photograph (steps (1) and (2)). 

(4) Measure the distance PH;. Suppose this is three inches. 

(5) Compute the apparent depression angle by the formula: tangent of the ap- 


parent depression angle=* = 3 =0.57516. The angle having this tangent is 


29°54'3, which is the angle of apparent depression. 

(6) Compute the dip (D) by: D in seconds=58.82 /H in feet. In the example, 
58.82 ¥5,000=4,159 seconds, or 1°09/3. (In the Nautical Almanac, dip is now deter- 
mined by using 58.2 for the constant 58.82. The value 58.8 was formerly used for 
almanac dip tables. In this example, the use of 58.2 gives a dip of 1°08/6. With 
either value of D the answer to step (8) is the same. 

(7) Add the dip to the apparent depression angle, to obtain 6, the true depression 
angle: 29°54'3+1°09/3=31°03/6. 

(8) Compute the distance from the principal point to the celestial horizon by: 
PH,=f tan 6=5.216 X0.60229—3.14 inches. 

(9) Scale this distance (3.14 inches) from P, along the principal line to He, and 
draw the line V,H2V, through it, parallel to the apparent horizon. 

(10) The scale of the map grid has already been decided upon as being one inch= 
660 feet. Compute the distance from the celestial horizon to the front ground line 
at G, where one inch on the front ground line subtends 660 feet on the ground trace 


of the photograph, by the formula: Haat See 6 OT 9.3 inches. 
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(11) Scale this distance (8.84 inches) from H», along the principal line to G, and 
draw D,GD, parallel to V; HV». 

(12) From 4G, in both directions along D,@D,, measure off one-inch divisions, and 
from these points draw lines through the vanishing point Ha, These are the meridian 
lines of the perspective grid (not geographic meridians). 

(13) Determine the vanishing points V,, V, for the diagonals, by the formula: 
H.V,=H2V.=f sec 6=5.216 X 1.16737 =6.09 inches. 

AV, 6.09 


(14) Determine D,, D2, by the formula: GD,= GD, 


11.06 inches. 

(15) Draw the diagonals V,D, and V,D,. These lines will cross at P if the drawing 
and computations have been carefully done. 

(16) Draw a horizontal line through each intersection of a diagonal and a meridian 
line, as shown in figure 4308. 

(17) Lay out the limits of the photograph, and ink all lines within the photograph 
limits except the construction lines. 

4309. Use of the perspective grid.—Prepare a grid of one inch squares on a separate 
sheet of paper large enough to take the entire plottable area covered by the photograph. 
Superimpose the transparent perspective grid over the photograph in its proper position. 
By inspection, transfer the detail from the photograph to the square grid. This is 
illustrated in figures 4309a and 4309b. Figure 4309a represents a transparent perspec- 
tive grid, as if superimposed on a photograph showing a main shore line and offlying 
islands. Figure 4309b shows the transfer of the shore line and islands from the photo- 
graph to the plotting or map grid. The entire area of figure 4309a is not included, to 
permit a larger scale illustration. The scale of the map grid is one-third the scale of 
the perspective grid. 

4310. Terrestrial (ground) photography is comparable to shipboard photography, 
and both may be utilized in a similar manner. The principles of the perspective grid 
method previously described can be adapted for use with terrestrial photography. 
Another method of determining horizontal positions is to obtain two photographs of 
the same area taken from different camera stations. The positions of the camera 
stations must be known and the horizontal directions of the camera axis at the time of 
each exposure must be determined. The focal length of the camera must also be 
known. Where the reproduction is not at the same scale as the negative, the reduction 
or enlargement must be known so that the focal length value may be altered proportion- 
ately. Preferably, the celestial horizon should run through the principal point of the 
photographs and be parallel to the top and bottom margins. 

Place a sheet of transparent material over each photograph. Select the points 
(A, B, C, D, fig. 4310a) for which the positions are desired, making certain that all 
points are included in both photographs. Through each of these points and also P, 
the principal point (located by diagonals, as shown), draw a line perpendicular to the 
horizon. Near the bottom of each photograph draw a line (JK) parallel to the horizon, 
intersecting all vertical lines at right angles (A’, B’, CO’, D’, and P’). Extend vertical 
line PP’ (through the principal point), and from P’ measure off the focal length, P’S, 
locating the camera station, S. Connect point S with points A’, B’, C’, and D’. Next, 
place each overlay on the chart with its point S over the correct camera position, and 
line SP in the direction the camera was facing when the picture was taken. The 
location of point A on the chart is at the intersection of the two SA’ lines, extended 
if necessary. The other points are located similarly. 

If the position of the camera station for any photograph is unknown, it can be 
determined if there are several correctly positioned points on a chart that are readily 
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Figure 4309a.—Perspective grid as if superimposed upon a photograph. 


identifiable on the photograph. The procedure described above is applied to the 
single photograph, but using the identifiable points (fig. 4310b). The transparent 
overlay is positioned on the chart so that the radial lines pass through the corresponding 
points on the chart. The position of the camera station is thus determined by resection 
(art. 4116). 

4311. Photo-interpretation is the examination of photographic images of objects 
for the purpose of identifying the objects and deducing their significance. In identi- 
fying objects from their photographic images, the following characteristics should be 
considered: 

Shape relates to the general form, configuration, or outline of an individual object. 
The shape of an object appearing on a vertical photograph may differ widely from its 
shape when viewed from the ground. Because of this, a certain amount of practice 
and experience is necessary in order to make a reliable identification. 
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Figure 4309b.—Section of a map grid from the perspective grid of figure 4309a. 


The size of an object as compared with another object can be of invaluable assist- 
ance in determining the size of the second object. A truck on a road gives an idea of 
the width of the road. 

Pattern refers to the spatial arrangements of objects. Many objects, both natural 
and man-made, conform to certain repetitious patterns. For example, streams which 
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Figure 4310a.—Determination of horizontal positions from two photographs. 


branch and reunite in a braided pattern are readily distinguished from simple meander- 
ing streams. 

Tone refers to the shade of gray in which an object appears on a photograph. 
The tone of an object may differ on two adjacent photographs because the light is 
reflected back at different angles in different amounts. The image of smooth water 
may appear light on one photograph and dark on the next. Most roads are good 
reflectors of light over a wide angle and almost invariably appear as light lines on the 
photograph. 

Texture is the nature of the surface photographed, with particular reference to 
size and arrangement of individual units. For example, the photographic texture of 
the beach area on which an amphibious landing is contemplated may indicate the 
coarseness of particles composing the beach and, thereby, the ability of the beach to 
support military vehicles. 

Shadows frequently give the best indication of the profile view of an object, thus 
facilitating the identification of the object. Shadows will give an indication as to 
heights of trees and buildings, types of bridges and towers, and depth of cuts, quarries, 
etc. Frequently, it is possible to obtain some idea of the character of the relief from 
the shadows on a single photograph. 

Site is the location of an object in relation to its surroundings. It is important in 
the interpretation of both man-made and natural features. Many types of vegetation 


are confined to specific topographic sites such as swamps, stream banks, sandy flats, or 
rock knolls. 
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Ficure 4310b.—Determination of camera station from one photograph. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
PRODUCTION OF NAUTICAL CHARTS 


The Production of Charts 


4401. Introduction.—The nautical chart has become so reliable and readily avail- 
able that one unacquainted with the tremendous amount of material, labor, and time 
involved in its production might easily fail to appreciate the contribution made by 
charting agencies. So dependent has the mariner become upon this commonplace 
but important aid, that he generally considers it essential to safe navigation. 

The four preceding chapters describe briefly the collection of survey data. This 
chapter sets forth the basic techniques used in the production of nautical charts from 
survey data and other source material. The information is given so that the mariner 
might have a better understanding of his chart and its limitations. Thus equipped, he is 
capable of more effective, reliable navigation. Further, the mariner is an important 
source of data used in the production and correction of nautical charts. If he is familiar 
with the use made of these data, he can better evaluate the information which comes to 
his attention, and can forward it in form that will be of value to the charting agencies. 
With such information, these agencies can produce more accurate charts of greater 
usefulness to the mariner. 

4402. Federal charting agencies.—The U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office has 
responsibility for producing and maintaining nautical charts of any area of interest 
to the United States Navy or merchant marine which is not the responsibility of other 
U. S. charting agencies. The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, of the Department 
of Commerce, has responsibility for charting the coastal waters of the United States 
and its territories and possessions. The U.S. Lake Survey, of the U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, has similar responsibilities for the Great Lakes. Consequently, the 
Hydrographic Office limits its activities to foreign waters and the high seas, except in 
time of war or national emergency. Under these circumstances, charting activities 
would be carried out under a coordinated program. 

The charting activities of these agencies seek to provide maximum navigational 
safety and facility to vessels of the United States Navy and merchant marine. They 
keep informed of new navigational requirements, and utilize the latest developments 
in the production of charts. Many new methods and instruments originate with these 
agencies. 

While the information given in this chapter relates primarily to the methods, tech- 
niques, etc., of the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, it applies, with minor variations, 
to those in use by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and other charting organiza- 
tions, both domestic and foreign. 

4403. Improvements in charts.—The nautical chart has kept pace with the latest 
developments in the field of marine transportation and navigation. Special-purpose 
nautical charts have been produced to satisfy specific navigational requirements, such 
as those of loran and radar. New or improved developments in electronic positioning 
systems, magnetic observations, and aerial photographic coastal and topographic 


delineations are some of the factors instrumental in improved chart accuracy. 
886 
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Presentation of data is planned to conform with standard specifications which 
have been established by U. S. Government charting agencies and the International 
Hydrographic Bureau, located in the Principality of Monaco. This organization, 
established in 1921, is composed of more than 30 of the leading maritime nations of the 
world. Its purpose is to promote international agreement in the form of nautical 
charts and publications, and to effect collaboration in the common task of collecting and 
disseminating hydrographic information. Adoption of chart standards and the prac- 
tice of exchanging cartographic information and techniques among various agencies 
and scientific and professional societies have aided materially in improving the nautical 
chart. Some of the prominent innovations which have improved the appearance 
and utility of the nautical chart are the following: use of colors to accentuate naviga- 
tional hazards, revision and simplification of typography for improved legibility, use 
of tint shading in combination with contours to give a pictorial presentation of relief. 
The transition in presentation has been gradual, with convenience to the chart user 
being constantly kept in mind. 

4404. Sources of chart data.—The preferred source of data used in the construc- 
tion of nautical charts is the hydrographic survey (ch. XLI). The completed survey 
usually covers more extensive areas than the charts because of chart size limitations 
and the absence of chart requirements in areas without special naval or economic 
significance. However, hydrographic survey plans generally include a proposed chart 
layout to insure sufficient detail at suitable scale in potential chart areas. 

In addition to surveys, chart data are collected from many other sources. Foreign 
data, the main source for U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office nautical charts, are col- 
lected in published chart form on a continuing basis under exchange agreements with 
member states of the International Hydrographic Bureau and with other maritime 
countries. Various government agencies, engineering firms, educational institutions, 
and private individual sources furnish documented information which is incorporated 
into nautical charts. Each week, the Hydrographic Office receives more than 400 
documents which are evaluated for use in preparing charts and publications. The 
published chart does not outwardly reflect the amount of information which is screened 
during its construction. The following list of source material is representative of the 
type from which useful information is obtained: 

Surveys and charts of the United States and foreign countries (hydrographic data). 

Maps (transportation, topography, planimetry, and communications data). 

Periodicals, travel folders, atlases, and gazetteers (place names, town plans, and 

descriptive data). 

Photographs (aerial mapping and others). 

Mariners’ reports of port facilities and other miscellaneous information (harbor and 

dock construction work, conspicuous aids and dangers to navigation, etc.). 

Sketches (used to verify and amplify other information). 

Notice to Mariners (navigational data). 

4405. Chart production methods.—Four common methods of producing nautical 
charts are in use at the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office: construction of the chart 
from modern U. S. Navy surveys; production of the chart from a compilation mosaic 
(art. 4416), based upon numerous foreign charts; redraft of an existing foreign chart; 
and facsimile reproduction of an existing foreign chart. The last method is employed 
only in emergencies, and the facsimile is not sold to the public. A fifth method of in- 
creasing popularity is the modified facsimile reproduction of foreign charts (based 
upon bilateral agreement), which are sold as H.O. charts. 

Copper engraving of nautical charts is no longer carried on by the U. S. Navy 
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Hydrographic Office, having been replaced by methods considered more economical. 
Plastic engraving (engraving on plastic) of the chart original, recently introduced, is a 
promising source of further reduction in time and cost. 

Photolithography is the principal chart reproduction method used. Negatives are 
made on glass, film, or plastic, with reproduction plates of zinc or aluminum. 

4406. Chart terminology.—The following terminology is in use at the U. S. Navy 
Hydrographic Office: 

New chart. A chart published for the first time, covering an area not previously 
charted at the same scale by the same organization. 

New edition. A chart incorporating corrections too numerous or extensive to be 
reported in Notice to Mariners. A new edition makes previous printings obsolete. 

Corrected (New) print. A chart incorporating corrections which have been 
published in Notice to Mariners, and other information of insufficient importance to 
justify a new edition. Chart dates are discussed in article 506. 

Reprint. A chart reprinted without any corrections or changes. 

Field chart. A chart published on board a survey vessel, and reprinted by the 
Hydrographic Office. It is identified by the letter “F”’ preceding the chart number. 

Chartlet. A graphic supplement to Notice to Mariners of corrections which are too 
extensive for the narrative version. 

Proof. A copy of a chart made prior to release for final processing. Photo proofs 
are made from negatives. Litho proofs are made from the printing plates, in any desired 
color. A composite proof is a combined proof of more than one color plate. A watercote 
is a composite proof, in color, from negatives. 

Withdrawal. A chart removed temporarily from issue with the intention of re- 
placement or reissue at a future date. All copies are destroyed, except standards for 
record purposes. The printing plates may either be retained or destroyed. 

Cancellation. A chart permanently removed from issue. All copies and printing 
plates are destroyed, except standard copies for historical purposes. 

Discontinuance. Removal from issue of a reproduction of a foreign chart, 


Elements of Chart Construction 


4407. Drafting instruments.—The ordinary drafting instruments are employed in 
making charts. In addition, the following have proved useful in compilation and 
drafting of a nautical chart: 

Pantograph (fig. 4407a), a parallelogram-linkage device for reproducing a drawing 
at a different scale. A pantograver, a pantograph which corrects for distortion due to 
unequal expansion or contraction of the paper of the source material, is used by the 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office to make corrections on wet (glass) plates. 

Projection-ruling machine (fig. 4407b), a device for drawing the meridians and 
parallels of a map projection. 

Vertical projector (fig. 4407c), a device for projecting a vertical aerial photograph 
(arts. 4302-4305), drawing, or other chart onto a work table at any scale between speci- 
fied limits, so that details can be traced onto a map manuscript (art. 4303). The pro- 
jector shown is portable, stands 74 inches high when the movable carriage is at the top 
of its travel, and provides for any scale from % to 3% times the original. 

Light table, a table with a glass top over a light source, to facilitate inspection by 
direct comparison of different charts of the same scale, and the tracing of a drawing at 
the same scale. Light tables are available in a variety of sizes and shapes. They may 
be part of another device, as shown in figure 4407b, or separate. A portable version 
requiring a table or desk for support is called a light box. 
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Figure 4407a—A suspended pantograph. 


Three-arm protractor (fig. 4011c), a device for plotting a position from horizontal 
sextant angles. 


Proportional dividers (fig. 4011d), a device for transferring distances at a different 
scale. 
Spacing dividers (fig. 4011e), a device for dividing a length into equal segments. 
Beam compasses (fig. 4011b), a device for drawing circles of large radius, or meas- 
uring distances too great for ordinary compasses or dividers. 


(4) 
(8) 


Figure 4407b.—Projection-ruling machine. 1. Metric bar scale(s), subdivisions in millimeters. 2. 
Power supply to illuminate light table and microscopes for reading metric bar scales. 3. Metal 
spline—can be set to rule straight or curved lines. 4. Gear tracks for carriage(s) to travel on. 
5. Microscope for reading metric bar scales. 6. Dials for setting curvature in metal spline. 7. 
Ruling pen carriage. 8. Ruling pen. 9. Fluorescent light. 10. Transparent glass table top 
(light table). 11. Rectangular (X—Y) coordinate plotting device. 12. Microscope for reading 
scale on movable plate. 
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FicureE 4407c.—Portable vertical projector. 


Road pen (fig. 4407d), a device with a double pen, to permit drawing of two 
curved lines with constant distance between them. 

Plastic splines, long narrow strips of plastic material, which can be bent into a 
large variety of curves, to form a pen guide for drawing curved lines. 

Border-scale subdividing device (fig. 4407e), a mechanical device for drawing 
equal subdivisions of a border (latitude and longitude) or similar scale. The illustra- 
tion shows: A, a steel straightedge 60 inches long which is secured, by weights or clamps, 
parallel to the inside border or neat line of the chart; B, steel divider plate, one of 12 
plates measuring 9X4, inches and cut with deep, diverging grooves; C, steel triangle 
to be placed with its base against the divider plate; D, clamp screws for securing the 
divider plate to the straightedge; H, knob for controlling a screw to move the divider 
point toward or away from the straightedge; F’, divider point, which rests in the grooves 
of the divider plate; and G, a set screw to prevent creeping of the divider point. When 
the device is set up, the divider point is set so that the distance between consecutive 
grooves is the required distance between graduations of the scale. For a variable scale 
such as that for latitude on a Mercator chart, this setting must be changed periodically 
for accurate results. 


Diagonal metric scale (fig. 4011a), a device for measuring distances in metric scale 
units. 
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4408. Drawing material.—The draw- 
ings for a nautical chart should be made 
on a dimensionally stable drafting medium 
for maximum accuracy. Plastics, ‘“Duco”’ 
plate, and metal-laminated paper, all have 
minimum distortion qualities and good 
inking surfaces. The vinyl resins, intro- 
duced in the United States in 1928, are 
among the more recent materials receiving 
widespread use. Plastics, known under 
many trade names, are produced in 
opaque, transparent, and_ translucent 
sheets. The ‘‘Duco” plate is a grained 
zine lithographic printing plate, sprayed 
with a good grade of enamel paint, which 
produces a good drafting surface. Metal- 
laminated paper is produced by mounting 
a good grade of drawing paper (Bristol 
board) on a metal plate, using an adhesive 
and pressure. The metal plate used is 
normally a zine or aluminum lithographic 
printing plate. Use of this type of draw- 
ing medium has lost much of its popularity 
since the introduction of plastics. 

4409. Reduction methods.—Source 
material at the same or larger scale as the 
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Ficure 4407d.—Swivel road pen in contour 
penholder. 


compilation manuscript is frequently employed in cartography. This practice avoids 
inaccuracies which might be introduced in enlarging smaller scale data to the scale of 


the compilation. 


The four principal methods of reduction are by camera, projector, 


Figure 4407e.—Border-scale subdividing device. 
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Figure 4409.—The ‘‘diagonal square’ method of sketch plotting. 


pantograph, or “diagonal squares.” The camera method is the most accurate and is 
preferred when reduction is the only consideration. In this method the source material 
is photographed to the desired scale. The projector (fig. 4407c) and pantograph (fig. 
4407a) are used when the work is not extensive, and some alterations are to be made. 
The “diagonal square’ method is used to “sketch-plot” data from one scale or pro- 
jection to another, for example shore line data from a Mercator chart replotted onto a 
gnomonic or an azimuthal equidistant projection. This method, similar to the per- 
spective grid method of photogrammetry (art. 4309), is illustrated in figure 4409. 

4410. Datums.—As explained in chapter XLI, each survey has an “origin,’’ and 
geographic coordinates of other points are determined with reference to this control 
point. In some regions, a single origin has been used as control for an extensive area. 
A system of control points established with reference to a single origin is called a datum 
(plural in this usage is datums, not data), and given an identifying name. Examples 
are the North American Datum of 1927, Tokyo Datum, Nahrwan Datum, and the 
Kelienphur Datum. Since each origin was determined independently, coordinates 
determined with reference to one datum will not agree with coordinates of the same 
point determined with reference to a second datum. Normally, there is no confusion 
because various points are generally defined with reference to a single datum, which 
is used for the entire area. The limits of a given datum are usually defined by some 
natural barrier such as an ocean, uninhabited area, etc., so that transitions do not 
generally occur at a troublesome place. Occasionally, political boundaries of adjacent 
countries prevent the establishment of geographic coordinate agreement at common 
stations. 

A datum which controls geographic positions of points on the earth is called a 
horizontal datum to distinguish it from a reference level for heights and depths, called 
a vertical datum. For depths, the reference level found to be most realistic for measur- 
ing the height of tide is used for charts. This varies in different parts of the world, 
as indicated in appendix M. This reference level is sometimes referred to as the chart 
datum. In nearly all instances it is some form of low water. Heights are nearly 
always indicated with reference to mean sea level or high water. Therefore, two differ- 
ent vertical datums are generally used for the same chart. 
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When the information is available, both horizontal and vertical datums are in- 
dicated in the chart legend. If a chart extends over more than one datum, it is normally 
of such small scale that differences between datums are not of significance. 

4411. Borders and scales.—Selection of the border style to use depends primarily 
upon the scale of the chart, but consistency with other charts in the vicinity is a factor. 
In general, some form of plan border (fig. 4411a) is used for charts of scale larger than 
1:50,000; and a scale border (fig. 4411a) for charts of smaller scale. 

On large-scale charts, graphic scales are usually added. On recent charts with 
plan borders, yard scales are placed along the right and left sides, and both kilometer 
and nautical mile scales at the top. On charts with scale borders, and older plan border 
charts, graphic scales are shown at a convenient location inside the border. When this 
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Figure 4411a.—Border styles. 
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Figure 4411b.—Typical graphic scales. 


is done, a nautical mile scale is given first, followed by a yard scale and a meter scale. 
The number of yards and meters shown is dependent upon the amount of space avail- 
able, the scale of the chart, and the overall size of the chart. Figure 4411b illustrates 
typical graphic scales. 

4412. Charted details—The standard symbols and abbreviations which have 
been approved for use on nautical charts published by the United States of America 
are shown in appendix K. These are in substantial agreement with the recommenda- 
tions of the International Hydrographic Bureau. From time to time changes in the 
standards are made to keep pace with changing requirements. 

Topographic data are normally obtained from aerial photogrammetric compila- 
tions, surveys, and existing maps and charts. 

Depths are indicated by soundings or explanatory notes. Only a small percentage 
of the soundings obtained in a hydrographic survey can be shown on a nautical chart. 
The least depths are generally selected first, and a pattern built around them to provide 
a representative indication of bottom relief. In shallow water, soundings may be 
spaced 0.2 to 0.4 inch apart. The spacing is gradually increased as water deepens, until 
a spacing of 0.8 to 1.0 inch is reached in deeper waters offshore. Where a sufficient 
number of soundings are available to permit adequate interpretation, depth curves 
are drawn in at 1-, 3-, 6-, 10-, 20-, 30-, 50-, and 100-fathom depths. Other features 
are shown as indicated in chapter V and appendix K. 

Aids to navigation are shown by symbol and legend, as indicated in chapter V and 
appendix K. 

Place names are given according to sources and decisions recommended by the 
United States Board on Geographic Names. The general policy is to use the local 
source. Foreign names are used in foreign areas. Generally, international features 
such as the Gulf of Mexico or a river that flows through several countries (for instance, 
the Danube) are given the commonly accepted English name. The names of countries 
are also given in English. When appropriate, the English equivalents of foreign terms 
are shown in a glossary on the chart. 

All letters and numbers shown on a chart are printed on sheets of cellulose acetate 
or white paper, backed with a suitable adhesive which adheres to the drafting material 
when pressed into place. This practice promotes uniformity and legibility. Various 
type styles are used to distinguish between different kinds of features and to provide 
a pleasing appearance. 


Notes are used to convey information which does not lend itself to convenient 
symbolization. 
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Compass roses are placed where they are readily available for use, yet obscure a 
minimum of chart information. The number, size, and location are suited to the 
individual chart. 

The chart title is placed at a location that will result in minimum loss of chart 
information, preferably on land and in one of the corners. 

The official seal of the charting agency is generally placed above the chart title. 

The chart number is placed at several convenient locations in the margin. When 
a chart is cancelled, its number is not reassigned to another chart for several years. 
When a series of charts is planned, a block of numbers is reserved to provide continuity 
throughout the series. 

When a chart is prepared by a government charting agency, and printed by a 
different government agency or commercial printing establishment; or if a government 
charting agency prints a chart for another office or department of the government, a 
suitable imprint note is placed in the bottom margin. 


From Requirement to Printed Chart 


4413. Requirement.—A new or altered chart comes into being as a result of 
recognition of a requirement. This requirement may be established by the charting 
agency itself, from its continual review of existing charts, the receipt of new information, 
and the needs of operating units; or it may originate with the operating forces or mili- 
tary planners. Whatever its source, the requirement precedes all other steps in the 
production of the chart. 

4414. Estimate of the situation——Having recognized the requirement, the 
charting agency having jurisdiction then studies the situation to determine priority and 
availability of source information. The intended use, required scale, and urgency 
are considered in selecting the chart production method (art. 4405). 

If a survey is needed, the type, extent, and thoroughness are determined according 
to the availability of survey vessels, personnel, and other pertinent factors. A thorough 
hydrographic survey is a slow and costly process. If it must be preceded by geodetic 
control or aerial photographic surveys, the time and expense are increased. Several 
weeks may be needed*to thoroughly survey a single harbor of moderate size. Survey 
operations are generally planned on a long-range basis to provide adequate coverage for 
an entire area once operations have begun. In time of war or national emergency, such 
plans may have to be abandoned and survey ships sent mto forward areas. During 
World War II, survey ships went into the Pacific with the fleet, and it was not uncom- 
mon for survey parties to be in operation on shore before fighting had ceased. To 
meet urgent requirements, the larger survey ships were provided with drafting and 
printing facilities so that charts could be produced almost as soon as the data were 
collected. In time of peace such urgency is not generally required. 

4415. Research and planning.—Before construction of a chart begins, all available 
data are investigated and evaluated. All details of the chart are planned, and specifica- 
tions and procedures are prepared. The best sources of data are recommended. The 
area is selected to provide maximum usefulness consistent with limitations imposed by 
scale, size of sheets that can be accommodated by the printing press, land and water 
configuration, etc. The use expected to be made of the chart is an important con- 
sideration. Port and harbor charts normally portray the most important hydrographic 
region centered on the sheet, while approach charts embrace maximum sea room and 
only a limited amount of land area, sufficient to include the prominent features of naviga- 
tional value. Care is exercised to avoid omission of important aids to navigation, river 
entrances, channels, etc. This often results in some overlapping of adjoining charts. 
The extent of adequate survey and other compilation data are also considerations. 
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The chart projection is selected to meet the requirements. Nearly all nautical charts 
are on the Mercator projection, but the gnomonic, Lambert conformal, and other 
projections are used for special-purpose charts. This subject is further discussed in 
chapters ITI, V, and XXV. 

4416. Compilation—From the recommended sources, the compiler selects the 
data to be used. The task of determining what to include and what to omit may be 
of considerable magnitude, particularly when some of the information is inconsistent 
or of questionable reliability. The skill and wisdom with which this assignment is 
filled has a direct bearing upon the value of the completed chart. 

Various methods of compilation are in use depending upon the amount and nature 
of the data. When most of it comes from published charts, the compiler may prepare 
a film positive compilation mosaic. To do this he computes and drafts the graticule 
(latitude and longitude lines for the map projection used) and plots the control points 
at their correct positions. The source material is photographed to the scale of the 
chart, and film positives are provided. These are secured to the graticule in their 
proper geographic positions. If necessary, the film positives are cut into small pieces, 
so that errors in positions of distorted features can be proportionately distributed be- 
tween control points. Deletions and corrections are then made, and broken lines are 
connected. 

The compilation is carefully reviewed for completeness and accuracy before a 
contact negative is made. Black-line paper prints are made for specification sheets, 
and light blue-line plastic prints for drafting. The blue-line prints are made on stable 
plastic material so that drafting can be done directly on the print. Since light blue 
does not photograph, only those features inked in black will appear on the negative to 
be made of each finished drawing for chart reproduction. The black-line prints are 
used to indicate which items to include on the finished drawing. Generally, separate 
prints are used for indicating topographic and cultural features, hydrographic features, 
type faces and sizes, and approved geographic names. 

4417. Drafting of the chart original is done on a medium having minimum dis- 
tortion qualities. The graticule and borders are drawn first, followed by planimetric 
(horizontal) detail, and then relief. Next, the lettering is added. The chart title, 
notes, etc., are added last, so they will not interfere with charted features. 

A separate drawing is made for black and for each color to be shown on the chart. 
The use of several draftsmen on the same chart permits the work on the various draw- 
ings to go forward simultaneously and makes better use of the difference in experience 
and skill of the various draftsmen. The preparation of the chart originals for a single 
chart may require several months of continuous drafting. 

4418. Review and edit.—When drafting has been completed, the chart original is 
reviewed by an experienced cartographer. He carefully checks every detail for accu- 
racy, and consults the latest Notice to Mariners and all other sources, to be certain 
that nothing that should be charted has been omitted, and that the latest data have 
been used. Any corrections to be made are indicated on a transparent overlay which 
is returned with the chart original to the draftsman for action. 

When all corrections have been made and checked, the chart original goes to a 
chart editor. Here it is checked to see that the line work is sharp and clear, the type 
is securely fastened, and that all work is in accordance with established standards. 
Another check is made to be sure that the latest and most complete information has 
been used. 

When the chart editor is satisfied that the chart original meets the foregoing re- 
quirements and is safe for navigation, he releases it for reproduction. The various steps 
in preparing a chart original by the mosaic process are shown in figure 4418. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF A NAUTICAL CHART 
INFORMATION SOURCES 


Surveys RESEARCH & PLANNING 
Geodetic control survey, hydro- 


graphic survey, Hsiited surveys. Available data evaluated, and best 


sources recommended. Specifica- 
tions prepared and procedures 
designated. 


Aerial Photography 
Compilations from aerial photogra- 
phy, liaison for data from other U.S. 
Government charting agencies. 


COMPILATION 


Data selected from recommended 
sources. Layout, film positive 
mosaic, guide sheets, titles, notes, 
ete. prepared. Hydrographic fea- 
tures and type sizes selected. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Film positives made to scale from 
compilation data. From mosaic a 
blue-line plastic is made, on which 
the chart original will be drafted. 
Photo prints furnished for guides. 


Foreign Sources 
Foreign surveys & charts, charts 


& scientific data on exchange 
agreements. 


REVIEW 


Film positive mosaic reviewed 
prior to photography and prepara- 
tion of compilation guides. Blue- 
line plastic and guides forwarded 
to Drafting. Drawn chart original 
given final review. Late data 
checked and added. 


DRAFTING 


Chart original drafted on blue-line 
plastic. This includes inking and 
stickup of lettering and soundings. 


Publications 


Notices to Mariners, Light Lists, 
Radio Navigational Aids. 


EDITING 


Final chart original edited for 
conformance to standards. Chart 
approved for navigational safety. 
Chart released for reproduction. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY 


Production of the printed chart. 
See figure 4419. 


Miscellaneous 
Periodicals, travel booklets, plans, 
sketches, etc. Data from private 
corporations i.e. petroleum, steam- 
ship, mapping companies, etc. 


Figure 4418.—Flow of work in the construction of a nautical chart by the mosaic method. 


4419. Reproduction.—Three basic processes of reproduction (printing) are in use 
commercially: letterpress prints directly from raised type or other image; gravure 
prints directly from a depressed image; and lithography prints indirectly (by offset) 
from a surface that is neither raised nor depressed, operating on the principle of the 
mutual repulsion of grease and water. The lithographic printing plate has a grease 
image which is receptive to greasy ink, and a nonprinting portion which is receptive to 
water. Charts are usually reproduced by photolithography, which uses photography in 
the preparation of the lithographic plates. The essential steps in the reproduction of a 
chart by this process are shown in figure 4419. 

In this process, the results of each step are checked carefully. A chart editor edits 
black photo proofs made from the negatives, and color litho proofs made from the 
plates. During printing, a continual check is made by the pressman to insure uni- 
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PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC PROCESSING OF A NAUTICAL CHART 


CHART ORIGINAL 


In chart making, the copy is known as the 
chart original. This original may be either a 
drawn or engraved chart. After approval by 
the chart editor it is sent to the Lithographic 
Division to be processed for reproduction by 
photolithography. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photography is done by a camera equipped 
with lights, movable lens, a movable copy holder, 
and a camera back that supports the photo 
plates. The dark room type of camera is pre- 
ferred for chart reproduction work. The copy is 
mounted and the proper exposure settings deter. 
mined. The camera is focused, copy illuminated, 
and the exposure made. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


After exposure, the photo-sensitive material 
is processed. Normally, nautical charts are 
photographed on a glass negative (wet plate 
process). Film or plastic negatives are also 
used. Procedure, emulsion, and developer used 
depends upon the type of negative being made. 


OPAQUING & RETOUCHING 
(NEGATIVE ENGRAVING) 


Imperfections which are not part of the image 
are opaqued. Then the negative engravers re- 
store or improve line work, lettering, and make 
late additions and corrections. The negative is 
is next placed into a printing frame with the 
press plate for exposure. 


PLATE GRAINING 


Metal plates such as zine or aluminum are 
grained to give the surface a matte finish. The 
tiny depressions produced by graining the sur- 
face act as reservoirs to hold the coating and 
the dampening fluid (water). For economy, 


prepared grained plates are stored in large quan- 
tities suitable for immediate use. 


PLATE COATING 


The coating operation is done in a whirler. It 
has many variables such as grain texture, 
whirler speed, drying heat, and fluidity of the 
coating material. These variables affect coating 
thickness, which is critical to the quality of the 
finished plate. 


PRINTING FRAME 


Photo mechanical plates are exposed in a 
vacuum printing frame. The coated press plate 
is held firmly in contact with the negative by 
creating and maintaining a vacuum. It is then 
exposed to light which passes through the nega- 
tive image onto the light sensitive press plate. 


PLATE PROCESSING 


After exposure, the plate is developed by rub- 
bing it up with a developing ink. A solution of 
ammonia and water is then used to wash and 
flush away the unexposed albumen, leaving only 
the positive image of the chart on the plate. 


PLATE TRANSFER 


As received, the plate is sensitive to grease and 
additions or corrections can be made on it by 
drafting or hand transfer. The plate is then 
given a desensitizing treatment making the non- 
printing area no longer receptive to grease. 
Then it is treated with an asphaltum base to 
protect the image. 


PRESS 


The rotary offset press is widely used in print- 
ing charts. Printing from a plate to a blanket 
which in turn offsets the image onto the paper 
gives this press its name. The basic parts area 
plate cylinder, blanket cylinder, impression cylin- 
der, ink reservoir, and water fountain. Multicol- 
ored presses print several colors in one operation. 


Figure 4419.—Flow of work in the photolithographie processing of a nautical chart. 


formity of impressions and accurate “register” (each color being printed at the correct 
place on the chart). The highest standards possible are maintained throughout the 


entire operation. 


When printing is completed, the plates are removed from the cylinders, cleaned, 
and the image side given a protective coating of soluble gum arabic and asphaltum. 
The plates are then stored in vertical racks. The glass negatives have already been 
stored, A photographic duplicate of the chart original may have been made, and the 
original and a copy stored at separate locations for possible future use. 
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4420. Chart record.—A record of each chart is maintained to provide a history, 
from the authorization of its first edition to the date of the last action, perhaps many 
editions and printings later. The record accompanies the chart original throughout 
production, with appropriate entries being made as it progresses through the various 
steps. Included in the record are such data as sources of information used, method of 
construction, the map projection graticule computation, geodetic control used, and 
decisions rendered. 

A well-written chart record is valuable in the prevention of duplicative effort. 
Also, it is the medium through which research is conducted when questions arise as to 
why certain data were shown on or removed from any issue of the chart. 
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APPENDIX A 
ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


A more complete listing of abbreviations and symbols is given in H.O. Pub. No. 
220, Navigation Dictionary, of which this is an abridgment. 


A, amplitude; augmentation; away (alti- 

tude difference). 

a, altitude difference (Ho~Hc); altitude 
factor (change of altitude in one minute 
of time from meridian transit) ; assumed. 

a, first Polaris correction. 

a, second Polaris correction. 

a2, third Polaris correction. 

AC, alternating current. 

add’l, additional. 

AF, audio frequency. 

aL, assumed latitude. 

AM, amplitude modulation. 

AM, ante meridian (before noon). 

antilog, antilogarithm. 

AP, assumed position. 

approx., approximate, approximately. 

AU, astronomical unit. 

ar, assumed longitude. 

B, atmospheric pressure correction (alti- 
tude); bearing, bearing angle. 

Ba, difference between heading and ap- 
parent wind direction. 

Bn, bearing (as distinguished from bearing 
angle). 

Bpge, bearing per gyro compass. 

Br, difference between heading and true 
wind direction. 

C, acceleration correction (altitude); 
Celsius (centigrade) ; chronometer time; 
compass (direction); correction; course, 
course angle. 

CB, compass bearing. 

CC, compass course. 

CCU, chart comparison unit. 

CE, chronometer error; compass error. 

CH, compass heading. 

cm, centimeter, centimeters. 

Cn, course (as distinguished from course 
angle). 


co-, the complement of (90° minus). 
colog, cologarithm. 

corr., correction. 

cos, cosine. 

cot, cotangent. 

cov, coversine. 

Cpgc, course per gyro compass. 

cps, cycles per second. 

csc, cosecant. 


CW, continuous wave. 


CZn, compass azimuth. 

D, deviation; dip (of horizon); distance. 

d, declination (astronomical); difference. 

d, declination change in one hour. 

DC, direct current. 

dec., declination. 

Dev., deviation. 

DG, degaussing. 

diff., difference. 

dist., distance. 

DLo, difference of longitude (are units). 

DR, dead reckoning, dead _ reckoning 
position. 

DRE, dead reckoning equipment. 

DRM, direction of relative movement. 

DRT, dead reckoning tracer. 

D,, dip short of horizon. 

dur., duration. 

da, difference of longitude (time units). 

E, east. 

e, base of Naperian logarithms. 

e, eccentricity. 

EHF, extremely high frequency. 

EP, estimated position. 

EPI, electronic position indicator. 

Eq.T, equation of time. 

ETA, estimated time of arrival. 

F, Fahrenheit; fast; longitude factor; 
phase correction (altitude). 

f, latitude factor. 
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FM, frequency modulation. 

ft., foot, feet. 

G, Greenwich, Greenwich meridian (up- 
per branch); grid (direction). 

g, acceleration due to gravity; Greenwich 
meridian (lower branch). 

GAT, Greenwich apparent time. 

GB, grid bearing. 

GC, grid course. 

GE, gyro error. 

GH, grid heading. 

GHA, Greenwich hour angle. 

GMT, Greenwich mean time. 

GP, geographical position. 

Gr., Greenwich. 

GST, Greenwich sidereal time. 

GV, grid variation. 

GZn, grid azimuth. 

H, high (loran PRR); horizontal inten- 
sity of earth’s magnetic field; sea tilt 
correction (altitude). 

h, altitude (astronomical); height above 
sea level. 

ha, approximate altitude. 

hav, haversine. 

He, computed altitude. 

Hdg., heading. 

HE, heeling error; height of eye. 

HF, high frequency. 

HHW, higher high water. 

HLW, higher low water. 

H.O., Hydrographic Office. 

Ho, observed altitude. 

HP, horizontal parallax. 

Hp, precomputed altitude. 

Hpge, heading per gyro compass. 

hr, rectified altitude. 

hr., hour. 

hrs., hours. 

hs, sextant altitude. 

ht, tabulated altitude. 

HW, high water. 

I, dip (magnetic); instrument correction. 

IC, index correction. 

in., inch, inches. 

int., interval. 

ISLW, Indian spring low water. 

J, irradiation correction (altitude). 

K, Kelvin (temperature); constant of the 


cone; constant proportional to required 
length of Flinders bar, 
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ke, kilocycle, kilocycles; kilocycles per 
second. 

km, kilometer, kilometers. 

kme, kilomegacycle, kilomegacycles; kilo- 
megacycles per second. 

kn., knot, knots. 

L, latitude; low (loran PRR); lower limb 
correction for moon (from Nautical 
Almanac); wave length (water). 

I, difference of latitude; logarithm, loga- 
rithmic. 

LAN, local apparent noon. 

LAT, local apparent time. 

lat., latitude. 

LF, low frequency. 

LHA, local hour angle. 

LHW, lower high water. 

LL, lower limb. 

LLW, lower low water. 

Lm, middle latitude. 

LMT, local mean time. 

log, logarithm, logarithmic. 

log., natural logarithm (to the base e). 

logic, common logarithm (to the base 10). 

long., longitude. 

LST, local sidereal time. 

LW, low water. 

M, celestial body; meridian (upper 
branch); magnetic (direction); me- 
ridional parts; nautical mile, miles. 

m, meridian (lower branch); meridional 
difference (M,~M,); meter, meters; 
statute mile, miles. 

mag., magnetic; magnitude. 

MB, magnetic bearing. 

mb, millibar, millibars. 

MC, magnetic course. 

mc, megacycle, megacycles; megacycles 
per second. 

MF, medium frequency. 

MH, magnetic heading. 

MHHW, mean higher high water. 

MHW, mean high water. 

MHWN, mean high water neaps. 

MHWS, mean high water springs. 

mi., mile, miles. 

mid, middle. 

min., minute, minutes. 

MLLW, mean lower low water. 

MLW, mean low water. 

MLWN, mean low water neaps. 
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MLWS, mean low water springs. 

mm, millimeter. 

mo., month. 

mos., months. 

mph, miles (statute) per hour. 

MPP, most probable position. 

MSL, mean sea level. 

MZn, magnetic azimuth. 

N, north; tilt correction (altitude). 

n, natural (trigonometric function). 

Na, nadir. 

P, atmospheric pressure; parallax; planet; 
pole; wave period (water). 

p, departure, polar distance. 

PC, personal correction. 

pge, per gyro compass. 

P in A, parallax in altitude. 

PM, pulse modulation. 

PM, post meridian (after noon). 

Pn, north pole; north celestial pole. 

PPI, plan position indicator. 

PRR, pulse repetition rate. 

Ps, south pole; south celestial pole. 

psc, per standard compass. 

p stg c, per steering compass. 

Pub., publication. 

PV, prime vertical. 

Q, Polaris correction (Air Almanac). 

QQ’, celestial equator. 

R, Rankine (temperature) ; refraction. 

RA, right ascension. 

rad, radian, radians. 

RAR, radio acoustic ranging. 

Ra. Ref., radar reflector. 

RB, relative bearing. 

R Bn, radiobeacon. 

RDF, radio direction finder. 

rev., reversed. 

RF, radio frequency. 

R Fix, running fix. 

RZn, relative azimuth. 

S, sea-air temperature difference correc- 
tion (altitude); slow; south; special 
(loran PRR); speed. 

s, % (h+L-+p); standard deviation. 

Sa, speed of apparent wind in units of 
ship’s speed. 

SD, semidiameter. 

sec, secant. 

sec., second, seconds. 

semidur., semiduration. 
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SH, ship’s head (heading). 

SHA, sidereal hour angle. 

SHF, super high frequency. 

sin, sine. 

SRM, speed of relative movement. 

Sr, speed of true wind in units of ship’s 
speed. 

T, air temperature correction (altitude) ; 
table; temperature; time; toward (alti- 
tude difference); true (direction). 

t, dry-bulb temperature; elapsed time; 
meridian angle. 

t’, wet-bulb temperature. 

tab., table. 

tan, tangent. 

TB, true bearing; air temperature-atmos- 
pheric pressure correction (altitude). 

TC, true course. 

TcHHW, tropic higher high water. 


TcHLW, tropic higher low water. 


TcLHW, tropic lower high water. 

TcLLW, tropic lower low water. 

To, ground-wave reading (loran). 

Tes, ground-wave-sky-wave reading 
(loran). 

TH, true heading. 

TR, track. 

Tr., transit. 

Ts, sky-wave reading (loran). 

Tsc, sky-wave-ground-wave reading 
(loran). 

TZn, true azimuth. 

U, upper limb correction for moon (from 
Nautical Almanac). 

UHF, ultra high frequency. 

UL, upper limb. 

UT, universal time. 

V, deflection of the vertical; variation; 
vertex. 

v, excess of GHA change from adopted 
value for one hour. 

Var., variation. 

ver, versine. 

VHF, very high frequency. 

VLF, very low frequency. 

VPR, virtual PPI reflectoscope. 

W, watch time; wave-height correction 
(altitude) ; west. 

WE, watch error. 

WT, war time. 

X, parallactic angle. 
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yd., yard. 

yds., yards. 

yr., year. 

yrs., years. 

Z, azimuth angle; Coriolis correction 
(altitude); vertical intensity of earth’s 
magnetic field; zenith. 

z, zenith distance. 

ZD, zone description. 

Zn, azimuth (as distinguished from azi- 
muth angle). 

Znpge, azimuth per gyro compass. 
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ZT, zone time. 

a, damping error (gyro compass). 

A, a small increment, or the change in one 
quantity corresponding to unit change 
in another. 

6, speed error (gyro compass). 

r, longitude; shielding factor; wave length 
(radiant energy). 

u, index of refraction; permeability. 

us, microsecond. 

a, ratio of circumference of circle to 
diameter=3.14159+. 


Positions 


© Dead reckoning position; fix, running 
fix. 


© Estimated position. 


Mathematical Symbols 


Plus (addition) 

Minus (subtraction) 
Plus or minus 
Absolute difference 
Times (multiplication) 
Divided by (division) 
Square root 


lb X 2H T+ 


— 


Vv nth root 
= Equals 
> Is greater than 
< Is less than 
JS Integral sign 
o Infinity 
... Repeating decimal 


Ceiestial Bodies 


Sun 
Moon 
Mercury 
Venus 
Earth 
Mars 
Jupiter 
Saturn 
Uranus 
Neptune 
Pluto 
Star 


~rvVrEOrNAGDBwWIAAO 


w-P Star-planet altitude correction (al- 
titude) 
Lower limb 
Center 
Upper limb 
New moon 
Crescent moon 
First quarter 
Gibbous moon 
Full moon 
Gibbous moon 
Last quarter 
Crescent moon 


a ® io 
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Signs of the Zodiac 


Aries (vernal equinox) 
Taurus 

Gemini 

Cancer (summer solstice) 
Leo 

Virgo 


eb eS 


Libra (autumnal equinox) 
Scorpius 

Sagittarius 

Capricornus (winter solstice) 
Aquarius 

Pisces 
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Miscellaneous Symbols 


¥ Years + Interpolation impractical 
™ Months ° Degrees 

* Days ’ Minutes of are 

" Hours " Seconds of are 

™ Minutes of time 6 Conjunction 

* Seconds of time £ Opposition 
m@ Remains below horizon (] Quadrature 
([ Remains above horizon 8 Ascending node 


//// Twilight all night ¢3 Descending node 
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GREEK ALPHABET 


Aaa Alpha Nv Nu 
BBE Beta age Xi 

Ty Gamma Oo Omicron 
Aé Delta xa Pi 

Ee Epsilon P p Rho 
Z¢ Zeta Dos Sigma 
H 7 Eta Tr Tau 
608 Theta Tro Upsilon 
It Tota Pdeoey Phi 

K x Kappa X x Chi 
AX Lambda Vy Psi 
Mu Mu Q w Omega 


APPENDIX C 
GLOSSARY 


This appendix is an abridgment of the definitions of H.O. Pub. No. 220, Navigation 
Dictionary, to which reference should be made for complete definitions. 

abeam. Bearing approximately 090° relative (abeam to starboard) or 270° relative 
(abeam to port). 

aberration. The apparent displacement of a celestial body in the direction of 
orbital motion of the earth. 

abscissa. The horizontal coordinate of a set of rectangular coordinates. 

absolute humidity. The mass of water vapor per unit of volume of air. 

absolute zero. Thelowest possible temperature, about (—) 459°67 F or (—) 273°15C. 

aclinic line. The magnetic equator. 

acoustic navigation. Sonic navigation. 

acute angle. An angle less than 90°. 

advance. The distance a vessel moves in its original direction in making a turn. 

advanced line of position. A line of position which has been moved forward 
to allow for the run since the line was established. 

advection. Horizontal movement of part of the atmosphere. 

age of the moon. The elapsed time, usually expressed in days, since the last 
new moon. 

agonic line. A line connecting points of no magnetic variation. 

aground. Touching, resting, or lodged on the bottom. 

ahead. Bearing approximately 000° relative. 

aid to navigation. A device external to a craft, designed to assist in determination 
of position of the craft, or of a safe course, or to warn of dangers. 

air almanac. A periodical publication of astronomical data designed primarily 
for air navigation. , 

air mass. An extensive body of air within which the conditions of temperature 
and moisture in a horizontal plane are essentially uniform. 

air navigation. The navigation of aircraft. 

air temperature correction. That sextant altitude correction due to changes in 
refraction caused by difference between the actual temperature and the standard 
temperature used in the computation of the refraction table. 

alidade. A telescope or other device mounted over a compass, compass repeater, 
or compass rose, for measuring direction. 

alignment. Adjustment of the tuned circuits of electronic equipment for optimum 
performance, or synchronization of two or more components of an electronic system. 

almanac. A periodical publication of astronomical data useful to a navigator. 

Alnico. The trade name for an alloy composed principally of aluminum, nickel, 
cobalt, and iron; used for permanent magnets. 

alternating current. An electric current that continually changes in magnitude 
and periodically reverses polarity. 

alternating fixed and flashing light. A fixed light varied at regular intervals by 
one or more flashes of greater brilliance, with color variations in either the fixed light 


or flashes, or both. 
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alternating fixed and group flashing light. A fixed light varied at regular in- 
tervals by a group of two or more flashes of greater brilliance, with color variations in 
either the fixed light or flashes, or both. =o 

alternating flashing light. A light showing one or more flashes with color variations 
at regular intervals, the duration of light being less than that of darkness. 

alternating group flashing light. A light showing groups of flashes with color 
variations at regular intervals, the duration of light being less than that of darkness. 

alternating group occulting light. A light having groups of total eclipses at 
regular intervals and having color variations, the duration of light being equal to or 
greater than that of darkness. 

alternating light. A light having periodic color variations, particularly one with 
constant luminous intensity. 

alternating occulting light. A light having one or more total eclipses at regular 
intervals and having color variations, the duration of light being equal to or greater than 
that of darkness. 

altitude. Angular distance above the horizon; the arc of a vertical circle between 
the horizon and a point on the celestial sphere, measured upward from the horizon. 

altitude azimuth. An azimuth determined when altitude, declination, and latitude 
are known. 

altitude circle. Parallel of altitude. 

altitude difference. The difference between computed and observed altitudes, or 
between precomputed and sextant altitudes. 

altitude intercept. Altitude difference. 

altocumulus. A cloud layer (or patches) within the middle level (mean height 
6,500-20,000 ft.) composed of rather flattened globular masses, the smallest elements 
of the regularly arranged layers being fairly thin, with or without shading. These 
elements are arranged in groups, in lines or in waves, following one or two directions, 
and are sometimes so close together that their edges join. 

altostratus. A sheet of gray or bluish cloud within the middle level (mean height 
6,500—20,000 ft.). Sometimes the sheet is composed of a compact mass of dark, thick, 
gray clouds of fibrous structure; at other times the sheet is thin and through it the sun 
or moon can be seen dimly as though gleaming through ground glass. 

amplitude. 1. Angular distance north or south of the prime vertical; the arc of 
the horizon or the angle at the zenith between the prime vertical and a vertical circle, 
measured north or south from the prime vertical to the vertical circle. 2. The maxi- 
mum value of the displacement of a wave or other periodic phenomenon from the zero 
position. 

amplitude balance. Equality in the amplitude of two or more signals. 

amplitude modulation. The process of changing the amplitude of a carrier wave 
in accordance with the variations of a modulating wave. 

anchorage. An area where a vessel anchors or may anchor, either because of 
suitability or designation. 

anchorage buoy. One of a series of buoys marking the limits of an anchorage. 

anchorage chart. A nautical chart showing prescribed or recommended anchor- 
ages. 

anchor buoy. A buoy marking the position of an anchor. 

anemometer. An instrument for measuring the speed of the wind. Some in- 
struments also indicate the direction from which it is blowing. 

aneroid barometer. An instrument which determines atmospheric pressure by 


the effect of such pressure on a thin-metal cylinder from which the air has been partly 
exhausted. 
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angle. The inclination to each other of two intersecting lines, measured by the 
are of a circle intercepted between the two lines forming the angle, the center of the 
circle being the point of intersection. 

angular distance. The angular difference between two directions, or the arc of 
the great circle joining two points. 

anneal. To heat (metal) to a high temperature and then allow to cool slowly, for 
the purpose of softening, making less brittle, or removing permanent magnetism. 

annular. Ring-shaped. 

annular eclipse. An eclipse in which a thin ring of the source of light appears 
around the obscuring body. 

anode. The positive pole or electrode of an electron tube or an electric cell. 

ante meridian. Before noon. 

antenna. A conductor or system of conductors for radiating or receiving radio 
waves. 

antenna array. A group of antennas arranged so as to obtain directional char- 
acteristics. 

anticyclone. An approximately circular portion of the atmosphere, having 
relatively high atmospheric pressure and winds which blow clockwise around the 
center in the northern hemisphere and counterclockwise in the southern hemisphere. 

antilogarithm. The number corresponding to a given logarithm. 

aperiodic compass. A compass that, after being deflected, returns by one direct 
movement to its proper reading, without oscillation. 

aphelion. That orbital point farthest from the sun when the sun is the center 
of attraction (as in the case of a planet). 

apogean tides. Tides of decreased range occurring when the moon is near apogee. 

apogee. That orbital point farthest from the earth when the earth is the center 
of attraction (as in the case of the moon). 

apparent altitude. Rectified altitude. 

apparent horizon. Visible horizon. 

apparent motion. Motion relative to a specified or implied reference point which 
may itself be in motion. 

apparent sun. The actual sun as it appears in the sky. 

apparent time. Time based upon the rotation of the earth relative to the apparent 
(true) sun. 

apparent wind. Wind relative to a moving point, such as a vessel. 

approximate altitude. An altitude determined by inexact means, as by estimation 
or by a star finder or star chart. 

are. 1. Part of acurved line, asacircle. 2. The graduated scale of an instrument 
for measuring angles, as a marine sextant. 

arc of visibility. The arc of a light sector, designated by its limiting bearings 
as observed at points other than the light. 

argument. One of the values used for entering a table or diagram. 

arm. 1. An inlet. 2. A slender part of an instrument, device, or machine. 

Armco. The trade name for a high-purity, low-carbon iron, used for Flinders 
bars, quadrantal correctors, etc. 

arming. Tallow or other substance placed in the recess at the lower end of a sound- 
ing lead, for obtaining a sample of the bottom. 

artificial horizon. A device for indicating the horizontal. 

artificial-horizon sextant. A sextant baving an artificial horizon built in. 

A-scope. A cathode ray scope on which the trace appears as a horizontal or vertical 
range scale and the signals appear as perpendicular deflections. 
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assumed latitude. The latitude at which an observer is assumed to be located 
for an observation or computation. 

assumed longitude. The longitude at which an observer 1s assumed to be located 
for an observation or computation. ; 

assumed position. A point at which a craft is assumed to be located, particularly 
one used as a preliminary to establishing certain navigational data, as that point on 
the surface of the earth for which the computed altitude is determined in the solution 
of a celestial observation. 

astern. Bearing approximately 180° relative. 

astrolabe. An instrument used for determining an accurate astronomical position 
ashore, as in survey work. 

astronomical latitude. Angular distance between the direction of gravity and the 
plane of the equator. 

astronomical longitude. The angle between the plane of the reference meridian 
and the plane of the celestial meridian. 

astronomical position. A point on the earth determined by celestial observation. 

astronomical refraction. Atmospheric refraction of a ray of radiant energy from 
outer space. 

astronomical tide. Tide related to the attractions of celestial bodies, particularly 
the sun and moon. 

astronomical triangle. The navigational triangle, either terrestrial or celestial, 
used in the solution of celestial observations. 

astronomical twilight. The period of incomplete darkness when the upper limb 
of the sun is below the visible horizon, and the center of the sun is not more than 18° 
below the celestial horizon. 

astronomical unit. The mean distance between the earth and the sun, approxi- 
mately 92,900,000 statute miles, used as a unit of measurement of distance within 
the solar system. 

atmosphere. The envelope of air surrounding the earth or other celestial body. 

atmospheric absorption. The loss of power in transmission of radiant energy by 
dissipation in the atmosphere. 

atmospheric noise. Static. 

atmospheric pressure. The pressure exerted by the weight of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. Its standard value at sea level is about 14.7 pounds per square inch. 

atmospheric pressure correction. That sextant altitude correction due to changes 
in refraction caused by nonstandard atmospheric pressure. 

atmospheric refraction. Refraction of a ray of radiant energy passing obliquely 
through the atmosphere. 


A trace. The first trace of a scope having more than one, as the upper trace of a 
loran indicator. 


attenuation. A lessening in amount, particularly the reduction of the amplitude of 
a wave with distance from the origin. 


audio frequency. A frequency within the audible range, about 20 to 20,000 
cycles per second. 


augmentation. The apparent increase in the semidiameter of a celestial body as 
its altitude increases, due to the decreased distance from the observer. 


: aural null. A null detected by listening for a minimum or the complete absence 
of an audible signal. 


aurora, A luminous phenomena due to electrical discharge in the upper atmosphere, 
most commonly seen in high latitudes. 


aurora australis. The aurora in the southern hemisphere. 
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aurora borealis. The aurora in the northern hemisphere. 

auroral zone. The area of maximum auroral activity. 

automatic celestial navigation. Automatic and continuous indication of position 
by a device which tracks celestial bodies and solves for geographical coordinates. 

automatic radio direction finder. A radio direction finder which indicates auto- 
matically and continuously the great-circle direction of the transmitter to which it is 
tuned. 

autumnal equinox. That point of intersection of the ecliptic and the celestial 
equator occupied by the sun as it changes from north to south declination, on or 
about September 23, or the instant this occurs. 

awash. Situated so that the top is intermittently washed by waves or tidal 
action. 

azimuth. The horizontal direction of a celestial point from a terrestrial point. 
It is usually measured from 000° at the reference direction clockwise through 360°. 

azimuthal equidistant projection. An azimuthal map projection in which dis- 
tances from the point of tangency are accurately represented according to a uniform 
scale. 

azimuthal projection. A map projection in which the surface of a sphere or 
spheroid, such as the earth, is conceived as developed on a tangent plane, with the 
result that azimuths or bearings of any point from the center are correctly represented. 

azimuth angle. Azimuth measured from 0° at the north or south reference direc- 
tion clockwise or counterclockwise through 90° or 180°. 

azimuth bar. A slender bar with a vane at each end, designed to fit over a central 
pivot in the glass cover of a magnetic compass for measurement of compass azimuths. 

azimuth circle. A ring designed to fit snugly over a compass or compass repeater, 
and provided with means for observing compass bearings and azimuths. 

azimuth instrument. An instrument for measuring azimuths, particularly a 
device which fits snugly over a central pivot in the glass cover of a magnetic compass. 

azimuth tables. Publications providing tabulated azimuths or azimuth angles. 

back. Of the wind, to change direction counterclockwise in the northern hemi- 
sphere and clockwise in the southern hemisphere. 

back sight. An observation of a celestial body made by facing 180° from the 
azimuth of the body. 

ballistic damping error. That error introduced in a nonpendulous gyro compass 
as a result of the method used to damp the oscillations of the gyro spin axis. 

ballistic deflection error. A temporary error introduced in a gyro compass by 
the accelerating force acting upon the damping mechanism when a vessel changes 
course or speed. 

bandwidth. The number of units (cycles, kilocycles, etc.) of frequency required 
for transmission. 

barograph. A recording barometer. 

barometer. An instrument for measuring atmospheric pressure. 

barometric pressure. Atmospheric pressure as indicated by a barometer. 

barometric tendency. The change of barometric pressure within a specified time 
(usually three hours) before an observation, together with the direction of change and 
the characteristics of the rise or fall. 

bar scale. A line or series of lines on a chart, subdivided and labeled with the 
distances represented on the chart. 

base line. 1. The line between two transmitters operating together to provide 
a line of position, as in loran. 2. Any line serving as the basis for measurement of 
other lines, as in surveying. 3. The trace of a cathode ray tube. 
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base line delay. The time interval needed for the signal from a loran master 
station to travel the length of the base line, introduced as a delay between transmis- 
sion of the master and slave signals. 

base line extension. The extension of a base line beyond the transmitters. 

basic pulse repetition rate. The lowest pulse repetition rate of a group differing 
only slightly from each other. 

bathymetric chart. A topographic chart of the bed of a body of water. 

bathythermograph. A recording thermometer for determining temperature of 
the sea at various depths. 

Bayer’s name. The Greek (or Roman) letter and the possessive form of the 
Latin name of a constellation, used as a star name. 

beacon. 1. A fixed aid to navigation. 2. An unlighted aid to navigation. 
3. Anything serving as a signal or conspicuous indication, either for guidance or 
warning. 

beam width. The angular width of a beam of radiant energy between half-power 
intensities. 

bearing. The horizontal direction of one terrestrial point from another. It is 
usually measured from 000° at the reference direction clockwise through 360°. 

bearing angle. Bearing measured from 0° at the north or south reference direc- 
tion clockwise or counterclockwise through 90° or 180°. 

bearing bar. A slender bar with a vane at each end, designed to fit over a cen- 
tral pivot in the glass cover of a magnetic compass, for measurement of compass 
bearings. 

bearing circle. A ring designed to fit snugly over a compass or compass repeater, 
and provided with vanes for observing compass bearings. 

bearing line. A line extending in the direction of a bearing. 

bearing repeater. A compass repeater used primarily for observing bearings. 

Beaufort scale. A numerical scale for indicating wind speed, named after Admiral 
Sir Francis Beaufort, who devised it in 1806. 

beset. Surrounded so closely by sea ice that steering control is lost. 

binnacle. The stand in which a compass is mounted. 
blinking. Regular shifting right and left of a loran signal to indicate that the 
signals are out of synchronization. 

blue azimuth tables. H.O. Pub. No. 261, Azimuths of Celestial Bodies. 

a magnetism. The magnetism of the south-seeking end of a freely suspended 
magnet. 


Pies compass. A small compass mounted in a box for convenient use in small 
crait. 

bobbing a light. Quickly lowering the height of eye several feet and then raising 
it again when a light is first sighted, to determine whether the observer is at the geo- 
graphical range of the light. 


bottom sample. A portion of the material forming the bottom brought up for 
inspection. : 


bow and beam bearings. Successive relative beari : 
ek en earings (right or left) of 45° and 


boxing the compass. Stating i 
|! os g in order the names of the points i 
fractional points) of the compass. : panini sce 


broad on the beam. Bearin . ive (“ 
mone : g 090° relative (“broad on the starb fi 
270° relative (“broad on the port beam’’). snap oes ee 


broad on the bow. Bearing 045° ive (‘ 
; : . relative (‘broad > st he Oe 
relative (“broad on the port bow”), : oni seat aeaee 
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broad on the quarter. Bearing 135° relative (“broad on the starboard quarter’’) 
or 225° relative (“broad on the port quarter’’). 

B trace. The second trace of a scope having more than one, as the lower trace of 
a loran indicator. 

bubble sextant. A sextant with a bubble to indicate the horizontal. 

buoy. A floating object, other than a lightship, moored or anchored to the bottom 
as an aid to navigation. 

buoyage. A system of buoys. 

cable. 1. A unit of distance equal to 720 feet in the U. S. Navy. 2. A chain 
or strong fiber or wire rope used to anchor or moor vessels or buoys. 3. A stranded 
electric conductor or several conductors laid up together. 

cage. To erect a gyro or lock it in place. 

calculated altitude. Computed altitude. 

calibrate. To determine or rectify the scale graduations of an instrument. 

calibration table. A table of calibration corrections or calibrated values. 

calving. The breaking away of a mass of ice from a parent iceberg, glacier, or 
ice shelf. 

can buoy. A buoy the above-water part of which is in the shape of a cylinder. 

candela. The United States and international unit of luminous intensity. 

cardinal point. North, east, south, or west. 

carrier wave. A radio wave used as a vehicle for conveying intelligence, generally 
by modulation. 

Cartesian coordinates. Magnitudes defining a point relative to two intersecting 
lines or azes. 

cartography. The art and science of making charts or maps. 

cathode. The negative pole or electrode of an electron tube or an electric cell. 

cathode ray tube. The “‘picture’’ tube of radar, loran, television, etc. 

C-band. A radio-frequency band of 3,900 to 6,200 megacycles. 

celestial body. Any aggregation of matter in space constituting a unit, such as 
the sun, a planet, etc. 

celestial coordinates. Any set of coordinates used to define a point on the celestial 
sphere. 

celestial equator. The intersection of the celestial sphere and the extended plane 
of the equator. 

celestial equator system of coordinates. Declination and hour angle or declina- 
tion and sidereal hour angle. 

celestial fix. A fix established by observation of celestial bodies. 

celestial horizon. That great circle of the celestial sphere formed by the inter- 
section of the celestial sphere and a plane through the center of the earth and perpendic- 
ular to the zenith-nadir line. 

celestial latitude. Angular distance north or south of the ecliptic; the are of a 
circle of latitude between the ecliptic and a point on the celestial sphere, measured 
northward or southward from the ecliptic through 90°, and labeled N or S to indicate 
the direction of measurement. 

celestial line of position. A line of position established by observation of a celestial 
body. 

celestial longitude. Angular distance east of the vernal equinox, along the 
ecliptic; the are of the ecliptic or the angle at the ecliptic pole between the circle of 
latitude of the vernal equinox and the circle of latitude of a point on the celestial 
sphere, measured eastward from the circle of latitude of the vernal equinox, through 


360°. 
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celestial meridian. A great circle of the celestial sphere, through the celestial 
poles and the zenith. , 

celestial navigation. Navigation with the aid of celestial bodies. 

celestial observation. Observation of celestial phenomena. 

celestial poles. The intersection of the celestial sphere and the extended axis of 
the earth. 

celestial sphere. An imaginary sphere of infinite radius concentric with the earth, 
on which all celestial bodies except the earth are imagined to be proj ected. 

celestial triangle. A spherical triangle on the celestial sphere, especially the navi- 
gational triangle. 

Celsius temperature. Temperature based upon a scale in which, under standard 
atmospheric pressure, water freezes at 0° and boils at 100°. Called ‘‘centigrade 
temperature” before 1948. 

centering control. A control used to center the image on a cathode ray tube. 

centering error. That instrumental error due to inaccurate pivoting of a moving 
part. 

centigrade temperature. Celsius temperature. 

change of tide. A reversal of the direction of motion (rising or falling) of a tide. 

characteristics of a light. The sequence and length of light and dark periods and 
the color or colors by which a navigational light is identified. 

character of the bottom. The type of material of which the bottom is composed. 

chart. A map intended primarily for navigational use. 

chart comparison unit. A device which provides simultaneous, superimposed 
views of a chart and radar scope. 

chart datum. The tidal datum to which soundings on a chart are referred. 

charted depth. The vertical distance from the chart datum to the bottom. 

charted visibility. The extreme distance, shown in numbers on a chart, at which 
a navigational light can be seen under standard conditions. 

chartlet. 1. A small chart. 2. A graphic supplement to Notice to Mariners. 

chart projection. A map projection used for a chart. 

chart reading. Interpretation of the symbols, lines, abbreviations, and terms 
appearing on charts. 

chronometer. A timepiece with a nearly constant rate. 

chronometer error. The amount by which chronometer time differs from the 
correct time to which it was set, usually Greenwich mean time. 

chronometer rate. The amount gained or lost by a chronometer in unit time, 
usually seconds per day. 

chronometer time. Time as indicated by a chronometer. 

chronometer watch. A small chronometer, especially one with an enlarged watch- 
type Movement. 

circle of declination. Hour circle. 

circle of equal altitude. A circle on the surface of the earth, on every point of 
which the altitude of a given celestial body is the same at a given instant. 

circle of equal declination. Parallel of declination. 

| circle of latitude. 1. A great circle of the celestial sphere, perpendicular to the 
ecliptic. 2. A meridian of the earth. 

circle of longitude. 1. A circle of the celestial sphere, parallel to the ecliptic. 
2. A parallel of latitude on the earth. 

circle of position. A circular line of position, 

circle of right ascension. Hour circle. 


circle of uncertainty. A circle within which a craft is considered to be located. 
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circle of visibility. That circle surrounding an aid to navigation in which the aid 
is visible. 

circumpolar. Revolving about the elevated pole without setting. 

cirrocumulus. High clouds (mean lower level above 20,000 ft.) composed of small 
white flakes or of very small globular masses, usually without shadows, which are 
arranged in groups or lines, or more often in ripples resembling those of sand on the 
seashore. 

cirrostratus. Thin, whitish, high clouds (mean lower level above 20,000 ft.) some- 
times covering the sky completely and giving it a milky appearance and at other times 
presenting, more or less distinctly, a formation like a tangled web. 

cirrus. Detached high clouds (mean lower level above 20,000 ft.) of delicate and 
fibrous appearance, without shading, generally white in color, and often of a silky 
appearance. 

civil twilight. The period of incomplete darkness when the upper limb of the sun 
is below the visible horizon, and the center of the sun is not more than 6° below the 
celestial horizon. 

clamp screw. A screw for holding a moving part in place, as during an observation 
or reading, particularly such a device used in connection with the tangent screw of a 
marine sextant. 

clamp screw sextant. A marine sextant having a clamp screw for controlling the 
position of the tangent screw. 

cloud. A visible assemblage of numerous tiny droplets of water or ice crystals 
formed by condensation of water vapor in the air, with the base above the surface of 
the earth. 

clutter. Atmospheric noise, extraneous signals, etc., which tend to obscure the 
reception of a desired signal in a radio receiver, on a radar scope, etc. 

coaltitude. Ninety degrees minus the altitude. 

coarse delay. On a loran indicator, a dial for controlling relatively large changes 
in the position of the B trace pedestal. 

coastal current. An ocean current flowing roughly parallel to a coast, outside the 
surf zone. 

coastal refraction. A small change in the direction of travel of a radio signal when 
it crosses a shore line obliquely. 

coast chart. A nautical chart intended for use near a shore, as in entering and 
leaving harbors. 

coasting. Proceeding approximately parallel to a coast line and near enough to 
be in pilot waters most of the time. 

coast pilot. A descriptive book for the use of mariners, containing detailed infor- 
mation of coastal waters, harbor facilities, etc., of an area, particularly along the coasts 
of the United States. 

coast piloting. The directing of the movements of a vessel near a coast, by means 
of terrestrial reference points. 

coastwise navigation. Navigation in the vicinity of a coast. 

codeclination. Ninety degrees minus the declination. 

coding delay. An arbitrary time delay in the transmission of pulse signals. 

colatitude. Ninety degrees minus the latitude. 

cold air mass. An air mass that is colder than surrounding air, and usually colder 
than the surface over which it is moving. 

cold front. That line of discontinuity, at the earth’s surface or at a horizontal 
plane aloft, along which an advancing cold air mass is undermining and displacing a 


warmer air mass. 
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collision bearing. A constant bearing maintained while the distance between two 
craft is decreasing. 

cologarithm. The logarithm of the reciprocal of a number. an 

combination buoy. A buoy having more than one means of conveying intelligence, 
as by light and sound. 

comparing watch. A hack watch having its error determined by comparison with 
a chronometer. 

compass. An instrument for determining a horizontal reference direction relative 
to the earth. 

compass adjustment. The process of neutralizing the magnetic effect a vessel 
exerts on a magnetic compass. 

compass amplitude. Amplitude relative to compass east or west. 

compass azimuth. Azimuth relative to compass north. 

compass bearing. Bearing relative to compass north. 

compass bowl. That part of a compass in which the compass card is mounted. 

compass card. That part of a compass on which the direction graduations are 
placed. 

compass compensation. The process of neutralizing the effects which degaussing 
currents exert on a marine magnetic compass. 

compass course. Course relative to compass north. 

compass error. The angular difference between a compass direction and the 
corresponding true direction. 

compasses. An instrument for drawing circles. 

compass heading. Heading relative to compass north. 

compass north. The direction north as indicated by a magnetic compass. 

compass points. The 32 divisions of a compass, at intervals of 11°. 

compass repeater. That part of a remote-indicating compass system which re- 
peats at a distance the indications of the master compass. 

compass rose. A circle graduated in degrees, clockwise from 0° at the reference 
direction to 360°, or in compass points, or in both degrees and points. 

complement. An angle equal to 90° minus the given angle. 

composite sailing. A modification of great-circle sailing used when it is desired 
to limit the highest latitude. 

computed altitude. Altitude of the center of a celestial body above the celestial 

horizon at a given time and place, as determined by computation, table, mechanical 
device, or graphics. 

computed point. The foot of a perpendicular from a dead reckoning position to 
a celestial line of position. 


conformal projection. A map projection in which all angles around any point are 
correctly represented. 

conic projection. A map projection in which the surface of a sphere or spheroid, 
such as the earth, is conceived as developed on one or more cones which are then 
spread out to form a plane. 

conjunction. The situation of two celestial bodies having either the same celestial 
longitude or the same sidereal hour angle. 

_ consol. An electronic navigational system providing a number of rotating equi- 
signal ZONES that permit determination of bearings from a transmitting station by 
counting a series of dots and dashes and referring to a table or special chart. : 

constant error. A systematic error of unchanging magnitude and sign. 
constellation. Originally, a conspicuous configuration of stars ; now, a region of 
the celestial sphere marked by arbitrary boundary lines. 
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continuous wave. A series of waves of like amplitude and frequency. 

contour. A line connecting points of equal elevation or equal depth. 

contrary name. A name (such as north or south) opposite or contrary to that 
of something else. Usually used in connection with declination and latitude. 

controlling depth. The least depth in the approach or channel to an area, such as 
a port, governing the maximum draft of vessels that can enter. 

convergence constant. The angle at a given latitude between meridians 1° apart. 

conversion angle. The angle between the rhumb line and the great circle between 
two points. 

coordinate. One of a set of magnitudes defining a point in space. 

Coriolis force. An apparent force acting on a body in motion, due to rotation 
of the earth, causing deflection to the right in the northern hemisphere and to the left 
in the southern hemisphere. 

corner reflector. A combination of mutually intersecting, conducting surfaces 
designed to return electromagnetic radiations toward their sources, and used primarily 
to render objects more conspicuous to radar observations. 

correcting. The process of applying corrections, particularly compass corrections. 

corrector. A magnet, piece of soft iron, or device used in the adjustment or 
compensation of a magnetic compass. 

countercurrent. A secondary current flowing adjacent and in the opposite direc- 
tion to another current. i 

course. The intended horizontal direction of travel. It is usually measured 
from 000° at the reference direction clockwise through 360°. 

course angle. Course measured from 0° at the reference direction clockwise or 
counterclockwise through 90° or 180°. 

course error. Angular difference between the course and the course made good. 

course line. 1. A line extending in the direction of a given course. 2. A line 
of position approximately parallel to the course. 

course made good. The direction of a point of arrival from a point of departure. 

course of advance. The course expected to be made good over the ground. 

course over the ground. The course actually made good over the ground. 

course recorder. A device which records the headings of a vessel. 

critical range. The spread of ranges in which there’is an element of uncertainty 
in interpretation, as in the case of ground waves and sky waves of loran. 

critical table. A table in which values of the quantity to be found are tabulated 
for limiting values of the entering argument. 

cross bearings. Two or more bearings used as intersecting lines of position for 
fixing the position of a vessel. 

culmination. Meridian transit. 

culture. Map details which represent cultural features, such as cities, railroads, 
aids to navigation, latitude and longitude lines, etc., as contrasted with natural features. 

cumulonimbus. A massive cloud with great vertical development, the summits 
of which rise in the form of mountains or towers, the upper parts often spreading out in 
the form of an anvil. 

cumulus. A dense cloud with vertical development, having a horizontal base 
and dome-shaped upper surface, exhibiting protuberances. 

current. 1. Water in essentially horizontal motion. 2. A hypothetical hori- 
zontal motion of such set and drift as to account for the difference between a dead 
reckoning position and a fix at the same time. 3. Air in essentially vertical motion. 
4, Electricity flowing along a conductor. 

current chart. A chart on which current data are graphically depicted. 
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current diagram. A graph showing the average speeds of flood and ebb currents 
throughout the current cycle for a considerable part of a tidal waterway. 

current difference. The difference between the time of slack water or strength 
of current at a subordinate station and at its reference station. 

current direction. The direction toward which a current is flowing. 

current meter. An instrument for measuring the speed of a current, and some- 
times the direction of flow, also. ; 

current rips. Small waves formed on the surface of water by the meeting of 
opposing ocean currents. 

cursor. A device used with an instrument, to provide a movable reference. 

cut. The intersection of lines of position, constituting a fix, with particular 
reference to the angle of intersection. 

cyclone. An approximately circular portion of the atmosphere, having relatively 
low atmospheric pressure and winds which blow counterclockwise around the center 
in the northern hemisphere and clockwise in the southern hemisphere. 

cylindrical buoy. Can buoy. 

cylindrical projection. A map projection in which the surface of a sphere or 
spheroid, such as the earth, is conceived as developed on a tangent cylinder, which is 
then spread out to form a plane. 

daily rate. The change in chronometer error or watch error in 24 hours. 

damping. The progressive diminishing of amplitude of oscillations, waves, etc. 

dan buoy. A buoy consisting of a ballasted float carrying a staff which supports 
a flag or light. 

danger angle. The maximum or minimum angle between two points (separated 
either horizontally or vertically), as observed from a vessel, indicating the limit of 
safe approach to an off-lying danger. 

danger bearing. The maximum or minimum bearing of a point for safe passage 
past an off-lying danger. 

danger buoy. A buoy marking an isolated danger to navigation. 

danger line. A line drawn on a chart, to indicate the limits of safe navigation 
for a vessel of specific draft. 

dangerous semicircle. That half of a cyclonic storm area to the right of the storm 
track in the northern hemisphere, and to the left of the storm track in the southern 
hemisphere. In this semicircle the winds are stronger and tend to blow a vessel into 
the path of the storm. 

danger sounding. A minimum sounding chosen for a vessel of specific draft in a 
given area to indicate the limit of safe navigation. 

date line. The boundary between the (—)12 and (+)12 time zones, corresponding 
approximately with the 180th meridian. 


datum. The base value, level, direction, or position from which any quantity is 
measured. 


daybeacon. An unlighted beacon. 
daylight saving time. A variation of zone time, usually one hour later than 
standard time. 


daymark. A distinctive structure serving as an aid to navigation during daylight, 
whether or not the structure has a light. 


day’s run. The distance traveled by a vessel in one day, usually reckoned from 
noon to noon. 


day’s work. The daily routine of the navigation of a vessel at sea. 
dead ahead. Bearing 000° relative. 
dead astern. Bearing 180° relative. 
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deadbeat compass. Aperiodic compass. 

dead reckoning. Determination of position by advancing a previous position for 
courses and distances. 

dead reckoning equipment. A device that continuously indicates the dead reckon- 
ing position of a vessel. 

dead reckoning plot. A plot of the movements of a craft as determined by dead 
reckoning. 

dead reckoning position. A position determined by dead reckoning. 

dead reckoning tracer. A device that automatically provides a graphical record of 
the dead reckoning track. 

dead reckoning track. A line representing successive dead reckoning positions of a 
craft. 

Decca. An electronic navigational system by which hyperbolic lines of position 
are determined by measuring the phase difference of synchronized continuous wave 
signals. 

decibel. A unit for expressing the loudness of sounds, one decibel being approx- 
imately the least change detectable by the average human ear. 

deck log. A written record of the movements of a vessel with regard to courses, 
speeds, positions, and other navigational information, and important events aboard the 
vessel. 

declination. Angular distance north or south of the celestial equator; the arc of an 
hour circle between the celestial equator and a point on the celestial sphere, measured 
northward or southward from the celestial equator through 90°, and labeled N or S to 
indicate the direction of measurement. 

deep. An unmarked fathom point on a lead line. 

deep sea lead (léd). A heavy sounding lead (about 30 to 100 pounds), usually 
having a line 100 fathoms or more in length. 

deflection of the vertical. The angular difference between the direction of a plumb 
line (the vertical) and the perpendicular (the normal) to the reference spheroid. 

deflector. An instrument for measuring the relative directive force acting on a 
magnetic compass on different headings, for use in compass adjustment. 

degaussing. Neutralization of the strength of the magnetic field of a vessel, by 
means of suitably arranged electric coils permanently installed in the vessel. 

demodulation. The process of obtaining a modulating wave from a modulated wave. 

departure. 1. The distance between two meridians at any given parallel of lati- 
tude, expressed in linear units, or the distance to the east or west made good by a vessel 
in proceeding from one point to another. 2. Act of departing or leaving. 

deperming. The process of changing the magnetic condition of a vessel by wrapping 
a large conductor around it a number of times in a vertical plane, athwartships, and 
energizing the coil thus formed. 

depressed pole. That celestial pole below the horizon, of contrary name to the 
latitude. 

depth. Vertical distance from a given water level to the bottom. 

depth contour. A contour connecting points of equal depth. 

destination. The point of intended arrival. 

deviation. The angle between the magnetic meridian and the axis of a compass 


card. 
deviation table. A table of the deviation of a magnetic compass on various 


headings. 
dew point. The temperature to which air must be cooled at constant pressure and 


constant water vapor content to reach saturation. 
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diagram on the plane of the celestial meridian. A diagram in which the local 
celestial meridian appears as a circle with the zenith at the top, and the horizon as a 
horizontal diameter. 
diaphone. A device for producing a distinctive fog signal by means of a slotted 
reciprocating piston actuated by compressed air. 
difference of latitude. The shorter arc of any meridian between the parallels of 
two places, expressed in angular measure. 
difference of longitude. The smaller angle at the pole or the shorter arc of a 
parallel between the meridians of two places, expressed in angular measure. 
dip. 1. The vertical angle, at the eye of an observer, between the horizontal and 
the line of sight to the visible horizon. 2. The angle between the horizontal and the 
lines of force of the earth’s magnetic field. 3. The first detectable decrease in the 
altitude of a celestial body after reaching its maximum at or near meridian transit. 
dip circle. An instrument for measuring magnetic dip. 
dip correction. That correction to a sextant altitude due to dip of the horizon. 
dip needle. A magnetized needle mounted so as to indicate magnetic dip. 
dip of the horizon. Dip, definition 1. 
direct current. An electric current which flows continuously in the same direction. 
direction. The position of one point in space relative to another without ref- 
erence to the distance between them. 
direction finder deviation. Error in the reading of a radio direction finder due to 
its environment. 
direction of current. The direction toward which a current is flowing. 
direction of waves or swell. The direction from which waves or swell are moving. 
direction of wind. The direction from which a wind is blowing. 
directive force. The force tending to cause the directive element of a compass to 
line up with the reference direction. 
direct wave. A radio wave which travels from transmitter to receiver without an 
abrupt change due to refraction or reflection. 
disposition of lights. The arrangement, order, etc., of navigational lights in an 
area. 
distance finding station. A radiobeacon with a synchronized sound signal. 
distance marker. A device indicating distance, particularly one on a radar 
indicator. 
diurnal. Having a period of, occurring in, or related to a day. 
diurnal circle. The apparent daily path of a celestial body. 
diurnal current. Tidal current having one flood current and one ebb current each 
tidal day. 
pap Relies asc The difference between the heights of the two high tides or 
, ing the tidal day, or the difference in speed between the two flood 
currents or the two ebb currents during a tidal day. 
diurnal motion. The apparent daily motion of a celestial body. 
diurnal tide. Tide having one high tide and one low tide each tidal day. 
é dividers. An instrument consisting in its simple form of two pointed legs joined 
y a pivot, used principally for measuring distances or coordinates. 


dock. The space between two piers, or a basin or enclosure for reception of 
vessels and controlling the water level. 


Doppler effect. The apparent change in frequency of radiant energy when the 


aan between the source and the observer or receiver is changing. 
ae To travel around with a near reversal of course, as to double a cape. 
ouble pulsing. The transmitting of loran signals of two rates by a single station. 
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double tide. A high tide consisting of two maxima of nearly the same height 
separated by a relatively small depression, or a low tide consisting of two minima 
separated by a relatively small elevation. 

doubling the angle on the bow. A method of obtaining a running fix by measuring 
the distance a vessel travels while the relative bearing (right or left) of a fixed object 
doubles. 

draft. The depth to which a vessel is submerged. 

drafting machine. An instrument consisting essentially of a protractor and one 
or more arms attached to a parallel motion device. 

drift. 1. The speed of a current. 2. The distance a vessel is moved by current 
and wind. 3. Downwind or downcurrent motion due to wind or current. 

drift current. Any broad, shallow, slow-moving ocean current. 

drift lead. A lead placed on the bottom to indicate movement of a vessel. 

drogue. Sea anchor. 

dry compass. A compass without a liquid-filled bowl. 

dumb compass. Pelorus. 

earth inductor compass. A compass depending for its indications upon the current 
generated in a coil revolving in the earth’s magnetic field. 

easting. The distance a craft makes good to the east. 

ebb current. Tidal current moving away from land or down a tidal stream. 

echo ranging. Determination of distance by measuring the time interval between 
transmission of a radiant energy signal, usually sound, and the return of its echo. 

echo sounder. An instrument used for echo sounding. 

echo sounding. Determination of the depth of water by measuring the time in- 
terval between emission of a sonic or ultrasonic signal and the return of its echo from 
the bottom. 

eclipse. The obscuration of a source of light by the intervention of an object. 

ecliptic. The apparent annual path of the sun among the stars. 

ecliptic diagram. A diagram of the zodiac, indicating the positions of certain 
celestial bodies in this region. 

ecliptic pole. On the celestial sphere, either of the two points 90° from the 
ecliptic. 

ecliptic system of coordinates. Celestial latitude and celestial longitude. 

electrode. A terminal at which electricity passes from one medium into another. 

electromagnetic energy. Radiant energy in radio waves, light waves, X-rays, 
heat waves, etc. 

electronic navigation. Navigation by means of electronic equipment. 

electronics. The science and technology relating to the emission, flow, and effects 
of electrons in a vacuum or through a semiconductor such as a gas, and to systems using 
devices in which this action takes place. 

elevated pole. That celestial pole above the horizon, of the same name as the 
latitude. 

E-link. A bracket attached to one of the arms of a binnacle to permit the mount- 
ing of a quadrantal corrector in an intermediate position between the fore-and-aft 
and athwartship lines through a magnetic compass. 

ellipsoid. A surface whose cross-sections are all ellipses or circles, or the solid 
enclosed by such a surface. 

endless tangent screw. A tangent screw which can be moved over the entire 
range of its arc without resetting. 

engine revolution counter. An instrument for registering the number of revolutions 


of a propeller shaft. 
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ephemeris. An almanac for astronomers. 

epoch. A particular instant for which certain data are given. 

equal altitudes. Two altitudes numerically the same. 

equation of time. Apparent time minus mean time (U.S. usage). 

equator. The primary great circle of the earth, or a similar body, perpendicular 
to the polar axis. 

equatorial chart. A chart of equatorial areas or one on an equatorial projection. 

equatorial projection. A map projection centered on the equator. 

equatorial tides. The tides that occur when the moon is near the celestial equator, 
when the difference in height between consecutive high or low tides is a minimum. 

equinoctial. Celestial equator. 

equinoctial tides. The tides that occur at or about the time of the equinoxes, 
when the spring range is greater than average. 

equinox. One of the two points of intersection of the ecliptic and the celestial 
equator, or the instant the sun occupies one of these points, when its declination is OR 

error of perpendicularity. That error in the reading of a marine sextant due to 
nonperpendicularity of the index mirror to the frame. 

establishment. The interval of time between the transit (upper or lower) of the 
moon and the next high water. 

estimated position. The most probable position of a craft, determined from 
incomplete data or data of questionable accuracy. 

excess of arc. That part of a sextant arc indicating negative readings. 

ex-meridian observation. Measurement of the altitude of a celestial body near 
the celestial meridian, for conversion to an equivalent meridian altitude; or the altitude 
so measured. 

explement. An angle equal to 360° minus the given angle. 

extrapolation. The process of estimating the value of a quantity beyond the 
limits of known values by assuming that the rate or system of change continues. 

extremely high frequency. Radio frequency of 30,000 to 300,000 megacycles per 
second. 

eye of the storm. The center of a tropical cyclone. 

fade. Of a radiant energy signal, to decrease, often temporarily, in strength 
without a change of receiver controls. 

Fahrenheit temperature. Temperature based upon a scale in which, under 
standard atmospheric pressure, water freezes at 32° and boils at 212°. 

fair tide. A tidal current which increases the speed of a vessel. 

fair wind. A wind which aids a craft in making progress in a desired direction. 

falling tide. A tide in which the depth of water is decreasing. 

false horizon. A line resembling the visible horizon but above or below it. 

far vane. That instrument sighting vane on the opposite side of the instrument 
from the observer’s eye. 


fata morgana. A complex mirage, characterized by marked distortion, generally 
in the vertical. 


fathom. A unit of length equal to six feet. 
fathom curve, fathom line. A depth contour with depth measured in fathoms 
Fathometer. The trade name for a widely used echo sounder. . 
favorable current. A current which increases the speed of a vessel over the 
ground. 

favorable wind. A wind which helps a craft make progress in a desired direction. 


feel the bottom. The action of i i 
: a vessel in shoal water, when its speed 
and it sometimes becomes hard to steer. : ie 
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fictitious craft. An imaginary craft used in the solution of certain maneuvering 
problems. 

fictitious latitude, fictitious longitude. Coordinates based upon a set of fictitious 
parallels and fictitious meridians similar to the geographical graticule, but offset from 
it. These are usually used with a transverse or oblique map projection, or with a 
navigational grid. 

fictitious rhumb line. A line making the same oblique angle with all fictitious 
meridians. 

final great-circle course. The great-circle course at the destination. 

fine delay. A dial on a loran indicator, for controlling relatively small changes 
in the position of the B trace pedestal. 

first estimate-second estimate method. The process of determining the value 
of a variable quantity by trial and error. Used particularly for finding the time of 
meridian transit at a moving craft. 

first point of Aries. Vernal equinox. 

fish stakes. Poles or stakes placed in shallow water to outline fishing areas, or to 
support fish nets. 

fix. A relatively accurate position determined without reference to any former 
position. 

fixed and flashing light. A fixed light varied at regular intervals by one or more 
flashes of greater brilliance. 

fixed and group flashing light. A fixed light varied at regular intervals by a group 
of two or more flashes of greater brilliance. 

fixed light. A light having constant luminous intensity. 

flashing. The process of reducing the amount of permanent magnetism in a vessel 
by placing a single coil horizontally around the vessel and energizing the coil. 

flashing light. A light showing one or more flashes at regular intervals, the dura- 
tion of light being less than that of darkness. 

Flinders bar. A bar of soft unmagnetized iron placed in a vertical position near 
a magnetic compass to counteract deviation caused by magnetic induction in vertical 
soft iron of the craft. 

float chamber. A sealed, hollow part attached to the compass card of a magnetic 
compass as part of the compass card assembly. 

floe. Sea ice, either a single unbroken piece or many individual pieces, covering 
an area of water. 

floeberg. A mass of heavily hummocked sea ice resembling an iceberg in ap- 
pearance. 

flood current. Tidal current moving toward land or up a tidal stream. 

focal length. The distance between the optical center of a lens, or the surface of 
a mirror, and its focus. 

focal point. Focus. 

focus (pl. foci). That point at which parallel rays of light meet after being re- 
fracted by a lens or reflected by a mirror. 

fog. A visible assemblage of numerous tiny droplets of water, or ice crystals 
formed by condensation of water vapor in the air, with the base at the surface of the 
earth. 

fog signal. A warning signal transmitted by a vessel or aid to navigation during 
periods of low visibility. 

form line. An approximation of a contour without a definite elevation value. 

foul berth. A berth in which a vessel at anchor is in danger of striking or fouling 
another vessel, the ground, or an obstruction. 
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four-point bearing. A relative bearing of 045° or Bion: 

frequency. The rate at which a cycle is repeated. 

frequency modulation. The process of changing the frequency of a carrier wave 
in accordance with the variations of a modulating wave. 

front. The intersection of a frontal surface and a horizontal plane. 

frontal surface. The thin zone of discontinuity between two air masses. 

frost smoke. Fog produced by apparent steaming of a relatively warm sea in the 
presence of much colder air. 

gain. The ratio of output voltage, current, or power to input voltage, current, or 
power in electronic equipment. : 

galaxy. A vast assemblage of stars, nebulae, etc., composing an island universe. 

gas buoy. A buoy having a gas light. 

gauss. The centimeter-gram-second electromagnetic unit of magnetic induction. 

Gaussin error. Deviation of a magnetic compass due to transient magnetism 
which remains in a vessel’s structure for short periods after the inducing force has 
been removed. 

gee. An electronic navigation system providing hyperbolic lines of position 
similar to those of loran. 

general chart. A nautical chart intended for offshore coastwise navigation. 

geocentric latitude. The angle between the plane of the equator and a line from 
a point on the surface of the earth to the center of the earth. 

geocentric parallax. The difference in the apparent direction or position of a 
celestial body as observed from the center of the earth and a point on its surface. 

geodesic line. The shortest line, on a mathematically derived surface, between 
two points on that surface. 

geodesy. That science which deals mathematically with the size and shape of 
the earth, and with surveys in which this is considered. 

geodetic latitude. The angle between the plane of the equator and a normal 
to the spheroid. 

geodetic line. A geodesic line on the spheroidal earth. 

geodetic longitude. The angle between the plane of the prime meridian and the 
plane through the polar axis and a normal to the spheroid. 

geodetic survey. A survey which takes into account the size and shape of the 
earth. 

geographical mile. The length of one minute of arc of the equator, or 6087.090 
feet (on the Clarke spheroid of 1866). 

geographical position. 1. That point on the earth at which a given celestial body 
is in the zenith at a specified time. 2. Any position on the earth defined by means of 
its geographical coordinates. 

geographic latitude. Geodetic latitude. 

geographic longitude. Geodetic longitude. 

geographic range. The extreme distance at which an object or light can be seen 
when limited by the curvature of the earth and the heights of the object and the observer. 

geoid. The figure of the earth as defined by mean sea level over the entire surface 
of the earth. 

geoidal horizon. That circle of the celestial sphere formed by the intersection 
of the celestial sphere and a plane through a point on the sea-level surface of the earth 
and perpendicular to the zenith-nadir line. , 

geomagnetic electrokinetograph. A device for measurement of the lateral com- 


ee of the speed of an ocean current by means of two pairs of electrodes towed 
astern. 
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geomagnetic equator. That terrestrial great circle everywhere 90° from the 
geomagnetic poles. 

geomagnetic pole. Either of two points marking the intersection of the earth’s 
surface with the extended axis of a hypothetical bar magnet at the center of the earth 
and approximating the source of the actual magnetic field of the earth. 

geomagnetism. The magnetism of the earth. 

geometrical dip. The vertical angle, at the eye of an observer, between the 
horizontal and a straight line tangent to the surface of the earth. 

geometrical horizon. Originally, the celestial horizon; now more commonly the 
intersection of the celestial sphere and a cone tangent to the surface of the earth and 
with its apex at the eye of the observer. 

geometric projection. Perspective projection. 

ghost. 1. A radar signal the origin of which cannot readily be determined. 2. 
A signal, on a scope, which is not repeated each time a trace is made. 

gibbous. Bounded by convex curves. 

gimballing error. That error introduced in a gyro compass by the tilting of the 
gimbal mounting system due to horizontal acceleration, as during a roll. 

gimbals. A device for supporting anything, such as an instrument, in such a 
manner that it remains essentially horizontal when the support tilts. 

glacier. A field or stream of ice which moves or has moved slowly down an 
incline. 

gnomonic projection. A map projection in which points on the surface of a 
sphere or spheroid, such as the earth, are conceived as projected by radials from the 
center to a tangent plane. 

goniometer. An instrument for measuring angles. 

gradient. The change of any quantity with distance in any given direction. 

gradient tints. A series of color tints used on some charts to indicate relative 
heights or depths. 

graduation error. Inaccuracy in the graduations of the scale of an instrument. 

graph. A diagram indicating the relationship between two or more variables. 

grass. Sharp, closely spaced deflections of the trace of a cathode ray tube, pro- 
duced by random interference. 

graticule. The network of lines representing parallels and meridians on a map, 
chart, or plotting sheet. 

great circle. The intersection of a sphere and a plane through its center. 

great-circle bearing. The initial direction of a great circle through two terrestrial 
points. 

great-circle chart. A chart on which a great circle appears as a straight line or 
approximately so, particularly a chart on the gnomonic projection. 

great-circle course. The direction of the great circle through the point of depar- 
ture and the destination. 

great-circle distance. The length of the shorter arc of the great circle joining 
two points. 

great-circle sailing. Any method of solving the various problems involving courses, 
distances, etc., as they relate to a great-circle track. 

great-circle track. The track of a craft following a great circle, or a great circle 
which it is intended a craft will follow approximately. 

greater ebb. The stronger of two ebb currents occurring during a tidal day. 

greater flood. The stronger of two flood currents occurring during a tidal day. 

greatest elongation. The maximum angular distance of a body of the solar 
system from the sun, as observed from the earth. 
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Greenwich apparent time. Local apparent time at the Greenwich meridian; 
the arc of the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the lower 
branch of the Greenwich celestial meridian and the hour circle of the apparent (true) 
sun, measured westward from the lower branch of the Greenwich celestial meridian 
through 24 hours; Greenwich hour angle of the apparent or true sun, expressed in time 
units, plus 12 hours. 

Greenwich civil time. Greenwich mean time. 

Greenwich hour angle. Local hour angle at the Greenwich meridian ; angular dis- 
tance west of the Greenwich celestial meridian; the arc of the celestial equator, or the 
angle at the celestial pole, between the upper branch of the Greenwich celestial meri- 
dian and the hour circle of a point on the celestial sphere, measured westward from 
the Greenwich celestial meridian through 360°. 

Greenwich mean time. Local mean time at the Greenwich meridian; the arc of 
the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the lower branch of 
the Greenwich celestial meridian and the hour circle of the mean sun, measured west- 
ward from the lower branch of the Greenwich celestial meridian through 24 hours; 
Greenwich hour angle of the mean sun, expressed in time units, plus 12 hours. 

Greenwich meridian. The meridian through Greenwich, England, serving as the 
prime meridian and the reference meridan for Greenwich time. 

Greenwich sidereal time. Local sidereal time at the Greenwich meridian; the 
arc of the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the upper branch 
of the Greenwich celestial meridian and the hour circle of the vernal equinox, measured 
westward from the upper branch of the Greenwich celestial meridian. through 24 hours; 
Greenwich hour angle of the vernal equinox, expressed in time units. 

grid. 1. A series of lines, usually straight and parallel, superimposed on a chart 
or plotting sheet to serve as a directional reference for navigation. 2. Two sets of 
mutually perpendicular lines dividing a map or chart into squares or rectangles to 
permit location of any point by a system of rectangular coordinates. 

grid amplitude. Amplitude relative to grid east or grid west. 

grid azimuth. Azimuth relative to grid north. 

grid bearing. Bearing relative to grid north. 

grid course. Course relative to grid north. 

grid declination. The angular difference between grid north and true north. 

grid heading. Heading relative to grid north. 

grid latitude. Fictitious latitude on a navigational grid. 

grid longitude. Fictitious longitude on a navigational grid. 

grid navigation. Navigation by the use of grid directions. 

grid north. An arbitrary reference direction used with grid navigation. 

grid variation. The angular difference between magnetic north and grid north. 

grivation. Grid variation. 

grounding. The touching of the bottom by a vessel. 

ground swell. A long ocean wave, or series of waves, in shoal water, at a consid- 
erable distance from its origin. 

“eae tackle. The anchors, anchor chains, fittings, etc., used for anchoring a 


ground wave. That portion of a radio wave in proximit 
ground. p ity to and affected by the 


group flashing light. A light showing grou f i 

: ps of flashes at regular intervals, tl 

duration of light being less than that of darkness. : a 

tule group occulting light. A light having groups of eclipses at regular intervals, the 
uration of light being equal to or greater than that of darkness. 
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growler. A small iceberg, piece broken from an iceberg, or detached piece of sea 
ice, large enough to be a hazard to shipping but small enough that it may escape 
detection. 

gyro compass. A compass having one or more gyroscopes as the directive element, 
and tending to indicate true north. 

gyro error. The error in the reading of the gyro compass. 

gyro pilot. An automatic device for steering a vessel by means of control signals 
from a gyro compass. 

gyro repeater. That part of a remote-indicating gyro compass system which 
repeats at a distance the indications of the master gyro compass. 

gyro sextant. A sextant provided with a gyroscope to indicate the horizontal. 

hachures. Short lines on maps or charts, to indicate the slope of the ground. 

hack watch. A watch used for timing observations of celestial bodies, regulating 
ship’s clocks, ete. 

half pulse repetition rate delay. An interval of time equal to half the pulse repeti- 
tion rate of a pair of loran transmitters, introduced as a delay between transmission 
of the master and slave signals. 

half-tide level. The level midway between mean high water and mean low water. 

hand lead (léd). A light sounding lead (7 to 14 pounds), usually having a line of 
not more than 25 fathoms. 

harbor chart. A nautical chart intended for navigation and anchorage in harbors 
and smaller waterways. 

hard iron. Iron or steel which is not readily magnetized by induction, but which 
retains a high percentage of the magnetism acquired. 

haul. Of the wind, to shift in a counterclockwise direction, or to shift forward 
of a vessel. 
1—cos 

2 

haze. Fine dust or salt particles in the air, too small to be individually apparent 
but in sufficient number to reduce visibility and cast a bluish or yellowish veil over 
the landscape, subduing its colors. 

heading. The horizontal direction in which a craft is pointed. It is usually meas- 
ured from 000° at the reference direction clockwise through 360°. 

heading angle. Heading measured from 0° at the reference direction clockwise 
or counterclockwise through 90° or 180°. 

heading line. A line extending in the direction of a heading. 

heading-upward plan position indicator. A plan position indicator with the head- 
ing of the craft maintained at the top of the indicator. 

headway. Motion in a forward direction. 

heel. Lateral inclination, as of a vessel during a roll or when listed. 

heeling adjuster. A dip needle with a sliding weight that can be moved along 
one of its arms to balance the magnetic force, used to determine the correct position 
of a heeling magnet. 

heeling error. The change in the deviation of a magnetic compass when a craft 
heels. 

heeling magnet. A permanent magnet placed vertically in a tube under the center 
of a magnetic compass, to correct for heeling error. 

height of eye correction. That correction to sextant altitude due to dip of the 
horizon. 

height of tide. Vertical distance from the tidal datum to the level of the water 


at any time. 


haversine. Half of the versine, or 
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heliocentric parallax. The difference in the apparent positions of a celestial body 
outside the solar system, as observed from the earth and sun. re 

high altitude method. The establishing of a circular line of position from the 
observation of the altitude of a celestial body by means of the geographical position 
and zenith distance of the body. 

higher high water. The higher of two high tides occurring during a tidal day. 

higher low water. The higher of two low tides occurring during a tidal day. 

high frequency. Radio frequency of three to 30 megacycles per second. 

high tide. The maximum height reached by a rising tide. 

high water. High tide. , 

high water full and change. The average interval of time between the transit 
(upper or lower) of the full or new moon and the next high water. 

high water inequality. The difference between the height of the two high tides 
during a tidal day. 

high water lunitidal interval. The interval of time between the transit (upper or 
lower) of the moon and the next high water at a place. 

hiran. High precision shoran. 

homing. Navigation toward a point by maintaining constant some navigational 
coordinate(s), usually bearing. 

hop. Travel of a radio wave to the ionosphere and back to earth. 

horizon. That great circle of the celestial sphere midway between the zenith and 
nadir, or a line resembling or approximating such a circle. 

horizon glass. That glass of a marine sextant attached to the frame, through which 
the horizon is observed. 

horizon system of coordinates. Altitude and azimuth or altitude and azimuth angle. 

horizontal parallax. The geocentric parallax of a celestial body on the celestial 
horizon. 

hour angle. Angular distance west of a celestial meridian or hour circle; the arc 
of the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the upper branch 
of a celestial meridian or hour circle and the hour circle of a point on the celestial 
sphere, measured westward through 360°. 

hour circle. On the celestial sphere, a great circle through the celestial poles. 

humidity. The amount of water vapor in the air. 

hummock. A mound or hill in pressure ice. 

hunting. Fluctuation about a mid-point, due to instability, as oscillation of the 
needle of an instrument about the zero point. 

hydrographic survey. A survey of a water area. 

hydrography. That science which deals with the measurement of the physical 
features of waters and their marginal land areas, with special reference to the elements 
that affect safe navigation, and the publication of such information in a form suitable 
for use of navigators. 

hydrolant. An urgent notice of dangers to navigation in the Atlantic. 

hydrometeor. Any product from the condensation of atmospheric water vapor, 
whether formed in the free atmosphere or at the earth’s surface. 

hydropac. An urgent notice of dangers to navigation in the Pacific. 

hydrophone. A listening device for receiving underwater sounds. 

hygrometer. An instrument for measuring the humidity of the air. 


hyperbolic line of position. A line of position determined by measuring the differ- 
ence in distance to two fixed points. * 


hypsometric tints. Gradient tints. 
ice anchor. An anchor used for securing a vessel to ice. 
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ice barrier. Impenetrable ice. 

iceberg. A mass of land ice which has broken away from its parent formation 
on the coast and either floats in the sea or is stranded. 

ice buoy. A sturdy buoy, usually a metal spar, used to replace a more easily 
damaged buoy during a period when heavy ice is anticipated. 

ice chart. A chart showing prevalence of ice, usually with reference to navigable 
waters. 

ice field. Sea ice covering an area greater than five miles across. 

ice jam. An accumulation of broken ice caught in a narrow part of a stream or 
blown against the shore of a lake. 

ice shelf. A thick ice formation with level surface extending over the sea but 
attached to the land. 

ice tongue. A narrow peninsula of ice. 

index chart. An outline chart showing the limits and identifying designations of 
charts, volumes of sailing directions, etc. 

index correction. That correction due to index error. 

index error. That error in the reading of un instrument equal to the difference 
between the zero of the scale and the zero of the index. 

index mirror. That mirror attached to the index arm of a marine sextant. 

indirect wave. Any wave which arrives by an indirect path, having undergone 
an abrupt change of direction by refraction or reflection. 

induced magnetism. Magnetism acquired by a piece of magnetic material while 
it is in a magnetic field. 

inertial navigation. Dead reckoning performed automatically by a device which 
gives a continuous indication of position by double integration of accelerations since 
leaving a starting point. 

infrared. Having a frequency immediately beyond the red end of the visible 
spectrum. 

initial great-circle course. The great-circle course at the point of departure. 

inshore. In or near the shore. 

installation error. That error of an instrument reading due to incorrect installa- 
tion of the instrument. 

instrument error. The inaccuracy of an instrument due to imperfections within 
the instrument. 

instrument shelter. A cage or screen in which a thermometer and sometimes 
other instruments are placed to shield them from conditions that would interfere with 
registration of true conditions. 

intercardinal point. Northeast, southeast, southwest, or northwest. 

intercardinal rolling error. Quadrantai error of a gyro compass. 

intercept. Altitude difference. 

international nautical mile. The nautical mile, of 1,852 meters. 

interpolation. The process of determining intermediate values between given 
values in accordance with some known or assumed rate or system of change. 

interrupted quick flashing light. A light showing quick flashes for several seconds, 
followed by a period of darkness. 

inverse Mercator projection. Transverse Mercator projection. 

inversion. A condition of the atmosphere in which temperature increases with 
height. 

ionosphere. That part of the earth’s atmosphere composed of several layers of 
ionized gas, at a height of about 50 to 250 miles, which bend certain radio waves back 
toward the surface of the earth. 
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irradiation. The apparent enlargement of a bright surface against a darker 
background. y 

isobar. A line connecting points having the same atmospheric pressure reduced 
to a common datum. 

isoclinal. A line connecting points of equal magnetic dip. 

isoclinal chart. A chart showing isoclinals. 

isogonic. A line connecting points of equal magnetic variation. 

isogonic chart. A chart showing isogonics. 

isogriv. A line connecting points of equal grid variation. 

isogriv chart. A chart showing isogrivs. 

isomagnetic. A line connecting points of equality in some magnetic element. 

isomagnetic chart. A chart showing isomagnetics. 

isopor. A line connecting points of equal rate of change of any magnetic element. 

isoporic chart. A chart showing isopors. 

isotherm. A line connecting points of equal temperature. 

junction buoy. A buoy marking the junction of two channels or two parts of a 
channel, when proceeding from seaward. 

K-band. A radio-frequency band of 10,900 to 36,000 megacycles. 

Kelvin temperature. Temperature based upon a scale starting at absolute zero 
(—273°15 C) and using Celsius degrees. 

kilocycle. One thousand cycles. 

kilometer. One thousand meters (about 0.54 nautical mile). 

knot. A unit of speed equal to one nautical mile per hour. 

Lambert conformal projection. A conformal conic map projection in which the 
surface of a sphere or spheroid, such as the earth, is conceived as developed on a cone 
which intersects the sphere or spheroid at two standard parallels. 

land effect. Coastal refraction. 

Jandfall. The first sighting of land when approached from seaward. 

land ice. All ice formed on land. 

landmark. A conspicuous object on land, serving as an indicator for guidance or 
warning. 

land mile. Statute mile. 

land navigation. Navigation across the surface of land or ice. 

lane. 1. An established route. 2. One of the sections of the coverage area for a 
phase comparison system, such as Decca, in which every phase relationship may be 
measured. 

lapse rate. The rate of decrease of temperature in the atmosphere with height. 

large scale. A scale involving a relatively small reduction in size. 

latitude. Angular distance north or south of the equator; the arc of a meridian 
between the equator and a point on the surface of the earth, measured northward or 
southward from the equator through 90°, and labeled N or S to indicate the direction 
of measurement. 


latitude factor. The change in latitude along a celestial line of position for a 1’ 
change in longitude. 

latitude line. A line of position extending in a generally east-west direction. 

lattice. A pattern formed by two or more families of intersecting lines, such as 
loran lines of two or more rates of overlapping coverage. ) 

L-band. A radio-frequency band of 390 to 1,550 megacycles. 

lead (léd). A weight attached to a line. 


lead (léd). A long, narrow, navigable passage through pack ice, between rocks 
or shoals, ete. 
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leader cable. A cable carrying an electric current, signals from or the magnetic 
influence of which indicate the path to be followed by a craft equipped with suitable 
instruments. 

leading light(s). A light or lights arranged to indicate the path to be followed. 

lead line. The line attached to a sounding lead. 

lee. That side toward which the wind blows. 

leeway. The leeward motion of a vessel, due to wind, expressed as distance, 
speed, or an angle. 

leg. One part of a track, consisting of a single course line. 

legend. A title or explanation on a chart, diagram, illustration, etc. 

lesser ebb. The weaker of two ebb currents occurring during a tidal day. 

lesser flood. The weaker of two flood currents occurring during a tidal day. 

light. A lighted aid to navigation, or its luminous energy. 

lighthouse. A distinctive structure exhibiting a major navigational light. 

light list. A publication tabulating navigational lights and related information. 

light sector. A sector in which a navigational light is visible or has a distinctive 
color. 

lightship. A distinctively marked vessel anchored or moored at a charted point, 
to serve as an aid to navigation. It has a characteristic light or lights, and usually 
other aids. 

light vessel. Lightship. 

limb. 1. The graduated curved part of an instrument for measuring angles. 2. 
The circular outer edge of a celestial body, particularly with respect to the top (upper 
limb) or bottom (lower limb). 

line of position. A line on some point of which a vessel may be presumed to be 
located, as a result of observation or measurement. 

line of soundings. A series of soundings obtained by a vessel underway, usually 
at regular intervals. 

liquid compass. A compass having a bowl completely filled with liquid in which 
the compass card is mounted. 

local apparent noon. The instant at which the apparent (true) sun is over the 
upper branch of the local meridian. 

local apparent time. The arc of the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial 
pole, between the lower branch of the local celestial meridian and the hour circle of the 
apparent (true) sun, measured westward from the lower branch of the local celestial 
meridian through 24 hours; local hour angle of the apparent (true) sun, expressed in 
time units, plus 12 hours. 

local attraction. Local magnetic disturbance. 

local civil time. Local mean time. 

local hour angle. Angular distance west of the local celestial meridian; the arc of 
the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the upper branch of 
the local celestial meridian and the hour circle of a point on the celestial sphere, meas- 
ured westward from the local celestial meridian through 360°. 

local magnetic disturbance. An anomaly of the magnetic field of the earth, 
extending over a relatively small area, due to local magnetic influences. 

local mean time. The arc of the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial 
pole, between the lower branch of the local celestial meridian and the hour circle of 
the mean sun, measured westward from the lower branch of the local celestial meridian 
through 24 hours; local hour angle of the mean sun, expressed in time units, plus 12 
hours. 

local meridian. The meridian through any particular place or observer. 
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local sidereal time. The arc of the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial 
pole, between the upper branch of the local celestial meridian and the hour circle of 
the vernal equinox, measured westward from the upper branch of the local celestial 
meridian through 24 hours; local hour angle of the vernal equinox, expressed in time 
units. 

log. 1. An instrument for measuring the speed or distance, or both, traveled by 
a vessel. 2. Deck log. 

long-distance navigation. 1. Navigation requiring only aids usable at long range, 
relatively few of which could provide world coverage. 2. Navigation on a long trip, as 
a voyage across an ocean. 

longitude. Angular distance east or west of the prime meridian ; the arc of a par- 
allel, or the angle at the pole, between the prime meridian and the meridian of a point 
on the earth, measured eastward or westward from the prime meridian through 180°, 
and labeled E or W to indicate the direction of measurement. 

longitude factor. The change in longitude along a celestial line of position for a 
1’ change in latitude. 

longitude line. A line of position extending in a generally north-south direction. 

long-range navigation. Long-distance navigation, definition 1. 

loom. The glow of a light which is below the horizon, caused by reflection by 
solid particles in the air. 

loran. An electronic navigational system by which hyperbolic lines of position 
are determined by measuring the difference in the time of reception of synchronized 
pulse signals. 

loran rate. The frequency channel and pulse repetition rate by which a pair of 
loran stations is identified. 

loran tables. Publications containing tabular data for plotting loran lines of 
position. 

lower branch. That half of a meridian or celestial meridian from pole to pole 
which passes through the antipode or nadir of a place. 

lower high water. The lower of two high tides occurring during a tidal day. 

lower limb. That half of the limb (of a celestial body) having the lesser altitude. 

lower low water. The lower of two low tides occurring during a tidal day. 

lower transit. Transit across the lower branch of the celestial meridian. 

low frequency. Radio frequency of 30 to 300 kilocycles per second. 

low tide. The minimum height reached by a falling tide. 

low water. Low tide. 

low water inequality. The difference between the heights of the two low tides 
during a tidal day. 

low water lunitidal interval. The interval of time between the transit (upper or 
lower) of the moon and the next low water at a place. 

loxodrome. Rhumb line. 

lubber’s line. A reference line on any direction-indicating instrument, marking 
the reading which coincides with the heading. 

luminous range. ‘The extreme distance at which a light can be seen when limited 
only by the intensity of the light, clearness of the atmosphere, and sensitiveness of 
the observer’s eyes. 
aceon tide. That part of the tide due solely to the tide-producing force of the 

lunitidal interval. T 


he interval of time between the transit (upper or lower) of 
the moon and the next hi 


gh water or low water at a place. 
magnetic amplitude. Amplitude relative to magnetic east or west. 
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magnetic azimuth. Azimuth relative to magnetic north. 

magnetic bearing. Bearing relative to magnetic north. 

magnetic chart. A chart showing magnetic information. 

magnetic compass. A compass depending for its directive force upon the attraction 
of the magnetism of the earth for a magnet free to turn in any horizontal direction. 

magnetic compass table. Deviation table. 

magnetic course. Course relative to magnetic north. 

magnetic declination. Variation. 

magnetic dip. The angle between the horizontal and lines of force of the earth’s 
magnetic field. 

magnetic equator. That line on the surface of the earth connecting all points at 
which the magnetic dip is zero. 

magnetic field. The space in which a magnetic influence exists. 

magnetic heading. Heading relative to magnetic north. 

magnetic latitude. The angle having a tangent equal to half that of the magnetic 
dip at the place. 

magnetic lines of force. Closed lines indicating by their direction the direction 
of magnetic influence. 

magnetic meridian. A line of horizontal magnetic force of the earth. 

magnetic north. The direction north as indicated by the earth’s magnetic 
lines of force. . 

magnetic pole. Either of the two places on the surface of the earth where the 
magnetic dip is 90°. 

magnetic storm. Violent, prolonged disturbance of the magnetic characteristics 
of the earth. 

magnetic track. The direction of the track relative to magnetic north. 

magnetic variation. Variation. 

magnitude. Relative brightness of a celestial body. 

maneuvering board. A polar coordinate plotting sheet devised to facilitate solu- 
tion of problems involving relative movement. 

manual radio direction finder. A radio direction finder which requires manual 
operation. 

map. A representation, usually on a plane surface, of all or part of the surface of 
the earth, celestial sphere, or other area; showing relative size and position, according to 
a given projection, of the various features represented. 

map projection. A representation or method of representing all or part of the 
surface of a sphere or spheroid, such as the earth, upon a plane surface. 

March equinox. Vernal equinox. 

marine navigation. The navigation of water craft. 

marine sextant. A sextant designed primarily for marine navigation. 

master compass. That part of a remote-indicating compass system which deter- 
mines direction for transmission to various repeaters. 

master station. The governing station of two or more synchronized transmitting 
stations. 

maximum ebb. The greatest speed of an ebb current. 

maximum flood. The greatest speed of a flood current. 

mean sea level. The average height of the surface of the sea for all stages of 
the tide, usually determined from hourly readings. 

mean sun. A fictitious sun conceived to move eastward along the celestial equator 
at a uniform rate equal to the average rate of the apparent sun along the ecliptic. 

mean tide level. Half-tide level. 
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mean time. Time based upon rotation of the earth relative to the mean sun. 

measured mile. A length of one nautical mile, the limits of which have been 
accurately measured and are indicated by ranges ashore. 

medium frequency. Radio frequency of 300 to 3,000 kilocycles per second. 

megacycle. One million cycles. 

Mercator projection. A conformal cylindrical map projection in which the surface 
of a sphere or spheroid, such as the earth, is conceived as developed on a cylinder 
tangent along the equator, with the expansion of the meridians being equal to that of the 
parallels. : 

Mercator sailing. A method of solving the various problems involving course, 
distance, difference of latitude, difference of longitude, and departure by considering 
them in the relation in which they are plotted on a Mercator chart. 

mercurial barometer. An instrument which determines atmospheric pressure 
by measuring the height of a column of mereury which the atmosphere will support. 

meridian. A great circle through the geographical poles of the earth or a similar 
body. 

meridian altitude. The altitude of a celestial body when it is on the celestial 
meridian. 

meridian angle. Angular distance east or west of the local celestial meridian; the 
are of the celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the upper branch 
of the local celestial meridian and the hour circle of a point on the celestial sphere, 
measured eastward or westward from the local celestial meridian through 180°, and 
labeled E or W to indicate the direction of measurement. 

meridian observation. Measurement of meridian altitude, or the altitude so 
measured. 

meridian passage. Meridian transit. 

meridian sailing. Following a true course of 000° or 180°. 

meridian transit. The passage of a celestial body across a celestial meridian. 

meridional difference. The difference between the meridional parts of any two 
given parallels. 

meridional parts. ‘The length of the arc of a meridian between the equator and a 
given parallel on a Mercator chart, expressed in units of 1’ of longitude at the equator. 

meteorological tide. A change in water level due to meteorological conditions. 

meteorology. The science of the atmosphere. 

micrometer drum. A cylinder having a vernier for precise measurement, as on 
certain type sextants. 

micrometer drum sextant. A marine sextant providing a precise reading by means 
of a micrometer drum attached to the index arm, and having an endless tangent screw 
for controlling the position of the index arm. 

microsecond. One-millionth of a second. 

microwave. A very short radio wave, usually one shorter than one meter. 

middle ground. A shoal with channels on both sides. 

middle latitude. Half the arithmetical sum of the latitudes of two places on the 
same side of the equator. 

middle-latitude sailing. A method of converting departure into difference of 
longitude, or vice versa, when the course is not 090° or 270°, by assuming that such a 
course 1s steered at the middle latitude. 

mid latitude. Middle latitude. 

millibar. A unit of pressure equal to 1,000 dynes per square centimeter. 

millisecond. One-thousandth of a second. 

mist. Thin fog of relatively large particles, or very fine rain. 
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mixed current. A type of tidal current characterized by a conspicuous difference 

. speed between the two flood currents or two ebb currents usually occurring each tidal 
ay. 

mixed tide. A type of tide having a large inequality in the heights of either the 
two high tides or the two low tides usually occurring each tidal day. 

modified Lambert conformal projection. A modification of the Lambert con- 
formal projection for use in polar regions, the higher standard parallel being almost 
at the pole, and the parallels being expanded slightly to form complete concentric 
circles. 

modulation. Variation of some characteristic of a wave, called the carrier wave, in 
accordance with instantaneous values of another wave, called the modulating wave. 

most probable position. That position of a craft judged to be most accurate when 
the exact position is not known. 

Mumetal. The trade name for an alloy of nickel and iron used for temporary 
magnets. 

nadir. That point on the celestial sphere vertically below the observer, or 180° 
from the zenith. 

name. The label of a numerical value, particularly the N (north) or S (south) 
label of latitude and declination. 

natural scale. The ratio between the linear dimensions of a chart, drawing, etc., 
and the actual dimensions represented, expressed as a proportion. 

nautical almanac. A periodical publication of astronomical data designed pri- 
marily for marine navigation. 

nautical astronomy. Navigational astronomy. 

nautical chart. A chart intended primarily for marine navigation. 

nautical mile. A unit of distance equal to 1,852 meters (6,076.11549 U.S. feet, 
approximately). This is equal approximately to the length of 1’ of latitude. 

nautical twilight. The period of incomplete darkness when the upper limb of the 
sun is below the visible horizon, and the center of the sun is not more than 12° below 
the celestial horizon. 

naveam. An urgent notice of dangers to navigation in Eastern Atlantic or 
Mediterranean waters. 

navigable semicircle. That half of a cyclonic storm area to the left of the storm 
track in the northern hemisphere, and to the right of the storm track in the southern 
hemisphere. In this semicircle the winds are weaker and tend to blow a vessel away 
from the path of the storm. 

navigation. The process of directing the movement of a craft from one point to 
another. 

navigational aid. An instrument, device, chart, method, etc., intended to assist 
in the navigation of a craft. 

navigational astronomy. That part of astronomy of direct use to a navigator, 
comprising principally celestial coordinates, time, and the apparent motions of celestial 
bodies. 

navigational planets. The four planets commonly observed in celestial navigation ; 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

navigational triangle. The spherical triangle solved in computing altitude and 
azimuth and great-circle sailing problems. 

neap tides. The tides occurring near the times of first and last quarter of the 
moon, when the range of tide tends to decrease. 

Ney’s projection. Modified Lambert conformal projection. 

night effect. A radio bearing error occurring chiefly at night. 
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nightmark. An object of distinctive characteristics serving as an aid to navigation 
during darkness. 

night order book. A notebook in which the commanding officer of a vessel writes, 
as a guide to deck watch officers, various memoranda and orders relating to the naviga- 
tion of the vessel during the night. 

nimbostratus. A dark, low, shapeless cloud layer (mean upper level below 6,500 
ft.) usually nearly uniform; the typical rain cloud. 

nimbus. A characteristic rain cloud. 

noise. Random interference which appears as extraneous signals in radio receivers 
or on the scope of electronic instruments. 

noon constant. A predetermined value added to a meridian or ex-meridian sextant 
altitude to determine the latitude, 

noon sight. Measurement of the altitude of the sun at local apparent noon, or 
the altitude so measured. 

northing. The distance a craft makes good to the north. 

north-upward plan position indicator. A plan position indicator with north at the 
top of the indicator regardless of heading. 

null. Minimum or zero signal. 

nun buoy. A buoy the above water part of which is in the shape of a cone or a 
truncated cone. 

nutation. Irregularities in the precessional motion of the equinoxes. 

oblique Mercator projection. A conformal cylindrical map projection in which 
points on the surface of a sphere or spheroid, such as the earth, are conceived as devel- 
oped by Mercator principles on a cylinder tangent along an oblique great circle. 

observed altitude. Corrected sextant altitude. 

observed latitude. Latitude determined by means of an observation. 

observed longitude. Longitude determined by means of an observation. 

occluded front. The front formed when a cold front overtakes a warm front. 

occulting light. A light totally eclipsed at intervals, the duration of light being 
equal to or greater than that of darkness. 

oceanography. The application of the sciences to the phenomena of the oceans. 

ocean station vessel. A ship which remains close to an assigned position at sea 
to take weather observations, assist aircraft, etc. 

oersted. The centimeter-gram-second electromagnetic unit of magnetic intensity. 

offshore. Away from the shore. 

off soundings. In an area where the depth of water cannot be measured by an 
ordinary sounding lead, generally considered to be beyond the 100-fathom line. 

omnidirectional. In all directions. 

_on soundings. In an area where the depth of water can be measured by an 

ordinary sounding lead, generally considered to be within the 100-fathom line. 

on the beam. Bearing approximately 090° relative (‘on the starboard beam’’) or 
270° relative (“on the port beam’’). 


on the bow. Bearing approximately 045° relative (“on the starboard bow”) or 
315° relative (‘‘on the port bow”’). 


_ the quarter. Bearing approximately 135° relative (‘“‘on the starboard quarter’’) 
or 225° relative (“‘on the port quarter’). 


Opposition. The situation of two celestial bodies having either celestial longitudes 
or sidereal hour angles differing by 180°. 

ordinate. The vertical coordinate of a set of rectangular coordinates. 
. segs’ Projection, A perspective azimuthal projection in which the project- 
ing Hnes, emanating from a point at infinity, are perpendicular to a tangent plane. 
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orthomorphic projection. A projection in which very small shapes are correctly 
represented. 

overfalls. Short, breaking waves occurring when a current passes over a shoal or 
other submarine obstruction or meets a contrary current or wind. 

pack. A large field of floating pieces of sea ice which have drifted together. 

parallactic angle. That angle of the navigational triangle at the celestial body. 

parallax. The difference in the apparent direction or position of an object when 
viewed from different points. 

parallax in altitude. Geocentric parallax of a celestial body at any given altitude. 

parallel. A circle on the surface of the earth, or a similar body, parallel to the 
plane of the equator and connecting all points of equal latitude, or a closed curve 
resembling or approximating such a circle. 

parallel of altitude. A circle of the celestial sphere parallel to the horizon, con- 
necting all points of equal altitude. 

parallel of declination. A circle of the celestial sphere parallel to the celestial 
equator. 

parallel of latitude. 1. Parallel. 2. A circle of the celestial sphere, parallel to 
the ecliptic, and connecting points of equal celestial latitude. 

parallel rulers. An instrument for transferring a line parallel to itself. 

parallel sailing. A method of converting departure into difference of longitude, 
or vice versa, when the true course is 090° or 270°. 

patent log. Any mechanical log, particularly a taffrail log. 

P-band. A radio-frequency band of 225 to 390 megacycles. 

pelorus. A dumb compass, or a compass card without a directive element, 
suitably mounted to provide means for measuring bearings. 

per gyro compass. Relating to the gyro compass. 

perigean tides. Tides of increased range occurring when the moon is near perigee. 

perigee. That orbital point nearest the earth when the earth is the center of 
attraction (as in the case of the moon). 

perihelion. That orbital point nearest the sun when the sun is the center of 
attraction (as in the case of a planet). 

Permalloy. The trade name for an alloy of nickel and iron, which is easily 
magnetized and demagnetized. 

permanent magnetism. Magnetism which is Sate for long periods without 
appreciable reduction, unless the magnet is subjected to a demagnetizing force. 

personal error. A systematic error in observations due to the characteristics of 
the observer. 

perspective projection. The representation of a figure on a surface by means of 
projecting lines emanating from a single point. 

per standard compass. Relating to the standard magnetic compass. 

per steering compass. Relating to the magnetic steering compass. 

phase correction. That correction to sextant altitude due to offset of the apparent 
center of a body because of its phase. 

photogrammetry. The art or science of surveying by photography. 

pilot chart. A chart giving information on ocean currents, weather, and other 
items of interest to a navigator. 

piloting. Navigation involving frequent or continuous determination of position 
or a line of position relative to geographical points, to a high order of accuracy. 

pilot station. The place where the services of a pilot may be obtained. 

pilot waters. 1. Areas in which the services of a pilot are desirable. 2. Waters 
in which navigation is by piloting. 
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Pitot tube. A tube with an open end pointed toward a moving stream of fluid. 
It is usually associated with a coaxial or nearly parallel tube having holes in its side to 
permit measurement of static pressure. 

plane sailing. A method of solving the various problems involving course, dis- 
tance, difference of latitude, and departure, in which the earth or a small part of it is 
considered a plane. 

plan position indicator. A radar scope which provides a maplike presentation 
of the surrounding area. ' 

plot. A drawing consisting of lines and points graphically representing certain 
conditions, as the progress of a craft. 

plotter. An instrument for plotting lines and measuring angles on a chart or plot- 
ting sheet. 

plotting chart. A chart designed primarily for plotting dead reckoning, lines of 
position from celestial observations, or radio aids, etc. 

plotting sheet. A blank chart showing only the graticule and one or more compass 
roses, so that the plotting sheet can be used for any longitude. 

point of arrival. The position a craft is assumed to have reached or will reach after 
following specified courses for specified distances from a specified point. 

point of departure. The point from which the initial course to reach the destina- 
tion begins. 

point of destination. The point at which the final course from the point of de- 
parture ends, exclusive of the courses needed to reach a berth. 

polar distance. Angular distance from a celestial pole, usually the elevated 
pole. 

Polaris correction. A correction to be applied to the observed altitude of Polaris 
to obtain the latitude. 

polarization error. That radio bearing error due to horizontally polarized com- 
ponents of the electric field under certain transmission conditions. 

polar navigation. Navigation in polar regions. 

polar projection. A map projection centered on a pole. 

pole. 1. Either of the two points of intersection of the surface of the earth or 
similar body and its axis. 2. A magnetic pole. 

polyconic projection. A conic map projection in which the surface of a sphere or 
spheroid, such as the earth, is conceived as developed on a series of tangent cones, 
which are then spread out to form a plane. 

position. A point defined by stated or implied coordinates, particularly one on 
the surface of the earth. 

position angle. Parallactic angle. 

post meridian. After noon. 

precession. Change in the direction of the axis of rotation of a spinning body, 
as a gyroscope, when acted upon by a torque. 

precession of the equinoxes. The conical motion of the earth’s axis about the 
vertical to the plane of the ecliptic, caused by the attractive force of the sun, moon, 
and other planets on the equatorial protuberance of the earth. It produces a slow 
change in declination and sidereal hour angle of stars. 

. precomputed altitude. The altitude of a celestial body computed before observa- 

tion, and with the sextant altitude corrections applied with reversed sign. 

pressure ice. Sea ice having any readily observed roughness of the surface. 

DEAL, radar. Radar using only reflection for indication of targets. 

primary tide station. A place at which continuous tide observations are made over 
a number of years to obtain basic tidal data for the locality. 
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prime meridian. The meridian of longitude 0°, used as the origin for the measure- 
ment of longitude. 

prime vertical. Prime vertical circle. 

prime vertical circle. That vertical circle through the east and west points of the 
horizon. 

principal vertical circle. That vertical circle through the north and south points 
of the horizon, coinciding with the celestial meridian. 

prismatic error. That error due to lack of parallelism of the two faces of an 
optical element, such as a mirror or a shade glass. 

profile. A graph showing elevation or distribution of some property along a line; 
as the graphic record made by a recording echo sounder while a vessel is underway. 

proper motion. That component of the space motion of a celestial body per- 
pendicular to the line of sight, resulting in the change of a star’s apparent position 
relative to other stars. 

proportional parts. Numbers in the same proportion as a set of given numbers, 
used as an aid to interpolation. 

protractor. An instrument for measuring angles on a surface; an angular scale. 

psychrometer. An instrument consisting of suitably mounted dry-bulb and 
wet-bulb thermometers for determining relative humidity and dew point. 

pulse. A very short burst of electromagnetic energy. 

pulse duration. The time interval during which the amplitude of a pulse is at or 
greater than a specified fraction of the maximum value. 

pulse interval. The time interval between corresponding parts of successive 
pulses in a sequence characterized by uniform spacing. 

pulse length. Pulse duration. 

pulse modulation. The process of forming very short bursts of a carrier wave, 
separated by relatively long periods during which no carrier wave is transmitted. 

pulse recurrence rate. Pulse repetition rate. 

pulse repetition rate. The rate at which recurrent pulses are transmitted, usually 
expressed in pulses per second. 

pulse separation. The time interval between the trailing edge of one pulse and 
the leading edge of the next pulse. 

pulse train. A group of related pulses, constituting a series. 

pulse width. Pulse duration. 

pumping. Unsteadiness in the height of the mercury column of a barometer. 

Q-band. A radio-frequency band of 36,000 to 46,000 megacycles. 

quadrant. An instrument similar to a sextant but having a range of 180°. Usually 
called a “‘sextant.”’ 

quadrantal correctors. Masses of soft iron placed near a magnetic compass to 
correct for quadrantal deviation. 

quadrantal deviation. Deviation which changes its sign (EK or W) approximately 
each 90° change of heading. 

quadrantal error. An error which changes sign (plus or minus) each 90°. 

quadrantal spheres. Spherical quadrantal correctors. 

quick flashing light. A light showing short flashes at the rate of not less than 
60 per minute. 

quintant. An instrument similar to a sextant but having a range of 144°. Usually 
called a ‘‘sextant.” 

race. A rapid current or a constricted channel in which such a current flows. 

racon. A nondirectional radar beacon which returns a coded signal when triggered 
by a radar signal. 
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radar. A system of determining distance of an object by measuring the time 
interval between transmission of a pulse signal and reception of a signal returned as 
an echo or by a transmitter triggered by the outgoing signal. The bearing of the 
object can be determined by noting the orientation of the directional antenna. 

radar beacon. A radiobeacon transmitting a characteristic signal on radar fre- 
quency, permitting a craft to determine the bearing and with some types the distance 
of the beacon. 

radar bearing. A bearing obtained by radar. 

radar conspicuous object. An object which returns a strong radar echo. 

radar horizon. The radio horizon of a radar antenna. 

radar reflector. A device capable of or intended for reflecting radar signals. 

radar shadow. A condition in which radar signals do not reach a region because 
of an intervening obstruction. 

radar target. An object which refiects a sufficient amount of a radar signal to 
produce an echo signal on the radar screen. 

radian. The angle subtended at the center of a circle by an are equal in length 
to a radius of the circle. It is equal to 180°--7, or approximately 57°17'44"8. 

radiant energy. Energy transmitted by radiation, as sound, heat, light, etc. 

radiation. The emission, transmission, and absorption of radiant energy by 
emanation through space. 

radio. Communication by electromagnetic waves, without a connecting wire. 

radio acoustic ranging. Determining distance by a combination of radio and 
sound, the radio being used to indicate the instant of transmission or reception of the 
sound, and distance being determined by the time of transit of sound, usually in water. 

radio aid to navigation. An aid to navigation transmitting information by radio 
waves. 

radio astronomy. The science which deals with radio and thermal radiation from 
extraterrestrial sources. 

radiobeacon. A radio transmitter emitting a characteristic signal to permit a 
craft with suitable equipment to determine its direction, distance, or position relative 
to the beacon. 

radio bearing. The bearing of a radio transmitter from a receiver, as determined 
by a radio direction finder. 

radio compass. Obsolete expression for radio direction finder. 

radio direction finder. Radio receiving equipment which determines the direction 
of arrival of a signal by measuring the orientation of the wave front, using a loop 
antenna. 
__ radio direction finder station. A radio station provided with equipment for obtain- 
ing radio bearings, particularly such a station on the shore. 
. radio frequency. Any frequency at which electromagnetic radiation of energy 
is useful for communication. 

radio horizon. The line at which direct rays from a transmitting antenna become 
tangent to the earth’s surface. 

radio navigation. Navigation by means of radio. 

radio range. A radio station providing course guidance, or the courses so provided. 

| radiosonde. An instrument carried aloft by a free, unmanned balloon and equipped 

with elements for determining temperature, pressure, and relative humidity and 
automatically transmitting the measurements by radio. 

radio time signal. A time cignal sent by radio. 


radio waves. Waves produced by oscillation of an elec 


; tric charge at a frequenc 
useful for radio communication. : . 
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radius of visibility. The radius of a circle limiting the area in which an objective 
can be seen under specified conditions. 

radome. A radio-transparent housing for a radar antenna assembly. 

ramark. A radar beacon which continuously transmits a signal appearing as a 
radial line on the PPI, the line indicating the direction of the beacon. 

random error. A chance error, unpredictable in magnitude or sign. 

range. 1. Two or more objects in line. 2. Distance in a single direction or along 
a great circle. 3. The extreme distance at which an object or light can be seen, or a 
radio signal can be used. 4. A radio station providing course guidance, or the courses 
so provided. 5. A predetermined line along which a craft moves while certain data are 
recorded, or the station at which this takes place. 

range finder. An optical instrument for measuring the distance to an object. 

range lights. Two or more lights in the same horizontal direction, particularly 
those lights so placed as navigational aids to mark any line of importance to vessels, 
as a channel. 

range of tide. The difference in height between consecutive high and low tides 
at a place. 

range of visibility. The extreme distance at which an object or light can be 
seen. 

Rankine temperature. Temperature based upon a scale starting at absolute zero 
(—459°67 F) and using Fahrenheit degrees. — 

rational horizon. Celestial horizon. 

ratio of ranges. The ratio of the ranges of tide at two places. 

ratio of rise. The ratio of the height of tide at two places. 

Réaumur temperature. Temperature based upon a scale in which, under standard 
atmospheric pressure, water freezes at 0° and boils at 80° above zero. 

rectangular projection. A cylindrical map projection with uniform spacing of 
the parallels. 

rectified altitude. Sextant altitude corrected for inaccuracies in the reading 
(instrument, index, and personal errors, as applicable) and inaccuracies in the reference 
level (principally dip or Coriolis), but not for other errors. This is the altitude a 
celestial body appears to be above the celestial horizon, the value measured at an ob- 
servatory, and for this reason is called “apparent altitude’ by astronomers. 

red azimuth tables. H.O. Pub. No. 260, Azimuths of the Sun. 

red magnetism. The magnetism of the north-seeking end of a freely suspended 
magnet. 

red sector. A sector of the circle of visibility of a navigational light in which a 
red light is exhibited. 

reduction. The process of substituting for an observed value one derived there- 
from. 

reduction to the meridian. The process of applying a correction to an altitude 
observed when a celestial body is near the celestial meridian, to find the equivalent 
meridian altitude. 

reference station. A place for which independent daily predictions are given in 
the tide or tidal current tables, from which corresponding predictions are obtained 
for other stations by means of differences or factors. 

refraction. The change in direction of motion of a ray of radiant energy as it 
passes obliquely from one medium into another in which the speed of propagation is 
different. 

relative azimuth. Azimuth relative to heading. 

relative bearing. Bearing relative to heading or to the craft. 
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relative humidity. The percentage of saturation of the air. 

relative movement. Motion of one object or body relative to another. 

relief. Inequalities in the elevations of the terrain, or their representation on a 
chart. f oe. 

remote-indicating compass. A compass equipped with one or more indicators 
to repeat at a distance the readings of the master compass. 

repeater. A device for repeating at a distance the indications of an instrument 
or device. 

residual deviation. Deviation of a magnetic compass after adjustment or com- 
pensation. . 

resclution. The separation, by a radar or optical system, of parts of an object 
or of two or more objects close together, or the degree of ability to make such & separa- 
tion. 

retired line of position. A line of position which has been moved backward to 
correspond with a time previous to that for which the line was established. 

retrace. The path of the visible dot from the end of one sweep to the start of the 
next sweep across the face of a cathode ray tube. 

retrograde motion. The apparent motion of a planet westward among the stars. 

rhumb bearing. The direction of a rhumb line through two terrestrial points. 

rhumb course. The direction of the rhumb line from the point of departure to 
the destination. 

rhumb line. A line on the surface of the earth making the same oblique angle with 
all meridians. 

rhumb line distance. Distance along a rhumb line. 

right ascension. Angular distance east of the vernal equinox; the are of the 
celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the hour circle of the vernal 
equinox and the hour circle of a point on the celestial sphere, measured eastward from 
the hour circle of the vernal equinox through 24°. 

rise of tide. Vertical distance from the chart datum to a high water datum, 
such as mean high water. 

rocking the sextant. Swinging the arc. 

rotary current. A tidal current which changes direction progressively through 
360° during a tidal-day cycle, without coming to slack water. 

round of sights. A group of sights made over a short period of time. 

running fix. A position determined by crossing lines of position with an appreciable 
time difference between them and advanced or retired to a common time. 

sailing. A method of solving the various problems involving course, distance, 
difference of latitude, difference of longitude, and departure. 

sailing chart. A small-scale nautical chart for offshore navigation. 
sailing directions. A descriptive book for the use of mariners, containing detailed 
information of coastal waters, harbor facilities, etc., of an area, particularly along 
coasts other than those of the United States. 

St.-Hilaire method. The establishing of a line of position from the observation 
of the altitude of a celestial body by the use of an altitude difference and azimuth. 

same name. A name (such as north or south) the same as that of something else. 
Usually used in connection with declination and latitude. 

S-band. A radio-frequency band of 1,550 to 5,200 megacycles. 

scalar. A quantity having magnitude only. 

scale. 1. A series of marks or graduations at definite intervals. 2. The ratio 


between the linear dimensions of a chart, map, drawing, etc., and the actual dimensions 
represented. 
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scope. The face of a cathode ray tube. 

sea-air temperature difference correction. That sextant altitude correction 
resulting from abnormal refraction occurring when there is a difference in the tempera- 
ture of the water and air at the surface. 

sea anchor. An object towed by a vessel to keep it end-on to a heavy sea or surf 
or to reduce the drift. 

sea buoy. The outermost buoy marking the entrance to a channel or harbor. 

sea ice. Ice formed by the freezing of sea water. 

sea level. The height of the surface of the sea. 

seamark. A conspicuous object in the water, serving as an indicator for guidance 
or warning of a craft. 

sea mile. Nautical mile. 

seamount. An elevation of relatively small horizontal extent rising from the 
bottom of the sea. 

sea return. Radar echoes reflected from the sea. 

sea room. Space in which to maneuver without grounding or colliding. 

sea tilt correction. That altitude correction due to tilting of the surface of the sea. 

seaway. A moderately rough sea. 

secondary radar. Radar using automatic retransmission when triggered by a 
radar signal. 

secondary tide station. A place at which tide observations are made over a short 
period to obtain data for a specific purpose. 

sector. Part of a circle bounded by two radii and an arc. 

sectored light. A light having sectors of different colors or the same color in 
specific sectors separated by dark sectors. 

secular. Of or pertaining to a long period of time. 

seismic sea wave. One of a series of ocean waves propagated outward from the 
epicenter of a submarine earthquake. 

semicircular deviation. Deviation which changes sign (EK or W) approximately 
each 180° change of heading. 

semidiurnal. Having a period of, occurring in, or related to approximately 
half a day. 

semidiurnal current. Tidal current having two flood currents and two ebb cur- 
rents each tidal day. 

semidiurnal tide. Tide having two high tides and two low tides each tidal day. 

sense. The general direction from which a radio signal arrives. 

sense antenna. An antenna used to resolve a 180° ambiguity in a directional 
antenna. 

sensible horizon. That circle of the celestial sphere formed by the intersection 
of the celestial sphere and a plane through the eye of the observer and perpendicular to 
the zenith-nadir line. 

set. The direction toward which a current flows. 

seven-eighths rule. A rule of thumb which states that the approximate distance 
to an object broad on the beam equals % of the distance traveled while the relative 
bearing (right or left) changes from 30° to 60° or from 120° to 150°. 

seven-tenths rule. A rule of thumb which states that the approximate distance 
to an object broad on the beam equals % of the distance traveled while the relative 
bearing (right or left) changes from 22°5 to 45° or from 135° to 157°5. 

seven-thirds rule. A rule of thumb which states that the approximate distance to 
an object broad on the beam equals % of the distance traveled while the relative bearing 
(right or left) changes from 22°5 to 26°5, 67°5 to 90°, 90° to 112°5, or 153°5 to 157°5. 
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sextant. A double-reflecting instrument for measuring angles, primarily altitudes 
of celestial bodies. Originally, the term was applied only to such instruments having 
an arc of 60°, but the term is now generally applied to all such instruments regardless 
of the length of arc. 
sextant adjustment. The process of checking the accuracy of a sextant and re- 
moving or reducing its error. 
sextant altitude. Altitude as indicated by sextant, before corrections are applied. 
sextant altitude correction. Any of several corrections applied to a sextant 
altitude in the process of converting it to observed altitude. 
sextant error. The error in the reading of a sextant, due either to lack of proper 
adjustment or imperfection of manufacture. 
shade. Shade glass. 
shade error. That error of an optical instrument due to refraction in the shade 
glasses. 
shade glass. A darkened transparency that can be moved into the line of sight 
of an optical instrument, such as a sextant, to reduce the intensity of light reaching 
the eye. 
shielding factor. The ratio of the strength of the magnetic field at a compass to 
the strength if there were no disturbing material nearby. 
ship heading marker. A mark indicating the position or direction of the ship’s 
head. 
ship’s head. Heading of a vessel. 
shoran. A precision electronic position fixing system using a pulse transmitter 
and receiver and two transponder beacons at fixed points. 
short-distance navigation. 1. Navigation employing aids usable at short ranges 
only. 2. Navigation on a short trip. 
short-long flashing light. A light showiag a short flash of about 0.4 second, and a 
long flash of four times that duration, this combination recurring about six to eight 
times per minute. 
short-range navigation. Short-distance navigation, definition 1. 
side error. ‘That error in the reading of a marine sextant due to nonperpendicular- 
ity of the horizon glass to the frame. 
sidereal. Of or pertaining to the stars. 
sidereal day. The duration of one rotation of the earth on its axis, with respect 
to the vernal equinox. 
sidereal hour angle. Angular distance west of the vernal equinox; the arc of the 
celestial equator, or the angle at the celestial pole, between the hour circle of the vernal 
equinox and the hour circle of a point on the celestial sphere, measured westward from 
the hour circle of the vernal equinox through 360°. 
_sidereal time. Time based upon the rotation of the earth relative to the vernal 
equinox. 
teehee mee a the altitude, and sometimes also the azimuth, of a celestial 
vin f position ; or the data obtained by such an observation. 
sight reduction. The process of deriving from a sight the information needed for 
establishing a line of position. 


sight reduction tables. Tables for performing sight reduction, particularly those 
for determining computed altitude. 


. signal-to-noise ratio. The ratio of the amplitude of a desired radio signal at any 
point to the amplitude of noise at the same point. 


’ signature. The graphic record of the magnetic properties of a vessel traced as 
the vessel passes over a recording instrument. 
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skip distance. The least distance from a transmitting antenna at which a sky 
wave can normally be received. 

skip zone. The area between the outer limit of reception of ground waves and 
the ner limit of reception of sky waves, where no signal is received. 

sky compass. An instrument for determining azimuth of the sun by utilizing the 
polarization of sunlight in the sky. 

sky wave. An indirect radio wave which travels from the transmitting antenna 
into the sky, where the ionosphere bends it back toward the earth. 

sky-wave correction. A correction to be applied to the reading of the indicator 
of an electronic instrument when sky waves are used, to obtain the equivalent ground- 
wave reading. 

slack water. The condition when the speed of a tidal current is zero. 

slave station. A transmitting station the emissions of which are controlled by a 
master station. 

small circle. The intersection of a sphere and a plane which does not pass 
through its center. 

small scale. A scale involving a relatively large reduction in size. 

smog. A mixture of smoke and fog. 

sofar. A navigational system by which hyperbolic lines of position are deter- 
mined by measuring, at shore listening stations, the difference in the time of recep- 
tion of sound signals produced in a sound channel in the sea, under the vessel. 

soft iron. Iron or steel which is easily magnetized by induction, but loses its 
magnetism when the magnetic field is removed. 

solar day. The duration of one rotation of the earth on its axis, with respect to 
the sun. 

solar tide. That part of the tide due solely to the tide-producing force of the sun. 

solar time. Time based upon the rotation of the earth relative to the sun. 

solstice. One of the two points of the ecliptic farthest from the celestial equator, 
or the instant the sun occupies one of these points, when its declination is maximum. 

solstitial tides. Tides occurring near the times of the solstices, when the tropic 
range is especially large. 

sonar. A system of determining distance of an underwater object by measuring 
the interval of time between transmission of an underwater sonic or ultrasonic signal 
and return of its echo. 

sonic depth finder. An echo sounder operating in the audible range of signals. 

sonic navigation. Navigation by means of sound waves whether or not they are 
within the audible range. 

sonne. A German forerunner of the British consol. 

sonobuoy. A buoy with equipment for automatically transmitting a radio signal 
when triggered by an underwater sound signal. 

sound buoy. A buoy equipped with a characteristic sound signal. 

sounding. Measured or charted depth of water, or the measurement of such 
depth. 

sounding lead (léd). A lead used for determining depth of water. 

sounding line. The line attached to a sounding lead. 

sounding machine. An instrument for measuring depth of water by lowering a 
recording device. 

sounding wire. The wire attached to the recording device of a sounding machine. 

sound wave. An audible disturbance in any material medium or, by extension, 
a similar disturbance outside the audible range. 

southing. The distance a craft makes good to the south. 
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space motion. Motion of a celestial body through space. 
spar buoy. A buoy made of a tapered log or of metal similarly shaped. uae 
specific pulse repetition rate. The pulse repetition rate of a pair of transmitting 
stations using a group of rates differing only slightly from each other. 
speed error. That error introduced in a gyro compass by the north-south com- 
ponent of the craft’s motion. 
speed line. A line of position approximately perpendicular to the course. 
speed of advance. The speed expected to be made good over the ground. 
speed over the ground. The speed actually made good over the ground. 
spherical sailing. Any of the sailings that takes into account the spherical or 
spheroidal shape of the earth. 
spherical triangle. A closed figure having arcs of three great circles as sides. 
spheroid. An ellipsoid. 
spillover. The receiving of a radio signal of a frequency differing from that to 
which the receiver is tuned. 
splitting. The dividing of a sky-wave signal into two or more peaks. 
spring range. The mean semidiurnal range of tide when spring tides are occurring. 
spring tides. The tides occurring near the times of full moon and new moon, 
when the range of tide tends to increase. 
SS loran. Sky-wave synchronized loran. 
stadimeter. An instrument for determining the distance to an object of known 
height by measuring the angle subtended at the observer by the object. 
stand. The condition at high tide or low tide when there is no change in the 
height of the water. 
standard compass. A compass designated as the standard for a vessel. 
standard parallel. A parallel on a map projection, along which the scale is as 
stated. 
standard time. A variation of zone time used on or near land, with somewhat 
irregular but defined zone limits. 
star finder. A device to facilitate the recognition of stars. 
star globe. A globe representing the celestial sphere, on which the apparent posi- 
tions of the stars are indicated. 
static. Radio noise caused by natural electrical discharges in the atmosphere. 
station buoy. A buoy used to mark the approximate station of an important buoy 
or a lightship. 
station error. The difference between the direction of gravity and the perpen- 
dicular (normal) to the reference spheroid representing the earth. 
station pointer. Three-arm protractor. 
statute mile. A unit of distance equal to 5,280 feet in the United States. 
steam fog. Frost smoke. 
steering compass. A compass by which a craft is steered. 
steering repeater. A compass repeater by which a craft is steered. 
e Pee oom 2 ee ae azimuthal map projection 
Ba ery ere Be a sphere or spheroid, such as the earth, are conceived 
; ted b) m any point on the surface to a plane tangent to that 
point opposite the point of projection. 
storm tide. Increased water level due to a storm. 
storm wave. A high tide caused by wind. 
stranding. A serious grounding. 


stratocumulus. Low clouds (mean upper level below 6.5 
r level be ,500 ft.) ¢ 
layer or patches of globular masses or rolls paar os hee 
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stratus. A low cloud (mean upper level below 6,500 ft.) in a uniform layer, re- 
sembling fog but not resting on the surface. 

stream current. A relatively narrow, deep, fast-moving ocean current. 

strength of current. The phase of a tidal current at which the speed is a maxi- 
mum, or the speed at this time. 

submarine bell. A bell whose signal is transmitted through the water. 

submarine navigation. 1. Navigation of a submarine, whether or not sub- 
merged. 2. Underwater navigation. 

submarine oscillator. A large, electrically operated diaphragm horn which pro- 
duces a powerful sound for transmission through water. 

submarine sound signal. A sound signal transmitted through water. 

subordinate station. A place for which tide or tidal current predictions are deter- 
mined by applying a correction to the predictions of a reference station. 

summer solstice. That point on the ecliptic occupied by the sun at maximum 
northerly declination, or the instant the sun occupies this position, about June 21. 

Sumner line. A celestial line of position, particularly one established by the 
Sumner methed. 

Sumner method. The establishing of a celestial line of position by computing 
two points on the line and connecting these with a straight line. 

super high frequency. Radio frequency of 3,000 to 30,000 megacycles per second. 

supplement. An angle equal to 180° minus the given angle. 

surface navigation. Navigation of a vessel on the surface of the earth. 

surveying sextant. A sextant intended primarily for use in hydrographic surveying. 

sweep. The motion of the visible dot across the face of a cathode ray tube, as a 
result of deflections of the electron beam. 

sweeping. The process of towing a submerged line or object to locate any sub- 
merged dangers or determine the least depth of an area; or the process of clearing an 
area of such dangers. 

swell. A relatively long wind wave, or series of waves, that have traveled a 
considerable distance from the generating area. 

swell direction. The direction from which swell is moving. 

swinging ship. Placing a vessel on various headings:to determine deviation. 

swinging the are. The process of rotating a sextant during observation, to deter- 
mine the foot of the vertical circle through the body being observed. 

swirl error. The additional error in the reading of a magnetic compass during a 
turn, due to friction in the compass liquid. 

synoptic chart. A chart showing the distribution of meteorological conditions 
over an area at a given time. Popularly called a ‘weather map.” 

systematic error. An error due to some law by which it might be predicted. 

tabulated altitude. Altitude taken directly from a table, before interpolation. 

taffrail log. A log consisting essentially of a rotor towed through the water by a 
line attached to a distance-registering device secured at the taffrail. 

tangent screw. A screw providing tangential movement along an arc, as that of 
a marine sextant. 

telegraph buoy. A buoy used to mark the position of a submarine telegraph cable. 

telemeter. The equipment for measuring any quantity, transmitting the results 
electrically to a distant point, and there recording the values measured. 

temperature error. That instrument error due to nonstandard temperature. 

terrestrial refraction. Atmospheric refraction of a ray of radiant energy from a 
point on or near the surface of the earth. 
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terrestrial triangle. A triangle on the surface of the earth, especially the naviga- 


tional triangle. ; 

theodolite. An optical surveying instrument for accurately measuring horizontal 
and vertical angles. 

thermometer. An instrument for measuring temperature. 

three-arm protractor. An instrument consisting of a circle graduated in degrees, 
to which is attached one fixed arm and two movable arms which can be clamped at 
any angle to the fixed arm, within the limits of the instrument. 

tidal current. Current due to tidal action. 

tidal current tables. Tables listing predictions of the times and speeds of tidal 
currents at various places, and other pertinent information. 

tidal datum. A level of the sea, defined by some phase of the tide, from which 
water depths and heights of tide are reckoned. 

tidal day. The period of the daily cycle of the tides, averaging about 24°50 in 
length. 

tidal difference. The difference between the time or height of tides at a subordi- 
nate station and its reference station. 

tidal wave. The ridge of water raised by tidal action, resulting in tides at various 
places. The expression is popularly but incorrectly used to refer to a tsunami or storm 
wave which overflows the land. 

tide. The periodic rise and fall of the water surfaces of the earth due principally 
to the gravitational attraction of the moon and sun. 

tide correction. That altitude correction due to tilting of the surface of the sea, 
as by a tide wave. 

tide gage. An instrument for measuring the height of tide. 

tide rips. Small waves formed by the meeting of opposing tidal currents or by a 
tidal current crossing an irregular bottom. 

tide station. A place at which tide observations are made. 

tide tables. Tables listing predictions of the times and heights of tides. 

tide wave. The ridge of water raised by tidal action. 

tilt error. That error introduced in the reading of an instrument due to tilt. 

time. 1. The hour of the day reckoned by the position of a celestial reference 
point relative to a reference celestial meridian. 2. An elapsed interval. 

time and altitude azimuth. An azimuth determined when meridian angle, decli- 
nation, and altitude are known. 

time azimuth. An azimuth determined when meridian angle, polar distance (or 
declination), and latitude are known. 

time base. The sweep of a cathode ray tube, used for measuring time intervals. 

time diagram. A diagram in which the celestial equator appears as a circle, and 
celestial meridians and hour circles appear as radial lines. 

time meridian. ‘Any meridian used as a reference for reckoning time, particularly 
zone time. 
Aetbce Ae een of the altitude of a celestial body, made for the 

g ongitude, or the method of reducing such an observation. 

time signal. A signal marking a specified time. 

eee i ae signal consisting of one or more short audible sounds. 

ee e. . ‘A a ea in all parts of which the same time is kept. 
ee ec: Reg shape secured at the top of a buoy or beacon to aid 


trace. The line appearing on the face of a cathod isi 
thode ray tube when th 
repeatedly sweeps across the face of the tube. a 
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track. The horizontal component of the path followed or expected to be followed 
by a vessel or a storm center. 

track chart. A chart showing recommended, required, or established tracks, 
and usually indicating turning points, courses, and distances. 

tracking. The process of following the movements of an object. 

transfer. The distance a vessel moves perpendicular to its initial direction of 
motion in making a turn. 

transit. 1. Meridian transit. 2. A theodolite that can be reversed in its supports 
without being lifted from them. 

transponder. A combined receiver and transmitter which transmits signals 
automatically when triggered by an incoming signal. 

transverse Mercator projection. A map projection similar to a Mercator projection 
but with the cylinder rotated through 90°, so that it is tangent along a meridian. 

traverse. A series of directions and distances, as the courses and speeds of a 
vessel zigzagging. 

traverse sailing. A method of determining the equivalent course and distance 
made good by a vessel following a track consisting of a series of rhumb lines. 

traverse table. A table giving relative values of various parts of plane right 
triangles, for use in solving such triangles. 

tropical cyclone. A violent cyclone originating in the tropics. 

tropicrange. The difference in height between tropic higher high water and tropic 
lower low water. 

tropic tides. The tides that occur when the moon is near its maximum declina- 
tion, when the diurnal range tends to increase. 

true amplitude. Amplitude relative to true east or west. 

true azimuth. Azimuth relative to true north. 

true bearing. Bearing relative to true north. 

true course. Course relative to true north. 

true heading. Heading relative to true north. 

true north. The direction of the north geographical pole. 

true wind. Wind relative to a fixed point on the earth. 

tsunami. An ocean wave produced by a submarine earthquake, landslide, or 
voleanic action. Popularly called a ‘tidal wave’”’ when it overflows the land. 

turning buoy. A buoy marking a turn, as in a channel. 

twilight. The periods of incomplete darkness following sunset or preceding 
sunrise. 

twilight compass. A compass for indicating direction during twilight, particularly 
a sky compass. 

ultra high frequency. Radio frequency of 300 to 3,000 megacycles per second. 

ultrasonic depth finder. An echo sounder operating at a frequency above the 
audible range. 

ultraviolet. Having a frequency immediately beyond the violet end of the 
visible spectrum. 

uncorrecting. The process of converting true direction to magnetic, compass, or 
gyro direction, or magnetic direction to compass direction. 

undercurrent. A current below the surface. 

underwater navigation. Navigation of a submerged vessel. 

unfavorable current. A current which decreases the speed of a vessel over the 
ground. 

unfavorable wind. A wind which delays the progress of a craft in a desired 


direction. 
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unidirectional. In one direction only. 

universal plotting sheet. A plotting sheet that can be used at various latitudes 
and any longitude. 

universal time. Greenwich mean time. 

upper air sounding. Determination of the characteristics of the upper air. 

upper branch. That half of a meridian or celestial meridian from pole to pole 
which passes through a place or its zenith. 

upper limb. That half of the limb (of a celestial body) having the greatest 
altitude. 

upper transit. Transit across the upper branch of the celestial meridian. 

variation. The angle between the magnetic and geographical meridians. 

V-band. A radio-frequency band of 46,000 to 56,000 megacycles. 

vector. A straight line representing both direction and magnitude. : 

vector diagram. A diagram of more than one vector drawn to the same scale and 
reference direction, and in correct position relative to each other. 

vector quantity. A quantity having both magnitude and direction. 

veer. Of the wind, (a) to change direction clockwise in the northern hemisphere 
and counterclockwise in the southern hemisphere, or (b) to shift aft. 

velocity. Rate of motion in a given direction. 

velocity ratio. The ratio of the speed of tidal currents at a subordinate station 
and its reference station. 

vernal equinox. That point of intersection of the ecliptic and the celestial equator, 
occupied by the sun as it changes from south to north declination, on or about March 21, 
or the instant this occurs. 

vernier. A scale or control used for interpolation in the reading of an instrument 
or for closer adjustment of any equipment. 

vernier sextant. A marine sextant having a vernier used directly with the arc. 

versine. One minus the cosine (1—cos). 

vertical circle. A great circle of the celestial sphere, through the zenith and nadir, 
and hence perpendicular to the horizon. 

very high frequency. Radio frequency of 30 to 300 megacycles per second. 

very low frequency. Radio frequency of less than 30 kilocycles per second. 

vigia. A rock or shoal the existence or position of which is doubtful. 

visibility. The extreme horizontal distance at which prominent objects can be 
seen and identified by the unaided eye. 

visible horizon. ‘That line where earth and sky appear to meet. 

vulgar establishment. The average interval of time between the transit (upper 
or lower) of the full or new moon and the next high water. 

warm air mass. An air mass that is warmer than surrounding air, and usually 
warmer than the surface over which it is moving. 

warm front. That line of discontinuity, at the earth’s surface or at a horizontal 
Resse where the forward edge of an advancing warm air mass is replacing a colder 


warm sector. An area at the earth’s surface bounded by the warm and cold fronts 
of a cyclone. 


war time. Daylight saving time kept throughout the year during a war. 
watch buoy. Station buoy. 
watch error. The amount by which watch time differs from the correct time. 


watch time. The hour of the day as indicated by a watch or clock. 
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wave. 1. An undulation or ridge on the surface of a liquid, or anything resembling 
this. 2. A disturbance propagated in such a manner that it may progress from point 
to point. 

wave crest. The highest part of a wave. 

wave direction. The direction from which waves are moving. 

wave height. The distance from the trough to the crest of a wave, measured 
perpendicular to the direction of advance. 

wave height correction. That altitude correction due to elevation of the visible 
horizon by waves. 

wave length. ‘The distance in the direction of advance between the same phase of 
consecutive waves. 

wave period. The time interval between passage of successive wave crests at a 
fixed point. 

wave train. A group of related waves, constituting a series. 

wave trough. The lowest part of a wave, between two crests. 

weather map. Synoptic chart. 

weather signal. A visual signal displayed to indicate a weather forecast. 

weather vane. A device to indicate the direction from which the wind blows. 

westing. The distance a craft makes good to the west. 

wind. Moving air, especially a mass of air having a common direction of motion. 

wind current. A current created by the action of wind. 

wind direction. The direction from which wind blows. 

wind rose. A diagram showing the relative frequency and sometimes the average 
speed of the winds blowing from different directions in a specified region. 

wind vane. A device to indicate wind direction. 

wind wave. A wave generated by friction between wind and a fluid surface. 

winter solstice. That point on the ecliptic occupied by the sun at maximum 
southerly declination, or the instant the sun occupies this position, about December 22. 

wiping. The process of reducing the amount of permanent magnetism in a vessel 
by placing a single coil horizontally around the vessel and moving it, while energized, up 
and down along the sides of the vessel. 

wire drag. A buoyed wire towed at a given depth to determine whether any 
isolated rocks, small shoals, etc., extend above that depth, or for determining the least 
depth of an area. 

X-band. A radio-frequency band of 5,200 to 10,900 megacycles. 

young ice. Newly formed ice. 

zenith. That point of the celestial sphere vertically overhead. 

zenithal projection. Azimuthal projection. 

zenith distance. Angular distance from the zenith. 

zodiac. That band of the sky extending 8° either side of the ecliptic. 

zone description. The number, with its sign, that must be added to or subtracted 
from zone time to obtain Greenwich mean time. 

zone time. The local mean time of a reference or zone meridian whose time is kept 
throughout a designated zone. 
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Exact relationships shown by asterisk (*). See footnote on page 962. 


Area 

Igsquaretinch{wi eras. Sees aa ees = 6.4516 square centimeters* 

Irsquarest 00b= 2.0 sess = set ae eae ae = 144 square inches* 
=(.09290304 square meter* 
=0.00002296 acre 

lisquaretyatd., 5 2e Bae eee ae ee eee =49 square feet* 
=0.83612736 square meter 

iesquanes(Stabute) eit] cane ee ere = 27,878,400 square feet* 
= 640 acres* 
= 2.589988110336 square kilometers* 

IFsquarexcentimetermae ss = ae te ae = 0.15500031.square inch 
=0.00107639 square foot 

1 gquare*meter ie Sees 2. Be ere ee = 10.76391045 square feet 
=1.19599005 square yards 

l-squareskilometer. =.22.. 0. sense see eee ee = 247.1053815 acres 
= 0.38610216 square statute mile 
=0.29155335 square nautical mile 

Astronomy 

Lemean solar Uni tear ee ae = 1.00273791 sidereal units 

A SIderealGunit sees See ae se Ne ae ee eee = 0.99726957 mean solar unit 

[INICTOSCCON GEN ne eae ee ase ee ae = 0.000001 second* 

1 sécondia= 28 pote ee ee ee ee = 1,000,000 microseconds* 
=0.01666667 minute 
=0.00027778 hour 
=0.00001157 day 

Emin teewee oe oes Seas en ane namie, Ha =60 seconds* 
=0.01666667 hour 
=0.00069444 day 

OUT A ee Sea ere A eR ht leis, ee = 3,600 seconds* 


=60 minutes* 
=0.04166667 day 
ee eS Te ae eS = 24503™56%55536 of mean sidereal time 

=1 rotation of earth with respect to sun (mean) * 

= 1.00273791 rotations of earth with respect to 
vernal equinox (mean) 

= 1.0027378118868 rotations of earth with respect 
to stars (mean) 
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iGmieansicderea lic a yap ae ee = 23556™04:09054 of mean solar time 
I-siderealimonthi@eeses oe aoe eee = 27.321661 days 
= 274907543™1185 
Issynodicalimont sees eee eee = 29.530588 days 
= 29412544m02s8 
1 tropical (ordinary) year_____._____________ = 31,556,925.975 seconds 
= 525,948.766 minutes 
= 8,765.8128 hours 
= 365224219879 — 040000000614 (t— 1900), where ¢ 
=the year (date) 
=365405548™46s 
1 sidereal year 


wien Seay iafo oe ee = 365425636042 + 0.0000000011(t— 1900), where ¢ 
=the year (date) 
= 365406509™0985 
954 
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Astronomy—Continued 


1 calendar year (common) <____.._2___..___ = 31,536,000 seconds* 
= 525,600 minutes* 
=8,760 hours * 
= 365 days * 
ft ealendar yeard(leap) sus faust SA5 sw yao = 31,622,400 seconds* 
= 527,040 minutes* 
= 8,784 hours* 
= 366 days* 
Pee oy Cares ee ee ee ae Oe oe = 9,460,000,000,000 kilometers 
= 5,880,000,000,000 statute miles 
= 5,110,000,000,000 nautical miles 
= 63,300 astronomical units 
TREMP SC GE ee eee ee Ie ee mee ree oc = 31,000,000,000,000 kilometers 
= 19,300,000,000,000 statute miles 
= 16,700,000,000,000 nautical miles 
= 206,265 astronomical units 
= 3.26 light years 
IPASCEONOMICA! UNG ee ee See ne ee = 149,500,000 kilometers 
= 92,900,000 statute miles 
= 80,700,000 nautical miles 
=mean distance, earth to sun* 
Mean distance, earth to moon_______________ = 384,411 kilometers 
= 238,862 statute miles 
= 207,565 nautical miles 
Mean distance, earth to sun__-_.___________- = 149,500,000 kilometers 
= 92,900,000 statute miles 
= 80,700,000 nautical miles 
=1 astronomical unit 
Sunis diameter soa. eee ae ee oe = 1,393,000 kilometers 
= 866,000 statute miles 
= 752,000 nautical miles 
SUS SAGs Boers Se ee ee ee eee = 1,987,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
grams 
= 2,200,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 short tons 
= 2,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 long tons 
Speed of sun relative to neighboring stars____ =19.6 kilometers per second 
= 12.2 statute miles per second 
=10.6 nautical miles per second 
Orbitalyspeedsotsearthimesa. st ees ore = 29.8 kilometers per second 
=18.5 statute miles per second 
=16.1 nautical miles per second 


Obliquityiof the ecliptics: 2-=aeeee ean = 23°27'08"26 —0"4684(t— 1900), where ‘=the year 
(date) 
General precession of the equinoxes______-_-- = 50"2564+ 0"000222 (t— 1900) per year, where t= 


the year (date) 
Precession of the equinoxes in right ascension_=46"0850+ 07000279 (¢— 1900) per year, where t= 
the year (date) 


Precession of the equinoxes in declination__-__ = 2070468 — 07000085 (t— 1900) per year, where t= 
the year (date) 
Magnitude Tatio.. 2 8e452%2 e645 eee a8 = 2.512 
SHINE 
Charts 
INauticalamiles per iN Che a2 see oe =reciprocal of natural scale+72,913.39 
Seni uiey ieodd KS) joeve ala OE Oe SNES Se =reciprocal of natural scale+ 63,360* 
Inchesspermauticalomile= =a = aa =72.913.39 X natural scale 
Inches per stauutemmile ses aes = 63,360 X natural scale* 


=1:72,913.39 X nautical miles per inch 
= 1:63,360 X statute miles per inch* 


INGRAM Cal 6 mea aeen eee ee ee Se eee 
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Earth 

Acceleration due to gravity (standard) -_------ —980.665 centimeters per second per second 
= 32.1740 feet per second per second 

Mass? 2.220. Sone ce oe ee = 5,980,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 grams 
= 6,600,000,000,000,000,000,000 short tons 
= 5,900,000,000,000,000,000,000 long tons 

Mean: densitys 2292352 2ee2- eee) eee eee =5.517 grams per cubic centimeter 

Velocity of escape... - 22-2 see een ee = 6.94 statute miles per second 

Curvaturevof surfaces ss-] 22 seen eee eee =0.8 foot per nautical mile 

Clarke spheroid of 1866 
Bquatorialiradiss (@) eee = 20,925,874.05 feet 


= 6,975,291.35 yards 

= 6,378,206.4 meters 

= 3,963.234 statute miles 

= 3,443.957 nautical miles 
Polar:radius)(6)e S22 oe ee ee ee ee = 20,854,933.76 feet 

= 6,951,644.59 yards 

= 6,356,583.8 meters 

=3,949.798 statute miles 

Sess =3,432.282 nautical miles 

Mean radius (77"/) arte Eh «) Se eae Fp = 20,902,227.28 feet 

= 6,967,409.09 yards 

=6,370,998.9 meters 

=3,958.755 statute miles 

=3,440.065 nautical miles 
UG Of CQUBtONS 22 4 au 8 ee ee ened = 6,087.090 feet 

= 2,029.030 yards 

= 1,855.345 meters 

= 1.153 statute miles 

= 1.002 nautical miles 
isotlatituderatrequ ato lass aneee = 6,045.889 feet 

= 2,015.296 yards 

= 1,842.787 meters 

= 1.145 statute miles 

= 0.995 nautical mile 
OLA CItU Cera be O Le meaner een eee eee = 6,107.795 feet 

= 2,035.932 yards 

=1,861.656 meters 

=1.157 statute miles 

= 1.005 nautical miles 


Flattening or elliptici =“—) sooo le 

2 DUCHY, G Pin) as ee 294.98 
=0.00339007530 

Eccentricity: (e=24/ 2) = )2) uae sa eee = 0.08227185422 

Eccentricity squared (e2)2.-. 2 = 0.00676865800 


Clarke spheroid of 1880 


Equatorial radiusi(@)e4. eee ee = 20,926,014.29 feet 


= 6,975,338.10 yards 

= 6,378,249.145 meters 

= 3,963.260 statute miles 

= 3,443.980 nautical miles 
Polar radius (6)... 22. 5 ee = 20,854,707.61 feet 

=6,951,569.20 yards 

= 6,355,514.870 meters 

=3,949.755 statute miles 

= 3,432,245 nautical miles 
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Earth—Continued 
Clarke spheroid of 1880—Continued 


Mean radius (7) as. ROBE G7 ial ge = 20,902,245.39 feet 
=6,967,415.13 yards 
= 6,371,004.387 meters 
=3,958.759 statute miles 
=3,440.068 nautical miles 
LOM eQUATOTS, so cer Oe et Sone Seen 4. 1S =6,087.129 feet 
= 2,029.043 yards 
=1,855.357 meters 
= 1.153 statute miles 
=1.002 nautical miles 
i jottatitude awequator]- 22) es. =6,045.719 feet 
= 2,015.240 yards 
=1,842.735 meters 
=1.145 statute miles 
=0.995 nautical mile 
POR lavituge ab; DOG a. ee oy ee ee ee =6,107.9438 feet 
=2,035.981 yards 
= 1,861.701 meters 
= 1.157 statute miles 
=1.005 nautical miles 
1 


Flattening or ellipticity (7 =) ee SS 


~ 293.465 
=0.00340756138 
Kecentricity (e=/2f/—f?)__--_--.------2.-- = 0.08248339904 
Kecentricity squared (e?)___________________ = 0.00680351112 
International spheroid 
Equatortalarsdius@ ee soe ee eee = 20,926,469.85 feet 


=6,975,489.95 yards 

= 6,378,388 meters 

= 3,963.347 statute miles 

=3,444.055 nautical miles 
POLATArS Citi sob) ee se eee ee ee = 20,856,010.35 feet 

= 6,952,003.45 yards 

=6,356,911.946 meters 

= 3,950.002 statute miles 

; 2a+b = 3,432.459 nautical miles 

Mean radius (FS) Pe Sey ne RE AR = 20,902,983.35 feet 

= 6,967,661.12 yards 

= 6,371,229.315 meters 

= 8,958.8987 statute miles 

= 3,440.190 nautical miles 
UPA? COUR pee Se ae are ee eee = 6,087.264 feet 

= 2,029.088 yards 

= 1,855.398 meters 

= 1.153 statute miles 

= 1.002 nautical miles 
iotlatituierat equavOn== === esas == ea =6,046.342 feet 

=2,015.447 yards 

= 1,842.925 meters 

= 1.145 statute miles 

=0.995 nautical mile 
iZofslatitude at; poles ==-5e =e ee= Se ae = 6,107.828 feet 

= 2,035.943 yards 

= 1,861.666 meters 

=1.157 statute miles 

= 1.005 nautical miles 
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Earth—Continued 


International spheroid—Continued 


Flattening or ellipticity (7=*) Oe eee =s5 
=0.00336700337 
Kecentricity (¢=2f 2 ))) 22-2 a= = 0,08199188997 
Becentricity squared (e?)______-.----------- =0.00672267002 
Length 
Minchin. <2 Wee: en ee ee =25.4 millimeters* 
=2.54 centimeters* 
Lifoot. (U:S ae ees eee ee ee eee = 12 inches* 
=1 British foot 
=¥4 yard* 
=0.3048 meter* 
=¥% fathom* 
1 foot GUESS Survey, bene ee ent ee ee ae =0.30480061 meter 
livard!.2 Se ee ee ee ee ee = 36 inches* 
=3 feet* 
=0.9144 meter* 
li: fathomiset. eo oe ee ee ne =6 feet* 
=2 yards* 
= 1.8288 meters* 
S686 ese er al Bas 2 yaw aN oc Ue te = 720 feet* 
= 240 yards* 
= 219.4560 meters* 
Call Les CES ri tis las) peepee ee eer ree ene ae =0.1 nautical mile 
l‘statute: mile 2,42 254 eae. 2 ees sews ae = 5,280 feet* 


=1,760 yards* 
=1,609.344 meters* 
= 1.609344 kilometers* 
= 0.86897624 nautical mile 
Lena ti callin eee eer eee eee rere eaters = 6,076.11548556 feet 
= 2,025.37182852 yards 
= 1,852 meters* 
= 1.852 kilometers* 
=1.150779448 statute miles 
Lime er see 5 LEP 5 gee rears Sper Coen eet eee ee oS = 100 centimeters* 
= 39.370079 inches 
= 3.28083990 feet 
= 1.09361330 yards 
=0.54680665 fathom 
= 0.00062137 statute mile 
=0.00053996 nautical mile 
rd RN aE ee, a: 2 apne RE ee = 3,280.83990 feet 
= 1,093.61330 yards 
=1,000 meters* 
=0.62137119 statute mile 
= 0.53995680 nautical mile 


1 kilometer 


Mass 
l ounce. 22252222 eee = 487.5 grains* 
= 28.349523125 grams* 
= 0.0625 pound* 
= 0.028349523125 kilogram* 
1 pound. ..2.. 2422-055. See =7,000 grains* 
= 16 ounces* 
= 0.45359237 kilogram* 
I short ton.__......... eae = 2,000 pounds* 


=907.18474 kilograms* 
=0.90718474 metric ton* 
= 0.89285714 long ton 
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Mass—Continued 


Iplongrtone 58.02 ape tip ATey ite = 2,240 pounds* 
= 1,016.0469088 kilograms* 
= 1.12 short tons* 
= 1.0160469088 metric tons* 
1 kilogrampecns Bs ASheh dee an SOP SRE Ree. = 2.204622622 pounds 
=0.00110231 short ton 
= 0.00098421 long ton 
1 MetriGbonsse sera s na see lie Li) Dee = 2,204.6226218 pounds 
= 1,000 kilograms* 
= 1.10231131 short tons 
= 0.98420653 long ton 


Mathematics 
ee 8 aS SO A ear ca Re a ee ee =3.1415926535897932384626433832795028841971 
ee a ee ee ae ene a raraMeae RSET = 9.8696044011 
Se Meee isn ae alae Re = 1.7724538509 
Base of Naperian logarithms (e)________-____ = 2.718281828459 
Modulus of common logarithms (logye) -___-- = 0.4342944819032518 
LIEU OTT Eg Rte ener er tet AAS ats ba EEN Ao = 206,264" 80625 
= 3,437! 7467707849 
= 5722957795131 
=57°17'44"80625 
Weir cle seee tae in err ee Le, ee re ec ae re = 1,296,000”* 
= 21,600'* 
=360°* 
=27 radians* 
TS (he ee Wh Sg EA EWS, SNES Da aR a BUS POR I AE a =7 radians* 
iOpen e ee a e we ee = 3600" * 
—=(60 a0 
=0.0174532925199432957666 radian 
1 We eet Se eet ARE a Rea tle DE EE en = 60 Ux 
= 0.000290888208665721596 radian 
1 LA a ee oh ST asia ere MEN. ONCE MRR a IN TEE = 0.000004848136811095359933 radian 
STINE UO fae ees ee Soe eee eae ee es = 0.00029088820456342460 
SIRT OR OURS Leese Ni a ae are ee eke Deg ie ek =0.00000484813681 107637 
Meteorology 
Atmosphere (dry air) 
INIT O Re eee er eee Re eae = =78.08% 
OES if 584 iia, apse cnt stetetnaie ep ia hala eed A ee = 20.95% 
UAW TAEI Ce. eeceactnire Darr Lape. ‘te eatig eli peer thes alphas = 9577 eT 
(SATIS CIO KIC cee eee eee ee eee es = 0.03% 
INGO LS ee ee eee et ee eee se = 0.0018% 
iit ee oe, ee a ee ee ee oe = 0.000524% 
A EG nsf BY Sox epee ee Mi ert re et = 0.0001% 
Ey nO 2Cl eee nes eran eres Senet = 0.00005% 
De ESI GY teeta BR pe dn Mela poh npc EI = 0.0000087 % 
OT ONG rae ee ee mae ee ae = 0 to 0.000007 % (increasing with altitude) 
1 REG V6 Vey tha aria pon asthe Ceti gee metab IR tte en = (. 000000000000000006% (decreasing with al- 
titude) 
Standard atmospheric pressure at sea level__.=1,013.250 dynes per square centimeter* 


= 1,033.227 grams per square centimeter 
=1,033.227 centimeters of water 
=1,013.250 millibars* 

= 760 millimeters of mercury 

=76 centimeters of mercury 

= 33.8985 feet of water 

= 29.92126 inches of mercury 

= 14.6960 pounds per square inch 

= 1.033227 kilograms per square centimeter 
= 1.013250 bars* 


IADSOLULEIZELO sae ee ee eee eee ae =(—)i273.15 © 
=(—) 459°67 F 
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Pressure 


1 dyne per square centimeter--------------- =0.001 millibar* 


=0.000001 bar* 
=1 centimeter of water 
= 0.980665 millibar* 
—0.07355592 centimeter of mercury 
= 0.0289590 inch of mercury 
=0.0142233 pound per square inch 
=0.001 kilogram per square centimeter* 
=().000967841 atmosphere 
= 1,000 dynes per square centimeter* 
=1.01971621 grams per square centimeter 
=0.7500617 millimeter of mercury 
= 0.03345526 foot of water 
= 0.02952998 inch of mercury 
=0.01450377 pound per square inch 
=0.001 bar* 
= 0.00098692 atmosphere 
emuillimeterof anencu ry sss eee = 1.35951 grams per square centimeter 
= 1.3332237 millibars 
=0.1 centimeter of mercury* 
= 0.04460334 foot of water 
= 0.039370079 inch of mercury 
=0.01933677 pound per square inch 
=0.001315790 atmosphere 
ikcentimeteriof mercury] eee eee eee =10 millimeters of mercury* 
iinchsofamercury sess ee a2 922 ee ee eee = 34.53155 grams per square centimeter 
= 33.86389 millibars 
= 25.4 millimeters of mercury* 
= 1.132925 feet of water 
== 0.4911541 pound per square inch 
=0.03342106 atmosphere 
iFcentime ter. finw ave le eset eee eee =1 gram per square centimeter 
=0.001 kilogram per square centimeter 
Tsfootroh Wate nes se nie ee eee = 30.48000 grams per square centimeter 
= 29.89067 millibars 
= 2.241985 centimeters of mercury 
= 0.882671 inch of mercury 
= 0.4335275 pound per square inch 
= 0.02949980 atmosphere 
I pPOUNnG per squUares1 Nc eee = 68,947.57 dynes per square centimeter 
= 70.30696 grams per square centimeter 
= 70.30696 centimeters of water 
= 68.94757 millibars 
=51.71493 millimeters of mercury 
=5.171493 centimeters of mercury 
= 2.306659 feet of water 
= 2.036021 inches of mercury 
= 0.07030696 kilogram per square centimeter 
= 0.06894757 bar 
' =0.06804596 atmosphere 
1 kilogram per square centimeter____._______ = 1,000 grams per square centimeter* 
=1,000 centimeters of water 


1 gram per square centimeter-__------------- 


1-millibar. 22. 2 See ee ee ee 


I bar. 22522225220. ae = 1,000,000 dynes per square centimeter* 
=1,000 millibars* 
Speed 
Lfoot per minutes... ceed lee eee = 0.01666667 foot per second 


=0.00508 meter per second* 
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Speed—Continued 


I syard) per minute.—* see aie Bee Se =3 feet per minute* 
=0.05 foot per second* 
=0.03409091 statute mile per hour 
=0.02962419 knot 
=0.01524 meter per second* 
L:foot. per second See seew eee ecer nen ss = 60 feet per minute* 
=20 yards per minute* 
= 1.09728 kilometers per hour* 
=0.68181818 statute mile per hour 
=0.59248380 knot 
=0.3048 meter per second* 
Lestatutennile perhoureseusose esos. kee: . =88 feet per minute* 
= 29.33333333 yards per minute 
= 1.609344 kilometers per hour* 
= 1.46666667 feet per second 
=0.86897624 knot 
=0.44704 meter per second* 
iknoOtehs5- pe siete os hee ee ee eso = 101.26859143 feet per minute 
=33.75619714 yards per minute 
=1.852 kilometers per hour* 
= 1.68780986 feet per second 
= 1.15077945 statute miles per hour 
=0.51444444 meter per second 


L.kilometersper:hourt: 3a ee! Sh ee sores =0.62137119 statute mile per hour 
=0.53995680 knot 
imeteriper second: _ Seease asin Fash res - =196.85039340 feet per minute 


=65.6167978 yards per minute 
=3.6 kilometers per hour* 
=3.28083990 feet per second 
= 2.23693632 statute miles per hour 
=1.94384449 knots 
Bightan-vacuoe-— 2s > =” feet ee ee = 299,792 kilometers per second 
= 186,282 statute miles per second 
= 161,875 nautical miles per second 
= 983.570 feet per microsecond 
Dightwn are aoc eee = ees = 299,708 kilometers per second 
= 186,230 statute miles per second 
= 161,829 nauti¢al miles per second 
= 983.294 feet per microsecond 
Sound in dry air at 60° F and standard sea =1,116.99 feet per second 
level pressure 
=761.59 statute miles per hour 
= 661.80 knots 
= 340.46 meters per second 
Sound in 3.485 percent salt water at 60° F___=4,945.37 feet per second 
= 3,371.85 statute miles per hour 
= 2,930.05 knots 
= 1,507.35 meters per second 


Volume 

Iecubiesinch je. 2-2 s= Sees. he ee = 16.387064 cubic centimeters* 
=0.01638661 liter 
=0.00432900 gallon 

Ie CUbICHLOOt= as ae eae oe eee = 1,728 cubic inches* 
= 28.31605503 liters 
=7.48051946 U.S. gallons 
= 6.22883522 imperial (British) gallons 
=0.028316846592 cubic meter* 
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Volume—Continued 
TS Cul eye Cee ee ee ee = 46,656 cubic inches* 
= 764.53367616 liters 
=201.974010624 U.S. gallons 
= 168.17859283 imperial (British) gallons 
=27 cubic feet* 
=0.764554857984 cubic meter* 
l edbic centimeter.{.- 2 2:42.22 eee eee =0.06102374 cubic inch 
. =0,00026417 U.S. gallon 
=0.00021997 imperial (British) gallon 
1icubicimeters.- 2.2. 2 ee = 264.17203187 U.S. gallons 
=219.96923879 imperial (British) gallons 
=35.31466655 cubic feet 
= 1.30795059 cubic yards 
L quart: (UVSo ese ee aoe te eee BEG =57.75 cubic inches* 
= 32 fluid ounces* 
=2 pints* 
=0.94632645 liter 
=0.25 gallon* 
1 gallon’. CURSs) ete eye eee Seles ee = 3,785.3984784 cubic centimeters* 
=231 cubic inches* 
=0.13368056 cubic foot 
=4 quarts* 
= 3.7853058 liters 
= 0.83267412 imperial (British) gallon 
Ui itereeeers >. eo Jock eee Eee =1,000.028 cubic centimeters 
=61.02545 cubic inches 
=1.05671780 quarts 
=0.26417945 gallon 


duregister ton: 2-Seacee sae rene eee ere = 100 cubic feet* 
= 2.8316846592 cubic meters* 
[Gmeasurement stony. === se ee ene =40 cubic feet* 
=1 freight ton* 
Lifreight-t onies se ery near eh Ey SIGE yk eee =40 cubic feet* 
=1 measurement ton* 
Volume-mass 
IcubICMOOtOmseaaWaALC r= =a = ae = 64 pounds 
Mmcubicitootofsreshhwater sees eee ee = 62.428 pounds at temperature of maximum 
density (4° C=39°2 F) 
Licubicioobiot:1¢e mer mse ee rete ee eee = 56 pounds 
IkGisplacement: to n= === een eee = 35 cubic feet of sea water* 
=1 long ton 


NoteE:-All values in this appendix are based on the following relationships: 
1 inch=2.54 centimeters* 
1 yard=0.9144 meter* 
1 pound (avoirdupois) =0.45359237 kilogram* 
1 nautical mile=1852 meters* 
Absolute zero=(—) 273915 C=(—) 459°67 F. 


Coordinate 


Symbol 


Measured from 
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Measured along 


Measured to 


963 


Labels 


latitude 
colatitude 


longitude 


declination 


L, lat. 


colat. 
A, long. 


d, dec. 


equator 


poles 


meridian 


meridian 


parallel 


parallel 


prime merid- 
ian 


parallel 


local meridian 


celestial equa- 
tor 


hour circle 


parallel of 
declination 


polar 
distance | 


altitude 
zenith dis- 
tance 


azimuth 


p 


elevated pole 


hour circle 


parallel of 
declination 


h 


azimuth 
angle 


horizon 


zenith 


north 


vertical circle 


parallel of 
altitude 


vertical circle 


horizon 


parallel of 
altitude 


vertical circle 


180° 


360° 


north, south 


horizon 


amplitude 


Greenwich 
hour angle 


local hour 
angle 


meridian 
angle 


sidereal 


east, west 


horizon 


vertical circle 


180° or 90° 


body 


Greenwich 
celestial 
meridian 


local celestial 


meridian 


local celestial 


meridian 


parallel of 
declination 


parallel of 


declination 


parallel of 


declination 


hour circle of 
vernal equi- 
nox 


ascension 


Greenwich 
mean 
time 


local mean 
time 


zone time 


Greenwich 
apparent 
time 


local 
apparent 
time 


Greenwich 
sidereal 
time 


hour circle of 
vernal equi- 
nox 


lower branch 


Greenwich 
celestial 
meridian 


parallel of 
declination 


hour circle 


hour circle 


hour circle 


90° 
360° 


hour circle 


parallel of 
declination 


hour circle 


parallel of 
declination 


hour circle 
mean sun 


ey 


lower branch 
local 
celestial 
meridian 


lower branch 


zone — 
celestial 
meridian 


lower branch 


Greenwich 
celestial 
meridian 


lower branch 


local 
celestial 
meridian 


parallel of 
declination 


hour circle 
mean sun 


parallel of 
declination 


parallel of 


declination 


hour circle 
mean sun 


hour circle 
apparent 
sun 


parallel of 
declination 


hour circle 
apparent 
sun 


Greenwich 
celestial 
meridian 


parallel of 
declination 


hour circle 
vernal 
equinox 


local 
sidereal 
time 


local 
celestial 
meridian 


*When measured from celestial horizon. 


parallel of 
declination 


hour circle 
vernal 
equinox 
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Symbol 


Known satel- 
lites 


Mean distance 
from sun in 
astronomical 
units 


Mean distance 
from sun in 
millions of : 4 141.5 | 483.3 3, 671. 2 
miles (stat- 
ute) 


Mean diameter 
in miles (stat- 86, 740 | 71, 500 
ute) 


Volume 
(earth= 1) ; ; : 1,318 | 736 


Mass (earth= 1) ! : ; 316. 94 
Density 
(water =1) ; : E ; 1. 33 


Mean surface 
gravity 
(earth= 1) 


Oblateness as 
. i 297 


Period of axial vaya 
rotation aieoaee 


Mean orbital 
velocity in 
statute miles 
per second 


22497 | 36542 | 68740 2975 


Sidereal period 
of revolution 


Eccentricity of 
ieee te v5 0. 007 | 0.017 | 0. 093 0. 056 


Inclination of 


equator to ? ? 23°27’ | 25°10! 26°45’ 
orbit 


Inclination of 
ee to eclip- 17°09’ 


Stellar 
magnitude 
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Introduction.—The following summary is not intended as a substitute for a star 
finder such as H.O. 2102-D, or of a knowledge of the heavens, but is given as a supple- 
mentary reference to assist in locating the 57 stars included in the main listing in the 
Nautical Almanac, plus Polaris. The observer is assumed to be at about the average 
latitude of the United States, unless another latitude is indicated. If a celestial body 
is said to be east of another, it is lower in the sky if both are rising and higher if both are 
setting. A body north of another is nearer the north celestial pole. Directions refer 
to great circles on the celestial sphere. Figures referred to are the star charts of 
chapter XXII, which should be of assistance in interpreting the descriptions given. It 
is assumed the reader is familiar with such well-known configurations as the big dipper 
and Orion. Constellation names are given in italics. 

Acamar crosses the celestial meridian near the southern horizon during evening 
twilight in February, and during morning twilight in August. It is part of the con- 
stellation Eridanus, the river, which is not a striking configuration. It is the faintest 
star listed among the 57 in the almanac, but is the brightest in its immediate vicinity. 
The nearest bright star is Achernar, about 20° away in a generally southwesterly 
direction. Dec. 40°S, SHA 316°, mag. 3.1. Fig. 2205. 

Achernar, at the southern end of the inconspicuous constellation Eridanus, the 
river, is one of the brightest stars of the southern hemisphere. It is not visible north 
of latitude 33°N. It crosses the celestial meridian during evening twilight in January, 
and during morning twilight in early August. Nearly a straight line is formed by 
Fomalhaut, about 40° WNW; Achernar; and Canopus, about the same distance in the 
opposite direction. However, since these stars are widely separated, the relationship 
is not striking. Achernar forms large triangles with Acamar and Ankaa, Ankaa and 
Al Na’ir, and with Al Na’ir and Peacock. Dec. 57°S, SHA 336°, mag. 0.6. Fig. 2205. 

Acrux is the brightest and most southerly star in the famed southern cross. It is 
not visible north of latitude 27°N. It crosses the celestial meridian during evening 
twilight in early June and during morning twilight in January. It is about 15° WSW 
of first magnitude Hadar and Rigil Kentaurus. Dec. 63°S, SHA 174°, mag. 1.1. 
Fig. 2207. 

Adhara. About 10°S and a little to the east of Sirius is a small, approximately 
equilateral triangle of three second magnitude stars. Adhara is the westernmost and 
brightest of the three. It crosses the celestial meridian to the south during evening 
twilight in March, and during morning twilight in October. Dec. 29°S, SHA 256°, 
mag. 1.6. Fig. 2206. 

Aldebaran. If the line formed by the belt of Orion, the hunter, is extended about 
20° to the northwestward, and curved somewhat toward the north, it leads to first 
magnitude Aldebaran in Taurus, the bull. This isa group of stars forminga V. A long, 
curving line starting at Sirius extends through Procyon, Pollux, Capella, and Aldebaran. 


Dec. 16°N, SHA 292°, mag. 1.1. Fig. 2206. 
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Alioth is the third star from the outer end of the handle of the big dipper, and the 
brightest star of the group. Dec. 56°N, SHA 167°, mag. 1.7. Fig. 2207. 

Alkaid is the star at the outer end of the handle of the big dipper, farthest from the 
bowl. It is the second brightest star of the group. Dec. 50°N, SERA 154°, mag. 1:9: 
Fig. 2207. ; 

Al Na’ir is the westernmost of two second magnitude stars of nearly equal bright- 
ness about midway between first magnitude Fomalhaut, approximately 20260 the 
northeast, and second magnitude Peacock, about the same distance in the opposite 
direction. A curved line extending eastward from the southern cross passes through 
Hadar and Rigil Kentaurus and, if extended with less curvature, leads first to Peacock 
and then to Al Na’ir. This star forms triangles with Fomalhaut and Ankaa, Ankaa and 
Achernar, and with Achernar and Peacock. It is not visible north of latitude 43°N. 
It crosses the celestial meridian during evening twilight early in December, and during 
morning twilight in June. Dec. 47°S, SHA 29°, mag. 2.2. Figs. 2205, 2208. 

Alnilam is the middle star of the belt of Orion, the hunter. Dec. 1°5S, SHA 277°, 
mag. 1.8. Fig. 2206. 

Alphard, a second magnitude star, is the brightest in the inconspicuous constella- 
tion Hydra, the water monster. The nearest bright star is first magnitude Regulus, 
about 20° NNE. It is about midway between the horizon and zenith when it crosses 
the celestial meridian to the southward during evening twilight in late April, and during 
morning twilight in November. Dec. 8°S, SHA 219°, mag. 2.2. Fig. 2207. 

Alphecca is the brightest star of Corona Borealis, the northern crown, about 
20°ENE of first magnitude Arcturus. It forms a triangle with Arcturus and Alkaid. 
It crosses the celestial meridian near the zenith during evening twilight in July, and 
during morning twilight in February. Dec. 27°N, SHA 127°, mag. 2.3. Figs. 2207, 
2208. 

Alpheratz, a second magnitude star, is at the northeast corner of the great square of 
Pegasus, the winged horse, and is the brightest of the four stars forming the square. 
It crosses the celestial meridian near the zenith during evening twilight early in January, 
and during morning twilight in July. Dec. 29°N, SHA 359°, mag. 2.2. Fig. 2205. 

Altair is at the southern vertex of a large, nearly-right triangle which is a con- 
spicuous feature of the evening sky in late summer and in autumn. The right angle is 
at Vega and the northern vertex is at Deneb. All three are first magnitude stars. 
Two fainter stars close to Altair, one on each side in a line through Vega, form a charac- 
teristic pattern making Altair one of the easiest stars to identify. It crosses the 
celestial meridian during evening twilight in October, and during morning twilight in 
May. Dec. 9°N, SHA 63°, mag. 0.9. Fig. 2208. 

; Ankaa, a second magnitude star, is the brightest star in inconspicuous Phoeniz. 
It is surrounded by and forms a series of triangles with Diphda, Fomalhaut, Al Na’ir, 
Achernar, and Acamar. It crosses the celestial meridian low in the southern sky in 
January, and during morning twilight in July. Dec. 42°S, SHA 354°, mag. 2.4. 
Fig. 2205. 

Antares is the brightest star in the conspicuous constellation Scorpio, the scorpion, 
which is low in the southern sky during evening twilight in late July, and morning 
twilight in late February. No other first magnitude star is within 40° of Antares and 
none toward the north is within 60°. It has a noticeable reddish hue and in appear- 


ance somewhat resembles Mars, which is occasionally near it in the sky. Dec. 26°S, 
SHA 113°, mag. 1.2. Fig. 2208. 
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Arcturus. The curved line along the stars forming the handle of the big dipper, 
if continued in a direction away from the bowl, passes through brilliant, first magni- 
tude Arcturus. The distance from Alkaid, at the end of the big dipper, to Arcturus is 
a little more than the length of the dipper. Arcturus forms a large triangle with 
Alkaid and Alphecca. Dec. 19°N, SHA 147°, mag. 0.2. Figs. 2207, 2208. 

Atria is the brightest of three stars forming a small triangle called Triangulum 
Australe, the southern triangle, not far from the south celestial pole. It is not seen 
north of latitude 21°N. A line through the east-west arm of the southern cross, if 
continued toward the east and curved somewhat toward the south, leads first to Hadar, 
then to Rigil Kentaurus, then, by curving more sharply, to the northernmost star of 
the triangle, and finally to Atria, only about 21° from the south celestial pole. Dec. 
69°S, SHA 109°, mag. 1.9. Fig. 2207. 

Avior is the westernmost star of Vela, the sails, or false southern cross, about 30° 
WNW of the true southern cross, about 15° ESE of the brilliant Canopus, and nearly 
enclosed within a large triangle formed by Canopus, Suhail, and Miaplacidus. It is 
not visible north of latitude 31°N. Below this, it crosses the celestial meridian low 
in the southern sky during evening twilight in April, and morning twilight in early 
November. Dec. 59°S, SHA 235°, mag. 1.7. Figs. 2206, 2207. 

Bellatrix is a second magnitude star north and a little west of the belt of Orion, 
the hunter. It is about equidistant from the belt and first magnitude, red Betelgeuse. 
Bellatrix is at the northwest corner of a box surrounding the belt of Orion. Dec. 6°N, 
SHA 279°, mag. 1.7. Fig. 2206. 

Betelgeuse is a conspicuous, reddish star of variable brightness about 10° north 
and a little east of the belt of Orion, the hunter. A line through the center of the belt 
and perpendicular to it passes close to red Betelgeuse to the north and blue Rigel about 
the same distance south of the belt. Betelgeuse and Rigel are at opposite corners of 
a box surrounding the belt of Orion. Dec. 7°N, SHA 272°, mag. 0.1-1.2 (variable). 
Fig. 2206. 

Canopus, second brightest star in the sky, is about 35° south of Sirius. A line 
extending eastward through the belt of Orion and curving toward the south passes 
first through Sirius, then through the small triangle of which Adhara is the brightest 
star, and finally to Canopus, which forms a large, almost equilateral triangle with 
Suhail and Miaplacidus. This triangle nearly encloses Vela, the sails or false southern 
cross, about 20°ESE of Canopus. Canopus is not visible north of latitude 37°N. 
It is on the edge of the Milky Way and while many relatively bright stars are nearby, 
none in the immediate vicinity of Canopus approaches it in brightness. Dec. 53°S, 
SHA 264°, mag. (—)0.9. Fig. 2206. 

Capella is a brilliant star about 45° north of the belt of Orion, the hunter. A 
curved line starting at Sirius and extending through Procyon, Pollux, Capella, Alde- 
baran, the belt of Orion, and back to Sirius forms an inverted tear-drop figure with 
Capella at the top and the various parts being about equally spaced along the curve. 
Capella crosses the celestial meridian near the zenith during evening twilight in early 
March, and during morning twilight in late September. Dec. 46°N, SHA 282°, 
mag. 0.2. Fig. 2206. 

Deneb is a bright star at the northeastern vertex of a large, nearly right triangle 
formed by Altair, Vega, and Deneb, the right angle being at Vega. These three stars 
are the brightest in the eastern sky during summer evenings. Deneb is not as bright 
as the other two, but is the brightest star in the constellation Cygnus, the swan. It 
crosses the celestial meridian near the zenith during evening twilight in November, 
and during morning twilight in late May. Dec. 45°N, SHA 50°, mag. 1.3. Fig. 2208. 
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Denebola, in Leo, the lion, is a second magnitude star at the opposite end of the 
constellation from Regulus. A straight line from Regulus, on the west, to Arcturus, 
on the east, passes close to Denebola, which is somewhat nearer Regulus. Denebola 
crosses the celestial meridian to the south during evening twilight in May, and during 
morning twilight in December. Dec. 15°N, SHA 183°, mag. 2.2. Fig. 2207. 

Diphda. A line extending southward through the eastern side of the great square 
of Pegasus, the winged horse, and curving slightly toward the east, leads to second 
magnitude Diphda. The distance from the southern star of Pegasus to Diphda is about 
twice the length of one side of the square. Diphda is part of the inconspicuous con- 
stellation Cetus, the whale. The only nearby first magnitude star is Fomalhaut, 
about 25° in a generally southwest direction. Diphda, Fomalhaut, and Ankaa form 
a nearly equilateral triangle. Dec. 18°S, SHA 350°, mag. 2.2. Fig. 2205. 

Dubhe forms the outer rim of the bowi of the big dipper. It and Merak (not one 
of the 57 navigational stars) are the two “pointers” used to locate Polaris, Dubhe 
being the one nearer the pole star. Dec. 62°N, SHA 195°, mag. 2.0. Fig. 2207. 

Elnath is a second magnitude star between Capella, about 15° to the north, and 
Betelgeuse, about 20° to the south. It is a little north of a line connecting Aldebaran 
and Pollux. It is at the end of the northern fork of V-shaped Taurus, the bull. Alde- 
baran is the principal star at the closed end of the V. This constellation is approximately 
25° NNW of Orion, the hunter. Dec. 29°N, SHA 279°, mag. 1.8. Fig. 2206. 

Eltanin is the southernmost and brightest star in the inconspicuous constellation 
Draco, the dragon, south and somewhat east of the little dipper. A straight line extend- 
ing northwestward through Altair and its two fainter companions passes first through 
brilliant Vega, and, about 15° beyond, to second magnitude Eltanin. Eltanin crosses 
the celestial meridian high in the sky toward the north during evening twilight in early 
September, and during morning twilight in late March. Dec. 51°N, SHA 91°, mag. 
2.4. Fig. 2208. 

Enif is a third magnitude star approximately midway between Altair, about 25° 
west, and Markab, about 20°ENE. From Markab, at the southwestern corner of 
the great square of Pegasus, the winged horse, a line extending in a generally west- 
southwesterly direction passes through two almost equally spaced fourth magnitude 
stars. From the second of these, a line about 5° long extending in a northwesterly 
direction leads to Enif. Enif crosses the celestial meridian to the south during evening 
twilight in November, and during morning twilight in June. Dec. 10°N, SHA 35°, 
mag. 2.5. Figs. 2205, 2208. 

Fomalhaut is a first magnitude star well separated from stars of comparable 
brightness and from conspicuous configurations. A line through the western side of 
the great square of Pegasus, the winged horse, and extended about 45° toward the 
south passes close to Fomalhaut, which forms two large, nearly equilateral triangles 
with Diphda and Ankaa and with Ankaa and Al Na’ir. Dec. 30°S, SHA 16°, mag. 
1.32 Fig. 2205. 

Gacrux is the northernmost star of the southern cross. It is bright for a second 
magnitude star, but its brilliance is overshadowed by the brighter 6 Crucis (not listed 
among the 57 navigational stars) and Acrux, the two brightest stars of the southern 
cross, and by Hadar and Rigil Kentaurus, about 15°ESE. Gacrux crosses the celestial 
meridian during evening twilight in early June, and during morning twilight in late 


December, but is not visible north of latitude 33°N. Dec. 57°S, SHA 173°, mag. 
16, “Fhags 2207. | 


Gienah is a third ma 


gnitude star, the brightest in the constellation Corvus, the 
crow. A long, 


sweeping are starting with the handle of the big dipper and extending 
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successively through Arcturus and Spica leads to this relatively small, four-sided figure 
made up of third magnitude stars. Gienah is at the northwest corner. It crosses the 
celestial meridian during evening twilight in late May, and during morning twilight 
in December. Dec. 17°S, SHA 177°, mag. 2.8. Fig. 2207. 

Hadar is a first magnitude star about 10° east of the southern cross, and about 
5° west of Rigil Kentaurus, the brightest of several bright stars in this part of the sky. 
Dec. 60°S, SHA 150°, mag. 0.9. Fig. 2207. 

Hamal is the brightest star of the inconspicuous constellation Aries, the ram. A 
line through the center of the great square of Pegasus, the winged horse, extended 
about 25° east, and curved slightly toward the north, leads to Hamal. It is over the 
meridian to the south during evening twilight in January, and during morning twilight 
in August. Dec. 23°N, SHA 329°, mag. 2.2. Fig. 2205. 

Kaus Australis is near the southern end of a group of second and third magnitude 
stars forming the constellation Sagittarius, the archer, about 25° ESE of Antares, in 
Scorpio, the scorpion. It is about 10°SW of Nunki, also in Sagittarius, and about the 
same distance ENE of Shaula, in Scorpio. With Antares, Sabik, and Nunki, it forms 
a large, poorly defined box. It is over the meridian to the south during evening twilight 
in September and during morning twilight in April. Dec. 34°S, SHA 85°, mag. 2.0. 
Fig. 2208. 

Kochab forms the outer rim of the bowl of the little dipper, at the opposite end 
from Polaris, about 15° north. It is directly above the pole during evening twilight 
in early July and during morning twilight in January; and directly below the pole, 
low in the northern sky, during evening twilight of early February and morning twilight 
of late August. Dec. 74°N, SHA 137°, mag. 2.2. Fig. 2208. 

Markab is the star at the southwest corner of the great square of Pegasus, the 
winged horse, at the opposite corner from Alpheratz. It is over the celestial meridian 
to the south during evening twilight in December, and during morning twilight late 
in June. Dec. 15°N, SHA 14°, mag. 2.6. Fig. 2205. 

Menkar is a third magnitude star at the eastern end of the inconspicuous constel- 
lation Cetus, the whale. No bright stars are nearby. A straight line from Aldebaran 
extending about 25° in the direction indicated by the point of the V of Taurus, the bull, 
leads to Menkar. A long, straight line from Fomalhaut east-northeastward through 
Diphda, and extended about 40°, leads to Menkar. It crosses the celestial meridian 
during evening twilight in February, and during morning twilight in August. Dec. 4° 
N, SHA 315°, mag. 2.8. Figs. 2205, 2206. 

Menkent is a second magnitude star about 25° north of Hadar and about 30° 
northeast of the southern cross. A line from Gienah across the opposite corner of the 
small, four-sided Corvus, the crow, and then curving a little toward the east, leads to 
Menkent. A number of third magnitude stars are nearby, but they do not form a 
conspicuous configuration. With Antares and Rigil Kentaurus, Menkent forms a large 
triangle. It crosses the celestial meridian low in the southern sky during evening 
twilight in late June and during morning twilight in early January. Dec. 36°S, SHA 
149°, mag. 2.3. Figs. 2207, 2208. 

Miaplacidus is a second magnitude star about 10° south of the false southern cross. 
It is the nearest of the 57 navigational stars to the south celestial pole, about 20° away, 
and is not visible north of latitude 20° N. With Suhail and brilliant Canopus it forms 
a large, nearly equilateral triangle almost enclosing the false southern cross. South of 
latitude 20°S, it does not set, but circles the south celestial pole in a clockwise direction, 
reaching its maximum altitude above the pole during evening twilight in early May 
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and during morning twilight in November. Dec. 70°S, SHA 222°, mag. 1.8. Figs. 
peated is a second magnitude star at the northeastern end of a gently curving line 
extending in a northeasterly direction from Alpheratz at the northeastern corner of the 
great square of Pegasus, the winged horse, through two other second magnitude stars, 
Mirach and Almach, not included among the 57 navigational stars. Mirfak is about 
25° east and a little south of Cassiopeia, and about 20° WNW of Capella. A line from 
Kochab through Polaris, and curved slightly toward the east, leads to Mirfak. Dec. 
50°N, SHA 310°, mag. 1.9. Figs. 2205, 2206. 

‘Nunki is the more northerly of the two brightest stars of a group of second and 
third magnitude stars forming the constellation Sagittarius, the archer, about 30° E of 
Antares. It is about 10° NE of Kaus Australis, also in Sagittarius. With Sabik, 
Antares, and Kaus Australis, it forms a large, poorly defined box. It is over the 
meridian to the south during evening twilight in early October and during morning 
twilight in April. Dec. 26°S, SHA 77°, mag. 2.1. Fig. 2208. 

Peacock, the brightest star in the southern constellation of the same name, is not a 
part of a conspicuous configuration of stars. A curved line extending eastward from 
the southern cross passes through Hadar and Rigil Kentaurus and, if extended with less 
curvature, leads to Peacock, about 30° southeast of Scorpio, the scorpion, and about 20° 
southwest of Al Na’ir. With Al Na’ir and Achernar it forms a large, poorly defined 
triangle. It crosses the celestial meridian during evening twilight in early November, 
and during morning twilight in late May, but is not visible north of latitude 33°N. 
Dec. 57°S, SHA 54°, mag. 2.1. Figs. 2205, 2208. 

Polaris is not listed among the 57 navigational stars, but is treated separately be- 
cause it is less than 1° from the north celestial pole. It is about midway between the 
big dipper and Cassiopeia. A line through Dubhe and Merak (not one of the 57 
navigational stars), the pointers forming the outer side of the bow] of the big dipper, if 
extended northward for about 30°, leads almost directly to Polaris. A line extending 
north from Alpheratz at the northwest corner of the great square of Pegasus, the winged 
horse, passes through Caph (not one of the 57 navigational stars) in Cassiopeia and then 
Polaris at about equal intervals. Dec. 89°N, SHA 332°, mag. 2.1. Figs. 2205-2208. 

Pollux is the brighter of the “twins of Gemini,” two relatively bright stars about 
45° NE of Orion, the hunter, and about 45° ENE of Aldebaran. A curved line starting 
at Sirius extends through Procyon, Pollux, and Capella, all first magnitude stars. 
Dec. 28°N, SHA 244°, mag. 1.2. Fig. 2206. 

Procyon is a bright star about 30° east of Orion, the hunter. A curved line starting 
at Sirius extends through Procyon, Pollux, and Capella, all first magnitude stars. 
Dec. 5°N, SHA 246°, mag. 0.5. Fig’ 2206. 

Rasalhague forms a large, nearly equilateral triangle with Altair and Vega, Rasal- 
hague being at the western vertex. Both of the other stars are considerably brighter 
than Rasalhague. It crosses the celestial meridian to the south during evening twilight 
in early September, and during morning twilight in late March. Dec. 13°N, SHA 97°, 
mag. 2.1. Fig. 2208. 

Regulus is at the opposite end of Leo, the lion, from Denebola, and is the brightest 
star of the constellation. A line through Dubhe and Merak (not one of the 57 naviga- 
tional stars), the pointers by which Polaris is usually identified, extended about 45° 
southward, and curved slightly toward the west, leads to Regulus, which forms the 


aad, end of the handle of the sickle, part of Leo. Dec. 12° N. SHA 209°, mag. 1.3. 
ig. 2207. | 
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Rigel is a brilliant bluish star about 10°S and.a little to the west of the belt of 
Orion, the hunter. A line through the center of the belt and perpendicular to it passes 
close to blue Rigel to the south and red Betelgeuse about the same distance north of the 
belt. Rigel and Betelgeuse are at opposite corners of a box surrounding the belt of 
Orion. Dec. 8°S, SHA 282°, mag. 0.3. Fig. 2206. 

Rigil Kentaurus is the brighter and more easterly of two first magnitude stars about 
15° east of the southern cross. It is over the meridian during evening twilight in early 
July, and during morning twilight in late January, but is not visible north of latitude 
29°N. Dec. 61°S, SHA 141°, mag. 0.1. Figs. 2207, 2208. 

Sabik is part of the inconspicuous constellation Ophiuchus, the serpent holder, 
about 20° north of Scorpio, the scorpion. With Antares, Kaus Australis, and Nunki, 
it forms a large, poorly defined box in the southern sky on summer evenings. Sabik 
crosses the celestial meridian during evening twilight in August, and during morning 
twilight in March. Dec. 16°S, SHA 103°, mag. 2.6. Fig. 2208. 

Schedar is the southernmost star of the W (or M) of Cassiopeia, on the opposite 
side of Polaris from the big dipper. It is the second star from the leading edge of this 
configuration as it circles the north celestial pole. Dec. 56°N, SHA 351°, mag. 2.5. 
Figs. 2205, 2206, 2208. 

Shaula is a second magnitude star marking the end of the tail of Scorpio, the 
scorpion, at the opposite end from Antares. - This constellation is low in the southern 
sky on summer evenings. Shaulais about 15° southeast of Antares and about 10° WSW 
of Kaus Australis. It crosses the celestial meridian during evening twilight in early 
September, and during morning twilight in March. Dec. 37°S, SHA 97°, mag. 1.7. 
Fig. 2208. 

Sirius, the brightest star in the heavens, is in the constellation Canis Major, the 
“large dog” of Orion, the hunter. The line formed by the belt of Orion, if extended 
about 20° to the eastward and curved toward the south, leads to Sirius. Dec. 17°S, 
SHA 259°, mag. (—)1.6. Fig. 2206. 

Spica is the brightest star of Virgo, the virgin, an inconspicuous constellation on the 
celestial equator to the south during evening twilight in early summer. The curved 
line along the stars forming the handle of the big dipper, if continued in a direction 
away from the pointers, passes through Arcturus and then Spica. The distance between 
Alkaid, at the end of the big dipper, and Arcturus is about the same as that between 
Arcturus and Spica, and is a little more than the length of the big dipper. Spica 
crosses the celestial meridian during evening twilight in June, and during morning 
twilight late in December. Dec. 11°S, SHA 159°, mag. 1.2. Fig. 2207. 

Suhail is one of a number of second magnitude stars extending along the Milky 
Way between Sirius and the southern cross. It is about 10° north of the false southern 
cross, which is nearly enclosed by a large, nearly equilateral triangle formed by Suhail, 
Canopus, and Miaplacidus. Canopus and Suhail are on opposite edges of the Milky 
Way, with a number of second magnitude stars between them. A straight line extend- 
ing eastward through the east-west arm of the southern cross leads to Suhail, about 
35° away. In the southern United States, Suhail crosses the celestial meridian near the 
southern horizon during evening twilight in April, and during morning twilight in 
November. Dec. 43°S, SHA 223°, mag. 2.2. Figs. 2206, 2207. 

Vega is the brightest star north of the celestial equator, and the third brightest in 
the entire sky. It is at the western vertex and the nearly-right angle of a large 
triangle which is a conspicuous feature of the evening sky in late summer and in autumn. 
The other two stars of the triangle are Altair and Deneb, both of the first magnitude.. 
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Vega passes through the zenith approximately at latitude 38°45’N during evening 
twilight in September and during morning twilight in April. Dec. 39°N, SHA 81°, 
mag. 0.1. Fig. 2208. 

Zubenelgenubi, a third magnitude star, is the southern (or western) basket of 
Inbra, the balance. The boxlike Libra is about 25° WNW of Antares, in Scorpio, the 
scorpion. A long line extending eastward from Alphard, between Gienah and Spica, 
leads to Zubenelgenubi. Dec. 16°S, SHA 138°, mag. 2.9. Figs. 2207, 2208. 
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inti , rigi 3 is- 
Name Pronunciation Bayer name Arcee Meaning of name pie. 
Acamar a’k@-m§r @ Eridani Arabic another form of Achernar 120 
Achernar a’kér-ngr @ Eridani Arabic end of the river (Eridanus) 72 
Acrux a’kriks a Crucis Modern | coined from Bayer name 220 
Adhara a-da’ra : | e Canis Majoris Arabic the virgin(s) 350 
Aldebaran 8] déb’d-ran a Tauri Arabic follower (of the Pleiades) 64 
Alioth Al’L-6th e Ursa Majoris Arabic | another form of Capella 49 
Alkaid. Al-kad’ n Ursa Majoris Arabic leader of the daughters of the bier 190 
Al Na’ir &l-nar’ a Gruis Arabic bright one (of the fish’s tail) 90 
Alnilam &l’ni-lam e Orionis Arabic | string of pearls 410 
Alphard 4l’fard a Hydrae Arabic | solitary star of the serpent 200 
Alphecca Al-fek’a a Corona Borealis Arabic feeble one (in the erown) 76 
Alpheratz 41-f6’rdts a Andromeda Arabic the horse’s navel 120 
Altair Al-tar’ a Aquilae Arabic flying eagle or vulture 16 
Ankaa §n’k§ a Phoenicis Arabic coined name 93 
Antares &n-ta’réz a Scorpii Greek rival of Mars (in color) 250 
Arcturus §rk-ta’ris a Bootis Greek the bear’s guard 37 
Atria &t’ri-a « Trianguli Australis | Modern | coined from Bayer name 130 
Avior — 4’vi-or e Carinae Modern | coined name 350 
Bellatrix bé-la’triks . y Orionis Latin female warrior 250 
Betelgeuse bét’él-juz a Orionis Arabic | the arm pit (of Orion) 300 
Canopus ké-no’pils a Carinae Greek city of ancient Egypt 230 
Capella kd-pél’a a Aurigae Latin little she-goat 46 
Deneb ~ dén’éb | a Cygni Arabic tail of the hen 600 
Denebola dé-néb’0-la B Leonis Arabic tail of the lion 42 
Diphda dif’da B Ceti Arabic ares frog (Fomalhaut was once 57 
the first 
Dubhe dub’é a Ursa Majoris Arabic the bear’s back 100 
Elnath él/nath 8 Tauri Arabic one butting with horns 130 
Eltanin él-ta’/nin y Draconis Arabic head of the dragon 150 
Enif én’if e Pegasi Arabic nose of the horse 250 
Fomalhaut f6’m4l-dt a Piscis Austrini Arabic mouth of the southern fish 23 
Gacrux ga’kriks y Crucis Modern | coined from Bayer name 72 
Gienah jé’na y Corvi Arabic | right wing of the raven 136 
Hadar ha/dar 8 Centauri Modern | leg of the centaur 200 
Hamal haim/dl a Arietis Arabic | full-grown lamb 76 
Kaus Australis kés 6s-tra’lis e Sagittarii Avi. L: southern part of the bow 163 
Kochab k0’kAb 8 Ursa Minoris Arabic | shortened form of ‘‘north star’ (named 100 
when it was that, c. 1500 BC-AD 300) 
Markab ingr’kAb a Pegasi Arabic | saddle (of Pegasus) 100 
Menkar mén’kgr a Ceti Arabic | nose (of the whale) 1, 100 
Menkent mén’ként 6 Centauri Modern | shoulder of the centaur 55 
Miaplacidus mi’a-plas’I-dis 8 Carinae Ar. L: quiet or still waters 86 
Mirfak mir’fak a Persei Arabic | elbow of the Pleiades 130 
Nunki nun’ké o Sagittarii Bab. constellation of the holy city (Eridu) 150 
Peacock pé’k6k a Pavonis Modern | coined from English name of con- 250 
. stellation 
Polaris po-1a’ris a Ursa Minoris Latin the pole (star) 450 
Pollux pol/aks 8 Geminorum Latin Zeus’ other twin son (Castor, a Gemi- 33 
norum, is first twin) 
Procyon pro’si-6n a Canis Minoris Greek before the dog (rising before the dog 11 
star, Sirius) 
Rasalhague ras’d]-ha’gw6 a Ophiuchi Arabic head of the serpent charmer 67 
Regulus rég’u-lis a Leonis Latin the prince ‘ 67 
Rigel ri’jél 8 Orionis Arabic foot (left foot of Orion) 500 
Rigil Kentaurus | ri’jil kén-t6’ris a Centauri Arabic foot of the centaur 4.3 
Sabik sa’ bik n Ophiuchi Arabic second winner or conqueror 69 
Schedar shéd’ar a Cassiopeiae Arabic the breast (of Cassiopeia) _ ; 360 
Shaula shdo’la  Scorpil Arabic | cocked-up part of the scorpion’s tail 200 
Sirius sir’l-ais a Canis Majoris Greek the sacs one (popularly, the dog 8.6 
star 
Spica spi’ka a Virginis Latin the ear of corn . 155 
Suhail s00-hal’ » Velorum Arabic shortened form of Al Suhail, one 200 
Arabic name for Canopus 
Vega vé'ga a Lyrae Arabic the falling eagle or vulture — 27 
Zubenelgenubi 200: bén’él-jé-nu’bé a Librae Arabic southern claw (of the scorpion) 66 
PLANETS 
ee 
Name Pronunciation Origin of name Meaning of name 
Mercury mar’kt-rl Latin god of commerce and gain 
Venus vé’/nts Latin goddess of love 
Earth arth Mid. Eng. a 
Mars mirz Latin god of war : : y ; 
Jupiter j00’pi-tér Latin god of the heavens, identified with the Greek Zeus, chief of the 
Olympian gods 
Saturn s&t’érn Latin god of seed-sowing 
Uranus 0’ra-nts Greek oe personification of heaven 
eptune nép’tun Latin. god of the sea 
Pane ploo’to Greek god of the lower world (Hades) 


Guide to pronunciations: 


fate, Add, final, 1 


circds, arn 


*Distances in light-years. 


tances of the stars; the values given are representative. 


ast, abound, arm; bé, énd, camél, readér; ice, bit, anfmal; dver, poetic, hdt, lérd, mdo6n; citbe, 


One light-year equals approximately 63,300 AU, or 5,880,000,000,000 miles. Authorities differ on dis- 


iinite, tiib, 
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Zodiacal constellations are given in bold type, with their symbols. 
*One of the original constellations of Ptolemy. 
**Part of the single constellation Argo Navis of Ptolemy. 
{Parts within brackets are amplifications of the meanings of constellation names. 
t{Parts within parentheses are the meanings of words deleted from former, more complete constellation names. 
Guide to pronunciations: 


fate, care, hat, final, abound, sofa, arm; be, créate, énd, readér; ice, bit; éver, poetic, hot, cénnect, lérd, moon; tibe, dnite, 


tab, cireds, arn, 


F Navigational stars or 
Name Pronunciation Genitive Pronunciation Meaning approximate position 
4 
Andromeda* An-drom’é-da Andromedae an-drom’é-dé Andromeda [the | Alpheratz 
chained woman]t 
Antlia ant/li-d Antliae Ant/li-é (air) pumptt d 35°8, SHA 210° 
Apus a’pis Apodis Ap’o-dis bird of paradise d 75 S, SHA 120 
Aquarius (~)* | da-kwar’i-us Aquarii a-kwar/1i water carrier d5 S, SHA 25 
Aquila* Ak’wild Aquilae Ak’ wi-lé eagle Altair s 
Ara® | ee Arae a’ré altar d 55°S, SHA 100 
Aries (7)* | a'ri-éz Arietis a-ri/é-tis ram Hamal 
Auriga* 6-ri’ga Aurigae o-ri’jé charioteer Capella 
Bootes* b6-6’téz Bootis b6-6’tis herdsman Arcturus 
Caelum | sé/liam Caeli séli graving tool d 40°S, SHA 290° 
Camelopardalis | kd-mél’6-pir’dd-lis | Camelopardalis kd-mél’0-par/da-lis| giraffe d 70°N, SHA 275° 
Cancer (%)* k&n/sér Cancri kang’kri crab d 20°N, SHA 230° 
Canes Venatici | ka/néz vé-nit/i-si | Canum  Venati-| ka’nim vé-nit’i-| hunting dogs d 40°N, SHA 165° 
corum kd/rim 
Canis Major* ka/nis ma’jér Canis Majoris ka/nis ma-jo’ris larger dog Adhara, Sirius 
Canis Minor* | ka’nis mi’nér Canis Minoris ka/nis mi-no’/ris smaller dog Procyon 
Capricornus (¥5) | kAp’ri-kor/nus Capricorni kap’ri-k6r/ni horned goat d 20°S, SHA 45° 
Carina** | ka@-ri/na Carinae ka-ri/né keel Avior, Canopus, 
| Miaplacidus 
Cassiopeia* kas’i-6-pé/yd Cassiopeiae k&s’i-0-pé/yé Cassiopeia [the lady | Schedar 
in the chair]t 
Centaurus* sén-t0/ris Centauri sén-t0’ri centaur Hadar, Menkent, Ri- 
gil Kentaurus 
Cepheus* | sé/fas Cephei sé/fé-i Cepheus [the shep- | d75°N, SHA 15° 
herd]t 
Cetus* sé’tus Ceti sé’ti whale Diphda, Menkar 
Chamaeleon ka-mélé-tin Chamaeleontis ka-mé'lé-6n’tis chameleon d 30°S, SHA 200° 
Circinus sar’/si-nus Circini sar’si-ni pair of compasses d 65°S, SHA 140° 
Columba k0-liim/bd Columbae k0-liim/bé dove d 35°S, SHA 275° 
Coma Berenices | k6/mé bér-é-ni’séz | Comae Berenices | k6/mé bér’é-ni’séz | Berenice’s hair d 25°N, SHA 170° 
Corona k6-r/né 6s-tra/lis_ | Coronae Australis | k6-r6/né 6s-tra/lis| southern crown d 40°S, SHA 80° 
Australis* 
oronn k6-r6’nd bd’ré-A’_| Coronae Borealis | k6-rd’né bo’ré-a’ | northern crown Alphecca 
Borealis* lis lis 
Corvus* kor’viis Corvi kor’vi crow Gienah 
Crater* kra’/tér Crateris krd-té/ris cup d 15°S, SHA 190° 
Crux kriks Crucis kr00’sis cross Acrux, Gacrux 
Cygnus* sig'ntis Cygni sig’ni swan Deneb 
Delphinus* dél-fi’niis Delphini del-fi’ni dolphin d 15°N, SHA 50° 
Dorado do-rii’dd Doradus do-ra’dus dorado [a fish] t d 60°S, SHA 285° 
Draco* dra’ko Draconis dra-k0/nis dragon Eltanin 
Equuleus* é-kwoo'lé-tis Equulei é-kw00'lé.i colt d 10°N, SHA 40° 
Eridanus* é-rid’a-niis Eridani e-rid’é-ni Eridanus [a river] Acamar, Achernar 
Doran for’naks Fornacis for-na’sis furnace d 30°S, SHA 320° 
Gemini (II)* jém/i-ni Geminorum jém’i-nd/raim twins Pollux 
Grus gras Gruis — gr00’is crane [a bird]t Al Na’ir 
Hercules* har’ku-léz Herculis har’ku-lis Hercules [mytho- | d30°N, SHA 100° 
: ‘ logical hero]t 
Horologium hor’0-16/ji-ém Horologii hor’0-16/ji-i clock d 50°S, SHA 310° 
Hydra* hi’dra Hydrae hi’dré water monster Alphard 
Hydrus hi’dris Hydri hi‘ dri water snake d70°S, SHA 320° 
Indus in’dus Indi in’di Indian 4.60°S, SHA 35° 
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Name us Pronunciation Genitive Pronunciation Meaning DE Si Wek eee 
+ 4 
Lacerta la-sur’ta Lacertae la-siir’té lizard d 45°N, SHA 25° 
Leo (Q)* 186 Leonis 1é-0/nis lion Denebola, Regulus 
Leo Minor 1é’6 mi’nér Leonis Minoris 18-d/nis mI-nd’ris smaller lion d 35°N, SHA 205° 
Lepus* 1é’piis Leporis lép’6-ris hare d 20°S, SHA 275° 
Libra (=)* l’bra Librae li’bré balance (scales]{ Zubenelgenubi 
Lupus* lu’pus Lupi 1a’pi wolf d 45°S, SHA 130° 
Lynx lingks Lyncis lin’sis lynx d 50°N, SHA 240° » 
Lyra* lira Lyrae li’ré lyre Vega 
Mensa mén’sa Mensae mén’sé table (mountain){t | d75°S, SHA 275° 
Microscopium =| mi’kro-sko’pl-ém__| Microscopii mi’kr6-sk6/ p!-i microscope d 35°S, SHA 45° 
Monoceros | mo-nos’ér-ds Monocerotis mo-nés’ér-6/tis unicorn d0°, SHA 255° 
Musca mius’kd Muscae miuis’sé fly d 70°S, SHA 175° 
Norma | nor’ma Normae nor’mé square (and rule) tt | d50°S, SHA 120° 
Octans ok’tanz Octantis ok-tin’tis octant d 85°S, SHA 40° 
Ophiuchus* | ofL-U’kus Ophiuchi Of/1-G/ki serpent holder Rasalhague, Sabik 
Orion* o-ri’On Orionis 0’ri-6/nis Orion (the hunter] Alnilam, Bellatrix, 
Betelgeuse, Rigel 
Pavo pa’vo Pavonis pa-vo’nis peacock Peacock 
Pegasus* | pég’a-stis Pegasi pég’a-si Pegasus [winged Enif, Markab 
ree horse] t 
Perseus* pur’sts Persei par’sé-i Perseus [mytholog- | Mirfak 
= ical character)t 
Phoenix fé/niks Phoenivis fé-ni’sis phoenix [the im- | Ankaa 
mortal bird]+ 
Pictor pik’tér Pictoris pik-td’ris painter (easel of)tt | d55°S, SHA 275° 
Pisces (X)* pis’éz Piscium pish’!-am fishes d 15°N, SHA 355° 
Piscis Austrinus* | pis’is 6s-tri/nis Piscis Austrini pis’is 6s-tri/ni southern fish Fomalhaut 
Puppis** pup’is | Puppis pup’is stern [of ship]t d 30°S, SHA 245° 
Pyxis** pik’sis Pyxidis pik’si-dis mariner’s compass d 25°S, SHA 230° 
Reticulum ré-tik/a-lim Reticuli ré-tik’0-li net d 60°S, SHA 300° 
Sagitta* Sa-jit’a Sagittae sa-jit’é arrow d 20°N, SHA 65° 
Sagittarius (f)* | S4j/1-ta’ri-as Sagittarii sj/1-ta/ri-i archer Kaus Australis, 
Nunki 
Scorpius (™)* sk6r’pi-us Scorpii sk6r’pi-i scorpion Antares, Shaula 
Sculptor skulp’tér Sculptoris skiilp-td/ris sculptor (workshop | d 30°S, SHA 355° 
of) tt 
Scutum sku’tum Seuti ski'ti shield d 10°S, SHA 80° 
Serpéns* sur’pénz Serpentis sér-pén’tis serpent d 10°N, SHA 125° 
Sextans séks’tanz Sextantis séks-tan’tis sextant d 0°, SHA 205° 
Taurus (8 )* to’rtis Tauri t0’ri bull Aldebaran, Elnath 
Telescopium tél’é-sk6’/pi-tim Telescopii tél’é-sk6’pi-i telescope d 50°S, SHA 75° 
Triangulum* tri-Ang’gu-li#m Trianguli tri-Ang’gi-li triangle d 30°N, SHA 330° 
Triangulum tri-Ang’g0 lam Trianguli tri-Ang’git-li southern triangle Atria 
Australe 6s-tra/lé Australis 6s-tra’lis 
Tucana tu-ka’na Tucanae ti-ka/né toucan [a bird]t d 65°S, SHA 5° 
Ursa Major* ur’sé ma’jér Ursae Majoris tr’sé ma-jo’ris larger bear Alioth, Alkaid, 
Dubhe 
Ursa Minor* ar’sd mi’nér Ursae Minoris ar’sé mi-n6’ris smaller bear Kochab, Polaris 
Vela** vé'la Velorum vé-l6/ram sails Suhail 
Virgo (m)* var’g6 Virginis vur’ji-nis virgin Spica 
Volans vo'lanz Volantis v6 lan’tis flying (fish) tt d 70°S, SHA 240° 
Vulpecula vul-pék/t-la Vulpeculae vul-pék’0-16 little fox d 25°N, SHA 60° 


Zodiacal constellations are given in bold type, with their symbols. 
*One of the original constellations of Ptolemy. 
**Part of the single constellation Argo Navis of Ptolemy. 


+Parts within brackets are amplifications of the meanings of constellation names. 


ttParts within parentheses are the meanings of words deleted from former, more complete constellation names. 


Guide to pronunciations: 
fate, care, hat, findl, abound, sofa, arm; bé, créate, énd, reader; ice, bit; ver, poetic, hdt, cOnnect, lord, moon; tiibe, iinite, 


tiib, circdés, arn. 


APPENDIX J 
BUOYAGE SYSTEMS 


With modifications, two systems of buoyage are in general use throughout the 
world. These are the lateral system and the cardinal system. 

The lateral system is best suited for well-defined channels. The location of each 
buoy indicates the direction of the danger it marks relative to the course which should 
normally be followed. Thus, a buoy which should be kept on the port hand lies 
between the vessel and the danger when the buoy is abeam to port, approximately. 

In principle, the positions of marks in the lateral system are determined by the 
general direction taken by the mariner when approaching a harbor, river, estuary, or 
other waterway from seaward, and may also be determined with reference to the main 
stream of flood current. The application of this principle is defined, as required, by 
nautical documents such as sailing directions. 

The cardinal system is best suited for coasts with numerous rocks, shoals, and 
islands, and for dangers in the open sea. The location of each buoy indicates the 
approximate true bearing of the danger it marks. Thus, an eastern quadrant buoy 
marks a danger, such as a shoal, which lies to the west of the buoy, approximately. 

Although almost all of the major maritime nations have used either the lateral or 
the cardinal system for many years, details such as the shapes and colors of the buoys 
and the characteristics and colors of lighted aids generally have varied from country 
to country. With the passage of time and the increase in maritime communication 
between countries, the desirability of a uniform system of buoyage has become increas- 
ingly apparent. Consequently, over the past century a number of attempts have been 
made to standardize the various systems of buoyage. International conferences have 
been held on the subject and recommendations have been made. These recommenda- 
tions have often been conflicting, however, and although the differences in the various 
methods as applied to the cardinal system are comparatively slight, two distinct 
methods of applying the lateral system have evolved. The major discrepancy has 
been in the colors of the buoys and of their lights. 

In 1889 the International Marine Conference held in Washington, D. C., recom- 
mended that in the lateral system starboard hand buoys be painted red and port hand 
buoys black. With the introduction of lighted aids to navigation, these recommenda- 
tions logically led to the use, by nations which had accepted the recommendation, of 
red or white lights on the starboard side and green or white lights on the port side. 

In 1936 in the most recent international pronouncement on the subject, a League 
of Nations subcommittee recommended a coloring system diametrically opposed to 
the 1889 proposal. This is part of the Uniform System, and it provides for black 
buoys with green or white lights on the starboard side and red buoys with red or white 
lights on the port side. 

Most maritime countries using the lateral system have adopted one of these two 
systems, usually with small variations. It may be said that, very generally, European 
countries follow the Uniform System of 1936 and most other countries follow the system 
Seg in 1889. Special Publication No. 38 of the International Hydrographic 

ureau, Systems of Maritime Buoyage and Beaconage Adopted by Various Countries, 


contains discussions and illustrations of the systems actually used by 39 maritime 
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countries, as well as the Uniform System. When actually piloting, the navigator should 
m every case consult the latest nautical literature of the country in question. The following 
is an abridgement of parts of IHB Special Publication No. 38: 


United States System 


The waters of the United States are marked by the lateral system of buoyage 
recommended by the International Marine Conference of 1889. As all channels do 
not lead from seaward, arbitrary assumptions are at times made in order that the 
system may be consistently applied. Along the sea coasts of the United States, the 
characteristics are based upon the assumption that proceeding ‘from seaward”’ consti- 
tutes a clockwise direction: a southerly direction along the Atlantic coast, a northerly 
and westerly direction along the Gulf coast, and a northerly direction along the Pacific 
coast. On the Great Lakes, a westerly and northerly direction is taken as being “from 
seaward” (except on Lake Michigan, where a southerly direction is used). On the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and their tributaries, the characteristics of aids to naviga- 
tion are determined as proceeding from sea toward the head of navigation. On the 
Intracoastal Waterway, proceeding in a generally southerly direction along the Atlantic 
coast and in a generally westerly direction along the Gulf coast is considered as pro- 
ceeding “from seaward.”’ 

The continuation of the lateral system along the coasts in the order indicated 
refers only to the side of the vessel on which buoys are to be kept, as indicated by 
color, shape, and light, if any; there is no numerical continuity between coast buoys. 
In fairways and channels, however, buoys are numbered consecutively from seaward. 

In the United States System, lighted buoys, bell buoys, whistle buoys, and combi- 
nation buoys differ in shape (fig. 917) from the unlighted buoys shown in this appendix, 
but not in color or marking. 

In the Mississippi River, the numbering and lighting of buoys differ from that 
shown under “Fairways and Channels.” 


Uniform System 


As recommended by the League of Nations in 1936, a country uses the Uniform 
Lateral System or the Uniform Cardinal System, or both, according to its requirements 
or preference. When both are used, the transition from one to the other must be clearly 
indicated in appropriate publications, such as sailing directions, or by suitable buoyage 
marks. 

Both the Uniform Lateral System and the Uniform Cardinal System employ 
topmarks as an additional means of identification. Unless otherwise stated in this 
appendix, a topmark is painted the darker of the colors used on the buoy. They are 
optional in every case except on wreck buoys in the Uniform Cardinal System. Top- 
marks are not used in the United States System. 

In both the Uniform Lateral System and the Uniform Cardinal System, lighted 
buoys have the same shape as the unlighted buoys shown. This differs from the United 
States System, in which distinctively shaped buoys are used for lighted aids. 

In both the Uniform Lateral System and the Uniform Cardinal System, a quick 
flashing light is regarded as a single flashing light. 

The numbering or lettering of fairway and channel buoys is an optional feature 
of the Uniform Lateral System. In the United States System these buoys are always 
numbered, commencing from seaward. 
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UNITED STATES SYSTEM 


Fairways and Channels 


Port HAND STARBOARD HAND 
Buoy: | : | 
MARKING: Odd numbers, commencing from Even numbers, commencing from 
seaward. seaward. 
LIGHTED Buoy: White or green, flashing or occulting; White or red, flashing or occulting; or, 
or, when marking important turns, when marking important turns, 
quick flashing. quick flashing. 


Middle Grounds 


MAIN CHANNEL TO RIGHT MAIN CHANNEL To LEFT 
ff | A | 
MARKING: May be lettered. May be lettered. 


LIGHTED Buoy: White or green, interrupted quick flashing. White or red, interrupted quick flashing. 


Where channels are of equal importance, either of the above buoys is used, without regard to the uppermost band. 


Mid Channel 


Buoy: [| i\ 


MARKING: May be lettered. 


LIGHTED Buoy: White, short-long flashing. 


Wrecks or Other Obstructions 


To Br PASsED ON Port HAND To BE PASSED ON STARBOARD HAND 
oe | | A 
MARKING: Usually lettered “WR.” 


Usually lettered ““WR.” 


LIGHTED Buoy: White or green, quick flashing. White or red, quick flashing. 


Where wrecks or other obstructions may be passed on either hand, either Middle Ground buoy is used, without 
regard to the uppermost band. 


SHAPE: 


COLOR: 


MARKING: 


LIGHTED Buoy: 


TOPMARK: 


Buoy: 


MARKING: 
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UNITED STATES SYSTEM 


Miscellaneous 


Optional. 


Quarantine — Yellow. 
Anchorage —W hite. 


Fish Nets—Black-and-white horizontal bands. 


Dredging —White with green top. 


Seadromes— Yellow-and-black vertical stripes. 
Special Purpose —White-and-international orange horizontal or vertical bands. 


May be lettered. 


Any color except red or green; fixed, occulting, or slow flashing. 


UNIFORM LATERAL SYSTEM 


Fairways and Channels 


Port HAND 


zg Tf | 


“T-shaped topmark 
not used,at channel 
entrance. 


|" 


STARBOARD HAND 


a A 


Diamond-shaped top- 
mark not used at 
channel entrance. 


AALI 


In secondary channels only, yellow may be substituted for white in checkered buoys. 


Even numbers, commencing 
from seaward. 


LIGHT: Red, single flashing or occulting or group 


flashing or occulting, with a number of 
flashes or occultations. up to four; or 
white, group flashing or occulting 
(2 or 4); both red and white with above 
characteristics. 


Odd numbers, commencing 
from seaward. 


White, single flashing or occulting, or 
group flashing or occulting (8); or green, 
of a different character from wreck 
markings; or both white and green with 
the above characteristics. 
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UNIFORM LATERAL SYSTEM 


Middle Grounds 


MAIN CHANNEL 


CHANNELS OF 
To LEFT 


EQUAL IMPORTANCE 


gj ® © a 


+ 4 


: : 
rt ei ee es 


Distinctive where possible. Distinctive where possible. 


MAIN CHANNEL 


To RIGHT 
TOPMARK: 


Bifurcation ) 


Junction ap 


—=—= ©S @> 


Licut: Distinctive where possible. 


Mid Channel 


ToPMARK: Shape optional, but not conical, cylindrical, or spherical. 
Buoy: Shape optional, but not conical, cylindrical, or spherical. 


Cotor: Red-and-white or black-and-white vertical stripes; topmark red or black to conform with buoy. 


LIGHT: Different from neighboring lights. 


Marking of Wrecks 


To BE PASSED ON To BE PASSED ON To BE PASSED ON 
PorRT HAND EITHER HAND STARBOARD HAND 
By Buoys 
TOPMARK: | & 7 N 
Buoy: | 
MARKING: “W” in white. “W” in white. “W” in white. 
LIGHT: Green, group flashing (2). Green, single occulting. Green, group flashing (8). 
By Vessels 
VESSEL: 


MARKING: “Wor WRECK” in white. “Wor WRECK” in white. “Wor “WRECK” in white 
LIGHT: Fixed green, corresponding in number and arrangement to shapes displayed by day 


BELL: Two strokes at intervals of | Four strokes at intervals of Three strokes at intervals of 
not more than 30 seconds. not more than 80 seconds. not more than 30 seconds. 
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UNIFORM CARDINAL SYSTEM 


Danger Markings 


NW NE 


TOPMARK: a 


Buoy: z 


LIGHT: White. Preferably flashing 
or group flashing, with odd 
number of flashes; or occulting 
or group occulting, with odd 
number of occultations. 


a 
4 


TOPMARK: 


Buoy: A 


LIGHT: Red, preferably, or white. 
Flashing or group flashing, pref- 
erably, with odd number of 
flashes; or occulting or group 
occulting with odd number of 
occultations. 


TOPMARK: 


>< 


Buoy: fh | 


LIGHT: White. Preferably group 
flashing with even number of 
flashes, or group occulting with 
even number of occultations. 


TOPMARK: 


Buoy: — 


LIGHT: Fed, preferably, or white. 
Group flashing, preferably, with 
even number of flashes; or group 
occulting with even number of 
occultations. SE 


SW 
Variations in Danger Markings 
Northern Eastern Southern Western Northern Eastern 
Quadrant Quadrant Quadrant Quadrant Quadrant Quadrant 


Pater a! lena 


Note: The number of characteristic shapes employed for the 
buoy itself may be limited to two, the conical shape being 
employed in the northern and eastern quadrants and the 
cylindrical shape in the southern and western quadrants, as 


shown above. 


Note: When spars only are used, it 
may be advantageous in the 
northern and eastern quadrants to 
reverse the positions of the dark 
colors, as shown above. 
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UNIFORM CARDINAL SYSTEM 


Marking of Wrecks 
WESTERN QUADRANT EASTERN QUADRANT 
rN 
TOPMARK: Dé = 
MARKING: “W”’ in white, if possible. ““W’”’ in white, if possible. 
LIGHT: Green, quick flashing. Green, interrupted quick flashing. 


In the Uniform Cardinal System, wreck buoys are not used in the northern or southern quadrants. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM—LATERAL AND CARDINAL 
(Common To Both) 


Isolated Dangers 


TOPMARK: 2 <) a 
Buoy: 
LIGHT: White or red, rhythmic. 
Miscelianeous 


TOPMARK: Landfall— Shape optional, but not misleading. 
Transition — Shape optional, but not misleading. 
Others— None. 


Buoy: Shape optional, but not misleading. 


COLOR: Landfall —Black-and-white or red-and-white vertical stripes. 


Transition —Red-and-white or black-and-white spiral bands. 
Quarantine — Yellow. 


Outfall—Yellow above and black below. 

Military Practice Area—White, with two blue stripes rising from the waterline and 
intersecting at right angles on top of the buoy, and, optionally, lettering in the 
national language indicating a danger area (e.g., in English, ““D.A.’’). 


LIGHT: Landfall —Rhythmic. 


Outfall— Optional, with due regard to other lights in the area. 
Others—None. 


APPENDIX K 
CHART SYMBOLS 
(Extracts from Chart No. 1, September 1963) 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Chart No. 1 contains the standard symbols and abbreviations which have been approved for 
use of nautical charts published by the United States of America. 

Symbols and abbreviations shown on Chart No. 1 apply to the regular nautical charts and may 
differ from those shown on certain reproductions and special charts. 

Terms, symbols and abbreviations are numbered in accordance with a standard form approved 
by a Resolution of the Sixth International Hydrographic Conference, 1952. 

Vertical figures indicate those items where the symbol and abbreviation are in accordance with 
the Resolutions of the International Hydrographic Conferences. 

Slanting figures indicate those items where the symbol and/or abbreviation differ from the Resolu- 
tions of the Conferences, or for which Resolutions do not yet exist. 

(Those items which differ from the Resolutions are underlined.) 

Slanting letters in parentheses indicate that the items are in addition to those shown on the approved 
standard form. 

Colors are optional for characterizing various features and areas on the charts. 

Lettering styles and capitalization as used on Chart No. 1 are not always rigidly adhered to on 
the charts. 

Longitudes are referred to the Meridian of Greenwich. 

Scales are computed on the middle latitude of each chart, or on the middle latitude of a series 
of charts. 

Buildings—A conspicuous feature on a building may be shown by a landmark symbol with 
descriptive note (See L-63 & I-n). Prominent buildings that are of assistance to the mariner are 
crosshatched (See I-3a, 5, 47 & 66). 

Shoreline is the line of Mean High Water, except in marsh or mangrove areas, where the outer 
edge of vegetation (berm line) is used. A heavy line (A-9) is used to represent a firm shoreline. <A 
light line (A—7) represents a berm line. 4 

Heights of land and conspicuous objects are given in feet above Mean High Water, unless other- 
wise stated in the title of the chart. 

Depth Contours and Soundings may be shown in meters on charts of foreign waters. 

Visibility of a light is in nautical miles for an observer’s eye 15 feet above water level. 

Buoys and Beacons—On entering a channel from seaward, buoys on starboard side are red with 
even numbers, on port side black with odd numbers. Lights on buoys on starboard side of channel 
are red or white, on port side white or green. Mid-channel buoys have black-and-white vertical 
stripes. Junction or obstruction buoys, which may be passed on either side, have red-and-black 
horizontal bands. This system does not always apply to foreign waters. The dot of the buoy 
symbol, the small circle of the light vessel and mooring buoy symbols, and the center of the beacon 
symbol indicate their positions. 

Improved channels are shown by limiting dashed lines, the depth, month, and the year of latest 
examination being placed adjacent to the channel, except when tabulated. 

U.S. Coast Pilots, Sailing Directions, Light Lists, Radio Aids, and related publications furnish 
information required by the navigator that cannot be shown conveniently on the nautical chart. 

U.S. Nautical Chart Catalogs and Indezes list nautical charts, auxiliary maps, and related publi- 
cations, and include general information (marginal notes, etc.) relative to the charts. 

A glossary of foreign terms and abbreviations is generally given on the charts on which they 
are used, as well as in the Sailing Directions. 

Charts already on issue will be brought into*conformity as soon as opportunity affords. 
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De The Coastline (Nature of the Coast) 


7 Mangrove Ile Sand and mud 


1 Shoreline unsurveyed 


high low 
2 Steep coast (Bluff) 8 Surveyed coastline LIf Sand and gravel 


11g Cora/, uncovers at sounding 


datum (See O-/O) 


2a Flat coast 9 High water line 


Ss 
Ne 


J 
Ngan 
ppb Ee 
Ree 


Sh 
CS 
r 
o 
> 


Cif extensive ) 
12 Breakers along 2 shore 


BeiCiyeee 10 Low water line (See 0-25) 


Foreshore 
(Strand in general) 


3a Frocky coast 


lla Mud 
1d ed oe 
a ey SEE te 
Uns Sa I 
ee. 13 
= 
aoa \2 izes 
4 Sandhills, Dunes 14 Limit of unsurveyed areas 
———} 
were 116 Sand 


5 Stony or Shingly shore es 
1c Stones; Shingle; or Gravel (Aa) Rubble 


6 Sandy shore lld Rock, uncovers at sounding 


datum (See A-iig) (Ab) Shoreline trom older surveys or 


small-scale charts 
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Gulf 
Bay 
Bayou 
Fjord 
Loch; Lough; \\ : 
Lake 1 Contour lines (Contours) 


Creek 


Poe i acca. ee used 
>= . in small areas 
Inlet 


Bot Na ste Casuarina 


Passage; Pass Contour. lines 17. Marsh; Swamp 


WRGrOrare @ approximate ' (Contours)| © Cultivated fields 


Channel 
Narrows HH My 
Entrance Pee | 6a Grass fields 


Rey 18 Slough (Slu.) 


Delta CMD 

Mouth 2 Hachures 7 Paddy (rice) fields 

Road; Foadstead 

Anchorage Ze 5 

Harbor : 2% (~ | 7a Park; Garden 

Haven ) 

Port ( —=——_ |" 

Pond 2 Form lines, no definite 8 Bushes 

Island 4 interval 

/slet 

Archipelago é Tree plantation 

Peninsula @ in genera 

Cape 

Promontory 

Head; Headland 

Point 

Mountain; 
Mount 

Range 

Valley 

Summit 

Peak 


Volcano 

; T Tree top elevation 
Hi// above height datiém) 
Boulder 


Landing 

Table-land 
(Plateau) 

Frock 

/solated rock 5 /solated trees 

Stream 

Fiver 


Slough 
Lagoon Deciduous or of unknown 
5a or unspecified type 


3 Glacier 


4 Sa/tpans 


Approaches 
Focky 


5b Coniferous 


5c Palm tree 
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Control Points 


FB. 


Adjectives, Adverbs 


os other abbreviations 


Triangulation point (station) 


Fixed point (landmark) (See L-63) 


Summit of height (Peak) 
(when not a landmark) 


(Da) @o56 Peak, accentuated by contours 
(Db) SS 256 Peak, accentuated by hachures 
(De) ae Peak, elevation not determined 
(Dd) 0256 Peak, when a landmark 
4 @ Obs Spot Observation spot 
gS BM Bench mark 
6 B® See View View point 
7 Datum point for grid of 2 plan 
8 Graphical triangulation point 
9 Astro Astronomical 
10 Tri Triangulation 
(De) Cone Corps of Engineers 
es Great trigonometrical survey station 
13 Traverse station 
14 Bdy. Mon Boundary monument 
(DI) © International boundary monument 
EK. Units 
EAN Hour 12b cd Candela 
(new candle) 
2 mi min Minute (of time) ths} ake Latitude 
3 sec Second (of time) 14 long Longitude 
4 m Meter pub Publication 
4adm Decimeter Ed Edition 
ie Centimeter corr Correction 
4c mm Millimeter alt Altitude 
4dm Square meter ht; elev Herght; Elevation 
4e mm Cubic meter ° Degree 
5 km Kilometer , Minute (of arc) 
6 In Inch Second (of arc) 
Tmt Foot No Number 
8 yd Yard 
9 fm Fathom 
10 chi Cable length 
a Nautical mile St. M Statute mile 
12 kn Knot Msec Microsecond 


Ton 


OCA NDA KR WH HK 


NON RON ON NR ON OWN 
BNAARwDHN S 


18a 


6 & XS Ne) bow 
WeEeResseygarer agers & 


(Fa) 
(Fb) 
(Fc) 
(Fd) 
(Fe) 
(Ff) 
(Fg) 
(Fh) 
(Fi) 
(Fj) 
(Fk) 


(FL) 
(Fm) 
(Fn) 
(Fo) 


ot 
lit 
Irg 
sml 


mid 
anc 


Sil 
conspic 


D., Destr 


dist 
abt 


sub 


AERO 


exper 
discontd 
prohib 
explos 
estab 
elec 
priv 
prom 
std 
subm 
approx 
unverd 
AUTH 

cL 
maintd 
aband 
cor 
concr 
f| 

exiG 
mod 
bet 


Ist 
2nd 


3rd 
4th 


Great 

Little 

Large 
Sma// 
Outer 

Inner 
Middle 

Old 

Ancient 
New 

Saint 
Conspicuous 
Remarkable 
Destroyed 


Proyected 
Distant 
About 

See chart 
See plan 
Lighted; Luminous 
Submarine 
Eventual 
Aeronautical 
Higher 
Experimental 
Discontinued 
Prohibited 
Explosive 
Established 
Electric 
Private, Privately 
Prominent 
Standard 
Submerged 
Approximate 
Unverified 
Authorized 
Clearance 
Maintained 
Abandoned 
Corner 
Concrete 
Flood 
Extreme 
Moderate 


Between 


First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 


8a 


(Ga) 


10 


(Ge) 


- Anch 
fe Anch 


Hor 
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Ports and Harbors 


987 


paras i 


Anchorage (large vesse/s) 


Anchorage (sma// vesse/s) 
Harbor 
Haven 


Port 


Breakwater 
Dike 


Mole 


Jetty (partly below 
MHwW) 


Submerged jerty 


Jetty (smal! scale) 


Pier 


Spit 


Groin (partly below 
MHW) 


[PROHIBITED | PROHIB (See P-25) 
Ve pelle Ares Spo! ground 
eoippiag Claas Dumping ground 
(Oe yee BS) 
| 83 | 


| Ovsposal Area , 
\Depths from survey\ 
of June /963 
| gS | 

: | 


~— 


Disposal! area 


Fisheries; Fishing stakes 


Fish trap; Fish weirs 
(actual shape charted) 


Duck blind 


Tunny nets (See G-/4a) 
Oyster bed 


Landing place 


Watering place 


Wharf 


Quay 


° Dol 


Quar 


Harbor Master 
Cus Ho 


B Hbr 


] Health Office 


Hk 
| PROHIBITED | PROHIB 
Pe AREA! AREA 


Berth 
Anchoring berth 


Berth number 


Dolphin 
Bollard 
Mooring ring 
Crane 

Landing siage 
Landing stairs 
Quarantine 
Lazaret 
Harbor master's office 
Customhouse 
Fishing harbor 
Winter harbor 
Refuge harbor 
Boat harbor 


Stranding harbor 
(uncovers at LW) 


Dock 


Dry dock (actual shape 
on large-scale charts) 


Floating dock(actualshape 
on large-scale charts) 


Gridiron; Careening grid 


Patent slip; Slipway; 
Marine railway 


Ramp 


Lock (point upstream) 
see PIS) 
Wet dock 


Shipyard 


Lumber yard 
Health officer's office 


Hulk (actual shape on Irg. 
scale charts) (See O-//) 


Prohibited area 
Anchorage for seaplanes 
Seaplane landing area 


Work in progress 


Under construction 


Submerged ruins 
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Topography (Artificial Features) 
~ i 


Small-scale chart 14 Bridge (BR) In general 


1 PTE or Fee (Hy) | 


14a Stone, concrete bridge (Same as H-/4) 


14b Wooden bridge (Same as H-/4) 


14¢ /ron bridge (Same as H-/4) 


Same grade Ry. above Ry. below 


) (single or double track), Railroad (RR nd 


14d Suspension bridge (Same as H-/4) 


3 Failway(Ry) 


15 Drawbridge (in genera/) 


16 Swing bridge (Same as H-/5) 


“| 
l6a_ Lift bridge 


4 Overhead powercable (ovHp. PWR. CAB:) 


17. _—- Pontoon bridge 
-— 


Dae transmis 
ower transmission /ine 17a Footbridge ---—_}-- 


5a Power transmission mast 18 _ Transporter bridge Sener) 
| 6 Frominent telegraph or telephone line 18a Bridge clearance, vertica/ 
-+-——— 


7 Agueduct; Water pipe wor CL 28eT 


18b Bridge clearance, horizontal 


8 Viaduct 


8a Oil pipeline 
pip 19 Ferry (Fy) On small-scale chart 


9 Pile; Piling; Post rae MAW) ie L-59, 0-30) 


9a Mast 


10 Highway (See H-/) 


11 Sewer 23 Training wall 


ius = See aS (Ha) Log boom 


Canal; Ditch; Lock, Sluice (point uperreare) 


I. 


3 Vil 


i?) 
© 
o 


io) 
om 

(2) 

ae 


Cath 


~ 
lee in 
= 


eal 
m (6 


Pag 


Is 


~ 
2 


£ 


g 
: 
” 
ne) 

= 
o 
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City or Town (large sca/e) 
City or Town (small scale) 
Suburb 

Village 

Buildings in general 
Castle 

House 

Villa 

Farm 

Church 

Cathedral 

Spire; Steeple 

Christian Shrine 

Roman Catholic Church 
Temple 

Chape/ 

Mosque; Minaret 
Moslem Shrine 
Marabout 


Pagoda 


Buddhist Temple; Joss-House 


Shinto Shrine 
Monastery; Convent 
Calvary; Cross 
Cemetery, Non-Christian 
Cemetery, Christian 


Tomb 


Fort (actual shape charted) 


Battery (Same as |-/9) 
Barracks 
Powder magazine - 


Airplane landing field 


Airport, large scale (See P-/3) 


Airport, military (smal! scale) 


Airport, civil (small scale) 


Mooring mast 


Street 


Buildings and Structures (see General Remarks) 


Le 
ie GR 
2 


26a Locust Ave _ Ave 


(le) Grand Blvd Blvd 
27 Tel 

28 Tel. Off 
29 P.O 

30 Govt. Ho 
31 

SE Hosp 
oS, 


Cf) Elev 


52 


Avenue 
Boulevard 
Telegraph 
Telegraph oftice 
Post office 
Government house 
Town hal/ 
Hospital 
Slaughterhouse 
Magazine 
Warehouse; Storehouse 
Monument 

Cupola 

Elevator; Lift 
Elevation; Elevated 
Shed 

Zinc roof 

Ruins 


Tower 


Windmill 


Watermi// 
Windmotor 
Chimney, Stack 


Water tower; Standpipe 
Oil tank 

Factory 

Saw mill 

Brick kiln 

Mine, Quarry 

Well 

Cistern 

Tank 


Noria 


Fountain 
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Buildings and Structures 
61 Inst Institute 
62 Establishment 
63 Bathing establishment 
64 Ct Ho Courthouse 
65 8 Sch Schoo/ 
(Ig) H.S  Aigh school 
(Ih) t Univ University 
66 =» @2o Bldg Building 
67 Pav Pavilion 
68 Hut 
69 Stadium 
70 Ih Telephone 
1 Sta Any kind of station 
2 Sta Station 
3 6.6 Coast Guard station 
(Similar to LS. S.) 
(Ja) Oc.¢ Coast Guard station 
WALLIS SANDS 
aa (when landmark) 
4 ©LOOK.TR Lookout station; Watch tower 
5 Lifeboat station 
6 Lifesaving station 
ess (See J-3) 
7 Rkt. Sta Rocket station 
8 O) ©OPiL. sta Pilot station 
9 Sig. Sta Sygna/ station 
10 Sem Semaphore 
11 S. Sig Sta Storm signal station 
12 Weather signal station 
(Jb) Ow.p. sic. sta 


Miscellaneous Stations 


di) 


(ij) 


(Ik) 


db) 


(Im) 


Cn) 


(Io) 


@ 
Ocas- 
© 


(continued) 


Gas tank; Gasometer 


Gab Gable 

Wall 
Ltd Limited 
Apt Apartment 
Cao Capito/ 
Co Company 
Corp Corporation 


Landmark (conspicuous object) 


Landmark (position approx.) 


Weather Bureau signal station 
~~ 


13 
14 
15 
16 
TG 


18 
19 
(Jc) 
20 


21 


22 


(Jd) 


(Je) 


° 
BELL 


° 
HECP 


Tide signal station 
Stream signal station 
Ice signal station 
Time signal station 
Time bal/ 

Signal mast 
Flagstaff ; Flagpole 
Flag tower 

Signal 


Observatory 


Office 
Bell (on land) 


Harbor entrance contro/ post 
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Lights 


Ih 


et 


(Ka) @: 


& Lt Ete 


4 @rcero 
4a 


s @ @,, 
6 @& 


Is 


ZAI Fe 

22 Occ 
23 FI 

24 Qk FI 
om 
(Kb) E Int 
25a Sell 
26 Alt 

27 Gp Occ 
28 Gp Fl 
28a SaNeal 
28b 


Position of light 

Light 

Fiiprap surrounding light 
Lighthouse 

Aeronautical light (See F-22) 
Marine and air navigation light 
Light beacon 

Light vessel Lightship 

Lantern 

Street lamp 


Reflector 


Leading light 


Sector light 


Directional light 


Harbor light 
Fishing light 


Tidal light 


Private light (maintained by 
Private interests; to be 
used with caution) 


Fixed light 

Occulting light 

Flashing light 

Quick flashing (scintillating) light 
Interrupted quick flashing light 
Equal interval (1sophase) light 
Short flashing light 
Alternating light 

Group occulting light 

Group Hashing light 
Short-long flashing light 


Group short flashing light 


29 
30 
31 
(Khb) 
4l 
42 
43 
44 
(Ke) 
(Kd) 
(Ke) 
45 
46 
46a 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


OZ, 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
67a 
68 


(Kf) 


F FI 


F Gp FI 


Rot 


Mo 


SEC 


SEC 


Aux 


Vi 


Am 


OBSC 


Fog Det Lt 


Fixed and flashing light 

Fixed and group flashing light 
Frevolving or Rotating light 
Morse code 

Period 

Every 

With 

Visible (range) 

Nautical mile 


(See E-//) 


Minutes 
(See E-2) 


Seconds 
(See E-3) 
Flash 
Occultation 
Eclipse 
Group 


Intermittent light 


Sector 


Color of sector 
Auxiliary light 


Varied 


Violet 

Purple 

Blue 

Green 

Orange 

Fred 

White 

Amber 
Obscured light 


Fog detector light (See Nb) 
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K Lights (continued) 
light 
69 Unwatched light 79 Front lig 
70 Occas Occasional light 80 Vert Vertical-_lights 
71 Irreg Irregular light 81 Hor Horizontal lights 
72 Prov Provisional light (Kh) VB Vertical beam 
73 Temp Temporary light (Ki) PGE Frange 
(Kg) D;Destr Destroyed (Kj) Exper Experimental light 
TRLB Temporarily replaced by 
74 Exting  Extinguished light (Kk) lighted hiey showings 
75 Faint light same characteristics 
(KD TRUB Temporarily replaced by 
76 Upper light unlighted buoy 
Hie Lower light (Km) TES Temporary lighted buoy 
78 Fear light | (Kn) TUB Temporary unlighted buoy 
Buoys and Beacons (see General Remarks) 
1 . Position of buoy 16 lg ee Port-hand buoy (entering from 
# — séaward) 
2 é Light buoy 17 bre pre Bifurcation buoy (RBHB) 
3 Poeun Bell buoy 18 g Pe 5 RE Junction buoy (RBHB) 
3a Pcone Gong buoy 19 Gre lau /solated danger buoy (RBHB) 
4 Bums Whieve bua) 20 Gre Ve Wreck blo (RBS ONC) 
5 pe Can or Cylindrical buoy 20a G6 0c Obstruction buoy (RBHB or G) 
6 Pw Nun or Conical buoy 21 Pres Telegraph-cable buoy 
% p aes Spherical buoy 22 «ea 6 Mooring buoy (colors of moor - 
= Ing buoys never carried) 
8 Os Spar buoy 22a Mooring 
8a Pp Pillar buoy oop wie Mooring buoy with telegraphic 
g = communications 
o fe PE arnea (ba//) 290 WT Mooring buoy with. telephonic 
——s communications 
10 Barre/ or Ton buoy 23 0 Warping buoy 
24 py Quarantine buoy 
Explos 
(La) p Color unknown 25 L Arch Explosive anchorage buoy 
y 
(Lb) FLOAT Float 25a ae Aeronautical anchorage buoy 
oh i008 Light#loat 26 « Deviation Compass adjustment buoy 
13 Outer or Landfall buoy AG Sew Fish trap buoy (BWHB) 
ig au Fairway buoy (BWVS) 27a P Spoil ground buoy 
14a ee Mid-channel buoy (BWVS) 28 p Anchorage buoy (marks limits) 
R Starboard-hand buo (enterin P / 
1 6, " 4 9 ? : rivate buoy (maintained b = 
15 e2 from seaward) 29 i Priv maintd vate Dicrecrs, use with cone 
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Buoys and Beacons (continued) 


30 Temporary buoy 55 Cardinal k. 

Bee Kk. minh ardinal marking system 
30a Winter buoy 56 Dooabon, Compass adjustment beacon 
SE i HB Horizontal stripes or bands 57 Topmarks (See L- 9, 70) 
32 2 VS Vertical stripes 58 Telegraph-cable (landing) 

beacon 
oO 
ES ca Chec Checkered “Piles Piles (See 0-30, H-9) 
_@ | , 
(Lo) & Diag Diagonal! buoy af alee Stakes 
59 
= tu 
41 Ww White Stumps Stumps (See 0-30) 
42 Ry B Black lel Perches 
ZY 
43 YW) R Red 
‘ : 3G 
44 Y Yellow 61 | Ocairn i Pcairn Cairn 
SN 
45 N G Green 62 Painted patches 
6 Be Bova 6s Landmark (conspicuous object) 
(See D-2) 
47 Gy Gray (Lg) 0 Landmark (position 
3 approximate) 
48 = Bu Blue 64 REF Freflector 
(Ld) Am Amber 65 Omarker Range targets, markers 
WO, W.0, 
(Le) Or Orange (Lh) p 4 i i Special-purpose buoys 
51 2 Floating beacon 70 Note: _TOPMARKS on buoys and beacons may 
be shown on charts of foreign waters. 
The abbreviation for black 1s not 
RW AW AR Fixed beacon (unlighted or shown adjacent to buoys or beacons. 
Aggy Bn a5, daybeacon) i 
52> ABn Black beacon 
ABn Color unknown 
(Lf) Owmarker Private aid to navigation 
53 Bn Beacon, in general (See L-52) 
Tower beacon (Li) Wiese Greiker Radar reflector (See M-/3) 
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Radio and Radar Stations 


iS 


z 


| 


(Mb) 


10 


(Ma) © TELEM ANT 


O R. MAST 


Or tr 
Orv 


© (WBAL) 
1090 Ke 


Radio telegraph station 


| 12 (©))pecon 
13 


Radio telephone station gw) «RaRef 
Fradiobeacon 14 


Circular radiobeacon 146 


Directional radiobeacon; 15 D.F.S 


Fradio range 


Rotating loop radiobeacon 


Telemetry antenna 


Fradio mast 
Fadio tower 


CONSOL Bn 
(Mf) 190 Ke 
MMF EE 


(Mg) B Loran Sta 
Venice 


Television tower 


Fradio broadcasting station 


(commercia/) (Mh) O LORAN TR 


Q.7.G. Radio station 


Radar station 


Ra (conspic) 


AERO R. Bn 
(Mc) (©) 02 =i> 


AERO R. Rge 
Radio direction finding station | (Md) (©) 342 =e. 


Ra Ref ; j 
(Me) Calibration Bn ‘Tader calibration beacon 


SPRING ISLAND 


Radar responder beacon 


Radar reflector (See Li) 
Radar conspicuous object 
FRamark 


Distance finding station 
(synchronized signals) 


Aeronautical radiobeacon 


Aeronautical radio range 


Consol! (Consolan) station 


Loran station (name) 


Loran tower (name) 


Fradio calling-in point 
for traffic contro/ 


10 


Jig 


» 
fs 


Fog Signals 


GUN 


SUB-BELL 


SUB-BELL 


SUB-OSC 


NAUTO 


DIA 


GUN 


S/REN 


Fog-signal station 12 HORN 
Fradio fog-signa/ station 13 HORN 
Explosive fog signal Wee fetehife 
Submarine fog signal 15 WHIS 
Submarine fog bell 16 HORN 
(action of waves) 
Submarine tog bell Ti GONG 
(mechanica/) 

Submarine oscillator 18 
Nautophone 

18a 
Diaphone 
Fog gun (Na) HORN 
Fog siren (Nb) Fog Det Lt 


Fog trumpet 
Fog horn 
Fog bell 
Fog whistle 


Reed horn 


Fog gong 


Submarin€ sound signal not 
connected to the shore 


(See N-5,6, 7) 


Submarine sound signal 
connected to the shore 


(See N-5,6, 7) 
Typhon 


Fog detector light (See Kf) 


Po 
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O. 


Dangers 


; 


ras) 11 se ‘ohh Ob 
peeks str 
1 Frock which does not cover Wreck showing any portion of hull or ae 
(elevation above MHW) superstructure above sounding datum 27 Obstruction 
See genera/ k 
\ (See general remarks) — 28 Wreck (See O-// to /6) 
“Hh Masts 
* Uncov 2 ft gs Uncov 2 ft 
12) Wreck with only masts visible 
* (2) & (2) above sounding datum 38 
re ee ata rer cian ne Oree 29a Wreck remains (dangerous 
ith hasabs a sara rl 13 Old symbols for wrecks only for anchoring) 
(SOU ding) datum 3 
“Subm pil 
2s 13a Wreck always partially submerged i eee Sd 
30 Submerged piling 
3 Fock awash at the level of chart (See H-9, L-59) 
(sounding) datum 14 
ae pre Sunken wreck which may be dangerous 9 aS 
Sect uh: to surtace navigation (See O-6a) Snags as 
When rock of 0-2 or O-3 1s con- = 30a Snags; Submerged stumps 
sidered a danger to navigation 543 Wk (See L-59) 
[ a 15 Wreck over which depth is known| 31 Lesser depth, possible 
4 sunken rock with less than 6 
feet of water over it 32 Uncov Dries(See A-/0; O-2, /O) 
Sam 0-26 : 4 
eee es oS He 83 Cy Cue GeO) 
34 
5 — Sunken rock with between 6 and| 16 Sunken wreck, not dangerous to es oe 0-2, 10) 
33 ft. of water over it surface navigation Cees ! 
(Same as O-26) ne | 
i 2a 132 Aep (1958) 
5S) Rk Foul — 
eee Freported (with date) 
5a Shoa/ sounding on isolated rock 
(replaces symbo/) 17 Foul ground ae Eagle Rk 
a “(rep 1958) 
6 Sunken rock with more than Tide Pips Ne es 35 Freported (with name and date) 
66 feet of water MATE TH 18 Overfal/s OVS Symbol used only =| 
(Same as 0-26) Tide rips ‘in small areas 36 Discol Discolored (See 0-9) 
— SH /solated danger 
2h, 2\ 2\ : © © 
Pk LLWk 4 Obs tr Eaoliee a | —— a 
6a Sunken danger with depth cleared Symbofused ony | <a go eae 
by wire drag (in feet or-fathoms)| 19 Eddies in small areas oases 
Reef hoe er 38 = Limiting danger line 
7  Feef of unknown extent 20 Kelp, Seaweed ee es “ ee 
ie 39 Limit of rocky area 
ns Se Vol Di Te PB eyayh is JPA 7 approximate 
8 Submarine volcano Be Shit Siitoerl u (2 1D) Reotion doubtful 
28 ff Reef (See A-lid,tlg;O10)| 42" E OD Existence doupri! 
©? Disco! Water co mage Say 
aa a . oe ke Ledge | 2 ID) Doubttu/ 
/scolored water S : 
t_} Subm L1Crib 
a3 Co os Cup (above water) 
a . (Oa) Crib 
10 Coral reef, detached (uncovers at! 25 Breakers (See A-/2) aan 
sounding datum) @ Platform (lighted) 
Z HORN 
cates a ao \2 ; 
65%. & 5 a (Ob) Offsh lath 
%, pal we re 26 Sunken rock (depth unknown) pice e nen) 
aes or Se rises a @ Hazel (lighted) 
fee HORN 
Coral or Rocky reef, covered at When rock is considered a 


sounding datum (See A-lId, //q) 


danger to navigation 


(Oc) Offshore platform (named) 
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P. Various Limits, etc. Q. Soundings 
a Leading line; Range line 1 SD Doubttul sounding 
2 Transit 2 6S No bottom found 
eS In line with : 
3 Out of position 
4 Limit of sector Least depth in narrow 
a channe! 
Channel, Course, Track Se Dredged channel (with 
5 recommended (marked by 5 30 FEET APR 1958 eonroling es indicated) 
race DUO S Ore BESCONS)| SCE =21) | coe 
(PG) ene Alternate course 
24 FEET | 
6 Leader cable 6 ee MA Y 1958 —— OB SEI 
WAAR AAR AANA Submarine cable (power, / I 
q telegraph, telephone, etc.) f Swept cnaimcl (Ieee 
ee ee = Drying or uncovering height 
7a Cable Area __ 8 in feet above chart 


RESTRICTED AREA 
Peas, tS Tears 


18 ORO 


BSe Rp De 
ee 
Se Fe TALE 


' ° , 
COURSE 053 00") 


25 [PROHIBITED AREA 


= 
| 


Submarine cable area 
Submarine pipeline 


Submarine pipeline area 


Maritime limit in general 
Limit of restricted area 


Limit of fishing zone 
(fish trap areas) 


Limit of dumping ground, 
spoil ground (See P-9, G-/3) 


Ancnorage limit 


Limit of airport 
(See /-23, 24) 


Limit of sovereignty 
(Territorial waters) 


Customs boundary 


International boundary 
(also State boundary) 


Stream limit 

Ice limit 

Limit of tide 

Limit of navigation 


Course recommended (not 
marked by buoys or 
beacons)(See P-5) 

District or province limit 


Reservation line 
Measured distance 


Prohibited area (See G-/2) 


10 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


19 


19 


(sounding) datum 


Swept area, not adequately 
sounded (shown by 
greer tint) 


Swept area adequately 
sounded (swept by wire 
drag to depth indicated) 


Harr-line depths 


Figures for ordinary 
soundings 


Soundings taken from 
foreign charts 


Soundings taken from older 
surveys or smaller 
scale charts 


Soundings taken by echo 


Sloping figures 
(See Q-/2) 


Upright figures (See Q-/Oa) 


Bracketed figures 
(See O-/, 2) 


Underlined sounding figures 
ee Q-8) ee 


Soundings expressed in 
fathoms and feet 


Stream 
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Depth Contours and Tints (see General Remarks) 


Fathoms | 


Fathoms 


| 600 LOOM GaSe S oa PS ee re 
ze /,200 200 Sh ee Be 
3 /,800 300 a 
4 2,400 0 ON 
5 3,000 500 | --2-- -a-n= === == 
6 SS SSS|SAAAMSAAAASS 6,000 /,000 tee gceeees meeeeseeeeaemmnsesensansmmseesersese 
TO woh |e eee. eRe ae aN ee /2,000 2,000 Seige ari eee ee 
20 Poi pores nasearri 5 a /8,000 | 3,000 See ae ia ee 
30 ke re a z Or continuous lines 2 blue or 
40 | is iene a Ee with values CT re ee | 
: al 
S. Quality of the Bottom 
— 
x Ground 25 Ms Mussels 50 spk Speckled 
Zr Ss: Sand 26 8©6©Spg Sponge 51 gty Gritty 
S M Mud; Muddy CHE Kelp 52 Decayed 
4 Oz Ooze Wo Seaweed Bey SY Flinty 
28 
5 MI Mar! Grs Grass 54 — g/ac Glacial 
6 C/ Clay 29 Seatangle 55 Tenacious 
7 G Grave/ : 56 wh White 
Soo Shingle Su Spicules 57 bk Black 
9 (2 Pebbles 32 (rip Foraminifera 58 vs Violet 
108 Ss Stones Sey (Gi Globigerina 59 = bu Blue 
11 Fk; rky Fock; Rocky 34 D Diatoms 60 gn Green 
lla 8&lds Boulders 35 Fed FRadiolaria 61 yl Yellow 
12 Ck Chalk 36 (Pip Pteropods 62 or Orange 
12a Ca Calcareous 37 Po Polyzoa 63 rd Red 
ge (Oe Quartz 38 Cirripeda 64 br Brown 
13a Schist 38a Fucus 165 ch Chocolate 
14 Co Coral 38b Mattes 66 yy Gray 
(Sa) Co Hd Coral head 39 fne Fine 67 /t Light 
15 Meds Madrepores 40 crs Coarse 68 dk Dark 
16 ©Vo/ Volcanic 41 sft Soft 
(Sb)  Vo/ Ash Volcanic ash 42 Ard Hard i) Varied 
17 La Lava 43 stf Stiff fil Uneven 
18 Pm Pumice 44 = sm/ Smal! 
19) Tufa 45 — Irg Large 
20 Se Scoriae 46 stk Sticky 
47 brk Broken 
21 Cn Cinders ra Fresh water 
22. Mn Manganese 47a grd Ground e ee eee 
23 Sh Shells 48 Rotten | 
24 Oys Oysters Ce Streaky 
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T. 


Tides and Currents 


1 HW High water 
la HHW Higher high water 
2 Ly. Low water 
(Ta) LWD Low water datum 
2a LLW Lower low water 
Sees Mean tide /leve/ 
He Wy Sib Mean sea level as 
Elevation of mean sea leve/ 2 9 
He above chart (sounding) datum Sy 
5 Chart datum (datum for se = 25 
sounding reduction) rie = 
6 Sp Spring tide SS Ss = 
7 Np Neap tide ae Se 
8 MHWS Mean high water springs o 
8a MHWN Mean high water neaps 
8 MHHW Mean higher high water 
(Tb) MHW Mean high water 
9 MLWS Mean low water springs Compass Rose 
9a MLWN Mean low water neaps The outer circle 1s in degrees with zero at true 
9b MLLW Mean lower low water north. The inner circles are in points and degrees with 
(Tc) MLW Mean low water the arrow indicating magnetic north. 
10 /SLW Indian spring low water 
ie High water full and change (vu/- 
i gar establishment of the port) IN North 
12 Low water full and change o3 {S East 
13 Mean establishment of the port 
3 SS South 
13a Establishment of the port 
14 Unit of height 4° W West 
15 Eqguinoctial os Nile Northeast 
16 Querter; Quadrature G sie Southeast 
17 Sue Stream 7e SNAT Southwest 
n 
18 sta Current, general, with rate 8 NW Nerihweet 
19 weet Flood stream (current) with rate N Norv 
20 a £66 stream (current) with rate 7 a 
mmm ste Taree, | 20 oe 
ie -'S Southern 
23 vel, Velocity, Fate 12 W Western 
24 kn. Knots 
29 ht, Height OTD Bearing 
26 
Ge 22 True 
27 New moon 4 
28 eaflerncee 23, mag Magnetic 
29 Ordinary 24 var Variation 
30 Syzyy 25 Annual change 
Sil Hh 
= ey 25a Annual change nil 
bb 26 Abnormal variation; 
33 & Tidal stream diagram Magnetic attraction 
34 Place for which tabulated tida/ 2 
stream data are given 7 deg Degrees (See E-20) 
35 . Range (of tide) 28 =~ dev Deviation 
36 18 2 Phase lag 
8 
(Td) 7. 2 Current diagram, with 
Bra explanatory note 
L il 


UNITS OF DEPTH MEASUREMENT ON CHARTS 
OF VARIOUS NATIONS 


Nation 


APPENDIX L 


Unit of depth measurement 


Equivalent in United States 
units 


Feet Fathoms 

Argentina Braza 6.000 1.000 
Australia Fathom 6.000 1.000 
Belgium Metre 3.281 0.547 
Brazil Metro 3.281 0.547 
Canada Fathom 6.000 1.000 
Chile Metro 3.281 0.547 
Denmark Favn 6.176 1.029 
Meter 3.281 0.547 

Finland Metre 3.281 0.547 
France Metre 3.281 0.547 
Germany Meter 3.281 0.547 
Great Britain Fathom 6.000 1.000 
Greece Metre (Metpa) 3.281 0.547 
Italy Metre 3.281 0.547 
Japan Metre 3.281 0.547 
Netherlands Vadem 5.905 0.984 
Meter 3.281 0.547 

Norway Favn 6.176 1.029 
Meter 3.281 0.547 

Portugal Metro 3.281 0.547 
Russia (USSR) Sazhen’ 6.000 1.000 
Metre 3.281 0.547 

Thailand Metre 3.281 0.547 
Spain Metro 3.281 0.547 
Sweden Famn 5.844 0.974 
Meter 3.281 0.547 

Turkey Fathom (Kulac) 6.000 1.000 
Uruguay Metro 3.281 0.547 
Yugoslavia Metar 3.281 0.547 


999 


1000 


Area 
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TIDAL DATUMS IN USE IN VARIOUS AREAS 


Datum 


Area 


eS 


Datum 


Admiralty Islands 
Alaska 

Algeria 

Angola 

Argentina 
Australia 


Azores 
Bahama Islands 


Belgium 
Bermuda 


Bismarck Archipel- 
ago 

Brazil 

British Guiana 

British Honduras 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Cambodia 

Cameroon 

Canada 

Canal Zone (Atlan- 
tic) 

Canal Zone (Pacific) 

Canary Islands 

Caroline Islands 

Chile 

China 

Colombia (Atlantic) 

Colombia (Pacific) 

Congo 

Costa Rica (Atlantic) 

Costa Rica (Pacific) 


uba 
Denmark (Baltic) 
Denmark (North 
Sea) 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt (Red Sea) 


Lowest normal LW 

Mean lower LW 

Lowest LW 

Lowest normal LW 

Lowest normal LW 

Lowest normal 
LW** 


Lowest normal LW 
Mean lower LW 
springs 
Mean lower LW 
springs 
Mean lower LW 
springs 
Lowest normal LW 


Indian spring LW* 
Lowest normal LW 
Mean LW springs 
Mean sea level 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest LW 
Lowest LW 
Lowest normal LW 
Mean LW 


Mean LW springs 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest normal LW 
Mean LW 

Mean LW springs 
Lowest LW 

Mean LW 

Mean LW springs 
Mean LW 

Mean sea level 
Mean LW springs 


Mean LW 
Mean LW springs 
Indian spring LW* 


Egypt (Mediterra- 
nean) 

El Salvador 

Estonia 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

French Guiana 

French Somaliland 

Gabon 

Gambia 


Germany (Baltic) 
Germany (North 


Gilbert Islands 
Great Britain 
Greece 
Greenland 
Guadeloupe 
Guam 
Guatemala 
Guinea 

Haiti 

Hawaiian Islands 
Honduras (Atlantic) 
Honduras (Pacific) 
Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory Coast 
Jamaica 


Japan 
Kenya 


*The chart datum is somewhat lower than the datum indicated. 


**A chart datum approximatin 
places on the north and northwest 


Mean LW springs 


Mean LW springs 

Mean sea level 

Indian spring LW* 

Mean sea level 

Lowest LW 

Lowest LW 

Mean LW springs* 

Lowest LW 

Mean lower LW 
springs 

Mean sea level 

Mean LW springs 


Mean lower LW 
springs 
Mean LW springs 
Mean LW springs* 
Mean LW springs* 
Mean LW springs 
Lowest LW 
Mean lower LW 
Mean LW springs 
Lowest LW 
Mean LW 
Mean lower LW 
Mean lower LW 
Mean LW springs 
Mean LW springs 
Indian spring LW* 
Lowest normal LW 
Indian spring LW 
Indian spring LW 
Mean LW springs 
Mean LW springs 
Lowest LW 
Mean lower LW 
springs 
Indian spring LW 
Indian spring LW 


g mean LW springs or Indian spring LW is used for a number of 
coasts of Australia. 


Area 
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TIDAL DATUMS IN USE IN VARIOUS 


Datum 


Area 
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AREAS 


Datum 


Korea 
Latvia 
Liberia 


Libya 
Lithuania 
Loyalty Islands 
Madagascar 
Madeira Islands 
Malaya 
Mariana Islands 


Marshail Islands 

Martinique 

Mauritania 

Mexico (part of 
Atlantic) 

Mexico (Pacific and 
part of Atlantic) 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Netherlands 


New Caledonia 
New Hebrides 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Nigeria 
Norway 


Pakistan 

Panama (Atlantic) 
Panama (Pacific) 
Papua 

Peru 

Philippines 
Poland 

Portugal 
Portuguese Guinea 
Puerto Rico 

Rio Muni 
Rumania 

Saipan 

Samoa 


Indian spring LW 
Mean sea level 
Mean lower LW 
springs 
Mean LW springs 
Mean sea level 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest LW 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest normal 
LWw** 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest LW 
Lowest LW 
Mean LW 


Mean lower LW 


Lowest LW 

Lowest LW 

Mean lower LW 
springs 

Lowest LW 

Lowest normal LW 

Lowest normal LW 

Mean LW springs 

Mean LW springs 

Equatorial spring 
LW 


Lowest normal LW 
Mean LW 

Mean LW springs 
Lowest LW 

Mean LW springs 
Mean lower LW 
Mean sea level 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest normal LW 
Mean LW 

Lowest normal LW 
Mean sea level 
Mean lower LW 
Mean LW springs 


Saudi Arabia 
Senegal 
Sierra Leone 


Solomon Islands 
Somali Republic 
South Africa 
South-West Africa 
Spain 

Spanish Sahara 
Sudan 

Surinam 


Sweden 


Syria 
Tanganyika 
Thailand 
Tinian 
Togo 
Trinidad 


Tuamoto Archipel- 
ago 

Tunisia 

Turkey (Black Sea) 

Turkey (Mediter- 
ranean) 

United Arab Repub- 
lic (Egypt) (Medi- 
terranean) 

United Arab Repub- 
He (Egypt) (Red 

a 


e 
USA (Atlantic) 
USA (Pacific) 
USSR (Baltic and 
Black Sea) 
USSR (Arctic and 
Pacific) 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Vietnam 
Virgin Islands 
Yugoslavia 


*The chart datum is somewhat lower than the datum indicated. 
**At Guam, Saipan, and Tinian the chart datum is mean lower LW. 


Indian spring LW* 
Lowest LW 
Mean lower LW 
springs 
Lowest normal LW 
Mean LW springs* 
Mean LW springs 
Mean LW springs* 
Lowest normal LW 
Lowest normal LW 
Indian spring LW* 
Mean lower LW 
springs 
Mean sea level 
Mean LW springs* 
Mean LW springs 
Lowest normal LW 
Mean lower LW 


Lowest LW 

Mean lower LW 
springs 

Mean LW springs 

Lowest LW 


Mean sea level 
Mean LW springs 


Mean LW springs 


Indian spring LW* 


Mean LW 
Mean lower LW 
Mean sea level 


Lowest normal LW 


Lowest normal LW 

Mean LW springs 

Lowest LW 

Mean LW 

Mean lower LW 
springs 


APPENDIX N 
SOURCES OF CHARTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Certain types of charts and publications, listed below, can be purchased from the places indicated. 
Many of the publications listed are also available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

Orders for charts or publications, when addressed to Government agencies, should be accompanied 
by a check or post office money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States. Postage 
stamps are not accepted, and cash is sent at the sender’s risk of loss. ; 

Government agencies make no charge for postage to addresses in the United States and posses- 
sions, and none to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and Panama if the total weight of the shipment does not 
ed four pounds. In all other cases, postage is required at the rates for printed matter. Remit- 
tance should accompany the order. 

Orders for charts and publications should be as specific as possible, citing the numbers assigned 
by the publishing agency as identification of the items desired. To facilitate selection, the U.S. Navy 
Hydrographic Office, Washington, D.C. 20390 and U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D.C. 
20230, distribute free of charge, catalogs of salable matcrial. More detailed information on U.S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office nautical charts and publications is given in Pub. No. 1-N, Introduction 
Part I. Acronautical charts and publications are listed in the Catalog of U.S. Navy Aeronautical 
Charts and Related Publications, the Coast and Geodetic Survey Catalog of Aeronautical Charts and 
Related Publications and the DOD Catalog of Aeronautical Charts and Flight Information Publications. 
The DOD catalog is available only to military users. 


Nautical Charts 


Coasts of the United States and its territories 
and possessions. 

Mississippi River from the Head of Passes to 
Cairo, Ill. 

Illinois waterway system (Great Lakes to Gulf 
of Mexico). 

Various United States rivers. 

Great Lakes, Lake Champlain, and the St. Law- 
rence River above St. Regis and Cornwall, 
Canada. 

New York State canals. 


Coasts of foreign countries. 


U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales agents. 

Mississippi River Commission, Vicksburg, Miss. 

District Engineer, Chicago District, Chicago, Il. 

District Engineer Offices. 

U.S. Lake Survey, Detroit, Mich., and District 
Engineer, Buffalo District, Buffalo, N.Y. 

U.S. Lake Survey, Detroit, Mich.; Superintend- 
ent of Public Works, Albany, N.Y.; and Dis- 
trict Engineer, Buffalo District, Buffalo, N.Y. 


U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


Oceanographic Charts and Publications 


Tide and tidal current tables. 

Tidal current charts, certain United States harbors. 

Current charts of the oceans. 

Pilot charts. 

Bottom sediment charts. 

Surface temperature charts. 

Sea and swell charts. 

Water temperature and density tables. 

Oceanographic Atlas of the Polar Seas (Pub. No. 
705). 

Sonic Soundings (H.O. Pub. No. 606-b). 

Bathythermograph Observations (H.O. Pub. No. 
606-c). 

Ice Observations (H.O. Pub. No. 606-d). 

Sea and Swell Observations (H.0. Pub. No. 606-c). 


8. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales agents. 
. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales agents. 
. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
‘5. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
‘S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales agents. 
.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


Se CKe Siero stare 


U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


Miscellaneous oceanographic publications. U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents and 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales agents. 
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Electronic Navigation 


Loran charts. 


Loran tables (H.O. Pub. No. 221, various rates). 
Radio Navigational Aids (H.O. Pub. No. 117). 
Radio Weather Aids (H.O. Pub. No. 118). 
Weather Station Index (H.O. Pub. No. 119). 
Radio circulars giving schedules, frequencies, and 
data included in weather broadcasts. 
International Code of Signals, Vol. II, radio (H.O. 
Pub. No. 104). 
Federal Communications Commission Rules and 
Regulations, Vol. IV, July 1964. 
Communications Act of 1934, Revised 1960. 
International Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea, 1960. 
International Publications: 
List of Frequencies. 
List of Coast Stations. 
List of Ship Stations. 
List of Broadcasting Stations. 
List of Radio Determination and Special Service 
Stations. 
List of Call Signs of Stations Used by the Mari- 
time Mobile Service. 
List of Fixed Stations Operating International 
Circuits. 
Radio Aids to Maritime Navigation and Hydrog- 
raphy. (1HB Special Pub. No. 39). 


U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents; 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales 
agents; and U.S. Air Force Acronautical Chart 
and Information Center. 

U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

Chief, U.S. Weather Bureau. (Also in H.O. 
Pubw Now ular 

U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


Superintendent of Documents. 


Superintendent of Documents. 

Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization, London, England. 

International Telecommunication Union, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


International Hydrographic Bureau, Monaco. 


Navigational Publications 


Coast pilots (sailing directions), coasts of the 
United States and its territories and posses- 
sions. 

Sailing directions (coast pilots), foreign coasts. 

Light lists, United States waters. 


Light lists, foreign coasts. 
Navigational tables: 
Table of Distances Between Ports (H.O. Pub. 
Nom Lon)r 
Tables of Computed Altitude and Azimuth (H.O. 
Pub. No. 214, nine vols.). 
Sight Reduction Tables for Air Navigation (H.O. 
Pub. No. 249, three vols.). 
Various sight reduction tables (H.O. Pubs. 
Nos. 208, 211, 218). . 
Azimuths of the Sun (H.O. Pub. No. 260). 
Azimuths of Celestial Bodies (H.O. Pub. No. 
261% 
Distances Between United States Ports. 
Almanacs: 
The Air Almanac. 
The American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac. 
The Nautical Almanac. 


U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales agents. 


U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
Published by U.S. Coast Guard, distributed by 
Superintendent of Documents and sales agents. 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales agents. 

Published by U.S. Naval Observatory, distrib- 
uted by Superintendent of Documents and 
sales agents. 
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Periodical Publications 


Notice to Mariners. 
Daily Memorandum. 


U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office and branches. 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office and branches. 


Miscellaneous 


Isomagnetic charts. 

Magnetic variation charts of the United States, 
Caribbean, and Alaska. 

Great-circle charts. 

Charts of polar regions. 


Aeronautical charts, United States. 
Aeronautical charts, world coverage. 


Aeronautical publications. 


Plotting charts and plotting sheets. 
Special charts. 


International Code of Signals, Vol. I, visual (H.O. 
Pub. No. 108). 

Merchant Marine House Flags and Stack Insignia 
(H.O. Pub. No. 100). 

Navigational Observations (H.O. Pub. No. 606-a). 

Shipboard Wind Plotter. 

Weather maps and reports. 

Mariners Weather Log. 


World Port Index (H.O. Pub. No. 150). 

Eskimo Place Names and Aids to Conversation 
(H.O. Mise. 10578). 

Star Finder and Identifier (H.O. 2102-D). 

Rules of the Road—International—Inland (CG- 
169). 

Rules of the Road—Great Lakes (CG-172). 


Rules of the Road—Western Rivers (CG—184). 


Systems of Maritime Buoyage and Beaconage 
Adopted by Various Countries. (IHB Special 
Pub. No. 38). 

Aids to Marine Navigation of the United States 
(CG-193). 

Radar Plotting Manual (H.O. Pub. No. 257). 

Maneuvering Board Manual (H.O. Pub. No. 217). 

Navigation Dictionary (H.O. Pub. No. 220). 

Handbook of Magnetic Compass Adjustment and 
Compensation (H.O. Pub. No. 226). 

Laws Governing Marine Inspection (CG—227). 


Instrument instruction pamphlets. 
Great Lakes Pilot. 


U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales agents. 


U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents and 
U.S. Air Force Aeronautical Chart and Infor- 
mation Center. 

U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales agents. 

U.S. Hydrographic Office sales agents and U.S. 
Air Force Aeronautical Chart and Information 
Center. 

U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents and 

Federal Aviation Agency. 

‘SS. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents and 

U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and sales 

agents. 

U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


EES 


U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 

.S. Weather Bureau. 

J.S. Weather Bureau. 

ublished by U.S. Weather Bureau, distributed 
by Superintendent of Documents. 

U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
Published by U.S. Coast Guard, distributed by 
Superintendent of Documents and sales agents. 
Published by U.S. Coast Guard, distributed by 
Superintendent of Documents and sales agents. 
Published by U.S. Coast Guard, distributed by 
Superintendent of Documents and sales agents. 
International Hydrographic Bureau, Monaco. 


Published by U.S. Coast Guard, distributed by 
Superintendent of Documents and sales agents. 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 
U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office sales agents. 


Published by U.S. Coast Guard, distributed by 
Superintendent of Documents and sales agents. 

Manufacturer of equipment. 

U.S. Lake Survey, Detroit, Michigan. 


APPENDIX O 
MATHEMATICS 


Arithmetic 


O1. Definitions.—Arithmetic is that branch of mathematics dealing with compu- 
tation by numbers. The principal processes involved are addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. A number consisting of a single symbol (1, 2, 3, etc.) 
is a digit. Any number that can be stated or indicated, however large or small, is 
called a finite number; one too large to be stated or indicated is called an infinite 
number; and one too small to be stated or indicated is called an infinitesimal number. 

The sign of a number is the indication of whether it is positive (+) or negative (—). 
This may sometimes be indicated in another way. Thus, latitude is usually indi- 
cated as north (N) or south (S), but if north is considered positive, south is then nega- 
tive with respect to north. In navigation, the north or south designation of latitude 
and declination is often called the ‘‘name’’ of the latitude or declination. A positive 
number is one having a positive sign (+); a negative number is one having a negative 
sign (—). The absolute value of a number is that number without regard to sign. 
Thus, the absolute value of both (+) 8 and (—)8 is 8. Generally, a number without 
a sign can be considered positive. 

O2. Expressing numbers.—In navigation, fractions are usually expressed as 
decimals. Thus, 4 is expressed as 0.25 and %as 0.33. To determine the decimal equiva- 
lent of a fraction, divide the numerator (the number above the line) by the denominator 
(the number below the line). When a decimal is less than 1, as in the examples above, 
it is good practice to show the zero at the left of the decimal point (0.25, not .25). 

A number should not be expressed to a greater precision than justified. The 
precision of a decimal is indicated by the number of digits shown to the right of the 
decimal point. Thus, the expression ‘‘14 miles’ indicates a precision to the nearest 
whole mile, or any value between 13.5 and 14.5 miles. ‘The expression ‘14.0 miles” 
indicates a precision of a tenth of a mile, or any value between 13.95 and 14.05 miles. 

In a number without a decimal there is sometimes doubt as to the degree of pre- 
cision indicated. For example, the number 186,000 may indicate a precision to three, 
four, five, or six places. This ambiguity is sometimes avoided by expressing numbers 
as powers of 10 (art. O8). Thus, 18.610* (18.610,000) indicates a precision to 
the nearest thousand (three places), 18.6010* to the nearest hundred (four places), 
18.600 10* to the nearest ten (five places), and 18.6000X10* to the nearest unit (six 
places). The position of the decimal is not important if the correct power of 10 is 
given. For example, 18.610‘ is the same as 1.86 10°, 18610’, etc. 

The small number above and to the right of 10 (the exponent) indicates the number 
of places the decimal point is to be moved to the right. If the exponent is negative, 
it indicates a reciprocal, and the decimal point is moved to the left. Thus, 1.86 X10~° = 
0.00000186. This system is sometimes used to avoid long numbers. 

Another way of indicating degree of precision is to state the number of significant 
digits. These are the digits in a number, excluding zeros at the left and sometimes 
those at the right. Thus, 1,325, 1,001, 1.408, 0.00005926, 625.0, and 0.04000 have 
four significant digits each. But in the number 312,600 there may be four, five, or six 
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significant digits. Any doubt may be removed by expressing the number times a 
power of 10, as explained above. ae, 5h 

If there are no more significant digits, regardless of how far a computation is 
carried, this may be indicated by use of the word “exactly.” Thus, 12--4=3 exactly, 
and one nautical mile=1,852 meters exactly; but 12--7=1.7 approximately, the word 
“approximately” indicating that additional decimal places might be computed. Another 
way of indicating an approximate relationship is by placing a positive or negative sign 
after the number. Thus, 12--7=1.7+, and 11+7=1.6—. This system has the 
advantage of showing whether the approximation is too great or too small. 

In any arithmetical computation the answer is no more accurate than the least 
precise value used. Thus, if it is desired to add 16.4 and 1.88, the answer might be 
given as 18.28, but since the first term might be anything from 16.35 to 16.45, the 
answer is anything from 18.23 to 18.33. Hence, to retain the second decimal place in 
the answer is to give a false indication of accuracy, for the number 18.28 indicates a 
value between 18.275 and 18.285. However, additional places are sometimes re- 
tained until the end of a computation to avoid an accumulation of small errors due 
to rounding off (art. 04). In marine navigation it is customary to give most values 
to a precision of 0.1, even though some uncertainty may exist as to the accuracy of the 
last place. Examples are the dip and refraction corrections of sextant altitudes (arts. 
1606, 1613). 

In general, a value obtained by interpolation in a table should not be expressed 
to more decimal places than given in the table. 

O3. Precision and accuracy.—The word “precision” as used above is not the 
same as “accuracy,” although the two are sometimes confused. A quantity may be 
expressed to a greater precision than is justified by the accuracy of the information 
from which the quantity is derived. For instance, if a ship steams one mile in 3215, its 
speed is 60™-=-3"21°=60-+-3.35 =17.910447761194 knots, approximately. The division 
can be carried to as many places as desired, but if the time is measured only to the 
nearest second, the speed is accurate only to one decimal place in this example, 
because an error of 0.5 second introduces an error of more than 0.05 knot in the speed. 
Hence, the additional places are meaningless and possibly misleading, unless more 
accurate time is available. In general, it is not good practice to state a quantity to 
greater precision than justified by its accuracy. However, in marine navigation the accu- 
racy of information is often unknown, and it is customary to give positions to a precision 
of 0/1 of latitude and longitude, although they may not be accurate even to the 
nearest whole minute. 

The absolute precision of a number is indicated by its number of decimal places; 
its relative precision by its number of significant digits. Although this is an indica- 
tion of precision, it may also be a measure of accuracy, and the expressions absolute 
accuracy and relative accuracy used. However, the term “accuracy”? should not be 
used when “precision” only is intended. Thus, the values 186,000 and 0.00000186 
may each have three significant digits, or “be correct to three digits,’ although the 
first value may be accurate (“absolute accuracy’’) only to the nearest 1,000, and the 
second to the nearest 0.00000001. If the numbers are accurate to the number of signifi- 
cant digits shown, each has an error (“‘relative accuracy’’) of less than ‘‘one part in 186.” 

Unless all numbers are exact, doubt exists as to the accuracy of the last digit in 
& computation. Thus, 12.3+9.4+4.6—26.3. But if the three terms to be added 
have been rounded off from 12.26, 9.38, and 4.57, the correct answer is 26.2, obtained 
by rounding off the answer of 26.21 found by retaining the second decimal place until 
the end. It is good practice to work with one more place than needed in the answer, 
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when the information is available. In computations involving a large number of terms, 
or if great accuracy is desired, it is sometimes advisable to retain two or more additional 
places until the end. 

O04. Rounding off.—In rounding off numbers to the number of places desired, one 
should take the nearest value. Thus, the number 6.5049 is rounded to 6.505, 6.50, 
6.5, or 7, depending upon the number of places desired. If the number to be rounded 
off ends in 5, the nearer even number is taken. Thus, 1.55 and 1.65 are both rounded 
to 1.6. Likewise, 12.750 is rounded to 12.8 if only one decimal place is desired. How- 
ever, 12.749 is rounded to 12.7. That is, 12.749 is not first rounded to 12.75 and then 
to 12.8, but the entire number is rounded in one operation. When a number ends in 
5, the computation can sometimes be carried to additional places to determine whether 
the correct value is more or less than 5. 

O05. Reciprocals.—The reciprocal of a number is 1 divided by that number. The 
reciprocal of a fraction is obtained by interchanging the numerator and denominator. 
Thus, the reciprocal of % is %. A whole number may be considered a fraction with 1 
as the denominator. Thus, 54 is the same as °%, and its reciprocal is 4. Division 
by a number produces the same result as multiplying by its reciprocal, or vice versa. 
Thus, 12--2=12X%=6, and 12X2=12+-4%=24. 

O06. Addition—When two or more numbers are to be added, it is generally most 
convenient to write them in a column, with the decimal points in line. Thus, if 31.2, 
0.8874, and 168.14 are to be added, this may be indicated by means of the addition 
sign (+): 31.2+0.8874+168.14=200.2. But the addition can be performed more 
conveniently by arranging the numbers as follows: 


31.2 
0. 8874 
168. 14 
200. 2. 


The answer is given only to the first decimal place, because the answer is no more 
accurate than the least precise number among those to be added, as indicated previously. 
Often it is preferable to state all numbers in a problem to the same precision before 
starting the addition, although this may introduce a small error, as indicated in article 


Os: 


If there are no decimals, the last digit to the right is aligned: 


166 

2 
96,758 
96,926. 


Numbers to be added should be given to the same absolute accuracy, when available, 
to avoid a false impression of accuracy in the result. Consider the following: 


186,000 
71,832 
9,614 
728 
268, 174. 
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The answer would imply an accuracy to six places. If the first number given is accurate 
to only three places, or to the nearest 1,000, the answer is not more accurate, and 
hence the answer should be given as 268,000. Approximately the same answer would 
be obtained by rounding off at the start: 


186,000 
72,000 
10,000 

1,000 

269,000. 


If numbers are added arithmetically, their absolute values are added without 
regard to signs; but if they are added algebraically, due regard is given to signs. If 
two numbers to be added algebraically have the same sign, their absolute values are 
added and given their common sign. If two numbers to be added algebraically have 
unlike signs, the smaller absolute value is subtracted from the larger, and the sign of 
the value having the larger absolute value is given to the result. Thus, if +8 and —7 
are added arithmetically, the answer is 15, but if they are added algebraically, the 
answer is +1. 

An answer obtained by addition is called a sum. 

O7. Subtraction is the inverse of addition. Stated differently, the addition of a 
negative number is the same as the subtraction of a positive number. That is, if a 
number is to be subtracted from another, the sign (+ or —) of the subtrahend (the 
number to be subtracted) is reversed and the result added algebraically to the minuend 
(the number from which the subtrahend is to be subtracted). Thus, 6—4=2. This 
may be written +6—(+4)=+2, which yields the same result as +6+ (—4). For 
solution, larger numbers are often conveniently arranged in a column with decimal 
points in a vertical column, as in addition. Thus, 3,728.41—1,861.16 may be written 


(+)3,728.41 
(+)1,861.16 (subtract) 
(+)1,867.25 

This is the same as 
(+)3,728.41 
(—)1,861.16 (add algebraically) 
(+)1,867.25 


The rule of sign reversal applies likewise to negative numbers. Thus, if —3 is 
to be subtracted from +5, this may be written +5 — (—3)=54+3=8. 

In the algebraic addition of two numbers of opposite sign (numerical subtraction) 
the smaller number is subtracted from the larger and the result is given the sign of 
i ae cee Thus, +7—4=+3, and —7+4=—~—38, which is the same as 

In navigation, numbers to be numerically subtracted are usually marked (—) 
and those to be numerically added are marked (+) or the sign is not indicated. Howeeen 
vas a sign is part of a designation, and the reverse process is to be used, the aoe 

reversed”’ (rev.) is written after the number. Thus, if GMT is known and ZT in the 
(+)5 zone is to be found (by subtraction), the problem may be written: 
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GMT 1754 
ZD (+)5__ (rev.) 
ZT 1254 


The symbol ~ indicates that an absolute difference is required without regard 
to sign of the answer. Thus, 28~13=15, and 13~28=15. In both of these solutions 
13 and 28 are positive and 15 is an absolute value without sign. If the signs or names 
of both numbers are the same, either positive or negative, the smaller is subtracted 
from the larger, but if they are of opposite sign or name, they are numerically added. 
Thus, (+)16~(+)21=5 and (—)16~(—)21=5, but (+)16~(—)21=37 and (—)16~ 
(+)21=37. Similarly, the difference of latitude between 15°N and 20°N, or be- 
tween 15°S and 20°S, is 5°, but the difference of latitude between 15°N and 
20°S, or between 15°S and 20°N, is 35°. If motion from one latitude to another is 
involved, the difference may be given a sign to indicate the direction of travel, or the 
location of one place with respect to another. Thus, if B is 50 miles west of A, and CO 
is 125 miles west of A, B and C are 75 miles apart regardless of the direction of travel. 
However, B is 75 miles east of C, and Cis 75 miles west of B. When direction is indicated, 
an algebraic difference is given, rather than an absolute difference, and the symbol ~ 
is not appropriate. 

It is sometimes desirable to consider all addition and subtraction problems as 
addition, with negative signs (—) given before those numbers to be subtracted, so 
that there can be no question of which process is intended. The words “add” and 
“subtract”? may be used instead of signs. In navigation, ‘‘names’”’ (usually north, 
south, east, and west) are often used, and the relationship involved in a certain problem 
may need to be understood to determine whether to add or subtract. Thus, LHA= 
GHA—A (west) and LHA=GHA-+ X(east). This is the same as saying LHA=GHA—»A 
if west longitude is considered positive, for in this case, LHA=GHA—(—)) or LHA= 
GHA-+\ in east longitude, the same as before. 

If numbers are subtracted arithmetically, they are subtracted without regard to 
sign; but if they are subtracted algebraically, positive (+) numbers are subtracted 
and negative (—) numbers are added. 

An answer obtained by subtraction is called a difference. 

O08. Multiplication may be indicated by the multiplication sign (X), as 154 28= 
4,312. For solution, the problem is conveniently arranged thus: 


154 
(X) 28 
1232 
308 
4312. 


Either number may be given first, but it is generally more convenient to perform the 
multiplication if the larger number is placed on top, as shown. In this problem, 154 is 
first multiplied by 8 and then by 2. The second answer is placed under the first, but 
set one place to the left, so that the right-hand digit is directly below the 2. These 
steps might be reversed, multiplication by 2 being performed first. This procedure is 
sometimes used in estimating. 

When one number is placed below another for multiplication, as shown above, it 
is usually best to align the right-hand digits without regard for the position of the 
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decimal point. The number of decimal places in the answer is the sum of the decimal 
places in the multiplicand (the number to be multiplied) and the multiplier (the second 


number) : Eee 
(X) 263.9 


146943 
48981 
97962 
32654 


43086.953. 


However, when a number ends in one or more zeros, these may be ignored until the 
end and then added on to the number: 


1924 
(X) 1800 


15392 
1924 


3463200. 


This is also true if both multiplicand and multiplier end in zeros: 


1924000 
(xX) 1800 

15392 

1924 


3463200000. 


When negative values are to be multiphed, the sign of the answer is positive if an 
even number of negative signs appear, and negative if there are an odd number. Thus, 
2X3=6, 2X(—3)=—6, —-2X3=—6, —2(—3)=(+)6. Also, 2X3X8X(—2)X5= 
—480, 2X(—3) X8X(—2) X5=480, 2 (—3) X (—8) X(—2) X5= — 480, 2 (—3)X 
(—8) x (—2) X (—5) =480, and (—2)X(—3) X(—8) X (—2) X (—5) = — 480. 

An answer obtained by multiplication is called a product. Any number multiplied 
by 1 is the number itself. Thus, 125%1=125. Any number multiplied by 0 is 0. Thus, 
125 <0=0' ands 00: 

To multiply a number by itself is to square the number. This may be indicated 
by the exponent 2 placed to the right of the number and above the line as a superior. 
Thus, 15X15 may be written 15”. Similarly, 15X15X15=153, and 15X15XK15X15= 
15*, etc. The exponent (2, 3, 4, etc.) indicates the power to which a number is to be 
raised, or how many times the number is to be used in multiplicatiun. The expression 
15? is usually read “15 squared,” 15% is read ‘15 cubed” or “15 to the third power,” 
15* (or higher power) is read ‘15 to the fourth (or higher) power.’ The answer obtained 
by raising to a power is called the “square,” “cube,” etc., or the “ . . . power” of the 
number. Thus, 225 is the ‘‘square of 15,” 3,375 is the ‘cube of 15” or the “third power 
of 15,” etc. The zero power of any number except zero (if zero is considered a number) 
is 1. The zero power of zero is zero. Thus, 15°=1 and 0°=0. 

Parentheses may be used to eliminate doubt as to what part of an expression is 
to be raised to a power. Thus, —3? may mean either—(3X3)=—9 or—3X —3= 
(+)9. To remove the ambiguity, the expression may be written—(3)? if the first 
meaning is intended, and (—3)? if the second meaning is intended. 
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O9. Division is the inverse of multiplication. It may be indicated by the division 
sign (+), as 376--21=18 approximately; or by placing the number to be divided, 
376 
= 


; eon 6 e : 
approximately. The expression “9, ‘May be written 376/21 with the same meaning. 


called the dividend (376), over the other number, called the divisor (21), as 18 


Such a problem is conveniently arranged for solution as follows: 


17 

21 | 376 
a1 

166 

147 

Thy 


Since the remainder is 19, or more than half of the divisor (21), the answer is 18 to 
the nearest whole number. 

An answer obtained by division is called a quotient. Any number divided by 1 is 
the number itself. Thus, 65+1=65. A number cannot be divided by 0. 

If the numbers involved are accurate only to the number of places given, the 
answer should not be carried to additional places. However, if the numbers are 
exact, the answer might be carried to as many decimal places as desired. Thus, 
37421 =17.809523809523809523809523809523809523 .... When a series of digits 
repeat themselves with the same remainder, as 809523 (with remainder 17) in the 
example given above, an exact answer will not be obtained regardless of the number of 
places to which the division is carried. The series of dots ( .. . ) indicates a repeating 
decimal. In a nonrepeating decimal, a plus sign (+) may be given to indicate a 
remainder, and a minus sign (—) to indicate that the last digit has been rounded to 
the next higher value. Thus, 18.68761 may be written 18.6876+ or 18.688—. If the 
last digit given is rounded off, the word “approximately”? may be used instead of dots 
or a plus or minus sign. 

If the divisor is a whole number, the decimal point in the quotient is directly 
above that of the dividend when the work form shown above is used. Thus, in the 
example given above, if the dividend had been 37.6 instead of 376, the quotient would 
have been 1.8 approximately. If the divisor is a decimal, both it and the dividend 
are multiplied by the power of 10 having an exponent equal to the number of decimal 
places in the divisor, and the division is then carried out as explained above. Thus, if 
there are two decimal places in the divisor, both divisor and dividend are multiplied 
by 10?=100. This is done by moving the decimal to the right until the divisor is a 
whole number. If necessary, zeros are added to the dividend. Thus, if 3.7 is to be 
divided by 2.11, both quantities are first multiplied by 10, and 370 is divided by 211. 
This is usually performed as follows: 


1.75 
2/11 | 3/70.00 
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If both the dividend and divisor are positive, or if both are negative, the quotient 
is positive; but if either is negative, the quotient is negative. Thus, 6+3=2, 
(—6)+(—3)=+2, (—6)+3=—2, and 6+(—3)=—2. ; 

The square root of a number is that number which, multiplied by itself, equals 
the given number. Thus, 15X15=15?=225, and 225=225'/7=15. Hither the 
symbol 4/, called the radical sign, or the exponent % indicates square root. Also, 
x/, or 4 as an exponent, indicates cube root. Fourth, fifth, or any root 1s indicated 
similarly, using the appropriate number. Nearly any arithmetic book explains the 
process of extracting roots, but this process is most easily performed by table, loga- 
rithms (art. 012), or slide rule (art. 015). If no other means are available, it can be 
done by trial and error. The process of finding a root of a number is called extracting 
a root. 

010. Logarithms (‘logs’) provide an easy way to multiply, divide, raise numbers 
to powers, and extract roots. The logarithm of a number is the power to which a fixed 
number, called the base, must be raised to produce the value to which the logarithm 
corresponds. The base of common logarithms, (given in tables 32 and 33) is 10. 
Hence, since 10!8=63 approximately, 1.8 is the logarithm, approximately, of 63 to 
the base 10. In table 32 logarithms of numbers are given to five decimal places. 
This is sufficient for most purposes of the navigator. For greater precision, a table 
having additional places should be used. In general, the number of significant digits 
which are correct in an answer obtained by logarithms is the same as the number of 
places in the logarithms used. 

A logarithm is composed of two parts. That part to the left of the decimal point 
is called the characteristic. That part to the right of the decimal point is called the 
mantissa. The principal advantage of using 10 as the base is that any given combina- 
tion of digits has the same mantissa regardless of the position of the decimal point. 
Hence, only the mantissa is given in the main tabulation of table 32. Thus, the logarithm 
(mantissa) of 2,374 is given as 37548. This is correct for 2,374,000,000; 2,374; 23.74; 
2.374; 0.2374; 0.000002374; or for any other position of the decimal point. 

The position of the decimal point determines the characteristic, which is not 
affected by the actual digits involved. The characteristic of a whole number is one 
less than the number of digits. The characteristic of a mixed decimal (one greater 
than 1) is one less than the number of digits to the left of the decimal point. Thus, in 
the example given above, the characteristic of the logarithm of 2,374,000,000 is 9; 
that of 2,374 is 3; that of 23.74 is 1; and that of 2.374 is 0. The complete logarithms 
of these numbers are: 


log 2,374,000,000=9.37548 


log 2,374 = 3.37548 
log 23.74 = 1.37548 
log 2.374 = 0.37548. 


Since the mantissa of the logarithm of any multiple of ten is zero, the main table 
starts with 1,000. This can be considered 100, 10,1, etc. Since the mantissa of these 
logarithms is zero, the logarithms consist of the characteristic only, and are whole 
numbers. Hence, the logarithm of 1 is 0 (0.00000), that of 10 is 1 (1.00000), that of 
100 is 2 (2.00000), that of 1,000 is 3 (3.00000), etc. 
ay The characteristic of the logarithm of a number less than 1 is negative. However, 
it is usually more conveniently indicated in a positive form, as follows: the characteristic 
is found by subtracting the number of zeros immediately to the right of the decimal 
point from 9 (or 19, 29, ete.) and following this by —10 (or —20, — 30, etc.). Thus, the 
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characteristic of the logarithm of 0.2374 is 9—10; that of 0.000002374 is 4— 10; and that 
of 0.000000000002374 is S—20. The complete logarithms of these numbers are: 


log 0.2374 —=9.37548—10 
log 0.000002374 —=4.37548—10 
log 0.000000000002374 =8.37548—20. 


When there is no question of the meaning, the —10 may be omitted. This is usually 
done when using logarithms of trigonometric functions, as shown in table 33. Thus, 
if there is no reasonable possibility of confusion, the logarithm of 0.2374 may be 
written 9.37548. 

Occasionally, the logarithm of a number less than 1 is shown by giving the negative 
characteristic with a minus sign above it (since only the characteristic is negative, the 
mantissa being positive). Thus, the logarithms of the numbers given above might be 
shown thus: 

log 0.2374 = 137045 
log 0.000002374 = 6.37548 
log 0.000000000002374 = 12.37548. 


In each case, the negative characteristic is one more than the number of zeros imme- 
diately to the right of the decimal point. 

There is no real logarithm of 0, since there is no finite power to which any number 
can be raised to produce 0. As numbers approach 0, their logarithms approach 
negative infinity. 

To find the number corresponding to a given logarithm, called finding the anti- 
logarithm (‘‘antilog’’), enter the table with the mantissa of the given logarithm and 
determine the corresponding number, interpolating if necessary. Locate the position 
of the decimal point by means of the characteristic of the logarithm, in accordance with 
the rules given above. 

O11. Multiplication by logarithms.—To multiply one number by another, add 
their logarithms and find the antilogarithm of the sum. Thus, to multiply 1,635.8 by 
0.0362 by logarithms: 


log 1635.8 = 3.21373 . 
log 0.0362 = 8.55871—10 (add) 
log 59.216 =11.77244—10 or 1.77244. 


Thus, 1,635.80.0362—59.216. In navigation it is customary to use a slightly 
modified form, and to omit the —10 where there is no reasonable possibility of confusion, 


as follows: 
1635.8 log 3.21373 


0.0362 log 8.55871 
59.216 log 1.77244. 


To raise a number to a power, multiply the logarithm of that number by the power 
indicated, and find the antilogarithm of the product. Thus, to find 13.156° by 
logarithms, using the navigational form: 


13.156 log 1.11913 
x 3 (multiply) 
2277.2 log 3.35739. 
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012. Division by logarithms.—To divide one number by another, subtract the 
logarithm of the divisor from that of the dividend, and find the antilogarithm of the 
remainder. Thus, to find 0.4637+-28.03 by logarithms, using the navigational form: 


0.4637 log 9.66624 
28.03 log (—) 1.44762 (subtract) 
0.016543 log 8.21862. 


It is sometimes necessary to modify the first logarithm before the subtraction can 
be made. This would occur in the example given above, for instance, if the divisor 
and dividend were reversed, so that the problem became 28.03-0.4637. In this case 
10—10 would be added to the logarithm of the dividend, becoming 11.44762—10: 


28.03 log 11.44762—10 
0.4637 log (—) 9.66624—10 


60.448 log 1.78138. 


One experienced in the use of logarithms usually carries this change mentally, without 
showing it in his work form: 


28.03 log 1.44762 
0.4637 log (—) 9.66624 
60.448 log 1.78138. 


Any number can be added to the characteristic as long as that same number is also 
subtracted. Conversely, any number can be subtracted from the characteristic as 
long as that same number is also added. 

To extract a root of a number, divide the logarithm of that number by the root 
indicated, and find the antilogarithm of the quotient. Thus, to find /7 by logarithms: 


7 log 0.84510 (+2) 
2.6458 log 0.42255. 


To divide a negative logarithm by the root indicated, first modify the logarithm 
so that the quotient will have a —10. Thus, to find V0.7 by logarithms: 


0.7 log 29.84510—30 (-3) 
0.88792 log 9.94837—10 
or, carrying the —30 and —10 mentally, 


0.7 log 29.84510 (+3) 
0.88792 log 9.94837. 


013. Cologarithms.—The cologarithm (‘‘colog’’) of a number is the value obtained 
by subtracting the logarithm of that number from zero, usually in the form 10—10. 
Thus, the logarithm of 18.615 is 1.26987. The cologarithm is: 


10.00000—10 
(—)1.26987 
8.73013—10. 


Similarly, the logarithm of 0.0018615 is 7.26987 — 10, and its cologarithm is: 


10.00000— 10 
(—) 7.26987 —10 
273012... 
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The cologarithm of a number is the logarithm of the reciprocal of that number. 
Thus, the cologarithm of 2 is the logarithm of 4%. Since division by a number is the 
same as multiplication by its reciprocal, the use of cologarithms permits division prob- 
lems to be converted to problems of multiplication, eliminating the need for subtraction 
of logarithms. This is particularly useful when both multiplication and division are 
92.732 X 0.0137 X 724.3 

0.516 3941.1 
one might add the logarithms of the three numbers in the numerator, and subtract the 
logarithms of the two numbers in the denominator. If cologarithms are used for the 
numbers in the denominator, all logarithmic values are added. Thus, the solution 
might be made as follows: 


involved in the same problem. Thus, to find by logarithms, 


92.732 log 1.96723 
0.0137 log 8.13672 
724.3 log 2.85992 


0.516 log 9.71265 colog 0.28735 
3941.1 log 3.59562 colog 6.40438 
0.45248 log 9.65560. 


O14. Various kinds of logarithms.—As indicated above, common logarithms use 
10 as the base. These are also called Briggs’ logarithms. For some purposes, it is 
convenient to use 2.7182818 approximately (designated e) as the base for logarithms. 
These are called natural logarithms or Naperian logarithms (log.). Common loga- 
rithms are shown as logiy when the base might otherwise be in doubt. 

Addition and subtraction logarithms are logarithms of the sum and difference of 
two numbers. They are used when the logarithms of two numbers to be added or 
subtracted are known, making it unnecessary to find the numbers themselves. 

O15. Slide rule.—A slide rule is a convenient device for making logarithmic solu- 
tions mechanically. There are many types and sizes of slide rule, some designed for 
specific purposes. The most common form consists of an outer “body”’ or ‘‘frame’’ 
with grooves to permit a “slide” to be moved back and forth between the two outer 
parts, so that any graduation of a scale on the slide can be brought opposite any grad- 
uation of a scale on the body. A cursor called an “indicator” or ‘runner’ is provided 
to assist in aligning the desired graduations. In a circular slide rule the “slide” is an 
inner disk surrounded by a larger one, both pivoted at their common center. The 
scales of a slide rule are logarithmic. That is, they increase proportionally to the 
logarithms of the numbers indicated, rather than to the numbers themselves. This 
permits addition and subtraction of logarithms by simply measuring off part of the 
length of the slide from a graduated point on the body, or vice versa. Two or three 
complete scales within the length of the rule may be provided for finding squares, 
cubes, square roots, and cube roots. 

Full instructions for use of a slide rule are provided with each rule, and given in 
some mathematical texts. Properly used, a slide rule can provide quick answers to 
many of the problems of navigation. However, its precision is usually limited to from 
two to four significant digits, and should not be used if greater precision is desired. 
It is frequently used to provide a quick, approximate check on answers obtained by 
a more laborious method. 

Great care should be used in placing the decimal point in an answer obtained by 
slide rule, as the correct location often is not immediately apparent. Its position is 
usually determined by making a very rough mental solution. Thus, 2.93 8.3 is about 
3X8=24. Hence, when the answer by slide rule is determined to be “243,” it is known 
that the correct value is 24.3, not 2.43 or 243. 
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016. Mental arithmetic.—Many of the problems of the navigator can be solved 
mentally. The following are a few examples. 

If the speed is a number divisible into 60 a whole number of times, distance prob- 
lems can be solved by a simple relationship. Thus, at 10 knots a ship steams 1 mile in 


a6 minutes. At 12 knots it requires 5 minutes, at 15 knots 4 minutes, etc. As an 


example of the use of such a relationship, a vessel steaming at 12 knots travels 5.6 
miles in 28 minutes, since = = 5%=5.6, or 0.1 mile every half minute. 


For relatively short distances, one nautical mile can be considered equal to 6,000 
feet. Since one hour has 60 minutes, the speed in hundreds of feet per minute is equal 
to the speed in knots. Thus, a vessel steaming at 15 knots is moving at the rate of 
1,500 feet per minute. 

With respect to time, 6 minutes =0.1 hour, and 3 minutes =0.05 hour. Hence, 
a ship steaming at 13 knots travels 3.9 miles in 18 minutes (130.3), and 5.8 miles 
in 27 minutes (130.45). 

In arc units, 6’=0°1 and 6”=0/1. This relationship is useful in rounding off 
values given in arc units. Thus, 17°23/44”=17°23'7 to the nearest 0'1, and 17°4 to 
the nearest 0°1. A thorough knowledge of the six multiplication table is valuable. 
The 15 multiplication table is also useful, since 15°=1". Hence, 16"=16X15=240°. 
This is particularly helpful in quick determination of zone description. Pencil and 
paper or a table should not be needed, for instance, to decide that a ship at sea in 
longitude 157°18'4 W is in the (+)10 zone. 

It is also helpful to remember that 1°=4™ and 1’=4*. In converting the LMT 
of sunset to ZT, for instance, a quick mental solution can be made without reference 
to a table. Since this correction is usually desired only to the nearest whole minute, 
it is necessary only to multiply the longitude difference in degrees (to the nearest 
quarter degree) by four. 

Vectors 


O17. Scalars and vector quantities.—A scalar is a quantity which has magnitude 
only; a vector quantity has both magnitude and direction. If a vessel is said to have 
a tank of 5,000 gallons capacity, the number 5,000 is a scalar. As used in this book, 
speed alone is considered a scalar, while speed and direction are considered to constitute 
velocity, a vector quantity. Thus, if a vessel is said to be steaming at 18 knots, with- 
out regard to direction, the number 18 is considered a scalar; but if the vessel is said 
to be steaming at 18 knots on course 157°, the combination of 18 knots and 157° con- 
stitutes a vector quantity. Dvstance and direction also constitute a vector quantity. 

A scalar can be represented fully by a number. A vector quantity requires, in addi- 
tion, an indication of direction. This is conveniently done graphically by means of a 
straight line, the length of which indicates the magnitude, and the direction of which 
indicates the direction of application of the magnitude. Such a line is called a vector. 
Since a straight line has two directions, reciprocals of each other, an arrowhead is 
placed along or at one end of a vector to indicate the direction represented, unless this 
1s apparent or indicated in some other manner. 

018. Addition and subtraction of vectors.—Two vectors can be added by starting 
the second at the termination (rather than the origin) of the first. A common naviga- 
tional use of vectors is the dead reckoning plot of a vessel. Refer to figure O18. Ifa 
ship starts at A and steams 18 miles on course 090° and then 12 miles on course 060°, 
it arrives by dead reckoning at C. The line AB is the vector for the first run, and 
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BC is the vector for the second. C 
Point C is the position found 
by adding vectors AB and BC. 
The vector AQ, in this case the A 


course and distance made good, is ri ‘eae 6, 

the resultant. Its value, both ise mate 

in direction and amount, can be ~~ pr 

determined by measurement. os ete 

Lines AB, BO, and AC are all C' 

distance vectors. Velocity vec- Fieure O18. Addition and subtraction of vectors. 


tors are used when determining 
the effect of, or allowing for, current (art. 807) or interconverting true and apparent 
wind (art. 3709). 

The reciprocal of a vector has the same magnitude but opposite direction of the 
vector. To subtract a vector, add its reciprocal. This is indicated by the broken lines 
in figure O18, in which the vector BC’ is drawn in the opposite direction to BC. In 
this case the resultant is AC’. Subtraction of vectors is involved in some current 
and wind problems. 


Algebra 


O19. Definitions.—Algebra is that branch of mathematics dealing with compu- 
tation by letters and symbols. It permits the mathematical statement of certain 
relationships between variables. When numbers are substituted for the letters, 
algebra becomes arithmetic. Thus if a=26, any value may be assigned to 6, and a 
can be found by multiplying the assigned value by 2. Any statement of equality 
(as a=2b) is an equation. Any combination of numbers, letters, and symbols (as 26) 
is a mathematical expression. 

020. Symbols.—As in arithmetic, plus (+) and minus (—) signs are used, and 
with the same meaning. Multiplication () and division (-+) signs are seldom used. 
In algebra, ab is usually written ab, or sometimes a:b. For division a6 is usually 
written FoF a/b. The symbol > means “greater than’? and < means “less than.” 
Thus, a>} means “a is greater than b,” anda = bora > b means “‘a is equal to or greater 
than b.”’ 

The order of performing the operations indicated in an equation should be observed 
carefully. Consider the equation a=b+cd—e/f. If the equation is to be solved 
for a, the value cd should be determined by multiplication and e/f by division before 
the addition and subtraction, as each of these is to be considered a single quantity in 
making the addition and subtraction. Thus, if cd=g and e/f=h, the formula can be 
written a=b+g—h. 

If an equation including both multiplication and division between plus or minus 
signs is not carefully written, some doubt may arise as to which process to perform 
first. Thus, abc or a/bXc may be interpreted to mean either that a/b is to be 
multiplied by ¢ or that a is to be divided by bXc. Such an equation is better written 
ac/b if the first meaning is intended, or a/bc if the second meaning isintended. Paren- 
theses, (_ ), may be used for the same purpose or to indicate any group of quantities 
that is to be considered a single quantity. Thus, a(6+c) is an indication that the 
sum of 6 and c is to be multiplied by a. Similarly, a+ (b—c)’ indicates that c is first to 
be subtracted from 6, and then the result is to be squared and the value thus obtained 
added to a. When an expression within parentheses is part of a larger expression 
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which should also be in parentheses, brackets, [ ], are used in place of the outer 
parentheses. If yet another set is needed, braces, { }, are used. 

A quantity written /3 ab is better written ab 3 to remove any suggestion that 
the square root of 3ab is to be found. 

021. Addition and subtraction.—A plus sign before an expression in parentheses 
means that each term retains its sign as given. Thus, a+(6+c—d) is the same as 
a+b+c—d. A minus sign preceding the parentheses means that each sign within 
the parentheses is to be reversed. For example, a—(b+e—d)=a—b—c-+d. 

In any equation involving addition and subtraction, similar terms can be com- 
bined. Thus, a+b+e+b—2c—d=a+2b—c—d. Also, a+3ab+a?—b—ab=a-+ 2ab+ 
a?—b. That is, to be combined, the terms must be truly alike, for a cannot be com- 
bined with ab, or with a’. 

Equal quantities can be added to or subtracted from both members of an equation 
without disturbing the equality. Thus, if a=6, a+2=6+2, ora+a=b+z. If z=y, 
then a+2=b+y. 

022. Multiplication and division—When an expression in parentheses is to be 
multiplied by a quantity outside the parentheses, each quantity separated by a plus 
or minus sign within the parentheses should be multiplied separately. Thus, a(6+cd— 
e/f) may be written ab+acd—ae/f. Any quantity appearing in every term of one member 
of an equation can be separated out by factoring, or dividing each term by the common 


quantity. Thus, if a=bet "b+, the equation may be written a=b (c+$—1+ 1) 


2 
Note that j= 1 and r=b. This is the inverse of multiplication: ax1=a, but 


a’ ag 
axo=a7wAlso, 47Xe=a'and ge: Thus, in multiplying a power of a number by 
a power of the same number, the powers are added, or, stated mathematically, a” xa” 
ag nites a” ee é 
=a™"t". In division, qe”, or the exponents are subtracted. If 7 is greater than m, 
a negative exponent results. A value with a negative exponent is equal to the reciprocal 
vb? @ 
. Co be) 
In raising to a power a number with an exponent, the two exponents are multi- 
plied. Thus, (a?)'=a?**=a°, or (a”)”"=a™. The inverse is true in extracting a root. 
2 B 
Thus, Va?=a' =a", or "Va" =a". 
Both members of an equation can be multiplied or divided by equal quantities 
without disturbing the equality, excluding division by zero or some expression equal 


of the same value with a positive exponent. Thus, q-t at an 
q” 


to zero. Thus, if a=b+c, 2a=2(6+c), or if z=y, ar=y(b+c) and Saal 3, Sometimes 
. cs y 

there is more than one answer to an equation. Division by one of the unknowns may 

eliminate one of the answers. 

Both members of an equation can be raised to the same power, and like roots of both 
members can be taken, without disturbing the equality. Thus, if a=b+ce, a= (6+-c)?, 
"5 ite, Ce This is not the same as a?=b’+e!. Similarly, if a=b+c, Va= 

+¢, ie: if r=y, va=Vb+c. Again, Vb-+e is not equal to Vb+4c, as a numerical 
aur e will indicate: 100=./64 +36, but 100 does not equal /64+-+/36. 
two quantities to be multiplied or divided are both positive or both negative, the 


result is positive. Thus, (+a) (+b)=ab and == a But if the signs are opposite, 
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the answer is negative. Thus, (+a) (—6)=—ab, and 5 eee also, (—a) X(+6)= 


—ab, an 
In expressions containing both parentheses and brackets, or both of these and 


braces, the innermost symbols are removed first. Thus,— a 


2 2 


023. Btsetgunt —To add or Barer two or more fractions, convert each to an 


expression having the same denominator, and then add the numerators. Thus, e+5t+ 


= j vit arte ee That is, both numerator and denominator of each 


fraction are multiplied by the denominator of the other remaining fractions. 
To multiply two or more fractions, multiply the numerators by each other, and 


also multiply the denominators by each other. Thus, 7x “x4 fe = ih 
To divide two fractions, invert the divisor and multiply. Thus, = “= td 4. 


If the same factor appears in all terms of a fraction, it can be factored out without 


ab+actad_b+e+d 


This is the same as 


changing the value of the fraction. Thus, 


ae—af — e—ff 
factoring a from the numerator and denominator separately. That is, Oe 
eee » but since a=1, this part can be removed, and the fraction appears as above. 


024. Transposition.—It is sometimes desirable to move terms of an expression 
from one side of the equals sign (=) to the other. This is called transposition, and to 
move one term is to transpose it. If the term to be moved is preceded by a plus or a 
minus sign, this sign is reversed when the term is transposed. Thus, if a=b-+c, then 
a—b=c, a—c=b, —b=c—a, —b—c=—a, etc. Note that the signs of all terms can be 
reversed without destroying the equality, for if a=b, b=a. Thus, if all terms to the 
left of the equals sign are exchanged for all those to the right, no change in sign need 
take place, yet if each is moved individually, the signs reverse. For instance, if a= 
b+c, —b—c=—a. If each term is multiplied by —1, this becomes }+c=a. 

A term which is to be multiplied or divided by all other terms on its side of the 
equation can be transposed if it is also moved from the numerator to the denominator, 


or vice versa. Thus, if ms?) then ac=b, ale fray Ca etc. (Note that a=.) The 
c abacba 1 


same result could be obtained by multiplying both sides of an equation by the same 


quantity. For instance, if both sides of a= are multiplied by c, the equation becomes 


fb and since any number (except zero) divided by itself is unity, “=1, and the 


equation becomes ac=), as given above. Note, also, that both sides of an rd aie can 
é : ; : : b earl La 
be inverted without destroying the relationship, for if a=6, = and Rag iG ae 
This is accomplished by transposing all terms of an equation. 
Note that in the case of transposition by changing the plus or minus sign, an entire 
expression must be changed, and not a part of it. Thus, if a=be+d, a—be=d, but it 
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‘s not true that a-+b—c-+d. Similarly, a term to be transposed by reversing its multi- 
plication-division relationship must bear that relationship to all other terms on its side 


ee a a 
of the equation. That is, if a=be+d, it is not true that guet or that ieee but 


ware If a=b(cd+e), then paedte. 


025. Ratio and proportion.—If the relationship of @ to 6 is the same as that of 
Cae : fall AoC 
c to d, this fact can be written a:b ::¢ :d, or [=F Either side of this equation, 5" 


is called a ratio and the whole equation is called a proportion. When a ratio is given a 
1 


: ge 
numerical value, it is often expressed as a decimal or as a percentage. Thus, if ieT 
(that is, a=1, 6=4), the ratio might be expressed as 0.25 or as 25 percent. 

Since a ratio is a fraction, it can be handled as any other fraction. 


Geometry 


026. Definitions—Geometry is that branch of mathematics dealing with the 
properties, relations, and measurement of lines, surfaces, solids, and angles. Plane 
geometry deals with plane figures, and solid geometry deals with three-dimensional 
figures. 

A point, considered mathematically, is a place having position but no extent. It 
has no length, breadth, or thickness. A point in motion produces a line, which has 
length, but neither breadth nor thickness. A straight or right line is the shortest 
distance between two points in space. A line in motion in any direction except along 
itself produces a surface, which has length and breadth, but not thickness. A plane 
surface or plane is a surface without curvature. A straight line connecting any two 
of its points lies wholly within the plane. A plane surface in motion in any direction 
except within its plane produces a solid, which has length, breadth, and thickness. Par- 
allel lines or surfaces are those which are everywhere equidistant. Perpendicular lines 

or surfaces are those which meet at right 

angles. A perpendicular may be called a 

normal, particularly when it is perpendicular 

to the tangent to a curved line or surface 
at the point of tangency. All points equi- 
distant from the ends of a straight line are 
on the perpendicular bisector of that line. 
The distance from a point to a line is the 
length of the perpendicular between them, 
unless some other distance is indicated. 

C 027. Angles.—An angle is the inclina- 

Figure 027a. An angle. tion to each other of two straight lines which 

meet at a point. It is measured by the 

arc of a circle intercepted between the two lines forming the angle, the center of 

the circle being at the point of intersection. Referring to figure O027a, the angle 

formed by lines AB and BC, measured by the arc shown, may be designated ‘angle 

B,” “angle ABC,” or “angle CBA”; or by Greek letter (app. B), as “angle a.’’ The 

first method should not be used if there is more than one angle at the point, as at G 

in figure 027b. When three letters are used, the middle one should always be that at 
the vertex of the angle, as G in figure 027b. 
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A right angle is one whose sides are perpendicular (90°). In figure 027b, angles 
AGC, BGD, CGE, and DGF are right angles. 

An obtuse angle is one greater than a right angle (90°) but less than a straight 
angle (180°). In figure 027b, angles AGD, BGE, and CGF are obtuse angles. Angle 
AGF is also obtuse if measured counterclockwise from AG to FG. 

A straight angle is one whose sides form a continuous straight line (180°). In 
figure O27b, angles AGE and BGF are straight angles. 

A reflex angle is one greater than a straight angle (180°) but less than a circle 
(360°). In figure O027b, angle AGF is reflex if measured clockwise from AG to FG. 
Actually, any two lines meeting at a point form two angles, one less than a straight 
angle of 180° (unless exactly a straight angle) and the other greater than a straight 
angle (180°). 

An oblique angle is any angle not a multiple of 90°. 

Two angles whose sum is a right angle (90°) are complementary angles, and either 
is the complement of the other. In figure 027b, angles AGB and BGO, BGC and 
CGD, CGD and DGE, and DGE and EGF are complementary. The angles need not 
be adjacent. Angles AGB and DGE, and angles BGO and EGF are complementary. 

Two angles whose sum is 
a straight angle (180°) are sup- C 
plementary angles, and either is D 
the supplement of the other. 

In figure O27b, angles AGB 

and BGE, AGC and CGE, Bis 

AGD and DGE, BGC and CGF, 

BGD and DGF, BGE and EGF, 

and AGC and DGF are supple- 

mentary. A E 

Two angles whose sum is a G 
circle (360°) are explementary 
angles, and either is the exple- 
ment of the other. The two 
angles formed when any two F 
lines terminate at a common Ficure 027b. Acute, right, and obtuse angles. 
point are explementary. 

Since angles AGB and OGD (fig. 027b) are each complementary to angle BGC, 
angles AGB and CGD are equal. Similarly, it can be shown that angle EGF is also 
equal to angle CGD (and therefore also equal to angle AGB) and also that angles B@C 
and DGE are equal to each other. Since AGC and OGE are both right angles with a 
common side, OG is perpendicular to AE. Similarly, DG is perpendicular to BF. If 
the sides of one angle are perpendicular to those of another, the two angles are either 
equal or supplementary. Also, if the sides of one angle are parallel to those of another, 
the two angles are either equal or supplementary. 

When two straight lines intersect, forming four angles, the two opposite angles, 
called vertical angles, are equal. Thus, in figure 027b, lines AZ and BF intersect at 
G. Angles AGB and EGF form a pair of equal acute vertical angles, and BGE and 
AGF form a pair of equal obtuse vertical angles. Angles which have the same vertex 
and lie on opposite sides of a common side are adjacent angles. Adjacent angles 
formed by intersecting lines are supplementary, since each pair of adjacent angles 
forms a straight angle (fig. O27b). 

A transversal is a line that intersects two or more other lines. If two or more 
parallel lines are cut by a transversal, groups of adjacent and vertical angles are formed, 
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as shown in figure 027c. In this situation, all acute 
ANE angles (A) are equal, all obtuse angles (B) are equal, 
and each acute angle is supplementary to each 

obtuse angle. 
A\ 8 A dihedral angle is the angle between two inter- 

B\A secting planes. 
028. Triangles.—A plane triangle is a closed 
Ficure 027c. Angles formed by a figure formed by three straight lines, called sides, 
transversal. which meet at three points called vertices (singular 
vertex). The vertices are usually labeled with capital letters, and the sides with lower- 
case letters, as shown in figure O28a. 

An equilateral triangle is one with its three sides equal. An equiangular triangle 
is one with its three angles equal. When either of these conditions is present, the 
other always is, so that a triangle which is equilateral is also equiangular, and vice 
versa. 

An isosceles triangle is one with two equal sides, called legs. The angles opposite 
the legs are equal. A line which bisects (divides into two equal parts) the unequal 
angle of an isosceles triangle is the perpendicular bisector of the opposite side, and 
divides the triangle into two equal right triangles. 

A scalene triangle is one with no two sides equal. In such a triangle, no two 
angles are equal. 

An acute triangle is one with three acute angles. 

A right triangle is one with a right angle. The side opposite the right angle is 
called the hypotenuse. The other two sides may be called legs. A plane triangle can 
have only one right angle. B 

An obtuse triangle is one with an obtuse angle. 

A plane triangle can have only one obtuse angle. 

An oblique triangle is one which does not contain 
a right angle. C a 

The altitude of a triangle is a perpendicular line 
from any vertex to the opposite side, extended if 
necessary, or the length of this perpendicular line. 


A median of a triangle is a line from any vertex A C 
to the center of the opposite side. The three medians b 
of a triangle meet at a point called the centroid of the Ficure 028a. A triangle. 


triangle. This point divides each median into two parts, 

that part between the centroid and the vertex being twice as long as the other part. 
Lines bisecting the three angles of a triangle meet at a point which is equidistant 

from the three sides, and is the center of the inscribed circle, as shown in figure 028b. 

This point is of particular interest to navigators because it is the point taken as the fix 

when three lines of position of equal weight and having only random errors do not meet 

at a common point. 

! The perpendicular bisectors of the three sides of a triangle meet at a point which is 
equidistant from the three vertices, and is the center of the circumscribed circle, the 
circle through the three vertices and therefore the smallest circle which can be drawn 
enclosing the triangle. The center of a circumscribed circle is within an acute 
triangle, on the hypotenuse of a right triangle, and outside an obtuse triangle. 

__ A line connecting the mid points of two sides of a triangle is parallel to the third 
side and half as long. Also, a line parallel to one side of a triangle and intersecting the 
other two sides divides these sides proportionally. This principle can be used to divide 
a line into any number of equal or proportional parts. Refer to figure O28c. Suppose 
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it is desired to divide line AB into four equal parts. From A draw any line AC. Along 
C measure four equal parts of any convenient lengths (AD, DE, EF, and FG). Draw 
GB, and through F, #, and D draw lines parallel to GB and intersecting AB. Then 
AD’, D’E’, E’F’, and F’B are equal and AB is divided into four equal parts. 

The sum of the angles of a plane triangle is 180°. Therefore, the sum of the acute 
angles of a right triangle is 90°, and the angles are complementary. If one side of a 
triangle is extended, the exterior angle thus formed is supplementary to the adjacent 
interior angle and, therefore, equal to the sum of the two nonadjacent angles. If two 
angles of one triangle are equal to two angles of another triangle, the third angles are 
also equal, and the triangles are similar. If the area of one triangle is equal to the area 
of another, the triangles are equal. Triangles having equal bases and altitudes have 
equal areas. Two figures are congruent if one can be placed over the other to make 
an exact fit. Congruent figures are both similar and equal. If any side of one triangle 
is equal to any side of a similar triangle, the triangles are congruent. For example, 
if two right triangles have equal sides, they are congruent; if two right triangles have 
two corresponding sides equal, they are congruent. Triangles are congruent only if the 
sides and angles are equal. 

The sum of two sides of a plane triangle is always greater than the third side; 
their difference is always less than the third side. 


A 


G~C 


scribed in a triangle. FicurE O28c. Dividing a line into equal parts. 


Figure O28b. A circle in- 


If A=area, b—one of the legs of a right triangle or the base of any plane triangle, 
h=altitude, c—the hypotenuse of a right triangle, a=the other leg of a right triangle, 
and S=the sum of the interior angles: 


Area of plane triangle: a=” 


Length of hypotenuse of plane right triangle: c=ya?+6? 
Sum of interior angles of plane triangle: S=180°. 


029. Polygons.—A polygon is a closed plane figure made up of three or more 
straight lines called sides. A polygon with three sides is a triangle, one with four sides 
is a quadrilateral, one with five sides is a pentagon, one with six sides is a hexagon, 
and one with eight sides is an octagon. An equilateral polygon has equal sides. An 
equiangular polygon has equal interior angles. A regular polygon is both equilateral 
and equiangular. As the number of sides of a regular polygon increases, the figure 
approaches a circle. 

A trapezoid is a quadrilateral with one pair of opposite sides parallel and the other 
pair not parallel. A parallelogram is a quadrilateral with both pairs of opposite sides 
parallel. Any side of a parallelogram, or either of the parallel sides of a trapezoid, 
is the base of the figure. The perpendicular distance from the base to the opposite 
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side is the altitude. A rectangle is a parallelogram with four right angles. : (if any 
one is a right angle, the other three must be, also.) A square is a rectangle with equal 
sides. A rhomboid is a parallelogram with oblique angles. A rhombus is a rhomboid 
with equal sides. 

The sum of the exterior angles of a convex polygon (one having no interior reflex 
angles), made by extending each side in one direction only (consistently), is 360°. 

A diagonal of a polygon is a straight line connecting any two vertices which are 
not adjacent. The diagonals of a parallelogram bisect each other. 

The perimeter of a polygon is the sum of the lengths of its sides. 

If A=area, s=the side of a square, a= that side of a rectangle adjacent to the base 
or that side of a trapezoid parallel to the base, b=the base of a quadrilateral, h=the 
altitude of a parallelogram or trapezoid, S=the sum of the angles of a polygon, and 
n=the number of sides of a polygon: 


Area of square: A=s? 
Area of rectangle: A=ab 
Area of parallelogram: A=bh 


Area of trapezoid: Ati 


Sum of angles in convex polygon: S=(n—2) 180°. 


030. Circles.—A circle is a plane, closed curve, all points of which are equidistant 

from a point within, called the center ((, fig. 030) ; or the figure formed by such a curve. 

A The line forming the circle is called the cir- 

J cumference. The length of this line is the 

perimeter, although the term “circumfer- 

ence’”’ is often used with this meaning. An 

arc is part of a circumference. A major arc 

is more than a semicircle (180°), a minor 

arc is less than a semicircle (180°). A semi- 

circle is half a circle (180°), a quadrant is 

a quarter of a circle (90°), a quintant is a 

fifth of a circle (72°), a sextant is a sixth of 

e a circle (60°), an octant is an eighth of a 

circle (45°). Some of these names have been 

applied to instruments used by navigators 

| for measuring altitudes of celestial bodies 

because of the part of a circle originally used 

M for the length of the arc of the instrument. 

Ficure 030. Elements of a circle. Concentric circles have a common center. 

A radius (plural radii) or semidiameter 

is a straight line connecting the center of a circle with any point on its circumfer- 
ence. In figure O30, CA, CB, CD, and CE are radii. 

A diameter of a circle is a straight line passing through its center and terminating 
at opposite sides of the circumference, or two radii in opposite directions (BCD, fig. 
030). It divides a circle into two equal parts. The ratio of the length of the circum- 
ference of any circle to the length of its diameter is 3.14159-+, or w (the Greek letter pi), 
a relationship that has many useful applications. 

A sector is that part of a circle bounded by two radii and an are. In figure O30, 
BCE, ECA, ACD, BCA, and ECD are sectors. The angle formed by two radii is called 
a central angle. Any pair of radii divides a circle into sectors, one less than a semicircle 
(180°) and the other greater than a semicircle (unless the two radii form a diameter). 


H 
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A chord is a straight line connecting any two points on the circumference of a 
circle (FG, GN in fig. 030). Chords equidistant from the center of a circle are equal 
in length. 

A segment is that part of a circle bounded by a chord andthe intercepted arc 
(FGMF, NGMN in fig. 030). A chord divides a circle into two segments, one less 
than a semicircle (180°), and the other greater than a semicircle (unless the chord is a 
diameter). A diameter perpendicular to a chord bisects it, its arc, and its segments. 
Either pair of vertical angles formed by intersecting chords has a combined number 
of degrees equal to the sum of the number of degrees in the two arcs intercepted by 
the two angles. 

An inscribed angle is one whose vertex is on the circumference of a circle and 
whose sides are chords (/GN in fig. 030). It has half as many degrees as the arc it 
intercepts. Hence, an angle inscribed in a semicircle is a right angle if its sides ter- 
minate at the ends of the diameter forming the semicircle. 

A secant of a circle is a line intersecting the circle, or a chord extended beyond 
the circumference (AZ in fig. 030). 

A tangent to a circle is a straight line, in the plane of the circle, which has only one 
point in common with the circumference (HJ in fig. 030). A tangent is perpendicular 
to the radius at the point of tangency (A in fig. 030). The two tangents from a point 
to opposite sides of a circle are equal in length, and a line from the point to the center 
of the circle bisects the angle formed by the two tangents. An angle formed outside a 
circle by the intersection of two tangents, a tangent and a secant, or two secants has 
half as many degrees as the difference between the two intercepted arcs. An angle 
formed by a tangent and a chord, with the apex at the point of tangency, has half as 
many degrees as the arc it intercepts. A common tangent is one tangent to more than 
one circle. Two circles are tangent to each other if they touch at one point only. 
If of different sizes, the smaller circle may be either inside or outside the larger one. 

Parallel lines intersecting a circle intercept equal arcs. 

If A=area; r=radius; d=diameter; C=circumference; s=linear length of an arc; 
a=angular length of an arc, or the angle it subtends at the center of a circle, in degrees; 
8= angular length of an arc, or the angle it subtends at the center of a circle, in radians; 
rad=radians (art. 038), and sin=sine (art. O39): 

md? 


Area of circle: TA eres 


Circumference of circle: C=2ar=rd=2r7r rad 
ara. t B Ts 
S60 “nore 2 
r?(B—sin a) 
2 


Area of sector: A= 


Area of segment: A= 


031. Polyhedrons.—A polyhedron is a solid having plane sides or faces. 

A cube is a polyhedron having six square sides. 

A prism is a solid having parallel, similar, equal, plane geometric figures as bases, 
and parallelograms as sides. By extension, the term is also applied to a similar solid 
having nonparallel bases, and trapezoids or a combination of trapezoids and paral- 
lelograms as sides. The axis of a prism is the straight line connecting the centers of its 
bases. A right prism is one having bases perpendicular to the axis. The sides of a 
right prism are rectangles. A regular prism is a right prism having regular polygons 
as bases. The altitude of a prism is the perpendicular distance between the planes of 
its bases. In the case of a right prism, it is measured along the axis. 
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A pyramid is a polyhedron having a polygon as one end, the base; and a point, the 
apex, as the other; the two ends being connected by a number of triangular sides or 
faces. The axis of a pyramid is the straight line connecting the apex and the center of 
the base. A right pyramid is one having its base perpendicular to its axis. A regular 
pyramid is a right pyramid having a regular polygon as its base. The altitude of a 
pyramid is the perpendicular distance from its apex to the plane of its base. A trun- 
cated pyramid is that portion of a pyramid between its base and a plane intersecting 
all of the faces of the pyramid. 

If A—area, s=edge of a cube or slant height of a regular pyramid (from the center 
of one side of its base to the apex), V=volume, a=side of a polygon, h=altitude, P= 
perimeter of base, n=number of sides of polygon, B=area of base, and r= perpendicular 
distance from the center of a side of a polygon to the center of the polygon: 


Cube: 
Area of each face: A=s? 
Total area of all faces: A=6s? 
Volume: V=s? 


Regular prism: 


Area of each face: A=ah 
Total area of all faces: A= Ph=nah 


Area of each base: B = 
Total area of both bases: A=nar 
Volume: V= Bea" 
Regular pyramid: 
Area of each face: A=5 
Total area of all faces: A="> 
Area of base: B="> 
Volume: yaa ne 


032. Cylinders.—A cylinder is a solid having two parallel plane bases bounded 
by closed congruent curves, and a surface formed by an infinite number of parallel 
lines, called elements, connecting similar points on the two curves. A cylinder is 
similar toa prism, but with a curved lateral surface, instead of a number of flat sides 
connecting the bases. The axis of a cylinder is the straight line connecting the centers 
of the bases. A right cylinder is one having bases perpendicular to the axis. A circular 
cylinder 1s one having circular bases. The altitude of a cylinder is the perpendicular 
distance between the planes of its bases. The perimeter of a base is the length of the 
curve bounding it. 

If A=area, P=perimeter of base, h=altitude, r=radius of a circular base, B= 
area of base, and V=volume, then for a right circular cylinder: 


Lateral area: A= Ph=2nrh, 
Area of each base: B= ar? 
Total area, both bases: A=2ar? 
Volume: V=Bh=nrr’h. 
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033. Cones.—A cone is a solid having a plane base bounded by a closed curve, 
and a surface formed by lines, called elements, from every point on the curve to a 
common point called the apex. A cone is similar to a pyramid, but with a curved 
surface connecting the base and apex, instead of a number of flat sides. The axis of a 
cone is the straight line connecting the apex and the center of the base. A right cone 
is one having its base perpendicular to its axis. A circular cone is one having a circular 
base. The altitude of a cone is the perpendicular distance from its apex to the plane of 
its base. A frustum of a cone is 
that portion of the cone between 
its base and any parallel plane in- 
tersecting all elements of the cone. 
A truncated cone is that portion of 
a cone between its base and any 
nonparallel plane which intersects 
all elements of the cone but does 
not intersect the base. 

If A=area, r=radius of base, 
s=slant height or length of element, 
B=area of base, A=altitude, and 
V=volume, then for a right circular 
cone: 


Lateral area: A=ars 
Area of base: B=ar? 
Slant height: s= j7?+h? 


Bh xl 
Volume: Vises 3 


034. Conic sections.—If a right 
circular cone of indefinite extent is 
intersected by a plane perpendicular 
to the axis of the cone (AB, fig. 
O34a), the line of intersection of the 
plane and the surface of the cone is 
a circle, discussed in article 030. 

If the intersecting plane of fig- 
ure O34a is tilted to some position 
such as CD, the intersection is an 
ellipse or flattened circle, figure 
034b. The longest diameter of an 
ellipse is called its major axis, and 
half of this is its semimajor axis, a. 
The shortest diameter of an ellipse Ficure 034a. Conic sections. 
is called its minor axis, and half of 
this is its semiminor axis, b. Two points, / and F’, called foci (singular focus) or 
focal points, on the major axis are so located that the sum of their distances from any 
point P on the curve is equal to the length of the major axis. That is, PP+PF’=2a 


c : 
(fig. 034b). The eccentricity (e) of an ellipse is equal to @ where c is the distance from 


the center to one of the foci (ce=CF=CF’). It is always greater than 0 but less than 1. 
If the intersecting plane of figure 034a is parallel to one element of the cone, as 
at EF, the intersection is a parabola, figure 034c. Any point P on a parabola is equi- 
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P distant from a fixed point F, called the focus or 
focal point, and a fixed straight line, AB, called the 
directrix. Thus, for any point P, PF=PE. The 
point midway between the focus F' and the directrix 
AB is called the vertex, V. The straight line 


A 


Figure O34b. An ellipse. 


through F and V is called the axis, CD. 
This line is perpendicular to the directrix 
AB. The eccentricity (e) of a parabola is 1. 
If the elements of the cone of figure 
O34a are extended to form a second cone 
having the same axis and apex but extending 
in the opposite direction, and the intersecting 
plane is tilted beyond the position forming a 
parabola, so that it intersects both curves, 
as at GH, the intersections of the plane with 
the cones is a hyperbola, figure 034d. There 
are two intersections or branches of a hyper- 
bola, as shown. At any point P on either 
branch, the difference in the distance from 
two fixed points called foci or focal points, B 
F and F’, is constant and equal to the short- Figure 034c. A parabola. 


Figure 034d. A hyperbola. 


est distance between the two branches That i 
1. ‘ WO : at is, PF—PF’=2a (fig. ; 
straight line through F' and F’ is called the axis. The eccentricity rarer UR 
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ale 
is the ratio — q Lig: 034d). It is always greater than 1. Each branch of a hyperbola 


ean tee ae ever closer to, but never reaches, a pair of intersecting straight lines, AB 
and CD, called asymptotes. These intersect at G. 

The various conic sections bear an eccentricity relationship to each other. The 
eccentricity of a circle is 0, that of an ellipse is greater than 0 but less than 1, that of a 
parabola or straight line (a limiting case of a parabola) is 1, and that of a lyperbola 
is greater than 1. 

If e=eccentricity, d=area, a=semimajor axis of an ellipse or half the shortest 
distance between the two branches of a hyperbola, b=the semiminor axis of an ellipse, 
and c=the distance between the center of an ellipse and one of its focal points or the 
distance between the focal point of a hyperbola and the intersection of its asymptotes: 


Circle: 
Eccentricity: e=0 
Other relationships given in article O30. 


Ellipse: 
Area: A= ab 


= c 
Eccentricity: e=7) greater than 0, but less than 1. 


Parabola: 
Eccentricity: e=1. 


Hyperbola: 


Be: c 
Eccentricity: e=7) greater than 1. 


When cones are intersected by some surface other than a plane, as the curved 
surface of the earth, the resulting sections do not follow the relationships given above, 
the amount of divergence therefrom depending upon the individual circumstances. 
Thus, a “hyperbolic” line of position (art. 1109) is not a true hyperbola. 

035. Spheres.—A sphere is a solid bounded by a surface every point of which is 
equidistant from a point within, called the center. It may be formed by rotating a 
circle about any diameter. 

A radius or semidiameter of a sphere is a straight ae connecting its center with 
any point on its surface. A diameter of a sphere is a straight line through its center 
and terminated at both ends by the surface of the sphere. The poles of a sphere are 
the ends of a diameter. 

The intersection of a plane and the surface of a sphere is a circle, a great circle 
if the plane passes through the center of the sphere, and a small circle if it does not. 
The shorter arc of the great circle between two points on the surface of a sphere is the 
shortest distance, on the surface of the sphere, between the points. Every great circle 
of a sphere bisects every other great circle of that sphere. The poles of a circle on a 
sphere are the extremities of the sphere’s diameter which is perpendicular to the plane 
of the circle. All points on the circumference of the circle are equidistant from either 
of its poles. In the case of a great circle, both poles are 90° from any point on the cir- 
cumference of the circle. Any great circle may be considered a primary, particularly 
when it serves as the origin of measurement of a coordinate. The great circles through 
its poles are called secondaries. Secondaries are perpendicular to their primary. 

A spherical triangle is the figure formed on the surface of a sphere by the intersection 
of three great circles. The lengths of the sides of a spherical triangle are measured in 
degrees, minutes, and seconds, as the angular lengths of the arcs forming them. The 
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sum of the three sides is always less than 360°. The sum of the three angles is always 
more than 180° and less than 540°. 

A lune is that part of the surface of a sphere bounded by halves of two great circles. 

A spheroid is a flattened sphere, which may be formed by rotating an ellipse about 
one of its axes. An oblate spheroid, such as the earth, is formed when an ellipse is rotated 
about its minor axis. In this case the diameter along the axis of rotation is less than 
the major axis. A prolate spheroid is formed when an ellipse is rotated about its major 
axis. In this case the diameter along the axis of rotation is greater than the minor axis. 

If A=area, r=radius, d=diameter, and V=volume of a sphere: 


Area: A=4nrr?= 1d? 


4nr° rd? 
Volume: V= art ge 
If A=area, a—semimajor axis, b>=semiminor axis, e=eccentricity, and V=volume 
of an oblate spheroid: 
C2aee Lee ) 
. = PR fy {= a ee ese EAP 
Area: A=4ra (1 315735 
a?— b? 


a’ 


Eccentricity: e= 4 
47a’*b 
3 


036. Coordinates are magnitudes used to define a position. Many different 
types of coordinates are used. 

If a position is known to be at a stated point, no magnitudes are needed to identify 
the position, although they may be required to locate the point. Thus, if a vessel is 
at port A, its position is known if the location of port A is known, but latitude and 
longitude may be needed to locate port A. 

If a position is known to be on a given line, a single magnitude (coordinate) is 
needed to identify the position if an origin is stated or understood. Thus, if a vessel 

is known to be south of port B, 

ve it is known to be on a line ex- 

tending southward from port B. 

If its distance from port B is 

known, and the position of port 

B is known, the position of the 
vessel is uniquely defined. 

If a position is known to be 
on a given surface, two magni- 
tudes (coordinates) are needed 
to define the position. Thus, if 
a vessel is known to be on the 
surface of the earth, its position 
can be identified by means of 
latitude and longitude. Lati- 
tude indicates its angular dis- 
tance north or south of the 
equator, and longitude its an- 
gular distance east or west of 
the prime meridian. 

If nothing is known regard- 
ing a position other than that 


Volume: V= 


FiGuRE O36a. Rectangular coordinates. 
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it exists in space, three magnitudes (coordinates) are needed to define its position. 
Thus, the position of a submarine may be defined by means of latitude, longitude, 
and depth below the surface. 

Each coordinate requires an origin, either stated or implied. If a position is known 
to be on a given plane, it might be defined by means of its distance from each of two 
intersecting lines, called axes. Thus, in figure 036a the position of point A can be 
defined by stating that it is x units to the right of line OY and y units upward from line 
OX. These are called rectangular coordinates. The coordinate along OY is called the 
ordinate, and the coordinate along OX is called the abscissa. Point O is the origin, and 
lines OX and OY the axes (called the X and Y axes, respectively). Point A is at position 
z,y. Ifthe axes are not perpendicular but the lines z and y are drawn parallel to the axes, 
oblique coordinates result. Either type are Cartesian coordinates. A three-dimensional 
system of Cartesian coordinates, with X, Y, and Z axes, is called space coordinates. 

Another system of plane coordinates in common usage consists of the direction 
and distance from the origin (called the pole), as shown in figure O36b. A line extending 
in the direction indicated is called a radius vector. Direction and distance from a 
fixed point constitute polar coordinates, sometimes called the rho- (the Greek p, to 
indicate distance) theta (the Greek @, to indicate di- 
rection) system. Navigators more commonly call it 
the “‘bearing-distance’’ system. An example of its 
use is with respect to a radar PPI (art. 1208)- 

Spherical coordinates are used to define a posi- 
tion on the surface of a sphere or spheroid by indi- 
cating angular distance from a primary great circle 
and a reference secondary great circle. Familiar 
examples are latitude and longitude, altitude and 
azimuth, and declination and hour angle. 


Trigonometry 


037. Definitions.—Trigonometry is that branch  Ficure O36b. Polar coordinates. 
of mathematics dealing with the relations among the 
angles and sides of triangles. Plane trigonometry is that. branch dealing with plane 
triangles, and spherical trigonometry is that branch dealing with spherical triangles. 

O38. Angular measure.—A circle may be divided into 360 degrees (°), which is 
the angular length of its circumference. Each degree may be divided into 60 min- 
utes (7), and each minute into 60 seconds (”). The angular length of an arc is usually 
expressed in these units. By this system a right angle or quadrant has 90° and a straight 
angle or semicircle 180°. In marine navigation, altitudes, latitudes, and longitudes are 
usually expressed in degrees, minutes, and tenths (27°14/4). Azimuths are usually 
expressed in degrees and tenths (164°7). The system of degrees, minutes, and seconds 
indicated above is the sexagesimal system. In the centesimal system, used chiefly in 
France, the circle is divided into 400 centesimal degrees (sometimes called grades) 
each of which is divided into 100 centesimal minutes of 100 centesimal seconds each. 

A radian is the angle subtended at the center of a circle by an arc having a linear 
length equal to the radius of the circle. A radian is equal to 5772957795131 approxi- 
mately, or 57°17'44"80625 approximately. The radian is sometimes used as a unit 
of angular measure. A circle (360°) =2z radians, a semicircle (180°) =7 radians, a right 


angle (90°)=5 radians, 1°=0.0174532925 radians approximately, 1’=0.0002908882 
radians approximately, and 1” =0.0000048481 radians approximately. 
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b 


Figure 039a. A right triangle. 


039. Trigonometric functions are the various proportions or ratios of the sides of 
a plane right triangle, defined in relation to one of the acute angles. In figure 039a, 
A, B, and C are the angles of a plane right triangle, the right angle being at C. The 
sides are a, 6, c, as shown. The six principal trigonometric functions of angle A are: 


side opposite a 


sine A=sin A= 
hypotenuse c 


side adjacent 5 


cosine A=cos A= = 
hypotenuse c 


side opposite @ 
side adjacent 6 


tangent A=tan A= 


cotangent A=cot Aside adjacent _ 6 


side opposite a 


hypotenuse c 


secant A=sec A=Fe adjacent 


hypotenuse _c 


cosecant A=cse A=— —==- 
side opposite a 


Certain additional relations are also classed as trigonometric functions: 
versed sine A~versine A=vers A=ver A=1—cos A 


versed cosine A=coversed sine A=coversine A=covers A=cov A=1—sin A 


haversine A=hav A=% ver A=% (1—cos A). 
The numerical value of a trigonometric function is sometimes called the natural 
function to distinguish it from the logarithm of the function, called the logarithmic 
function. Numerical values of the six principal functions are given at 1’ intervals in 


table 31. Logarithms are given at the same intervals in table 33. Both natural and 
logarithmic haversines are given in table 34. 
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FicuRE O39b. Line definitions of trigonometric functions. 


Various functions may be represented by lines associated with a circle, as shown 
in figure O39b. The radius of the circle is considered 1. Angle BDC=angle ECG= 
angle A. 


sin A=GE cot A=BD 
cos A=CE sec A=CH 
tan A=HF csc A=CD 
ver A= EF cov A=BUJ. 


Some relationships apply only to plane trigonometry and others to both 
plane and spherical trigonometry. Those which apply to both are called fundamental 
identities. Examples are given below. 

Of the six principal functions, the second three are the reciprocals of the first 
three. Thus, 


cos B= "sin A sec B=—=cse A 
Cc 
b c 

tan B= cot A csc B=7=sec A. 


3 1 1 
sin AZ: A esc Baa 7 

1 1 
ce A= A se eee A 

1 1 
tan OT att cot AA 

From figure 039a: 
sin B="=c0s A cot B=F=tan A 
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Since A and B are complementary, these relations show that the sine of an angle is the 
cosine of its complement, the tangent of an angle is the cotangent of its complement, 
and the secant of an angle is the cosecant of its complement. Thus, the co function 
of an angle is the function of its complement. 
040. The functions in various quadrants.—The sign (+ or —) of the functions 
varies with the quadrant of an angle. This is shown in figure 040a. In the left-hand 
diagram a radius is imagined to rotate in a counterclockwise direction through 360° 


90° 


+a 


180° 0° 270° 


270° 


Ficure 040a. Trigonometric functions in the four quadrants. Left, mathematical convention; right, 
navigational convention. 


from the horizontal position at 0°. This is the mathematical convention. In the 
right-hand figure this concept is shown in the usual navigational convention of a 
compass rose, starting with 000° at the top and rotating clockwise. In either diagram 
the angle A between the original position of the radius and its position at any time 
increases from 0° to 90° in the first quadrant (I), 90° to 180° in the second quadrant 
(II), 180° to 270° in the third quadrant (III), and 270° to 360° in the fourth quadrant 
(IV). If the values of a and 6 are considered positive in the directions they extend in 
the first quadrant (wpward and to the right) and negative in the opposite directions, 
and if ¢ is regarded as always positive, the signs of the functions can be determined 
by considering the signs of the sides involved, as shown in the following table: 


| 
Functions I II Ill IV 


sine and cosecant 

cosine and secant 

tangent and cotangent 

versine, coversine, and haversine 


++++ 
+14] 


fb 
ob 


TaBLE 040a, Signs of trigonometric functions by quadrant, 


The numerical values vary as shown in the following table and in figure O40b: 
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Functions I II III IV 
sine 0to +1 +1 tod 0 to —1 —1tod 
cosecant +o to +1 +1 to + © —o to —l —l1to —o 
cosine +1 to 0 0 to —1 —1to0 0to +1 
secant +1 to +o —o to —1 —lto—o +o to +1 
tangent 0 to + —o to 0 0 to + —o to0 
cotangent +o to 0 0 to —om +o to 0 0 to —@ 
versine 0 to +1 +1 to +2 +2 to +1 +1 to 0 
coversine +1 to 0 0to +1 +1 to +2 +2 to +1 
haversine 0 to +5 +5 to +1 +1 to +5 +5 to 0 


TABLE O40b. Values of trigonometric functions in various quadrants. 
graphically in figure O40b. 


VL = 


These relationships are shown 


= 


yuaaue® 


——_-— 


0° 90° 180° 270° 360° 


rl 


=| 


0° 90° 180° 270° 360° 


\ 
0° 90° 180° 270° 360° 


Figure O40b. Graphic representation of values of trigonometric functions in various quadrants. 
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The functions of any angle in the second, third, and fourth quadrants are numeri- 
cally equal to the same functions of some angle in the first quadrant, as follows: 


Quadrant Corresponding angle in first quadrant 
a 180°— angle 
III angle— 180° 
IV 360°— angle. 
45° 
60° 
AW 1 
ab 
l 
30° 90° 45° 90° 
V3 1 


Figure 040c. Numerical relationship of sides of 30°-60° and 45° triangles. 


Since the relationships of 30°-60° and 45° right triangles are as shown in figure 
040c, certain values of the basic functions can be stated exactly as shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Function 80° 45° 60° 


: V3 1 
cosine ABE kel 
Jame v3 


tangent aos 43 =1 | = V3 
cotangent 58 3 = 1 aoa 
secant — 43 = AD om 2 
cosecant = 2 _ 2 = V3 


TABLE 040c. Values of various trigonometric functions for angles of 30°, 45°, and 60°. 
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041. Inverse trigonometric functions.—The angle having a given trigonometric 
function may be indicated in any of several ways. Thus, sin y=2z, y=arc sin a, and 
y=sin~' x have the same meaning. The superior —1 is not an exponent in this case. 
In each case, y is “the angle whose sine is z.”’_ In this case, y is the inverse sine of z. 
Similar relationships hold for all trigonometric functions. 

042. Solution of triangles.—A triangle is composed of six parts: three angles and 
three sides. The angles may be designated A, B, and C; and the sides opposite these 
angles as a, 6, and c, respectively. In general, when three parts are known, the other 
three parts can be found, unless the known parts are the three angles of a plane triangle. 

Right plane triangles.—In a right plane triangle it is only necessary to substitute 
numerical values in the appropriate formulas representing the basic trigonometric 
functions (art. 039) and solve. Thus, if a and b are known: 


tan A=; 
B=90°—A 
c=a csc A: 
Similarly, if c and B are given: 
A=90°—B 
a=c sin A 
6—c cos A: 


Oblique plane triangles.—In solving an oblique plane triangle, it is often desirable 
to draw a rough sketch of the triangle approximately to scale, as shown in figure 042a. 
The following laws are helpful in solving such triangles: 


s a b Cc 
Law of sines: - a5; az 
f sin A sinB sin? 


Law of cosines: a?=b?+c’—2 be cos A. 


B 


A b C 


Ficure 042a. A plane oblique triangle. 
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The unknown parts of oblique plane triangles can be computed by the formulas of 
table 042a, among others. By reassignment of letters to sides and angles, these 
formulas can be used to solve for all unknown parts of oblique plane triangles. 


Known To find Formula Comments 
Z Pe we 
a, b,c A cos yn dita as Cosine law 
dans, 2 be 
: b sin A s s : 
fy DA B sin B= a Sine law. Two solutions if b>a 
G C=180°— (A+B) A+B+C=180° 
asin O ; 
c Ca oan Sine law 
asin C 
ag b-C A tan A= ance 
B B=180°—(A+(0) A+B+C=180° 
c ——— Se Sine law 
iis vt Was b ae seme Sine law 
sin A 
G C=180°—(A+ B) A+B+C=180° 
c =< a Sine law 


TABLE 042a. Formulas for solving oblique plane triangles. 


B 


A 


Ficure 042b. Parts of a right spher- 
a triangle as used in Napier’s 
rules. 
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Figure 042c. Diagram for Napier’s rules. 


Right spherical triangles can be solved with the aid of Napier’s rules, devised by 
John Napier. If the right angle is omitted, the triangle has five parts: two angles and 
three sides, as shown in figure 042b. The triangle can be solved if any two parts 
are known. If the two sides forming the right angle, and the complements of the other 
three parts are used, these elements (called ‘parts’ in the rules) can be arranged in 
five sectors of a circle in the same order in which they occur in the triangle, as shown 
in figure O42c. Considering any part as the middle part, the two parts nearest it 
in the diagram are considered the adjacent parts, and the two farthest from it the 
opposite parts. The rules are: 

The sine of a middle part equals the product of (1) the tangents of the adjacent parts 
or (2) the cosines of the opposite parts. 

In the use of these rules, the co function of a complement can be given as the 
function of the element. Thus, the cosine of co-A is the same as the sine of A. From 
these rules the following formulas can be derived: 


sin a=tan 6 cot B=sin c sin A 
sin b=tan a cot A=sin c sin B 
cos c=cot A cot B=cos a cos 6 
cos A=tan 6 cot c=cos asin B 
cos B=tan a cot c=cos 6 sin A. 


The following rules apply: 

1. An oblique angle and the side opposite are in the same quadrant. 

2. Side c (the hypotenuse) is less than 90° when a and 6 are in the same quadrant, 
and more than 90° when a and 6 are in different quadrants. 

If the known parts are an angle and its opposite side, two solutions are possible. 

A quadrantal spherical triangle is one having one side of 90°. A biquadrantal 
spherical triangle has two sides of 90°. A triquadrantal spherical triangle has three 
sides of 90°. A biquadrantal spherical triangle is isosceles and has two right angles 
opposite the 90° sides. A triquadrantal spherical triangle is equilateral, has three right 
angles, and bounds an octant (one-eighth) of the surface of the sphere. A quadrantal 
spherical triangle can be solved by Napier’s rules provided any two elements in addition 
to the 90° side are known. The 90° side is omitted and the other parts are arranged 
in order in a five-sectored circle, using the complements of the three parts farthest from 
the 90° side. In the case of a quadrantal triangle, rule 1 above is used, and rule 2 
restated: angle C (the angle opposite the side of 90°) is more than 90° when ‘A and B are 
in the same quadrant, and less than 90° when A and B are in different quadrants. If the 
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rule requires an angle of more than 90° and the solution produces an angle of less than 
90°, subtract the solved angle from 180°. 

Oblique spherical triangles. An oblique spherical triangle can be solved by 
dropping a perpendicular from one of the apexes to the opposite side, extended if neces- 
sary, to form two right spherical triangles. It can also be solved by the following 
formulas, reassigning the letters as necessary. 


Known To find Formula Comments 
__hav a—hav (b—c) 
a, b, ¢ A hav A= sin 6 sin ¢c 
oll fi 
ASBAG Bie Witten oa) S=% (A+B+O) 
Dae sin B sin C 
a, 6, C c hav c=hav (a~b)+sin a sin 6 hav C 
sin D tan C 
A tan 6S EIN tan D=tan a cos C 
B sin B= SD C sin b 
sin ¢ 
CA, B C cos C=sin A sin B cose—cos A cos B 
tan c sin H 
a tan oe ain (Bee tan H=tan A cos c 
t sin F 
b tan Ferrera tan F=tan B cos ¢ 
bees . Gye sin G cot G=cos A tan } 
a, 0, c sin (c+ @) anak Two solutions 
; sin A sin } ; 
B sin a ee Two solutions 
C sin (C+H)=sin H tan b cot a tan H=tan A cos } 
Two solutions 
a, A, B i sin’ (Ga hee A sin K cot K=tan B cos a 
cos B Two solutions 
: sin asin B 
b sin memes Two solutions 
c sin (c—M)=cot A tan B sin M tan M=cos B tan a 
Two solutions 


TABLE 042b. Formulas for solving oblique spherical triangles. 
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Calculus 


043. Definitions.—Calculus is that branch of mathematics dealing with the rate 
of change of one quantity with respect to another. 

A constant is a quantity which does not change. If a vessel is making good a 
course of 090°, the latitude does not change and is therefore a constant. 

A variable, where continuous, is a quantity which can have an infinite number of 
values, although there may be limits to the maximum and minimum. Thus, from lati- 
tude 30° to latitude 31° there are an infinite number of latitudes, if infinitesimally small 
units are taken, but no value is less than 30° nor more than 31°. If two variables are 
so related that for every value of one there is a corresponding value of the other, one of 
the values is known as a function of the other. Thus, if speed is constant, the distance 
a vessel steams depends upon the elapsed time. Since elapsed time does not depend 
upon any other quantity, it is called an independent variable. The distance depends 
upon the elapsed time, and therefore is called a dependent variable. If it is required 
to find the time needed to travel any given distance at constant speed, distance is the 
independent variable and time is the dependent variable. 

The principal processes of calculus are differentiation and integration. 

044. Differentiation is the process of finding the rate of change of one variable 
with respect to another. If x is an independent variable, y is a dependent variable, and 
y is a function of z, this relationship may be written y=f (x). Since for every value of 
zx there is a corresponding value of y, the relationship can be plotted as a curve, figure 
044. In this figure, A and B are any two points on the curve, a short distance apart. 


y. 


Fiaure 044. Differentiation. 


The difference between the value of x at A and at B is Az (delta x), and the correspond- 
ing difference in the value of y is Ay (delta y). The straight line through points A and 
B is a secant of the curve (art. 030). It represents the rate of change between A and 
B, for anywhere along this line the change of y is proportional to the change of x. 
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As B moves closer to A, as shown at B’, both Az and Ay become smaller, but at a 
different rate, and we changes. This is indicated by the difference in the slope of the 
r 


secant. Also, that part of the secant between A and B moves closer to the curve and 
becomes a better approximation of it. The limiting case occurs when B reaches A or 
is at an infinitesimal distance from it. As the distance becomes infinitesimal, both Ay 
and Az become infinitely small, and are designated dy and dz, respectively. The straight 
line becomes tangent to the curve, and represents the rate of change, or slope, of the 


iB of KS) De 
curve at that point. This is indicated by the expression oo called the derivative of y 


with respect to z. 

The process of finding the value of the derivative is called differentiation. It 
depends upon the ability to connect z and y by an equation. For instance, if y=2", 
OU nar li n=2,.97—2", and A 29, This is derived as follows: If point A on the 
curve is z, y; point B can be considered z+ Az, y+Ay. Since the relation y=2’ is true 
anywhere on the curve, at B: 


y+ Ay= (a+ Ar)?=2?+ 2xAz-+ (Az)? 


Since y=2z?, and equal quantities can be subtracted from both sides of an equation 
without destroying the equality: 


Ay=2xrAx-+ (Az)?. 


Dividing by Az: oY 20+ Az. 


As B approaches A, Ax becomes infinitesimally small, approaching 0 as a limit. There- 

Ay nent 
fore ae approaches 22 as a limit. 

This can be demonstrated by means of a numerical example. Let y=z?. Suppose 
at A, z=2 and y=4, and at B, z=2.1 and y=4.41. In this case Ar=0.1 and Ay= 
0.41, and 

Ay 0.41 _ 
Ar) 01 
From the other side of the equation: 


4.1. 


22-4-Ar=2 X2+-0.1=4.1. 


: 2 ; A : 
If Az is 0.01 and Ay is 0.0401, A= 401. If Az is 0.001, a ET UT and if Az is 0.0001, 


Ax 
“V4.0001. A imit, 2Y ich i 
Ga . As Ax approaches 0 as a limit, Xs approaches 4, which is therefore the 


‘ dy 
value ae Therefore, at point A the rate of change of y with respect to z is 4, or y is 


increasing in value 4 times as fast as z. 

An example of the use of differentiation in navigation is the Ad value in H.O. 
Pub. No. 214. This is the change of altitude for a change of 1’ of declination. In this 
case, declination is the independent variable, altitude is the dependent variable, and 
both meridian angle (H.A.) and latitude are constants. The rate of change at the 
tabulated value is desired, so that the table can be entered with the nearest tabulated 
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value of declination, and interpolation performed in either direction (either larger or 
smaller values of deckiivGlon 

045. Integration is the inverse of differentiation. Unlike the latter, however, it 
is not a direct process, but involves the recognition of a mathematical expression as 
the differential of a known function. The function sought is the integral of the given 
expression. Most functions can be differentiated, but many cannot be integrated. 

Integration can be considered the summation of an infinite number of infinitesimally 
small quantities, between specified limits. Consider, for instance, the problem of finding 
an area below a specified part of a curve for which a iethamaticnt expression can be 


Ax ( 
D 


Ficure 045. Integration. 


1 


written. Suppose it is desired to find the area ABCD of figure 045. If vertical lines 
are drawn dividing the area into a number of vertical strips, each Az wide, and if y 
is the height of each strip at the midpoint of Az, the area of each strip is approximately 
yAz; and the approximate total area of all strips is the sum of the areas of the indi- 


vidual strips. This may be written pas yAx, meaning the sum of all yAz values between 


z, and z,. The symbol >} is the Grek letter sigma, the equivalent of the English S. 
If Az is made progressively smaller, the sum of the small areas becomes ever closer to 
the true total area. If Ar becomes infinitely small, the summation expression is written 


if i ydz, the symbol dz denoting an infinitely small Az. The symbol ]> called the 
‘‘ntegral sign,” is a distorted S. 


An expression such as fs ydz is called a definite integral because limits are 
zy 


specified (x, and z,). If limits are not specified, as in if ydz, the expression is called 


an indefinite integral. 

A navigational application of integration is the finding of meridional parts, table 5. 
The rate of change of meridional parts with respect to latitude changes progressively. 
The formula given in the explanation of the table is the equivalent of an integral repre- 
senting the sum of the meridional parts from the equator to any given latitude. 
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046. Differential equations.—An expression such as dy or dz is called a differential. 
An equation involving a differential or a derivative is called a differential equation. 


As shown in article 044, if y=2?, 2 =2zr. Neither dy nor dz is a finite quantity, 


but both are limits to which Ay and Az approach as they are made progressively smaller. 


Therefore A is merely a ratio, the limiting value of mo and not one finite number 


divided by another. However, since the ratio is the same as would be obtained by 
using finite quantities, it is possible to use the two differentials dy and dz independently 
in certain relationships. Differential equations involve such relationships. 


APPENDIX P 
INTERPOLATION 


Pl. Introduction.—If one quantity varies with changing values of a second 
quantity, and the mathematical relationship of the two is known, a curve can be 
drawn to represent the values of one corresponding to various values of the other. 
To find the value of either quantity corresponding to a given value of the other, one 
finds that point on the curve defined by the given value, and reads the answer on the 
scale relating to the other quantity. This assumes, of course, that for each value of 
one quantity, there is only one value of the other quantity. 

Information of this kind can also be tabulated. Each entry represents one point 
on the curve. The finding of a value between tabulated entries is called interpolation. 
The extending of tabulated values to find values beyond the limits of the table is called 
extrapolation. 

Thus, the Nautical Almanac tabulates values of declination of the sun for each 
hour of Greenwich mean time. The finding of declination for a time between two 
whole hours requires interpolation. Since there is only one entering argument (in this 
case GMT), single interpolation is involved. 

Table 19 gives the distance traveled in various times at certain speeds. In this 
table there are two entering arguments. If both given values are between tabulated 
values, double interpolation is needed. 

In H.O. Pub. No. 214, azimuth angle varies with a change in any of the three 
variables latitude, declination, and meridian angle. With intermediate values of all 
three, triple interpolation is needed. 

Interpolation can sometimes be avoided. A table having a single entering argu- 
ment can be arranged as a critical table. An example is the dip (height of eye) correc- 
tion on the inside front cover of the Nautical Almanac. In such a table limiting values 
of the entering argument are given. Another way of avoiding interpolation would be 
to include every possible entering argument. If this were done for H.O. Pub. No. 214, 
interpolation being eliminated for declination only, and assuming declination values 
to 0/1, the number of volumes would be increased from nine to more than 5,000. If 
interpolation for meridian angle and latitude, to 0/1, were also to be avoided, a total 
of more than 1,800,000,000 volumes would be needed. A more practical method is 
to select an assumed position to avoid the need for interpolation for two of the vari- 
ables. For stars, which change declination slowly, interpolation for the third argu- 
ment can be avoided by using values for the declination of each body in the prepara- 
tion of the table, as in H.O. Pub. No. 249, volume I. Another way of avoiding inter- 
polation is to portray the information graphically. Still another way is to solve the 
appropriate equation each time a value is needed. 

Notwithstanding all these available devices, the need for interpolation is frequently 
encountered in navigation. The person who thoroughly understands it is least likely 
to make mistakes in its use. 

P2. Single interpolation—The accurate determination of intermediate values 
requires knowledge of the nature of the change between tabulated values. The simplest 
relationship is linear, the change in the tabulated value being directly proportional to 
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the change in the entering argument. Thus, if a vessel is proceeding at 15 knots, the 
distance traveled is directly proportional to the time, as shown in figure P2a. The 


same information might be given in tabular form, as shown in table P2a. Mathemat- 
: ; 15t_ t ae f ‘ : 
ically, this relationship is written D=¢@p =], where D is distance in nautical miles, and 
t is time in minutes. . ; | 
In such a table, interpolation can be accomplished by simple proportion. Suppose, 
for example, that the distance is desired for a time of 15 minutes. It will be some 


8 
7 
Minutes | Miles 

6 
o 
20 0 0.0 
S 4 1.0 
pos 8 2.0 
3} 12 3.0 
zo 16 4.0 
D 20 5. 0 
O2 24 6. 0 

val 28 7.0 
wane eral 
7 (e) 4 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 TABLE P2a. Table of 
TIME IN MINUTES D=¢. 


t 
FicurRE P2a. Plot of Deis 


value between 3.0 and 4.0 miles, because these are the distances for 12 and 16 min- 
utes, respectively, the tabulated times on each side of the desired time. The propor- 
tion might be formed as follows: 


12 a0 
3 eC 
15|4 y |1.0 
16 4.0 
abi 
41.0 
pit O@0.75 (0.8 to nearest 0.1 mi.) 


y=3.0+7=3.0+0.8=3.8 mi. 


A simple interpolation such as this should be performed mentally. During the 


four-minute interval between 12 and 16 minutes, the distance increases 1.0 mile from 


3.0 to 4.0 miles. At 15 minutes, 4 of the interval has elapsed, and so the distance 


snenenses 4 of 1.0 mile, or 0.75 mile, and is therefore 3.0+0.8=3.8, to the nearest 
.1 mile. 
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This might also have been performed by starting with 16 minutes, as follows: 


12 3.0, 
15) 4 é WA) 
7 fe 
1 (—)z 
16 4.0 
lL. Ge 
4. 1.0 


r=(—)0.25 (—0.2 to the nearest 0.1 mi.) 
y=4.0—0.2=3.8 


Mentally, 15 is one quarter of the way from 16 to 12, and therefore the distance is % 
the way between 4.0 and 3.0, or 3.8. 


This interpolation might have been performed by noting that if distance changes 
1.0 mile in four minutes, it must change +7=0.1 mile in ano minute, or 24 seconds. 
This relationship can be used for mental interpolation in situations which might seem 
to require pencil and paper. Thus, if distance to the nearest 0.1 mile is desired for 
13™15%, the answer is 3.3 miles, determined as follows: The time 13™15° is 1™15*® (172 
approx.) more than 12™. If 1.2 is divided by 0.4, the quotient is 3, to the nearest whole 
number. Therefore, 3X0.1=0.3 is added to 3, the tabulated value for 12 minutes. 
Alternatively, 138715° is 27458 (2"8 approx.) less than 16™, and 2.8+0.4=7, and 
therefore the interpolated value is 7X0.1=0.7 less than 4, the tabulated value for 
16™. In either case, the interpolated value is 3.3 miles. 

A common mistake in single interpolation is to apply the correction (x) with the 
wrong sign, particularly when it should be negative (—). This mistake can be avoided 
by always checking to be certain that the interpolated value lies between the two 
values used in the interpolation. 

When the curve representing the values of a table is a straight line, as in figure 
P2a, the process of finding intermediate values in the manner described above is called 
linear interpolation. If tabulated values of such a line are exact (not approximations), 
as in table P2a, the interpolation can be carried to any degree of precision without 


ae ; ‘ ; é 1 & F 
sacrificing accuracy. Thus, in 21.5 minutes the distance is BAU 7 2x 1.0=5.375 miles. 


Similarly, for 29.9364 minutes the distance is 7.048 1.0=7.4841 miles, a value 
which has little or no significance in practical navigation. If one had occasion to find 
such a value, it could most easily be done by dividing the time, in minutes, by 4, since 
the distance increases at the rate of one mile each four minutes. This would be a case 
of avoiding interpolation by solving the equation connecting the two quantities. For 
a simple relationship such as that involved here, such a solution might be easier than 
interpolation. 

Many of the tables of navigation are not linear. Consider figure P2b. From 
table 29 it is found that for latitude 25° and declination 8°, same name, the variation 
of altitude in one minute of time from meridian transit (the altitude factor) is 670 
(0/1). For a limited angular distance on each side of the celestial meridian, the change 
in altitude is approximately equal to at’, where a is the altitude factor (from table 29) 
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and t is the time in minutes from meridian transit. Figure P2b is the plot of change in 
altitude against time. The same information is shown in tabular form in table P2b. 

To be strictly accurate in interpolating in such a table, one should consider the 
curvature of the line. However, in most navigational tables the points on the curve 
selected for tabulation are sufficiently close that the portion of the curve between 
entries can be considered a straight line without introducing a significant error. 
This is similar to considering the line of position from a celestial observation as a 
part of the circle of equal altitude. Thus, to the nearest 0/1, the change of altitude 
for 3.4 minutes is 0/9+(0.40/7)=0/9+0/3=1/2. The correct value by solution 
of the formula is 1/156. The value for 6.8 minutes is 4‘6 by interpolation and 4/624 
by computation. 

If the direction of curvature of the curve changes between entering arguments, 
an erroneous result might be obtained. Thus, in H.O. Pub. No. 214, the tabulated 
altitude for latitude 53° and meridian angle 0° is 89°30/0 for declination 52°30’ 
same name, and 89°00/0 for declination 54°00’ same name, the next entry. By 


N 


Min- | Altitude 
utes change 


fe) 


oa 


- 


WwW 


Ls) 


CHANGE IN ALTITUDE IN MINUTES 


CONDOR WNH OO 
PA PRWNHOSSOO 
EOD DORKH OC 


TABLE P2b. Table of 
altitude change=at?, 


FicurE P2b. Plot of altitude change=at?. where a=0°1 


TIME IN MINUTES 


linear interpolation for declination 53° same name the altitude is 89°20/0. The correct 
value is 90°00'0. Between declination 52°30’ and 53°00’ the altitude increases to 
90°00:0 and then decreases as declination increases. Such instances are infrequent in 
navigation, and generally occur at a part of the table that is not commonly used, or for 
which special provisions are made. 

P3. Double interpolation.—In a double-entry table it may be necessary to inter- 
polate for each entering argument. Table P3a is an 


DerLaaron extract from table 27 (amplitudes). If one entering 

ee argument is an exact tabulated value, the amplitude 
can be found by single interpolation. For instance, if 
2128 22220 latitude is 45° and declination is 21°8, amplitude is 


° 3 ° ° 
orl 3122+($x028 )=31°2-+0°5—3197. However, if nei- 
ie) ° 


45 31.2 oi ther entering argument is a tabulated value, double 
46 31.8 39 6 interpolation is needed. This may be accomplished 
in any of several ways: 


TABLE P3a. Excerpts from 
amplitude table. 
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le “Horizontal” method. Use single interpolation for declination for each tabulated 
value of latitude, followed by single interpolation for latitude. Suppose latitude is 
45°7 and declination is 21°8. First, find the amplitude for latitude 45°, declination 


21°8, as above, 31°7. Next, repeat the process for latitude 46°: 31°8+(2x0°8 )= 


32°3. Finally, interpolate between 31°7 and 32°3 for latitude 45°7: 31°7-+(0.7X 
0°6)=32°1. This is the equivalent of first inserting a new column for declination 
21°8, followed by single interpolation in this column, as shown in table P3b. 


| Declination Declination 
Lat. Lat. 
D125 Bie’ 29°0) 2125 21°8 22°0 
° O° | fe) ° fo} fo} O° ° 
45 Prtods. 20 Morey, 32. 0 45 ails BY 324, (0) 
46.7 =| | soit 46.7 51.6: S2er polh 
46 SiS eo ee yn) 46 Sill, & 32.6 


TaBLeE P3b. “Horizontal’’ method of double Taste P3c. ‘Vertical’? method of double 
interpolation. interpolation. 


2. ‘‘Vertical’’ method. Use single interpolation for latitude for each tabulated 
value of declination, followed by single interpolation for declination. Consider the 
same example as above. First, find the amplitude for declination 21°5, latitude 
45°7:31°2+ (0°7 X0°6)=31°6. Next, repeat the process for declination 22°0: 
32°0+ (0°7 X 0°6)=32°4. Finally, interpolate between 31°6 and 32°4 for declina- 


tion 21°8:31%6-+($X0°8 )=32°1. This is the equivalent of first inserting a new line 


for latitude 45°7, followed by single interpolation in this line, as shown in table P38c. 

3. Combined method. Select a tabulated ‘“‘base”’ value, preferably that nearest the 
given tabulated entering arguments. Next, find the correction to be applied, with its 
sign, for single interpolation of this base value both horizontally and vertically. Finally, 
add these two corrections algebraically and apply the result, in accordance with its 
sign, to the base value. In the example given above, the base value is 32°6, for declina- 
tion 22°0 (21°8 is nearer 22°0 than 21°5) and latitude 46° (45°7 is nearer 46° than 45°). 


The correction for declination is 5X (—)0°8=(—)0°3. The correction for latitude is 


0°3x (—) 0°6=(—)0°2. The algebraic sum is (—)0°3+(—)0°2=(—)0°5. The in- 
terpolated value is then 32°6—0°5=32°1. This is the method customarily used by 
navigators. 

P4. Triple interpolation.—With three entering arguments, the process is similar 
to that for double interpolation. It would be possible to perform double interpolation 
for the tabulated value on each side of the given value of one argument, and then 
interpolate for that argument, but the method would be tedious. The only method 
commonly used by navigators is that of selecting a base value and applying corrections. 
Suppose, for instance, that the azimuth angle is desired for latitude 41°83, declination 
21°9 contrary name, meridian angle 16°6 using H.O. Pub. No. 214. The base value 
(lat. 41°, dec. 22°, t 17°) is 162°6. The corrections are 


lata 41°3570:3. x (cL) 021 — 0°0 
déecs21°9: 0:2 %(—) 0fL= 0°0 
t 16°96: 0.4 x (—) 190=(—) 0%4 

Total (—) 0°4. 
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The triple interpolated value is 162°6—0°4—162°2. A convenient navigational 
form for solving this problem is shown in article 2007 and appendix Q. 

P5. Interpolation tables—A number of frequently used navigation tables are pro- 
vided with auxiliary tables to assist in interpolation. Table 32 (Logarithms of Num- 
bers) provides columns of “d’’ (difference between consecutive entries) and auxiliary 
“proportional parts” tables. The auxiliary table for the applicable difference ‘‘d”’ is 
selected and entered with the digit of the additional place in the entering argument. 
The value taken from the auxiliary table is added to the base value for the next smaller 
number from the main table. Suppose the logarithm (mantissa) for 32747 is desired. 
The base value for 3274 is 51508, and “d” is 13. The auxiliary table for 13 is entered 
with 7, and the correction is found to be 9. If this is added to 51508, the interpolated 
value is found to be 51517. ‘This is the same result that would be obtained by sub- 
tracting 51508 from 51521 (the logarithm for 3275) to obtain 13, multiplying this by 
0.7, and adding the result (9) to 51508. 

Tables 31 and 33 provide the difference between consecutive entries, but no pro- 
portional parts tables. 

In H.O. Pub. No. 214, Ad and At values are given, with ‘multiplication tables”’ 
to make the correction. The use of these tables is explained in chapter XX. The Ad 
of H.O. Pub. No. 249 (vols. II, III) is similar, except that a sign is given and interpola- 
tion is always made from the tabulated value of declination next smaller than the given 
value. This table is explained in chapter XXI. 

The Nautical Almanac ‘Increments and Corrections” are interpolation tables for 
the hourly entries of GHA and declination. The use of these tables and the interpola- 
tion tables of the Air Almanac is explained in chapter XVIII. 

The method of table 3 of using additional decimal places is still another form of 
interpolation. 

P6. Extrapolation.—The extending of a table is usually performed by assuming 
that the difference between the last few tabulated entries will continue at the same 
rate. This assumption is strictly correct only if the change is truly linear, but in most 
tables the assumption provides satisfactory results for a slight extension beyond tabu- 
lated values. The extent to which the assumption can be used reliably can often be 
determined by noting the last few differences. If the ‘‘second differences’’ (differences 
between consecutive differences) are nearly zero, the curve is nearly a straight line, 
for a short distance. But if consecutive second differences are appreciable, extrapola- 
tion is not reliable. For examples of linear and nonlinear relationships, refer to the 
first page of table 33 and compare the tabulated differences of the logarithms of secant 
(approximately linear on this page) and sine (nonlinear on this page). 

As an example of extrapolation, consider table 27. Suppose the amplitude for lati- 
tude 45°, declination 24°3 is desired. The last declination entry is 24°90. The amplitude 
for declination 23°5 is 34°3, and for declination 24°0 it is 35°1. The difference is (+) 
0-8. Assuming this same difference between declinations 24°90 and 24°5, one finds 


ot. anita oe 
the value for 24°3 is 35° 1+(5x 028 )=3526. Below latitude 50° this table is so nearly 


linear that extrapolation can be carried to declination 30° without serious error. 

For double or triple extrapolation, differences are found as in single interpolation. 

P7. General comments.—As a general rule, the final answer should not be given 
to greater precision thari tabulated values. A notable exception to this rule is the 
case where tabulated values are known to be exact, as in table P2a. A slight increase 
in accuracy can sometimes be attained by retaining one additional place in the solution 
until the final answer. Suppose, for instance, that the corrections for triple interpola- 
tion are (++) 0.2, (++) 0.3, and (—)0@..he total correction ie (+)0.2. If the total 
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correction, rounded to tenths, had been obtained from the sum of (+)0.17, (+) 0.26, 
and (—) 0.34, the correct total would have been (+)0.09=(+)0.1. The retaining of 
one additional place may be critical if the correction factors end in 0.5. Thus, in 
double interpolation, one correction value might be (+) 0.15, and the other (—)0.25. 
The correct total is (—)0.1. But if the individual differences are rounded to (+) 0.2 
and (—)0.2, the total is 0.0. 

The difference used for establishing the proportion is also a matter subject to 
some judgment. Thus, if the latitude is 17°14/6, it might be rounded to 17°2 for 
many purposes. Slightly more accurate results can sometimes be obtained by retain- 


‘ - apr Bir : 
ing the minutes, using 60 instead of 0.2. If the difference to be multiplied by this 


proportion is small, the increase in accuracy gained by using the more exact value is 
small, but if the difference is large, the gain might be considerable. Thus, if the 


difference is 0°2, the correction by using either ae or 0.2 is less than 0°05, or 0°0 to 


‘ : : 4.6. 
the nearest 0°1. But if the difference is 3°2, the value by ae is 0°8, and the value 


by 0.2 is 0°6. 

If the tabulated entries involved in an interpolation are all positive or all negative, 
the interpolation can be carried out on either a numerical or an algebraic basis. Most 
navigators prefer the former, carrying out the interpolation as if all entries were posi- 
tive, and giving to the interpolated value the common sign of all entries. When both 
positive and negative entries are involved, all differences and corrections should be 
on an algebraic basis, and careful attention should be given to sigus. Thus, if single 
interpolation is to be performed between values of (+)0.9 and (—)0.4, the difference 
is 0.9— (—0.4)=0.9+0.4=1.3. If the correction is 0.2 of this difference, it is (—)0.3 
if applied to (+)0.9, and (+) 0.3 if applied to (—)0.4. In the first case, the inter- 
polated value is (+)0.9—0.3=(+)0.6. In the second case, it is (—)0.4+038= 
(—)0.1. If the correction had been 0.4 of the difference, it would have been (—)0.5 
in the first case, and (+)0.5 in the second. The interpolated value would have been 
(+)0.9—0.5=(+)0.4, or (—)0.4+0.5=(+) 0.1, respectively. 

With practice, much of the interpolation used in navigation can be performed 
mentally, and is not customarily shown in the work forms. Notable exceptions are 
the interpolation for GHA and declination in the almanacs, and interpolation for dec- 
lination (and meridian angle and latitude, if used) in H.O. Pub. No. 214. 

Because of the variety in methods of interpolation used, solutions by different 
persons may differ slightly. 
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The use of standard work forms reduces the probability of mistakes, by relieving 
the mind of details taken care of in the forms. It also provides a permanent record 
that can be checked, and that improves the appearance of the navigator’s work book. 
The best forms to use are those which seem easiest, and provide a solution with the 
least probability of mistakes. The forms used throughout this book have been found 
effective in teaching navigation. The more commonly used ones are repeated on the 
following pages. 

The individual navigator may wish to develop his own forms to reflect his own 
personal preferences. If the addition of a line or label, or the shifting of position of 
some part of a form assists in the avoidance of mistakes, or makes the solution seem 
easier, it serves a useful purpose. The mere changing for the sake of change, on the 
other hand, may encourage mistakes. The forms of this book are the result of consider- 
able thought and the application of logic. The new navigator would do well to start 
with them, making changes only as the need arises. 

The principal change sometimes made is the placing of a sight reduction form in a 
single column so that several observations can be solved in parallel columns. Methods 
such as H.O. Pub. No. 214 (Ad only) and H.O. Pub. No. 249 lend themselves readily 
to this type solution. A solution by cosine-haversine formula and some of the “‘short’”’ 
methods of chapter X XI do not. 

In these forms, and throughout the book, the standard abbreviations and 
symbols of appendix A are used. 

The best use of a form is to first copy the entire form, then fill in all given or known 
information, and then proceed with the solution. 

In the forms, entries such as ‘‘NS” or “TA” are given to indicate that a label is 
needed. Only the applicable label should be used. Where “Local date” or “Gr. 
date’’ appears, the actual date should be used. Zeros are used to indicate the units 
to use and, in general, the number of places that should be used. The numbers given 
in parentheses are article numbers where an example is given of the solution of a 
problem by the use of the form or forms. 
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Mercator Sailing (art. 817) 


Course and distance by computation: 


L, 00°00'0 NS M, 0000.0 M1 000°00'0 EW 
L, 00°00/0 NS M, 0000.0 Xo 00°00/0 EW 
1 0°00/0 NS m 000.0 DLo 00°00/0 EW 
i 000/0 NS DLo 0000/0 EW 
DLo 0000/0 EW log 0.00000 
m 000.0 log (—)0.00000 
C NS 00°00/0 EW 7 tan 0.00000 lL sec 0.00000 
l 000/0 NS log 0.00000 
D 0000.0 mi. log 0.00000 
Cn 000°0 
Course and distance by traverse table: 
L, 00°00/0 NS M, 0000.0 , 000°00'0 EW 
L, 00°00/0 NS M, 0000.0 Az 00°00'0 EW 
Z 0°00/0 NS m 000.0 DLo 00°00‘0 EW 
L 000‘!0 NS DLo 0000/0 EW 
DLo 0000/0 EW log 0.00000 L D (000°) D (000°) 
m 000.0 log (—)0.00000 000.0 000.0 000.0 
DLo+m 0. 000 log 0.00000 00.0 000.0 000.0 
C NS00°0 EW 0.0 00.0 00.0 
Cn  000°0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
D 0000.0 mi. 000.0 000.0 000.0 


Great-circle Sailing (art. 822) 


Course and distance: 


d, 000°00/0 EW D 000°00/0 
2 000°00'0 EW coL, 00°00/0 
DLo 000°00/0 EW 1 hay 0.00000 D~coL, 00°00/0 
L, 00°00’0 NS- J cos 0.00000 Lsec 0. 00000 
L, 00°00‘0 NS- Jcos 0.00000 
Din meee 1 hav 0.00000 n hav 0.00000 
Zl 00°00/0 NS n hay 0.00000 
D 000°00/0 n hay 0.00000 Lese 0.00000 
col, 00°00/0 n hav 0.00000 
D~coL, 00°00/0 n hav (—) 0.00000 
n hav 0.00000 lLhav 0.00000 
Chom, 00020 C NS 00°00/0 EW Ihay 0.00000 
D 0000.0 mi. 
Vertex: 
iF 00°00’/0 NS 1 cos 0.00000 lL cos 0.00000 
C NS 00°00/0 EW l sin 0.00000 1 cos 0.00000 
L, 00°00’0 NS 1 cos 0.00000 l esc 0.00000 
000°00'0 EW DLo, 00°00/0 EW 1 sin 0.00000 lsin 0.00000 
D, 00°00/0 Lsin 0.00000 
De 0000.0 mi. 
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Points along the great circle: 


DLo,z 00°00/0 00°00°0 00°00‘0 00°00/0 00°00‘0 
Lcos DLo,, 0. 00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 
Itan L, 0. 06000 0. 00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 
tan L, 0.00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 0. 00000 


L, 00°00‘0NS 00°00/0NS 00°00/0NS  00°00:0NS 00°00‘0NS 
d, 000°00/0EW 000°00/0EW 000°00/0EW 000°00:0EW 000°00‘0EW 
r, 000°00/0EW 000°00/0EW 000°00/0EW 000°00‘0EW 000°00:0EW 


Correction of Sextant Altitude (arts. 1628-1632) 


Solution by Nautical Almanac: Jupiter, Saturn, 
Sun LL Moon UL Venus, Mars Star 
eee) p= gna +V,M— + J, S%— 
1G. 050 IC 0/0 IC 0/0 IC 0/0 
D 0/0 D 00 18) 0/0 de) 0‘0 
© 00/0 C 00/0 ¥x-P 0/0 w-P 0/0 
sum 00‘0 0/0 Ua2050 add’l 0/0 sum 0/0 0/0 
corr. (+)0/0 add’l 30/0 sum 0/0 O20". Veorr, (+)0/0 


hs 00°00'0 sum 00'0 00/0 — corr. (+)0°0 hs 00°00'0 
Ho 00°00'0 corr. (+) 00/0 hs 00°00/0 Ho 00°00'0 
hs 00°00!0 Ho 00°00/0 
Ho 00°00!0 
Solution by Air Almanac: 


Sun UL Moon LL Planet, Star 
cts Ones = a eee Shela 

IC 0’ Ic 0’ IC 0’ 

D 0’ D 0’ D 0’ 

R 0’ R 0’ R 0’ 

SD 00’ SD 00’ sum 0’ 0’ 
sum 0’ 00’ P 00’ corr. eau 
corr. (+) 00’ sum 00’ 0’ hs 00°00’ 

hs 00°00’ corr. (+)00’ Ho 00°00’ 

Ho 00°00’ hs 00°00’ 
| Ho 00°00’ 

Low altitude observation, sun: 

Nautical Almanac Tables 23, 24 Air Almanac 

sign sl Ole ee 

IC 0/0 Le waDaiy < IC FO? 

D 0/0 D 0/0 D 0’ 
sum 0/0 0/0 sum 0:0 0/0 sum 0’ 0’ 
corr. (+)0/0 corr. (+)0/0 corr. (+)0’ 

hs 0°00'0 hs 0°00/0 hs 0°00’ 

hr 0°00/0 hr 0°00/0 hr 0°00’ 

© 00/0 © 00/0 R 00’ 

TB AHO T 0/0 Beto? 0 
sum 0/0 0/0 B 0/0 SD 00’ 
corr. (+) 0/0 sum 00/0 00/0 sum 00’ —00’ 

hr ——_—-0°00/0 corr, (+) 00/0 corr. (+) 00’ 

Ho 0°00/0 hr 0°00/0 hr 0°00’ 

Ho 0°00/0 EO Oe Son: 


Note: Some corrections may be either (+) or (—). See text if in doubt. 
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Sight Reduction by H.O. Pub. No. 214 (art. 2008) 


Solution by Ad only and Nautical Almanac, sun observation: 


Local date Sun co 
GMT 00*00™00° Gr. date 00" 00°00/0NS d IC 0/0 
00" 00°00/0 corr. (£)0/0 (+)0 D 0/0 
00700" —0°00/0 d 00°00/0NS © 00/0 
GHA  _00°00/0 sum 00/0 0/0 
adn 00°00'0 EW corr. (+)00/0 
LHA 00°00/0 hs 00°00'0 
t 00°00‘0EW Ho 00°00/0 
d 00°00/0NS d diff. 0/0 
aL 00°00‘0NS Z NS 000°0 EW 
ht 00°00/0 Ad (+) 0.00 
corr. (+)0/0 
He 00°00/0 
Ho 00°00/0 
a 0.0TA aL 00°00'/0 NS 
Zn 000°0 ar 00°00/0 EW 
Sight Reduction by H.O. Pub. No. 249 (art. 2113) 
Solution by volume I and Air Almanac: 
Local date Name of star + $+ —- 
GMT 00°00™00° Gr. date IC 0’ 
00°00" 000°00’ 1D) 0’ 
0™00° 0°00’ R 0’ 
GHAY  000°00’ sum 0’ 0’ 
ary 000°00’ EW corr. (+) 0’ 
LAAT 000°00’ hs 00°00’ 
aL 00°00’ NS Ho 00°00’ 
He 00°00’ 
Ho 00°00’ 
a 00 TA aL 00°00’ NS 
Zn 000° ar 00°00’ EW 
Solution by volume II or III and Air Almanac: 
Local date Name of body ++) (Pes 
GMT 0000700 Gr. date TCn0% 
00°00" —000°00’ D 0’ 
0=00° 0°00’ R 0’ 
GHA 000°00” sum 0’ 0’ 
ad  000°00’ EW corr. (+) 0’ 
LHA _000°00” hs —_(00°00" 
d 00°00’ NS d diff. 00’ Ho 00°00’ 
aL 00°00’ NS 
ht 00°00’ eax (+) 00 Z NS000° EW 
corr. (+) 00’ 
He 00°00’ 
Ho 00°00’ 
a OTA aL, 00°00’NS 


Zn 000° ad 000°00’ EW 
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Solution 


GMT 
00" 
00700° 
GHAT 
r 
LHAY 
Ho 
corr. 


L 


APPENDIX Q: WORK FORMS 


Sight Reduction by Cosine-Haversine Formula (art. 2109) 


Local date 


Name of body 


0080000° Gr. date 
000°00/0 
0°00/0 
000°00/0 
000°00/0 
00°00/0 EW 
00°00/0 
00°00‘0 EW 
00°00/0NS 
00°00‘0 NS 
——— ae 
00°00/0 
00°00/0 
~ 00°00/0 


l hav 0. 00000 
l cos 0. 00000 
l cos 0. 00000 
l hav 0. 00000 


Ho 00°00‘0 
I sin 0. 00000 


l cos 0. 00000 
n hav 0. 00000 
n hav 0. 00000 
n hav 0. 00000 

l sec 0. 00000 


00°00‘0 
0.0TA 
000°0 


aL 00°00‘0 NS 
ad 00°00'0 EW 


Z NS 00°00'0 EW 


1 sin 0. 00000 


Sight Reduction of Polaris Observation (art. 2105) 


by Nautical Almanac 


Solution by H.O. Pub. No. 214 (art. 2007): 


GMT 
00° 
00™008 
GHA 
anr 
LHA 
t 

d 

L 
tab. 
corr. 


z 


Zn 


Local date 
00°00™008 Gr. date 


~ 000°00/0 


0°00‘0 


~ 000°0070 


00°00‘'0 EW 


~ 000°0070 


00°0 EW 
00°0NS 
_ 00°0NS 
000°0 
(+)020 


t diff. 0°0 
d diff. 0°0 
L diff. 0°0 


Z diff. (+) 0°0 
Z diff. (+) 0°0 
Z diff. (+) 020 


~NS 000°0 EW 


000°0 


Local date Polaris + + — 
00°00™00° Gr. date + _— IC 0/0 
000°00/0 A 00/0 D 0/0 
0°00/0 a; 0/0 v¥-P 0/0 
000°00'0 a, 0/0 sum — 0/0 
00°00/0 EW add’] 60/0 corr (+) 0/0 
000°00'0 sum 00/0 00/0 hs 00°00/0 
00°00/0 corr. (+) 00/0 Ho 00°00'0 
(+) 00/0 
00°00‘'0 N 
Azimuth 


t corr. 0°0 
d corr. 0°0 
L corr. 0° 
sum 0 
corr. 
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Solution by H.O. Pub. No. 260 or H.O. Pub. No. 261 (art. 2126): 


Local date 
GMT 00°00™008 Gr. date 
00" 000°00/0 
00™00° 0°00/0 
GHA _ 000°00/0 
ad 000°00'0 EW 
LHA 000°00/0 
t 00°00‘0 EW diff. for diff. corr. for + 
t 080070 EW 10™ (+) 00’ cst - 
d O°SONS 1 (+) 00’ 0°0 00’ 
L 00°0 NS iP (+) 00’ 0°0 00’ 
tab. 000°00’ sum 00’ 
corr. (+)0°00’ corr. 
Z NS000°00’ EW 
Zn 000°0 
Sunrise, Sunset, Twilight 
Solution by Nautical Almanac (arts. 1810, 1811): 
L 00°00/0 NS -Local date 
» 000°00/0 EW 
Sunrise Sunset 
00°NS 0000 00°NS 0000 
TI (+) 00 TI (+) 00 
LMT 0000 LMT ~~ 0000 
dx (+) 00 dA (+)00 
ZT 0000 ZT 0000 
Twilight Twilight 
00°NS 0000 00°NS 0000 
TI (+) 00 Tal) (=) 00 
LMT 0000 LMT 0000 
dx (+) 00 dA (+)00 
ZT 0000 ZT 0000 
Solution by Air Almanac (art. 1811): 
L 00°00'0 NS' Local date 
» 00°00‘!0 EW 
Sunrise Sunset 
00°NS 0000 00°NS 0000 
corr. (+) 00 corr. (+) 00 
LMT 0000 LMT 0000 
dy (+)00 dA (+) 00 
ZT 0000 (sunrise) ZT 0000 (sunset) 
dur. (—)00 dur. (+) 00 


ZT 0000 (twilight) 


ZT 0000 (twilight) 
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Moonrise, Moonset (art. 1812) 


Solution by Nautical Almanac: 


Moonrise 
00°NS 0000 Date 
TL Gy 60 
LMT (G) 0000 Date 
00°NS 0000 Date 
TI (+)00 
LMT (G) 0000 Date 
LMT (G) 0000 Date 
diff. 00 
T II (+)00 
LMT (G) 0000 Date 
LMT 0000 Date 
ddA (+)00 


ZT 0000 Date 


Solution by Air Almanac: 


Moonrise 

diff. (+)00 
00°NS 0000 
corr. (+)00 
LMT (G) 0000 
corr: E00 
LMT 0000 

dx (+)00 

ZT 0000 


L 00°00/0 NS Local date 
» 00°00/0 EW 
Moonset 
00° NS 
TI (+)00 


LMT (G) 0000 Date 
0000 Date 


00°NS 
Ds Geo 


LMT (G) 0000 Date 
LMT (G) 0000 Date 


diff. 00 

TT. (200 
LMT (G) 
LMT 

da (+)00 

om 


L 00°00/0 NS Local date 


» 000°00/0 EW 

Moonset 

diff. (+)00 

00°NS 0000 

. (+)00 
0000 
. (+)00 
0000 
(+) 00 
0000 


ZT 


0000 Date 


0000 Date 
0000 Date 


0000 Date 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


With the 1958 edition, this appendix has been completely revised to reflect changes 
in United States Government approved names and to provide ready reference to sources 
of additional information about the individual entries. With very few exceptions, the 
newly approved names are native names. This revision presented an opportunity to 
provide a world-wide listing of such names. Well-known secondary names from older 
charts and publications are listed in parentheses, following the approved name. Abbre- 
viations have been avoided wherever possible, except for the frequently used Island 
(t. or 1), Islands (1s. or 1s), and Light (1+), which are usually abbreviated, except when 
used as headings. 

The appendix contains 25 major headings (ARCTIC REGIONS). Lesser headings, 
given in boldface type (Greentand), have been chosen from both political and geographical 
subdivisions. Where desirable, a further subdivision is provided by the use of headings 
given in capitals and small capitals (sresymoy (Srromo Istanv)). Entries preceded by dashes 
follow each such capitalized heading, the dashes indicating that such entries are integral 
parts of that heading. 

All entries appearing in italics (7hwe) are listed in H.O. Pub. No. 150, World Port 
Index. All entries followed by the abbreviation Lt (Kajartalik: Lt) are listed in the appro- 
priate H.O. light list for that area. Coordinates for these two types of entries were 
obtained from the above-mentioned publications. The remaining entries and their 
coordinates were selected from charts and sailing directions. 

Where the larger political subdivision (State or nation) of a port (italic entry) is 
not otherwise apparent, this information is included as part of the entry. Because of 
changing political boundaries, geographic names or their spellings do not necessarily 
reflect recognition by the United States Government of the political status of an entry. 

Because some of the newly approved names may not be familiar to all users, both 
the approved names and the secondary names are listed in the alphabetical index. For 
this reason, the alphabetical index should be used only as an aid to locating entries in 
the main listing. Jn all cases the main listing should be referred to for positive identi- 
fication of the desired position and the approved name. 

The index has been extensively cross-indexed, particularly in the case_of trans- 
literated and hyphenated names. In some instances strict alphabetization has been 
sacrificed in the interest of logic. For example, spain, east coast ANd spain, north coast are followed 
by Spain, south coast, rather than by Spain, Port-of-. 

Each entry in the alphabetical index is identified by a four- or five-digit number 
corresponding to the numerical sequence in the main listing. Where two or more 
alphabetical entries possess identical or similar names, the general location is provided 
in parentheses, following the entry. Thus the user may easily distinguish between 
Aberdeen (Scotland) and Aberdeen (Washington). 

Entries are listed in the following geographical arrangement. 


Page Page 

NT CUICHES 10118 seen ee an LOGI |e Red: Sea. s.~ 5A. ee ee 1088 
East Coast of North America___________ 1063 | Islands of the Indian Ocean_________ 1088 
West Coast of North America___________ 1067 | South Coast of Asia : --. 1089 
ee ends ae ec ee Oe ee 1069" |eIndonesia..- 09-4. - ms See ee 1090 

TIGIGS Beye ee ee ee 107 i 

East Coast of South IAIN eCTICR eee inet eee ae Lies |. Ore: Hee 
West Coast of South America.._________ 1073 isha RR pom ini 5 rng es 
Islands of the Atlantic Ocean.___.__._._. 1073 | New Zealand -_----..--.-------------- 1094 
Britishalslednt Sue. ae | 1074 | Hast Coast of Asia______....-_-_-_.--- 1094 
West Coast of Europe... 22 2c, LOZG uae eDoU = =a re eee 1096 
Mediterranean and Black Seas__________ fost | Phulippines...4.. 322 2ee ee ee eee 1098 
a. Gone o Africa oh. Ee re 1086 | Lesser Islands of the Pacific. ___________ 1099 
E¥st OG ES Gl AGN LOS (i) CAT tar Chica een eee eee anne 1100 
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ARCTIC REGIONS 


Index 


Index 


No. Place Lat. Long. No Place Lat. Long. 
1000 Greenland en woe Iceland—Continued rap > ee 

1010 | Kap Morris Jesup--__-.....----- 83 39 N | 3418 W || 1830 | Hornbjarg: Lt-.-...---...-____- 25N | 22 23 W 
020 | Dragon Point_-- --| 8218 N | 5300 W 840 | Gjégur: Lt......_.-- OON | 21 19 W 
030 | Kap Stanton___.------.._.-.____ 8213 N | 57 10 W 850 | Skagaté: Lt__._____- 07N | 2006 W 
040 | Kap Brevoort__.__-_---...--. ....| 81 58 N | 6015 W 860 | Saudhanes: Lt__-__- 11N | 18 57W 
050 | Thank God Harbor____-.__.-__- 8138 N | 61 44 W S70|RFirisey Se Le sk 59N | 18 22W 
060) Kap) Bryan-< 2-2 ----2- Maa N | 6405 W 880) Hlatey.. iu teeunenen ss 10N | 1751 W 
070 | Kap Jackson_. N | 67 28 W 890 | Raudhintpur: Lt____ 30N | 16 33 W 
080 | Etah_______.__- N | 7245 W || 1900 | Raufarhofn: Lt_____- 27N | 15 56 W 
090 | Kap Alexander N} 73 09 W 910 | Langanes: Lt_...-__- 23N | 14 32W 
WEOUE Pe RDP Gln ya. chee enema a seeee Jae N]} 7110 W 920 | Bjarnarey: Lt____._- 47N | 1419 W 
TO PRR UtGeees ec Senne N | 68 50W 930 | Seydhisfjordhur.._---__- 16N | 13 55 W 
1205) Keap “Atholl “sasaihe se =seer N | 69 38 W 940 | Dalatangi: Lt________- 16N | 1335 W 
USO) USS og ee ee N | 66 25 W 950 | Kambanes: Lt_...-___- 48.N | 13 50W 
SO Faia pe Melville “S22 ee = N | 63 40 W 060)| Papey: Lt__2 222mm! 35N | 1411 W 
ROUNDS Clpepnwihaw a Ga <== N | 56 09 W 970 | Stokksnes: Lt... _-- 14N | 14 58 W 
160 | Prdven-__-- N | 55 34W 980 | Ingolfshofdhi: Lt 48 N 16 38 W 
170 | Svartenhuk_ N 55 53 W 
1800) Cimanak ae 2 225-3 < 2A N | 52 09 W 2000 Faeroe Islands 
190 | Godhavn; Disko_.._.--..--....2 N 53 32 W 

1200°| Jakobshavn —=-_------------2..-_- N | 5106 W |} 2010 | Sudhuroy (Sydero), Sunnbéur 
210 | Christianshaab__- N | 5111 W (Simo) au tee eee 61 24N 6 40 W 
2onhehigedesmindes 28 So N | 52 52W 020 | Nolsoy, Kabelen: Lt____....--_- 61 57 N 6 36 W 
Zala) Frotsteinsborgs aes - as ae 22st N | 53 42 W 2100 | StREYMOY (STROMO ISLAND) 
240 | Camp Lloyd, Sondre Strom- TLOS R= Rors kan ee es ee ee 62 00 N 6 45 W 

PiOrd ae eee este -| 66 58 N | 50 57 W 120 | —Vestmanna.____-.._------_-_. 62 09 N 710 W 
ZOOM RECORG GHA ease go eed 65 49 N | 53 18 W 2200 | Kongshavn, Eysturoy (Ostero I.)_| 62 07 N 6 44 W 
DOU MaSekkerron pen. — 6). 5. A 65 25 N | 52 56 W 210 | Kallsoy, Sydhradalur: Lt____--- 62 14N 6 39 W 
200) ha CGodrnadontre 1S. 8 oe 2 ee 6411 N]} 51 39W 220 | Mykines (Myggenaes), My- 
20s) eeringehaviet Se Sees - 63 42 N 51 33 W iKinesbyeds duteseense eeaneere 62 06 N 7 40 W 
DI MELUSRETERSCEe eo ao = ee 63 05 N 50 42 W 

1300 | Ravns Stord Havns 62 43 N | 50 25 W 2300 Svalbard 

Ol0 eh redermpsndabe 3 ES 6200 N | 49 43 W 

Soo Mik gidvialikoryt coca 5S. 6110 N 48 32 W 2400 | VESTSPITSBERGEN (WEsT SPITS- 

SOOM S LULL Gea mile at S| AS 8p Saal 6112 N | 48 11 W BERGEN) 

SAU EA TSK (Oates Sores 2s 61 08 N | 48 20 W 410t—-Sbeagrutdie-o..22---- +a 77 53 N 16 46 E 

SOOMMUNGTSATSST eS. 2 25 m2) 2 8 ED 6108 N | 45 25 W 420 | —Kapp Martin, Bellsund: Lt__| 77 43 N 13 59 E 

BODE) anenaghe. 2. = 60 43 N | 46 02 W 430 | —Isfjord, Kapp Linné: Lt-_--__- 78 04 N 13 38 E 

370 | Sydprdéven (South Préven) __----- 60 28 N | 45 34 W 440 | —Barentsburg_------------------ 78 04. N 1414E 

380 Bisse a 60 08 N : 7 af 450 | —Longyearbyen_.__--------- 78 14N 15 35 E 

S00! |mitredentesdal =~ FA. - = 60 00 N NG SA Tesi hd ee ee ocnae 78 55N | 1156E 

1400 | Kap Farvel (Cape Farewell)....| 59 45 N | 43 53 W || oso9 ae Woriand aaiiele: 

410 ieee I., Prince Christian forge tel Felten Hikoneleteies 2. eer das 78 53N | 1031E 
ound--_--------------------- i] jor Bear I.)__-| 74 29N 19 14 E 

420 | Kap Tordenskjold_____--______- 61 24 N | 42 20 W 510 | Austerodg) Bisrngye (Be ) 

430 Kap Bicone or ee 62 10 N 42 03 W 2600 USSR 

440) KapidJuel: Péak-22<----.-----.2 63 16 N 41 07 W 

4500) Kapriigvengrn.__..-. _- _..2--.---| 64°31 N 40 07 W 2610 | Pechenga (Petsamonvuono) -.--.-| 69 39 N 31 10 E 

460 | Dannebrogs 9 (Kivdlak I.): 620 | Mys Nemetskiy (Majakkanie- 

Cairns ase e ese 2 eee 6519 N | 39 28 W mil) eee eee es 69 58 N 31 56 E 
470)| Angmagesalik_....2.--.22--2-- 2 65 36 N | 37 38 W 630 | Mys Tsyp-Navolok: Lt-------- 69 44N | 33 06E 
480 NeKiapiirminger! .ss_2s/22<2. 288 68 04 N | 30 56 W 640 | Mys Set’-Navolok: Lt_--------- 69 24 N 33 30 E 
490 | Rignys Bjerg (Mount Rigney)-__| 69 00 N | 26 14 W 650 | Murmansk. _..---------- .--| 68 59 N 33 03 E 

1500 Ekcapebrewster —- 2222-55-25 70 09 N 22 03 W 660 | Ostrov Kil’din: Lt___.----------| 69 23 N 34 09 E 
BIOUIESconesoyeund--_ <= - ="... -_ oe 70 29 N 21 58 W 670 | Mys Teriberskiy: Lt_---.------ 69 15 N 35 10 E 
S20NieKapwwerdlaw._ -.-.-.. Sleeeet 71 44N | 21 52W 680 | Ostrov Bol’shoy Oleniy: Lt____- 69 05 N 36 21 E 
SSO MD ONTOKOC Wren. 5-8. ese 73 07 N | 21 20 W 690 | Semi-Ostrovov, Ostrov Khar- 

SOU RMON ae  s 8-2 eh 7405 N | 21 16W OVS teeree Se eee 49 N 37 20 E 
550 | Lille Pendulum I__-__- 7440 N 18 27 W 2700 | Mys Chernyy: Lt--------- 22N 38 39 E 
560 | Nanok, Fangst Station___-------- 75 09 N 19 47 W 710 | Yokan’ga (Iokanka) -------- 03 N 39 31 E 
570) SKap ie hilip Broke_----=-------- 74 56 N 17 37 W 720 | Mys Svyatoy Nos: Lt_ 08 N 39 46 E 
SSO) KaprBismarck S. *£2----..------ 76 42 N 18 36 W 730 | Mys Malyy Gorodetskiy: Lt_--| 67 42 N 40 59 E 
590 | Nordostrundingen (Northeast TA0a\eMivsiOrlovs Litsesse= ee eee GO UPL INN 41 19 E 
Moreland) -osee- = - este a 81 22 N 11 45 W 750 | Ostrov Sosnovets: Lt_--- -| 66 30 N 40 44E 

don Ipod eee i Goat hae LA BO 4UN | 32 52E 

n Isiand 770 ol a ey ee 5 

pa er die TRON Ter cee «O00 S Se ocamcrhaa 6617N | 33 34E 

1610 | Sérkapp (South Cape) ---------- 70 50 N 8 59 W 790 | Arkhangel’ sk (Archangel) ...-----| 64 32 N 40 31 E 
620 | Nordaustkapp (Northeast Cape)_| 7110 N-| 7 58 W 2800 ee Zimnegorskiy (Zimnie): eon OB er 

d BLOM MMiysilntsy:s litle ee eas 2 ese 65 58 N 40 438 E 

a a sn Ma Taco hs oor aN ee 

1710 | Dyrhélaey (Portland): Lt---.--- 63 24 N 19 08 W 830 | Ostrov Morzhovets: Lt..----.-- 

30 : f ceapetlaya ine Storhofdii Lt_| 63 24 N 20 18 W 840 | Mys Tolstik (Konushin): Lt_-.| 67 14. N 43 49 E 
730M wBynarbakkivs 2) =.= 2-2 63 52 N 21 09 W 850 | Mys Kanin Nos: Lt-_----------- 68 39N | 43 18E 

7A0n| HReyicjaness lit...) 05.252 22255. 63 49N | 22 42 W 860 | Ostrov Kolguyev (Kolguey I.), 

750 | Gardhskagi (Skagi): Lt__------- 6405N | 22 42 W INwextremity: Its oe--- 22. 69 32N | 49 08 E 
TOOM| PISEHLOUIKES sete Fees ee 8. = ot 32 00 N 22 33 W 870 | Zemlya_ Frantsa-Iosifa_ (Franz 
770 | Reykjavik_......------ 09N | 21 57 W Josef Land), Ostrov Vil’cheka_| 79 55 N | 58 30 E 
7808| Malarrif; Wt2222_ 2. 44N 23 48 W 2900 | NovAYA ZEMLYA 
790 | Svortuloft: Lt_-.----- 52 N 24 03 W 910 | —Mys Chernyy Nos: Lt-___---- 70 51 N 53 20 E 

1800 | Bjargtangar: Lt 30 N 24 32 W 920 | —Mys Severnyy Gusinyy Nos: . 
810 | Svalvogar: Lt__._----- 55N | 23 51 W Lt..-._--.------.----------- 7208N | 51 51 E 
SOniestrauMines:: Whe es essa see eee 26 N 23 08 W 930 | —Mys Stolbovoy: Lt_-_-------- 73 18 N 53 56 
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Place 


USSR—Continued 


—Mys Zhelaniya: Lt 

—Ostrova Pakhtusova: Lt___. 

—Mys Vykhodnoy (Cape Vuik- 

hodnoi): Lt 

—Mys Men’shikova: Lt 

Khodovarikha Sopka, 
Russki Zavarot: Lt 

Mys Greben’, Proliv Yugorskiy 
Shar (Yugorski Strait): Lt__-- 

Ostrov Vaygach, Ostrov Kolyu- 
bakin: L 

Bolvanskiy Nos: Lt 

Ostrov Belyy (ByeliI.): Lt 

Ostrov Shokal’skogo, Obskaya 
Guba (Gulf of Ob): Lt__-.---- 

Ostrov Dikson ( Dickson) ---- 

Ostrov Sverdrup: Lt 

Ostrova Izvestiy Tsik: Lt 

Ostrov Russkiy: Lt 

Mys Shier Lt 

Ostrov Kotel’ny 

Mys Bhelagekiy: Ge 

Mys Billingsa: Lt 

Ostrov Vrangelya (Wrangel I.)_ 

Mys Uelen: Lt 

Bre Dezhneva, Bering Strait: 


Ostrov Ratmanova (Big Dio- 
mede I.) 


Alaska 


Cape Prince of Wales: Lt 
Cape Espenberg: Lt 


Point Hope: Lt 
Wainwright 
Barrow 


Yukon Territory 


Herschel I 


Northwest Territories 


Kittigazuit 

Port Brabant (Tuktoyatuk) ___-_ 

Cape Bathurst 

Cape Parry 

Pearce Point___- 

Cape Bexley---- 

Coppermine 

Cape Alexander 

BANKS ISLAND 

—Cape Kellett 

—Sachs Harbor 

—Nelson Head 

Victoria I., Cambridge Bay: 
Weather Station 

King William I., Gjoa Haven___ 

Prince of Wales I 


Prince Patrick I., Mould Bay: 
Weather Station 

RINGNEsS ISLANDS 

—Ellef Ringnes I 

—Isachsen: Weather Station____ 

Bathurst I., Cape Cockburn__ 

Cornwallis’ I. Resolute Bay: 
Weather Station 


APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


ARCTIC REGIONS—Continued 


Place 


156 47 W 


139 05 W 


133 43 W 
133 02 W 
128 00 W 
124 33 W 
122 45 W 
116 00 W 

03 W 

11 W 


40 W 
40 W 
30 W 


01 W 
55 W 
00 W 
48 W 


28 W 
00 W 
32 W 
22 W 


59 W 


Northwest Territories—Cont. 


Somerset I., Port Leopold 
DEVON ISLAND 

—Graham Harbor 

—Dundas Harbor 

Axel Heiberg I., Hyperite Point- 
ELLESMERE ISLAND 

—Slidre Bay 

—Eureka: Weather Station 


—Cape Sheridan 
—Fort Conger, Discovery Har- 


—Cape Baird 

—Cape Sabine 

—Craig Harbor 

Coburg I., Cape Spencer-------- 

Bylot I., Cape Hay 

BAFFIN ISLAND 

—Arctic Bay: Weather Station- 

—Pond Inlet 

—River Clyde 

—Padloping I.: Weather Sta- 
ti 


=CapesDyer__._-— - 

—Cape Mercy 

—Pangnirtung 

—Cape Murchison 

to Bay, Koojesse In- 
et 

HUDSON STRAIT 

—Resolution I.: Lt 

—Lake Harbor 

—Big I., Rabbit I.: Lt 

—Dorset I 

—King Charles Cape 

BAFFIN ISLAND 

—Cape Dorchester 

—Cape Hallowell 

—Cape Kater 

Fort Ross 

Cape Margaret 

Pelly Bay: Mission 

Cape Englefield_________________ 

Igloolik: Mission 

Cape Penrhyn 


Hudson Bay 


SOUTHAMPTON ISLAND 
—Seahorse Point 

—Coral Harbor, N. W. T 
Chesterfield Inlet: Lt 
Churchill, Manitoba 

Port Nelson, Manitoba 
Moosonee, Ontario___.._________ 
Charlton Depot, N. W. T 
Port Harrison, N. W. T. 
Smith I., N. W. a 
Coats L.: 

Mansel I.: 


Hudson Strait 
Digges Este 


NN oan 
Aooon 


444 444 442544 44542 


one ooo COoOonon 


NEN 2 


Cw] 


44444444455 
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APPENDIX S 
EAST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA 
a a ee ee ee 
Index " Index 
Nor Place Lat. Long. No. Place Lat. Long. 
6000 Labrador i a Newfoundland—Continued 
, ° , 
GIG’ helvebron 2 ae ee ee 58 12 N 62 38 W 6800 | Ferryland Head: Li 
020 Nutak Rat - Se eRe eee 57 29N 61 47 W 810 apaacs) GSS ee ae eae 46 30 N 23 o W 
O20) WeNathiie ee tc St 8 ws 56 33 N 61 41 W S2ONIE repassel ame wee ee 
040 | F passey 46 44N | 53 24W 
CPG TeTMROOE en ee 56 28 N 61 11 W 830 | Cape Pine: Lt___..___- 4 
050 | Cave Ht - i p 6 37N | 53 33 W 
ape Harrigan Ut GS ee 55 51 N 60 19 W 840 | Point la Haye: Lt______- 46 54N 53 37 W 
060 | Napakataktalik (Manuel I.): 850 | Cape St. Marys: Lt_ 46 49N 54 12 W 
L Witreee oe 55 32 N 60 14 W 860 | Point Verde: Lt_____ 47 14N 54 01 W 
O70!| “Hopedale. 20 < sce as ee 55 27 N 60 12 W 870 | Placentia_______- 47 15N 53 58 W 
080) (MEikkerasukel:: ‘TG2. . es 55 20 N 59 43 W 880 | Latine Point: Lt__ 47 19N 54 01 W 
1000" fe Cut-Phrostt.: Utd 54 29 N 57 06 W SOON Ar venting ee 47 18N 53 59 W 
6100 | Goose Bay Narrows: Lt_--____- 53 27 N 59 57 W 6900) Rox es tees 47 21N 54 00 W 
AIO Wklerriptonee Seer ee 53 21 N 60 24 W 9107 |Marticot Ti+ Lt_—--- =. 47 19 N 54 35 W 
120 | Packs Harbor: |} te eee 53 52 N 56 59 W O20) lronieay te te 47 03 N 55 08 W 
150. WwCartwrights. 2 8 otf en eal 53 42 N 57 02 W 930 | Dodding Head, Burin I.: Lt____| 47 00 N 55 09 W 
140 Cape North: 1 ie 53 46 N 56 26 W O40) RUT ie Se 527 Ss pai 47 03 N 55 10 W 
150 | White Points) Tub ee 53 35 N 56 01 W 950 | St. Lawrence Harbors, Middle 
160 Domine Poms: Wt = tt 53 28 N 55 44 W Head ilt.- Sea de ee 46 54 N 55 21 W 
170 | Double I., Battle Harbor: Lt___| 52 15 N 55 33 W 960 | Lamaline Bay, Allan I.; Lt_____ 46 51N 55 48 W 
180:/| AsnounPomty Tt. = ee! 51 27N 56 51 W 970") (Greendies Lto2-- 2 ee 46 52 N 56 05 W 
6200 Newfoundland 7000 | St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands 
6210 | Belle Isle, South Point: Lt_____ 51 53 N 55 22 W COLO MISE Pbreifene te. . 2cce on eee ee ee 56 11 W 
2a) pelo werste selG 02 ee 51 18 N 56 45 W 020 | Gallantry Head: Lt 56 10 W 
230 | Cape Norman: Lt__....__-._-__- 51 38 N 55 54 W 030) | Platte Points Lte-----=- 2 56 25 W 
240 | (Cape Bauld: Uti. 222_ als28. 51 38N | 55 25 W 040) |WCape* Blane? Dts... 222.22. 22 22k 56 25 W 
p 
250 | Satnt Anthony -_---..-....------ 51 22 N 55 35 W 
ZOU Pox Pombayhte - oo eG 51 21N 55 33 W 7100 Newfoundland 
220) OapemtoxsG. 9-2 3b ee 50 52 N 55 54 W 
280) | Belli. (Grey Ton Lt 50 42 N 55 37 W TANONMGrondeBankeesare = eae ae 4706N | 55 45 W 
290 | Canada Bay, White Point: Lt__| 50 43 N 56 06 W 120 Garnishe Ltreo- see se eee 47 14N 55 22 W 
6300 | Orange Bay (Great Harbor 130 | Long Harbor Point: Lt_-_- 47 34N 55 08 W 
Wee pes Tite. ee 50 23 N 56 23 W 140) sSt-Jacquesrl Lt=-2--- Seen 47 28N | 55 25 W 
310 | Western Arm (Western Cove)....| 49 47 N 56 37 W 150 | Brunette I., Mercer Head: Lt_.| 47 15 N 55 53 W 
320 | Partridge Point: Lt___........-.| 50 10N 56 09 W T6OMMPassHLcLte i.) oe gers 47 29N 56 12 W 
330 |(:Bale (Bay) aVerte. =< -- 2225-22 49 57 N 56 10 W 170 | Cape La Hune: Lt 47 32 N 56 52 W 
340 | Saint Barbe (Horse) Is.: Lt_--_-_| 50 12 N 55 44 W 180: |, Penguin Tsi: Lti2- 22232 47 23N 56 59 W 
350 | La Scie: Lt 49 58 N 55 36 W 190 Rameau ssalutaeteese ss esos 47 31N 57 25 W 
SOO RG oH em TS 6 <5 aS 50 00 N 55 22 W 7200 | Burgeo Is., Boar I.: Lt 47 36 N 57 36 W 
370 | Nippers Is.: 49 47N 55 50 W 210uelrelandalwts ieee ee 47 388 N | 58 22 W 
380 | Little Bay I.: Lt 49 38 N 55 46 W 220 | Rose Blanche Head: Lt 47 36 N 58 42 W 
390 | Gull Rock: Lt 49 41 N 55 42 W 230 | Port Aur Basques_----- 47 34 N 59 08 W 
6400 | Long I., Southern Head: Lt__-_-| 49 36 N 55 35 W 240 | CanerRay vt: o-2- 20s. see- .| 47 837 N 59 18 W 
410 |paveading iekles: Lt. ....-----. 49 30 N 55 24 W 250) eCaperAnguille:: tas 2. -- eee 47 54 N 59 25 W 
420 | Fortune Harbor: Lt__--.-_----- 49 32 N 55 14 W PEOUINSEE GEORGESIE oe ae ne poe ee 48 26N | 58 30 W 
SO PEPOL G00 2 = een os 49 09 N 55 20 W 270 pelndianyel Cadel Gace sene ease soe 48 30N | 58 31 W 
440 | Surgeon Cove Point: Lt.__----- 49 31 N 55 07 W 280 | Stephenville Pond_---.--------- 48 31 N 58 32 W 
450 | Lewis porte<e 2 eo 4915N | 5503 W 200 aRedtaw pean. coeeee toto eee 48 34N | 59 14 W 
460 | Twillingate (Toulinguet) -_-_--_- 49 40 N 54 47 W Ve00) | mone eOint lite. oon esoe ante 48 47N 58 47 W 
470 | Bacalhao (Bacchalhao) I.: Lt.__| 49 41 N 54 34 W 310 | Port Au Port (Aguathuna) ----- 48 34N 58 46 W 
480 | Fogo, Rag’s I.: Lt_..----.-.-.-- 49 44N | 5416 W 320 | Little Port Head: Lt_.--------- 4907 N | 58 25 W 
490 | Brooks Point, Joe Batts Point: 330 | Frenchman Head: Lt----------- 49 03 N | 58 09 W 
ons 2 2 a er 49 45N | 5409W B40) Corner Brook sass eens 48 57N | 57 57 W 
6500 | Little Fogo I.: Lt____.......-__- 49 49N | 5405 W 350 49 36N | 57 57 W 
510) POannmeehtess 2... 4935N | 5411 W 360 49 55N | 57 49 W 
BOO MG sidenote ae eek ea 49 27N | 54 23 W 370 50 88. N | 57 20 W 
530 | Offer Wadham I.: Lt_________-- 49 36N | 53 46 W 380 50 42.N | 57 25 W 
540 | Peckford I.: Lt.--.------------- 49 32N | 53 51 W 390 51 01N | 5705 W 
650) ME Crone Mit. 2 2 oe 49 27 N 53 49 W 
560 fotos Guaking) am Dn See - ae “ Bs oe wy 7400 
570 Pinnbiaeles: Wt es ta 
580 | Little Denier I: Lt____-_.-__- 48 41N | 53 35 W || 7410) Greenly I. pra ee oe 
590 | King’s Cove: Lt__._.-.--------- Boa NOMS AO lS Ee ee re ihe ce 50 18N | 5939W 
6600 | Cape Bonavista: Lt___-.------- 8 42N 1053 OFW H 7T Gane whittle, Cormorant 
610. Catalina. 050-2) 5 ease 48 30N | 53 03 W OES: ; 50 10N | 6004 W 
620 | Green I.: Lt 48 30 N | 53 03 W Rocks: Ut.----. 25: --t-s--o-- 
eS Wiring. 48 22N | 53 22 W 450 | Natashquan Point: Lt__..------ 5005N | 61 44 W 
G40itRaggedvisst Lt. => eee. 48 14N 53 27 W 460 | Walrus I. (Ile au Marteau): Lt.) 5012N | 63 34 W 
650 | Random I., Motion I.: Lt 48 06 N 53 33 W UY |) TE OURS EH ee en eee 50 14N 63 36 W 
hee a fae eee | ee eee a ae 
0 | Jeans Head: Lt_------- é Si “f 
at Werlicar I calsG! SS es 48 05 N 53 01 W 510 | —Cap de Rabast: tee feces ee 49 57 N 64 09 W 
690 | Baccalieu I., North Point: Lt.-| 48 09N | 52 48 W 520 | —Carleton Point: Lt__--- 49 44N | 62 57 W 
6700) | arboneari- Ut. 2 ----=--- 2. 47 44N 53 10 W 530 | —Table Head: Lt-------- 49 21N 61 54 W 
710) |sElarbor Grace.._....---~=.- .-| 47 41 N 63 13 W 540 | —Heath Point: Lt-_- 49 05 N 61 42 W 
720 Bay Roberts. se eS eet _---| 47 36 N 53 15 W 550 | —Bagot Bluff: Lt See 49 04 N 62 16 WwW 
730 | Brigus Bay, North Head: Lt_--| 47 33 N 53 12 W 560 | —Southwest Point: Lt--- 49 23 N 63 36 W 
740 | Salmon Cove Point: Lt-_-------- 47 28 N 53 10 W 570 | —Port Menier Eps sbe eos 49 49 N 64 21 W 
WOON abanawBel I. 2) 47 37 NY 2 rt ‘a rsa RE Ride ees a 49 52 N 64 32 W 
erirancis’ Uitss.---a-= 47 48 Tt. LA 
oe aa oe ni ees ep hee A 47 34 N 52 42 W 610 | —Sept- Iles (Seven Is.) ---------- 50 12N 66 23 W 
730) |aCaperspears Lt--— = ----------<- 47 31N 52 38 W 620 | —Seven Is., Carrousel I.: Lt.---| 50 05 N 66 23 W 
790 | Bull Head, Bay Bulls: Lt_----- 47 19N 52 45 W 630 | —Pointe des Monts: Lt-_--.----- 49 20N | 67 22W 
ee EE a 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


EAST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA—Continued 


paces Place Lat. Long. nee Place Lat. Long. 
é 1 
Quebec—Continued A oh Cape Breton Island—Cont. SE, aae 
° / 
i 46 54 N 0 28 W 
—Baie- began poe eae 49 14N |} 68 08 W 8600 | Dingwall___..------------------- 

"300 Spee ce See 46 49N | 7113 W || 610 | White Point: Lt OR hee 
660 | —Trois Riviéres_._...----------- 46 21N | 72 33 W 620 | Neil Harbor: Lt 46 38N | 60 23 W 
G70 i Montreal paceaen ee seeaene a= 45 31N | 73 33 W 620M GONIsh a tease aes eee ‘ 
a0 = Rinouibet 48 27N | 68 31 W 640 | St. Anns Harbor, N | 6033 W 
690 | —Father Point: Lt 48 31N | 68 28 W Point? Litas See 46 17 

7700 | —Cap Chat: Lt__._.-----------| 49 05N | 66 45 W || 650 | CibouxI.: Lt_....-.-..--.------ 46 23.N | 60 23W 
710 | —Sainte Anne-des-Monts_-_------ 49 08 x e a a“ 660 Leea ate d’Or, Blackrock pero nara 
720 | —Cap de la Magdalen: Lt_----- 49 15 > LU__.------------------ 46 09 N 60 12 W 

0) | k-——Kameveoimts ita eee es 49 06 N 64 36 W 670 Ce ee eee es 

7500 Cap des Rosters alt eee eee 48 51N | 64 12 W 680 | Low (Flat) Point: Lt----------- 46 3 Ny fy re ey 
S10i| Gasper ee. ee ee em 48 50N | 64 29W 690 | Glace Bay__--------------------- ie re Rl 
S20) Cap diiispoin i tasse sees ee 48 26 N 64 19 W S700N SP lint 2p tie eee 
830 Chandi. Se 7 Ed ESS 48 22 N 64 40 W 710 | Seatari I., Mainadieu: Lt--_---. 46 00 N 4 ES ub 
840 | Pointe au Marquereau: Lt--_--- 48 12N 64 46 W 720 | Louisburg_-.--.--- ao - nena : 5 oe xq eer 
850) Paspebiacs eee eee 48 02N | 6515 W 730 | Guyon (Guion) I.: Lt__-------- fe A TaNMUNCeG Say? 
ee ets ieee ee iin 48 05N | 6607 W 750 Coty Ee penn 45 29N | 60 54 W 

On Gate See ee ee eee af Dts se eee es 

7900 | MAGDALEN ISLANDS 8800 | MADAME ISLAND 

910 pies Aubert (Amherst Har- Laake coer a = ae UGG eee ee een 2 ed a! oH 3 Wy 
Of) 2 ee: Se ay. —Arichat. a>. Se eee fi 

—Grand Entry Harbor ---_------- 47 384N 61 34 W S900N | Beards? tees. 22) 22228 2 ae 45 33 N 61 18 W 

“ee CLOSURE EN 910 | Port Hawkesbury-_..------------ re 2 * Me a sb 

8000 New Brunswick 9205 |sBalachesPoint) 222 eeee ees eeoee 

SOLON RCampbelll onan ea= sae 48 01 nN 66 By 9000 Nova Scotia 
0208) -Dalhowsietasa Ss, ease eae ee 48 04 66 2: ; 
030%| Bathurstss2 22 sn == = See ee 47 87 N 65 39 W 9010) ||| ‘Cape Porcupine__..--.--_ === 45 38 N 61 25 W 
040 | Miscou I., Birch Point: Lt___-- 48 01 N 64 29 us ei aay Coe Pontate ea re i \ iG 8 ey 
O50 RINGU CU Stl emer eee 47 00 N 65 34 UY SOOTOUGh. < .2e ses saee ee eae ‘ 
OGONIRChatham ener ene eee 47 02N | 65 28 W 040 | Queensport, Rook I.: Lt-.__..-_| 45 21 N 61 16 W 
O7ON PP ortageul splits tee noe eee 47 10 N 65 02 W 050; Cans. * saa eee ee ..-| 45 20N 61 00 W 
080 | Point Escuminac: Lt_---------- 47 05 N 64 48 W 060 | Cranberry Is.: Lt_.-_..__-- -15| 46 195Ni 60 56 W 
O90; | Richibucions = Se ee 46 41 N 64 52 W 070 | Sable I., West Point: Lt_....._.| 43 56 N 60 02 W 

8100 | Caissie (Cassie) Point: Lt- -| 46 19N 64 31 W 080 | White Head I.: Lt________- --.| 45 12 N 61 08 W 
LON RC apewourimains Vita. .a- eee 46 10 N 63 48 W 090 | Whitehead (Whitehaven) -__-- RS TAS TIZEN: 61 11 W 
120 | Cape Tormentine Harbor: Lt_-_| 46 08 N 63 47 W ae Lor ee Head hth re nn x a ES y 

Yaypuatyee Ie Ip en 
8200 Prince Edward Island a Weses bt ae ok Se Wee ee ee Sa oy oe N et Re sh 
iscomb I.: 

VOD) Uecayee, 1X0) Mo keyoie Tre ee 15N 63 42 W 140) Bea venetian l teas eee ee eens 44 50 N 62 20 W 
220) | SeacowseHesds; Iitos2o.e— ac seee 19N 63 49 W LOT |e SReCHAEL OTUOra) ee eee 44 54 N 62 30 W 
PRU SURG RUE aes eee, 24N 63 47 W 160 | Tomlee Head, Spry Bay: Lt____| 44 49 N 62 36 W 
240 | Cape Demon tt. ease se 6 24 N 64 08 W 170 | Ship Harbor 44 47N 62 49 W 
2500 mWiestehoints lujo+2-- eee enone 38 N 64 23 W 180) Beek LES > Se es 44 40 N 62 52 W 
260) ReMiaiminegash: ito = ee 53 N 64 14 W 190 | Jeddore Rock: Lt 44 40 N 63 01 W 
270 | North Point: He Sas cisec gue Fes Me N o 59 By 9200 ol 2 x ee = ie 
280 | Cape Tryon: Lt_______-- ‘ 63 30 210 
290 | Shipwreck Point: Lt 46 28 N 62 25 W 220 44 30 N 63 31 W 

Ss00F le Mastebointelst eee 46 27 N 61 58 W 230 44 26N 63 34 WwW 
310 | Knight Point: Lt...-.--- 21N 62 14 W 240 44 26 N 63 46 W 
S20) MSOUnisa es see ae nee 21 iN 62 15 W 250) Pegey, Point: tess. see eee ri on N re vs y 
OSU CONGELOW IU see ae ee 11 62 32 W ZOOR MCLIVGT ONIY DONG ae eae ee ie 
340 | Panmure I., Cardigan Bay: Lt_| 46 09 N 62 28 W 270) |) East Ironbound I) Lt 22 44 26 N 64 05 W 
oe Cape pene DO Pe ee ef es 4 be 46 01 N 62 27 Au) 280° |} Pear lilies a 2 ‘ of . th 
SOOM AW OOGUL onal bemoan 45 57 §2 44 200} Chester tere ee ee ¢ 
370)|erimePoints tosses esss 46 03 N 63 02 W 9300l Mahon ee arooneseseenesnees aes 44 27 N 64 23 W 
380 | Charlottetown _........---- 46 14N 63 08 W BLOM @rossmlecs Uses aero 44 19N 64 10 W 
390 | St. Peters I.: Lt 46 07 N 63 11 W 320 aera ce es OEE i 23 N of \ 

330 | West Ironbound I.: Lt_- 14 
8400 340) || Bridgewater 0.0 8.52 encase 44 23N | 64 31 W 
350 | Medway Head: Lt_____-______- 44 06 N 64 32 W 
via0 IEP uigieape cet case PER, op MEN RELIG Bole 2) on Pe le el 
ugwas WEL DO0Ue Mee ee, eee. he ee : 
430 | Amet I.: Lt 45 50 N 63 11 W 380 | Port Mouton, Spectacle I.: Lt__| 43 55 N 64 48 W 
440 | Caribou Point, Gull L.: Lt 45 46N | 62 41 W 300 || LittleElopell wit au.5.-- leis 43 48N | 64 47 W 
450 ae ee RON as ah te 9400 | Lockeport Harbor, Gull Rock Seon Benet 
nd). 1 Lit: oR eae eas 4 ere 3 
460 | Pictow 45 40N | 6243W || 410 | Shelburne_._........... 43 45N | 65 19 W 
470 | Cape George: Lt 45 53 N 61 54 W 420 | Cape Roseway: Lt___-- 43 37 N 65 16 W 
480 | North Canso: Lt 45 42N | 61 29W 430 | Cape Negro I: Lt_. 43 30.N | 65 21 W 
440 | Baccaro Point: Lt__- 43 27 N 65 28 W 
ene Cape Breton Island 450 | Cape Sable: Lt... ee ey 43 23 N 65 37 Ww 
460 | Bon Portage I.: Lt____- 43 27 5 46 

8510 | Henry I.: Lt_._- 61 36 W AT0\ [a Seal oalsGae eo ee eee 43 24N | 6601 W 
oy eae PSpaeae eees a 32 BY 480 | Pubnico Harbor, Beach Point: Has el 
Evy It Shea ap AP eee ae 61 28 Rie ee ee tne Ree 43 5 47 
et ca Wolfe (Margaree) I.: Lt. 61 16 W 490! EP ceicenl el een anne OnE 43 38N | 6602 W 
el Che te 61 04 W || 9500 | Yarmouth........-..----------_- 43 50N | 6607 W 
al cheba de termite 61 00 W || 510 | Cape Fourchu: Lt_........_.__- 43 48N | 6609 W 

ape St. Lawrence: Lt 60 36 W 520 | Cape St. Mary: Lt............. 4405N | 6613 W 
580 | Cape North: Lt 60 24 W 530 | Brier I.: Lt 4415 N 66 24 W 
590 | St. Paul I., Atlantic Gove: Lt. 60 09 W 540 | Boars Head: Lt_.............._.| 4424N | 6613 W 
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EAST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA—Continued 


Index 

NG: Place Lat. Long. ee Place Lat. Long. 

Nova Scotia—Continued oe al} Massachusetts—Continued x 
/ ° , 

9550 Prim Point: Lt 65 47 W || 10720 Quincy ale ae MOE SHS oe SS eee 42 15 N 70 58 W 
BOOe PRD Goyer sees eee a 65 46 W 730 | Minots Ledge: Lt_.._____- -- | 42 16N 70 46 W 
570 | Port Lorne: Lt 65 16 W 740 | Gurnet Point: Lt - | 42 00N 70 36 W 
580 | Cape Split, Minas Channel_____ 45 20 N 64 30 W OOn RELY Mouth: Settee ek = ee 41 57N 70 40 W 
QUOD RE BEE SOOKO, fee eee 45 24 N 64 20 W 760 | Cape Cod Canal Eastern En- 

9600 | Cape d’Or: Lt___._.-_._______.- 45 18N | 64 47 W me 2h n Breakwater Lt___.___ 41 47N | 70 29W 
G10s| DewFauta:: tse = ee 4515N | 6501 W MOVIN CELOW NE, maacancces see = 4203N | 7011 W 
620 | Apple River, Cape Capstan: 780 | Race Point: Lt_.-....----.---. 4204N | 7015 W 

yh BO Ee 45 23N | 64 52W 120) | P@apel@ ode te ease ss seseeee 42 02N | 70 04 W 
peri papel Beach tees fi 52N 69 57 W 

9700 New Bru ick 8 Oth NV es 5.2 Se 41 N 69 57 W 

= | eae Bionomey POint oO Wweresse se 41 34 be 70 00 ay 

Sele Moncton. fe oe eee 46 05 N 64 46 W YARNS SE MEI Ne OUR oe Aes 41 39 70 17 
720 Bind tune Lt | 45 43 N 64 37 W 840 | Sankaty Head: Lt___-._______- 4117N 69 58 W 
730 | Cape Enragé: Lt___________ 45 36 N 64 47 W 850! || Nantwcket__---.---- = scone 4117N | 7006 W 
740 | Martin Head: Lt 45 29N | 6512W Seon Vaneyardiravcnenssesse= eee 4127N | 70 36W 
750: | Quaco Head: Li____-___________ 45 20N 65 32 W B7OnimWiest © hop lite ee aan 41 29N 70 36 W 
700) |) Cape Spencers bt... 4512N | 65 55 W 880) |sCuttyhunk) Te: Ltt 2222 22 41 25N | 7057 W 
LO SenelONNe Roe ee ee 45 16N 66 03 W Woodstilolesss-s=- 5. son. eae 41 31N 70 40 W 
NeOe|, Partridgecks 64.0. |=. - > ae 45 14N 66 03 W || 10900 | Buzzards Bay-..-_-..-.--------- 4145N | 70 37 W 
3 IVbaSq@uAaShe Hubs. eo 45 09 N 66 14 W 910 | Cleveland Ledge: Lt 41 38 N 70 42 W 

9800 | Point Lepreau: Lt__........._-- 45 04N | 66 28 W 920) |New Bedjord-------=-- ==. 41 38N | 70 55 W 
MiOe MEShisaM@e bars, 6 ok to 45 01N | 6651 W QSOs mMallUR iver sae soe an oso ee nnn 41 42N | 7110 W 
8205 | south Wolf: Lito on 44 566 N 66 44 W 

9900 ——- — IsLAND 11000 Rhode Island 
O10) |) =—Swatlowtaill: Lt... 2... 44 46 N 66 44 W : 

920 | —Gull Cove: Lt 44 38N | 66 42 W || 11010 | Providence____...-------.------- 41 48 N yh x W 
930 | —Southwest Head: Lt___ 44 36N | 66 54 W 020 | Davisville Depot -_-------- oe a 37 z a wy 
10000 | Gannet Rock: Lt 44 31N | 66 47 W 030 | Quonset Point.---- oak 36 NM i Jay 
010 | Machias Seal I.: Lt 44 30N | 6706 W 040 Newport. _._—..-.- Newetse ee Au 
020 | Campobello I., Mulholland 050 | Beavertail Point: Lt_...-...... | 41 27N 71 24 
Pomtahise 8 = ee 44 52N 66 59 W 060 | Point Judith: Lt_.____-- REO 225Ni 71 OO; 
030 | Quoddy Head, Head Harbor 070 | Watch Hill Point: Lt__- oe 41 18N 71 ow 
LOSE peace eee eee epee 44 58N | 6654 W 080 | Block I., Southeast Point: Lt.. | 41 09N | 71 33 
mer Ean stio 2 “i eae ogee 45 04N | 67.03 W || 11100 Connecticut and New York 
ec ang ce $0 FE Not /G011E W|I 1900 Loe ISLAND, Ee one Pere aes ie 
i 210 | —Montauk Point: Lt._-----.-- 
1 paneer 220 | —Shinnecock Inlet: Lt... 40 50N | 72 29W 
45 11N 67 17 W 230 G— Hinew, ut iee asec anae ea ee 40 38 N 73 13 W 
4454N | 66 59 W 240 | —Rockaway Inlet: Breakwater ee 
saa eee toy 50 Port Te frenson ae sme eaee 40 38 N 13 08 W 
240 | West Quoddy Head: Lt_...___- 44 49N | 6657 W cad Cees UA are Jo ee bear oitye 
200) bittlesRivers Ets. 44 39N | 6712W 260 ees eee Cee Nreeent 
260n| ib yas ml eres earn a ee 44 34N | 67 22 W 270 | — eee ne see ere GG Noles Ae 
270u|pbetitsVianaticdl’s Dut. 22). 2. o=~ 44 22N | 67 52W arine Academy rae ae 
280 : 4414N | 68 12 W || 11300 | Race Rock: Lt__..------ 
290 43 58 N 68 08 W SLOU bitte Gulley teense ane wee 4112N | 7206 W 
10300 4493N | 68 44 W 320 | New_ London, Connecticut: 
310 44 48N | 68 46 W U.S. Coast Guard Academy.- | 41 23N | 72 06 W 
320 4427N | 6855 W 330 | Falkner I.: Lt_._.._. pigt ee 4113N | 72 39W 
330 44 06 N 69 06 W 340 | New Haven, Connecticut.....-.. | 41 14N 72 55 W 
340 43 47N | 68 51 W 350 | Stratford Point: Lt..-.--- .-- | 41 09N 73 06 ay 
aa | Monhorag 1i~ BON | Siw | S| Buco cea | SN | Raw 
360 | Boothbay Harbor__.-..---------- 43 51N | 69 38 W an Ghee Teen ee ee Silay BRN 23. BER 
SON eSeguinwla teres ner ee ee 2 43 42N | 69 46 W LA OUI TS) OS oe Sila fot. eek Gi 
SRO | Bathine he els eae 43 55 N | 69 49 W 390 | New York, New York__--.------ 
390 | Halfway Rock: Lt_..._.----.-- 43 39N | 7002 W 

104008| er ortlajid eee 2 ee eS 43 40 N 70 15 Ww 11400 New Jersey Past ie 
410 | Cape Elizabeth: Lt__.--------- 43 34 70 11410 | Sandy Hook: Lt...------------ 40 28 
420 Wood HAE pe eo ee 43 27N | 70 20 W on Sea Girt: Titedns Bah aes wes 40 08N | 7402 W 
430 | Boon I.: Lt._------.--------.-- 43 07 N | 70 29 W 430 | Barnegat Inlet: Breakwater Lt. | 39 45N | 74 06 W 
440 | Whaleback Reef: Lt_---------- 43 04N | 70 42 W 440 | Atlantic City...-.--.------------ 39 22N | 74 25 W 

450 | Hereford Inlet: Lt.------------ 39 00 N 74 48 W 

10500 New Hampshire 
43 05 N 70 45 W 11500 Delaware Bay 

TOSLOC orien OUl ees woe ee ee i 

i ness te EAN 70 37 W || 11510 | Cape May Point: Lt-._-..----- 38 56 N 74 58 VW 
520 | Isles of Shoals, White I.: Lt 2 58. N Hs Coneien: New Jerse pees 30 at N 75 os WF 
530 | Philadeiphia, Pennsylvania----.- 
ese Papier ; 540 | Chester, Pennsylvania_........ 39 51N | 75 21W 
10610 | Newburyport. _----------------- 42 49N | 70 52 W 550 | Wilmington, Delaware.....----- 39 44N | 75 33 W 
620) |PAmnisquamis Wtee-seea. ase 42 40N | 70 41 W 560 | Reedy Point, C. & D. Canal é 
630 | Cape Ann, Thacher I.: Lt--.--- 42 38 N | 70 34 W East Entrance: Lt_..__-__-_- 39 34 N 75 34 W 
640 | Eastern Point: Lt......----.--. | 42 35 N 70 40 W 570 | Cape Henlopen: Harbor of 4 
650! |"Glawcester e- 2.20 2 ete SS 42 36N | 70 40 W REtticcNle tienen eee 38 49N | 75 06 W 
660 | Bakers I.: Lt_---- 42 32 N 70 47 W : 
670) |ESalem= Gs 22. -.= 2 iB a a i me Ms 11600 Delaware and Virginia 
(See 
ee Me tek Lt A222 Nive Ono2eWe || U16L0) | Penwick Ii Iters--.--- <2 -----— 38 27 NY i MM 
10700 | Charlestown = 42 23 N 71 03 W 620'| Assateague I.: Lt.-.---.------- 37 55 a 
LON | BIRO store ME tienes hed Pec na 42 21N | 7103 W 630 | Hog I.: Little Machipongo Lt.. | 37 27N | 7 
| 
72 ae 
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EAST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA—Continued 
a 


mndiex Place Lat. Long. andes Place Lat Long. 
11700 Chesapeake Bay nse hee: 12700 Mississippi ae oR 
: WwW 
19710) |"Cape Charles? Lts22 22225 -- 32 77 NM Saas | (ele LOB BELOLne bees. 22 aaa eee 30 13 N 88 29 
720 | Chesapeake City, Maryland; 720 | Pascagoula....------------------ EM ai x 4 ba Ae 
GC. & D. Canal: Spire...____- 39 32N | 75 49W CAO) RESO Si ee ena soe 13N | 8858 W 
730 | Baltimore, Maryland_-_--_.------ 39 16N | 76 35 W 740 | Ship I.: Lt--------------------- 30 18 N80 05. W 
740 | Annapolis, Maryland: U. 8S. TEORIRGULIDOTERe Seca enc ee 30 21 
io parigmenest SEN) 2BN 
lointLookout se teeee = oe ah 
760 Washington, Distrie of Columbia. 38 52 N 7 02 W 12800 Louisiana 
770 | Old Point Comfort: Lt______._- " r Ww 
780 | Newport News, Virginia___----- 36 58 N 76 26 W eae Chanceleur ane geo oe 30:03'N oe 
790 | Portsmouth, Virginia__--------- 36 49N | 76 18 W in |) Sion See 1b 29 01N | 8910W 
SOI LCe: Oey eerie Siem Sete W || 920 | —Southwest Pass: Lt__.----_-- 28 54N | 89 26 W 
ape Henry: D 7 ema eet ae 
13000" |New: Orleans: 2x2 2286 <ss%e25 2228 29 57 N 90 03 W 
- 010: | Barataria Bay; dutes-- =<. -= = 29 16 N 89 57 W 
11900 North Carolina 020) (#Ghip Shoale lutseaesee a= sameeren 28 55N | 91 04 W 
11910 | Currituck Beach: Lt aged MMI SOW Ill “eaeler ce Cee om ap aN ues ae Ww 
urrituc ONG tlie eects é 404 Lake Charles. laa-s22 ete 2 
620" |"Bodidd kUe | cre sessena te 3549N | 7534w || ° ee 
930 pane Hatteras: Ditzersee eee pA a x 75 31 Ww ie 7 
940 ekacokelley its ===222<4<=5 ee ti 75 59 'exas 
950 34 87 N 76 32 W 
960 a = N 76 40 wy 13110 Spier Pass: Coast Guard Sta- oA it a tone 
970 I 77 58 W HONE US Sas 45 os sn acee -aanese 
980 34 14.N 77 57 W 120) RP Ort Ariens. 2 Q~ ccecsi secant 29 50 N 93 58 W 
130) |) Beawmont 2x2 2 a 80 05 i yi We 
; 1408 |GGalveston= see... eos ec= = 5- 29 19 4 47 
12000 poms Careers 160 | Tezas Ci Re Oe 29 23 N | 94 55 W 
7 5 y 160 OUSLOM SS SE) es 8 29 45 
Se LE gh re Soe sae ee ll) 17 Matagorda Ts Tt 00 28 20.N | 96 25 W 
Se Tore Fh CaS eme rs moi ; $80 |VAransasiPass:) ut 2. 22-- | et 88) 27850) 7 
G 190).|\Corpus (Christe tae warren =e 27 49N 97 24 W 
lle corals, 13200 | Brazos Santiago: Lt.-._-------- 26.04N | 97 10W 
191108 | Saas nah 40 bow ee aes 3205N | 8105 W 210 | Brownsville. _-....-.------------ 25 57N | 97 24W 
120 Tybee Nepal ij. Eel ee eee 32 01 N 80 51 W 
130 || ‘St./Simons 1’) Lt tease ee ee 31 08 N 81 24 W 13300 
14035 |" Enen eich ones oe eee ee 31 09 N 81 30 W 
13310 N 97 46 W 
“A 320 N 97 51 W 
12200 Florida 380 N 97 13 Ww 
122108 | eAcene Hi alee, (eee eee 30 40N | 8127W 0 
Are er gece BwN | Baw Be N| gow 
sJonns Point; Dt.2.2-.5-2-- 30 23 81 24 W 
370 N 96 28 W 
Se Sas Ela ene ergs ee FEN | SL 12 W || 380 | Arrecife Blanquilla: Lt. ____ 19 14N | 9606 W 
200. |, Cape Canayeral: It _171-_- "| 28:28 Ni | g0.a3"W ||) acmn| te ncoaos cen contro: Lt - 2 18 ea dlsice eam 
270) |Pdupiteriniet-wlib--. =. eee seeeee 26 57N | 8005 W eracruz..-----..-----~-~---~---- 2 6 08 
410s) isla Verdes ut sams eee ee 19 12N 96 04 W 
200 Hillebors tnlet: Lt putin Wceed SPS - i - a Re ‘ 420 | Isla Sacrificios: Lt_____________. 19 10N | 96 05 W 
12300 | Port Everglades.......-.----_--- | 2606N | 8007 W 430 | Isla Blanquia (Blanca Reef): Lt_| 19 05 N | 96 00 W 
STOR RATaTie Baca dene no Fibaa 95 47 N 80 11 W 440 | Arrecife de Enmedio: Lt________| 19 06N 95 56 W 
320 | Fowey Rocks: Lt_____________. | 25 35 N 80 06 W 450 | Arrecife Santiaguillo: Lt________ 19 09 N 95 49 W 
330 | Carysfort Reef: Lt 7 25 13N 80 13 W 460 | Punta Roca Partida: Lt_______- 18 44N 95 11 W 
340 | Alligator Reef: Lt_.......-.__.. | 2451N | 3037 W 470 | Punta Zapotitlan: Lt___________ 18 33N | 94 48 W 
350 | Sombrero Key: Lt_.--.-..-.--_ | 2438N | 8107W es ea (Puerto Merico).__| 18 09 _ 94 25 W 
360 | A ; Sia IL Onaa he ee aes 18 12 94 08 W 
370 Ke Weis ee - is a oe x a a We 13500 | Alvaro Obregon (Frontera) ______- 18 35 N 92 39 W 
380 | Sand Key: Lt__..____- Sa || Oo iny |i El Ras 510 | Punta Xicalango: Lt._._._____- 18 38N | 91 53 W 
390 | Rebecca Shoal: Lt______________ 2435N | 82 35 W oat We ae Comer bts 18 39N | 91 50 W 
12400 | Dry Tortugas, Loggerhead Key: reine a ore “e Ba Rye ee : a x 2 re a 
ee ee 2 82 55 W + Lt_--_-------__-__- 
410) |pSanibelue:at. see en D 900) Punta; Mornoy) tits) Se eae 19 41N | 90 42 W 
A20i\\s Glas parillasie-s 1. eeneeea ues nanan . ve nN > : ul SOONINC CUD Chem aan me =e ee een 1951N | 9033 W 
430 | Egmont Key: Lt._._._.._______| 2736N | 82 46 W S10) | Cay osrAt cas: ILt-05 a5 sees eens 2013N | 9158 W 
re TU Da heat as ie ee ee 82 27 W ey ues me Arrecife: Lt__| 20 58N | 9219 W 
4 St. Petersbur elestuns ip tt 25 soe ee 20 51 N 90 24 W 
460 | Anclote mee Lt. ee 28 10N oe a is 13600 | Punta Palmas: Lt___.-__-_____. 21 02N | 9017 W 
e Beahorse Reels Ut, eae ane 28 58N | 83 09 W 66 abe t_..---_--_----_--_-_---- 2110N | 9003 W 
‘edar Keys: North Bank Lt. 1_| 2908N | 83 06 W 0’ | Cayo Arenas: Lt----- 2-252 2207 N | 91 24 W 
font a es ak melee em I 30 09N | 8413 W ore peers Aacran Wt eee ane 22 24N 89 42 W 
rooked@e River: If. sya aeeeeee 2 NOONCSO. hee ee eee 2117N 89 40 W 
BION palette ee BOs wclaediee ||. 600; alkeibal: ie =. Sameer 2132N | 88 37 W 
520 | Cape St. George: Lt___._._.____ 29 35 N 85 03 W 660 | El Cuyo (Monte de Cuyo): Lt_| 21 31N 87 438 W 
Be pee tet AL ee 2940N | 85 21 W He Te ne UE Houses scgseaee 21 37N | 87 04 W 
6 Ont St RU 0es 5 oo 29 49 N 5 7 Sa Viujeres tse = eke ee oe 21 12N 86 44 W 
oo0h| Panama Cuy._ Ti. Sees 30 08 N Be ee wy 13700 Is_hA DE COZUMEL 
OGON Cen sacdla weno 2 ll enim 30 24N | 8713 W 710) |) Runta\olasy Wute cases cnoc ae 20 36 N 86 44 W 
an roe eae de conuront Slee 20 30 N 86 58 W 
12600 ‘ —Punta Celerain: Lt --| 20 16N 86 59 W 
Alabama 13800 | Punta Herrero: Lt___---________| 19 18 N 87 27 W 
12610 | Sand I.: Lt s, 810 | Banco Chinchorro, Cayo Norte: 
620: [Mobile ce cos SECIS tah Seay eee pee soo | Xuan =: eae 8 46N | 87 19 W 
ea a = BRONTE Sam oe ae eee eee oem 18 16} 87 50 W 
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Index 
No. Place Lat Long. ae Place Lat. Long. 
13900 British Honduras bY < Honduras—Continued 
, , ° / ° x 
18810) Rocky. Point: Lt... ....---.<2 18 21 N 88 05 W || 14450 | Isla Roatan: Lt_..._._-_________ 16 18 N 86 38 W 
14000 | TURNEFFE Cays 460 | Cabo Falso (False Cape): Lt.__| 15 13 N 83 21 W 
O10) pe Mauger Gays ts.5 3. ck 17 36 N 7 46 W 
020 | —Cay Bokel: Lt_._._._.._______ 17 10N 87 54 W |! 14500 Nicaragua 
14100 | LIGHTHOUSE REEF 
110 | —Northern Two Cays, Sanbore 14510 | Cabo Gracias 4 Dios: Lt________ 15 00 N 83 09 W 
GEYs Riess et Se 17 28N 87 29 W OZOH IMBUN ta OOrdah Wt se. es 1N 83 12 W 
120 | —Half Moon Cay: Lt__......_._| 17 12N 87 32 W 630) Pert Cavezas ae tee ee ee 1N 83 23 W 
CU RES ELROe Oe BON Er i a Rk 17 30N 88 11 W 540 | Little Corn I.: Lt_- N 82 59 W 
210 /SBugie-Cays: Lt... 2.2 _2 16 29N 88 19 W 550! ||BiLe fields Ee 25 ee ye 1 N 83 45 W 
220 | East Snake Cay: Lt.____._.___- 16 13 N 88 31 W 560 | San Juan del Norte (Greytown) __| 10 56 N 83 43 W 
| 14600 Costa Rica 
14300 | Guatemala 
| L4G LON Welton G7 See ae eee ee 10 00 N 83 01 W 
TSSTO" Pesto Bay rios. . en 15 44 N 88 36 W 
320 | Cabo Tres Puntas (Cape Three 14700 Panama 
fe boints) ©. Dito. A es ee 15 57 N 88 36 W 
| LE7TO WAI minantene Se 918N 82 24 W 
720 ; Punta Toro (Cape Toro): Lt.._| 9 22N 82 12 W 
14400 Honduras 30 eROLORROlN Gs ab — 5 oe ee Dee 9 22N 79 57 W 
740 | Cristobal, Canal Zone_-..__-_-__- 9 21N 79 55 W 
TATIG PeP erie (oories sb 15 50 N 87 57 W 750) COLORS eee Se ee ee 9 22N 79 54 W 
420 | Punta Caballos: Lt___________-_ 15 52N 87 58 W 760 | Farall6n Sucio: Lt 9 39N 79 38 W 
Uh (ecdielen ee, Rais ae 15 46 N 87 27 W CO \edslarG@rande: Titl.s 22220 chanel OEssiNG 79 34 W 
eat PUCURE Siete BOGE St 16 08 N SOr 5d WV) ill mr SOUlmNomore (demDl08) 20-52 eee 9 35 N 79 28 W 


15000 


WEST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA 
a ioe) 


Panama 


| Isla Pantifiito: Lt_____ 


ESlaiSanivos@ wie se 
asia ‘Pacheea: it... ee 
HSla\Ghepilie spe 
Spe eS Sa ree 


Bravles*deliSur: Lt 5 <=.2-. 
Morro de Puercos: Lt______-__- 
islavicarite” tao"... Seee 
SEOEPT ED <A UIUC OR ac it 
isla Butieds Lt. 5 


Punta Quepos 
Isla Herradura (Isla Cafio): Lt _ 
ela case ee. Ot AIS 


Nicaragua 


SAW SUDA SUM ae an ee 
COREG SoBe Ua i saee oa won = aes 


El Salvador 


OG ook oe oe ea Seen ee 
JS CARCI ae 
VOTH ESK pa eS 


Guatemala 


Puerto de San José. -.-------=--- 
Chontpancee ae 2 nae 


ORGS Tee Fe oe oc Sema seems 


OCODOWH 
to 
> 
Z, 


11 15N 
12 28N 


13 18 N 


87 


87 


91 56 W 
92 11 W 


15700 


COD CC LTS FG Soon eee 
Puerto Angel (Port Angeles) ___-- 
Bunter Galenar Viti ==. <2 oe 
Punta Maldonado: L 
Ace Teledsere.*..---- nae sae ae 
La Roqueta (Grifo I.): Lt.__--- 
iPuntaisane elmo: tl ss-ss-ces 
Punta Campos: Lt-.----.---- y 
Manzoniulom sn) een an 
Cabo Corrientes: Lt-- 


Ginymissee ae 
CaborHare? Lt.....;--.=.s 
Santa*hosatia: --=- === -=5 
Niulelé Mes 5. no eee es 
Woretor (las se- =e ae 
IBS ES Bae 2 aS ee 
Punta brletasulits--) eee 
Bahia San Jose del Cabo: Lt--- 
Cabo:Sani Lucas: -. =. =332 
Cabo: Halso® Ltet 222-5 = 
Punta: Tosca ss tao os - --nsee oe 
Punta Redonda: Lt_...---22-223 
Caborsan Wazaro;. ti- 2-5 -- = 
IslaNativided: it-:--seaeaas 
Islas San Benito, Benito del 
Oesier Tt. cho. 2 2. eee 
Isla Cedros (Cerros I.): Lt__---- 
Isla Todos Santos: Lt_-.------- 
UISCRAGR RS ree oa ee ene aa 
Islas Los Coronados: Lt__------ 


California 


UN GHOMGIECHY anon scene eee 
SOM DiCGO RSS bs ea eas 
Point Loma: Lt- 
Newport Beach 
WONG ENCOCWE Wane 202 ose hece pene 
iOS ANG elease= one sv nea sees ae 
Sait Bedroge sess. peecteccesie < 
AVilaing tone. ..~~-2t -2 8-82 
Pointwhibrmin? Lites 22 es 


i) 
o 
BeWOWNOOH PD 
BORN RWOM RS SRNSHHO SOURS E OOS 


ZALZLZLZLZLZAZZLZLALZALZLZLZLZLZALZLLAZ 


to 
rss 
WeHaANSeEHOoOnmnNan 


48 N 
27 52 N 


i 
i=) 
o 
wOnwe Won 


ee 
ny 
oo 
ow 


110 5 


111 2 


SSSSe 2555454 SS ee ees aeeeeseessss 


= = 
= S 

i) oS 

eecosgas 

HOOND COE HNDHS 


116 3 
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WEST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA—Continued 


Place | : : Place 


California—Continued | Washington—Continued 


16200 Point Vicente: Lt PuGET SOUND 
16200 | SANTA BARBARA ISLANDS | 
(CHANNEL ISLANDS) 
310 —San Clemente L., 


Smith I.: Lt 
Anacortes 
Bellingham 

Point Roberts: Lt 


L 3 1} Skipjack I.: Lt 
—Santa Cruz I., Gull I.: Lt____| | Turn Point, Stuart I.: Lt 
—Anacapa I.: L 3 9 7 | Kellett Bluff: Lt : 
Port Hueneme San Juan I.: Lime Kiln Lt 


SSSHRRSS 


44 e445 4444e4S45 


ZAZLZLZLZAZLZAZLZLZLALALZA 


02 02 IB HB Ov Hm 00 rs SD G9 G9 
POP RUDAROSRDURD 


© bo > bo OO 


British Columbia 
Point Arguello: Lt 
San Luis Obispo: Lt VANCOUVER ISLAND 
Point Piedras Blancas: Lt — Victoria 
Point Sur: L —-Esquimalt 
Point Pinos: é -—Race Rocks: Lt 
| —Sheringham Point: Lt 
Santa Cruz —Carmanah: Lt 
Pigeon Point: Lt é I —Pachena Point: Lt 
Point Montara: Lt —Cape Beale: Lt 
Mile Rocks: Lt I —Alberni 
SaN FRANCISCO Bay | | —Amphitrite Point: Lt 
—Aleatraz I.: Lt —Lennard L: L 
—San Francisco 
—Redwood City | —Lookout I.: Lt 
| —Cape Cook, Solander I.: Lt___ 
—Oakland__-- | | —Port Alice 
— Richmond } | || —Kains I.: Lt 
—Port Chicago | —Cape Scott: Lt 
—Stockton } I = NGAI ee ee 
—Vallejo__- | | New Westminster 

| Vancouver 


SS8QS8GRRsSsReRR 


aewerrer 


Point Bonita: Lt é 5 

Southeast Farallon L.: | QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS 
Point Reyes: Lt —Cape St. James: Lt 

Point Arena: Lt | —Langara I.: Lt 

Point Cabrillo: Lt : —Lawn Point: Lt 

Cape Mendocino: Lt I Ocean Falis 

Table Bluff: Lt | Prince Rupert 


ZZZAAZ AZAAZLZAAAAAAAZAZALZALAAZ 
SaSSS S54 ee eee eS ee eee eee545 


ORMaAaanD ANNO 


mermodeo 
SSAse SIAS8ev 


Alaska 
124 22 W 
| Tree Point: Lt 


| Ketchikan 

16910 | Cape Blanco: Lt 5 124 34 W Cape Chacon: Lt___- 
920 | Cape Arago: Lt 124 22 W Cape Muzon: Lt 
930 Coos Bay (Marshfield) 124 13 W || Cape Bartolome: Lt 
940 | Heceta Head: Lt | I 124 08 W Wrangell 
95) Yaquina Head: Lt 124 05 W || Petersburg 
960 | Cape Meares: Lt t 123 59 W Cape Decision: Lt 
970 Tillamook Rock: Lt 124 01 W 


17000 Columbia River 


Oregon 


OOO rn a ar or Gr OF Or Or 
PAY 
SSSSERRSESES 
AN ESUNMeRownan 
HK SSGNIBIEEDES 


ON 
ODONNINNAADAM 


17010 | Astoria, Oregon_____.__----_.-___| 46 Y | 123 50 W 
020 | Longview, Washington J | 122 56 W 
030 Portland, Oregon N | 122 40 W Skagway 
140 Vancouver, Washington 122 41 W Cape Spencer: Lt 


™ Ocean Cape: L 
17100 Washington | 290 | Yakutat _ : 


Neon 


Saor 
444444444445 44444445 


mow 
D> > OO 


17110 | Cape Disappointment: Lt | 124 03 W 
es North Head: L Y | 124 05 W 
30 


SSS% 


SSR 
S#aBSSENSSE 
ia aiaae, aay Zl aie a 22 2 


D> 
a 


124 04 W 


g 


140 Point Elrington: Lt 


2 \- 124 07 W Cape Resurrection, Barwell L.: 
i Hy 123 49 W |; it ane 
ho 123 54 W 
fh 47 y | 124 20W Pilot Rock: Lt 
pi 124 44 W | Seal Rocks: Lt 
izemp 124 15 W East Ch 
rd 2 N | 123 24 W || Perl I.: Lt 
co | 123 26 Ww East Amatuli I.: 
= Y | 123 07 W | Flat I: L 
| 122 45 W || | Seldovia 


o on 
o oO 


333 

oo 

BO Se Se et Se 8 on 
a 


151 38 W 
151 57 W 
152 00 W 
151 44 W 


AID PDD 33 


ZLAZALAALALZ 
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WEST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA—Continued 


nde? 
ea Place Lat. Long. anes Place Lat. Long. 
Alaska—Continued of Aleutian Islands—Continued 
° y ° / ° / 

18450 Anchor Pointy Gh. RES 69 46 N | 151 52 W || 19080 | Dutch Harbor__........-.-.----- 4N | 166 32 W 
460 Kenai pre Me 60 33 N | 151 16 W 040 | Makushin_._._._- 6N | 166 59 W 
47 Chisik 1 ae 60 06 N | 152 34 W 050 | Seguam I.: Lt 3 N | 172 26 W 
A80r CRaleine 6 LG oe Bee 60 29. N | 151 50 W 060 | Atka I., North Cape: Lt_______-_ 52 26 N | 174 11 W 
490 | East Foreland: Lt 60 43 N | 151 24 W 070 | Great Sitkin I., Swallow Head: 

LSSONS| CAgchoragel tee ee een Seg 6113N | 149 54 W Ti Ge So RE Oe: See A ee 52 07 N | 176 09 W 
510 | Afognak I., Tonki Cape: Lt.___| 58 21.N | 151 59 W 080 | Adak I., Sweeper Cove_____.____- 51 52 N | 176 38 W 
520 | Spruce Cape: Loran Station__._| 57 49 N | 152 20 W 090 | Amchitka I., Constantine Harbor_| 51 24N | 179 18 E 
eT pdr) Leet Ae ee SC 2UNie 152 24° W. ||| 19100) cAiska Harbor 28 5L 68.N: )) 177 33. EB 
BADD) Minmens tay 28 oo 57 48. N | 152 31 W 110 | Shemya I., Alcan Harbor______-- 52 44N | 174 04E 
550. | Cape Chiniak: Lt_.__2.._.....- 57 388 N | 152 09 W 120 | Attu I., Massacre Bay___-.__--_- 52 50N | 173 14E 
560 | Dangerous Cape: Lt 57 16 N | 152 43 W || 19200 | Pripitor IsLANDS 
570 | Sitkinak I., Whirlpool Point: 210 | —St. Paul I., Village Cove______ 57 08 N | 170 16 W 

5 ee) ee ee 56 37 N | 154 06 W 
580 | Cape Alitak: Lt 56 51 N | 154 18 W 
DUE eape Uyaks ist =i sin 57 38 N | 154 21 W || 19300 Alaska 

18600 | Raspberry Strait, Cape Nuni- 

Raa ib 2 SOM See es. See 58 10 N | 153 13 W |! 19310 | Sealion Rocks: Lt________-____- 55 28 N | 163 11 W 
Git TRAD ontor Me Lite 2o 0s en 58 28 N | 152 48 W S20R RE oreeVoller tas ee 55 59N | 160 34 W 
620) || "@Capetigvak: Lt? = ae 57 26N | 156 02 W 330: | Cape Seniayin: Lt..........-22- 56 23 N | 160 08 W 
GaN er ogery Gape Lite 2... 28s 2. Seek 56 32 N | 156 59 W 340 | Port Heiden 3 N | 158 42 W 
GA05| "CRiguihe = oe Seen ne ee 56 18 N | 158 24 W 350 | Pilot Point 2 ___- 3 N | 157 36 W 
GOT Siistroimminthe Webs es ee! ee 55 50 N | 158 42 W S60" (Cgashit Aes o 5 ee eae) 2N | 157 25 W 

18700 | SHUMAGIN ISLANDS S70) Begegie Sees tae 2N | 157 22 W 
710 | —Cape Wedge: Lt____..-..----- 55 18N | 159 53 W 380 | Naknek__2__.-.2- 3N | 157 01 W 
% Ser ie | ee er rea 55 20 N | 160 32 W ~ 390 | Clarks Point 1N | 158 33 W 
720 We—U BES Spills te cee 2 ee Ho2DINE 116044. Wo ||| 19400 Dillingham... = 38 ee ee 2N | 158 29 W 

1SsN0| eArohe Point: Wt" 2—222 12 2-8 55 12 N | 161 54 W || 19500 | Nunivak ISLAND 
S10g) Pilinsike set ea es os et 55 02 N | 161 56 W 510 | —Cape Mohican: Lt_---_---_--- 60 13 N | 167 27 W 
Soe niy COVE Se 55 03 N | 162 19 W 5200 | — Nash Hanbor--—- = ----- ee 60 12N | 166 59 W 
830 | Hague Rock: Lt________- ee Ae 54 33 N | 162 24 W || 19600 | St. Lawrence I., Savoonga_-_-_-_--- 63 41 N | 170 24 W 
SiO Sarah eee a Be ae 2 ae 54 29N | 162 49 W 610) (Peoint Romanoff: Lt = fos 63 12 N | 162 50 W 

18900 | UNIMAK ISLAND G20 SEL CHC een ee 63 29.N | 162 02 W 
910 | —Cape Pankof: Lt_______-----. 54 40 N | 163 04 W CSOs TALON ech ee re ee ee 63 52N | 160 46 W 
920 | —Scotch Cap: Lt........------- 54 24.N | 164 45 W 640 | Cape Darby: Lt 64 20 N | 162 47 W 
930 | —Cape Sarichef: Lt 54 36 N | 164 56 W 650i SOLO 07) eee oe ee eee 64 33 N | 164 24 W 

G60 ll eNome see ee nen ne 64 30 N | 165 25 W 

19000 Aleutian Islands G7OMeSledpediea tes = ee ese ee ee 64 30 N | 166 11 W 

680) Cape Rodney! It... ..2s2.-22 64 40 N | 166 24 W 

19010 | Akutan Harbori-Lt_.----_---.- 54 09 N | 165 44 W 690 | Point Spencer: Lt___.__-------- 65 17N | 166 50 W 

zeae Cnalasna seers teee ee ese 53 52 N | 166 32 W || 19700 | Grantley Harbor 6N | 166 20 W 


— a anieceieieeeieannenaninemmmmnmeEEeE EER 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


_—_————— nc 
OY 7, ° , | og ° , 
20000 | Hawamt Motoxal—Continued 
010 | —Kauhola Point: Lt-_---.-----. 20 15N | 155 46 W || 20530 | —Makanalua Peninsula: Mo- : 
020 | —Kukuihaele Landing___-_------ 20 08 N | 155 34 W Vac Sl OF oe ae ee een eRe ee 2113N | 156 58 W 
030 | —Laupahoehoe Point: Lt--.....| 20 00 N | 155 15 W || oo¢go0 | Oanu 
040 | —Pepeekeo Point: Lt_--_--- =s} 19 5L.N  /(155 05: W 610 | —Makapuu Point: Lt__-.------- 21 19N | 157 39 W 
wore lepetees ee --| 18 46N | 155 08 Wy || 620 | —Diamond Head: Lt..----... 21 16N | 197 49 W 
To nn nnn a : ——TIONOLNIM cee ieee eee ee 
070 | —Cape Kumukahi: Lt_-_-- .-| 19 31 N | 154 49 W G0 —Pearl Harbor inne eee 21 22N | 157 58 W 
se) ae A its 18 55 N | 155 41 W |) 650 | —Barbers Point: Lt__..------- 21 18N | 158 06 W 
090 | -—Kauna Point: Lt. ---------22- 19 02N | 155 53 W || 660 | —Kauna Point: Lt________---- 21 35N | 158 17 W 
OC Ep ean Pon aaa Ae AeA | tee coun (on Ci =e ereone Bay: Estarnic Bock |e alee 
RAG es eee a 38 N» | SS6R00MIE |e acl ne pane a ee tee 
120" |. —Keahole Point? Lt_--_---.-=-- 19 44.N | 156 04 W 5 
i 0700 | KAUAI 
Pe ee agian as Boe Rie? roy liroy HON KllaueanPoltite tse tees 22 14N | 159 24 W 
eek ae ae / 720 | —Kahala Point: Lt. 22 00.N | 159 18 W 
Kauiki . 730 | —Nawiliwili Bay---------------- 
po ay Sa epreerbenrmrmeny nie ar i tI) —Makahnena Point: Lt..---.-- 21 52N | 159 27 W 
Ey, ie 750 | —Port Allen é 
28 | auue one Mieco 27] 9p Sa, | 156 28 W || 760 | —Hanapepe Bay: Puolo Point se. 
250 | —Nakalele Point: Lt- SIRRIOS NCI ASG AW. NT oe NE oe ee are oneah eee eat 
260 | —Hawea Point: Lt-__-_---- _-| 21 00N | 156 40 W ] A ah le 160 06 W 
DOME Lidia = ee 2/20, 52 156 40. ||| 200M UB ee Heya 
280 | —Cape Hanamanioa: Lt_-..----| 20 35 N | 156 25 W es Nihon T ” (GUD 161 55 W 
20300.| Molokini I.: Lt_.---------------| 20 88 N | 156 30 Ww SOU INNeskoal sheen ee ene Pe 164 42 W 
310 | Kahoolawe I.: Southwest Point 20 30 N | 156 40 W 840 | French Frigate Shoals, East I_--| 23 47 N | 166 138 W 
400 ee Paine Py) aa jaa eT eT 850 | Gardner Pinnacles 25 00 N iGs nh bad 
art eta IEE Ui hee eee ae me 20 44.N | 156 58 W a Rae aie ao ee apeadaa Sal 173 58 W 
420 | —Kaumalapau Harbor ----------- 20 47 N | 157 00 W IU og ate pee gi a eg Bai 
20500 | MOLOKAI 20900 | Mipway ISLANDS oF 
BIG |= Waal bot ts sae nea e oes 21 06 N | 157 18 W 910 —SandblwAcro ites see ee one 28 13 NE L772 A) Ww 
BOOM Is WU OKOK Aso seaeee ee eee ae 21 05 N | 157 02 W 920 | —Welles Harbor, Midway I------ 28 13N | 177 2 
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Grand Bahama, Southwest 

Great Isaac: Lt_ 

Gun Cay: L 

Great Stirrup Cay: Lt 

Great Abaco I. (Hole in the 
Wall): Lt 

Elbow Cay (Little Guana): Lt_- 

Andros I., N. end: Lt 


Cat I., Devils Point: Lt 

San Salvador (Watling I.), 
Dixon Hill: Lt 

Long I., South Point: Lt 

Bird Rock, Crooked I.: Lt 

Castle I.: Lt 


Cuba 


Punta Mais{ (Cape Maysi): Lt- 
Baracoa 


Puntareracticoss ts ese sseeee 
Santa Lucia 


Cayo Verde: Lt 

Cayo Paredon Grande: Lt 
Cayo Caiman Grande: Lt 
Cayo Frances: Lt 
Caibarién 

Cayo Fragoso: Lt 

La Isabela (Sagua la Grande) -__- 
Cayo Hicacal: Lt 

Cayo Bahia de Cadiz: Lt 
Cayo Cruz del Padre: Lt 
Cayo Diana: L 

Cardenas 

Cayo Piedras del Norte: Lt 
Punta de Maya: L 
Matanzas 


Castillo del 
Castle): Lt 

Habana ( Havana)- 

Puerto Vita 


Morro (Morro 


Punta Gobermadora: Lt 
Cayo Jutias: Lt 

Cayo de Buenavista: Lt 
Cabo San Antonio: Lt 
Cabo Corrientes: Lt 
Cabo Francés: Lt 


Cayo Guane del Este: Lt 
Cienfuegos 


Be Wine 
Manzanillo._._.._____ 
Cabo Cruz: Lt___ 
Santiago de Cuba_ 
Morro: Lt 
Windward Point, 
Guantanamo: Lt 
Punta Caleta: Lt 


Bahia de 


m 


wwr oun COwoow 
SLSR Nee DD NO MNOnN re 


20 04 N 


APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


WEST INDIES 


Long. 


Index 
No. 


Place 


Jamaica 


Morant Point: Lt 

Port Antonio 

Galina Point: Lt_- 

Montego Bay 

South Negril Point: Lt : 
Little Pedro Point (Port Kaiser) - 
Portland Point: L 
Port Royal 
INGSLON Sos 2. ne beeen ees eews ee 


Caribbean Sea 
Navassa I.: Lt 


CL ESSE 


CAYMAN ISLANDS 


—Cayman Brac: Lt 
—GQorling Bluff, Grand Cay- 
man: Lt 


Quita Suefio Bank: Lt 

Isla de Providencia (Old Provi- 
dence I.): Lt 

Cayos del Ese 
Cays): Lt 

Roncador Bank: Lt-__- 

Serrana Bank: Lt 


(Courtown 


Cap-Haitien 

Pointe Picolet: Lt 

Pointe Ouest, Tortuga: Lt 

Cap du Mle (Cape St. Nicolas 
Mole): Lt 

Pointe Saint-Mare: Lt 

Les Areadins: Lt 


Ile de la Gonave, Pointe Fan- 
tasque: Lt 

Bane de Rochelois: Lt 

Cap Dame-Marie: Lt 

Ile 4 Vache: Lt 

Jacmel 


Punta Borinquen: Lt 
San Juan 


Lesser Antilles 


Isla de Vieques, Punta Este: Lt_ 
Isla de Culebra, Punta del Sol- 
dado: Lt : 


SSECaBSRCE ~ 
ZALZZZLAZLZLZzZ 


WoOoromntan 
ZAZAZLZLZLZZLZLZZZ 


RQ SEaSRSNS 
ZZ AZ2AZLZLZAZLZZZ 


18 17 N 


SEaSRRSaNE ~ 
4aeeee5s5 


ow 


444444444255 


PPOOKM WUE oO 
SEGLSRGRSSSR 


> 
a 
i) 
ISaF 


DD 
oor 
ww 


aaeeaaa= 


NRO Woon 


65 17 W 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


WEST INDIES-—Continued 


Index 


Place Lat. Long. Place 


Lesser Antilles—Continued Lesser Antilles—Continued 


VIRGIN ISLANDS St. Lucta 

—Castries 

—Brandon Point (Cape Moule 
a Chique): Lt 


BARBADOS 
—Harrison Point: Lt 
—Ragged Point: Lt 
—Bridgetown 


iim SaInt-MartTIN Kingstown, St. Vincent 
—Marigot (France) The Grenadines, Carriacou I____ 


—Filipsburg (Netherlands) ._-___- : GRENADA 
Gustavia, Ile Saint-Barthelémy-_- : eee Lt 


| Saba 
| Oranjestad, Sint Eustatius N Scarborough, Tobago__. 
Basseterre, St. Christopher (St. Isla Testigo Grande __- 
| Kitts) 75 7 Los Roques: Lt 
Charlestown, Nevis I____ ‘ BONAIRE 
23 : 
Saint Johns, Antigua 7 I Vise Tee 
| Plymouth, Montserrat —Kralendijk 
Basse-Terre, Guadeloupe 5 y Klein C rane 
Pointe-a-Pitre, Grand Terre ee aces « 
La Desirade: Lt $ CURAGAO 
Grande Bourg, Marie Galante___ ‘ —Caracas Baai 
Isla Aves (Bird I.) — Willemstad 
Roseau, Dominica i | —Bullen Baai 
MARTINIQUE | ARUBA 
| —Trinité —Sint Nicolaas 
| —Caravelle: Lt_- ] — Oranjestad 
— Fort-de- France i 


Sombrero: Lt 
Anguilla: Lt 


EAST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Colombia 25600 Surinam 


25610 | Paramaribo 
620 | Galibi, Maroni River: Lt 


Cartagena 25700 French Guiana 


Punta Canoas: Lt n A 

1 I 25710 | Ile Royale, Iles du Salut: Lt---- 52 36 W 
Barranquilla 720" LL EnfantiPerdu: Lt-- 2 ee 52 22 W 
Santa Marta 730d Cayenne Ma a eee : 52 20 W 


25800 Brazil 
Venezuela 
50 17 W 


49 55 W 
48 44 W 


nw 


25810 | Ilha de Maracé: Lt 

Ilha Bailique, Amazon River 
(Rio Amazonas): Lt 

Ilha Machadinho: Lt 

Cabo Maguari, Simao Grande: 
Lt 

Belém (Para) 

Ilhas das Gaivotas: Lt 

Ponta Atalaia (Salindpolis): Lt- 

Ilha Boiucucanga (Camara- 

Puerto Sucre ASSUMet..2tt Aeare 

Isla de Margarita, Cabo de la Ilha Maiau (Sao Joao I.): Lt_-- 
Isla (Cabo Negro): Lt_..----- i / Ponta Itacolom{i: Lt 

Cartiipano Sao Luis (Maranhdo) 

GH os Aeneas pee re Soe Ilha de Santana: Lt 


Caripito 
Rio ORINOCO Ponta Pedro do Sal: Lt-_-- 


—Punta Barima: Lt ‘ Parnaiba 
PUERTO (OT daz se sss asta ee Ponta de Itapagé: Lt 
Fortaleza (Ceara) 


Maracaibo 

BGI ELI ks Ee eee 
Punta Macolla: Lt 

Cabo San Roman: Lt 

Cayo Borracho: Lt 

Puerto Cabello 

La Guaira 

La Tortuga, Punta Oriental: Lt_ 


ee 
wwn 


SSS SSS52== 


s 


48 25 W 
48 30 W 
48 03 W 
47 22 W 


—We oO 
= AWD oO 
ooroe 


WWNHWNYNNNNHOSO 


Trinidad Ponta de Mucuripe: Lt 

Rochedos de Sao Pedro e Sao 
Paulo (St. Paul Rocks) 

ARQUIPELAGO DE FERNANDO 


Chacachacare, Dragons Mouth DE NORONHA 


So 


Icacos Point: Lt 
Port-of-Spain 


—Atol das Rocas: Lt 
—Ilha Rata: Lt 

Cabo Caleanhar: Lt 
Cabo de SAo Roque: Lt--- 
Natal 


(Boca de Dragon): Lt 
Galera Point: Lt 


British Guiana 


Georgetown 
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EAST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA—Continued 
a EE a 


dex , Lat. Long. 
Index Place Tate Long. Be Place 
No. 
de la Plata 
Brazil—Continued , wes 27000 Rio de Ay ee, 
4 58S 34 50 W || 27010 | Punta del Este: Lt__----------- 34 588 a es gus 
cD NAS ied a oe egy aan ae RE 7388 | 3449 W || 020 | Maldonado, Uruguay....---.-.-- Sevtc ed Meer es 
onta a ee See. ae ee 
i WwW 030 | Punta Negra: Lt- 56 W 
160) | Olinda-nlt =p ose ee ee 8 01S | 34 51 Blase oe ee 34 57 8 ii 
ife ( 4 53 W 040 | Isla de Flor 56 10 W 
170 | Recife (Pernambuco) 8045S | 3 Me ern Bias ile ee as 34-56 S 
IPO i ee BaD A eos n OL ages Pas coe eccn Monies Unigiag Ceeee Seba Soy 
190 Taman YF FI RSI T a. Panelasy it... 2.------ 
710 ree trans Ep ohne 5 a Se OEM ‘0 38 a 5 W oe Colonia, Uruguay. ..------------ = ra S Be a W 
Fe Ad a teas 57S rio, Argentina __..~----_--=- i 
220 | Ponta Itapua (Itapoan): Lt_-..| 12 57S | 38 a Ww ales ie a Ae ogg ae 34418 | 5815 We 
230 | Ponta de Santo Antonio: Lt____| 13 01S as 4 Wil 110 Kdeuenae Abies carpentien: es 34 368 58 22 W 
NAR Tener Sir ak 13 238 | 3855W || 120| Puertode La Plata, Argentina..| 34 52S | 57 54 W 
250 | Morro de Sao Paulo: Lt__------ 13 238 38 55 W ul aoe , Serra 57 09 W 
260) Camanyt see eene aa eee 13 548 39 02 mn 139 | Punta Pie ras: heer cesta 
270 | Ilhéus (Sdo Jorge dos Itheos)-__.| 14 488 39 02 V ny Cabo San Antonio, Tenet 56 47 W 
280 | Morro Pernambuco: Lt 14 485 39 01 W [PPP ION Di nek oleae nae eee: 
290 | Belmonte: i aoe eee ey in ae = op il 
26300 slp Or tO SCSUnO beeen ae J 
310 | Ponta ae rye em He ie : oH a My 27200 Argentina 
320 | Ponta de Baleia; Lt...-...._..- a Se ee 36 53S 56 41 W 
330 | Parcel dos Abrolhos: Lt--- 17 58S - 63 wy oe J eer Le Ta eae ay OW. 
BW A Oe rae esas a 2 ye 20 W 230 | Punta Mogotes: Lt_________.__- 38 06S 57 33 W 
350 | Vitoria. __.--------. ‘es fay ee colle Ss 40 16 W DAN ie Quequén2t ee 38 35S 58 42 W 
ER Se tk colitis pee Reeaaes onlay 40 26 W 250 | Baineario Claromeco: Lt___-__- 38 51S | 6003 W 
380 tha x Stes ; ti as AAS 20 5 S 40 46 W 260 | Faro Recalada: Lt_.....---_---- 3900S | 61 16W 
380 ado Francéz: Lt__--.-__.- ee i 
390 | Cabo de ad | Nee 22 03S 41 03 W pen ba a eae | F. . 38 53S 62 06 W 
BO RT OE 22 268 41 42 W 320 | —Ingeniero White___.._...__---- 38 48S 62 16 W 
26400} Ilha de paler: PA oe 2 s 49,1000W. |) 27400 | El Rincon: Lt... 2...) 39 23S 61 01 W 
420 Pore, Li Se 22 38 S | 4240W || 410 | Faro Segunda Barranca: Lt_____| 40 47 s 62 16 Ww 
= te ois a a - ;, cil (Xe et erage nD 41 0. 
440 the Rasa (taza): Lt eRe 33 04 S 23 00 W 430 Token Manes: Le ieee 7) 40 49S | 64 43 Ww 
aaa NO ek Se : iol Osten es 40 44S | 64 55 
don” [ita de Pemad™ Diesen 23028 | 4312W || 400 | Punta Norte: Lt oo 2058 | 63 46W 
DARCORE LUNAS ae meee meee ee ae oo 
ratiba: ta Delgada: Lt_---------2-- 42 46S | 63 38 
470 | Ponta de Guaratiba: i ee _| 23:05:8 43 34 W 460 | Punta : 64 09 W 
480 | Laje da Marambaia: Lt--__.-.-- 2307S | 43 50W a Morro, Nes Wifisocusegetiocns é f pepe, 
oe eine PE |e oae | anew I en| bare Nee te ce ee 
26500 tha Paes pect -____..-.-.| 2306S | 44 07 W || 27500 | Cabo San José: Lt_._._..-_.___- “4 aL § 85 1 W 
et Ce EES oe BOF 8. | AEDES TeeR nee AT foteieas eee 4503S | 65 37 W 
Sak De Rae Tee BE eal aie Ww 530 | Cabo Aristazdbal: Lt........... 4513S | 66 32 W 
530 | Ponta Joatinga: Lt_-__________- 23 188 44 30 W PAOUINGCAD OTST ORES: Tipe as 45 478 67 23 W 
540 | Ilha da Vitoria: Lt___.--______- 23 458 45 01 ei or ie SStoncreceac joke 67 oR W 
550 | Ilha de Sao Sebastiaéo, Ponta 55 ase oe iv “ ee ae tel 
do. Bol: Lts--< 2. ee ass as 23 58S 45 15 W 560 ae Se ACO) LU ae eee vary ea 
560 | Ilha de Alcatrazes: Lt_________- 24 06S 45 42 MW] 570 ia Poni 
570i Lajede;santos:3 25 es ane 2419S 46 10 W 580 | Isla Pingiiino (Isla Pengu dite era 
ARSE aes ee 2s BeBeel 4odu W |l-g00 | Gabe Curae Etc eae a tees eee 
( lie = ea rea Ree Gc wwe © a Paula: 
26600 | Laje da Conceicéio: Lt_________- 24 148 46 40 W || 27600 | Cabo San Francisco de 
610 | Ilha Queimada Grande: Lt____- 24 29S 46 41 WW: Jee eee SEaeeeenieeeeeee 2 are a a Wi 
620 | Ilha de Bom Abrigo: Lt_______- 25 078 47 52 W 610 aye AO ee eee SG de SE ee Se cE wy. 
Mee EARL Toe cae ae 25 33S 48 17 W 630 Filo Galedes manure 51 87S 69 13 W 
Lov Partnpuges <a Rae wean ac ah Wile onto uae Cire ee ee 52208 | 68 21 W 
650 | Ilha Caiobé (Caiova I.): Lt____- 25 52S 48 33 W 650 | Punta de Arenas: ite ee es 09 . es = W. 
660 | Sdo Francisco do Sul___._.._.--- 2615S 48 38 W 660 | Cabo Penias: Lt_ ee 2 i . a saw 
67(On|hihadayPazs tt ee 2611S 48 29 W 670 | Cabo San Diego: Lt____.______. 54 40S 
680 | Ponta das Cabecudas: Lt.__..-- 26 56S 48 37 W 680 Islas Ano Nuevo, Isla Observa- wee 
6908) Ilha daiGalé: Lt... ee 27 1 iS) 48 25 W TODLOtN IG tee ee ao--s7---=-- 54 39S 64 08 
26700 | Ilha do Arvoredo: Lt__________- 27 188 48 22 W 690 | Estrecho de Le Maire, Isla de os 
710) || -Rloriandpolis: asmee te ae eee 27 36S 48 34 W los Estados: Lt_. Ee Eee 54 47S 64 44 Ld 
720 | Ponta dos Naufragados: Lt____- 27 50S 48 35 W 27700 Cabo Buen Suceso: Aer. ha 54 49S 65 13 
730 | Ponta de Imbituba (Ponta i101) Gabo Sante iow Die uae see 55 04S 66 32 W 
Grande): Lis. 14s eee 178 48 40 W ; 
(40) IhasidastAraras it... seen 28 21S 48 40 W || 27800 Chile 
T50i\t Laguna e -. el  e eee 28 29S 48 47 W 
760 | Cabo de Santa Marta Grande: 21S10N iC apes Eon = eee se eee ee 55 59S 67 16 W 
ee 2a ey a 28 37S 48 50 W || 27900 | MAGELLAN STRAIT 
770 | Capao da Canoa (Tramandaj): ; 910 | —Punta Dungeness: teen 52 24 8 68 26 W 
Ge ee SA ee A 47S 50 03 W 920 | —Cabo Posesion: Lt______- 5218S 68 58 Ww 
(SOM, Cidreira: sito. sae eee eee 30 11S 50 12 W 930 | —Cerro Direccion: Lt 52 22S 69 30 Ww 
790 | Ponta da Mostardas: Lt__._____ 3115S 50 54 W 0407) ant ie elg ade sae ee 69 383 W 
26800) | eto Grandes ae ane eae 32 08S 52 06 W 950 | —Punta Mendez: Lt 69 35 Ww 
SLOM PEOrto Alegremas. =a) leanne Samaee 30 00S 51 13 W 960 | —Punta Satelite: Dito ae ee 69 40 W 
820) | Albardio: Lt jis ieee 33 12 § 52 45 W 970 | —-Cerro Cono (Cone Hill): Lt___| 52 408 70 23 W 
SION Chui tae nn nS 33 44S 53 22 W nad ee ey een lit ys ee 52 47 : 70 a ha 
0 | —Isla Santa Magdalena: Lt____| 52 55 70 
26900 Uruguay 28000 | —Isla eee (Quarter- . * 
masterlo)is ithe soe 52 57 70 22 W 
26910 | Cabo Polonio: Lt.....__________ 34 24S 53 48 W 010 | —Punta Arenas (Magallanes) ___| 53 10S 70 54 W 
920 | Cabo Santa Maria: Lt_.________ 34 40S 54 09 W 020 | —Cabo San Isidro: Lt__________ 53 478 70 58 W 
930 | Isla de Lobos: Lt_..._....._____. 35 02S 54 53 W 030 | —Cabo Froward: Lt____________ 53 54S 71 18 W 
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WEST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 
| 
Tex Place Lat. Long. inees Place Lat. Long. 
29000 Chile Chiie—Continued 

5 as ot o + GO) 7, 
29100 | MAGELLAN STRAIT 29870 | Punta Ballenita: Lt__._._.____- 25 45S 70 47 W 
110 | —Isla Rupert, English Reach: 880 ie Taltal te. ee cae. a, 25 248 70 29 W 
1 EE Se occ ee 53 40S 72 13 W SOON PAnitofagasta teem a ee ee 23 38.8 70 25 W 
120 | —Isla Cohorn: Lt_____.____.___. 53 33S 72 20 W || 29900 | Punta Tetas: Lt____.___________ 23 318 70 38 W 
130 | —Paso Tortuoso (Crooked 910 | Punta Angamos: Lt___..-.._--- 2302S | 70 32W 
Reach), El Morrién: Lt-___| 53 348 72 31 W 020i| Mejiionessis wee ne 23078 70 28 W 
140 | —Monte Radford (Radford 980i eRocop shia sens 2 ne eee 22 05S 70 14 W 
LSI UNS Wiis eee 53 26S 72 57 W 940 | Punta Gruesa; Lt__...-....-.-- 20 22S 70 12 W 
150 | —Cabo Cooper Key, Paso Largo 950 | Iquique 20 12S 70 10 W 
(Long Reach): Lt__-__.___- §3 15S 73 13 W 960 | Isla Alacran; Lt 18 29S 70 21 W 
160 | —Isla Centinela (Sentinel I.): O20 WRAP CTeee ee ica atk > 4 Pane al 18 29S 70 20 W 
Lt 53 05S 73 35 W 
70 52 58S 74 04 W || 30000 Peru 
180 | —Isla Fairway: 52 448 
190 je Cano Pilar: = a 52 43S 17 42S 71 22 W 
29200 | Groupo Evangelistas: Lt_______ 52 24S 17018 72 02 W 
210 | Isla-San Pedro: Ltcz_________ 47 43S 1701S 72 07 W 
my i Cahortaner: iit -- - 46 50S 17 00S 72 07 W 
a0) |) sla sHalsas bia oe Beery 43 53S 16148 73 37 W 
240 sd ae La Me eS EL Cea ee» ms . : 15 20S 75 10 W 
250 sla Guafo (Huafo): Lt_________ E 
260 | Cabo Corcovado__-_-.--_.______- 43 08S 14 40S 75 56 W 
SO or merspenronin 2s 41 298 13 438 76 15 W 
29300 | IsLA CHILOE : 13 39S 76 25 W 
SAO) |S— Ista Pmitee: Lt__....._ 9) ts 43.178 73 35 W || 30100 | Grupo de Palominos: Lt--_.---- 12 08S 77:15 W 
320 | —Punta Corona: Lt 41 478 73 53 W 110) || IslajSarm Worenzosiit eee 12 058 77 13 W 
330 |) —Punta Ahul> Lie 20. es 41 50S 73 52 W 120. WiGallae Seer. 2. ooo eee ee 12 03S 77 10 W 
ee Cee a. Se eee ae 41 528 73 50 W 130! | IslasMiazorea: ct eeee = eee 11 24S 77 44 W 
29400 Ie@abo-Quedal: Tt. _.2-...2 5. =<. 40 58S 73 56 W 140 | Punta Cabeza Lagarto, Puerto ae 
410 | Panta:Galera: Lt. 22-2222 ©. 40 008 73 45 W arin epi 2s seme eee ee 10 07S 78 11 W 
420 | Morro Gonzalo: Lt 39 50S 73 28 W 150) Chimbote supe =.= = eee ae 9058S 78 36 W 
450 | Corrala. = 39 52S 73 26 W 160 | Guafiape (Huanape Is.): Lt_-_--| 8 35S 78 57 WwW 
440 | Valdivia 39 48S 73 15 W 17 Salaverry__---- ee ee 8148S 78 58 W 
450 | Punta Rocura: Lt__------------ 39 47S 73 24 W 180) ||Nsla detMaeabi;, Li... 2 7498S 79 3 Ww. 
29500 | Ista Mocua 190 | Puerto Eten... -------~-=-. Jost 6 568 e 2 bd 
510 | —Morro de las Torrecillas: Lt__| 38 22S 73 58 W || 30200 | Islas Lobos de Afuera: Lt__.--_- 6 678 gue 
520 | —Punta Anegadiza: Lt_________ 38 23S 73 54 W 210 | Isla Lobos de Tierra_..---------- 6 26S 80 ae At 
29600 | Punta Morguilla: Lt___---____- 37 47S 73 42 W 220") -PiuntarAcuianilitas- = sso == ee 5 55S 81 Be 
GiG: Reb chiee ct tee 2 se ee 37 38S 73 40 W 230 Isla Heca PLC ee ae fee 5 13 § 81 1 Ad 
620 jh Punta Dayapié: Lt = << 2c... 37 09S 73 35 W 240: | Pata see bosstmecic i ceeeens 5 05 3 7 es oH 
630 | Isla Santa Maria: Lt__--_------ 36 59S 73 32 W 250 | Punta Parinas: Lt 4 40 . aT aw 
G40) be ota at eee Ee Ane 37 06S 73 09 W 260) i Ralanc Se even 52 ee ee 4 34 Tet 
GnOuIM Coronel ae ae Sadan 2 os 37 02S 73 10 W 270) |MCabopBlancome.= ee eee 4168S 8 
660 | Punta Gaulpén: Lt...--.-_----- 36 45S 73 11 W 
670} Punta’ Tumbes: Lt_------2 A es a a oY 30300 Ecuador 
680) Palcahuanon =. aa : a 
690 | Isla Quiriquina: Lt_----.------- 36 36S 73 03 W || 30310 | Isla Santa Clara: Ltseced oes He a 5 Ms 
29700 |} Cabo Carranza: Lt___.---___.-- 35 34S 72 38 W 320 | Punta Jambeli: Lt_....--.-.---- Baus ao ore 
710 | Punta Topocalma: Lt__--__---- 34 08S 72 01 W 330 | Punta Arena: Lt_..-----.------ aT AN ce aay 
720 | Isla Juan Fernandez, San Juan 340 | Pung ----~-----------------=- a ios 39 33 W 
Bautistaglt he 1 oe 33 38S | 78 50W 350 | \Guayaquila-—_—————- ai peas 2118 | 8100W 
730 IMSan- Antonio: == - 22... 2%. 33 35S 71 38 W 360 | Punta Santa Elena: Lt_-----.-- ee ef OEW. 
740 | Punta Panual: Lt. ___-..-.__-_. eae | SAN en | SEM Efe co Se SE eae Ses any eA 
750 | Punta Curaumilla: Lt._---_---- 33 04S 71 45 W 380 | Cabo San Lorenzo: Lt_.-------- meee peer 
760 | Punta Angeles: Lt__..-..--___-- 33 01S 71 39 W 390 | Cabo Pasado: Lt Re pees 
170) WeValparaison. . S----= 8 =e 33 02 S 71 37 W || 30400 | Punta Galera: Lt--- are | Mer St 
780) |h@aboulablas2b6.. 2-25 31 ee a 6 sad 410 | Esmeraldas__------------------- 
Punta Lengua de Vaca: Lt__--- 30 15 p 
pon Punta erties: 1 eee ee A a if e ul 30500 Colombia 
S10“ ta Coguigboe Be 2 2 2e ks f 
820 aes IBATaLOS Lt ea bes ee 29 35S 71 33 W || 30510 | Tumaco-_--_---- Se iia DVL i 2 \ e a W 
250) InCnuziGrande 2 a 29 71 20 W 520 | Isla Gorgona (Gorgon Se eee on nee 
840 | Isla Chafaral: Tole fea Edie One nibe aD mae 415N | 7732W 
71 14 un Se) ieee. i 
a0 Ci eee 70 51 W 550 | Punta San Francisco Solano: Lt_| 6 18 N 77 29 W 
a 
ISLANDS OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 
TUE IEEItESSUEEIIIIESSIIIIEIS SIE a 
31000 Bermuda 2 9 Se Azores—Continued aor WP 
J bs 
31010 | North Rock: Lt_.-------------- Serhan peces au athoraect teat 39 31N | 3115 W 
He oe al ale eee 5 tt Swe 64 39 W 220i R= Santa CTUz eae cena 39 27N | 31 08 W 
. Davi elt i = TaieSy: 
040 | Gibbs Hill: Lt.-..-..----------- ie ae ie Sg cee ales): | 59 2981 11-W 
DOD |b PAGE OR = a R= =A am 31300 | ILHA DO FATAL eae 
‘ —Ponta Comprida Japellin- 
oo hos): ae A yes a nae 38 36 N 28 50 W 
31100 Azores S00 hoe ore ee. LL eenieeets 38 32. N | 28 38 W 
r — ibeiri ‘ 38 36 N 28 36 W 
31110 | Ilha do Corvo, Ponta Negra: Lt-_| 39 40 N 31 07 W 330 Ponta da Ribeirinha: Lt_----- 
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Place 


Azores—Continued 


ILHA DO PICO 

—Ponta da Areia Larga: Lt__-- 

—Ponta da Ilha: Lt 

Sao Jorge, Ponta do Topo: Lt_- 

Graciosa, Ponta da Barca: Lt__- 

TERCEIRA 

—Ponta da Serreta: Lt 

—Angra do Heroismo 

—Praia da Vitoria (Bahia Praia) - 

SAN MIGUEL 

—Ponta da Ferraria: Lt 

—Ponta Delgada 

—Ponta do Arnel: Lt 

ILHA DE SANTA MARIA 

—Ponta do Castelo (Gongalo 
Velho): Lt 

—Vila do Porto 


Madeira Islands 


ILHA DA MADEIRA 

—Ponta do Pargo: Lt 

—Funchal 

Ilhéu de Fora, Ponta de Barla- 
vento: Lt 

Ilha de Porto Santa, Ilhéu de 
Cima: Lt 


Canary Islands 


LA PALMA 

—Punta Cumplida: Lt 

—FPunta de Fuencaliente: Lt--_- 

—Santa Cruz de La Palma 

Hierro, Punta Orchilla: Lt 

Gomera, Punta de San Cristo- 
bal: Lt 

TENERIFE 

—Punta de Teno: Lt 

—Punta Rasca: Lt : 

—Santa Cruz de Tenerife. ______- 

—Punta de Anaga, Roque Ber- 


GRAN CANARIA 

—Punta Sardina: Lt 

—Punta Mas Palomas, Morro 
Colehas: Lt 


—Isleta: L 

IstA FUERTEVENTURA 

—Punta de Jandia: Lt 

—FPuerto de Cabras 

—FPunta de Toston: Lt 

Isla de Lobos: Lt 

Isla Lanzarote, Punta Pechi- 
guera: Lt 


Cape Verde Islands 
ILHA DE SANTO ANTAO (St. 
ANTONIO ISLAND) 
—Ponta do Chao de Mangrade 


(Ponta Oeste): Lt 
—Ponta do Sol: Lt 


England 


SCILLY IsLEs 


—Round Re Lt 


ZZZZ, 


ZAZA AZZ 


32 48 N 
32 38 N 


32 43 N 
33 03 N 


28 50 N 
28 26 N 
28 40 N 
27 42N 


28 06 N 
28 21N 
28 00 N 
28 28 N 
28 35 N 
28 10 N 
27 44N 
28 09 N 
28 11N 
28 03 N 
28 29N 
28 42 N 
28 45 N 
28 51 N 


29 24.N 


APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


ISLANDS OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN—Continued 
i 


Long. 


Index 


Place 


25 22 W 
25 07 W 


ov 


6 27 W 


6 18 W 
6 19 W 
5 45 W 
5 48 W 


Cape Verde Islands—Continued 


—Ponta de Tumba (Fontes 

Pereira de Melo): Lt___---- 

InbHA DE SAO VICENTE (ST. 
VINCENT ISLAND) 


L 
—Pérto Grande (Mindelo) ___ 
—Ponta Machado (D. Amelia): 
Lt 


InHA DE SAO NICOLAU (ST. 
NICHOLAS ISLAND) 
— Ponta do Barril: Lt 
—Preguica 
—Ponta Calheta (Ponta Leste): 
Lt 


ILHA DE SAO TIAGO 
—Ponta do Lobo: Lt 


Ilha do Fogo, Ponta do Alca- 
traz: Lt 

Ilha Brava, Ponta Nho Mar- 
tinho: Lt 


Islands of the South Atlantic 


Ascension I., Georgetown 

St. Helena, Jamestown 

Ilhas Martim Vaz 

Ilha de Trinidade (Trinidad I.)_ 

Tristan I. (Tristan da Cunha), 
Tristan Settlement 

Gough I 

Bouvet¢ya (Bouvet I.) 

FALKLAND ISLANDS 

—Cape Meredith: Lt 

—Cape Pembroke: Lt 

— Port Stanley 

—Shag Rocks 

SoutH GEoRGIA ISLAND 

—Cape Saunders: Lt 

—Jason Islet: Lt 

— Grytviken Harbor 

—Right Whale Rocks: Lt 

Soutu SaNpwicH ISLANDS 

—Zavodoski I 


SoutH ORKNEY ISLANDS 
—Laurie I., Scotia Bay 

—Signy I., Borge Bay 

SouTH SHETLAND ISLANDS 
—King George I., Admiralty Bay. 
are I., Harmony Point: 


BRITISH ISLES 


England—Continued 


Cora ara 


[oe we) i) 
NO woon wn 
RNR NRNR AMnNNnHN 


> 
[=>) 
n 


OTe, 


50 07 N 


49 58 N 
50 09 N 
50 08 N 
50 20 N 
50 20 N 


58 30 W 


59 12 W 
59 30 W 
59 48 W 


60 33 W 


° , 


5 32 W 


512 W 
5 04 W 
5 01 W 
4 39 W 
4 38 W 


Index 


APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


BRITISH ISLES—Continued 


Index 
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NG. Place Lat. Long. Nor Place Lat. Long. 
England—Continued he a Scotland—Continued ore} a 
5280 | Eddystone Rocks: Lt_______-__- 50 11 N 4 16 W || 36600 | PENTLAND FIRTH ; 
: 290 Plymouth eth oe on eae 50 22 N 409 W 610 | —Pentland Skerries, Muckle 
gos00) |) Startekoint: Gt.6 2.5 sos. s cane 50 13 N 3 38 W Skerry) ita. 2.2. asec ee? 58 41 N 2 55 W 
310) lh Dartinoitiee sees es Lee 50 21. N 3 35 W 620 | —Swilkie Point, Stroma: Lt____| 58 42 N 3 07 W 
320!) Berty Heads (Lis -.2-25222.26c6e 50 24 N 3 29 W 630 | —Swona: Lt... ase eee 58 44 N 3 04 W 
ooo} Bill ef. Portland: Lt..<.:<-.-.<-. 50 31 N 2 27 W || 36700 | OrKNEY ISLANDS how oo 
340 | Portland Harbor__.....---.--..-- 50 34 N 2 26 W 710 | —Scapa Bay (oe eee at oe cae 
SOU: IP Ade Vib POIne: abs oooh sct aco noe 50 35 N oye W 720 | — Copinsay: LY peg aoe a a S aaa 
360 | Hurst Point: Range Liss s ae 50 42 N 1 33 W is DE vera os a ee, ee 5 ew 
art ee Tt Se eee 135 W 750 —North Ronaldsay, Dennis BG 
420 | —St. Catherines Point: Lt : 7 bil oe Nous Heed: it aaa eee 7 = = ae 
35500 Guiebion ‘ie By ean 124W 770 Brough of Birsay: Lt- eres? 59 08 N 3 a W 
510 | Portsmouth.._.-...-.=.. 1 06 W 780) | —TorsNesss its so. ese 
520 | Southsea Castle: Lt ‘ pes ie bet eee 7 Sousa Sorte vperiees 
a) | Beachy E ads L Ree Roa YS 0155 820 | —Fair Isle, Skroo: Lt__..-----_- 59 33N | 136W 
Shier: E 830 | —Sumburgh Head: Lt 59 51N | 116W 
360 | Dees 0 Ca hae t 10 E S40 || —Out Skerties: Lt_.......24eonennah 04a 6 
570 | South Foreland: Lt. eee } a - 850 | —North Unst, Muckle Flugga: i nee 
Seo. fr Nerunmorclangs (ite ox 02 SL 22 Ned D7 IN” |) Get Y septs 
ese oe Gale Liebe. |llzen0en) EaenGears N| 420W 
51 30 N 004E 910 | Cape Wrath: Lt N 5 . oe 
51 29 N 0 00 920 | Point of Stoer: Lt_- N 5 2 a 
51 30 N 0 05 W 930 foe Ré: Lt N 5 48 
135E 37000 EBRIDES 
9 4 N 145E 010 | —Tiumpan Head: Lt__-__-____- 58 16 N 6 08 us 
020 | —Butt of Lewis: Lt__-.-._-_-_-- 58 31 N 6 i Cy 
52 49 N 132E 030 | —Loch ear onayedt eee sews - me x : pets 
7a | Spurn Freae 5333N | OO7E || 050 | —Barra Head: Lt. 2222021 88 47N | 730 
ele no mien (060) |) SUsinishsbLtc.. oc ee 57 18N 711W 
Taet oreape ONOASW i ||MO 70) k= Sica loaiytelst eee emeenes Deeeee 57 51N | 638 W 
a ae ed 2 CRAY DE 0 17 W |] 37100 | Eilean Trodday: Lt_-._..-.---- 57 43 N e rs Ne 
tric ie 005 W 110 | Neist (Ness) (Eist) Point: Lt--.| 57 25 N 7 
pops igen te se elle eis 0 34 W 120 OlghtS ceinwil tose eee 56 58 N 6 41 W 
can tee Gk arose eh 0 37 W 130 | Point of Ardnamurchan: Lt____| 56 44 N 6 13 ee 
abr me ok 111W 1400 Skermyvore tosses eee 56 19 N 7 a Ry 
pee he ae h: L N 111 W 150) PDubhyArtach=: Wisse. see eee 56 08 N 6 a 
950 Sandra Y eco teva weit 54 54N 122W 160 | Rhinns of Islay, Orsay L.: Lt-_- 55 40 N 6 31 W 
960 | Lizard Point: Souter Lt_______- 54 58 N 121 W ie heey eo aus ee PaaS 5 36. W 
ae: se otc 55 OLN 1 26 W 190 | Pladda: os ye ae eee 55 26 N 5 07 W 
EN IIOUOR. «ree FIRTH OF CLYDE 
ud eee er ee eee as a fe ; a me eo =Lithle ©umbrael.., Ute ose 55 43 N 4 58 W 
36100 | St. Marys T+ Lt N 130 W 220 == Glaegoi met a ee eeeee 55 52 N 417W 
120 é ee i-nae 2B 20 N| 132W 230 | —Greenock_.._____-- 55 mi i - ail 
120 oquet I.: D ow 55 
130 | Farne Is., Longstone: Lt_----._- 55 39 N j a oy, ion qT anben rohit pots 5B 19. N 450 W 
140 | Berwick upon Tweed______.----- 55 46 N nag. We AilesOHLe? Lt. a: 55 15N 5 06 W 
land 330 | Corsewall Point: Lt_ 55 00 N 5 09 
ar haa 340 | Black Head, Killantringan Bay: srrose 500 W 
2 05 W 1Ww 
BOLO EL UCINOUMIE Ss Bs sooo sae e ee 55 53 N 4 38 N 45 
2200) Ste Abbs Head:.1t 22.34. rst 55 55 N 2 . tad an 54 46 N 405 W 
230 | Barns Nes Dee. See .--| 55 59 N 2 27 
36300 | FIRTH OF FORTH ized 
3100 i —BasseRock? Db 32-2222 -2522 ai Ms N 2 e ue 37400 Englan 
320 | ibaa at ee aoe = ee : NaN 
a | ee enna) Fea es alls ale Fe Hol ere Lp eee si a5N | 4 BW 
340 | —Inchkeith: Sa nr a J 0) OSTE e es MINN cP a2 PaSELeoe = 
oo lorie wee 1) Beontiece: se ilN | 249W || 530 | —Chicken Rock: Lt. 4 02N | 4 50 W 
= Tt age a ee ee 2 33 W 540 | —Langness: Lt-- Peon 
a7Orie—rIslevol Mays Itc see -nsce5 56 11 N Sera 54 09 N 
ake fit es 5 28N | 258W || 560 | —Maughoid Head: Ut... 4 18N | 4 18 W 
410 Cy lal aa St. Bees Head: Lt__----- = 
420 Saha Cg ea PA a « 4 oe y on Barrow in Furness_-.------ 5 7 _ : fe ae 
430 ON O86 Met tr eae S eye chee 
440 | Podhead Point: Lt... --22.2.-< 56 53 _ 3 3 Be oa 53 25N | 300 W 
450 | Girdle Ness: Lt_.--------------- 57 ; N 2 05 W 640 53 29 N 214 W 
AGOn | Aberdeen see eo nese a ee Fon 
470 | Buchan Ness: Lt...------------ o N 1 49 w || 37700 Wales 
480 | Rattray Head: Lt_.-.-.----.--- n> Guay SUT E ooh 
Fee er Li a 743N | 320 W || 37710 | Great Ormes Head: Lt......---- s821N | 3 2W 
36500 | Covesea Skerries: Lt.----------- oe 9N | 414W 720 | Point Lynas: L rasa 
SS CE ee 57 41 N 402 W 730 | The Skerries: Lt-- 438 W 
Ley eli LLCS eat te ele 87 52. Neil 3 46 Wi | 740 |) Holyhead 0222222282 marccah 
SI ON 58 19 N 3.13 W 750) ("South Stack: Ute 2 see 417W 
Sp Oe AIUD eC Be a eos 58 28 N 3 03 W 760 | Caernarvon__----- 4 48 W 
380 | Duneanshy Has Ti 0007777- eo nlibs 2o¥F ||| dao sainoaudenisl. Weal Li 52 48N | 4 28 W 
ey eens qinap ery Ligh ; vi "i aint Tudwals I. West: Lt_----- 
570 | Dunnet Head: Lt... -....---.<-- 58 40 N 3 22 W 780 | Sain 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


BRITISH ISLES—Continued 
a 


Place 2 Long. index Place 


Wales—Continued Northern Ireland 


Dundrum 


Fi Lard - 
ishguar St. Johns Point: Lt_---- 


Strumble Head: Lt 
South Bishop: Lt 
The Smalls: Lt 
Skokholm I.: Lt 
St. Anns Head: Lt 
Miiford Haven C 
Maidens: Lt 


Bristel Channel Rathlin I., Rue Point: Lt 
Londonderry 


Ireland (Eire) 


Inishowen Head, Dunagree 
Point: L 

Inishtrahull: Lt 

Malin Head 

Fanad Head: Lt 

Tory L.: Lt 

Aran I., Rinrawros Point: Lt--- 

Rathlin O BirneI.: Lt 


SSRSRES 

4aas445 
SaSSSSS SHR ~ 
ZALLLALALZLZ 
NID St Or Or Cr Or Or Or Or 0 
SERESSLNSS ~ 
4444444445 


Caldy I.: Lt 
Mumbles Head: Lt 
Swansea, Wales 
Barry Docks, Wales 
Cardiff, Wales 
Newport, Wales 
Bristol, England 
Flat Holm: Lt 
Foreland Point (Lynmouth 
Foreland): Lt 
Bull Point: Lt 


we OO WNHNWWWWH 


England 


Lundy I.: North Lt 
Hartland Point: Lt 
Trevose Head: Lt 
Godrevy I.: Lt 

St. Ives: Lt 


Eagle I.: Lt___ 
Blackrock: Lt 
Clare I.: Lt 


Slyne Head: Lt 
Rock Islet (Eeragh): Lt 


Inishesr: Lt 

Loop Head: Lt 

RIVER SHANNON 
—Kilcredaun Point: Lt 
— Limerick 


a 
SOOO HDOHOMH OCOD DOOOOS OOO 00000 INNIS 


BSSSSIKS 


gaaaas 


Cea SES 
SASVESSSRRINSRASRES 


Galley Head: Lt 
Kinsale, Old Head: Lt 
Cork 

Cobh (Queenstown) 


Tearaght I. (Inishtearaght): Lt_ 
Roches Point: Lt i 


Valencia I., Fort Point: Lt 
Skellig Rocks: Lt 
The Bull: Lt 


Channel Islands 


ONWNINNND 
RESESLER SSSSRSSEUSSSSLSSRIS 


AALZAAALZ AAAAAALZAAALAAAZAZAAAZ 
Saeeeees 4444 4e eee eseeeee4e5 


Toa 


“Or 


Waterford 
Hook Head: Lt 
Casquets: Lt 

Alderney, Quenard Point: Lt___ 
JERSEY 


S8 


aaas 43 


Muglins: Lt 

Kingstown 

Dublin (Baile Atha Cliath) 
The Bailey: Lt 
Rockabill: Lt 


oad 
SEES He CO 

i — 
Lass 


Sark, Point Robert: Lt 
GUERNSEY 

—Platte Fougére: Lt 
—St. Peter Port 


23 N 
29N 
32 N 
36 N 
54 N 
51 N 
47 N 
49 N 
57 N 
59 N 
15 N 
07 N 
12N 
58 N 
16 N 
18 N 
21N 
22 N 
36 N 
43 N 
00 N 
01 N 
03 N 


DP HARAARAAAAAMABHD IAI IWAI00CW WOMWoMoo 
FPONNOSrHrOSO RoOOW aoe hy wo w 
SSRSRSESIRS NSas 


geaadcaseddddaaccascsss 


Z2Zz 2ZZZz 2A 
NNdy NNNN NWN 


S82 
S88 
444 


COAST OF EUROPE 


Norway Nor way—Continued 


VESTERALEN 


1 


—Frugga: Lt 
—Litldy: Lt 
—Kleivheia: Lt 
LOFOTEN 
—Skomver: 


WeHWrO 
aor 


ARH 
SEP See Sede 


—Glapen: Lt 

—Moholmen: Lt 

—Skrova (Skraven), Saltvzer- 
holmen: Lt 


SSSSSSESERSSESSESE > 
BAGS 
SSSR 


eofeoteoheohericoicoicolco icc icoicoicoico ico ic|ic>| 


oy 
Mal¢gy-Skarholmen: Lt 
Landegode, Eggelgysa: Lt. _____ 
Grytd¢y: Lt 


ELT OMSG ns hee > 
Hekkingen: Lt 


SSHRRSBSSSSERRASSESS ~ 
ZLZAZAZLALZALZLZALAZLZAZLZLATZ 


SUSU RS Ce i EN a res aon, 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


WEST COAST OF EUROPE—Continued 


Place * N Place 


Norway—Continued Nor way—Continued 


Tennholman: Lt 
Kalsholmen: Lt 

Myken: Lt 

Treena, S¢grholmen: Lt______- 
Asveer: Lt 


or 
oo 


Bremsteinen, Heim¢y: Lt 
Sklinna: Lt 

Nord¢yan: Lt 
Gjeslingene: Lt 
Ellingrasa: Lt 

Kya: Lt 

Baholmrasa sii se eee 
Kaura, Kaurleden: Lt 
Storskjer: Lt 
Asenvag¢y: Lt 

Tarven: Lt 

Halten: Lt 


Vinga: Lt 

Goteborg 

Yttre Tistlarna: Lt 
Nidingen: Lt 


Morups Tange: Lt 
Falkenberg 

Tylo: Lt___ 
Halmstad 


SERSEESRESS 
eoMchelolotoloteolotetototeo ie ioteioltcoiolesfolclehetestesfeteoio left icoleo ic.) 


CHUNK OOCOWRERUAWONRH 
NNW WON > 


oheoteototoiote tote tceoicteteieoieieicieteteieoicoMcteteic| 


Sletringen: Lt 
Trondheim 
Haugjegla: Lt 
Skalmen: Lt 
Grip: Lt 
Kristiansund 


em COR Oto 
a 
NNWNWNWNhY 
BPWwWNWwWwWO 


Hilsingborg 
Ven, Haken: Lt 
Landskrona 
Barseback: Lt 
Malmé 


ao 
COPNW 


Klagshamn 
Alnes, God¢gy: Lt ! Falsterbo: Lt 
Gress¢yene: Lt Trelleborg 
Rundgy: Lt Smygehuk: Lt 
Svingy: Lt 
Krakenes: Lt 


ot De nooH#GS 


OD 


Holmengra: Lt 

Hellesgy: Lt 

Skarvg¢y: Lt 

Bergen 

Marsteinen: Lt 

Slattergy: Lt 

Ryvarden, Mylstrevag: Lt Kalmar 
Haugesund 3 

R¢éversholmen: Lt LAND 

Utsira: Lt —Olands Sodra Udde: Lt 
Geitungen: Lt —Kapelludden: Lt 
Stavanger —Olands Norra Udde: Lt 
Feistein: Lt GOTLAND 

—Stora Karlso: Lt 
pee mi . : —Hoborg: Lt 

Lille Prestskjzr: Lt é Le fay 
Egdeholm: if. Ostergarn: Lt 

Varnes: Lt Be acaaiid 
_— 6 2 Lt 
Rauna (Listerrauna): Lt Se rhc aula 
Lindesnes (The Naze): Lt Oseanae 
pe fod Vaistervik 

Songvar: Lt Haradskar: Lt 

Bhs he Arkosund 
Kristiansand Norrképing 
Homborsund: Lt Oxelisund 

Torungen: Lt 

Ytre M¢kkalasset: Lt 
Lynggr: Lt Huvuaskir: Lt 
Jomfruland: Lt Sandhamn 

Tvesten: Lt... Stockholm 

Svenner (Svenoer): Lt___--.---- Gronskir: Lt 
Feerder: Lt Svenska Hégarna: Lt 
Fulehuk: Lt Séderarm: Lt 
Tonsberg Tjarven: Lt 

Oslo_ y Svartklubben: Lt 
Guldholmen: Lt Understen: Lt 
Moss____--_-_----------~------- Oregrund 

Torgauten (Stroémtangen): Lt_-- Orakeun! Wt 
Fredrikstad Bjorn: Lt 

Struten: Lt Jorn: 


SXSEISSRERS 
ZALZALZLZLALZALZZ 


Karlskrona 
Utklipporna: Lt 


ZLZZLZLZZLZLZzZ Z 


oe oor 

Rane aos 

lesfesfesfeoMesiesies| 
eon _ 
S95295 
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WEST COAST OF EUROPE—Continued 
a a 
Index Place Tae Long. hase Place Lat. Long. 

Sweden—Continued sees ne 43100 USSR aw A tae 
Heseorunds Leases ee 60 44N | 17 34E || 43110 ; Ostrov Sur-Sari ee 
ONG Gaple LN Bis cease eee 60 41 N 17 10 E Mys Launat-Revi: Lt_------- 60 01 N a4 pe n 
220 | Storjungfrun: Lt 61 10N 17 21E 120 | Ostrov Narvi eNetvere Ti ek etd 60 15 N {i pe - 
230\)| (Soderkamii a. 423 --2 2 = 61 18N 17 05 E 130: | OstrovaHallic) Lt.< === 3-2 > eet 60 24. N 2 e xm 
240 ee Lite. 2 sense 61 16N 17 25 E 140 | Vyborg ahora) ear toe tea eS 60 43 N i 
250 Ut SS 1 es ae eee 61 33 N 17 28 E 150 | Serkoluoto (Sarkkdluoto): Lt-.-| 60 18 N 28 47 
260 Hadiksvail een. 61 44N 17 07 E 160 | Mys Styursudd (Seivdst6): Lt._| 60 11 N 29 02 3 
270 ||) IBalson Mite == ee ee 61 43 N 17 34 E 170) | enone s-0.2 oS eoee— Sa = = ee 59 56 N 30 18 
980) (UGran®: itv oe a ae 62 01 N 17 38 E 180 |, Kronshtadt_—__----------=__--=-= 59 59 N 29 47 E 
Amon! Wiss. ss 62 13 N 17 45 E 190 | Ostrov Kotlin, Ostrov Kron- 
290 | Bramon: Lt-_- E 
42300) || SSundsogll See ase ane a nes : 62 23 N 1719 E shlot: Lt vee. Une ere Sees ae 59 59 N 29 45 
8 9 43900. |. Tolbukhina bts i222s-.- 2-22 ee 60 03 N 29 33 E 
310 | Astholmsudde: Lt 62 23 N 17 44 E 210 | Ostrov Karavalday, Shepelev- 
320 | Harndklubb: Lt__--___-- 62 36N | 18 03E She Lt p 59 59N | 2908E 
B80 | Harndsand 6238N | 17 57E || 999 | Ostrov Bol'shoy ‘Tyutyarsart 
360 | Hoebonded: Lt... 2: 62 52N 18 285 @soTytarsaari): Lt 222 3522 5— 59 51 N 27 11E 
S60) IinWily Gant relly: seen = eeemree 63 OLN | 18 41E 43300 Estonia 
370 Ornskéldsvik US eins os SESE 68 17N | 18 43 E 
880. |Skags) bts Js 2-8 63 12N 19 03 E 43310 | Narva-Jéesuw.__--.-----------=- 59 28 N 28 02 E 
p06 Vistorbadeeea bio 63 25N | 19 36E BOI iy BoniacW ties ieee mee enn 59 41N | 26 31E 
42400) |Bondenadt 22 63 26 N 20 03 E 330 | Vaindlo (Stenskar): Lt________- 59 49N | 26 22E 
410) | MUM eae SS Se ee 2 8 ae 63 49 N 20 17E 340 | Mohnisaar (Ekholm): Lt_____-- 59 41 N 25 49 E 
420 | Gadden (Holmogadd): Lt--.---- 63 36 N 20 45 E B50) perinekokskan wllute sss eens 59 42 N 25 01 E 
430 || Jdgatorenwild 5) 9 63 41N | 20 56E 360 | Aegna (Wulf I.); Lt.--------_-- 59 36N | 24 44E 
440 | Stora Fjaderigg: Lt_---- 63 48 N 21 00 E 870. |) MallinmsGReval)\. 5 soos asses ee 59 27 N 24 46E 
ASO i PRatan teeter. Se Soe ee 64 00 N 20 54 E 380 | Naissar (Nargen): Lt___-______- 59 36 N 24 31 E 
460 | Yttre Vannskir: Lt___. 64 10N | 21 08 E 390 | Suurup (Sourop): Lt--.-_-____- 59 28 N 24 23 E 
470 | (Blackkallem:, Ut. 2 == 2-2-2532 64 20 N 21 31E 43400 | Pakrineem (Paker Ort): Lt____- 59 23 N 24 02 E 
480 eB juroktab bs ets s 2 eo nee 64 29 N 21 35 E 410 | Osmussaar (Oldensholm): Lt___| 59 18 N 23 23 E 
490) |PROnDSKArye bb = eee ee | OOLOZENE 21 34 E 42) | NakshunalNinacs lite sas sseneee 59 05 N 22 36 E 
42500) | tR6dkallen:s 62 == ss2_. ===! 65 19 N 22 22 E 430 | Képu Poolsaar (Dagerort): Lt__| 58 55 N 22 12 E 
GUN WN oot ya. 5 = Be: Dees See ee oe 65 35 N 22 10 E AQ ||" FOS tial Gee pe en ee 58 56 N 22 03 E 
620) Mialotenkaiste- 8 65 32 N 23 34 E 450 | Vilsandi (Filsand): Lt__________ 58 23 N 21 49 E 
460 iin ee (Svalferort): Lt____- 57 54 “J 22 04 a 
470) | Allira nunca tte 23 2see8= seem seas 58 10 22 47 
42600 Finland 480) |) Keubassaaten it. 55 22222255422 58 26 N 23 18 E 
490) | Kihnw Gime) Lites 2s222- 5-228 58 06 N 23 58 E 
D610! el OntO Me ee anne J 65 51 N 24: OOD ||\|)-43500 Pardee tay ee ea 58 23 N 24 30 E 
G20 iiemtinmacmeuts Fee. oe oe 65 44 N 24 34 E 
630 | Ajossaari (Ajosholm): Lt 65 41 N 24 31 E 43600 Latvia 
CSO OUT ee ea 8 2 ee eee 65 01 N 25 28 E 
650 | Hailuoto (Karlo), Marjaniemi: 43610) |) Aina] eee Ans do ee 57 52N 24 23 E 
Witesveeticessd oo tee, see eaceee 65 02N | 24 34K 620) | Kurmracsail jee Saeeeee ean ad 57 33N | 24 228 
660 | Ulkokalla: Lt 64 20 N 23 27 E 630°) RigarCRiga) es 2 eee eee eens 56 57 N 2406 E 
67On i iankainer pus Be se. ae SEES 63 57 N | 22 51E 640 | Daugavgeriva: Lt_______-_______ 57 04N | 2401 E 
680 | Hallgrund (Khelgrund): Lt___-- 63 39 N 22 25 E 650))) Merstags:ibtasmee: Seuens 57 22N 23 07E 
690 | Valsdrarne (Valassaari): Lt__-_- 63 25 N 21 04 E 660.) Kolkasragss [tas Re eae 57 48 N 22 388 E 
42700 See ree Quarken): Lt__ es . . 20 36 E 670 | Mikelb&ka: Lt________ 57 86 N 21 59E 
710 AGS. (VidS@) tee See oe é 21 34 E aaa : 
720 | Strommingsbadan: Lt. 62 S/NG| 20 45d || ee | eae) Lae ee ae 
ee ee One LA ee 62 20N | 2111E || 43709 | Usava (Backoten): Lt... | 57 13N | 2125 
74 ristiinankaupunki  (Kristine- ey et eRe oa 
EG) edt Dae eatnteedab ss er Te Nano? Se || Bel Teo ei cece aoe Fe UN oie Gage 
750 ¥ttergrund: Tits ee 61 59 N 21 18 E ! pay CD rei aie 5 20 59 E 
760 | Sdppi (Sebbskdr): Lt__________- 61 29 21 21 E 5 : P 
770 | Nurmisaari (Nurmes 1.): Lt. 61 12N | 21 20 F — Lithuania 
TSO" Tea nig ee oe ae Come es 61 0 21 30E Panes 
790 Kylmapihlaja: jatioe. Shean, 61 09 N 21185 43810 | Klaipéda (Memel)_.......----__- 55 42 N 21 09 E 
42800 MSKARO LG bn fess 2e se bc os 60 43 N 21 01 E 
810 | Salskar, Sodra Salskar: Lt. 60 25N | 19365 etal USSk 
Brkets (eb 4 <<<. 5 5 uae ae oe ee ae 60 18 } 19 09 E 
830 | Heligman (Hellman): Lt-.- 6013N | 19 19 E || 43910 MGBrusterord): Lt een 2: 
S40) 'Gisslan® Ti titseseges 2 60 10 N 19 18 E 920 | Baltiyskh (Pilla) 2.0... 54 58 N 19 59 E 
850 | Korsé: ie EEO ES 6002N | 19 54E Bs WLU Ga CE ee 54 38N | 19 54E 
SGOUWeNigisrririees Gama ne 59 58 N 1957E ‘ grad (Konigsberg) -___-- 54 42 N 20 32 
870) Dagskin itaaeee = hoe ee 59 51 N 19 55 E 
880 | Bogskaren: Lt. "1-1. --.| 69 30N | 20 21 B —— Poland 
42000 | EB. tere | 8047 N | 21 a2 B |) 09 | Eysion (Kahtberg): Lt. 5423N | 1927 E 
ho ri Clb = ae 168 || Hoan || Nowy ors uveufakrinassen)s. kdl Cee NeRe oie 
920 | Bengtskir: Lt.............. 22 31E O40) Cdgntewe Ohi oe 54 32N | 18 34E 
930 | Russaré: Lt.._____ 22-57 || NObO Wiklel: Eee !o\ cA teeny 54.36N | 18 49E 
940 | Hangé (Hanko) 22 57 B 060 | Rozewie (Rixhott): Lt. ance 54 50N | 18 20E 
950 | Stor Jussaré, Sundharu: Lt____- 59 47N | 23 33E 070 | Stilo (Stilo Kathen): Lt-------_| 54 47N | 17 44E 
960 | Porkala Kallbida: Lt____.______| 59 52N | 24 20E 080 | Leba: Radiobeacon.._.--_____ 54 46N | 1733E 
a ae Cope Karingen): Lt_._..| 6004N | 24455 ‘< % ie 
Gi spRAIA Ao i eke beer ee ..| 60 10 N 24 58 E 4410 x 
ine Barmy | Sra Lt...-.--__| 60 06'N 25 00 E : Sormany 
Boderskéri Lt essences 60 07 N 25 26 E 130 | Czotpir 
010 | Orrengrund: Lt_____...__.-____- 60 16N | 26 27E 140 Usthn (Stee duisosaacis x i r . 
020 | Rédskiir (Ruuskeri): Lt_-_ 59 58 N | 26 42E 150 | Jarostawiee (Jershéft); Lt. i 32N | 1633E 
030 | Someri (Sommars): Lt 60 12 N 27 40 E 160 | Dartowko (Rigenwaldermtinde)__ 54 27 N 16 23 E 
a a Ee ee cae one eer mmmnnsnnd kinntneiemdty Bint) HN 
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WEST COAST OF EUROPE—Continued 


Place ie ees Place 


Germany—Continued Denmark—Continued 


Gaski (Funkenhagen): Lt_____- i i 
Kolobrzeg (Kolberg) Bis ple Rev: Lt 
ee (Gross Horst): —Sejer¢ (Sejrd): ‘Lt 


Swinoujscie (Swineminde) I eae (Revsnes) Puller: 


Szczecin (Stettin) —Kalundborg 
—Korsér 


Crna 


oon 

oun 

res 
ororn 


GH 
ou 
ZZZ2Z° A2ZZLZALZAAZAZLZAZALZLZA AZAAAAALALZA AZZ 


—Vordingborg 
Vejr¢é (Veiro): Lt 
Om¢, Langelands Qre: Lt 
Agers¢, Helleholm: Lt 
eprcee: Lt 
ea g aN NDOFE 

‘arhoft ee Bn oF 
Darsser Ort: Lt qe SN ta aad 
Wustrow: Lt 


o 
o 
S 
Lo] 
GO to 90 CO > 


Ree 
Bee eee 
Sonawoeod 


naman 
AARAARER 
C2 OO 
SHROEIGO SHs 
a 
° 
eon 
NSE ow Hw 
kcolesfeoicolcsicofeo cote mal coicoic} 


o 
or 
ow 


—Middelfart 
—Tvingsbjerg: Lt 


SSaSSrsse 
ZZLZLZLZZLZZZ 


Travemtinde______- 

Pelzerhaken: Lt 

Dahmeshoved: Lt 

FEHMARN 

—Staberhuk: Lt 

—Marienleuchte, 
Huk: Lt 


SRSESSESBR 


—Faaborg--- 


—Elsehoved: Lt_- 
LANGELAND 

—Rudkgbing 

—Frankeklint: Lt 

—Hov: Lt 

—Tranekeer: Lt 

—Keldsnor (Kjelsnor): Lt 
ZERG 

—Vejsnes (Veisnzes) Nakke: 


WBAWROOCNW 


Ree 
o cooowvnnescoo 


er 


oo 
Dw SSESRSESESS8 


leoleoheicolco Meco ieoieicolcoheicoleoico coho icoic>| 


~ 
ary 
on 
DOP RR © 
lesfesfeofesiesfesieotesheoieolcolcoic> Mac MEmeleoleoleteslesieolestesies| 
i=) 
= 
S 
Oo BR Oo tt a a 


rr 
_ 
i) 


—Fliigge: L 
Neuland: Lt 


— 
o 
wo 
em OO 


i 
oO 


a 

NAwWwoakrH oe 
bo 
wm 


— 
oonoovo 


LS 
—Sénderborg 
—Kegnes (Kekenis): Lt 
—Pgls Huk: L 
—Traner Odde (Tranerort): Lt- 
—Nordborg: Lt 
Aabenraa 


Schleimtinde: Lt-_-__- 
Schleswig 

Falshoft: Lt__-- 
Flensburg 


Se 
na 


SOOSOHHDHDOODOODODODOOOHD COO 


3 or Gr BD G9 1 Gon Grn Gon OO SBD 09 OY © 68 Ov Be Be 09 af IB BD HR OY © OT 


ow 
BCWAnarnmnowo 


SHARNHOWNS 
Aeololoteololosoteloleosoletetcieteleoleotelotoioioioioicoicoicicicieo toi icoicicoicoicicoicoic cole acc) 


Orororor 
oo > 
ooon 
owe 


Denmark 


Christians¢: Lt 
BORNHOLM 


on 
over 
So 
wo 


Damgaard: Lt 
Fredericia 
Trelde (Trelle) Nes: Lt 


OOmoono 
Bm oww cw 


M¢Nn 

—Hellehavns Nakke: Lt 
—M¢n (Méen): Lt 
FALSTER 

—Stubbekdbing 
—Hestehoved: Lt 
—Gedser (Gjedser) Odde: Lt_-- 
—Nykobing 

LOLLAND (LAALAND) 
—WNysted 

—Hyllekrog: Lt 


Ono 
Gr Or Or Gr Or Gt Or Or Or Gr Ot 


an 


Sletterhage: Lt 
ZBbeltoft (Ebeltoft) 
Hjelm: Lt 


DWAORRPWNWOHPWNROONANWROWH RON 


ASOASG BROW 38 


Z2ZALZZZ A2AZLZZZ AAZAZ Zz 


Fornes: Lt 
Gerrild, Knudshoved: Lt 
Udbyhgj (Elkjerbakke): Lt---- 


—Kragenzgs Havn--- 
—Bandholm 
SJ #LLAND 


—Fare Haon 


—Stevns Klint: Lt---- Aalborg 


Les¢, Syrodde: Lt 
Nordre R¢nner: Lt 
tb idl ll) 

Hirsholm: 
Bi Mates € Skagen, Jutland (Jylland) 
i f Gamle Skagen (Hojen): Lt 
tina Bead i: 
— i Rubjerg Knude: 
cene Lt Hanstholm: Lt 
—Nakkehoved: Lt- Lodbjerg Kirke: Lt 
— Gilleleje Thybordn, Jutland ( Jylland) 
—Lysegrund: Lt Bovbjerg: Lt a 
—Hessel¢: Lt * Lyngvig, Holmsland Klit: Lt-- 
—Spodsbjerg: Lt Ringkgbing, Jutland ( Jylland)..- 


NRRO pee een oles Pwo CO 
Ss B8aa 
NOOWNPOINNAWNHOAONMSNd NwOhD Om 


@Onmnnn~nwoo 
ZALZLZAZLZAZLZLZLZLZZLZAAZLZAAZLZALZLZZALZLZLAAZLZLAZALZLZLZAZLZZALZLAZZLALZZ ZZ 


OO NONN Oo co 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


WEST COAST OF EUROPE—Continued 
pe a es 


Index Index 
NGL Place Lat. Long. Ny Place Lat. Long. 
Denmark—Continued France—Continued 
° , or ° , ° , 
46590 | Blaavands Huk: Lt_-.--------- 55 33 N 8 05 E || 47790 | Somme, Le Hourdel: Lt-------- 50 13 N 1 34E 
46600 | Graadyb, Skallingen: Lt_--__-- 55 28 N Stones ||47800) |Piinepontheeeeee = eee 50 04 N 122E 
610 | Esbjerg, Jutland (Jylland)_.-..-.| 55 28 N 8 27E 810 NCD DC. s=2s= eae 49 56 N 105 EF 
620 | Fang, Fang Lo: Lt__----------- 55 28 N 8 25E 890) iPointedeAullys. Lite = =e 49 55 N 0 58E 
830 | Saint-Valery-Fn-Caur_._-------- 49 52N 043 E 
46700 Germany S40: Ini écatips. Mes Saco nna =-2 2 | SOG 0 23 E 
850 | Cap d’Antifer: Lt.__----------- 49 41 010E 
46800 | SYLT 860 | Cap dela Héve: Lt_.-.---.----= 49 31 N 004 E 
810 | —Ellenbogen: Lt_-------------- 55 03 N 8 2E 47900 Se 
820 | —Rote Kliff: Lt---.------ 54 57 N 8 21E 910 | —Le Havre 49 29 N 007E 
830 | —Hérnum Odde: Lt_-_-_--- 54 45 N S17E 9908 ks Rowens 22 32. a ee 49 27 N 1 06 E 
46900 | Amrum, Norddorf: Lt_--- 54 40 N 8 19E ASOOM RE ROUILEL ae = ee eee 49 22N 005 E 
O10) iVEivstimet pe ee 54 29 N 903 E O10 HeOwistfoham: Jut..2..5 -22-e~ =. 49 17 N 015 W 
920 | Westerhever Sand: Lt 54 22N 8 39 E 020) |i Caeiseee 25 42 -".* _ Feee 49 17N 015 W 
he Mg is Pe ee eee oF ig Ny 8 57 2 030) Pointe de Vier) utles2-— = 49 20 N 0 31 W 
lists iijbe-e see 8 52 T ; t 
950 | Helgoland: Lt_.--.---_-- Manon 7 el ee bees ne 4930N | 109W 
O60: | Neu wenk: Mit ee 53:55 N 8 30 E 050 | P nea Barfleur: Lt_........- 49 42 N 116 W 
47000 | ELBE 060 | Cap Lévy: Lt... 49 42N | 128 W 
010 | —Brunsbiittelkoog, Nord-Ostsee- 070 Chey NOIR a ei inte eS 
A CRUOUTO ee os Se 49 39 N 1 38 W 
Kanal (Kiel Canal) 53 53 N 909 E 6 
020 | —Alfona 53 33 N 9 56E 080 | Cap de la Hague, Gros du Raz: 
a0! t= amburge NGO ROE Il Bygy | Guy dotoatorctt Ih aoe cms joe in eee 
O60 | Harbin: Wihelmabuirg——---—-| a ee Bas || 22100 | Senequel: Ut -=-----+--=------| 49.06 Niji Sow 
47100 | WESER 110 | Grande Ile Chausey: Lt 48 52N 149 W 
110 | —Roter Sand: Lt 53 51N | 8055 120 | Pointe du Roe (Cap Lihou): 
120 | —Hoher Weg: Lt |5343N | 815E Wiften Stet Jesesseeseseecmese 48 50 N 137 W 
130 | —Bremerhaven____-------------- 53 33. N 834E 130; |piGranutlle: ee 22. nee 23-2 1248)50)N) 1 36 W 
140 | —Wesermiinde........_________- 53 32 N 8345 140) Pierre de Herpin tos see aoe 48 44 N 149 W 
160) |= Nordeytham. =a 53 30 N 830E 150 | Rochebonne: Lt__-------------- 48 40 N 159 W 
160) (= Breinen See 53 07 N 843E 160) |p SainteMalos 2. ea eee 48 39 N 201 W 
47200 | Wilhelmshaven_....------------- 53 31 N 8 09 F 70; eCaperéwels Wit] sess oe oon oe 48 41 N 219 W 
210 | Wangerooge: Lt.________-_____- 547N | 754E 180 | Grand Léjon: Lt__-----...--_-- 48 45 N 2 40 W 
Fpl) || INkNe ute WA Leena od 53 43 N 714E 190 | Roches Douvres: Lt__-_-------- 49 06 N 249 W 
230 | Borkum: Lt__---_------ 53 35 N 6 40 E_ || 48200 | Les Heaux de Brehat: Lt__----- 48 55 N 3 05 W 
DAG Emden) Se Beer ee oe 53 22 N 713E ae EPR pes Lines eee 48 53 N 3 29 W 
ateau des Triagoz: Lt__------ 48 52N 3 39 W 
47300 Netherlands t 
230 | Ile de Batz (Bas): Lt_-_---____- 48 45 N 402 W 
pos Daan ART 851. ee hates 53 20 N 6 56 E DAO) elle; Vier ger gists ec ae 48 38 N 434 W 
chiermonnikoog: Lt 53 29 N 6 09 E 48300 | I 4 i t 
330 | Ameland, Amelander Gat: Lt__| 53 27 N 5 38 E 310 at sti Le eee 48 28 N 5 03 W 
340 | Terschelling, Brandaris: Lt_____| 53 22 N 5 13 E 320 | —Creach: Lt 48 27 N 5 08 W 
350 | Vlieland, Vuurboetsduin: Lt___| 53 18N | 5 045 330 | —La Jument: Lt_.__--_-______- 48 25N | 508 W 
360 | Texel, Eierland: Lt_...-....__-- 53 11 N 4 51 E 48400 | Binte de Corsen: Lt 48 25 N 4 48 W 
370 | Zeegat van Texel, Kijkduin: 410 | Presqu’ile de Kermorvan: Lt 48 22N 4 : 
Lt. 2-1-2 a= -- == 2-2 === 5257N | 444E 420 | Pointe de S Oren a 47 W 
4 ointe de St. Mathieu: Lt______ 48 20 N 4 46 W 
380 | Zanddijk (Grootekaap): Lt__-.- 52 53 N 4 43 E 430 | Chaussée des Pierres Noires: L 
390 | Egmond aan Zee: Lt- 5237N | 4 08 Nolkes 6. pa oN alee roe 
APSOO WW Tfrmtitilett We ne en ey eats doce || Say hee ese n eee re eames lice 420 
ab Amsterdam <= - oo 5222N | 4548 M60 Donarienes mete Tabac re A ‘ 4 = a! 
oordwijk aan Zee: Lt_____.._- 52 15N 426E ée de Sein. Ar Men: Lt. 
Ma Wsehoienitghh ce ee Popagnle dane 470 | Chaussée de Sein, Ar Men: Lt__) 48 03 N 5 00 W 
440 | Hoek Van Holland...-...------- 5159N | 4075 480 | Le de Sein: Lt 4 52W 
450 | Rotterdam___------------ 51 55 N 430E 490 | La Vieille: Lt___-.---. 445 W 
AGO Dor dyecht, Mee 51 48 N 439E 48500 | Audierne: —__---------<-=2 25 4 32 W 
470 | Goeree, Westhoofd: Lt 5149N | 3528 || °20| Pointe de Penmarc’h (Eck- 
480 | Schouwen: West Schouwen Lt.| 5143N | 3415 TOU) Oona eeee 47 48N | 4 22W 
490 | Westkapelle: Lt__-_--.------__- 5132N | 327E 520 | Concarnean _._-_.-.-.--.22----- 4752N | 355 W 
bia y ene Nee 51 27Ni | 3361 530 | Ile de Penfret: Lt___..-.-----.-- 47 43N | 357 W 
erneuzen (Neuzen)...--.------- 51 20 N 349 E ; ; 
O20: (PONTeuwesltis:sltiastc 55825 ee 51 24N 3 30 E 250 Tae ‘Pinsaieanaaasie : e x : By . 
47600 Bsician 48600 | BrLLe-ILe . 
610 | —Pointe des Poulains (Poulains 
47610 | Antwerpen (Antwerp) 51 14N 42445 Uslet) tee eae eee 47 23 N 315 W 
620 | Gent (Ghent)... 503 Naess 4eR | garry i Ge 4719N | 314 W 
G20) I Zeeung geo tas Sos eee a 51 20N 312E 700 | Le Palais. ______. eee 47 21N 3 09 W 
640 | Brugge (Bruges) __...--.--______- 51 13N 313E 710 | Les Grands Cardinaux: Lt_____ 47 19N 250 W 
650 | Oostende (Ostend) 5114N | 255E aN se a. Seer eae 4733N | 255 W 
1euw t j TOUS C LSS aaa eae 
wpoort (Niewport) 51 08 N 244E 48800 Lome on==- 47 18 N 231 W 
47700 France —Saint-Nazaire___...----- 47 17N 212 Ww 
820° == Donges? te ey a hh r 
47710 Dunkerque CS ESA SwRI 830 --Paimboeuf. ani a ae We 
hike eee eee 2 51 03 N 221E 47 17N 202 W 
720 | Gravelines______________- 51 00 N 207E B20) NON Ese At eaters Janna ose 47 12N 134W 
730 aigigh SG A 50 58 N 151E 48900 | Pointe de Saint-Gildas: Lt-...2-| 47,08 N 215 W 
740 | Cap Gris-Nez: Lt______- 50 52N 1 35E 910 | Le du Pilier: Lt 47 
ZOO! || Boulogne. 22 5 ae 50 44 N 135E 920 | lle vy aS Seren eae ee a oN 222 W 
760 | Cap d’Alprech: Lt 50 42 N 134E x er) Petite-Foule: Lt_.___ 46 43. N 2 23 W 
70) |PLeouduet: i,t 2. ae nae 50 31 N 136E 930 | St. Gilles sur Vie__...._-.---.._- 46 42 N 156 W 
780 | Pointe du Haut Bane: Lt___.___ 50 24 N 134E 940 | Les Sables-d’ Olonne___....._____ 46 30 N 148 W 
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WEST COAST OF EUROPE—Continued 


Index 
NO Place Lat. Long. Inger Place Lat. Long. 
France—Continued ae ‘ Spain—Continued 
4 ° , ° , 
48950 | Ile de Ré, Pointe des Baleines: 49720 | La Coruna 43 22N 
f S5l eee Se ti 2 ) cape 5) 49720), Le Corinda te = 2 oe eee 2 8 24 W 
1D es eager nee fe ee 46 15 N 1 34 W 730 | Torre (Tower) de Hercules; Lt_| 43 23 N 8 24 W 
960 La Pallice 46 10 N 113 W 740 | Isla Sisarga Grande: Lt_____-.__ 43 22N 8 51 W 
970 La Rochelle 46 09 N 109 W 760 "Gabo Villano? Lits22 22228 43 10N 9 13 W 
980 | Ile d’Aix: Lt 46 01N 111W (60) ‘Cabo: @orifianay Lts2s222 sees 43 03 N 9 18 W 
990 | Rocheforte 45 56 N 057 W ie cope Heese ay tesa ate 42 53 N 916 W 

F He-a'Glercn : 7 abo Corrubedo: Lt____--_...-. 42 35 N 9 05 W 

ee ee ae ee iat te ht || Sie lus Belvonas ty eco creer 4228N | 9 01W 

49100: Gizoxnes. ttt ttt 49800 | Villagarcia--_----_-_-_--=.---.-- 42 36 N 8 46 W 
110 | —Pointe de la Coubre: Lt_.--.- 45 42 N 114 W ane oe ea: ees ee 
120 | —Plateau de Cordouan: Lt____- 45 35 N 110W 820 Pan delaioiie: Lee 42 24N | 8 42 W 
130 | —Terre Negre: Lt___.____..____ 45 39N 106 W 880 | Cabo del Home: Lt___-_--_____- 42 15 N 8 52 W 
SAD) —sRoyine 242 oe ee 45 38 N 102W 840 | Vigo_------------------------- 4214N | 843 W 
1 Rorienis 44.51 N 034.W 850 | Islas Cies, Isla del Faro: Lies 42 13 N 8 55 W 

49200 | Hourtin: Lt 45 08 N 1i0 W 860 | Isla de San Martin, Cabo Vicos: 

210 115. Ww : 1 eo es eee eres eee 42 11N 8 53 W 

220 110W 870 | Cabo Silleiro: Lt_.....---.----.-| 42 06 N 8 54 W 
ot hie ee 1 19 W || 49900 Portugal 

4 : 2 wv 49910 | Cabo Montedor: Lt__---------- 41 45N 8 52 W 

270 1 Geew ll Sean ween tras at eo aa br riseliatee Me 

A ROP ya Soe apae eames orto de Leizées 42 
280 | Pointe Ste. Barbe: Lt 140 W 940 | Pérto (Oporto) ....-------------- 4109N | 8 36W 
290 | St.-Jean-de-Luz 140 W 950 ; 

HOO IhESochaeh akan te 5D. ee a 141 Ww OCCT see sele als Rracmeo cacao ostre 40 39 N 8 39 W 

960 | Cabo Mondego: Lt_------------ 40 11N 8 54 W 

7 970 | Penedo da Satidade: Lt______--- 39 46 N 9 02 W 

49400 Spain 980 | Farilhdo Grande: Lt___.-------- 39 29N 9 33 W 

: 990 | Ilhas Berlengas: Lt___-.._...._. 39 25 N 9 30 W 

49410 | Cabo Higuer: Lt___.........-...| 43 24N 1 48 W || 50000 | Cabo Carvoeiro: Lt____.--.----- 39 22.N 9 24 W 
420 | Pasajes de San Juan__-------_-- 43 20 N 1 56 W O10) «CabodasRoca: Litess--222-ss5e8 38 44, N 9 30 W 
430 | Cabo La Plata: Lt_____.---.-__- 43 20 N 1 56 W O20 *CabotRasos teers sane eee 38 42 N 9 29W 

19N 200 W 1030::\\" Lisboa (Liston io.2 ey 22228 ee 38 42 N 910 W 
19N 159 W 040 | Forte Bugio, Tagus River: Lt__| 38 40 N 9 18 W 
23 N 231 W 050 | Cabo de Espichel: Lt__..------- 38 25 N 913 W 
27N 245 W O60.) Selabal: cam -- 252 2 2se 2 See 38 31 N 8 54 W 
22N 3 02 W 070),| (Caborde:Sines:| ts 22 = sas ar 37 57 N 8 53 W 
16N 2 57 W 080° | “Cabo Sardao: tesa eee seee 37 36 N 8 49 W 
23 N 313 W 09) | Cabo de Séo Vicente: Lt__-_---- 37 01 N 9 00 W 
26 N 3 27 W || 50100 | Ponta de Sagres: Lt___--------- 37 00 N 8 57 W 
31 N 3 35 W 110 | Ponta da Piedade: Lt__.-.------ 37 05 N 8 40 W 
3 28 N 3 47 W 120el “Lagos. seeee- te 82 eka aan ee 37 06 N 8 40 W 
S400) Caborviayors Libs terss — ears 43 29 N 3 47 W 130 | Ponta de Alfanzina (Cabo Car- 
550 | Suances (San Martin de la voeiro do Algarve): Lt__------ 37 05 N 8 26 W 
ATCOR) costa se oe oe < Seek ee 43 27 N 4 03 W 140 | Cabo de Santa Maria: Lt__----- 36 58 N 7 52 W 
560 | San Vicente de la Rarquera_-_---_- 43 24 N 4 24 W 150 | Vila Real de Santo Antonio--__--- 37 1IN 7 24W 
570 a IDOGCREN Me ee nee eed 43 28 N 5 05 W 
580 | Monte Somos: Lt___.-----.--.-. 43 28 N 5 05 W || 50200 Spain 
SOON Ga0 pee eee ae es ee 43 33 N 5 40 W 

49600-| -Pwertordel Masel. o2 >: 2. 43 34 N 5 42 W || 50210 | Punta del Rompido (Rompido 
6201) ‘CaboidePorres:- Lt 2 | 43 34 N 5 42 W de Cartaya): Lt 3N 7 08 W 
620 | Caborde Pefiass Lt2_-_- 25. << 2 *. 43 39 N 5 51 W 220! ||" FIRE a= 8 a S- 825226 esos eases 5N 6 57 W 
G20) -Avileg en ee ne. LE 43 36 N 5 56 W 230 | Punta del Picacho: Lt 8 N 6 50 W 
O40 Sar P steva ieee ne ee 43 34 N 6 05 W 240 | Sevilla (Seville) _...-.=---.-.-=--- 3 N 6 00 W 
G50) Cabo Bustor Ut 22 == sie 43 34 N 6 28 W 250 | Chipiona: Lt-_------ 4N 6 26 W 
6601) IslavPapiae Dts. =" seo 43 34N 6 57 W S60i\| irotasues see teea ene 7N 6 22 W 
670 | Punta de la Estaca de Bares: F70| "Cadiz ee ee eas cheek eet ee ee 2N 6 18 W 

ies Se Se, pies ea eine 43 47N 741 W 280 | Castillo de San Sebastian: Lt_-.| 36 31 N 6 19 W 
680 | Punta de la Candelaria: Lt_--_-- 43 43 N 8 03 W 200 | Cabo Trafalgar: Lt..-.---.----- 36 11 N 6 02 W 
690a CCabolerion ste see-8 sso as2 sacks 43 34 N SON Ul \GOOSU0. | Larue 2 cere ee ee eee ae ere 36 00 N 5 36 W 
49700 | Cabo Priorifio Chico: Lt_...----| 43 28 N 8 20 W 310) Punta iCarmero# Lite-tece-eeeee 36 04 N 5 26 W 
WOR CEU Heriot see ee Ss ee 43 29 N 8 14 W 320 | Algeciras 2 ee ce ccna eae 36 08 N 5 26 W 
MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK SEAS 
Se a 
51000 Gibraltar Spain—Continued 
° , ° , ° , ° , 
SIOIGH Gioraltaree. —-- oa ae ne an nna ose 5 21 W oe A didbipar ett ee 36 50 N sf ae 
Europa Point: Lt 5 21 W || 51 abo de Gata i 
yo E | 210 nes ae oltan tes i 2 wi 
1100 | Spain 220 abo Tifioso: 
a fay eacta do macoiabeeras 3 33N | OSB W 
1110 | Punta de la Doncella: Lt-.------ 36 25 N 5 09 W 240 | Isleta de Escombrera: Lt_------ 

; T20uipMarocla ot... ern ne neem 36 30 N 4 53 W 250 | Cabo de Palos: 1D ee eee 37 38 N 0 41 W 
130 | Punta de Calaburras: Lt------- 36 30 N 4 38 W 260) Isla, Hormigan tse ee eae 37 39 N 0 39 W 
TAOMPViGlange Beene oes ae ee 36 44.N 4 25 W 270 | Isla de Tabarca (Plana): Lt----- 38 10 N 0 28 W 
150 | Punta de Torrox: Lt_---.=------ 36 43 N 3°50 W. 280 | Cabo de Santa Pola: Lt-.-.----- 0 31 W 
160) |pCabo cacratil; Lt-->--------2 a= 36 41 N 3 28 W D200 PAL CANE ee tecen eee eee 0 29 V i 
E7OnieAdrae te Cea he © ea eee ee 36 45 N 3 01 W || 51300 | Cabo de las Huertas: Lt 0 24 W 
180 | Punta del Sabinal: Lt. --------- 36 41 N 242 W 310 | Punta del Albir: Lt_-...-------- 0 03 W 
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APPENDIX S$ 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK SEAS—Continued 


Place . | Long. inde Place 


Spain—Continued | France—Continued 


Cap Cépet: Lt 43 04 N 
fle Grand Ribaud: Lt 43 01N 
Cap d’Armes: Lt 

Cap Bénat: Lt 

Ile du Levant (Titan): Lt 
Cap Camarat: Lt 

St. Tropez 

Agay: Lt__- 


Cabo Cullera: Lt 

| Valencia 
Cabo Canet: Lt 

| Burriana 

| Castellén de la Plana: Lt 
Islas Columbretes: Lt 
Cabo de Oropesa: Lt 
Pefiiscola: Lt 
Vinaroz 
Puerto de las Alfagues 
Punta de la Bana: Lt 
Cabo Tortosa: Lt 
Cabo Salou: Lt_--- 
Tarragona ae 
Villanueva y Geltra: Lt 
Rio Llobregat: Lt 
Castillo de Montjuich: Lt 
Barcelona 


WORDIDREMOOOCH MNO 
eoesfeoicohcoteofeoico cole meoicsico mcs) 


Vallefranche: 522 52 == =e 2e eee 
Cap Ferrat: Lt 


NNNININIAIMAARMD ABH a 0 
VESESSOUVRwY NES a . 


Monaco 


Monte-Carlo 


SHARSAABLARSSSNGSSER ~ 
ZAAZALZAALAALLAYLLALLALALALALAZA 


SSSSSEASRESS 


eofeofesferfeoieoiesteoicofeshericolcoheicoicoicohesicoics 


lle Sanguinaire: Lt 
Pointe de Revellata: Lt 
Cap Corse: Lt 


Alistro: Lt 
Pointe de Chiappa: Lt 


Ile de Lavezzi: Lt- 
Balearic Islands Cap Pertusato: Lt 


He He O> Or 00 


WWWWWWWNNNNNEHHOSCOSDOCSCOOSDOOOSCOSO 0 
et Sees ae 


RR He ROO 
ONrWNHOAI 
om OOOO 0000 0000 
a WNHN RW 2S 

SSN 


Laker) 


phere coe % Sardinia 
—Punta olar: Lt 

bw fechas Capo Testa: Lt 
Bie 1 dean Isola Razzoli: Lt 
—Isla Conejera: Lt 

| —Isla de Tagomago: Lt 
—Isla Botafoch: Lt 


as 


S8s 88 
3 


AALZ 


Isola Tavolara: Lt 
Capo Comino: Lt 
Capo Bellavista: Lt 
Isola dei Cavoli: Lt 
Capo San Elia: Lt 
Cagliari 
Capo di Pula: Lt 
Capo Spartivento: Lt 
Capo Sandalo: Lt 
Capo San Marco: Lt 
Capo Caccia: Lt 
Punta dello Scorno (Punta 
Caprara): Lt 


N 


MALLORCA (MAJORCA) 
—Cabo de Salinas: Lt 


rs 
4 

NnNw i] Nore ee 

WwOo _ 


ff 


ew 
© 
SNRS 
REZSGsssskseysse 


feo Me coheo fel coheohcolcoleoico cote ico ico ico lcs] 


Wr 00 Go or 


&3 5S 


00h O10 Or i) 
ALZALZA 


yyy 
22, 2,07, 
my 


8 


SEES SEE & ea 
OH WHMMDDDDDHDDODOOO 


ee 
o oO 


Italy 


Capo dell’ Arma: Lt 
Porto Maurizio 


| —Puerto de Mahon__--------- a 
| Isla del Aire: Lt 


DP RO wo 
Reo, 
WORSHS 


Capo del Faro: Lt 
oe ‘ 2 55) Genova (Genoa) 
La Nowe. | 4: : Punta Vagno: Lt 


llot de Brescou: Lt 


5 © © w & 0 00 00 00 ~3 
BSABISSZSNSSS 
coleoteoiesieriericoicoicoicoic7)c7| 


Pointe de l’Espiguette: Lt 

Pointe du Sablon (Pointe de | 
Beauduc): Lt } 

Faraman (La Camargue): 

| Port-St.-Louis-du-Rhone 

Port-de-Bouc 

Cap Couronne: Lt 

Marseille 

Pointe de Mourepiane: Lt 


| Ile d’If: Lt 


Isola Pianosa: Lt 
Scoglio d’Africa: Lt 
ISOLA DEL GIGLIO 


Ile du Grand Rouveau: Lt 
Toulon 


42 19N 
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MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK SEAS—Continued 
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Index 
No Place Lat. Long. ee Place an Long. 
Italy—Continued aoe ie 55000 Italy 
° / ° / 
42 27N 11 06 E 55010 | Capo dell’? Armi: Lt_..._...____ 37 57 N 15 41 E 
42 23 N 1113 E 020 | Capo Spartivento: Lt_________. 37 55 N 16 04 E 
42 23 N 11 13 E O80 NSCaporStilominteee. cree eee 38 27 N 16 35 E 
42 14N 11 07 E OOM Ss Caporhiz7uto Mba ceeeeeeeeee 38 54. N 17 06 E 
42 05 N 11 47E 0509 Cano Colonie: its ose seasece 39 01N 17 12 E 
41 46 N 12 13 E QG05|" CrotoneniOh Lg wie. core 39 05 N 17 08 E 
41 27N 12 38 E 070) | Punta dell’ Alice) Lt.lo ee 39 24N 17 09 E 
41 13 N 13 04 E 0804) (CaporEriontoy Lite) aes 39 387 N 16 46 E 
40 58 N 13 03 E O90) | “Haranto esis. Feats Sheeonete 40 26N 17 12E 
§5100 | Capo San Vito: Ltet 22.) Li 40 25N 17 12E 
40 53 N 12 57 E MOMS Gallinel Wee cate oe eee nee 40 04 N 17 59 BE 
TOR iSaneAndréay Tite epee seen omen 40 03 N 17 57 E 
BOL CBE Geert eee ore eee eee a O RESIN) 13 51 E 130 | Capo Santa Maria di Leuca: 
910 | Isola di Procida, Punta Piop- 1 (ee eRe. ee 39 48 N 18 22 E 
Spo sue ee ne Oe Reece 40 46 N 14 OLE 140\\eCapordOtranto: Lte-_---_ ose) 40 06 N 18 31 E 
920 | Napoli (Naples) - ; 40 50 N 14 16E 150 | Punta San Cataldo: Lt___._.__- 40 23. N 18 19 E 
930 | Castellammare di Stabia________- 40 42 N 14 299E 1GODl#SrGISi sete © ee eee ee 40 39 N 17 59 E 
940 | Punta Campanella: Lt_________ 40 34 N 14 20 E 17ONlCapo.Gallo-i tee eee 40 41 N 17 56 E 
54000 | ISOLA DI CAPRI HAS |e S71 eter: Ou. Md oe Se eee 4108N | 1652E 
O10: | — Punts Carenars Lt. ss 40 32 N 14 12E 190 \s| Mol fetia... | = tae t Gee Fy ah 41 13N 16 36 E 
O20 —roiCanen it 225 eee 40 34 N 14 16 EB BOLO MIB BOTLEl ie eer te ree eee et co oe eee 41 19N 16 17 E 
S100" (Cape-d’ Orsor tee 4. iso 58S 40 38 N 14 41 E 210 | Manfredonia 41 37 N 15 55 E 
TOs Salernon - See ke 40 40 N 14 46E 220 | Vieste, Scoglio Santa Croce: Lt_} 41 53 N 16 11 E 
120 | Isola Licosa: Lt_.__.-..-.-.----- 40 15 N 14 54 E 230) \plsolasBianosa;) tl --.---_---+3 42 13 N 15 45 E 
130 | Capo Palinuro: Lt..._...---..-- 40 01 N 15 17E 4240) wlsolazCapraray Tit 282s | 42 08 N 15 31E 
140 | Cano: Bonifati: Tite-_ 2222022. 39 33 N 15 53 E 250 | Isola San Domino, Punta del 
150.| Capo Suvero: Lt............--- 38 57 N 16 10 E Digvolo: Lust te eee ns 42 06 N 15 29E 
160 | Capo Vaticano: Lt. ..........-- 38 37 N 15 50 E 260 | Punta della Penna: Lt___---.-- 42 10 N 14 43 E 
£70 Sewlar sige. oo. - ee SE 38 15 N 15 43 E DOU AR CONGL oe Loe Be eee ee 43 37 N 13 31 E 
180) (§ PuntacP e770; tc. ec 38 14N 15 38 E 280) Rani ee en 44 04N 12 35 E 
54200 | ISOLE EOLIe (ISOLE LIPARI) 200M EAC CR Om tes Le eee tn oe ene 44 29N 1217E 
21f),| —Tsola: Vaticano! bt eat Sie 38 22 N 15 00 E 55300 | Punta della Maestra: Lt_______- 44 58 N 12 29 E 
220 | —Isola Stromboli _ (Isolotto SLOW A OHOGGI Gan. wate oe ees 45 14N 1217E 
Strombolicchio): Lt__-.--_- 38 49 N 15 15 E 320 | Porto di Lido: NE Breakwater 
230 | —Isola Salina, Capo Faro: Lt___| 38 35 N 14 62 E co ee ee eee 45 25N 12 266E 
54300 | ISOLA D’USTICA S30 We Venetian Venice). o20ccacacnwece 45 25 N 12 26 E 
310 | —Punta Uomo Morto: Lt-_---_- 38 43 N 13 12 E 340 | Porto di Piave Vecchia: Lt_---- 45 29N 12 35 E 
320 ii—Punta Gavazzi: (Lt. .- ses- 35 = 38 42 N 13 10 E 350 | Punta del Tagliamento: Lt____- 45 388 N 13 06 E 
54400 | ISOLE EGADI (AEGADEAN Is- 360 | Monfalcone 45 48 N 13 32 E 
LANDS) TOW nCCSt Cae ae sae 45 39N 13 46 E 
410 | —Isola di Levanzo, Capo S80) Va Gold Buse ARee ene ne eee 45 36 N 13 46 E 
Grosso; tuts ee oe 38 01 N 12 20 E 
420 | —Isola Marettimo, Punta Li- 55400 Yugoslavia 
BOCCOM 195 fo tee Sue nte = 5 oe 37 57 N 12 04 E 
430 | —Isola Favignana, Punta Sot- 55410 | Rt Savudrija (Capo Salvore): 
[CS Up ga RN OE ly ge 37 56 N 12 16 E Ges SOUS hae CNSR RES Se eecee 45 29N 13 30 E 
54500 | ISOLA DI PANTELLERIA 420 | Rt Zub: Lt_---- 45 18 N 13 34 E 
510 | —Punta Spadillo: Lt__._-_---_- 36 49 N 12 01 E 430 | Poreé (Porenzo) -- 45 14N 13 36 E 
520 | —Punta Limarsi: Lt___-_--.___- 36 44 N 12 02 E 440 | Rovinj (Rovigno) --..--..-.------ 45 05 N 13 388 E 
54600 | ISOLE PELAGIE 450 | Hrid Sveti Ivan na Putini: Lt__| 45 03 N 13 37 E 
610 | —Isola di Lampione: Lt___-__-- 35 33 N 12 19 E 44 52N 13 50 E 
620 | —Lampedusa, Capo Grecale: 4445N | 18 53 E 
oR Fe ne Bay ey Ae 35 31 N 12 38 E 44 44N 14 11E 
630 | —Isola di Linosa, Punta Beppe 4448N | 1400E 
Muccion Lt wees. Wes curs og 35 52N | 12 53E re ef N i Mee 
p4710) || (Capobeloros Wt... ---=---- 2 5- 15 39 E 
720 | Capo di Milazzo: Lt 15 14E t =: 44 31N 1418 E 
730 | Capo d’Orlando: Lt._---._--.--- 14 45 E 550 | Ostrvo Grujica: Lt_.----------- 44 25N 14 34 E 
740 Capo! Zafierano: Lutz. .---=---_- 13 32 E 560uleV COR Ot dot iee= sae es eo esea sa 44 09 N 14 49 BE 
BO RE QLONINO. ss so awe ee 13 22 E BON Zadar eeeen = aoe eeee aera 44 08 N 15 12E 
Too WeCaporGallos Wtl 2... =... 13 19 E 580 | Ostrvo Sestrice (Port Tajer): Lt-] 43 51 N 15 12E 
Mor aCapo. sani Viton Lie as. 2S 12 44E 590 | Ostrvo Blitvenica: Lt---------- 43 38 N 15 35 E 
(80 WM LVapawt De. - 2. 6-2 12 29 E 55600) |PHridmMbulos Tut_- - -=2=-- 2-2 43 31N 15 55 E 
OO. Marsola 1.82555 2522-22-0293 12 26 E GIONS puke see eensa-=- == 43 30 N 16 26 E 
54800 | Capo Granitola: Lt__.---------- 12 40 E 620 | Rt Razanj: Lt : 43 19N 16 24 E 
8107] ‘Capo Rossellos Lites. .-222-2232 13 27 E 630 | Ostrvo Hvar, Rt Pelegrin: Lt__| 43 12N 16 22 E 
S20 Porto Min pedocie. 22 2==--..---26 13 32 E 640 | Ostrvo Vis, Rt Stontica: Lt.-..) 43 04 N 16 15 E 
SSOu EL cola se eo s9. Se eee soe 13 57 E 650) |(ROstnvorsusacwlite=s"aaese eae 42 45 N 16 29 E 
S400 | 1 Qelas = eee eee 14 15 E 660 ae epee aa ve 42 43 N 16 53 E 
C Searamia (Capo Scalam- 670 astovski otiti agostini 
en bri): Lt eh 28 Ney EA. Sede’ 36 47 N 14 30 - Pree Mesa PVE: LACS re rat e Mee 
Crentleuts see a3 36 38 N 15 06 680 Strvoulinicad lito-eaee ssn ee 
$70 beer. Vitter anne 36 41 N 15 09 E 690 | Ostrvo Sveti Andrija; Lt__----- 42 39 N 17 578 
880 | Capo Murro di Porco: Lt------- 37 00 N Lo RZORBN S| 55700) iGreseeete See ee- eens 18 05 E 
890 | Siracusa (Syracuse) ------------- 37 03 N 15 18 E 710 | Dubrovnik=__.------- 18 07 E 
SA00GH| Aig iisials on oes on Ree © ee Ie Se 37 138 N 15 15 E 720 | OStri Rt: Lt 18 32 E 
ONO Conia Bie dies 2s 22 23 37 30N | 1507E 730M aE OLO IR <ccd ON EN 18 46 E 
920 | Capo Molini: Lt 37 35 N | 1511E 740 | Ostrvo Sveti Nikola: Lt 18 52 E 
OSOlII Messina meee 0 ee 38 12 N 15 34 E 750 | Rt Volovica: Lt 19 04 E 
940 | Punta San Raineri: Lt--------- 38 12 N 15 35 E 760 | Mendre Rt: Lt 19 09 E 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK SEAS—Continued 


Place 


Long. 


Index 


Place 


590 


56400 


Albania 
Kep i Rodonit (Cape Rodoni): 
Lt 


Tignozon: Lt - 
Kérkira (Corfu), Akra Sidhero: 
ul 


Paxoi, Lakka: Lt 

Andipaxoi, Akra Ovoroti (No- 
vara Pt.): Lt 

Akra DoukAaton (Cape Dukato): 
Lt 

Akra Yerogombos (Cape Ghero- 
ghambo): Lt 

Vardhianoi: Lt 

Argostélion 


ZAékinthos, Akra Skinéri: Lt___- 


Mesoléngion 
Ayios Sostis: Lt 
Akra Andfrrion: Lt 


Akra Melangavi: Lt 
Korinthos 


Akra Papas (Araxos): Lt 
an Killfni (Cape Glaréntza): 
t 


Strofadhes (Stamphani I.): Lt_- 
Pilos (Navarino) 
Sapiéntza (Sapiénza): Lt 


Parapdola (Belo Pulo): Lt 
Navplion 


Akra Zourva: Lt 


Tourlos (Cape Turlo): Lt____ 
Psittdlia (Lipso I.): Lt 
Piraiévs (Piraeus) 
Fléves (Phleva I.): Lt 


Kéa (Zea), Akra Tamélos: Lt___ 


Folégandros, Akra 
pounda: Lt 

Thira (Santorin), Akrotiri 
(Cape Akroterion): Lt 

Paros (Pharos I.), Kérax (Ko- 
rakis): Lt 

Mikonos, Akra Armenist{: Lt__ 

eae (Syros), Akra Trimeson: 


Andros, Akra Fassa 


(Cape 
Phassa): Lt B 


Greece—Continued 


Akra Kafirévs (Cape Doro): Lt- 
Vrakhonisis Kaloyéri: Lt 
Prasotidha (Prassudo Islet): Lt- 


Skopelos: Lt 
Psathotra: Lt 
Akra Posidhion 
Point): Lt 
Thessaloniki 


(Kassandra 


—KéAstron (Kastro): Lt 
—Akra Plaka: Lt 
Kavélla 

Alezandrot polis 


Turkey 


DARDANELLES 


—Ilyasbala Burnu 


(Cape 
Helles): Lt 


Igneada Burnu (Cape Kuri): Lt_ 


Bulgaria 


Ostrov Sveti Ivan (Megalo-Nisi 
ES) slat 

g 
Nos Emine (Cape Emineh): Lt_ 
Nos Galata: Lt 
Varna (Stalin) 
Nos Kaliakra: Lt 


Rumania 


Capul Tuzla: Lt 
Constanta... ee ee 
Insula Serpilor (Fidonisi I.): Lt_ 


USSR 


Mys Bol’shoy Fontan (Cape 
Fontana): Lt 


Nikolayev 

Kherson 

Tendrovskiy (Tendra Pt.):Lt_- 

Mys Dzharylgach: Lt 

Mys Tarkhankut (Cape Tark- 
han): Lt 

Mys_ Yevpatoriyskiy 
toria Pt.): Lt 

Sevastopol’ 

Mys 


ROR ee 
ZAZLZLAZ 


45 01 N 
45 0O1N 
45 00 N 
45 21 N 
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MARITIME POSITIONS 


MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK SEAS—Continued 


Place , Long. 


Index 
No. 


Place 


USSR—Continued Turkey 


AZOVSKOYE More (SEA OF Antalya (Adalia) 

Azov) Kaleardi Burnu (Cape Kil- 
—Mys Yenikale (Fonar): oarda), Alanya: Lt 
—Osipenko (Osipyenko) Anamur Burnu: Lt 
—Belosarayskaya Kosa (Bye- 

losarai): Lt 
—Zhdanov 


a8 
ZZ, 


B 


oO 
ZLZLZLZLZAA ZALAZ, 


oon OMDWMDD Ne 


ZZZ 


Iskenderun (Alezandretta) 


—Primorsko-Akhtarskaya Hinzir Burun (Domuz Burnu): 
Lt 


(Akhtar): Lt 

—Mys Akhilleon: Lt 

Mys Anapskiy (Anapa): Lt____ 

Novorossiysk 

Mys Kodosh: Lt 

Mys Pitsunda: Lt 

Mt. pee (Sukhum 
t 


Kijidhes Islet: Lt 
Cape Kormakiti: 
Paphos Point: Lt 
Cape Gata: Lt 
Limassol 

| Cape Greco: Lt 
Famagusta 


won oorUNS 


Batumi (Batumskaya) 


Turkey 


Trabzon: Lt 
; Ra’s Ibn H&ni: 

Sinop Burnu (Cape Sinub): Lt- Al Ladhigiyah citi), Syria__- 

ince (injeh) Burun: Lt Jazirat Ramkin: Lt 

Kerempe Burnu: Lt Tarabulus (Tripoli), Lebanon_..- 

Oliice Burun (Kisi Agsi): Lt___- Bayrtit (Beirut), Lebanon 

Sile (Kilia) Burnu: Lt Sayda (Sidon), Lebanon 

Haydarpasa Sur (Tyre), Lebanon 

Fener (Fanar) Burun: Lt_ 

Yelken Kaya Burnu: Lt 


Syria and Lebanon 


i E 
Bozca Ada (Tenedos I.), Bati United: Arab Republic (Eesp0) 


Burnu (Ponente Pt.): Lt Port Said (Bor Sa‘id) 
Baba Burnu: Lt. Damietta Mouth: Lt 
Cape Burullus (Brulos): Lt 
Kara Burun: Lt . 


Orak Adasi (Oghlak I.): L Ras et Tin: Lt. 
Izmir Sen Turkey Alerandria 


Ikaria, Akra Papas: 

DODECANESE 

—Levitha, Akra Spano: Lt 

—Andileotsa (Kandeliusa I.): 
L 


a 


—Akra Prasonisi, Rédhos: Lt__- Ras Zarrugh (Raz Zorug): Lt__- 


—Rodhos (Rhodes) Ras el Hallab: Lt 
—Strongili (Hypsilil.): Lt ¢ 


a 


a 
NROWAIwnownwnoeo 


AaAPNHOMROn 
DROS WIAAH OO 
ZZLALZALZLZALZZZ 
eofesicofeohesiesfesfesiesic>| 


= 
to 
oO 


Crete (Kriti) 


Agria Gramvotsa (Grabusa): Lt. 
Elaf6onisos : 

Gavdhos, Akra Tripiti: Lt 
Aye Lithinon (Cape Littinos): Tantei 


Koufonisi: fle de Djerba (Jerba I.), Rass 
Ss Sidheros (Cape Sidero): Tourgueness: Lt 


Kélibia: Lt_ 
Cap Bon: Lt 
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MARITIME POSITIONS 


MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK SEAS—Continued 


Place ‘ Ney Place 


Tunisia—Continued Algeria—Continued 


Tapnte Se ae ee ee eet ER Cap Matifou: Lt 
| Cap Carthage: Lt Pe ikeA ce Mad 
| j x ap Caxine: aoe 
| le Plane (El Kamela): Lt Toad (pan). 
Iles Cani (Cani Rocks): Lt 2 
Cap Ténés (Ténéz): Lt 
Rass Engela (Ras Enghela): Lt- Cap Ivi: Lt 
| Cap Serrat: L 
Galitone, Galitons de ]’Ouest: 


BISColOR Re ~ 

PAZ a2aZ 2 Zz, 
RORNENRGOs x 

bie Ie-b-b- bb lolol lol ololols) 


Cap Falcon: Lt-- 
Tles Habibas: Lt 


Tle Rachgoun (Rashgun): Lt---- 
Nemours 


Re RH COCOCOCOCOFRPNNNWW Oo 
oo Sens 


an So PRwW 


f= 


6 
Cap de Garde: Lt--- 
Cap de Fer: Lt 
Philippeville__..-- 


Morocco 


Islas Chafarinas (Zafarin Is.), 
Isla Isabel Segunda: Lt 

Nea tr eS 2 os no aks = 

Cabo de Tres Forcas: Lt 

Isla de Alboran: Lt 

Cabo Quilates: Lt 

Penn de Velez de la Gomera: Lt_ 

Rio Martin, Ensenada de Ta- 
merabel (Tetuan Bay): Lt--_-- 

Ceutiee se fee Se 

PuntatAlmina bt. ---..- 2. ie 

Punta Malabata: Lt 


CNP IHOH 
ZLZLZ2Z, ZAZZZAZ, 


Cap Carbon: Lt 
| Cap Sigli: Lt 
Cap Corbelin: Lt 


wm me Or or or a Ora I0O 


ounno PwWwWHNtd 


as tc ets 4 
ANOD WeNAD 


4445 442425 


ww ow 
Crorer 
He Or Or 
OR 


AFRICA 


Morocco 
Le Charf: Lt 


Cap Spartel: Lt 

Senegal 

Morocco Casamance (Kasamanze River), 
Pointe de Diogué (Jogue 
Point): Lt 

Carabane 


Portuguese Guinea 


Ilhéu de Cafo (Cayo I.): Lt 
Ilha Orangosinho, Cabo Came- 
laeo (Cameleon): Lt_.- 


Ilha Poilao: Lt 
E] Hank (Pointe el Hank): Lt_- . 


Mazagan 


13 50 W 
13 43 W 


13 26 W 


Mogador 

Sidi Mogdoul: Lt_ 

Cap Sim: Lt 

Cap Rhir (Cap Ghir): Lt 
Agadir 


OOODOODODODOODOWDINABD 


Spanish Sahara (Rio de Oro) ‘i 3 " W 
61410 | Cabo Juby: Aviation Lt oe 
420 | Punta Durnford: Lt 2 Liberia 


61500 Mauritania Robertsport (Robert Port) 11 22 W 
Monrovia 10 49 W 
61510 | Cap Blane: Lt 17 03 W Cape Mesurado: Lt al! 

Porcine sl Grand Bassa Point: Lt 10 04 W 
é€ 17 03 W Sinoe (Sinu) Bay: Lt 9 02 W 
Cape Palmas: Lt 


Ivory Coast 
16 30 W 
17 31 W Pointe Tafou: Lt 
17 27 W Sassandra: Lt 

17 26 W Grand-Lahou 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


WEST COAST OF AFRICA—Continued 


Index l} 
No. | Place | Lat. Long. er Place Lat. Long. 
Ivory Coast—Continued doug so 63300 Gabon and Congo fp 4 
SG ol | 519 N | 400 W || 63310 | Libreville, Gabon__.--__________ | 9 3N 92E 
350 | Grand-Bassam: Lt_-.__-._-____.| 5 12N 343W 320 | Pointe Gombé: Lt_____________- | O18N 918E 
62400 Ghana 330 | Port-Gentil, Gabon_____-___-__- | 0438 8 48E 
ag ps pe |; ees © ee |} 0388S | 842E 
62410 Axi rij 38 RASC ACONEO = 4383S | 1L4QE 
ne tiweadtaas 315 W || 360] Baie de Pointe Noire (Black 
430 | Cape Three Points: Lt 206 W Point Bay), Congo-----___--- 4468 | 11 50 E 
440 | Dircove 57 W . 
450 | Takoradi 1 32% 63400 Cabinda 
460 | Sekondi 1 42 W || 
470 | Cape 7H UG ae GE 22 i > 5148S | 1209E 
id oe te + kaise oe aa 506N 1uWw 420 | Cabinda (Kabinda) __------------ | 5328 |-1214E 
AB Vcore GAEKTA) 2 es 5 33N 012W f 
aS | cp eee Git ea eeiee } 5 38 N 0 00 | 63500 Republic of the Congo | 
490 Cape ob. Pras, bts 5 50N 058E || 63510 Moeandor F425 3% 24 J age 5) 5 578 1220E 
62500 Togo and Dahomey |) 2D: eo aa es Pe -| 5518 | 1308E 
1 | 
Cee | Fame Tages So et 607N | 113E || 63600 Angola | } 
520 | Cotonou (Kotonu), Dahomey_.._-| 6 21N 22% i 
|| 63610 | Ponta do Padrao (Padron Pt.), | 
62600 Nigeria le , Congeltivers bt- 2 == = =: 6 05S 12 0E 
620 | Ponta de Moita Seca (Mouta | | 
62610 | Beecroft Point: Lt_......_.----- | 6%N| 328 || Sleea) 2 oEibe-es seers ss peo | 6078S | 1216E 
ON bMS ne oe 6 24N 324E 630 | Ambrizete (Foreland Bluff): | 
Si Wworadess 2h ae 522N | 52 || - erie i Sees Enea res 168 | 1252E 
640 | Palm Point, Cape Formosa: Lt_| 416N | 605E 640 th siping i. A aes 508 13 06 E 
} 650 agostas: Lt_..._.._-- 458 13 18E 
oar paces 660 | Luanda (Loanda)-_-—-_------_| 8498 | 13 4 E 
62710 | Debundscha (Debundga) 57 onta das Palmeirinhas, Ca 
Pgh te te ee 34 AGN 900E | Lombo: Lt | 904S | 13 00E 
720 | Cape Nachtigal: Lt_-___________ 357N 913E 630 | Porto Amboim 10448 | 1345E 
730 | Douala (Duala), French | || _,690 | Lobito____.__._________ 1228 13 34E 
Comin e On fee ee | 403N | 9 41 || 63700 | Benguela____-_--_--__- 1235S | 1324E 
. : (Rio Muni || 710 | Ponta das Salinas: Lt 12 50S 12 566E 
Spanish Guinea (Rio Muni | 720 | Giratl (Ponta do Girafil): Lt__.| 1508S | 1207E 
62800 and Fernando Poo) 7 Mocamedes (Mossdmedes)_____- | 15128 | 1209E 
"Ke 740 | Ponta Albina (Albino Pt.): Lt_.| 15 53S 1143 E 
i Ee eS ee 151N 945E 750 | Baia dos Tigres (Great Fish 
820 | Cabo San Juan: Lt___---------- 110?) 921E | Big tee ee 16 318 11 44E 
62900 | FERNANDO POO | - oan 
910 | —Punta Europa (Los Frailes): 63300 | South-West Africa 
Lt 346N | 8 E || 
920 345N | 8 46E || 63810 | Swakopmund: Lt___----------- | 2241S | 1431E 
930 | | 346N | 855E || 320) Walvishaai (Walvis Bay)-.......| 2257S | 14 30E 
63000 Sao Tomé e Principe | || 830 | 22 54S 14 25E 
840 S | 1509E 
63100 | ILHA DO PRINCIPE (PRINCE’S 850 | 15 06 E 
| ISLAND) | 
110 | —Ponta da Garga: Lt______-____- 1 38 N 727E || 63900 Republic of South Africa 
120 | —Santo Antoénio_______-- ao.) £38 N 7 206E ] 
130 | —IIhéu Bombom: Lt_-_-_-_- a SOO 7A, |] 60010 | “Port Nolioth 22 2k 28.222, 2915S | 1652E 
63200 |IntHA DE Sio Tome (Sio 920 | Cape Columbine: Lt_-_---------| 3250S | 17 51E 
THOME) (St. Tuomas Is- | 930 | Dasseneiland (Dassen I.): Lt._-| 33 26S | 18 05E 
LAND) || 940 | Robbeneiland (Robben I.): Lt_-| 3349S | 18 2E 
210 | —Uhéu das Cabras: Lt 02%N | 643E || 950 | Cape Town (Capetown) _-_-_-_- | 3354S | 18 26E 
tN SS OO eee Se 021N 6 44E || ot pale ead ee ae oy 33 548 | 18 24E 
230 | —Ilhéu Gago Coutinho (Ilhéu 0 | Slangkoppun Slang cop } 
das Rélas): Lt_._.....______ 0 00 631E Pits ee eee 3409S | 1819E 
| 980 | Cape of Good Hope: Lt__-----..| 34 21S | 18 29E 
| | | 
EAST COAST OF AFRICA 
| | {| | } 
64000 | Republic of South Africa _ Republic of South Africa—Cont. | 
o aay ov | | | oOo or 
CID |) Bintonstowi 2. 22322225 co ans 34 118 18 26 E 64160 | Cape Hermes: Lt__------------- 31 28S 29 33 E 
020 | Roman Rock: Lt.._....-..--__- 134118 | 1827E || 170 Port St. Jobns. Se | 3138S | 2933E 
030 | Danger Point: Lt___.__--__---_- | 3437S | 1918E | 130 Port Shepstone: Lt__-----------] 30 45S | 30 2E 
040 | Cape Agulhas: Lt___-___----_-- 34 508 2001E || 190} Green Point: Lt__-_------------ 3015S ; 3047E 
050 | Cape St. Blaize: Lt__--_-------- 34118 22 09 E | 64200 | Cape Natal (Natal Bluff): Lt___| 29 528 31 04 E 
060 | Mosselbaai (Mossel Bay)-------- | 34118 2209E ||} 210 | Durban (Port Natal) __---------- | 2952S | 31 04E 
070 | Cape St. Francis: Lt-_---------- 34128 | 2% 50E || 220 | Durnford Point: Lt__-_.-.....-.| 2855S | 31 55E 
O80; | Cape Recife: Ete 3402S | 2542E || 230 | Cape St. Eire 2 oa 2 ny ae | 28 31S 32 24E 
090. | Port Elizabeth... 2) 38 588 | 25 37 EB || | | 
Seas bid In eS os 33 50S | 2617E || 64300 | Mozambique | 
AIS |, Great Hish Point: Lt__..._-__.. | 33 31S 27 06 E || 
120 | Hood Point: Lt........______| 33 028 | 27 54 || 64310 | Ponta do Ouro: Lt__..........| 26 50S | 32 4E 
120: |) Castle Point: Lt... .-222---2--8 | 33 02S 27 55 E | 320 | Cabo da Inhaca: Lt_-_---------- | 25 58S 33 00 E 
SAM wivast Beuden 3 = sone 133 02S | 27 55E 330 | Lourenco Marques-------------- | 25 58S 32 35 E 
150 | Bashee Entrance: Lt... | 33148 | 28 55E } 340 | Monte Belo: Lt...____-- | 25118 | 33 30E 
! ' 
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MARITIME POSITIONS 


EAST COAST OF AFRICA—Continued 


aden ; Index ] Lat. Long. 
me tex Place Lat. Long. No" Place 
Mozambique—Continued ti ste Zanzibar—Continued ag DF 
i A q > a 10S 39 11 E 
64350 |’ Ponta Zavora: Lt.......---.-== 24 318 35 12E 64730) | Zanzibar. -_------~--------=------ 6 
360 | Cabo das Currentes: Lt 24 06S 35 30 E 740 Mwana Mwana: Lie ee ° = S - . = 
370 | Ponta da Barra: Lt___-_-------- 23 47S 35 32 E 750 | Ras Nungwe: Lt_.-_- casein es 8 39 41 E 
380 | Ilha do Bazaruto: Lt_---------- 21 32S 35 29 E 760 | Ras Kegomacha, Pemba: SS 
BOO etre ee oe Oe Se Ses eee 19 508 34 50 E 
64400 | Ponta Mactiti: Lt ----__--.----- 19 51S 34 54 E 
410 | Zambezi River, ha Timbué: Bie Bee 8 64800 Kenya 
Gee er ee ee 8 2. 
490 Ghrindés. 2) 3 oA 2+ eee 18 328 36 30 E 64810 | Mombasa----------------------- 4045 39 7 E 
S50 We Vilhenas ib. sa ee eee 18 06S 36 55 E 820 | Kilifi Entrance: ieee 3 38 Ss 39 52E 
440 | Ponta Matirre: Lt_......-_----- 1716S | 3811E Sao) |! Adan Se Pee ee 3138 | 40 08E 
450 | Ponta Caldeira: Lt.________-_-- 16 38S | 3930E Sa Eat eneeteen even naeeeens 215S | 40 54 
460 | Ilha de Mafamede: Lt__-_-__---.-- 16 21S 40 02 E 
470 | Rio Sangage Entrance: Lt_-_---- 15 59S 40 09 E 
480 | Ponta Namalungo: Lt-__------- 15 38S 40 25 E 64900 Somali Republic 
490 | Ilha de Géa (St. George I.): Lt__} 15 03S 40 47 E 
64500 | Mocambique------.-------.----- 1502S | 40 44E || 64910 | Chisimaio (Kisimayu) 42 33 E 
510 | Baia de Memba, Ponta Cogune Gon Giumbowhteteeee ee 42 38 E 
(Cape Loguno): Lt... see 1412S 40 43 E DSO: | Brand: 2) ea em he 44 03 E 
520 | Ponta Maunhane: Lt_________-_| 12 58S 40 36 E | O40: |: Mfogadiscios. 2 = ee 45 21E 
530 eee ee eee ee 12 eS ae 950)| Utala: bia: eee 46 19 E 
540 na Ibo: Lt——____-______--=-2 122 4 960 | Obbia (Obiat): Lt 48 31 E 
550 | Cabo Delgado: Lt_--+---------- 10 41S 40 39 E ee Eil Tbe tee ees 49 51 E 
- O80) | Ras Hafan: Leet eee ce 51 25 E 
64600 Tanganyika 990 | Capo Gusrdatei 5 51 17 : 
x here E : 65000 | Ras Illaue (Alula): Lt__-------- ll 58 N 50 46 
64610 | Lindi_—--—-_---_----_-_-_-____- 9 598 39 44 E 010 | Bender Cassim (Bandar Kas- 
620i |iPanjovertes Uie-~ sie Se 8348 39 34 E sim) 1117N 4911 E 
630 ||kRas IMikumbi (Moresby Pe) Siac eens a cl) 6” «||, Saeeecr ace Sabaiae amt oo” 
Rene I.: Lt 7 38S 39 55 E 
640 | Ras Kanzi: Lt 7018S 39 33 E 
650 Dar es Salaam | 6 49S | 39 18K || 65100 Gulf of Aden 
GU WAGE GNU Sea ate rd SS eta 5 05S 39 07 E i 
Pines Cee oe 5018 | 30 10K || 65110 | Suqutré (Socotra). .-_......---. 1230N | 5400E 
‘ 120 | Berbera, Somali Repubdlic_..----- 10 27 N 45 02 E 
64700 | Zanzibar 130 Djibouti, French Somaliland_-___- ll 36 N 43 09 E 
140\i|), les -Mouehas) Lie ee 11 44N 43 13 E 
64710 Pungumed Luz. 2) eee 6 26S 39 20 F |} 150 | Obock, Prench Somaliland______- 11 59N 43 19 E 
720 | Chumbe: Lt____-- pce SST 6 ARS 39 11 E 160: Ras: Bir Die Se 11 59N 43 22 E 
RED SEA 
| 
° , ° , ° , ° , 
66000 | Barim (Perim I.), Balfe Point: 66140 | Sanganeb? Dt. 2 = eee = 19 43 N 37 26 E 
bt 2 ee es ae 1239 N | 43 23E 150 | Juddah (Jidda), Saudi Arabia___| 21 29N 39 11 E 
DIO: |Assab! ihiopia= = = 13 00 N 42 45E | 160 | Daydalas (Daedalus Reef): Lt__| 24 55 N 35 52 E 
oe earees by ener Gt ee 13 19N 43 15 E 170 | a elie A) (The 
Abu AilIs., Quoin I.: Lt___..._| 1405N | 42 49E | | rothers) = 0;¢-—— = oe ees 2619N | 34 51E 
ta eunta Shab Pena Peer 14 39 N 4107E | 180 | Jazirat Shakir (Shadwan LI): 
again areZabaye (ZUbDaIr LS. |e ee) a te meme UT Gate "| 2727 N | 3402E 
Centre: Peake. ee es oe i5 01N | 42 10E 190 | Jazirat Jabal as Saghirah: Lt__- | 27 J 
ers Seagal ghirah: Lt___| 27 41 N 33 48 E 
060 | Jabal at Ta’ir: Lt___ -----.| 15 32N | 41 49E |} 66200 | Juzur Ashrfi (Ashraf Is.): Lt..| 27 47N | 33 42E 
070 | Isola Sctumma: Lt---.__-_---__- 15 32 N 40 00 E 210 | At Tur (Tor), U.A.R. (Egypt) _| 28 13 N 33 37 E 
080 | Massawa, Ethiopia_____________- 1537 N | 39 28E 220 | Ra’s Gharib, U.A.R. (Egypt)____) 2 ‘; 
2 a ae 4 Sate! gypt)____| 28 21 N 33 06 E 
090 | Isola Sceie el Abu (Sheikh al 230, |" Ra's Zafaranah> Lt.s.2.- .. 4 2906N | 3239E 
WA Sib ip ie Sree cic see nls vend 16 02N | 39 26E 240 | Ra’s Aba Daraj: Lt____________ 29 93N | 32934E 
66100 | Isola Difnein: Lt_________-____ 116 37N | 3919E 250 | Newport Rock (Zenobia): Lt___| 29 53 N | 3233E 
A104 Masamint: Dts ok oe 18 50N | 38455 260 | Suez (As Suways), U.A.R. 
120 | Sawakin, Sudan_____.___-______- 1908N | 37215 - CEOUD EE eee 29 58N | 3233E 
130 | Port Sudan, Sudan_____________- 1936N | 3714E 270 eras hae *) Isma‘iliyah), | 
| Ae. EGY Pt) - -_----___--_-_| 3035 N | 32175 
ISLANDS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 
ee 
A | ° re ° , || ° , ° , 
67000 | ILE DE LA REUNION | | 67400 | Amirante Isles, Eagle I 7S 
Z Ss, Magle I. ee 5078 
i | 20 § = ae || 67500 | CHaGos GERIEEY AGO “4 apes 
a i | 558 55 17 | 5 r, 
030 | —Pointe des Galets: Lt________- 20 55S 55 18E | 510 | —Ile Sudest____-_.-.__..--.-...- 640S | 71 24E 
040 | —Saint-Dennis____..-------_-___ 2052S | 55 28E | ao pe elt 5218 | 72135 
67100 | Mauritius | Hl cea Depend ACE CLG 7218S 7 
110 | —Caves Point: Lt 20118 | 57 25k || £2600 | Maldive Is., Male I__--..-..-.-_ | 410N 3 aa 
120 | —Port Louis. 2 | 008 |. or NE ye pee ee 
1803)'——Mlat I: Lite si) ee 19°63'S- | 57 308 |) SO, le ome SS 1207S | 96 54E 
__140 —Mahébourg & oaks es ae | 20 25S 57 42 E || 720 | — Direction ae Ub nee ee 1205S 96 53 E 
— Rodriguez I., Port Mathurin-.-.| 19418 | 63 25E pie hap ce Flying Fish Cove.._| 10 25S | 105 43 E 
67300 | SEYCHELLES GrRoUP | | \ OC AMMSTErGAM — Wo. 5 = eee oe 37 508 77 32E 
310 | —Victoria, Mahé I 4378 | 5527E 820 | Ile Saint Paul 138438 | 7 
y AMON J -—-------____ Ss | es se saint Faul_-._---_-_-__--__- | 43°85 WV -77.3hB 
oy ee dae Ea adn 429S | 5532E || 830 | Mes de Kergulen_______.________ 49358 | 69 30E 
inh ecenenas cuted ae 348S | 5540E || cll eatd Licance ewcewweceen.ceececd | 5312S 73 34 E 
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MARITIME POSITIONS 


ISLANDS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN—Continued 


Place 


ites CROZET 

—lle de l’Est 

—e aux Coehons._._.-...--___ 
Prince Edward I 

ARCHIPEL DES COMORES 
—Moroni, Grande Comore 


—Mutsamudu, Anjouan 
—Maryotte, lot Dzaoudzi: Lt__ 


Madagascar 
sie d’Ambre (Cape Andre): | 


t 
BalE DE DI£GO-SUAREZ 


—Ilot des Aigrettes (Nosy Lan- | 
goro): L 

— Diégo-Suarez (Antsirana) 

Miné (Cap Andran Omody): Lt- 

Nosy Aksao: Lt 

Cap Est: Lt 


Madagascar—Continued 


ILE SAINTE MaRIE 
—Pointe Albrand: Lt___________ 


—hie aux Nattes, Pointe Blevec: 
t 


Mananjary 
Pointe d’Itaperina: Lt 
Fort Dauphin 


Nosi Iranja: Lt 

Tany Kely: Lt 

Heliville 

Nosi Faly: Lt 

Nosi Anambo (Woody I.): Lt_- 


Qo 00~) 
° 
3 


th et et et ek 


ANNDANANNABARDNNNAAH 


SSORBSSSSSSRASTASSR 


SOUTH COAST OF ASIA 


India—Continued 
Aden, Colony of Aden 

Elephants Back: Lt 

Ras Marshaq: Lt 

Al Mukalla, Aden__- 

Kuria Muria Is 

Al Masirah: Lt 

Al Hadd, Muscat and Oman__--- 
Masqat, Muscat and Oman 


Persian Gulf 


Little Quoin: Lt 
he Sharigah (Sharjah), Trucial 


Ad Dawhah, Qatar 

AL BAHRAYN (BAHREIN Is- 
LAND) 

SS fe et: 

—Bahrein Harbor 

Ad Dammam, Al Minftagah ash 
Sharqiyah (Hasa) 

Ra’s at Tanntrah, Al Mintaqah 
ash Shargiyah 

Jazireh-ye Farsi (Jezirat Tarsi): 


S8ss > 


AAALZAA 
. 
bo OS td bd bd bd td 


Azz 


b 


RBSNESEE ° 
YHEBERRS 
BSBSBRE o 
Yssssss 


“I 00 Or 


8 
38 8 
Z 


thn 
Oven 
Zz 


Mina Saud, Ra’s az Zaur, Saudi 
Arabia 

Al Fuhayhil (Fahayhil), Kuwait- 
Al Kubr: Lt Bhatkal: Lt 
Al Kuwayt (Kuwait), Kuwait__- I Kap (Kahp): Lt 
Al Basrah, Iraq Mangal 
Khorramshahr, Iran__- 


Bandar-e Shahptr, Iran_- 

Bishehr, Iran 

Jazireh-ye Qeys (Jezirat Qais) 
(Kais I.): Lt 

Jazireh-ye Tanb-e Bozorg: Lt___ 

Bandar ‘ Abbas, Iran 


ppey 
Tangasseri Point: Lt 
Ra’s-e Jask: Lt j 


Quilon 
Trivandrum 


lolol mmc olol 


BISas SSeS 


aa 
4 
DIN ARMRBWMWAIAIAIAT ATL PL PRR WWWWWWWWWNWNWNNNNNNNNHOO 


SRIVBSSSSORSSESASSESRBASSNSLSSRIBASNY 
ZAAZAZYAYR™AY™NAYAAAZAYLAYA|NZAYAAAALAALAAALAAALALALLA 
NANNY NN 
SYSSRESTSESSSRSESSSSSSNVSBSSSSESSSEESSENSS 
eHooioolololololololoioioioloioioioieieoteteoteteloleioiclelelele ie ieieolcloieic.| 


= 00 00 00 00 00 OO 


Pakistan Cape Comorin 
Ras Muari (Cape Monze): Lt-- Laccadive Is., Kiltén I.: Lt 
Manora Point: L 
Karachi Ceylon 


I 


DAIMRMDO 
SRSBIS 
ZAZZ2'2 
eeszsg 
BReeee 
Ce be Sb 
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Index Long. Index Place Lat. 
Nal Place Lat. g No. 
Ceylon— Continued aye A Burma—Continued ae 
; 16 46N 
70170 | Great Basses Reef: Lt_..-.------ 611N | 81 29E || 70890 | Rangoon------------ ano 22 ====- 
180 | Little Basses Rocks: Lt_.------- 6 25N | 81 44E |] 70900 | Eastern Grove Flats: Lt_---.--- 16 a au 
190 | Sangamankanda Point: Lt_-...- 701N | 81 52E O10 Motlineiit sot =--=2 naa oe ae 4N 
70200) |\wRaticalog === 2 7 45N 81 41 E 920" |NGreentls-witse 5 eee on 
210 | Foul Point: Lt...........-..222. 8 32N | 8119E 930 | Double I.: Lt rT 13 36 N 
220 | Trincomalee.......------------- 834N | 81 14E 940 | Mibya Kyun (Reef I.): Lt_..--- ipotN 
230 | Mullaittivu: Lt 916N | 8049E 950 | Tavoy_--..---------------------- 12 206N 
240 | Point Pedro: Lt- 951N | 8015E G00) RA Mer gilt seat ee na eee 
250 pee ae : rs NY a e “ 
260 | Kovilan Point: Lt__--2-- <= d 
Jaa GTi ee a eee eine Seiad S 9 40N 80 00 E ue a 
5 Ko Phi (Goh Pee), Pakchan 
70300 India a SO a ras ied ae rf 9 58N 
Makau a) sls seosse ae 9 15 
70310 | Manappadu Point: Lt____--___- 8 22N | 78 04E 030 Ko aco Not cGob Keonoi): Lt.| 7 44N 
320 | Pandyan Tivu (HareI.): Lt--..| 847N | 78 11E 040 | Ko Taphao Noi: Lt_...--.------ 7 50N 
330 | Tuticorin 848N | 78 09E 060: EP Rikets 2a a TRO RET 7 53 N 
340 | Pamban.____- OELT ENG RC ORISIE Sian lira, mati bee ens (eek ane 8 24N 
; OOO MERON G Gs ssn aan ae ene 
350 | Tondi: Lt 945N | 7901E 070 | Khlong Krabi Yai_....-----_---- 8 04N 
360 | Point Calimere: Lt-_------------ 1018N | 79 52E i Ko Li Goh 
080 | Ka Chom Fai Ko Liang (Go 
370 | Negapatam 10 46N 79 50 E Beng): Lt -| 705N 
380 | Karikal__ __.- 10 55 N 79 51 E BiG: bk... cael 
390 | Tranquebar 11 01 N 79 51 E 
70400"|: Cuddalore:zx22 tee Se 11 43N 79 46E 71100 Malaya 
410) “Pondichéryzcss 2s = as ae 11 56N 79 50 E 
420 | Mah@balipur: Lt______..---_---- 12 37N 80 11E 71110 | Sungei Kedah Entrance: Lt_.--| 6 06N 
ASO eM adrasite x soca st ee eae ees 13 05 N 80 17E 71200 | PENANG ISLAND 
440 BP ilicatina kt eee ee ee 13 25N | 80 20E 210 | —Muka Head: Lt___.__-_...---- 5 23N 
ADOT eMastlipatams: 2 essen eeee 16 09 N 81 13 E 220 | —Pulau Tikus (Rat I.): Lt-.--- 5 29N 
460 | Sacramento: Lt_-_---.---------- 16 35 N 82 17E 230 || "—Penan gaa sasteaee aoe ee 5 25N 
ATOR OOCANRGEG nears wean mee ee 16 56 N 82 15 E 240 | —Pulau Rimau: Lt___-----_-__- 5 14N 
480 | V&kalaptidi: Lt__._.._-.-..__-__ 17 01N 82 17E 71300: |MPrais 08 Sk Ss ss0 23223 5 23N 
490 | Visakhapatnam (Vizagapatam)-_-_| 17 42 N 83 18 E 310) | Danjone+Hantuy Lt--2 222. 419N 
720000 EBM DOA: 25.55 eco cce cen nd cee 17 BN 83 28 E Oo0! WMP aRQROFE ooo 223324 ssn Sandeeeee 414N 
BLOW BSantapiiisel: tos sees ees 18 04N 83 38 E oO Pulau Kataks) fe. 6 oaeeen see 409N 
520 | Kalingapatam__._.-------------- 18 20N 84 09 E 340 | White Rock, Sembilan Is.: Lt___| 4 00N 
530 | Baruva 18 53 N 84 36 E 350) | =Bagan Watohs =... Het. Se 3 59N 
540 | Gopdalpur___ 19 15 N 84 55 E 360 | Sungei Selangor: Lt__._..______- 3 20N 
550 Vi) aten at Ct a ene Ce oe 19 47 N 85 50 E 370 | Batu Penyu (Glamorganshire 
660 |) ‘False‘Point: .Lt....-..<... 2222.2 20 20N 86 44 E Rock) Lt aw ee 314N 
STON MOHOeLSpkese Lab sas see eres 20 47 N 87 05 E 380 | Pulau Angsa: Lt__.__-.____- 3 11N 
580 | Hooghly River, Sdgar I.: Lt____- 21 39N 88 03 E 390 | Port Swettenham__..._..----- 3 00 N 
BOON Calcutlas Sass. Sos aes 22 33 N 88 19 E J1AOOs BEClang ett ste Be 3 02 N 
70600 | ANDAMAN ISLANDS 410 | Pulau Pintu Gedong: Lt. 2 54N 
BLO) P—Table de tlits 2-2 eee 14 11N 93 22 E 420 | One Fathom Bank: Lt____- 253N 
6205 — Port Blair eo eee 11 40 N 92 46 E 430 MP Ont DicksOn meee s eo 231N 
440 | Cape Rachado: Lt_______- 2 24N 
70700 Pakistan 450 SiMalacca®.<— semen seme ee 212N 
4607) St. Paulssoill= Lites. 212N 
WO710s iC halng = 22 se= aceon cons ccae doe 22 36N | 89 31E 470 | Pulau Undan: Lt_________ 203N 
720) |MChittagongst-\- Desks so eso os 852 22 20 N 91 50 E 480 | Pulau Pisang: Lt_________ 128N 
730 Kutubdia I.: Lt- -| 21 62N 91 50 E 490 | USultan (Shoal) Wt. 2 eee see 114N 
740) \WCOr7s Baciraso ae oe ee eee ae 21 27 N 91 58 E 71500 | Raffles, Pulau Satumu (Coney 
Islet): ft: 7 eee Tee eee 110N 
70800 Burma 510 | Pulau Sakijang Pelepah (E. 
St. John’s I.): Lt 113N 
COB1OS MOvster Meets. ee) 2 ee 2012N | 92 32E 520 | Keppel Harbor________ 116¢N 
820 eS SE ae ee ee nie Sees 20 08N | 92 53E 530 | Fort Canning: Lt_____ 118N 
800) lpSavagene: bt. 5 ono oe eee 20 05N | 92 54E 540 | Singapore____.________ 117N 
SAO INK yaukpyies: tos Se ee 19 27N | 93 34E B60! WE SErangoonen a. ete 2 ab eS 123N 
S50) B cacon pice fee. ose- =e one 18 56N | 93 27E 560 | Pulo Mungging (S. Lima Islet): 
sons Vaan Se eee ee 16 47 u 94 45 E CPE Bs fawn 3 she El 122N 
JAM ORGS: ilses sae eee 15 52 94. 17E 570 | Petra Branca (Pedra Bran 
880 | ‘Alguada Reef: Lt__2_222-215 221. 1542N | 9412E (Horsburgh): Le cee PUL a 120N 
ee 
INDONESIA 
re | en 
° / ° , ° , 
72000 | PULAU-PULAU NatTuNA (Na- 72240 | Karang Galan: Pan 
o10 | —Pulau SubhRotiil: Lt 3 Selat Riouw: Ltes es 
_ u Subi-Ketjil: Lt.._.____ 03 N | 108 51 E 250 | Tandjung B i in- 
020 | —Pulau Merundung: Lt_-_.____ 204N | 109 06E ee ee 
72100 | PULAU-P ULAU ANAMBAS 260 | Pulau Mantang: Lt........... 
* (ANAMBAS ISLANDS) 270 | Pulau Karas-ketjil: L 
eh eye peanekal: Lt.--.-_____. : 05N | 105 36 E 280 | Pulau Kentar: Lt 
72200 | Nipa (Tree I.): Lt__._..........| 1 - x 0g : 4 290 | Pulau Lingga, Tandjung Djang 
210 | Takong Ketjil: Lt__.---________ 106N | 103 43E A ieee ae roel cee eee 
220 | Batu Berhanti: Lt... 111N | 103 53 E || 72300 | Pulau Berhala: Lt 
230 | Pulau Sambu_.._...______._____ 110N | 103 54E 310); PUlpOeVEUtin Taboo. cong. coe eeee 
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— Place Lat. Long. ges Place Lat. Long. 
Sal a es Sumatra—Continued 

72400 | SELAT DURIAN (DURIAN STRAIT) eee i! a 

410 | —South Brother: Lt____________ 033N | 103 46 E 73500 | SUNDA STRAIT (SELAT SUNDA) 
420 | —North Brother: Lt__.__--.---- 0 37N | 103 46 E 510 | —Tandjung Lajar (First Pt.): 
430 | —Melvill Reef: Lt__-_-____-.... 0 52N | 103 37E a a 3 ee 6458S | 105 13E 

72500 | Pulau Iju Ketjil (The Brothers): 520 | —Tandjung Tjikoneng (Fourth 

Lhe one ae eer eee 111N | 103 21E PR e tat as ss ee SS os 6 04S 105 53 E 
530 | —Pulau Tampurung (Topper- 

72600 Sumatra shoedié) ith as222065 56s 5 548 105 56 E 
: 73600 | Pulau Tunda (Toenda Eilan- 

W2020! | (BeRgRnTS eu OMe DS a ct caescd 1 28N | 102 06E er) Lt2 8 he weeks Sies 5 49S 106 17 E 
620 | Pulau Djemur: Lt___ 253N | 100 34E 610: }eBulauBajung: Lt. 228-02 5 49S 106 33 E 
a Ae wa Pandang: Lt_- : is N - . 4 620 | Pulau Damar-besar (Edam): Lt_| 5 57S 106 50 E 

Cle 6. 8 take ae eae 8 41 
650 | Telwk Aru (Aru Bay)_....------ 414N 98 14 E 
860 | Langsa 5. Siasat 432N | 98 01E || 73700 pars 

iamon oint lamant ‘ : 

Punt) (Jambu Ayer): Lt. PiONe leo? De | “Varharnar ere ti 8 on. ene 
680 | Pulau Buru: Lt__-_-.---------- 541N | 95 23E 730 | Tfredon (Cheribon).. "| 6438 | 108 34E 

72700 |, PULAU WE 740 | Pekalongan es 6 51S | 109 42E 
710, |) BeaMuele: ‘Lt. -- +55 -<-secs 5 54N | 95 20E 750 Renarong Se 6578 | 11025E 
720 | —Sabang-..---------------__._. 553N | 95 19E 760 | Pulau Mondoliko: Lt. 6 23S | 110 55E 

7 Pulau Breueh (Bras) (WiJlem- 770 | Sangkapura, Pulau Bawea 5 51S | 112395 

Storen): Mite — 22-5 545N | 95 03E 780 | Surabaja____ ? 7128 | 112 44E 
810 | Pulau Ruse: Lt._.-..-..-2.-_- BE Nooii95 128 ll 73890 || Mapuka CMipoRns) 7 a5aen 
320) |; Meulabohi2 =~ = 8 - 408N | 96 08 E 810 | —Sembilangan: Lt 7048S | 11240E 
830)\), Topaktuan__—______—-_-__---_-- 315N | 97 11E 20 | —Tandjung: Lites sunanl ee 708S | 113 54E 
840 | Teluk Sinabang, Pulau Simeu- - 830 | —Pulau Sapudi: Le rieercaes 7058 11416E 

lue: Lt_....--.-.------------- 230N | 96 24E || 73900 | Zwaantjes Reef: Lt 7288 | 11307E 
850 | Singkil.___---_-....---...----..| 216N | 97 48E 910 | Probolinggo....-......------ 7438 | 113 13E 
860 | Tandjung Mbana, Pulau Nias: 118N 97 36 E 920' |\SPanariukan. tees --| 7428S | 113 56 E 
870 | Hinako, Pulau-pulau Hinako: SOT es era renee ey ee 

Ap 2 Ue ee ee = 0 52N | 97 20E 940 | Pulau Tabuan (Duiven I.): Lt-.| 8 02S | 114 28E 
880 | Pulau Labu: Lt- --| 052N | 98 56E 950 | Tandjung Bansering: Lt........| 8048 | 114 26E 
890 | Pulau Temang: Lt___.__._----- 022N | 9905E 960 | Banjuwangi ESS renew es: 8118S | 11423E 

72900 | Pulau Pangkal: Lt__--_-...---- 008N | 9917E 970 | Tandjung Bantenan: Lt_------- 8 46S | 114 31E 
O10) | Pulau Sigatas Lt. 52. .--~ 2-5. 0088S 98 12 E 980 | Tiilatjap iii.)  BS/e7"44 Sellei09 00S 
920 | Pulau Bodjo: Lt._--.---------- 039S | 98 31E 990 | Palabuhan Ratu_.....----------- 6 59S | 106 32E 
4 ere Koarsike Dt. 2.6 ae ape 0 36 2 100 04 E Ei inti aa 

LETT TS GSE vanipinh aie Rees m9 1 00 100 22 
950 | Udjung Batumandi (Ujung 74000 Lesser Sunda Islands 
Sungei Bramei): Lt__.._____- 102S | 100 22E 
960 | Pulau Najamuk: Lt_____...___- 116S | 10018 || 74100} Bau thes 6S 1426E 
970 | Pulau Katangkatang: Lt______- 153S | 100 34E 110 | —Tandjung Pasir: Lt__.-_- Te 8 o s 1 4355 
OST engkule kot et ee 3478 |10215E 120 | —Tandjung Pengambengan: Lt_| 8 ee 11 ak 
990 | Pulau Tikus: Lt_...-._...-...- 3518 | 10211E 130 | —Buleleng__-.-.-----.- Ge ccpaces 8 Mo 
73000 \wMatnuasit. (ot ee 430S | 102 54 || 74200 | Nusa Lembongan, Selat Ba- Bree lieoue 
010 | Tandjung Selasih (Tandjung dung: Lt..-.-.--------------- 8 5 
jE AS cee ates 4498 | 103 20E || 74300 | Lomnox EY Fp eres 
020 | Pulau Pisang: Lt...._....---_-- 5 08S | 103 51 E 310 | —Ampenan._-.--.-------------- Gio Seslcdie Sane 
030s fieEGr 004 UGt1) ie dreeiomarnint omen 5118 | 103 56E 320 | —Labuanhadji_.--—-- eewsewreeers 
040 | Tjukuh Belimbing (Flat Cape) 74400 Sakuntji (Maria Reigersbergen mre ieee 
(Vlakke Hoek): Lt_......-.-.- 5 568 | 104 33 E Pe ae ares sakar “Sao ore lee 
050 | Telukbetung_....._._-.--__---- SESE OR he eS ena enone rir fees male tte 
060 | Pulau Sebuku, Tjukuh Ban- 420 | Pulau Kelapa: Lt 
Lee Ah ees A | A A ale a mad ay Pe stonisa [aeseatle 
070 | Sungai Gerong 2.508 ih 408-50 0: |! PAO lacy d wlpus Hasso (Bajo) ----—-:¢ 560.0 aa aa 
ee Se a NM a | ete Sg gee ea 8 se Ulsan 
090 | Palembang ____----__---------_- 2598 | 104 46E pe RE ad Sl ett Saeaee 5 31E 

73100 | BANGKA 74600 | Kalabhi, Pulaw Alor 8 12 : 124 2 
110 | —Tandjung Ular: Lt___-__----- 158S | 105 07E 610 Vib eea Sinie (Soemba) --- - a i s ta BS E 
120 | —Tandjung Kelian: Lt_-------- BOR Sal M05 OBL lll) Beau pace Fy eae: ae 48 |12303E 
pea Hin Ga 2048 | 105 10E 630 | Baa Roadstead, Pulau Roti- 10 eee 
140 | —Pulau Pelepasan (West 640 | Pulau Semau: Lt__-..--.------- 10 08 

Neaeiey tte ZrdS Balgl0 40g. |i 74000 | TIMOR 10108 | 128 38E 
150 | —Pulau Besar: Lt_-.-------2--- PhS | pO CS in dis 7 AOY opr EU DADE og. nnn 9008 | 124 525 
160 | —Pulau Dapur: Lt_._.-_.------ 3 08S | 106 31E 720 | — Ue Dili Paria 8328 | 125 35E 
170 | —Tandjung Berikat: Lt_______- 2348 | 106 51E 730 | —Dili (Dilly) (Portugal) -.---.-- 

73200 | SELAT-SELAT GASPAR (GASPAR 
STRAIT) 74800 Moluccas 

210 | —Pulau Lepar: Lt-_--.---------- 2578S | 106 55E ‘ 
220 | —Pulau Tjelaka: Lt___.._...--- 2 528 107 01 E 74810 Pulau Liran: OF ap ee ee ee ms 8038S 125 44 E 
230 | —Shoalwater Is. (Shallow Wate 820 | Meatij Miarang, Pulau-pulau 

TENG ed § oe a ee 319S | 10713E Sermataswh(9.:. 2.222. 9 e oe 8 20S | 128 29E 

73300 | BILLITON (BELITUNG) 830 | Tepa, Pulau Babar--.--.-------- 7528S | 129 36E 
310 | —Pulau Langkuas: Lt-_-_------- 2 325 107 37 E 74900 | PULAU-PULAU TANIMBAR 
3202 |4=—Ealau, Kanis: Ut--. 2-2. 3. 2378 108 12 E 910 | —Sawmlakki__..........--------- 7598 131 18 E 

73400 | Discovery East Bank: Lt_------ 3 35S | 109 10 E O20 eFC O sees ne re ae ce 709S | 131 43 E 
410 | Pulau Menjawak (Boompijes I.): 75000 | Dobo, Pulau-pulau Aru (Aroe 

teeta. 3 SSeS 5 568 108 23 E ig: ee Pe thee So Be es -| 5 45 Ss 134 13 E 
420% eb tne Bake Wt) 22 ee Te 5 18S 106 54 E 010 | Elat, Pulau-pulau Ewab (Kai 
430 | Arnemuiden Bank: Lt____----_- 5 12S | 106 44E 18. )tese ee Bo DEW OSSe SECU eas 5 39S | 1382 59 E 
440 | Pulau Tuguan (North Watcher): 020 | Pulau Naira, Pulau-pulaw 54 E 
Lt 
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ines Place Lat. Long. Indes Place Lat. Long. 
Moluccas—Continued ae yy Celebes—Continued a he 
75100 | CERAM 75690 | Pulau Tuguan (North Watcher 
1105 ||-==Geser seca ashes ae ee 3 53S | 180 54 E es A Rea OR See 035N | 119 48E 
120) |e A mahal tee eee eee 3 20S 128 55 75 ‘andjung enar 
130) ||? Pind as =e ee ee 304S | 128 11E Kaap):) Lt eae 120N | 120 48E 
75200 | Pulau Saparua: Lt_...-...--.--- 3 34S | 128 39E 710 | Pulau Hulawa: Lt 0 58N | 122 544E 
210 | Amboina (Ambon I.): Lt--_---- 3478S 128 06 E 720 | Manado (Menado) ---_---------- 130N | 124 50E 
220 | Pulau Suanggi: Lt___.__-------- 318S | 127 2E 
230 | Leksula, Buru (Boeroe I.)------- 3478 126 31 E 75800 Borneo 
240 | Pulau Sanana, Pulau-pulaw ; 
SUL ee nn 203S | 125 59E 75810 | Tandjung Mangkalihat: Lt----- 0 59N | 118 59E 
250 | Labuha, Pulau Batjan__---..---- 0388S 127 28 E 820 | Muaras (Moearas) Reef: Lt----- 146N | 11902E 
BED || TITS (Oey a ese eee 120S | 127 38E 330 | Tarakan (Linkas), Indonesia_---| 317N | 117 36E 
75300 | HALMAHERA 846 | Tawuau, North Borneo----------- 415N | 117 58 E 
S10 Wed ee Sy eres noes nae 0 20N | 127 53 E 850 | Batu Tinagat: Lt_.------ -| 413N | 117 59E 
320 | —Buli-serani_......---..------=- 0 52N | 128 18E 860 | Tanjong Labian: Lt-_---- -| 509N | 11913 E 
B30) Katia: Bo pea eS oe 110N |! 127 55E 870 | Tanjong Trang: Lt_------------ 5 25N | 119 13E 
340) |G Galea wa ee Se ee 150N | 127 51E 880 | Sandakan, North Borneo--------- 5 50N | 118 07 E 
350) | —Wajabula- 20 216N | 128 12E 890 | Kudat, North Borneo---_-- -| 653N | 116 51E 
75400 | Lirung, Pulau-pulau Talaud__.-| 3 56 N | 126 42 E 75900 | Pulau Kalampunian: L' -| 703N | 116 45E 
410 | Tahuna, Pulau-pulaw Sangihe...| 3 37 N | 125 29E 910 | Mantanani Is.: Lt__--- -| 643N | 116 18E 
920 | Jesselton, North Borneo_.--...---| 5 59 N | 116 04E 
930) |sPulau’Papan: ht 515N | 115 16E 
75500 Celebes 940 | Victoria, Labuan, North Borneo-_| 517N | 11515E 
950 | Pulau Karaman: Lt 5 14N | 115 08 E 
75510 | Tandjung Arus, Pulau Talise: 960 | Brunei, Brunei._...------ 453N | 114 56E 
Est See aE SA ae Ys 153N | 12505 E 970 | Tanjong Baram: Lt------ 436N | 113 5E 
620) |) Pulau) Pondang:Lit-- 22s 0 26N | 124 29E 980 | Lutong, Sarawak___------ 428N | 114 00E 
530) |G or0nt Globee ane nee eee ane 0 30N | 123 03 E 990 | Miri, Sarawak___.__----- 423.N | 113 58E 
640) |ominigR os dese senses ee 0 31N | 120 33E 76000 | Tanjong Lobang: Lt 422N | 113 59E 
550 | Selat Walea: Lt_.__.._.--..----- 025S | 122 25E 010 | Tanjong Sirik: Lt__-_-__- 247N | 11119E 
560 | Pulau Banggai: Lt_.____--._-__- 1 35S 123 29 E 020 | Kuching, Sarawak_.___--- 134N | 110 21E 
570 | Pulau Wangiwangi: Lt_________ 5158S | 123 32E 030 | Tanjong Po: Lt_--....-.- 143N | 110 31E 
680 | Tandjung Djenemedja, Teluk 040 | Tanjong Datu: Lt_____-_-_----- 205N | 109 39E 
Bone:@l toe ss ae eee 3158 120 26 E 050 | Pulau Murih (Saint Peters I.): 
590 | Pulau Pasitanete: Lt__...._.__- 5 45S | 120 30E Lt e= Be eS ee ae 154N | 108 40E 
75600 | Pulau Sabalana (Postiljon I.): 060 | Pulau Karimata________- 1368S 108 54 E 
Lies oe eeoseeacs 649S | 11912E 070" |) SPulau Seruta: bt-5- 2 eee 1438 108 42 E 
610 | Taka Rewataje (De Bril): Lt-_.| 6058S 118 54 E 080 | Tandjung Selatan: Lt 4118S 114 39 E 
620 | Pulau Dewakang-lompo: Lt____} 5 24S 118 26 E 090) |-Ruladkunjit Lie 4058S 116 02 E 
630 | Pulau Dajangdajangan: Lt_____ 5624S | 119 11E “6100! | (Diwaalders(aeeee en eens 4148 116 07 E 
640 | Makasar (Makassar) ___-.--_---- 5 08S 119 24E 110 | The Brothers (Sambargalong 
650 | Pulau Kapoposang: Lt___...._- 4428 118 57 E ES() Pe (ee es a Pek ee 4248 116 10 E 
660 | Tandjung Rangasa (Huk 120 | Kotabaru, Indonesia__-- 3148 116 13 E 
Mandan) solute seer enna on o4a5 118 56 E 130 | Buton Butona I.: Lt 3 39S 116 36 E 
670 | Tandjung Rangas (William 140 | Little Paternoster Is., Pulau 
Cape) Lt. oe ee Ae ee 2 38S 118 49 E Balabalangan: Lt__.._......_-] 2328S 117 57 E 
680 | Teluk Palu, Tandjung Karang: 160) | -ArusBanke? teeeeen eo 2158 116 40 E 
WA ee a SSO ROE 0 38S | 119 44E 160 | Balikpapan, Indonesia 116S | 116498 
AUSTRALIA 
° , ° , ° , ° , 
(A000) Reandy, Capesistese sae = ae 24448 | 153 13E 772, ] 
010) | PDoublene homie t ses 25 56S | 153 13E ros Ef a8 iso 5 E 
020 | Caloundra Head: Lt-_-._--_____- 26 49S | 153 08 E 270 34 40S | 150 52E 
080) |. eBrisbane= ste ee eee ee 27 28S | 153 02E 280 | Point Perpendicular: Lt 35 05S | 150 50 E 
040 | Cape Moreton: Lt__-_-__--___ 2702S | 153 28E || 290 | Warden Head: Lt.._....._.___- 35 22S | 150 31E 
050 | Point Lookout: Lt_.--.-_______- 27 268 | 153 33 E 77300 | Montagu I.: Lt 3615S | 15014E 
060 | Fingal Head: Lt__._._._7_.1_... 11S | 153 35E B10) Minden O08 se tex veh 3704S | 149 55E 
070) ‘Cape Byrons Tt 2 ose 28 38S | 153 39 E 320 | Green Cape: Lt___-____ 3716S 150 04 E 
080 pecinond River, North Head: 330 | Gabo I.: Lt_____ 37 34S 149 55 E 
eines cet oe eee eer nee 28 52S | 153 37 E Sic ol 
090 | Clarence River, South Head: Lt_| 29 26S 153 23 E a0 ae everard: S. a “a 8 as 6 y 
77100 | South Solitary I.: Lt--2-_.2-2..2 3012S | 158 16E 360 Promontory, SE Point: Lt. 39 08S 8 25 
ALON Cost tarbotr eames eee 30 18S 153 08 E 370 39 oF iS) M6 1a 
120 | Smoky Cape: Lt____...__.______ 30 56S | 15305E 330 07 146 14E 
130 | Port Macquarie._.....__-_._____ 31268 | 15255E 390 ss 55 : 145 56 E 
B40) hacking Point: 1:{ aaa 31 29S 152 57 E 77400 | Cape Schanck: Lt 38 He s areca 
150 | Crowdy Head: Lt_____________- 31 51S | 152 45E || 77500 | Port Pump at ae 
160 | Sugarloaf Point: Lt_.___________ 32 26S 152 33 E 510 | —Melbourne 
AZO) FeLort Stephens eee ee 32 43S | 15212E 520 | — Williamstown 37 49S | 144 57 E 
180 | Nobbys Head: Lt 32 55S | 151 48 E 530 | —Geelon, earns 
190 | Newcastle 32 56S | 151 46E i ; : sea oem tag con 
77200 | Norah Head: Lt 77600 | Point Lonsdale: Lt 3818S | 144 37E 
210 | Barrenjoey Head: Lt ue : — 2 “ 610 | Split Point (Eagle Nest Point): 
220 | Sydney (Port Jackson)___________ 33 58S | 15112E 620 On ORO ie ee 38 28S | 144 06 E 
230 ory (Inner South Head): 630 Worckeibanl Es oe ve a S 
240 oe (Outer South Head): coageaeae 850 Poftlend ee aed Es ai 3 a Ee z 
wanna anna -nn ene. 33 51S | 151 17 E 660 | Cape Nelson: Lt 38 25S | 141 33E 
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AUSTRALIA—Continued 


ce 
ee 


Long. 


~ 


Cape Northumberland: Lt 
Cape Banks: Lt 

Penguin Islet (Rivoli Bay): Lt_ 
Cape Jaffa (Bernoulli): Lt 
Victor Harbour 

Cape Jervis: Lt 
KANGAROO ISLAND 
—Cape St. Alban: Lt 
—Cape Willoughby: Lt 
—Cape Couedie: Lt 
—Cape Borda: Lt 
—Marsden Point: Lt 


Port Adelaide_ 


o 


Airlie I.: Lt 

North Sandy I.: Lt 
Legendre I.: Lt 
Port Walcott 

Port Hedland 
Bedout I.: Lt 
Cape Bossut: Lt 


Gantheaume Point: Lt 
Cape Leveque: Lt 
Adele I.: Lt 

Browse I.: Lt 


NH BODO WNwWOrD 


oOruowhkoue www 


Troubridge Shoal: Lt 
Althorpe I.: Lt 
Wedge I.: Lt 
Corny Point: Lt 
Wauraltee (Wardang) I.: 
Tipara Reef: Lt 
Winceby I.: Lt 
Boston Point: Lt Eborac I.: Lt 
Port Lincoln Albany Rock: Lt 
Cape Donington: Lt Hannibal Is.: Lt 
Dangerous Reef: Lt Clerke I.: Lt 
Neptune Isles, S. Neptune I.: Piper Is.: Lt 

Lt : Chapman Reef: Lt_- 
Heath Reef: Lt 
Hannah I.: Lt 
Flinders I.: Wharton Reef: Lt__- 
Streaky Bay Pipon I.: Lt 
Thevenard Coquet I.: Lt 
St. Francis I.: Lt Palfrey Islet: Lt 
Esperance Archer Point: Lt 
Breaksea I.: Lt 


oo 
a) 


East Vernon I.: Lt___- 
Cape Hotham: Lt 
Cape Don: Lt 

Booby I.: Lt 

Good’s I.: Lt 
Wednesday I.: Lt 


8 
feofeofetestesfesteteofeste leo ohco ico ico Mooi] 


fon] 
SSSSSVZSERSnceceakeoe SRESER by 
RANNANNANRNRNNNNRRNNR RNNNRN 


PwNOWoe 
ane ono 


FaukeS 
yt 0 9 Be He 09 49 49 AD D BO 0D BDO COND EH CB C9 08 


tet et 
oor) 
gro 
orn 


Cape Leeuwin: Lt Fitzroy I.: Lt 

Hamelin I.: Lt North Barnard Is.: 

Cape Naturaliste: Lt Brook Is.: 

Busselton White Rock, Palm Isles: Lt__-_- 
Townsville 

LOU ee Se eee Cape Cleveland: Lt 

Woodman Point: Lt Cape Bowling Green: Lt 


_ 
I 
> 


ee 
oo 
iad 
Ono 


= 
o 
AANNANNANNAANNRRNVRNARD RRNVNDVRRVRNRUAVRVRVDVRNVNVNANVRVDVRRRRUAARRRRNRANVNRNRVHHRRAR 


BSB 
yee 


Bathurst Point, Rottnest I.: Lt_ 
Escape I.: Lt 

Moore Point: Lt Flat-top L.:*Lt 

Geraldton Pine Islet, Percy Isles: Lt 

Cape Inscription: Lt High Peak I.: Lt 

Babbage I.: Lt North Reef: Lt 

Carnarmotimel: 5. 5 sat s8- Rockhampton 

Quobba Point, Beagle Hill: Lt_ Cape Capricorn: Lt__.----2-22* 
Frazer Islet: Lt Gatcombe Head: Lt 

Vliaming Head: Lt 
Anchor I.: Lt 
Onslow 


bt by by 
ee 
i} 
oon 


iw) 
= 
on 
ey 


° , 
143 51 E 
143 55 E 
144 38 E 
144 45 E 
145 20 E 
145 10 E 
146 18 E 
147 09 E 
147 20 E 
147 26 E 
148 02 E 
148 23 E 
148 21 E 


—Currie Harbor: Lt 
—Stokes Point: Lt 
West Point: Lt 
Sandy Cape: Lt 
Macquarie Harbor 
Cape Sorrell: Lt 
Maatsuyker Isles: Lt 
Cape Bruny: Lt 


Devonport 
Mersey Bluff: Lt 


pe: Lt 
Hyfield (Highfield) Point: Lt_- 
Cepeliechor. Three Hummock 
Lt 


BRIWDOOWR OO 
RARARNRNMRN 


mom Orbe bo 
NQ NODE BOO 
S SSS See ees 


SERRSSSESRESS ~ 
ANNNNNNNNNNNHA 


KING ISLAND Cape Forestier: Lt 
—Cape Wickham: Lt Eddystone Point: Lt 
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NEW ZEALAND 


a al 


Place 


Long. 


Index 


Place 


South Island 


Cape Campbell: Lt 

Kaikoura 

Point Kean: Lt 

Godley (Cachalot) Head: Lt--- 


Heyward Point: Lt_- 
Port Chalmers 


Cape Saunders: Lt_- 
Nugget Point: Lt 


Dog I.: Lt 
STEWART ISLAND 
—Akers Point: Lt 


Puysegur Point: Lt 
St. Anns Point: Lt 
Hokitika 


Stephens I.: Lt 
Cape Jackson: Lt 
The Brothers: Lt 


Malaya 


Tanjong Tenggaroh: Lt___-_-_. 
IVersin oraily jee oe ca 

Sungei Pahang: Lt 
FU CHON ee ee eee 
Pulau Tenggol: Lt 
LAALAUO Neng ganile = == = see 
AM Piaay oe ei vier eee eS I 


Thailand 


Khlong Sai Buri (Taluban 

River) elites So sae kaos 
Laem Pho (Lem Tachee): Lt___ 
Songkhlaniite: 222-92. ey ane 
Laem Talumphuk: Lt__________ 
Ko Prap (Goh Prab): Lt______- 
Ko Tawan Tok (Goh Wang 

Nai): Lt 
Pak Nam Lang Suan: Lt_- 
Ko pRangs Gs eee 
Ko Raet (Go Rad): Lt 
Krung Thep (Bangkok) 
Ko Sampayu: Lt 


Ko Chuang: Lt 
Ko Samet: Lt 


Cambodia 


Sihanoukville (Kompong Som) 
Ream 


Soo 


SCObeH wore howe 
SPOSRHSBAGSGRS 


° 
~ 


Aakwornwr 
Hr pp pone 
[Ole oko CEN Eo 
ZALZZLAZZ 


OWIRD DH 
ous 
MWwWrIbo 


Orr Dre oro oss ~ 


ay 
oo 
WWW PP Roe 


i) 
8 
ZAZLZAZLZLZLZZLZZZZZ ALZLZLZZ 


= 
i] 

or 
©9200 


ee 
oo 
Ss 
ZZ 


~ 


so 
NANNY 
RNmOWwWNNww 

BPORPNDONUMNDOWDWEAY 

eherheoieoieokesicoicsicolcoicoicoicoics| 


1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
0! 
5 
1 
1 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
4 


aa 

“10 

ork 
Sepe 


loteteicteiohoicieoicicloicicoicoicoicicoMEEcoicohcsicoic>| 


NORM ANWWAWWOMNNW 


leoteoicoicoice} 


oO 

oO 
SCPRNOHPHPOAWOM NRO Se 
OP BD ATCOSOWOOOCOCOR BWAIDS 


leoferheofeslericoeoieoicoicico icc] 


North Island 


Ohau Point: Lt 

Karori Rock: Lt__.. 

Wellington (Port Nicholson) 

Pencarrow Head: L 

Baring Head: Lt 

Cape Palliser: Lt : 

Castle Point (Rangiwha Ra- 
oma): L 

Cape Kidnappers: Lt 

Napier Harbor 

Portland I. (Te Houra): Lt 


East Cape (Otiki): Lt 
Matakaoa Point: Lt 


Burgess Islet: Lt 
Moro Tiri: Lt 
Whangarei 
Sugarloaf: Lt 
Cape Brett: Lt 
Whangaroa 
North Cape: Lt___- 
Cape Reinga: Lt 
Cape Maria van Diemen: Lt___ 
Kaipara, North Head: Lt 
Manukau, South Head: Lt 
New Plymouth 
Mikotahi I.: Lt 
Cape Egmont: Lt 


Wanganui 
Kapiti I.; Lt 
ASIA 

Vietnam 
ta Went: 2 ts ee 


ile Poulo Obi: Lt__- 
Poulo Condore__-__.- 
HoneBai Can: Lt. == eee 
Song Cua Tieu Entrance: Lt___ 
SUG One sae ree ee hee 
Vung Tau (Cap Saint-Jacques) _- 
Pointe'de Ke Ga; Lt..__._--._2 
Phan Thiet 


Qui Nhon 


Hsi-sHA CH’UN-TAO (PARACEL 
ISLANDS) (CHINA) 

—Shan-hu Tao (Pattle I.): Lt__ 

—Shih Tao (Rocky I.): Lt 

Presqu’ile de Tien Sha: Lt 


Cam Pha- 


AAWONAWBRNRHOCORWENNOWHOHA TRIER > 


WN SE ARAAANWAONFWKRhWAR PRE NWH WHmonrhyore 
RANRANRNNNNNNRNNNANNANNRNNRRNRNRNRNRRNR ANRNRMNADM 


° , 
104 29 E 
104 50 E 
106 36 E 
106 42 E 
106 47 E 
106 42 
107 04 E 
107 59 E 
108 07 E 
109 01 E 
109 03 E 
109 13 E 
109 20 E 
109 11 E 
109 27 E 
109 22 E 
14E 
l11E 
109 08 E 


36 E 
20 E 
19 E 
13 E 
105 42 E 
105 49 E 
105 50 E 
106 49 E 
106 41 E 
107 09 E 
22 E 
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EAST COAST OF ASIA—Continued 


Place 


Place 
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China 


Pei-hai (Pakhoi) 
Wei-chou Tao: Lt 


HALNAN Tao (HAINAN) 
—Lin-kao Chiao (Lamko): Lt__ 


—Hai-nan Tsui: 

—Hai-k’ou “ 

Nao Chou (Ile Nao-chow): Lt_- 
Aigrettes I., Colline Verte: Lt_- 
Chan-chiang 

Tien-pai (Tien Pak) 


Macao 


Ponta de Ka-h6é: Lt 
Macao 


Kuang-chou (Canton) 

Wan-shan Ch’iin-tao (Ladrone 
Is.), Chu Chou: Lt 

Wen-wei Chou (Gap Rock): Lt- 


Hong Kong 


Tsing Chau (Green I.): Lt 

Hong Kong 

Tung Lung (Lamtong I.), 
Tathong Point: L 

Wang Lan: Lt 


Ta-hsing-tsan Yen (Pedro 
Blanco) 

Che-lang Chiao: Lt 

Lien-hua-feng Chiao (Breaker 
Pt.): Et 

sy Chiao (Cape Good Hope): 


Lu Hsii (Sugarloaf I.): Lt 

Shan-t’ow (Swatow) 

Nan-p’eng Ch’tin-tao (High 
Lamock I.): Lt 

Hsia-men Tao (Amoy) 


Taiwan (Formosa) 


Pai-sha-t’un (Hakushatou): Lt_ 

Tan-shui Ho-k’ou (Tansui Har- 
bor): Lt 

Fu-kuei Chiao (Fukikaku): Lt_ 

P’eng-chia Hsiti (Hoka Sho) 
(Agincourt I.): Lt 

tio Pi (Banjintai Bi): 

t 


Chi-lung Chiang (Keelung) (Kii- 
run Ko) 


Hua-lien Shih (Karen Ko) 
San-hsien T’ai (Sansendai I.)___- 
T’ai-tung (Taito Ko): Lt 
Huo-shao Tao (Kasho-To): 
Hung-t’ou Hsii (Koto Sho) 
O-luan-Pi (Garan Bi): Lt 
Liu-chiu Hsti (Ryukyu Sho): Lt- 
Kao-hsiung Shih (Takao Ko) 
An-p’ing: Lt 
P’ENG-HU LIEH-TAO (PESCA- 
DORES pret ete 


—P’en ats Tao (Boko Ko) 

—Yii-weng Tao (Kissi): Lt 

—Mu-tou Hsii (Mokuto Sho): 
Lt 


—Ch’a-mu Hsii (Sabo Sho): Lt_ 
China 


Chin-men Tao (Quemoy I.)_---- 
Pei-ting Tao (Dodd I.): Lt 


& S8> 


Sk SSRs 
ZZz2ZLZZz 2 ZZ 


2b 
ZZ 


° , 


109 06 E 
109 06 E 


55 E 


42 E 
31 E 
41 E 
20 E 
36 E 
33 E 
24 E 


China—Continued 


Wu-ch’iu Hsii (Ockseu Is.): Lt_- 
iu shee Tao (Turnabout Is.): 
t 


Fu- oe (Foochow) 

Ma-tsu Shan (Matsu I.) _- 

snes yin Shan (Tung wear 
t 


Ch’ih-chu Tao (Spider I.): Lt__- 

Yin-k’ou-kou Lieh-tao (Incog 
ESS) eet 

Tung-kua Hsu (Shroud I.): Lt_- 

Pei-yii Shan: Lt 

Tung-t’ing Shan: Lt 

Lo-chia Shan (LokaI.): Lt 

Hsiao-pan Tao (Steep I.): Lt___- 

Hispana tsike Shan (Elgar I.): 

t 


Ta-ch’i Shan (GutzlaffI.): Lt_- 
a et Shan (North Saddle 


Ch’ing-tao (Tsing- Tao) 
args Tao (Ts’ang-chou): 


t 
Mu-yeh Tao (Muitao 
(Southeast Promontory): Lt__ 
Ch’eng-shan Chiao (Shantung 
Promontory): Lt 


K’ung-t’ung Tao: Lt__- 

Yen-t’ai (Chefoo) 

Hou-chi Tao (Miaotao): Lt 

Mu-chi-tao Chiao (Chimatao 
Promontory): Lt 

T’ang-ku (Taku Bar) 

Cxs in-huang-tao (Chinwantao) -_-- 


Wu-tao-kou Tsui-tzu: Lt__- 
Hsiao-lung-shan Tao: Lt 
Lao-t’ieh Shan (Rotetsu San): 


Lt 
Lao-hu-wei Shan (Rokobi): Lt-_ 
Lii-shun (Port Arthur) 
Beeeu Chiao (Kohahu Shi): 


Ta-lien (Dairen) 
Ta-san-shan Tao: Lt 
Hai-yang Tao: Lt 
Ta-wang-chia Tao: Lt_--- 
Ta-lu Tao: Lt 

An-tung 


Yalu River Entrance, Suun Do 
(Suiun To): Lt 

Taehwa Do (Daiwa To): Lt 

Chinnamp’o 

Taedong Sey 
(Shimai To): 


mas Do 


Soch’ ong Do pies Ut) an Gf ea 

Sonmi Do: 

Inch’6n hsew) ia ude 

An Do (An To): 

Moktok To (Mokutoica To): 

Tonggyongnyodlbi Do: Lt 

Ong Do (O To): Lt 

Och’éng Do (Osei To): Lt 

Kunsan Hang 

Mal To (Matsu To): Lt 

Taerorok To (Dairoruko To): 
L 


Bw Oooo 
NOOO Oe GO CO 


NN WDOH 


Z2Z2ZAZZZZ 2ZZ2Z 2ZLZLZZZzLZ 


119 27 E 
119 56 E 


119 59 E 
119 18 E 
119 55 E 


120 30 E 
120 04 E 


120 28 E 
121 03 E 
122 16 E 
122 35 E 
122 27 E 
122 35 E 


122 31 E 
122 25 E 


22 E 
10 E 


40 E 
14E 


PES oAHHOWH 
anm DWwRroanw 


LROCLW Ss 


BAReoees 
SESS See Seed 
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EAST COAST OF ASIA—Continued 


Place é No. Place 


Korea—Continued Sakhalin 


Mys Slepikovskogo (Konotoro Mi- 
saki) (Naka-notoro Misaki): Lt- 141 59 E 
Kholmsk (Maoka) 142 03 E 

Ostrov Moneron (Kaiba T9): 
141 16E 


L 
Mys kril’on (Nishi-notoro Mi- 
saki) (Cape Notoro): Lt oe ms y 
Hajo Do (Kacho T6): Lt Korsakov (OQtomari) ; 
Sancehinis Do: i Skala Sivuch’ya (Gojo Iwa): Lt- 143 24 E 
Me Svobodnyy (Air6 Misaki): 
t 


143 26 E 

Vostochnyy (Motodomari) 142 38 E 

Mys Terpeniya (Kita-shiretoko 
Misaki): Lt 

Mys Yelizavety: Lt 

Mys Marii: Lt 


USSR 


SRS BF 
ZZZ ZZ 


Nikolayevsk 
Mys Men’shikova: Lt 
Okhotsk 


Hong Do (K6 T3): Lt 
Kadok To: Lt 
Mok To (Makino Shima): Lt___ 


Kanjol Gap (Konzetsu Ko): Lt_ 
U1 Gi (Uru Saki): Lt 
Changgi Gap (Choki Ko): Lt__- 


: 
wWnne 
S wom 
& 00 He Oh 00 O 


NONOKRMWONNHOwW 
NNDN OD Nok 


SSRNSSSYVCRRSSSYN 
ALZLZLZAZAALZLZALZLZLZAZAZZ 


Mys Lopatka: Lt 
Mys Povorotnyy: Lt 
Petropavlovsk 


Suwon D. Sui AD Pel Gaee 
Bone ae eigen tat Mise Mayachnyy (Dalni Pt.): 
t 


Wonsan Hang (Gensan Ko) 


wnwr 


Mys Shipunskiy: Lt___ 

Mys Kronotskiy: Lt__- 

Ust’-Kamchatsk 

Komandorskiye Ostrova, 
Ostrov Beringa (Bering I.) ____ 

Mys Afrika: Lt 

Mys Navarin: Lt 

Mys Barykova: Lt 

Mys Geka: Lt 

Anadyr’ 

Bukhta_ Provideniya, Mys 
Lesovskogo: L 

Mys Chaplina: Lt 

Mys Kygynin: Lt 

Mys Nygligan: Lt____-_ 

Mys Krigugon: Lt 


Kuril Islands 


Kurbatova (Kokutan 

Zaki): Lt 
Imai Saki, Vtoroy Kuril’skiy 
Le (Paramushiru Kaikyo): 


= 
coher teo ico ico ico Mc icolcoicoicoic>) 


— 
i) 
On le Raa hal eas ess 


Wom cw Ron 


Mys Gamova: Lt 
Ostrov Rimskogo-Korsakova: 
L 


=r 
w 


me Ore © Pow oS 
ZZLALZZ ALZAAZAZ ZAZA AAAAAZAZAZZAZZ 


SRR PNOKEaA 


Mys Povorotnyy: Lt__-_ 

Mys Ostrovnoy: Lt 

Mys Nizmennyy: Lt 

Ol’ga 

Mys Yegorova: Lt 

Mys Belkina (Cape Disap- 
pointment): Lt 

Mys Zolotoy: Lt 

Mys Peschanyy: Lt 

Mys Krasnyy Partizan: Lt 

Sovetskaya Gavan’ 

Mys Syurkum: Lt 

Mys Kloster-Kamp: Lt_- 

De-Kastri 


NHonRoaNaa 
eoteotesfesfesteoieoheo Mmm eof coh coico leo coi icolco cic EC] 


156 12 E 


155 24 E 
Ostrov Toporkova (Iwaki Jima) 
(Banjo T6): Lt 48 153 18 E 
Ostrov Simushir (Shimushiru 
TO): Lt 151 49 E 
Ostrov Urup (Uruppu T96): Lt- 150 21 E 
Ostrov Hurup, Kasatka (Eto- 
rofu T6, Toshimoe): Lt 147 44 E 
Mys Lovtsova (Atoiya Misaki): 
Lt 44 146 34 E 


145 51 E 
Shikotan To: Lt 146 55 E 
Shakotan 146 50 E 


Hor 


Pe bso ee 


NwNwA 


Hokkaido Hokkaidd—Continued 
Nemuro ikyt isaki: 
Nésappu Saki: Lt : I ( pram a mi 
Hanasaki 
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JAPAN—Continued 


Place 


ps Place 


Honshi Kyishi 


=~ 


SEES SESS See Sees Se 


Kagoshima 
Bono Misaki: 


Shioya Misaki: 
Choshi 


SkSss 8B SSE - 
Banas mez ae 
8 
e 


ea 
PARES ES ESESESES 
SOHOoOCSCSSoS 
DANN NOCOF 

WANWHDWNNNWR © 


Nojima Zaki: Lt 

Suno Saki: Lt 

Tateyama 

Daini Kaihé (Fort No. 2): Lt__- 
Tokyo 


Ogami Shima: Lt 

Danjo Gunt6o, Me Shima: Lt__- 
Goto RETTO 

—Hirashima: Lt 


Re ROO Or GO Or Or tO DD onron 


SIP See 


Tsurugi Saki: Lt 

O SHIMA 

—Kazahaya Zaki: 

—Habu Ko: L 

Mikomoto Jima: Lt__-_-__- aaa 
Ir6 Saki: Lt 

SILL. tb 5 et EF ee a 
Pakiasino Misaki: Dt__<....- <2 
Omae (Omai) Zaki: Lt 
Kaketsuka: Lt_- 

Trago Zaki: Lt_ 

Taketoyo 

Fugu Saki: 

Nagoya 

Yokkaichi 

Kami Jima: Lt 


b 
Daié Zaki: 
Ko Shima: Lt 


Crorto to 


Kuro Shima: Lt 
Mitsu Shima: Lt 
Kyashi 


WOO or O Be OO 
SSROSLSRSSLAISyB 


Futagami Shima: Lt 
Nyaku Shima: Lt 
Eboshi Jima: Lt 


tasty ated 
Avorre 
leoteo tei] 


S Beh 
es ed bd ed od od od dd 


Kashino Zaki: L 
Shiono Misaki: 
Ichie Zaki: Lt 
Hino Misaki: 


Son eka 
(=) CO He He Orb 


i=) 


He 
Www 
“oO 
wo 

Ooh 


SSPE SRS 


Naikai (Inland Sea) 


Osaka, Honshi 
Kobe, Honshi 
Wada Misaki: Lt- 
Akashi Ko: Lt 
Itozakich6, Honshi. 


ee 
ww 
Nw 
=) 
eo 


eet aetl aed 
www 
Www 


WwWwwe 
SeeSas8 


Saigd, Oki Gunto 
Kyoga Saki: Lt 
Miyazu 

Maizuru 

Tateishi Saki: 
Tsuruga 

Echizen Misaki: Lt 
Saruyama Zaki: Lt 
Rokug6 Saki: Lt 


WNC KD 


Hiroshima, Honshi 

Tokuyama, Honshi_- 
Shimonoseki, Honshi 

Moji, Kytishii 

He Zaki, Shimonoseki Kaikyo: 


Beppu, Kytishi 
Jiz6 Misaki (Seki Saki): Lt 
Sada Misaki: Lt 
Imabari, Shikoku 
Takamatsu, Shikoku 
TOWSE -¢ 95) Dye eo ieee ee ee ere 
Sumoto, Awaji Shima 
Shikoku 


Komatsushima 
Gamoéda_ Misaki 


Torigakubi Saki: Lt 
SADO 

—Hajiki Saki: 

— Ryotsu (Ryozu) 


HK AOROMODA SIBkeSssss 
ZALZLAZLZLZLZZ ZALZAZAALZZZLAZ 
Anooorwe SEES I SOR SSS 


NVwWNONEEU aaMonre 

ROHDSHREH BSS 

Ce ey ee 
Wwe DoOoOuNPASO 


NerOoOWL me pb ak WOO WOR 


Funagawa 
Nyudo Saki: Lt 


Hokkaido 


h : : 
Ashizuri Zaki: Benten Jima: Lt 
Mizunoko Shima: Lt 132 11 E 320 | Ko Jima: Lt 
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JAPAN—Continued 


Index Index le Lat. Long. 
No. Place Lat Long. No. Place t g 
Hokkaidé—Continued Nampo Shoto (Nanpo Shoto)— 
oy. OF Continued nae Ay 
87330 | Kamome Shima: Lt__--_------- 41 52N | 140 07 E i ay 
340 | Inaho Misaki, Okushiro Shima: 87550 | Chichi Shima, Ogasawara Gun- 
| Dy eae, a ean gee ns ak 42 15N | 139 34 E to (Bonin Is) (oli Se eS 27 05 N | 142 12 E 
350 | Motsutano Saki: Lt__-_-------- 42 37N | 139 50 E 560)\|seahayimateee= =. eee eee 26 39 N | 142 09 E 
360 | Benkei Misaki: Lt_---.--------- 42 49N | 140 12E 570 | Iwo Jima: Aviation Lt--------- 24 47N | 141 19E 
STO Dan Ot << oe a oo ee 42 59N | 140 31E . ~ 
HON aren te roe eae oe 43 00 N | 140 21 E_ || 87600 | Nansei Shoto (Ryukyu Islands) 
390 | Takashima Misaki: Lt__------- 43 14N | 141 01E 87700 | TANEGA SHIMA __ 
87400: | Otani Seas. SS eo srewcexem a 43 12N | 141 01E 710 | —Nishinoomote KO: Lt_-------- 30 44 N | 130 59 E 
ro Yakeishied Fina angeshiee 43 51N | 141 32 E 720 | —Otake (Take) Zaki: Lt_-..--- 30 23.N | 130 58 E 
akishiri ima angeshiri 3 Ts hima, Nagata Misaki: 
Shiney Leet ee 96 | a ee | ee I eee so ema 30 24N | 130 23 E 
430 | Oshidomari, Rishiri Td: Lt_ 45 15N | 141 14E 810 | Kusakaki Shima: Lt_______-__-- 30 51N | 129 28E 
440. Wakkanats aewae cs aken See 45 25N | 141 41 E $20) |nGajalShimac pas ee ene 29 54 N | 129 32 E 
450) | Soya Misaki? It. 52-222 45 31N | 141 56E 58 
460 | Notoro Misaki: Lt fb QUIN NAR, |) OO aaa 98 23N | 129 30 E 
5 5 a 5 920 | —Sotsuko Zaki; Lit___-----.--2=2 28 15 N | 129 08 E 
87500 Nampo Shotd (Nanpo Shotd) 98000 | OKINAWA GuNTO 
87510 | Hachij6 Jima, Ishizumiga 010 26 15N | 127 56E 
Hanae Dees ss eee ees eee 33 05 N | 139 51 E 020 2613N | 127 41 E 
620 WAoga: Shinia -__ 2 ee eee 32 27N | 139 46 E 88100 | Miyako Jima: Loran Station___| 24 44 N | 125 26 E 
530 | Urania I. (Existence doubtful)__| 31 54 N | 140 00 E 110 | Okino-daito Jima_____-.----- =a-=| 24 2ON* | 131 20 
S40: (Porisshitiae eaoce estes ns aaa 30 29N | 140 19 E 1200 Ala =CatLOVs tI Wee ene eee 25 56N | 131 18 E 
PHILIPPINES 
° ie ° y ° / ° y 
89000\) Bataan’) Peake 225. ae eee 20 28.N | 122 01 E 805204 |kCanimo les 162s aos -| 1408 N | 123 03 E 
010 | Babuyan I.: Peak_.-_.-_- 19.32. N | 121 57 5 500k Dantonio: Wiles 2—-5 eo eel 14 25N | 122 40 E 
020 | Didicas Rocks-__---------- 19 05 N | 122 12E 540''* Baliscands tits 2 S58 Ges eee 1415N | 121 54E 
030 | Cape Engafio: Lt____.---- 18 35 N | 122 08 E 550 | Polillo, POLIO fence aka 14 44N | 121 56E 
040 | Aparri, Luzon_-_--.-------- 18 22N | 121 38 E 560 | Baler, Ech eet ase 15 46N | 121 34E 
050 | Pata Point: Ltssees=2see5 18 37 N | 121 09 E 570 | Cape Calavite: Lut. =... es 13 27N | 120 18 E 
060 | Cape Bojeador: Lt_------- 18 31 N | 120 36 E 980 | Escarceo: Point: Lt. ..--.--- --__|) 13 3 Net} 120 59F 
070 | Laoag, Luzon__----------- 18 12N | 120 35 E MN NACHO I Jl es ee 13 34.N | 121 05E 
080 | Currimao, Luzon_--.------ 18 01 N | 120 29E 89600 | Calapan, Mindoro_____-_-_____-- 13 25N | 121 1OE 
090 | Salomague, Luzon--_-_---_- 17 47N | 120 25E U0) |) OY UGOONTEZN AA Te | ee 13 07 N | 121 33 E 
89100 | Pandan, Luzon___-------- 17 32N | 120 22E 89 a 
10 | Gandon: To 17 12N | 120 255 700 Sibuyan Sea 
120 ASIOINO Mee 32) ee 16 57 N | 120 26K 89710 | Tres Reyes Is., Baltasar I.: Lt___| 13 14 N | 121 49 E 
130 | San Fernando, Luzon 16 37 N | 120 19 E 720 | Gasan, Marinduque I__..______- 13°20 N |} -121 SLE 
140 | Poro, Luzon_____---_- Pee See 16 37 N | 120 18 E 730 | Balanacan, Marinduque I_._-___| 13 32 N | 121 52E 
150 | Dagupan, Guecet Point: Lt_.__| 16 04 N | 120 20E 740 | Santa Cruz Harbor: Lt________- 13 30 N | 122 03 E 
160 | Bolinao, Luzon__.--------- Seek 16 23 N | 119 54 E 750 | Simara I., Corcuera Point: Lt__| 12 48 N | 122 01 E 
170 | Piedra Point, Cape Bolinao: 760 | Tablas t., Gorda. Point: Liu... 12 40N | 122 09EF 
eet ee a, ee 1618N | 119 47E WON ApUunaiy Point toa eee eee 12°20" N) 19122 17, 
180 | Hermana Mayor L.: 15 48 N | 119 48 E 780 | Romblon, Romblon I__.__._____- 12 85 N | 122 16E 
190 | Palauig Point: Lt 15 26N ; 119 54 E 790) Sabang Point; Lt. 12 36 N | 122 16 E 
89200 | Capones I.: Lt__--___- ess 14 55 N | 120 00 E 898007) 1 Buriasi i. - 5 5 sa aeseeen eens 13 0ON | 123 05 E 
210 | Subic Bay, Sueste Point: Lt___| 14 45 N | 120 11E 8105 Sanne ie lle eee eee eee 12 43 N | 123 35 E 
220 | Olongapo, Luzon_-_.-.---------- 14 49 N | 120 16E 0) |) ate PO ORIN | TOR 2) 15 
230 | La Monja I.: Lt______.- 14 23 N | 120 31 E 8300 | sBusuisPomt; lites eee 12 36 N | 123 14E 
240 | Mariveles, Luzon_-_----- 14 25N | 120 30 EF 840 | Colorada Point: Lt__-__..______! 12°33 N | 193 23 EB 
250 Corregidor sae OF ee ae 14 23.N | 120 35 E 850 | Port Barrera, Masbate I___ --| 12°31 N | 123 23 
260 | Manila, Luzon___------- 14 35 N | 120 58 E 860 | Masbate, Masbate I 12 22N | 123 37 E 
270 | Cavite, Luzon_....------ 14 29N | 120 55 FE 870) dintovolorelitee ae nee 11 50 N | 123 07 E 
ae cone ot eee - 2 N 2 ee 880 | Floripon Point: Lt_.......22__- 11 37N | 122 30E 
: oals: 46 FE 890 | Port Capiz, Pai 
8930011 «@aballowl.- i: uaea seen anemia 14 22N | 120 37E f ae bia Sana Se a eee 
810 | Fortune Ti: Lt oo 14 03N | 120 29 E || 89900 Visayan Sea 
abrack</tr2 ec ee ees sl eeeans 13 53 N | 120 01 E 89919 | Manigonigo Islet: Lt_____ 
3303) KG OlO IK: BTyt = eae meee nee mae 13 38N | 120 25E 920 | North Gigante Lebin Seewene a2 7 = < ves oF ¥ 
340 | Cape Santiago: Lt___..._-.____- 13 46 N | 120 39 E 9208 | BaliguiancI.) ojeeme a euuunenn 11 12N | 123 20E 
Sin |i Pgae Ig ee ee 13 56N | 120 44E 940 | Calabazas I.; Lt._........__....| 11 05N | 12301 B 
360 | Batangas, Luzon_.__-------____- 13 45 N | 121 03 E 950 | Tanguingui Islet: Lt_______ 11 29N | 123 43 E 
ae paleieiee Pott Bites S13 36ON Ae 1638) 960 | MalapascuaI.: Lt______________ 11 21N | 124 07 E 
agay, Luzon. 2122) TQOVSORENG | nee a SMU S cl cae ee ‘ 
sont Donsol, Luzon. 2 ie 33 E. || 90000 Samar Sea 
OTSOGOR Litiz ON ane) sae 124 00 E 90010 | Matabao I.: Lt_____ 12 19N 
ne Bagatao I. Dt 25: >) 5 ee 123 47 E 020) |Cabilisonde: Ltcels een, ae 11 53 N ey c 5 
rh ee Ci LOT a 123 52 E 030 | Cathalogan, Samar. eon 11 46N | 124 53 E 
420 | Leoaspi, Lawson oo 123 45 F 040 | Calbayog: Lt o noo 12 04N | 124 35 E 
Grae 24 13 E 050 AD UIT b ee eee See em 12 29N 
ie nee pene ioe 5 5 fone) Sees 123 44 E 060: | 'Calantas Rock: It... 2.2123 12 31 N 124 oe k 
roa 805 Wit oat > eaten ee 123 43 E 070 | San Bernardino Islet: Lt_______ 12 45N | 12417 EB 
shaker ite te cara as 123 35 || 080) BatagI.: Lt ra 
480 | Sialat Point: Lt 3 SRI Each ob a ae 12 20 N | 128 8 
Bale Ce 124 02 E 090 | Borongan, Samar__________ 11 36 N | 125 26 E 
gore beep ‘atandwanes.__-_--.__... 124 15 E || 90100 | Divinubo I.: Lt___.___________- 11 36N | 125 30K 
$00 | Fandan: Lt. 124 10 B 110°] Suluand.: Dt... .:. -.o.21.:<| 10 45 Ne) doe ees 
Og Beare ence 123 50 E 120 | Mariquitdaquit Islet: Lt_______ 11 04.N | 125 09 E 
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APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 


PHILIPPINES—Continued 


Place Long. po Place 


Samar Sea—Continued Camotes Sea—Continued 


Tacloban, Leyte I Mactan I., Bantolinao Point: 
Hibuson I.: Lt Lt 
: Cebu City, Cebu 
Mindanao Sea Lauis Ledge: Lt 
Liloan, Panaon I 


Malithog, Leyte : Tafion Strait 
Maasin, Leyte 
Balicasag I.:; Lt g Amblan Point: Lt 
Siquijor I., Port Canoan: Lt__-_ Pescador I.: Lt 
Dumaguete, Negros___.-_.-____-- Dumanjug, Cebu 
Apo I.: Lt Refugio I.: Lt 
Tagolo Point: Lt z San Carlos, Negros 
Polo Point: Lt Balamban: Lt 
Port Misamis, Mindanao_______- 
Iligan, Mindanao Panay Gulf 
Cagayan Anchorage, Mindanao-_- Bacolod, Negros 


Bugo, Mindanao 7 ; 
Mambajao, Camiguin I Fao kate Lt 


Butuan, Mindanao____---- 4 fea 
Surigao, Mindanao Guimaras I., Lusaran Point: 


Rasa I.: Lt 


Sulu Sea 


Nogas I.: Lt 
Tubigan Point, San Jose 
Arasasan, Mindanao Buenavista: Lt 
Mati, Mindanao ¢ 
Cape San Augustin: Lt Maniguin I.: Lt 
Santa Ana: L ¢ Ambulong I.: Lt 
Davao, Mindanao Apo Reef: Lt 
Daliao, Mindanao ‘ Culion I.; Lt 
Malita, Mindanao Langoy I.: Lt 
Tinaca Point: Lt Manucan Islet: Lt 
Cotahato, Mindanao Puerto Princesa, Palawan. 
Parang, Mindanao Sir J. Brooke Point: Lt 
Sibago I.: Lt y 
Zamboanga, Mindanao Balabac I., Calandorang Bay__-- 
Little Santa Cruz I.: Lt : Cape Melville, Balabac I.: Lt___ 
Garmotes Sen Cagayan Sulu I,: Lt 
¢ Taganak I.: Lt 

Canigao I.: Lt Saluag I.: Lt 

Bongao, Tawitawi I. 
Pilar, Ponson I__- Pear] Bank: Lt 
North Ubian I.: Lt 
Palompon, Leyte 
Bogo, Cebu 
Capitancillo I.: Lt 
Bagacay Point: Lt 


Tatalan I.: Lt 
Mataja I.: Lt 
Malamaui I.: Lt 


B8SSSSeSER 
ZLZALZALALZZ 


NEw GUINEA SOLOMON ISLANDS 
—Kieta, Bougainville 
—Tandjoeng Sorong: Lt R —Choiseul 
—Manokwari, Neth. New Guinea —Vella Lavella 
—Poelau Noemfoor 


Noe RO, 
ooonooco 


p 
—Hollandia, Neth. New Guinea_- 
—Madang, North East New 


—Quadalcanal 

—San Cristobal 

—Ndeni (Santa Cruz I.)_..----- 
Bek : NEw HEBRIDES 

—Cape Vogel: Lt__- —Espiritu Santo 

—Samarai, Papua —Efate (Sandwich I.)----- 
—Brumer Is.: Lt K Loyalty Is : 

—Port Moresby, Papua______---- i 7 Nouméa, New Caledonia 
—Bramble Cay: Lt 3 Oe Norfolk I 

—Merauke, Neth. New Guinea__- Lord Howe I 


See ; : + : Macquarie I 
Fak fak, Neth. New Guinea : GcRandi 


Antipodes I 
BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO Chatham Is 


—Lorengau, Manus, Admiralty fle Tubuai 


——New, Hanover s2-2-25s2sse5 Piteairnll 

—Kavieng, New Ireland Henderson (Elizabeth) I___- 
—Rabaul, New Britain Isla de Pascua (Easter I.)_-- 
Rossel I Isla Sala y Gomez 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


LESSER ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC—Continued 


Place 


IsLaAs JUAN FERNANDEZ 

—Mas a Tierra 

—Mas Afuera 

Isla San Ambrosia 

Archipiélago de Colon (Gala- 
pagos Is.), Isla San Cristobal: 
Lt 

Isla de Malpelo 

Isla del Coco (Cocos I.)_.------- 


Ile Clipperton 

Johnston I.: Aviation Lt 
Palmyra I 

Washington I_-_ 


Tongareva (Penrhyn I.)_.______ 
Rakahanga (Reirson I.)___--___- 
Manihiki (Humphrey I.)___-___ 


MARQUESAS ISLANDS 
—lle Nuku-hiva: Lt 
—lIle Hiva-oa: Lt 
TUAMOTU ARCHIPELAGO 
—Mangareva 

—Nihiru 

—Takapoto: Lt 
—Fakarava, Rotoava 
—Makatea: Lt 

Society ISLANDS 


—Ile Bora-Bora 
—Pointe Venus, lle Tahiti: Lt__ 


—Papeete, Ile Tahiti 
Cook IsLANDS 
—Mangaia 
—Rarotonga__-_ 
—Aitutaki 

Kermadec Is., Raoul I 
TONGA 

—Tongatapu 
—Malinoa: Lt-_-_- 


—Suva, Viti Levu__ 

—Levuka, Ovalau 

—Koro: L 

—Vanua Levu, Undu Point: Lt- 
—Wailangilala: Lt 


PALMER PENINSULA 
—Hope Bay 
—Cape Legoupil (Joupil) 
—Melchior Harbor 
—Andersen Harbor.--- 
—Lambda I.: Lt 
—Anvers I.: IGY Station- 
—The Waifs: Lt 
—Wilhelmina Bay: Lt 
—Port Lockroy 
—Useful Islet (Isla Lautaro): 
Lt 


—Horseshoe I.: IGY Station___- 
—Marguerite Bay (East Base) __ 
Charcot I., Cape Byrd 

Peter First I.: IGY Station_____ 
Cape Dart, Mount Siple 
Cape Colbeck 

Little America: IGY Station 


164 00 W 


SAMOA 

—Apia, Upolu (New Zealand) -- 

—Pago Pago, Tutuila I. (U. 
S.A 


Canton (Musick) I 
Enderbury I 
Baker I 

Howland I 

ELLICE ISLANDS 


GILBERT ISLANDS 
—Tabiteuea (Drummond I.) 


—Wotje 
—Kwajalein 
—Bikini 


MARIANA ISLANDS 
—Asuncion 


—Apra Harbor, Guam 
CAROLINE ISLANDS 


—Ponape, Senyavin Is 
—Dublon I., Truk Is 
—Ulithi 

—Tomil Harbor, Yap 
PALAU (PELEW) ISLANDS 
—Babelthuap 

—Peleliu 


Ross IsLanD 
—Cape Bird 


13 49S 
14178 


9238S 
9128S 
8 328 
3 438 


SS8S8 NSSsSSES 


ZALALZZ 


S88RSS 
ZLZZZZZ 


° 


PRMMBQMOIAAAA 
AAABAWIE RITA 


& 
8S S8ssS5S38SS8N5SE8 


DOD 
aan 
RNR RANANRNANDRNANRRARARARNMN 


aD 
CO 


=I 
fz) 
wo 
o 


171 46 W 
170 40 W 


171 15 W 
171 54 W 
172 31 W 
170 43 W 
172 13 W 
174 32 W 
174 08 W 
171 43 W 
171 05 W 
176 29 W 
176 38 W 


179 13 E 
176 09 E 
169 35 E 
166 56 E 


LSE worwry 
NDBHHROSSA 
BESS ES SSeS SSeS Sees 


aos 


BASs 
SaESSRSESNESES 


lo ME ololololo foto ioio ioe ioicicicic| 


wo ew 
a ne 
3 ss 
q = 


‘Ate Bandar: oo. 
Aberdeen (Scotland) _____________ 
Aberdeen (Washington) _ 
J. SUES een Reeeetoe eee mee ee 


Abt Daraj, Ra’s 
Cr) LE neces 
Acapulco__ 
Oates eee ee Pe Te 
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Purse lin: emer Se Se eee SE ee oe 


AICS OY) (yap eae Rea peal 


Ambrizete_____ 
Ambulong I__- 


APPENDIX S 
INDEX 
Index 
No. 

PRIM ORT ARS Beas ee Sane 43710 

Akra (Cape, Point). (See proper 

name.) 

Akroterion; Cape... oe 56360 
PAPO VION: Noes ee _.. 56360 
Akutan Harbor_________.__- --- 19010 
PVR ce cease < S eee --- 70820 
Al Bahrayn --- 69200 
Pl UR BS) 10 pe mena ER --- 69370 
Al Fuhayhil- --- 69350 
Ass UX Os ER eee Cree --- 69060 
Aliana ca.- 2s ee --- 66170 
PA CHD secre tones 2 ee 69350 
LUISA WAV tn. oot oe Oe 69360 
AM LAdnidivans - 2-22-22 ee 58620 
9050 


AC Danimaim: — 2. 22052 ee cas 


TAG RN CS Dad 2 eae ln te OD Es 
Adele I 
muah wastes 2. A ee i 
Ad 


Admiralty Bay-----___-- 
oly Sade oS ite eid oo 


megane 18200... 
ORY WO en ee oe: 
OPN ene a ae ee 


Er 

Bioonaksiee see ee ee 
Africa, east coast-__-_----_- 
Africa, north coast -_--_---- 
Airica, Seogio d= - =. sss 
Africa, South-West 


Africa, Republic of South__ 63900, 64000 
61000-63980 


Africa, west coast___-----__ 
Afrika, Mys 
Agadir=: .._- 


PUNO ae ae tae bee E actet 
PP IHCOUTY Wt oe 
Agios Georgio I__..-_.------- 


Agria (Ciar]o Ree eee Se, Wn : 


Agria Gramvodsa.. =.....-.-.--: 
LSU ie oS eee ee aaa © 
Aouada Gndig) 2 5.2 22.5. ee 
Aguada (Merxico)_....---_-____-_- 
pes a ase ae 
IN GIA MEUM a Soi or SS 
Agulhas, Cape 


41650 


Aigrettes, Tlot des (Madagascar) __ eo 
Aigrettes I 8 
Aiguille, Pointe de ]’_____________ 
Ailly, Pointe d’ 
PAN ISCO Rp eere ee ee eee 
ATE 2 ES a a es 


Agro) Misaks --- 22.2. -- 

Aitodor, Cape-_-------- 

PANU PLaKD Seo 2 e 9 See. reno 
INES Isr be eee eemeandaes Te DP 5)! 
CN Se Sees 
Oo = ee eee 
VNU LULL ECE eee eee Spee eee ee ee 
Ajo} \Wabo de:-2-- 4.222 
Ajosholm 
AGOSSAaTI-S Ee 2 soil Sas Pees 
INKAOWINOSVi e235 ~Saieec ees 
PACT Onee* So i ees ee ae 
PNG 8 CAR ee 

Akers Point 
Aichilleou, Miyso2 22! 35 2. =e 
Akkeshi 
Akk 


Alacran, Arrecife (Mexico) -_- 
Alacran, Isla (Chile) 


Albrand, Pointe- 
Wiican Harbors see 7s ae 
Alcatraz I. (California)__-_______- 
i ea Ponta do (Cape Verde 


PROTO V2 ten ee ee 39 
Alegre, Porto 


ANOTMUIAIL AS: oa22 55° Joico 5 a sce 
Alexander, Cape (Canada) -___-_-__- 
Alexander, Kap (Greenland) - __-_- 
mieranadrevts- = 2. =22222 2252252225 
Alexandria_-------- 
MlexandroGipolis._-.=.-22:2.:-292 
Alfanzina, Ponta de 


lice WP Orbs ste. ooo ee ee 
Alice. FuntaG@ell’ 22) s2ooee 
Al Ism@‘iliyah______- 
PAILISOT Oe secs oe a ee 
Alitak, Cape.-.2--... 
Allen, Porter Ses 
Alleppe 
Alligator I. (Alaska) 
Alligator Reef (Florida) __---_---- 
LAC TEU ERS EN Se eee 


Aiming, Punta —------ 
Almirantess.. 24.22.) 


EN) (aS £0 0 2) (ean ce ace Saad 
ppreeh, Cap d’ 
aes see ey 
PAN OFPO. Le. aoe oa 

ANGORV.ClO; slows posses. aoe es 


Amélia, Porto 
America, North_ 6000-14780, 15000-19700 
America, South-25000-28030, 29000-30550 


mumetican Shoal. - eae eee 12360 
NOG, Dt on 5 See ae eee ees 8430 
Amherst Harbor sos 25-> eee -- 7910 


Amirante Isles 


ANOY. 2.0 2o. a 
CTO 1: aaa Ae ME SASS oh 
Amphitrite Point_ 
An eee ee 
Amsterdam _____ 
Amsterdam, [le 
BANOO = 28 foe oe ee ee 
An-p"ing........ 
BY Wel Os peer ee 
PADRUUN Bcc) «Sec. ae ten =k eee 
PRCA ANES so acta a2 so ee ee 
’Anscortes.._. =... 
PAA Wile eno se a 
Aneca Pinte id6s.2- sees nee 32640. 
YAN oR es ae ly BS 68710 
Anambas, Pulau-pulau_--___-__-_ 72100 
Anam bo; NOsis =" sane eeeeeees 68770 
ANAT BULNU sos. = a= ae ee 58430 
Amapskivy, MiySi2.5- se seen 57600 
SNES 2) ANE) Ma ge ret Pe ego 94840 
Anchor I. (Australia) ----_-______- 78330 
Anchor Point (Alaska) _--________ 18450 
(ANI CDOLAGR sec eno see oe eee 18500 
PATA OLOla Se Eta nes saan ee eee 52000 
PATICIOTO, KOyS2 oan = ac see ee eee 12460 
MNCOnA a2) S8 =e se ee Ae eee 55270 
ATICUIC = Nee as = aera ee ee 29340 
SRG. 527 Bree ee ee eee 40220 
PANGSMANUIS = ee a eee 70600 
PATIO OOS een are ro ee 40210 
AndersenvHarbon-.-s522-- 2-0 96040 
ACIGIKAtDINS Sane ee ee ee 56240 
PATRUUICOIIS Re on Pe aaron ae ae ee ore 58120 
UTI A XO! SS en pe ee eee 55960 
Amdirrion, Alka. .-.----- = ssseeee 56070 
Andran Omody, Cap------------- 68400 
MNGTC ACAD Geen see eee see 68210 
ANATOS (GrebCS) . se 822-25 ose 56400 
Andros I. (West Indies) ---------- 21060 


Anegada de Adentro (Mexico) ---- 13390 
22960 


Anegada I. (Lesser Antilles) ---_-- 
Anecadiza, Punta, 222 e == eee 
Angamos, Punta sore a OE 
INDO AUT! 22 cot ono ee ee 
Ameel-sPuertOsos<5=<-- ee seo oe 
Angeles, Port (Mexico) 
Angeles, Port (Washington) _____- 
dameeies; PUA... >> ss seeses foes 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. (See 
Sudan.) 

Angmagssalike 2s skasis evs sees 
AT OO ee Lee ote nee bute Ee 
Angra do Herofsmo (Azores) - - --- 
Angra dos Reis (Brazil) 
Ampsa. Pilauc 22-232 -- 828-222 oes 
PAMROTIN eo oo een oe SS 
IP UNE MOADC. onan son secne aes 
OAL OL LR eee ee eee 
PATVOU Ti mete ee ee 
(AMWMCRDOs secon == -aaas cece 
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INDEX 


Index Index 
0 0. 
Annapolis tents 1 oe es eT eee oe Oe Arsuk 10) ee oe eee ee 1340 Battin 1--- aa Sa ore eee 
Annisquam ---_--- Arthur, Port (China) - ----- _.-- 83220 | Bagacay Point 
Afio Nuevo, Islas__- Arthur, Port (Texas)__.---------- 13120 | Bagan Datoh_------------_______= 
Anorombato, Pointe ‘Aru Bank (Bomco) eae 76150!| ‘Bagataowl- 2-8-2 eee nee 
Wn pring a een Seas ae keene Ari Baya(Sumatra) = sssses =a 72650) Bagot Blutte === a= ee 
Antalya 2222-555 2- Aru, Pulau-pulau (Molucceas)---- 75000 | Bahia__--------------- 
Antarctica —---=--= — ERT bee os 2k ee EN 24300:| Bahia Blanca-. - S22 2saee= aes 
Antibessessen=-= AUS a Mamd | (nn See ee ee Bahia de Cadiz, Cayo 
Anticosti 12... ‘Arvoredo, Ilha do Bahia de Guantanamo-__----____ 21740 
Antifer, Cap d’_ PAZ OW. ase ne eames eae n ee Bahia de:Nipe--222=5- === 21250 
Antiguas2- 222 XS CONnSIONN ease == sees g Bahia: F6lixs 25-0 2552 soe 29170 
Antilles, Lesser __- AS@nVAg¢y.22-----=-=-- === Bahia’ Praia. os ee 31630 
Antipodes I____- AsheSiariqahsss 2222 .ces == see Bahia San Jose del Cabo-_-------- 15940 
Antofagasta____- AshikacShimas=- 022 2-e- = eee Bahrayn, ASE sco ee ee 69200 
Antonio, Port_-_- PAISIZ UIT Za Ses ee ee Bahreiny arbors. sss 69220 
Antsirana__._____- AShratiiss oe es | eee eee eee ) Bahrein i: 23s = eee ----- 69200 
J Mavqnpbitey oe Asia, east coast.....-.- 222 ~ 81000-84810 Bala. =o. 2 225 a5 ee 26240 
Antwerpen_._-___- Asia, south coast-...-__-_-- 69000-71570 | Bafa de Memba____-------_-___-- 64510 
INSTR AVS MO geben INSKOW Gs OSUOV eee ea ee 83960) Baia Gosubieres ma seen sae ane 63750 
Anvil Point_------ Asprépounda, Akra 56350 | Baie-Comeatl!-2--- 2-22 eae 7640 
Anzio tse eee IScuih i sae Ss ee ede 66010 | Baie de Diégo-Suarez-_-_-_.-------- 68300 
Aoga Shima--_----- Assateague I___.------_-- 11620 | Baie de Phan Rang_-_------------ 81510 
AOMORI Ze seeee Racong sane Gea ee ___. 45800 | Baie de Pointe Noire_-_---------- 63360 
Apalachicola - -- IRGC WAYS site ee 66260) |eBaietViertess. ene ae ee 6330 
Ue a idoon se ses Se SEEGERS INS aos: 258 ee aoe 56030 | Baile Atha Cliath-----------.---- 38370 
‘Apo I, (Mindanao Sea)........... 90270 | Astholmsudde....--..------------ 42310 Bae tha RR AUERT CMa oo es 
Apo Reef (Sulu Sea). ---.--.----- 91060 |) AStOrla 2 Soe a 17010 | Baineario Claromecé._____---___- 27250 
hig A A SUNCHON Ere. 32 ote 94810 fea Claas se 
ADolitAres. -A Kiana as sees eae 56240 | “c Baird, Cape. —2 == 22 ee 4170 
INNA OR anc eee ne eee OY D)|| AASNEDE cana ee Sea 40490) Bajo Pulatese == 74510 
Apra Harbor-_- 94880 | Af Tur-_-- 66210) (Bakar eee 55530 
Apunan Point__. SD || PMID 5 ere = ioe sasew eee 94130 | Baker I. (Maine)__----------___-- 10280 
Aquila Point____ 52910 | Atalaia, Ponta_-------_-- 25870 | Baker I. (North Pacific Ocean)___ 94260 
Arion. £88 ASA7 0) |e ee UD Ul ae 74720 | Bakers I. (Massachusetts) _______ 10660 
Arabia, Saudi__- 66150, 69330 | Atholl, Kap___-__-_-____- 1120}| Balabac ls aeeeeeee we eee 91130, 91140 
Aracajusee- 22-5 26210 | Atia, Raps 59590 | Balabalangan, Pulau_____________ 76140 
Arago, Cape__-.- 16920 COS Be ye oe Penne 30050 MBpalache=2Oin basse saan area 8920 
INNIS 38760) | wu kaa ee eee 1.90601 3 alarm tor eee 90860 
Aransas Pass 13180 | Atlantic City (New Jersey) _____- 1440) aleve car eee een ene en 89730 
Araras, Ilhas das__ 26740 | Atlantic Cove (Cape Breton I.)__ 8590] Balayan___________---------____- 89350 
IMPASSE Ti eam ona tee eee 90400 | Atlantic, Islands of the South-____ 33900] Balboa____________----_-_____---_ 15070 
invicta eee es ee 56110 | Stantic Ocean, Islands of the. 31000-34450 | Balearic Is__._..-..-.------------ 51700 
ECA CHORE a 49200 | “toiya Misaki__-______-_____.__- Balciay Pomtardesss sss aaeeeaam 26320 
EREGE MP Gill LARLEn De ene” Gene 18800 een CESS IES oo a Baleines, Pointe des___--____-___- 48950 
INOW oe ee ee 2790 aaa Seen maT SS Bale yeeeee eee 89560 
IAT CHOIR Oly eee 78690 ae ets Port___--__- Balfe- Point 22 * 22-255) 2 Shee 66000 
Archipel des Comores_____._____- 68100 ee renal Port UY oe oso eee seeee saa 74100 
Archipiélago de Col6n__________ -_ 93010 er eae ee Zealand) Balicasag:T-—_ £8251 whe 2 eee 90240 
Ratios Bayetts meeee nd eae OT eS Baliguian’T = (ee ee 89930 
Arctic regions UGLe rn eo ee Balik papas ke sean 76160 
rd elasceeeee hens ee pens 38530 ees -------------------------- iBaliscan:Tsesse ess eee ees 89540 
Ardnamurchan, Point of_________ 37130 een see aoe eeaee Ballenita,Puntasae== == saanes 29870 
Areia Larga, Ponta da___...______ 31410 ae at 8------------------------ LOU GB ally cotton les. een 38280 
Arena, Point (California)--.______ 16830 rer es Wh Gaecp est scn Sees BalsOne veces else ee ee 42270 
Arena, Punta (Ecuador)_.______ 3033 een asques, Port Baltasar ls. 2 01 ee ee 89710 
INGE ORO. ee 13620 es ca => 2--=---------~-------- Baltimore (Ireland) _____-__._____- 38220 
Arenas, Punta (Chile)_________- 28010 Avie SUNS oases Baltimore (Maryland) ___________ 11730 
Arenas, Punta de (Argentina)... 27650 yee Shi Hee Baltivysk=< <c5 assem 
AT oontia seen kh lc we oe saa 6890 ea ae no--------- Bafia, Punta de la__- 
Argentina______ 27090, 27110, 27120, 27900 xel Heiberg I Banc de Rochelois_- 
ATSostGlion-U-.. see ee ee 56000 | hen Baneo Chinehorre:__/... 22.2 8 
Arguello, Point- Banda, Pulau-pulau 
(UNC Se Re eet Jekenayelve GN o.oo) a oe 
Anichat=a eens Ayr ees BandariKassim sean 
Aristazabal, Cabo_ Fay POint Of sell eS Bandar, Tandjung 
Arkhangel’sk_- Aytodor, Mys. 222.22 Bandar-e Shahpiar 
ATKOna aan 5 che eas Seyasiet ae a Bandholm 
Arkésund s Ot, Sen GL ee Banes, Pucrtoc.2. eta) ees 
Arma, Capo dell Azovskoye More ene angel b wla tenses 
Armenisti, Akra JOH VAN Re  E Bane kat sesso. eae 
Armes, Cap d’____ INGA AGRO, VEX Gs none Bangkok so) aoe 
Armi, Capo dell’__ Baa Roadstead_________ Bangor (Maine) 
Armitage, Capote io s2c 2 bee ato ps5] Base peer a te Bangor (Northern Ireland) ______- 38550 
Armuelles, Puerto... 0.1 sean s pryan Babalburni seen l 2lunln a Gunes Banjintai Bi 
ATG a ee es eae ¢ BabarsiP ulausses sen mee anne Banjo 16:2 be 2ss 
Arnel, Ponta do.__ BabbageI._______.___ Banjuwangl iss. ee eee 
Arnemuiden Bank BRNO UMUEIO..- oe Banks, ae (Australia) eseemes 77680 
Weowhywayle Banksiis (Canada) issn oaee nomen 
Bacalhaoil set aoss eeu ans Wee Bansering, Tandjung 
Bacealicuilaee ans enaaarents a Bantenan, Tandjung 
Baccarone olin tance aaa eeeennn nna Bantolinao Pott z..a eae 
‘ ANSON ion kok Baracoa sis eee ree 
13440 | Backofen 2 Bartana; dan jong seas eases 
Arrecife Saeeiee 13450 Bacolod. sara eae tae Barataria Bayo sa. ecaseeeee 
Arroyo, Puerto So sb emeeseee ea eBadioy Boley Barbados isis. See uate ee 


Pe ee te eee 22690 | Badung, Selat Barbers Point 
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MARITIME POSITIONS 


Index 
No. 

aEnOryn so. 2 ee 2 70130 
Pera =, JoeB elds ae 23250 
Bares, Ponte: da. sf 2h es <= LoL 
BeRcelomne& ce Ake eat bn he ae 51530 
ERR SO yh ge eee ne 37770 
IBSROn TS bere eye. = 2 ee 2440 
Barflieur, Pointe de_____--__-__- -. 48050 
AEG ee ht ee 44410 
[cee aie See > pmen oeoe e eee 55180 
SCN S11 aE ee ee ee Se eek 66000 
Barina, Punta se. oto ee 22 cee ohei 0) 
Dakine Meade an.< _ . see. 2 See 80550 
Barlavento, Ponta de. _---2-.- 32200 
Barletta__ See eee. ee 
Barnard Is., North_____---_-_-__- 78740 
Bormernt Wlet <2 see - Poe 11430 
SUERSENGSS hans = as tee ee 36230 
Barra Head (Hebrides)_____---___ 37050 
Barra, Ponta da (Mozambique) __ 64370 
Barranquilla a See Se a 25070 
Berr esl esetees | eet = Se eer 18120 
Barrenjoey Head___---_-_-_--_- 262 (77210 
Barrera, Port_____-- 89850 
Barril, Ponta do ___ 33310 
Barrios, Puerto____- 14310 
Barrow (Alaska) 3270 
Barrow in Furness (England)__-- 37610 
SOCKS pr se cS oes SE 37940 
Barsebick 41550 
Bartolome, Cape 18160 
Un Tags tee oe ae ek ee 70530 
Barwell I__ 18360 
Barykova, Mys 84590 
Bas, Ve de.62222 22-5 48230 
Bashee Entrance 64150 
Basraby Ads /55 22352 69370 
basse Reck sen shi 36310 
(Basse teed wx beim 3255.5 ee 70860 
Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe) __._.--_ 23280 
Basseterre (St. Christopher)_-__-_ 23230 
BSUS hee es we 52960 
at ie seta 4 ee Se 62810 
for 5 BIN 2 Dag ee Oe eee ee 90080 
Saba saes on 2 dot oA Ae - 89000 
IBABATICNS eee ark ns 2 ee 89360 
eat eevee © em eS ee ee 73710 
[big Pieeweres ae as es oh 8 te 10380 
Bathurst (Gambia). <=. -.. 2222 22. 61710 
Bathurst (New Brunswick) _-_-_--- 8030 


Bathurst, Cape (Northwest Ter- 


TILOTICS Oe ee ae ee Set 3430 
Bathurst I. (Northwest Terri- 

(0) 0 Gs) iS Spee ee eee 3800 
Bathurst Point (Australia)._____ 78230 
at Buri een Ae 2. Sees 57910 
stigne Pata ses fo ee 75250 
Batilealod= ~ Seana 2 ieee ee 70200 
Beatiietharboreas-8525. - 2242-2 = 6170 
Bat Berhanti-.s>-s) 2. ee ae 72220 
Bavurebenyiten cess ne oe» eee 71370 
TBM DUM RNa te eds RR ee ee eee 75850 
atypia esos ono so teeen 2 ene S 57660 
Batumskaya SpE eee Sara es 57660 
yee) SAN It AS SR ee a 48230 
Bauldii@apes. =22-. 22.25 
Bawean, Pulaus--22-2=- 222-5252 =- 73770 
Bay Wt operts 12-52 s724 5.2. ee 6720 
Ra AV CLICtR es 2st eee 6330 
BAY OOY ers tonaa sss kare sete 90620 
Bay OONGs 25) 2255 eae ee ees 49250 
BAW RU bees eros opcode Saas aon ee 58650 
Bazaraco, Wha dors. 222 ee === 64380 
Beachy Hea Aer we Sot trad El = "> 35540 
IBCA CONN: sacs seer ee 70850 
eagle Ge 5a = a cone ee 78300 
Reale nC anes. 225-5 a. 38 in 17670 
Bear, Cap (EP rance) _—-42--22==e 52410 
Bear, Cape (Prince Edward I.)--. 8350 
Bear I. (Cape Breton I.)__-...---- 8900 
Beatle (Svalbard) ages - a ae 2510 
Beauduc, Pointe de-----.-------- 52490 
SCAT HOT GR ste aos oo eo 2 eS 11960 
COTTE 0) Ia See = na ee 13130 
Beaver I. (Nova Scotia) __------_- 9140 
Beay atoll Point (i Bege af NES 11050 


Bedout I 


78400 


INDEX 
Index 
No. 

Becerot POint.. -..-< < on dec cen ane 62610 
MG ies oc 2 Ne Seek eae 64390 
ISegruG is ties) Soe: oe eee 58650 
LO ee a ee ee ee 72640 
ie Ly eee ees Se eae ee 25850 
RONG See oko ee ee 38560 
Belgium______ 47600 
Belitung_-___ 73300 
Belge. 2: a. Aire to Ste 14200 
IBGININS cIVEVS: 220 oo pee 84030 


Bell I. (Newfoundland) 
Bell Rock (Scotland) ___-.-_-__._- 
Bellawista\@apon- =-s.ces2. Sane 


Belle-le (France) 
Belle Isle (Newfoundland) 
HPeimpehamMe cen eee see tee 
IBGUSHN dy 24.20. ened ew aete! ose ae 
IbelnGnte | Siva. anes site ces ous 
Belo, Monte 
Belo Pulo__ 
Belosarayskaya Kosa_- 
Belyy, Ostrov__--=-_-- 
Ben) Dhay--esee ae eee! S 
Bénar, Vandithie 200 2. 

Benat, Cap ae 2 ee ee 

Bender Cassim__-_ 


6280, 6750 
36400 
53170 


SGN asl aeeeaes seen 


Bene eas 2-2-5 +2 
Bengtskir__ 
Benguela_____ 
Benet Caps oss eee 
Beurkel Misaki .---2.--- 222.2224 
Benngut;-Caps2ss=ssses2s222t5-3 
Benten Jima___ 
Beppe Tuccio, Punta_-.------__- 
Beppu 


Berbera__ 
Berson =e es 
Berhala, Pulau___ 
Berikat, Tandjung- ----- 
Bering I 
Berihe Strait--2cci 2-822. 
Beringay Ostrov--2--.--- 
Berleneas, llhas..-2-022- e258 = 5 
Bermejo, Roque_-_-- 
Wermildasees fos shea ee 
IB CCNOUI A See nae oe nae eee 
Berry Head (England) 
Berry Head (Nova Scotia) 
Berwick upon Tweed_--__-----__- 
Besar, Pulau_ 
Betty I sive 


BEXICV nn CADO moe so See tee 3460 
Beyt Harbor = 69640 
ESTED Wight ee eee ee 69920 
hn ahaa gor Baty orien rpg Be poly © eee 92050 
Bia... Se pens 49270 
BiensSons sles del es cee ees 81730 
Big [Diomede, (meets eee ee 3170 


Bigal 5325 geo ee ana 
Bijol Is s 
Bilbao_. 
Bill of Portland 
Bie) scaly) he ae oe a 1430 
Billingsa, Mi seed =e a. eee 3130 
BITTON ss 3.3) 35s eee = 73300 
Biloxis -__ 12730 
153000; eee ae 74410 
Bimlipatams see sae ae eae 70500 
Bintan, Plats oe ete aeou 
Binterde:Corsene------=-------— 48400 
Birshasses sss. eee 65160 
Bird, Cape (Antarctica) --.------- 96310 
Bird I. (Lesser Antilles) ---------- 23320 
Bird Is. (Republic of South 

VAEICa) seen e2 been 24 Me Sore 64100 
Bird Rock (West Indies) _-------- 21120 
Bishop Rock (England)---------- 35110 
Bishop, South (Wales) ----------- 37810 
Bismarck Archipelago (South Pa- 


CUO CCSD) a a a oe rw eee 92200 


Bismarck, Kap (Greenland) _____- 
Bizerte___ 
Bjargtangar_______ 
Bjarnarey ape = a 
Bjorn____ 
Bigméya_s_22-2c2- 
Bjurdklubb___- 
Blaavands Huk 


Black Head (Northern Ireland)__ 38570 
Black Head (Scotland) -_._.__--_-- 37340 
Black Point Bay 360 
Black Sea_-_------- 
Blackkallen____-_- 
IBIGCn OC kwes ae eae 
QU Obes. eto ans ee ae 
Blane, Cap (Mauritania)_ 61510 
Blanc, Cape (St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon | SES) Males tee Pa aay” le hg 7040 
Blanca Reef (Mexico) __ Sane _. 13430 
Blanco, Cabo (Argentina)__------ 27560 
Blanco, Cabo Geer) z= 22222. sse 30270 
Blanco, Cape (Oregon)----------- 16910 
Blanco de Casilda, Cayo-___------ 21650 
Blanco de Tunas, Cayo-_--_------ 21660 
Bigndiuia, istive. = 52228 2 eee 13430 
Blanquilla, Arrecife -- 13380 
lever Olntes. <= oe es eee 68520 
Bilisce eens ce seaee Seen see ee 
Blitvenica, Ostrvo 
Blocka lett sa ae eee eee 
BiNeheldS <heseas- 0 een eee 
Ris aOR. = oo. Jt See ores 
IB Wine oe ee ee 


Boa Vista, Nha da 
Boar I. (New form land). 
Boars Head (Nova Scotia) 
Bobowasi I 
Boca de Dragon__- 


Boea Spelonk 5-5-2525) 2 secee oe 

Boddamy bles ease. sere 67520 
Bodiedu ses. eee -- 11920 
Bodjo, Pulau___-_- -- 72920 
Boeroel Tayes Ae Boe eS 2275230) 
OC Oe ee. see see aoe -- 90660 
Mogsk Skene. oe oe oe _. 42880 
JEXONE VEO OE WOKO oe Be - 26550 
Boiucucanga, Iha___----_---- -- 25880 
So etree ae eee toe eee ae 89060 
Bokely Cayo 2 oe 14020 
anaries pire teense 40010 
OKO ING ee 82730 
Bolinao = 2. - eee 89160 
Bolinao, Cape 89170 
Bol’shoy Fontan, Mys-_---------- 57310 
Bol’shoy Oleniy, Ostrov --------- 2680 
Bol’shoy Tyutyarsari, Ostrov__-. 43220 
IBOlvanSsKIV INOS22 252) =e 3030 
Bom Abrigoslihadess sss eee 26620 


Bombay 

Bombom, Ihéu 

Bon, C 

Bon Portage I 

Bona, Isla 

Bonaire 

Bonden 

Bone sae = 

Bongao 

Bonham I 

Bonifati, Capo 

IB Onis ee ee ee re eae 87550 
Bonitan Ponts seal eee 16800 
On Ow Milsal ki Sees a= nee ne een eee 86240 
IBOnteKOGs@ ees ae nee 1530 
iS OO Divp lees ene eee ee 78540 
BoompIeS le sb s2< 2 ee Fesse assess 73410 
3X00) (Ny) Ghee ea ee ee 10430 
Boothbay Harbor 10360 
Boothby, Capesss:a-222-2222225_5 96520 
BOT Sates 25-5 35S. sok OES 58810 
RoreabOranmlles =<. ct ae wt ee 93410 
ordas anes ses. 65-0 265 eo 77840 
IPOKrcedu ere eae. 25 2 ec 49150 
orden Orts 28) ep ewoneene 8210 
BOreeaBaW anes tees ae ee ees 34320 
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Index Index Index 
No. No. 0. 
Borinquen, Puntas-s9) == 90680) BYyaisa; MEyS--2-- =~ nsec 83930 | Cagayan Sulu I. (Sulu Sea) =e 91150 
Borknnie eo ee eee ae 47230 | Bryusterort, Mys---------------- 45910) WCae lanl en eee 53200 
Boricolnaen ane he a ree 75800 | Bucas Grande I____----___------- 90380 | Caibarién-___---------- --- 21380 
Borneo, North... 2--_-- 75840, 75880, | Buchan Ness___------------------ 36470 | Caicos, South. .------------ :.. 21150 
75800: 75020, 75040) | BUCH aera ee eee ee 22910 | Caiman Grande, Cayo- - 21360 
Borsholii 222 ee ee Budd. Coast - 30 ses ee 96460 | Cafo, Ilhéu de_-_----_-- - 61910 
Orono: 5s eis. a a ee 90090 | Buen Suceso, Cabo--------------- 27700 | Caiob4, Tha. = _----=----- 
BOrrachio., CayO. ens eee 25150 | Buen Tiempo, Cabo-_-_-_---------- 2162).} Cains. 52> = ee --- 78720 
BOSstit. Cape. eee ees 78410 | Buenaventura_-_-_-_-------------- 30530 | Caissie Point__---.-..------- 8100 
Boston (Massachusetts).________ 10710 | Buenavista, Cayo de_--.-_--__--- 21560 | Cajas de Muertos, Isla_--_- --- 22700 
Boston Point (Australia)._______ 738000 | Buenos Aires___----------- 3.23283 27110 | Cala Figuera, Cabo-------- 52130 
Se Isla Se eee 51930 Eee Cay ss 22 ee oo Od go de - 51610 
OEWOGH. 5- eee 6430 i (et ae men ae oa eet ol ee rt ala Sabina, Punta-------- --- 51820 
Boucy Port-de-5 =. eee 50590) Bugéynes. 23-22 -2223~22252228- 40020 | Cala Scirocco, Punta-_-_--_- --- 53450 
Boucau: 2. 22> oe ae 474g i Dagzat Point = 3 89830 | Calabazas I. - -2- 2-2-5258 .- 89940 
Boucainvilles.. 92 eee go4i9 | Bubolmrasa_-.2-2+- 52-2225 40570 | Calaburras, Punta de-------- -- 51130 
Bougarom, Cap... ees ORG HEAD DILZG2. 9°. = 2 ee ee 44460 | Calais (France) -------------- -- 47730 
Bougie ie =. een ee eee 59610 | Bukhta Provideniya--- _ 84620 | Calais (Maine) -------------_- -- 10210 
Boulogne:.” 22502 eee ees ArT ey Ww MAM: 2s ae ee 89420 | Calandorang Bay------------ -- 91130 
Bouvetdya___- EI a5070 |} uleletig:. 52-2) 2. eee 74130 | Catantas' Rock 2:22 90060 
Bovbjerg_----- 20.) 46560:|) Bulgaria. - 2 2222 2222-22-2-22522 57100'| Calapan => 5 Se ~ 89600 
Bowenses es ee ____ 78800 | Buli-serani____- _ 75820 | Calavite, Cape__..2------2---- 152 89570 
Bowling Green, Cape.-....._-... 78790| Bilk.-.-.--2---- 44740 | Calbayog.-_._______________---. 90040 
Bowland so a _-.. 96470 | Bull Head (Newfoundland) __--___ 6790 | Caleanhar, Cabo____________-___- 26100 
Boz Burun.____- ~___ 57810 | Bull Point (Bristol Channel)____- 38000 ||'Caleutta.s..2-.). 1) an mean 70590 
Bozea Ada--_-.- ==. 57010 | Bull, The (Ireland)___-_--.__-2__ 39040 | Caldeira, Ponta (Mozambique) ___ 64450 
Brabant, Port____- Set 3499. | Bullen: Baai-4 22-2 --- 24230 | Caldera (Chile) “__ 29860 
a Cay == ox 92160 ee Laer ee 2. 78190:| Caldy 1. 2508 Lon) See GeE apSr OIG 
ols Sees ___. 422 likgas; = Soest a 
Brandaris2) 22/2. sess * 17340 Burgeo le copes. Sean eee ahs *7000 itn OR oe ee pS 
BrandonsPoint. 22222 sei as eae 23520 | Burgess Islet___-.---...-- 80720 | Caleta, Punta (Cuba) __ 21750 
Bras) Pilgq ses <2 oe ae ee Pps) all AEC Ce ee ONES EEE 89800 | Calheta, Ponta (Cape Verde Is.)_ 33330 
Brava (Somalia) --_-----__-______ 64930 | Burica, Isla____-_-_____ 15150 | Calicut. “> 69990 
Brava, Ilha (Cape Verde Is.)_____ Ziel G; |PsUle asc. a eee 6040 |: California... 55 eee 
Brava, Punta (Rfo de la Plata)__ 27050 | Burma_-__--__-_______. 70800 | Calimere, Point_________________- 
Brazil nkeey seve wees 25800 | Burnie_--._-_________ 79060 | Callao... 
Brazos Santiago___ 13200 | Burnt Is_-__--_-_.-__- 69860 | Caloundra Head__._........._.... 
Breaker Point_- S045 | DuTriana.... 22 = sae See 51390 | Cam Pha 
Breskseavl. sects =e eee 78110 | Buru (Moluccas)_____________ POA GT Tit eI a 
Bremen tetera sansa ee eee 47160 | Buru, Pulau (Sumatra)______ 72680 | Camara-Assu 1.._.___..__........ 
Bremerhaven (Germany) ________ 47130 | Burullus, Cape_______________ 58820 | Camarat, Cap...__-.-....._._..-. 
Bremerton (Washington)________ 17320 | Bush End Point_____________ = 40) Carabodian. = one ee 
Bremsteinen’52-=)s 2 = seeeee 40510 | Bashebr--.-..-_____.______-- 69410 | Cambridge Bay__________.__.._.. 
Brescou, flot de....._._....______ 52450 | Busselton___-_---___.-_-_____ 78170 | Camden__ is 
Brest____. Spe a aa a 48440 tare pe Beet ee 78920 | Oamelaeo, Cabo......-.-----_-__ 
Teton Oa yOs sss sean ean eee OOO ote 
Brett, te se ae ee pls Busui Tan S500 | Camiptogs .na< cnaccod ee 
Breueh, Pulau..._______________ 72399 | Busum 
BES VOOLE, aK apse eee ee ae 1049 | Buton Butona I 
Brewster: ikap 0 sessee ss coe 1500 | Butt of Lewis 
Bridgeport (Connection) Bie 11360 een Rock 
ridgetown (Lesser Antilles) ___ 23630 iS Campbell, C 
Bridgewater (N Buzzards Bay_______.._..______ pbell, Cape (New Zealand)... 80010 
mite. OI Bo SiS: 9340 | Svelocarnl. foegy | Campbellton (New Brunswick). 8010 
Sir Pies See eee mae ByloGdien to ean nia 4210 compbeltown (Scotland) - _______ 37180 
Brigus Bayo ste eee Pe 6730 | Byrd, Cape (Antarctica). 96200 Gee Bee ae eae 13560 
Brindisi: 0 0. ee es era ped: Cape. cei ola 77070 | Gampobello T.---------------__- 10020 
Brishaneis 22.3 ov Soba ate eee 77030 C.& Dee aral 3 eate 11560, 11720 Gauean. Panta: * 2-4 > passes 15789 
Bristol?) 208? et eee eae 37970 Caballeria, Cap0'de. = > eee * 52230 BBO Aw oes nase sae 33 970, 
Bristol Channel.._.______________ 37999 | Caballo I. (Philippine Is.)________ 89300 | Canad 7100-10120, 17500-18010 
BritisitColiumbias®: 2. o5.) = 17500 Caballos, Punta (Honduras) _____ 14420 anada Bay.g.. < 205s Sierra 6290 
British; Gutana oa seeeaee 25 Cabafias______ eS ay. 21530 pneter as by eee ane as a 930 
British Honduras.__.__........... 13999 | Cabecudas, Ponta das 26680 Poa Ck ee 11560, 11720 
British Isles... 35000-30430 | Cabedelo_.._...----- 26140 —— Cape Cod. -_-_____.___. 10760 
Brook Is. (Australia)... __ 78750 anal, Chesapeake and Delaware_ 11560 
Brooks Point (Newfoundland). -_ | 6490 rae ee 14740, 15070 
LOOM Cn Seas aoe ae eee Sh fee AE ae, Ee. ss BOTS. | Geist 1G. eee > lesan ’ 
Brother, North (Indonesia). _____ bore 58810, 66260, 66270 
Brother, South (Indonesia) _____- 72410 NON Caan 14740, 15070 
Brothers, The (Indonesia). 72500, 76110 | C2binda--..._-____________ 63400, 63420 | Ganaveral, Cape 22 eel 
Brothers, The (New Zealand). __' 80450 Sin: oe 12260 
Brothers, The (Red Sea).________ 66170 Cc Cando te ee eee 49680 
Brough of Bisa sooa ee eee 36770 BG OT 89110 
Brownsville.) eee 13210 Be SORIA © Hoe Sites ae ag eee 51380 
Browse 1.2 or a eee 78460 ba) 59430 
Bruges... ain 7” CRAIGNON 25g eee 90610 
i re 
Brulos; Capes! sss ire nee fats 5510 
BRUM GT WLS ce tae Seen eae 92140 69950 
Brunei_-_______ ___ 75960 Cannes. = 2 52700 
Brunette I_________ i 7150 | Cachalot Head........._________ 30040 | Canning, Fort. -_- 99-99-7277 71530 
Brunsbittelkoog _______ -__ 47010 Cachiboca, Cayo_...._...._._____ 21680 |) CanO; Islan = an. ee 15240 
Brunswick weeeteses cin cuelian percerd 3 ort 5 ek ee Ce 50270 | Caio, Isla del____________________ 15220 
peaay Cape arco: eens 7G3k0 | CACiizcess. =, pee ars og 48099 | C2noan, Port 
usterort___________ _... 43910 | Caernarvon...-.._ 52. 37760 Canoas, Punta__ 
Spee Oansoee | 


Bryan, Kap_____ 


eee se: 1060 | Cagayan Anchorage (Mindanao)_ 90320 | Canso, North 
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Index 

No. 
@antin; Capes so sa ee 224 61270 
@anton (Ghina) = i22. ia 82210 
Canton I. (South Pacific Ocean)_ 94240 
Cap (Cape). (See proper name.) 
=i@ap G7 A pregh = 5 -o6<.25-cbee- = 7760 
sAGn ed At OY. = 205s. eP 68210 
—(@Gan.d’ Amiifer 2 9. -6 sou 47850 
satu. VATE 2 — = - <5 _... 52640 
PM) MSPOM. = 3 cs 3 A 7820 
=iGap-Mariien = —<c- <2. ee 22210 
Oapaio da Ganoa_—.........--=... 26770 
Cape. (See proper name.) 
“ape Bren.) --- o- <a .5-~ 22 <8 8500 
= eape-©od Canal. ea. edie: 10760 
SOT: OY Sees ee Ot is 4 
= OCT RDS See a ares 80640 
- Cape North (Cape Breton I.)___ 8580 
- Cape North (Labrador) -______- 6140 
- Cape, North (New Zealand)_.-_ 80780 
- Cape of Good Hope- -_--_------ 63980 
=iOape: VeRGGIS. re 2S See 33000 
Capel Rosso, Punta del_________- 53720 
Wanstowners=. a2 ee eee 63950 
Oanitanciionl. 3... ae 90670 
apie POkb. - 3200 ee 89890 
Capo (Cape). (See proper name.) 
=Gapo:d’ Orlando. =<. 2. ee 54730 
Soap CG’ Orse- fo ee 54100 
SRUBDO. G Otranto. = aoe ae 55140 
@npones 0 sooo Ses 89200 
Gapraia, WsOles2: oe ee ee 53460 
Caprara, Isola (Italy)_-..._____._ 55240 
Caprara, Punta (Sardinia) __ ees 53260 
SAD | a 
Capricorn, Cape 
Wapstan, Cape .- =~ =- 


Pani bane 229 532 ese 


@ardigan (Bay... =>. 2-2-5 2.4 

Garena Pinta sooo oS sane 
@anibbeaniSea= - 5. - eso , 
Mai DOU POM ts. 22 a5 22222 as ac 
Carin tioniee-o32.- 2 SS eee ees 
Carleton Centre (Quebec) __--____ 
Carleton Point (Anticosti I.)_____ 
Carlingford 
Carmaal 2 22042sssee55 


Carnarvon: =~ -22-: as ee ee 78290 
Gaemero, Pinta i222 sce sess. ou. 50310 
Carolina sont hess $4 oooh 11900 
Carolina sSeuthws-.-3-ac 22-52. 12000 
Caroline I. (South Pacific Ocean)_ 93180 
Caroline Is. (North Pacific Ocean). 94900 
Warranza, Cabo. 2. 22-2. 22s. 22s 29700 
Carrousel hesitate Fs 5 7620 
Cartagena (Colombia)_-_-------- 25040 
@artagona (Spaim)--- 2252. - - 222-25 51230 
Carteret, Cap de... ..-A.<es==222 48090 
@arthage, (Cap. 22 ----2 22.5 2--_— 59410 
Cartwricht.-- . 2 2.2 te ok 6130 
WALGDAnOle: oss 228 see See 25220 
Carvoeiro, Cabo (Portugal) - --_-- 50000 
Carvoeiro do Algarve, Cabo (Por- 
O0Ra)). 2. tats ser 225.60) 3 AL's 50130 
@arysiort Heel. =~ 422242 - = 12330 
WaseDISNCA . oc os eo aeons es 61240 
CASATAANCO.2- 30758 sons see. . 61810 
CasQuets es 2- x. 2202. sate 39110 
WasslesPolit. 623  e e e 8100 
assim, Benders 22225 22 - = So 65010 
(GECRIK satan pot lp eae Weta rete fo) 52580 
Castelhanos, Ponta da_---------- 26490 
Castellammare di Stabia___------ 53930 
Castellon de la Plana_-_---------- 51400 
@asteloPonta do... --------226_2. 31810 
Castillo de Montjuich______-__-_-- 51520 


@hathamiuliss-2622 ssn typeset eS 92770 


INDEX 
Index 
No. 
Castillo del Morro__-.._....-__--_ 21500 
Wasting ti thes 25 - vee Ie ares 10300 
Castle I. (West Indies)___.______- 21130 
Castle Point (New Zealand) _-____- 80570 
Castle Point (Republic of South 
PANIC) eee 5 5 ies a ol UES 64130 
(SSUTESE or Ces 2 eee Oe ae 23510 
CastronUrdiales.... =. 2. =. eee 49500 


Casuarina Point 
CEU: IE Ae eee eer isk ee Se 
oe eo taie A Oe ye ae 


oe Cote eee 
@atoche, Cabo. .......---- 
@awitiPomts =... 6.22.2 ss 
Gayes Point-2..-.. S822 
Cater 2: ee ee 
Cavoli, Isola dei 
Caxine, OL ee eee ee 
@aveBokelaec22. =. 2-2 
Cayenne-__--_-__-__---- ; 
Cayman Brac_-_----_-- 
Cayman 1S.-.- oo on Sac 
Cayo, Cayos (Cay, Cays). (See 
proper name.) 
- Cayo La Perla 
CAV ORCAS CNS. 22. coi a 
—iWavyosdel. Bse-.-. 2-2. 
Weare. 2- BS Re ee Se RA: 


Wehbe ity 2s 2 esc so eee 
WedariKevys. 227 4-2 55 ee 
GWedtos, Islas 2 -- 2-3-2 eet aoe 
GWelebess=: sees 22848 


(Wentret ==. = ease 


COVA set ane ae eae eee 


Ceylon = ox ee Aes eet 
@h’a-muvHsit-2£- == -=- 

@hacachacaresoe: 2s.= 2 eases 
Chacon, Cape---------- 

@hafarinas, Tslash ae. ee See es 
Chagos Archipelago 
Chan O rss tes toe Soe eh 


Ghampericos- 2322622252 33422485 
Cnaimnporon= s22s-5>— see Sees 
Cham. HS 2 cessed obese 
Whafiaral, Islac-2222-2:2--=.22ehes 
@han-chigng = s2225= 42222222843 
@handelonr loess = 5s esa 
handlers to 58 2254 ei cae ane. 
Changgi Ga 
Channel Is. (British Isles) ---_---- 
Channel Is. (California) -_------ 
Chiao de Mangrade, Ponta do- --- 
@hvao- lent Pads 2-52 254-56 5-246 = 
(Chapling, MvyS. «252 2teerss ac hxe 
Chapman Reel: 2e--229 222-525 
Charambira, Punta 
Wharcotilea- ikel eo. eect eee 


Charles, Cane (Chesapeake Bay). 11710 
Charles I. (Ifudson Strait). _____- 5030 
Charles, Point (Australia) ---_-__- 78490 
Charleston (South Carolina) - - --- 12020 
Charlestown (Massachusetts) -.-- 10700 
Charlestown (West Indies)_-.--.- 23240 
Charlotte A malie......----------+ :22920 
Charlottetow i... 2.5 -.225.55--55 2% 8380 
Chariton Depot:-:-2---2. 5-5-2: 4940 
Chassiron, Pointe’ de_--2.s--. -=-- 49000 
Ghate Caps see-s2 eee oe ee 7700 
Chatham (England) -_-.----------- 35590 
Chatham (Massachusetts) - - -- --- 10810 
Chatham (New Brunswick)------ 8060 
Castillo de San Sebastian_.------- 50280 


COMER aN iG ee ee eee 
Chaussée de Sein_____-.--.--_---- 
Chaussée des Pierres Noires__-__-_- 
Chieé-lang Chiso.2.— ...4....-.¢2 
@hebucto Head —. 2-4-2 22225. 22 


Cheju 

Che-lang Chiao_._...._.-- 
Chelyuskin,-Mys_....--=--.----- 
Mhemolporsc.. <o2k.sel ae ee 
Ch’eng-shan Chiao 
@hepillos Islas. -2 2 32s = 
Cherbour?:<..4. -0. 2.22 oe 
@hercliel === 9. aoe eee ees 
Cheribon::-2-.02 sess 
@blernyy.) Miyss22 ons ao eee ena 
Chernyy Nos, Mys (Novaya 


YACSCONN CY) Fees ents ee ere aes eer 2910 
Cheaneake and Delaware Canal- Hee 
11700 


Chesapeake Bay =. -----.-2=c---0 
Chesapeake Citys--22-2-------=—- 
Chester (Nova Scotia) -- 
Chester (Pennsylvania) 
Chesterfield) Inlet_ 5-2 = 2--  -ee ee 
iChevicamp ls .- 3 eee 
Chi-lungi@hiang? 22 22s 22s == 
Chisppa, Pointe desss 2-2 sees 
Chicago; Rortsee. 2 tee 
Chichi Shimacs .o.e0cs- 5 emetes 
Chicken’ Rock .-_--__2 
ee Capesess=s-- 
Chignik 
Ch’ih-chu Magee== == 


Chikyt Misaki-__----- 
Chiilbalut Omees. osee= 
Chiltern: e.g eee oes 
@hiloewislas se. == 
Chi-lung Chines ees eee 
Chimatao Promontory ----------- 
Chim Dots = eee See een ae 
Chino, Porte. oe 

Ch’in-huang-tao 
Chin-men Tao Se ea are eae es 


Chiniak, Cape- ----- 
Chin-men Tao------ 
Chinnamp’o oe are 
Ch’in-shan Tao----- 
Chinwantao---_----- 


BE ee dt OES oe 
Chisiniaio.~_— 2... .nsee22e-52-—e— 


@hittagong ce. see ee 
Choiseult eso =o 


Whvistiansts-. 2) sce sen ee ees 
Christmas I. (Indian Ocean) - ---- 
Christmas I. (Pacific Ocean) - - --- 
cou Chow Sos eee 8 


Cari We ae es Se oe 
Oideeita 2 oe = 2.25.6 geen ean te == 


Cienfuegos.-_- 
(HC IG Se Sa aaa 
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Index 
No. 


11380 
- 22440 
53840 
38830 
77090 
19390 
78600 
78780 
10910 
77350 


93040 
- 37200 
- 4330 
36540 
62470 
4970 
13480 
38260 
4200 
70470 
70000 
67920 


City I 

Ciudad Trujillo__ 
Civitavecchia 
Clare I 


Cleveland, Cape (Australia)______ 
Cleveland Ledge (Massachusetts) 
Cliffy I 7 

Clipperton, Ie 

Clyde, Firth of (Scotland) ___ 
Clyde, River (Canada) 
Clyth Ness 

Coast Castle, Cape- 

Coats I 

Coatzacoalcos 

Cobh 


Cochons, Heaton ae 
Cockburn, Cape 

Coco, Isla del 

Cocos I. (Pacific Ocean) 

Cocos Is. (Indian Ocean) 

Cod, Cape 

Codolar, Punta 

Coftn I 


Cogune, Ponta 
Cohorn, Isla_ 

Colbeck, Cape 
Colehas, Morro 
Coldspring Head 

Coles, Punta 

Colline Verte- 

Collins Point 
Colombia, north coast 
Colombia, west coast___ 
Colombo 

Colon (Panama) 

Colon, se eniDe ee de (Pacific 


Colonne, Capo 

Colorada Point (Philippine Is.) __ 
Colorados, Punta (Cuba) 
Columbia River 

Columbine, Cape 

Columbretes, Islas 

Comeau, Baie- 

Comino, Capo 

Comodoro Rivadavia 


Conception, Point 
Conchas, Ponta das 
Cone Hill 


Congo, Republic of- 
Congo River 


59640 
- 29260 


INDEX 


Index 
No. 


Corcuera Point _ 89750 


Cordouan, Plateau de__- 


Corny Point 
Corona, Punta 
Coronados, Islas Los 
Coronel 

Corner Brook_- 
Cornwallis I__-_- 
Corpus Christi 


Corregidor I 

Correnti, Isola delle 

Corrientes, Cabo (Cuba)_-_------- 21580 
Corrientes, Cabo (Mexico) 

Corrubedo, Cabo 

WCrserx Capek. . ep so ee ee 52950 
Corsen, Binte de 

Corsewall Point 


Cortés, Puerto 
Corumbau, Ponta 
Corvo, Ilha do 
Costa Rica 
Cotabato 


Coubre, Pointe de la 
Couedie, Cape 
Country I 
Couronne, Cap__- 
Courtown Cays_- 
Woveses Skerles. 55. eee 36500 
Cow Head Harbor 
Cox’s Bazar 
Cozumel, Isla de 
Craig Harbor 
Cranberry Is 


Cretin, Cape 
Creus, Cabo 


Crooked I. (West Indies) 
Crooked Reach (Chile) 
Crooked River (Florida) 
Cross I 


Crowdy Head 
Crozet, Iles 

Cruz, Cabo 

Cruz del Padre, Cayo 
Cruz Grande 


Cullera, Cabo 
Curnplida, Punta 
Curacao 
Curaumilla, Punta 


Daedalus Reef __- 
Dagerort___ : 
Dagupan_..2_____ 222 
Dahakit, Point. so sss. 
Dahmeshéved_ 
Dahomey 


Daini Kaiho 
Dai6 Zaki 


Dairoruko To 

Daisan Kaiho 

Daiwa To 
Dajangdajangan, Pulau 


Dalatangi 
Dalhousie- 


Damar-besar, Pulau_____- 
Dame-Marie, Cap 
Damgaard - : 


Danger Point 

Dangerous Cape (Alaska) 
Dangerous Reef (Australia) 
Danjo Gunté 

Dannebrors @ |. -= 2. =: 22s 


Dardanelles 
Dar es Salaam 
Darnley, Cape 
Darsser Ort 


Dartmouth 
Dartuch, Cabo 


Dasseneiland 
Datu, Tanjong 
Daugavegriva 
Dauphin, Fort 


Debundga Point 
Debundscha Point 
Deception I 
Decision, Cape__-_- 
Deering 

De-Kastri 

del Ese, Cayos 
Delaware 


Delgada, Ponta (Azores) 

Delgada, Punta (Argentina) 

Delgada, Punta (Canary Is.)_____ 32920 
Delgada, Punta (Chile) 27940 
Delgado, Cabo (Mozambique)___ 64550 
Delimara, Ponta ta 


Dennis I. (Indian Ocean) 
Dennis Ness (Scotland) 
Dent I 


Devils I. (Nova Scotia)__________ 
Devils Point (West Indies) 
Devon I 

Devonport 

Dewakang-lompo, Pulau 
Dezhneva, Mys 

Dhrapanon, Akra 

Dia 

Diamant Punt (Sumatra) 
Diamond Head (Hawaiian Is.) 
Diamond I. (Burma) 
Diamond Point (Sumatra) 
Diana, Cayo__ 

Diavolo, Punta del 

Diaz Point 


20620 
70870 
72670 
21440 
55250 
63850 
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ago) 
Diégo-Suarez (Madagascar) 
Diégo-Suarez, Baie de 
Dieppe 
Difnein, Isola 


Diogué, Pointe de 
Direction I re 
Disappointment, Cape (USSR)___ 84030 
eee Cape (Washing- 

ton 
Discovery East Bank (Indonesia)_ pe 
es Harbor (Canada) 


Djang, Tandjung 
Djemur, Pulau 
Djenemedja, Tandjung 
Djerba, Ile de 

Djibouti 

Djidjelli 

Dobo 


ddI 
Dodding Head 
Dodecanese 


Dominican Republic 
Domino Point 
Domuz Burnu 


Dofia Maria, Punta 
Doncella, Punta de la 
Dondra Head 


Dorchester, baa 
Dordrecht 


Douarnenez 

Double I. (Burma) 

Double I. (Labrador) 
Double I. Point (Australia) 
Douglas (British Isles) 
Douglas, Port (Australia) 


Doukaton, Akra 


Dragon Point (Greenland) 

Dragonera, Isla (Balearic Is.)_____ 52010 
Dragons Mouth (Trinidad) 

Drepano, Cape 

Drogden 

Drogheda 


Drummond I 
Dry Tortugas 
Drygalski I 


Dueodde 
Duiven I 


INDEX 


Dukato, Cape 

Duke Ernst Bay ocak See 96560 
Dumaguete 

Dumali Point 

Dumanjug 

Dunagree Point 

Duneansby Head__- 


Dungeness (England)_--.__._.__- 35550 
Dungeness, Punta (Chile) 

Dunkerque 

Dunnet Head 

Duong Dong 


Durian, Selat 
Durnford Point 
South Africa) 


Dutch Harbor 
Dwaalder 
Dwarka Point 


Eagle Nest Point 
East Amatuli I 
East Base 

East Cape 

East Chugach I 
East Foreland 
East Indies (Indonesia) --__ 72000-76160 
East Ironbound I 
East London 
East Point 

East St. John’s I 
East Snake Cay 
East Vernon I 


Eatons Point 
Ebeltoft 


Eddy Point (Nova Scotia) 
Eddystone Point (Tasmania) -- -- 
Eddystone Rocks (England) 


Edgecumbe, Cape 
CODE Un 2 ee eee 36330 


Egdeholm__ 
Egedesminde_- 


gerpy 
Egg I. (British Columbia) 
Egg I. (Nova Scotia) 
Eggegrund 
Eggeldysa 
Egmond aan Zee 
Egmont, Cape (New Zealand) - 
Egmont, Cape (Prince Edward I. ) 8240 


80850 


Egmont Key (Florida) 12430 
Egypt____ 58800, 66210, 66220, 66260, 66270 
Egypt Point 35430 
Fierland 

Eil Marina 


Eilean Trodday 
Eire__ 


El Ferrol 
El] Hank_- 


Elbow Cay 
Elephants Back 
Eleuthera Point 


Elie Ness 
Elizabeth, Cape (Maine) 
Elizabeth I. (South Pacific Ocean) 92810 
Elizabeth, Port (Republic of ‘ 
40) 


Elkjzrbakke 
Ellef Ringnes I 
Ellenbogen 
Ellesmere I 
Ellice Is 
Ellingrasa 
Elrington, Point 
Elsehoved 


Enderbury I 

Engafio, Cabo (Dominican Re- 
public) 

Engafio, Cape (Philippine Is) 

BngelayRass--2=2-2-. 839s Soe 


English Reach 

Eniwetok 

Enmedio, Arrecife de 
Enragé, Cape 

Ensenada 

Ensenada de Tamerabel--_- 
Ensenada Honda 


Bee, Port’ 
Erimo Saki 
Esan Saki 
Esbjerg 
Escalvada, Ilha 


Escarceo Point 
Escombrera, Isleta de 
Escuminac, Point 

Esha Ness 

Eshelby I 

Eskimones 

Esmeraldas 

Espenberg, Cape 
Esperance 

Espichel, Cabo de 
Espiguette, Pointe de 1’ 
Espiritu Santo 

Espoir, Cap d’-_-- 
Esquimalt 

Est, Cap (Madagascar) 
Est, Le de!’ (Iles Crozet) 
Estaca de Bares, Punta de la 
Este, Punta del (Rio dela Plata)__ 27010 
Estevan Point 

Estonia 

Estrecho de Le Maire 


Eten, Puerto_ 
Ethiopia 
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INDEX 

Index Inde Index 

No. No. No. 
Wtionne short eee ee 615290)|- Ker Capidest- 2 sels es 69550). Hort: Conger--ee-= a. == =e ee 4160 
ipa bank. ooo ee 7240) Permin, F OINboo-osee eae 16100 |: Fort. Dauphin. =:=2..=<2-.. sen 68660 
EB torotauh Os enon cee ate ee ee 84770 | Fernando de Noronha, Arquipél- Fort-de-Prances 227 een eae 23430 
BupatoriaPointia ee eee B7S80 il) qiaeo de: 2 eis oe 260) Fort No. 2 (Téky6 Bay) --------- 85360 
Eureka (California) ___..--_-_---- 16870 | Fernando Péo__-_--_-------- Fort No. 3 (Téky6 Bay) --------- 85410 
Eureka (Northwest Territories)... 4120] Ferolle Point______-_-_-_-__--__--- Fort: Ross_- 2 == 2. se 
Europa Point (Gibraltar) -___-_-- 51020 | Ferraione, Capo__...-.-.--------- TW Onte Zee ee ee 
Europa, Punta (Fernando P6o)_- 62910] Ferraria, Ponta da Morte Bugio: 22. -*a-e eee 
Europe, south coast -__----- 51000-56710 | Ferrat, Cap (France, south coast). 52750 | Forte la Rocca___---------------- 
Europe, west coast ___------ 40000-50320 | Ferret, Cap (France, west coast). 49210 | Forth, Firth of 36300 
Evangelistas, Groupo--_--------- 29200) |'Rerro) Capo. ssseeee ee 53130 | Fortune Harbor (Newfoundland). 6420 
Bverard,. Cape.2--2 5. 32--se ease 77340 | Ferryland Head_____..---_---___- 6800 | Fortune I. (Philippine Is.) _------ 89310 
Everett __---.--- eas ee soe 17400] BiGon isi.» a2 abe eee 57230) | Gaur OLN soe ee 
Biverglades, P0rtess- eres oee eee 12300) | Pidralcloo eee Ser ee Sr 36320 || Houlwind,. Cape--.______-_ = 222 
Ewab, Pulau-pulau_______.__.__- 75010 | Fienaio, Punta del.______- 53710 | Four Hummocks 
HxectitionROCkS=.a- = aoe IUISTONEEcurassUn ta ee eee 99600) || ourchu, Capel. = assess 
Byemou thats. =) eee eee 36210) [ERA ea eee oe aie 93900 | Houreroy, ‘Cape___->_=2=- 22-2 
yrarbakki: 522-2 sas). see eee 1730) | PEA psbul eee ae a Hourth) Pointes--- 2 eee 
iy sturoy: 2-2 eee ene 2200 | Filsand Fowey (England)----.----------- 35270 
Washorgs ey sie nee eee 45820) | Ringaliifoad sss ses aeenen Fowey Rocks (Florida) -__--_---- 12320 
Reng tne eee ee 46230 | Finisterre, Cabo Fox, Cape (Newfoundland) -___-- 6270 
Reorder. 225 2 Sie ee 41170 | Finland Fox I. (Newfoundland) -____--____ 6900 
Reoringeha vnc eee es 1280 | Finnveer ae Fox Point (Newfoundland) -_--___- 6260 
Maor0e Is sons 22 SELOOOG: Snot ee eee ee aes Hoynes: 2.2 eee 


Fracoso; Cayor. = eee eee 


Rahaypilsss asses ese .-- 69340 | First Point . 

alaleliha dos een eee 31300 | Firth of Clyde.....______- Frailes del Sur 

Ratrisle sa cerns 5 36820)| Birth of Forth... 222 bss HSU Coo eee eae 

Fairway, Isla___._-._-____- 220180) |whisneuard = eee 

MAKRO(O ne hee ee _-. 94110 | Fiskeneesset-- 

POROTAVSS soo ce ee _.. 93340 | Fitzroy I____- 

Wakiak=sese tan wee aos _-- 92180 | Fiumicino--_-- 

aleon Caps see: ase e507 80) | lak fOr teases = mene Seen nes 

iKalkenberg-22- 5 2.2222 ... 41450 | Flamborough Head_-____________- 

Ralkiandilss 2s eee Re RT| | WN erents rea Rane ee 15060 

ii ewgae o28 e eee bite BEEST1230) | Hlannanilslesae sss se neeek eunmn: 37040} brazen lsletee. = 2-2 eee 
NalliRiver ones sees come ___ 10930 | Flat Cape (Sumatra)_____________ 73040 | Fredericia (Denmark) --___-_----- 46260 
Ralmou thus a0 sane s enae ~ 35240 | Flat Holm (British Isles)_....____ 37989 | Frederiksdal (Greenland) _______- 1390 
Falsa, Isla (Chile) _...-____- _ 29930 | Flat I. (Alaska)__________________ 18430 | Frederikshaab (Greenland)--...-. 1310 
False Point (India)___________ __ 70560 | Flat I. (Mauritius)_..._.__.______ 67130 | Erederikshavn (Denmark) --__---- 46470 
Balshoftsos etme sa ee Toe 44780 eblat le(@uehec) ee aaaenan ene mes 7420 | Frederiksted (Virgin Is.)---_____- 22940 
Falso, Cabo (Honduras) _________- 14460 | Flat Point (Cape Breton I.)....__ 8639] Fredrikstad (Norway)---..-..--.- 41240 
Falso, Cabo (Mexico) ____.__- _ 15960 | Flat Rock (New Zealand)_.______ S070) |e neetOwiml c= cea one anes 
Falster (Denmark)_______________ 45100 | Flat-top I Préhel, Capes. =-- 5 pee ee 
Falsterbo (Sweden)______________ 41580 | Flatey___________ Premantle:-:.--_._ Sse eee 

Raly. Nossa t= = ces os ees 68760 | Flattery, Cape__- French Frigate Shoals 

Hamagustavc cs ee ee eee 58570 | Flensburg Krench Guiana---.-) eee 

Hameo: Point. ees ee ee THA MOV CG ae ee ee ek an Aa ae 56320 | french somaliland...__ ________- 
Hanad (éadee ss eee 38740 | Flinders I 

IROMATEB UT tn a eee anes eae 57780 | Flint I. (Cape Breton I.)_________ Frenchman Head -__---___--__-._- 
Banjove;s cemwe ne ene senate 64620 | Flint I. (South Pacific Ocean)... 93179 | Friedrichsort-____________________ 44730 
Banningelcen sees es eee 93080 | Flores (Indonesia) Frigate Shoals, French__________- 20840 
Fang (Denmark) __..-..-----_._- 46620 | Flores, Ilha das (Azores) 900i eaelo, Cabon. === nln nenae 

ano de(Grecce)eas. eens 55910 | Flores, Isla de (Rio de la Plata)__ 2 HrobishenrB ayes ss ss aeeeeneeee 
Hantasque» Pointe...) 50.) Ll nnn 22290 | Florianépolis......____........_.- Krontera.- =. 52. ee 

Farallon I., Southeast (California) 16810 | Florida (Solomon Is.) Froward, Cabo 

Farallon Sucio (Panama)-_-...-.._ 14760] Florida (USA)_---_______________ DUS Be ne enw ne ccna oe ee 
Faraman._______. BLL. FUE 52500 | Floripon Point_______ Brunolment: sven. 2. eee een 40100 
Farewell, Cape (Greenland)....._ 1400] FlowersI__-..._._________.___.___ UzChOU sos so= peeeee 82860 


Farewell, Cape (New Zealand).-_ 80400 | Fliigge--..._._______. 


Harlihso Grandesssas aaa Flushing. Fuencaliente, Punta de_- 
Ae Fling Fah vo bua Oe ee za 
Oca iis) pase A Sp eS ee 
Foggy ra cae trey ser ae Buglehuken= see een 
Fogo (Newfoundland) Fugiéykalven celta 
Fogo, Ilha do (Cape Verde Is.) __ ugu Saki 2 ores soeeeee ae 85680 
Folégandros.......____. Fukiaino Misaki 
Fontana, Cape-..------ bilge setae 
CHO Wate eeeeehar 0 hi ae RR ‘ Ne nena eee 
NO UNG Hu-kuei Chiao. seen 
Rorcadosssstes= 9). Sn Geis eae 62630 Fae Re PRR SS ee 
Mord Harborne. sess aesn anaes 6040 | p outs Se ea SE cree 
Foreland Bluff (Angola)_..-._____ 63630 mene OGL Soon a eee ee 
Foreland, East (Alaska)_...______ 18490 Tanehare, Sr oe 
Foreland, North (England)______ 5580 ine en ee eee 32120 
Foreland, Northeast (Greenland). 1590 ae enhagen Si) ioe 
Foreland Point (Bristol Channel). 37990 PD 22 Ste eee 
Foreland, South (England). ______ 35570 as >ao->- 
Horestiers Capes eee utagami Shima 
cena Sk, eee Rormentarac) esse oenels Futaoi Jima 
CNESOT STRS G Formentor, Cabo de INA ota sea 
RA isaac ED Formigas, [Ihéus________....___ Gabes———.------. 
ELS SOAR Ae 5 7 Pormosa ioe oe wee ee On oe 
Reha Burin. Formosa, Cape (Nigeria) Gabon. ian: ses 
Wonwick Teese sere oss ae a Fornees. ...---.--..--...- Gaddenz is 2820.2 oa 42420 


Gago Coutinho, Dhéu 


Feodosivyas i... 1207) rae Fort Chimo Gaivotas, Ilhas das 
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INDEX 
ne 
Index 
2 ’ No. oa Tages 
mais ina. oe 0) pees ts 87820 | Gibara________- i 
ee aR Pe 93010 | Gibbs Hill. paceoenasennove eae ria kone de Me ro RAL pale 
Gnlntani Nasi een ny 57140 | Gibraltar. wr17777777 51000, 51010 mde de Moa, Cayo. -----_____ 21230 
CENA CRTTAG aie ES Sea 26690 | Giglio, Isola aol user a 53700 Grande fle Chausey__..--_______- 48110 
Galea? Punta... 2. oe ee 49480 | Gijon cae Grande, Iha (Brazil) 26490 
Chalets ae eo re eS eran CHER ae eee Grande, Isla (Panama)___-_____-_ 14770 
Galera Point (Trinidad)__________ D54agweiitcejoue. cc. 86) a. sens Grande, Ponta (Brazil) seen 26730 
Galera, Punta (Chile)____________ SOONG Atle coe such ee ee Grande, Porto s: aaa eee 
Galera, Punta (Ecuador) _________ 30400 | Girail, Ponta do................ Grande, Rio--------- 
Galera, Punta (Mexico)____-____- 15740 | Girdle Ness_________ Granitola, Capo-___-- 
Galets, Pointe des...___________ B00 Gironde. «eek = oe ae | Grankubben-_---_--_- 
CT lea en Ss ge ree 25620 | Gisborne___.__.__ Grant Point 2 2eses ss" 
Galina Point. <0 2! 50. 8 wee 21830 | Gisslan__...__..___- Grantley Harbor--__- 
Galiola, (iirid. = 22-2 os eet ee 55480] Giumbo._______.._....... Granvillevese- = 2s=- 
GAlGneg occ aS 59470 | Gjedser Odde._._________......_- Gravelines_-_---.---- 
Gallantay Head). 22 oe 7020 | Gjeslingene_.._____ Graves, The_------.- 
LECT eC ON RS Dok ae ees Sen pT es 70140 | Gjoa Haven___- Grays Harbor--____-- 
eetlesas GIO. 2a 7630 | Gjégur__- i Great Abaco I___-__-- 
Gabby, Head ooo oe a. ee Glace Bay_________ Great Basses Reef---- 
Gallipoli (Italy) ..___- Gisdstone 2-2. GreateBrasiduOremn ees aeaee mene 
Gallipoli CRUPK ey) ps2 ths Glamorganshire Rock___________- GreateBritain=-.--------— = 
Gallo, Capo (Italy) __ Gilad pense ee gee 40330 
Gallo, Capo (Sicily) Glaréntza, Cape- Great Fish Bay (Angola) _---__-_- 63750 
Galveston a. st erases, _. Teen GIASEO Wit eee Great Fish Point (Republic of 
Poneta Ree eee Pete. aa ee as a South Atrica) == 2225-0. sseccees 641 
Sea Pie oe Se lotieesters 252.28 Great Harbor Deep 6300 
Gamle Skagen______ Coase cer» sehea iy 69 Greatinagua eee om. ie re 
Gamoda Misaki.” Gea tite da Monmmbique mer cco Gratin oo eee 
Gamova, Mys_-_---- Gobermadora, Pontaics see 21540 | Great Ormes Head____.---.-.---- 37710 
peeder 1 tl Pe Sa Godhayn GrestiSitkin les ee ee 19070 
Exebesig ters aon aogley Head _- : ane Stirrup Cay S25 2-2 oure eae 21030 
pontussas Pun oT Gedrery t 7 Ghee cans ie i cece eges 
oes St Secs ba ns it at pe Rae edad Greco: Capel. 2 eae eee 58560 
ree eh oa Gahidaeid), . (ise preues nate) Cresa Cape (Aneta): eae 77320 
Garde, Cap de_____ Gojo Iwa 8 Green I. (Burma)____.___-_---__- 70920 
JO RN TGS eG ae Se | oa Rea GOMILOE 2 hee 62 oso eae Green I. (Cape Breton is) pa ae 8750 
Gardner I. (South Pacific Ocean). 94220 | Golfo de Tehuantepec Green I. (Hong Kong) _ eee 35510) 
Gardner Pinnacles (Hawaiian Is.) 20850 | Golo T_-.-.--.------------------- Green I. (Newfoundland) _--- 6620, 6970 
es So ot eR OE ie eed Pointe. Green Point (Republic of South 
feet postu | a hpentic do Js ei Spa 
iiesparihia eas 22 2 22 ee ee 12420 | Gonzalo, Morro-------------- 
(GUA eS. os Se eine 6 Uae 7810 | Good Hope, Cape (China) ____- 
Gata, Cabo de (Spain) ---_-____-- 51200] Good Hope, Cape of (Union of Greenwich 35620 
Gata, See yprus) pe sekubnoeeke 58540 Noy: Africa) Soo 23 koa sees 63980 | Greifswalder Oie..__._-..---.-__- 44220 
e God (syne be SES Se eee 78500 | (Granade ene ae = 
Gaulpén, Punta Goose Bay Narrows (Labrador)-. 6100 Eee Rr Wabanieie? See.” 0 a 
Gavan Pinta... 2). tea Se Goose I. (Tasmania) 79010 | G Alncs eho mae ae ve 
Gey itis ee Gopblput «0. ---2e-.cecee POE lrecavens ee eee mr 
IO ae a ee ee Gopnath*Point--230 2 aaa 69710 Grevinouih oe PLAS oe nO 80360 
EC sh) i Saas een ae ae Gorda Point (Philippine Is.)_---- 80760)| \Greytown.in.ccance_=. ose 14560 
CL clip tet Serr ee ee ps Gorda, Punta (Nicaragua) __----. 14520°| Griffith I.___......--..-.---__--.- 77640 
Gedser\Odde: = ees es Gorgona, Isla (Colombia) ____---- Geol ec ee 15770 
Geelong sree ee en nas a Gorgona, Isola di (Italy) ___------ 58450i |Gttmsby lsnseca- 2 ean cae ae 35810 
CCS aaa 2 Gorgonilla I. (Colombia) -_--- Grlwdstone leseest tee 9720 
eg are eee pening Bluff . ED oe, eae oe 40690 
eka, Miys. 2-2 - OLON ESO ne eae ea 75530 ris Nag CADRE nee ae 
ME a ee ee Neeica Sin ee Gris- Nez, Capue. caez ese senor 47740 
Gelibolas. =. =.= Gotland__-_---- Groix, ile de. -------------------- 48540 
Genkai Jima_______ Goto Rettod___- Gronskar-___-------------------- 42110 
CT Gotsa Iwa GrooteKkaape. cqsas=== nse eae 47380 
Oo Se nia aaamer CRT (a ane a Rae ves ee ae a ree 
CLOMSHHEINO Ee oto ono ete Goulphar fet ae ey rs ce eS eS 20 Gross Horst---.------------------ 44190 
RESTS ag = A i a aaa Gurcuanns Grosso; Chp0se = = ee ace eee 54410 
Gentil sPoxrtss Acss2 8 Go cea CoE Dep eee eae ewe 46600 | Groupo Evangelistas_------------ 29200 
George, Cape (Nova Scotia) re 8470 Gracias 4 Dios, Cahors ses = Gruesa, Punta. _.-------.-------- 29940 
George V Coast (Antarctica) _____ GG AAD CR ACLOSE ee eee area a Seles OSU 0; See Se aoaaaee piesa 
Georgetown (British Guiana) ____ 25510 | Graham Harbor Z Grupo de Palominos- - ----------- S010) 
Georgetown (Prince Edward I.)__ 83309 | Grahara_--------------------- = pre gees eae SoS Pie 
Georgia (USA)-.---------------- 7/1 | a eta Ses atest 2 nee ey 
Georgia I., South (South Atlantic Gran Canaria Ga on ae Mipsceeirs oN 
75 HR A ROE OSE) 34100 | Grand Bahama HEC een) 
Géraldioni lista) ianeeee: Pelee cod) || Grand: Bani Guadeloupe. -----.--------------- 
Germany, Baltic Sea._.._- Gane 44100 | Grand Bassa Point (Liberia) Guafo, Isla__---.----------------- 
Germany, North Sea ___.__ 46700 | Grand-Bassam (Ivory Coast). --. 62350 Guam-...------------------------ 
’ th sea, ------_----= Gandic Guin ape ses saeae soe pean = 
Gerong, Sungai ELUNE NM ee awe ee 22020 
Ga Grand Entry Harbor_...._.-.---- 7920 | Guane ‘del Este, Cayo 
acacia Ree a Ease (Grand Wahotsaue aes seers 62330 | Guanico_____-_-.---------------- 
GHAR nee 1 AS eee ; Grandilojon seas ee 48180 | Guanta---.-.-------------------- 
Gharib, Ra’s___------ Grand Manan I__---------------- 9900 | Guantanamo, Bahia de- - -- 
Giitente Paresh hose ae ee Grand Ribaud, fle.......-----_-- 52630 | Guaratiba, Ponta de___---------- 
Gheroghambo, Cape_ J encs-s---= 55980 | Grand Rouveau, Tle Gi ee 52600 Guardafui, Capo ie ES CE 
GIN Clap ee ers ee Grandulerpe eee ees 232909 | Guardia, Punta della___-.-------- 


Giannutri, Isola di § Ginn duluipioue sa-0e- 2 aoe eso eee 21160 | Guatemala, east coast 
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Guatemala, west coast - -_-------- 15600 | Hanamanioa, Cape 20280 } Herrero, Punta_-_----------------- 13800 
Gaavadtiles. =. se ee eee 30350 | Hanapepe Bay--------- 20760 | Herschel I---_------- --=-=--==-==2= 3310 
GQUavsNaSS on oo eee ee T5870) [sebanasa ieee es 85030 | Hessel¢_.-------------------=--=--- 
Guecoteeoint ee ste — DEnSO150i | Pence davsues= sane = eee eee 85380 | Hestehoved 
(ANICTNSC Ve ee ee » 30400) |"Blang0_—-- =. <=-=---2--- 42940 | Hestsker-_---.--------~----~------- 40710 
Guiana, iBritishhassessseeae es _. 25500 Hanko i SEOs 42940 | Heugh, The---------------------- 35940 
Girines eee en ee ae 2 62000)|)Hanzk? ous. o=- 83030 | Héve, Cap de la 47860 
(as [ae ee es ere eee 90940 Hepuat . fie ee oe 78640 ee veens Point 80120 
INGA oe Se ees 62000 annibaliisi===a—so=- 73590 | Ehibuson le = oe ea ee 90140 
Guinea, Portuguese-.------------- 61900) || tanto s == eee ee A1670! | Eticacal, CayOssss == === ae 21410 
Gtiincas spauishee 22s es=— ee G2800 | RL ailO lees nee 91740) || ilerrO es = ee ee 32500 
Giilont ee Soe ee a ee IBE mo pNO) bones 2 oe ee 46530 | High Lamock I-------------=---- 82470 
(Ghd S ae ee ee eee Happisburgh--__----_--- 909935720) igh Peak l= eee 78360 
Guldholmen_- Har Hakarmel------------------- 58730 | Highfield Point------------------ 79080 
Gulf of Aden_- Hiradskar eases ee See 42020 | Hisuer; Cabo. 2s-=---==---—— 49410 
Gulfport sss eee pee aee ranbor, Gnacete sane ee 6710.| Bilal Rasiel-o 2-5) 58940 
Gull Cove (New Brunswick) ___-_- 9920 | Harbor of Refuge_- 19570) | Hillsboro Imlet2---- 22 s=2 === 12290 
Gull I. (Newfoundland)._-------- 6360 Harburg-Wilhelmsburg = et See £7040" |\HilOc oe es be eee 20060 
out E ak St Tracie s 8440 aoe [eS ee oe a See 70320) |(cEbime: SakiL sscs== ==e— see 87140 
ull Roc ewfoundland)_____- 6390 | Harmaja.-.------------ _._. 42990 | Hinako, Pulau-pulau_---_-------- 72870 
Ci ODN eee nas en hector cwscedce Harmony Point_.---------------- 34420 | Hinchinbrook, Cape- ------------ 18310 
Gurnet Point Harnoklubb---------------------_ 42320 | Hino Misaki (Honsht, south 
Gustavia___--—- arniosan da se22 a. Soe ee eee 42330 COASt) 2. 2-2 22-2 eee 85800 
oes Peed ee be tne 6 Sea ee anew 15880 | Hinomisaki (Honsht, north 
fe SA Pete ca NaS ©. arrigany ©apesesss2a=se== === O00 GOaSt): sah ee ee a OSU 
Guysborough Harrison Point (Lesser Antilles)-- 23610 | Hinzir Burun---------_---------- 58470 
ee Nh yoers oto mptietd cape SSM Harrison, Port (Canada) -----_--- 4950 | Hirashima (Goto Retto)_-------- 86510 
Cee = Hartland Point........--------_- 38120 | Hiroshima (Naikai) -_------------ 85970 
aus vo eae eee. Jbee He cee aoa ee Hirsholm 
aise ee te SOR eee eee OOS00n | Ebintshals, 
Habaek To----- Hastien i Olntemee sees ee eee ae 68620 | i Tl 
Habana__. tt RL Eres ee AS Vik be” st eee TS ee oh 40130 ey e 
Habibas, fles Hatteras, Cape___.-_-.----------- 11930 | Freeh eee 
Haba Kone Haugesund pie a PES oe eee OR 40920 | Hobart. 
achijo Jima___- BUSI CL mere eee es es 40670 ign 
Hafun, Ras.___- Haulbowline Rock. -_.___---__-_- 38420 Hop: oases 
Hagickouact sae ele Mien ae Haut Bane, Pointe du_______.___- 47780 Hee a wi Sa 
2 OEE (France). —~ 48080 | Haute, fe. 0610 | HGeankd-n. 2: epeaeeaaa 
KOCK SSK) Se 18830 Vana eee ete Be eee Fare eo 21510 ae bond ae) oe 
AHS eT iri nee gbonden==. ------=-—=_-- = = 42350 
Hate oa as aes aan | Laverne eee Te Bopend Oe aaa oe 
aimnanshs 0s ease eee 81.000) [REL clean an EE INET OC) Helen 8 
alan sul ere ene ee 81930 | Hawaiian Is__________- -____ 20000-20920 Be Git ad | Sa ae ce 
Haleyvan gah a0 pees ee sneer 83260) | Hawea Point ---=--.-.--=2-2" 20260 Ea Ae sh) aus Sa 
Walia 52.2526 esac oe=- Laz e2 ee 58720 | Hawkesbury, Port--______________ 891 Oe ee eee an 80350 
Hai-k’ 8910 | Hokkaido 
al-K OU___---------------------- 81940 | Hay, Cape (Northwest Terri- EVO rant leu Nal eee 
Etioto 5 ole in the Wall 
Seal AG ee: Seo an ee WT RRO 4210 | Hollandia______-______ 
: poieso Sac as sass sss ‘ S8z2- S222 sae seen es 57770) | ELolmengras sis 02am 
Hainan Tout. 200-022-2222 £1930 | Haye, Point la (Newfoundland) 6840)| Holiness ean 
: ~ 5 === = =----------------- AVATSIZ ANAS eee eee ee 57830 | Holmsland Kli 
Haisborough.___----------- 35720 | He Zaki ‘ olmsland Klit -_-----..--------- 46570 
FEA eo epee Sea AT EER ee 86010) |; Holmuddés a eee 41960 
WiC hie ee 22200 | Head, North (Washington) -_____ 17120 | Holsteinsborg.__-__----._------ 100 
i OSD ee. en oa eee. 22210 Head, Southwest (New Bruns- x 
Hai-yang Tao__-__- 83260 wick Holy hea deaesen= seas eee 37740 
Hoalbieeris ce gk so ean ern Poin ReeaU Se pe enrnes  & ae 
ae aes 83520 | Heath Point (Quebec)._________7540 Went Coe ae 49830 
-+--------------------- 86760 | Heath Reef (Australia) ___ 1)_* 78630 . »)-------------- 67710 
Haken: > + == --------------------- 41530 | Hebrides__- 37000 Hon ae ve ae Se 81440 
ROD ALG occ case c corona <n ghia) | Hsbront a ossesccan ses) a, ME paeionnenna a oS ae 
Hakushatow <== Bosio!| Hees Hondas) = ae tein eect 81750 
HIE nicGs Can ee ee 41260 | Hedland, Port... 78300 Hosatien force ete ae ae 
LES yen ; a Cae morthecoastaesaas ae 
Fisliwag Gch ae oe sane Heiden, BON 2 eae EE 19340 UES south coast i 
Halitgr ora ee Ome) See begets ae eres, een eae AOS1Oy Ong Do. te. eee! 83490, 83630 
Hallab, Ras Oh Ee aS eee Lee a eee We See Hong Konig. === 2------ 82300, 82320 
allands VaderOs ms: sls en) Seek uEaiaen lnaloalancdine wee onoluluce eee 
Hillgrund crintand) Rives Tee ee een a ---- 46950 | Honshi_-___ 85200, 85900. 35000 
Has sean eae 42680 | Heligman ---- 42830 | Hood, Port (Cape Br eae 
Halli. O Cden) Sean 42240 | Hellehavns Nakke_______________ 45010 ape Breton I.) ____- 5: 
Halli, Ostrov.—...-------------- 43130 | Helleholm : eae Nees (Republic of South 
Hallowell, Cape. 22777722222 ne uncom oo ek Hooghly River 
almahera._______. ==hbise acne 769001 f Helin animes: aa Suan ook Head 
eee 41476)\| Hollie Soe ee eee AO 
Hikinn eee 46430 | Helnees (Denmark) He rE ae 
Hoe ee 41520 | Helnes (Norway) —-_-_- oa ee iounaand 
eG De ee EGET SS 0620 elsing¢r nh ERE beh DoW fa ae “t or 
ae earere ~==2--2------- 55 7-S6850)||PELG]5 inci te ame Hepes seas c 
Hanibirgss 0 et ---- 70160 | Henderson I Ho net wo Sse pease sense ee eases 
Ham Sa ---- 47030 | Henlopen, Cape___________ ee eee a 
elintieeea = el 78150 | H Pe ------------_____- Horacio, Islote 
Hain toners a ee -.-. 78150 | Henry, Cape (Chesapeake Bay) meen1stor Reiomniisaersis: cil cae ea 
hia ee ---- 31050 Henry I. (Cape Br BO, 1814 - —-—_. -------------- 
Hammatet. -______ idk? Bees Boniyhh \ilerstoratstereiee eat 1) Horn, Cape (Chile) 
eunitier Odde "= eeseans Seaoronlaklenna Ma ae sieaieiaiiiaiaanaete Horn I. (Mississippi) 
Hammerfest na Mayor See te eer 
Han-k’ = = ees 40110 | Hermes, Cape en LEKI NC 
Hens oo 8 alee, er ae ee eres 
ie tt eae ------- 20220 | Herradura, Isla... ____ Pe gage ohn San iS ena 
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PROESOUI Sen oo ee ee 


EE OTS Gc corte’ eo a EN 
PROTA ENS Re ee Se eres 
Frou arn Cla ng se 7 
Hou-chi Paguwe es Reese ato 


Hrisey 2 el eae A Re 
Hsi-k’ou Chiao_____- 
Hsi-sha Ch’tin-tao-- 


Hsia-san-hsing Shan 
Hsiao-lung-shan Tao____________- 
Hsiao-pan Tao 
Eluclo-tao< 2=<.--- 2s ee 83160 


Hull (England) 
Hull I. (South Pacifie Ocean) -_- 

bat Hi taOl. oe sano sa 
Humber, River 
Humphreys 2 seat soe 
Hingnam __ 
Hung-t’ou Hsii 
Paster bes -os, 


Hurup, Ostrov. -....- 
ast) P Oi te oe ae 
USE 02) as ce 


Hotes os Lanse ee 8 ae eee 
Hyperite Point 
Hypsili I 


Tho, Iha_ 


If, ae 5 ie ey ala ee 


fle, fies CUsland, Islands). 
proper name.) 


(See 


Sailer de Vict eat! orc bar! ode 
Ilha, Ilhas (Jskand, Islands). (See 
proper name.) 


INDEX 
Index 
No. 
eaiihe, Pontads<.... 25 sae 31420 
Ilhéu, Théus (Island, Islands). 
(See proper name.) 

SE EUS See oa Nee ee ee 26270 
- sae Ups epi wets a eee 31900 
ERIM VSiaete a ke eee 57450 
Tligsike ee etlabnn sero weiss 18810 
BN CaT con Os ee 90310 
Wiate das. 2 Jecses Sh 65000 
WUGHO cece we fo Aes ES 90930 
flot (Island, Islet). (See proper 
. name.) 
DivasbalawBurnus oo2 es ee 56910 
lnahaniecs ccs eee 2 ee 86050 
Re SER oes oe ae SA ee 84720 
BTV CUR aS Sk Seer ate aS oes ek 86710 
Imbituba, Ponta de. -.---2_ 2.2 26730 
Imiperatore, Punta: 2-2 53900 
Inaho IND ISARA Meee eo Rees Se See S140 
Ince Burun_-__-- 
Inchkeith_______- 
PIC GHLE* case. o- 
NA COM Gee eee ot ee nas, 82900 


India, east coast 
India, west coast 
indian Head... so-2et seas 7271 

Indian Ocean, Islands of the 67000-68770 


Indies, East (Indonesia)_--- 72000-76160 
Indies, West 21000-24330 
Indonesia_____--_-- 72000-76160 
Infierniilo, TSlotesua mee ee eae 0070. 
TngenieroWihite-2_ 22. 27320 
Ang shotdhi ye ETS) 1980 
An SO rishi ee en er ee 8630 
Inisrampontass< ss 2=- . oHes se v2 9260 
Inhaca ;@abo daz — =. - seas: eae 64320 
iitieheer (f= pte ele 38880 
Inishowen: Head)... --=2--22 3-2 38710 
anishtearacnt..:...-:.- 22.2. 22 39010 
Imishtrabulle-. ==> = 22 eee eee 38720 
Injeh Burin 25. 57730 
Inland! Seges. s2ce- ete sesceeer ea 85900 
Inscription, \Capess ss es es 78270 
Tngila Serpilor- =. ...<:...22. 22225 57230 
Imtsy. My Sas eee 2810 
ImuUbOSakdesct= sae esc ease 85310 
Invercareil a See 80310 
TW erness: Yo oa eo eee 36510 
FO Shinta - 26 os) ee ee 86320 
ETE U LE SS, Hoes pela pel ete aieelege pe Paes 29950 
Inico Zakis <2 sey ee ee 85660 
Trak Honea ee ee eee 58280 
Brasie 2 se one 22k 69380-69410, 69440 
rare IN OSh 235s eee 

FAC Sere oe An nee eee 
Ireland: varios wees ss 

Ireland, Northern 
Ireland I. (Newfoundland) __-___- 7210 
Trimingers Kiaps.-* seen eae 1480 
TRORS Slee eee ee = Ae meee 85610 
ron et See eee oe eee 6920 
i Aihy! bel Gt (dy: ee eee Se een Sere S 79370 
Tronbound:I.; Bast. 22... 22eecale- 9270 
ironboundI;, Wiestz!ss2--t= = = 9330 
Isabel Segunda, Isla ___---------- 59910 
ESACHSOM > 0 wale Ae Ses ee 3720 
seta; tsolard’ 2.) ans eee eee 53900 
ESTO Ci ert oie n= oe ee ee 2430 
Ishizumica Hanas. 222 2e=s2==--S 87510 
Isk@ndenuNnes sso = - eee ee 58460 


Isla, Islas (Island, Islands). (See 
proper name.) 

=uista Cabo Blancos.» eee 

Islay, Punta_ 

Tslorot Manes eee ee 

ISICOl NiSie— = 5k ee ee 36¢ 

TSlervOLeWig tha ee ee eee 

Jstesiof Shoals... .>..2.-.-T= 

Tsletaewee pee Seon ne 

Isleta de Escombrera 

TslotesHioraciOze = Sees soe s eos ee 

Islotes Infiernillo_____-_------ 

NSmnaitinee ces eee eee 


Index 
No. 
ISOM y tarssanlsoc252 cosas ee 43220 
Isola, Isole (Island). (See proper 
name.) 

=.SOG1avG NLS Clilga. oes se ore 53900 
= sola a Wisticg-eses. seen seen a. 54300 
Isolotto Strombolicchio-._-__----- 54220 
IStaelecs soeee wens ae oa on eee 58700 
istanbulice 9228 acoso 57030 
Itacolomi, Ponta_- 25900 
tales 5-2 et 64950 
Ttaly cee erecta ot ae 53300, 55000 
Itapagé, Ponta de 25960 
Itaperina,, Pointe\d’.2.2--u2==22—-5 68650 
Ttapus,Pontas. ios s.<25 


Itozakicho_.-.-__-- 


VOnya@Ods taeee see eee 
Iwaki Jima--_------- 


Izvestiy Tsik, Ostrova----------- 
Jabalat (air 29-22. 2s-c2 so eee 
JacksrPoint 220 22255 ee ee 80090 
Jackson, Cape (New Zealand)-_-- 80440 
Jackson, Kap (Greenland) -------- 
Jackson, Port (Australia) -..---__- 
Jacksonville (Florida). -_...---.-- 
Jacmel 
Jéfarébad ......--.- 
Paika>CiStael)s22-- ao en eek eee 
Jaffa, Cape (Australia)___..-__-__ 
Jaffna (Ceylon) 
DACATOLON se See sete 


Janeiro, Rio de 
HO eek Se ae es Sere eS 
Jarvis I 
Jask., RA S66) =e ae ee eee 


Jazirat, Jezirat (Island, Islet). 

(See proper name.) 
Jezireh-ye, Arsiz 22. --) =o _ 69320 
Jazireheye QeySse asta ss sae ee 69420 
Jazireh-ye Tanb-e Bozorg--------- 69430 


Jeans ead s os2. 22-25-25. See tens 6670 
Jeddore Rock 2... --.2<.52-saceees 9190 
Jefferson, Port 11250 
Ae) ri OX ie ee eS ee a 59310 
Jerez; Punta... -5-.--s-s25e eee 13310 
SOUSOY ee caso han gee ae ene 39200 
Jorsholt.— 2: -2.- - soca cae 44150 
Jervis Capets:_<-2- = 282-22 s oe 77720 
Jesseltone = 2 5 see. 22 See eee 75920 
Jezirat, Jazirat (Island, Islet). 
(See proper name.) 

Ticanita visio <2 Ase eee 15130 
WOO 2-2 oS SES’ niet = eae seen oes 66150 
Higuero, kUntaene se. 2 seas 22620 
PRNSODSe ren oe Be hee Pee a ae 83380 
Jintotolovs.- eS os se eo eesee n= 89870 
Jizd Misaki (Naikai) ---_-.------- 86030 
Jizd Zaki (Honshu, north coast)-- 86870 
JOANNE Se ONta = ce: soe =e eee 26530 
JoosBattsmbointuens- 222-2005. oo 6490 
Jogue Point 

OnNsStOne saes a eae we Seas 

TOlGteae meres s sewn ae a tee 
LOU eee ee Se 
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Joupil, Cape 
Jourimain, Cape 


Juan Fernandez, Isla (Chile)_..-_ 29720 

Juan Fernandez, Islas (South 
Pacific Ocean) 

Jabal as Saghirah, Jazirat 


Jupiter Inlet 
Jutias, Cayo 


Juzur Ashrafi 66200 
Jylland__...---- 46490, 46550, 46580, 46610 
Ka Chom Fai Ko Liang___-_______ 71080 


Kadalur Point 
iWadoki Dow -228 


Kaeo Noi, Ko___- 


Kalampunian, Pulau_- 
Kaleardi Burnu 
Kale inves Soe 
Kaliakra, Nos 
Kalingapatam 
Kaliningrad 


Kalundborg 
Kamaishi 
Kamata Saki 


Kami Jima 
Kamome Shima 
Kamui Misaki 
Kanal, Nord-Ostsee- 
Kandalaksha 


Kaneohe Bay 
Kangamiut 
Kangaroo I 


Kanjél Gap 
Kankesanturai 
Kannon Zaki (Honsht, north 
C08SU) bee eae ah eal 86990 
Kannon Zaki (Toky6 Bay)-- 
Kannoura K6 
Kantin, Cap 
Kantori Zaki 
Kanzi, Ras 


INDEX 


Kao-hsiung Shih 

Kap (Cape). (See proper name.) 
Ka4p (India) 

Kapelludden 

Kapiti I 

Kapoposang, Pulau 

Kara Burun (Aegean Sea) 

Kara Burun (Black Sea) 


Karaman, Pulau 

Karang Galang------------ 
Karang, Tandjung 
Karangmas, Pulau 
Karas-ketjil, Pulau 
Karatas Burnu_...-..--- 


Karimata, Pulau 
Karl6o 


Kassandra Point 
Kassim, Bandar 


Kastrf, Akra 


Katak, Pulau 


Katdkolon, Akra 
Katangkatang, Pulau 
Kater, Cape 
Katsuura Wan 


Kauhola Point 

Kauiki Head 
Kaumalapau Harbor 
Kauna Point (Hawaii) -____ 
Kauna Point (Oahu) 
Kaunakakai 


Kawaihae 
Kazahaya Zaki 
Ke Ga, Pointe de 
Kéa 


Kean, Point 

Kedah Entrance, Sungei 
Keeling is. (Indian Ocean) 
Keelung (Taiwan) 
Keflavik 


Kegomacha, Ras 
Kekenis 


Keldsnor 

Kelian, Tandjung 

Kélibia 

Kellett Bluff (Washington) 

Kellett, Cape (Northwest Terri- 
tories) 


Kentar, Pulau 

Kenya 

Keonoi, Goh 

Kep i Rodonit 

Keppel Harbor (Malaya) 
Keppel I. (Newfoundland) 
Kerch’ 


Kergulen, Iles de 
Keri (Estonia) 


Keri, Akra (Greece) 


Kermadec Is 

Kermorvan, Presqu’ile de 
Ketchikan 

Key West 

Khairsiz Ada 


Kharlov, Ostrov 
Khelgrund 

Kherson 

Khersonese, Cape 
Khersonesskiy, Mys 
Khlong Krabi Yai 
Khlong Sai Buri 
Khodovarikha Sopka 


Kiel Canal 
Kieta 


Kiirun Ko 

Kijkduin 

Kilauea Point 
Kileredaun Point 
Kil’din, Ostrov 

Kilia Burnu 

Kilifi Entrance 
Killantringan Bay-_--- 


70070 
King Charles Cape (Hudson 
Strait) 
King Cove (Alaska) 1882 
King George I. (South Shetland 
TS) 23285 > See eee eee 34410 
King I. (Tasmania) 
King William I. (Northwest Ter- 
ritories) 
King’s Cove (Newfoundland)--_- 
Kings Point (New York) 
Kingston (Jamaica) 
Kingstown (Ireland) 
Kingstown (Lesser Antilles) 
Kinkazan T6 
Kinnairds Head 
Kin6é 


Kitriés, Akra 
Kittigazuit 
Kivdlak I 
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Index 
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Kunsan Hang 83440 | Lajar, Tandjung 
SUT e Siren 74710 | Laje da Conceicao 
Kurabu Saki i 84730 j 
Kurbatova, My 
cure i 85960 
ouri, Cape... .- 4. - 57060 
Kuria Muria Is Lake ‘Charles 
Kane Lake Harbor 
<SE0 aki_ < Lakka__ anid = 
Kohahu Shi Lamaline Bay 
Lamanon, Mys 
Lambda ie 
S i cabal Shima gaa Pointe 
Rokutan Zaki (Kuril E Me nee ath 
iran Tat sl ean aeons pear, acuteibota T...._...._- 7o730 | Lamock T., High 
- 69340, 69360 Lampedusa 
Kuwayt, Al 693 Lampione, Isola di 
Kvanhovden 
Kyvitholmen 
Kwajalein 
Kya (Norway) 
Kyaukpyu (Burma) 
Kygynin, Mys 
Kylmiapihlaja 
Kyobun To 
Kyoga Saki 


Kolguyev, Ostrov 
Kolkasrags 


Kolyubakin, Ostrov 
Komandorskiye Ostrovg 
Komatsushim: a F 


Kompong Som 
Komun [Ser 297 

Kongshayn_ vusht_____. Langeland 

ze eesbere o Langelands Ore 
Konotoro Misaki La Camargue Langkuas, Pulau 
Konzetsu Ko i La Ciotat 

Koojesse Inlet La Corbiére 

K6pu Poolsaar La Corufia 


La Desfrade 


fionta Guage a ee eee 56090 


Kormakiti, Cape La TERPS OL 
- La Jument 
= - - - pene 
<orsakov a Monja fle d 
Korshayn 7 2 La Nouvelle Ta iedans 
La Pallice 


Kotabaru 
Sgt Ostrov La Perla, or i j 
otlin, Ostrov La Plata, Cabo (Spain d 
oe Plata, ae bane tina). 27120 sae Mys 
a Plata, Puerto de (Argentina) - , Poi 
Te Recalls 48 Laupahoehoe Point 
La Romana Lautaro, Isla 
La Roqueta Lava, Nosi 
» Lavapié, Punta 


La Tortuga 

Sh tag Hayn 

rakenes La Vieille . 
Kralendijk : Le Bon’s Bay 
Krasnyy Partizan, Ls Laau Point Le Charf- 
Krigugon, Mys _- - -.. ..-. 84660] Labian, Tanjong La Croisic 
I IR Be ea 84260 
Kristiansand (Norway). - - --- ---- 
Kristiansund (Norway) 
Kristiinankaupunki 
Kristinestad ; 
erat be Touquet 
Ladrone Is Weading Rickles===23 = eesn2 eee 
Kronotskiy, Mys Lady Elliot Islet 
Kronshlot, Ostrov Laem Ph 
Kronshtadt Laem Sing 


Krung Thep Laem Talumphuk 

Kuala Trengganu Les¢ 

Kuang-chou Lagens, Ponta 

Lages (Azores) g 

Lagos (Nigeria) Legoupil, Cape 

Lagos (Portugal) Lehua I 

Lagostas (Angola) i 

Lagostini Is. (Yugoslavia) - ------ Leixdes, Porto de 
Leksula 


Kumkale 


c kahi, C Lem Tachee 
nee ute Tao. L’Enfant Perdu 


Kunjit, Pulau Lengua de Vaca, Punta 
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INDEX 
a EEE EE EEE ERE! 
4 Ae 5 a Index 
eningTads 22s a= 2 2--sa= : : No. 
Tenniard Ts ee ee Sa ae aa ae ------------- 21050 7} I.evenern, Kap 14h 
Leones, Isla___----- ittle Gull I _---_--------------- HISTO. | ACCOR NIN See Esti 
Lecpold. bork Tait ple vELo pe leanne eee O00" hiebeee os eee cons «aa - 84780 
Lepar. Pulau Som ee Little iIPAtemMoster iso ees eee 76140 Wow Heads) 22a soa ee 79030 
Lepreau, Point_.____- Little Pedro Point_.....--------- JOU) | owvlsles’ | Saeco Boe 
Ted eae Late Port Head Tow Poimt.1 - eS 

Les Grands Cardinaux- Hattle Quoin Lowestoft ---.-.----------------- 
Les Hanois Rocks..---- Little Ross. 5. Leu ae 
Les Heaux de Brehat__- KO REaGD Claw. OS 
Les Sables-d’Olonne____---------- Liu-chiu Het SU a oe 8 pees ip iil a 83220 
Tees Bets ne woonessesseseseeoe Tiverpoo! (England)... T=8TTET Bo eae | Lubec (Maite) << /s2-5 2 eae oe 
Wesseuia CO eS aaa Livi pool (Nova Scotia) --..------ 9370 | Liibeck (Germany) --------- 44490 
r Antilles___-------- ividonia, Punta Taiook Cabos ee 9 
Lesser Sunda Is____------ TOD ao ee Ti: Soa 21270 
Honeate, Cp MOE Ce ee ee FLEA oe ee eee TrlGADe ac: he ene yee 
, 1) eee SS i rigbrie cig ied eke ahr aig te Aenea ea ee egh tes Rr 
Levanzo, Isola di_________ Cb: ae eae aaa ame S110 
Leveque, Cape__.__-_---- Lizard Point (England, south RUNNY Seite cai ea Ras et = 9320 
Deviths pat oo 3 pee aes OS LT ee 42340 
Levuka, i SOEs Loses ichelts, Cabo. ccts sus 5. em pee Points 2 -) = ee 20 
Sy BD ne aan erent Llobregat, Rio__- (shuns = 4.202222. ee 8322 
Wewisporte--...1.-2-02 Lo Capo (hutong= 7 : 
A i ae Sa cai eral dic Fa ooram, | Lo-chia Shan ___- Laz; Puerto deta. 1h. aimee 30730 
nikca 90220, 90230, 90620, 90640, 90650 mee Sr here aoe Luzon... --.-- ad ts ee 
i a a ee Son | LOMO 2 <= at -89540, 
ee Is Mobang. Tanjong ne tvantey, Port- a Sp pee 
eae Pintasaee eee tanto Bis Gra faa DOr dig oA 63690 Teas SEONG ose a 37720 
NO 8 Oi ao) eseheeescece ODOME On ta domaeeanee nnn Samm Woe see eases sSiesae=s. 
Tae esor, Puertos see ‘ Lobos de Afuera, Palas rales Lee oe LAST As eee eres Rene: penn 
psorille Lobos de Tierra, Isla_....------_- 30210 Lynmouth Foreland. .---_...... 37990 
De Tere Isla (Mexico). ...-..------ 15860 
Tosa, Heol Epos de Mere, eee 
{clomsb ortold in emeen seamen Babes clolatde (uniaua ee 330 
one Cliacsunnens oo te ihe wee pees ppulelion ene 
2 eee niece ie ral UC MC's ey one Seem gL 730 -ts ipsa toe eee =) 
Lighthouse Reef sce oe cee eee 57000 liiesit  oee ons os ae 
Lihou, oe Se Manes Loekevort Harbor i.e ol (Tasmania) _____ 
Lille Poaaakin ac ae pee ter, Port__-.--------- ___---_ 96090 May Se 
Lille Prestskjer............. fetshone Keirke seo 22a cee ase ane 46540 | Macao” Slade === ee 
Blogante eee ect, - Loggerhead Key__............... SM MRGaige. ee ee 
Lima Islet, South. _________ Loguno, Ca alors sre Ste aaas 12400 | Machadinho, Dha.._..__________- 
Limarsi, Punta..--------------_- is a eo eee ne mee 64510 | Machado Pon es 
imasso : AE pe ee IR Machias Seall.._____________. 
Tperiek Bioline tre sae eee 82940 | Machichaco, Cabo_---_________- 
anes Loma, Point. -2202 020222222007 45200 | Mackay... == ooo 
Din-kao Gilad 20222200 Lomb, Cabo. 000-0000 patio | Macquarie (Australia) 
EAE DOr ele Ea” Soke rant h | LOmiC see een ee men Uae 74300 : ie ] ; 
Lindesmes. ooo Le ieee eR naa WED | Me e eee 
indies ates mde Hasina 35630 | Ocean) ee acifie 
Line Hi z: MB DY: einen Say AD) a2 le ee aes 7, 
Vingga, Palais ---7-" seis Londonderry ooo 64140 | Macquarie, Port (Australia) --- 7130 
Pit foo ONa0 Long Harbor Poli 7-2721~2107> “easy | Megat Ponta. ----- i oe 
Tits, Kapoor ae Ta (NiewaXiork) Sees soa 11200 Madagascan aeaesss: aurea ee 
Linosa Isola di ee ar ie ae Pons I. (Newfoundland) ________ 6400 Madame I- ith eee ae Spahes 8800 
Dips, lagle a coe eee ey a aes indies). 222 gine eae ae 
ipari, Isole-2_2--+--a-c-.-c.us. 54200 | LORE Rott 2022-27222 ira, Ilha da_____ 
Tipe Gs Sense BEE Oe aa eonevR cach aaa can res CRE oe Nadeira 1seudite oa umes oe nee 32100 
Tike Bules oe atc eee pee Foe eh Uae cnn ara eased Madoera MMI Gh A ck se a 
Efren Der RIS Se SSeS SS ONES ton oan ees ene eee ET Noha ue ot hae: th 
ie Ostrvo.....-------------.- Dronisvilc wie see mee os 36130:|| Madryn, Puertés..2. a ee 70430 
pas St ogee Longyearbyen..._.............. M020) Magnrs eos a ee 27380 
TERE oss Renee Lonsdale, Poinko cit ce Ty ware | Mises, Punta delay a 
HOM ice ee een Cape (North Carolina). 11950 Bre eee Tiha desu eee eee bes 
Lisianski I. (Hawaiian Is.) ______. hot I. (British Columbia) ___ 17720 eee eo ae Sage 64630 
Listarisk! Strait Entranes (Ale ne Tear Boe ee ae T7050) Moca Gas doe an ~__ 23010 
ed oop Hoke (Chesapeake Bay) 11750 oe eee de la (St. Law- 
Titcann Dopatka, Msi ce mee | ese de. (Olisbec) = eae ey 
Ete & Lopez, Capimeue i nocen sue aia "3 Magellan Strait... 97900 7900 
ari, Akra Dordhilo wera see recta Maguari, Cabo............. 7900, 29100 
Lithinon, Akra. Torengaulssee ous omen pete Nahabalipiriseen! sls ots Glaminans 25840 
Pehiiants peo Pee rate I ime Mahanoro.... Siete tet 
i Onent! <b at ae ees ahdie 5 ans ist ym 
Dittings Gaps A ee oe oe ase hie thai 50310 
Little America Los Angeles. ooo 2 2202200. 12570 | Mahé I. (Seychelles Group) oe 
ittle Basses Rock 9 os Coronados, Islas___.......... Tahébour SHikg\Ucy aa 7310 
Bite Bay Yaya 70180 | Los Roques. pe Pe 16080 | Mahedian cae 
ei@ omelet he) Cee Ota) 22. Se ae OPE AliOnMEueito de uni ue Daan 5¢ 
Wits Cochnet ee 14510 || ESE. Bole oe 29640 | Mahone Barer oon 52240 
MittlesDenter dies) 00 e eenae 372101) eoutsbure- me seee men an anInaT 67120 | Mahukona Sinai a eee 9300 
Mittiom ogo Tae. beer snes 580i) Touts taiaa ame anne 8720} Maiat, ha... ae 20140 
wenn ene 6500 | Lourenco Marques: clase he een 25890 
aeonea-nen-- 61330) | Matnndiod. a 1. ta Peer eee 
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INDRIne Ne see pate eee ee LOLOO 
Nalgulihmdex amet ksd alle oe 33600 
Maist, PUTAS eet eee ee ee elon) 
Niaignri seen ss) Ss 2 te re 86920 
Nisiakkeaniemis 2.2. 22. 22S 2620 
LTR oT yo a i eer ae .. 52100 
Pea ee Soo 68690 
IVER ees = 2 oe ee SR See 94620 
Makahuena Point__.____-.-.--.-- 20740 
Makanalua Peninsula___ _-_----- 20530 
Makapuu Point_____-__...-------. 20610 
WER S GR 20). ee ee _ 75640 
be ee a ees RE eee 75640 
VERIO A > 5 oes owes 82 secne~ 93350 
Nae ee es See es eer, _ 94530 
Waking Shima. .2.. 2... 2-52. 83650 
INECIRURSG IN Ye sei Soy hee eee 19040 
CR See 3 5 at aes 83450 
Diaby cOApe= ssa on= skeen oe 15100 
Wale, i atiba ss. 2o2sen- > eee 15100 
MalabstarPantacnc oc. <n see eeee 60000 
Malabrigo Potnt... =< .. 26-2 89370 
Nit lseca te sae oe ae eae 71450 
NViniRe tense aoe ne ee 51140 
ee eee 


Molovs heh Ate epee aes SS 

eG Ce Ee A ee See 
Maldive Is_ 
Maldonado (Uruguay) 
Maldonado, Punta (Mexico)_____ 15750 
1% S27 C9) Ras eee gs ee Ge eee as 


Maléa, Akra 
Malin Head_ 
Mian ag.2 ss eee 2 ee 
Mabn dl. 22 222-2252 222522+228-22. 8 


M ace 
Mallorca 


Mialoreny. 2 east eee ee ee 
MaAl¢y-Skarholmen 
Malpelo isla dens... 5.292 Jee 
IVER Sete: OS 8 Sees 

IVER ATI ele se 2. Bete SO FE 69850 
Malyy Gorodetskiy, Mys_-______- 
WMiambajad. 22. 5 sasecdc ees e528 
Mamelle Islet ___-------_--- aoe 
Maridisleiofcs tes 2 es os ss 
Man Nok, Ko 5 
Manado eee ee 
Wianiinjary oe es ee Se 
Manappadu Point 
VEGI OUCStCr sass eae e ek ee 
Mandvi 
WMantredonia 2: 2-_ ==. .- eee 
Weeriggine st car 
INBUAIGECI Le ian: tA. ee 
Wisngareyva e225 oo eo 
Mangkai, Pulau 
Mangkalihat, Tandjung._________ 


Manigonigo Islet 

IManiouinilises -o5 2 22552 
Masih kis ee oc, ¢ 
Wanita eee 2 So oe ee 
IMANITIO Se see 8 a ee 
ING th ect I eae eee ee _ ee 
WEGHKOK WAR J. 2 20 se sao 
Wianoranholite =e". ees 
IAT 1) taken lit lal aa gl I ei 
WEEICATIONIONS oo 2-2 
Martane. Pilad..o...--- 

IMI SIUCAnTISIG hon a ee _.. 91090 
Manuel, Cap (Senegal)_----.----- 61630 
Manuel I. (Labrador) __________- 6060 
WMiaemikauters ee Ser de2 Se 80820 
Eats Sees eens oe ee 92210 
Manzanillo (Cuba) -_.--.--.------ 21700 
Manzanillo (Mexico) 15800 
INO ocee Son Se eet ae ee eae 84240 
NEAT AND Op ere = fares Soe oye ee SE 83540 
NISTACA Mai dels eee 25810 


INDEX 


Marcaree Harbor = 2 cee ce 8550 
Margaret, Cape (Canada)_______- 4610 
Margarita, Isla de (Venezuela) ___ 25210 
Marguerite Bay (Antarctica)... 96130 
Maria Madre, Isla- -__---------- - 15830 
Maria Reigersbergen Bank______- 74400 
Maria van Diemen, Cape__-_----- 80800 
NranianasISe boos ee es ee 94800 
Maticas Ings eee eet se 26430 
Marie Galante-___-.-- 23310 
Marienleuchte_______- .- 44620 
Mane O0sire es See ee se 23110 
Maniiavins-= £252 5-< sae) Sia ae 84330 
Nignivisieeey en ota ae ewe ae 49820 
Moarinduqueil 2202003203 89720 
Mariquitdaquit Islet___..._...___ 90120 
INSTI veles= = 220.5 2.5 == See ee 89240 
NMianinoientin 2-2-2. ores ke 42650 
Menketaoese =. ees es 42820 
Marmaraecre®lisi....--.-_--..-).-- 57010 
Maronithivers==2A 2 2" 22-1 25620 
Marquereau, Pointe Quen oc 7840 
INfanquiesasiis=t22 22 oe eee es 93200 
Marsalave ss = es ee dee 4 54790 
NarsdenePoint 5.25225 eee 77850 
IAT OnE ee Ue eee ee 52540 
Marshalitista2<--3 >> 2 ae 94600 
Marsha, as:-- = = ree 69020 
Marshfield: : saes Gates SAeAS 16930 
Marsteinen ee ck eee 40890 
Moarteat. Wea ssess soe eee 7460 
Narticot: Uses ee ee 6910 
Martim Vaz, Ihas-_----_--- ---- 33930 
Martin Gareia, Isla.” --------2_-~ 27100 
Martin Head (New Brunswick)_. 9740 
Martin, Kapp (Svalbard) ________ 2420 
Martin, Rfo (Spanish Morocco)__ 59970 
Drastic: aes te ese 23400 
Maryinnd = 20°72 

Masa Dierras: = ssn oa ae 

Mas Afuerq ese. 2 e222 4 22ee ese 


Mas Palomas, Punta 
Masamirit 
WMasbatese sees= ae ayo eee 89860 
Masbate 132 


IMaSSA114 208 Sc ee ea 
Massif Katsepe-.20se 25 ssoceneses 
Masulipatam: 2. eee 
BMatabao Tooele os. eee 
Matagorda I 
Mia tatal Soe 2 a2 sock sae ee 
Matakaos Point=--<-2--22ss.-22 


Matakong, ek kt TD 
WIGtAII ZAG 9S oo ane oe eee 
Matapan. Caposss. = a2 saree 
WEN GRAV eee meee 


M 

Matifou, Cape rer a eee ee 
Matinicus Rock#s22-22e5-5 2s ees 
IMaiitresPONtar 222520 22-2 = aa 
Matrih 
Matsu I. (China) 
Ma-tsu Shan (China) 
Wratsietou(<orea) o.oo 2 een aoee = 
Manger Gayo ooo) ant -=) ono ose 
Maughold Head- 
Mg fe ee ee eae ee 


Maunhane, Ponta-2--2--------.-= 
Manage se stse a eee ee 
IMISUTITIUS IS S2" 2. ooo ne Sao 67100 
WMalirizio, Pontos-22-- 22. =. eae 53320 
Wis Sielolaeee temas See eases 36370 


Index 
No. 

Mav Point, Cape: 2 -----s22-5ee = 
Maya, Panta de. -..... 222. 
Mayachnyy, Mys 
Mayacuana,..-. 22-2... 
Mayaruee: = Zens 5-22 > secre 
Mayari, Punta (Cuba) -.-..---.-- 21250 
Mayor, Cabo (Spain) ------ 49540 
Mayotte a. ae oe 68140 
Maysi, Cape (Cuba) ----- 21210 
IMAZACAN © S2 San esac eres 61260 
WMazatlance Sao ee 15840 
Mazorea; Islaces- 22. = Suse 30130 
Mbana, Tandjung 72860 
Micka cee ent meen 94230 
MeMurdo Sound__-_-____- 96400 
Mets hitna ssa eee 86410 
Mieates Cane: sana eee 16960 
Meatij Miarang__..._____-- 74820 
Médanos, Punta-__-.----- 27210 
Médasaislass_ ee ee 51590 
Mediterranean and Black Seas 
Medway Head #222225 
Megalonisi (Aegean Sea) 
Megalo-Nisi I. (Bulgaria) _______- 57110 
Mesanouiyt iy s2ssese setae sees 
Mchdigutss aise aes: 
Meiderts Reef, Pulau__ 
Mejillones-=5e5 ee een 
Mel Siiha*domessssss = 
Melangavi, cra Sune 
Melbournes 2-3-2222. esc 
Melchior Harbor____----- 
Mele, Capo. ou Sa eee 
Melékhas, Micha shee 0 
Miclille eee seer eee 
Mielinea scene ueeae ston as 
Meloria, Secche della___------.--- 


Melvill Reef (Indonesia) 
Melville, Cape (Philippine Is.)- 
Melville I. (Canada) 
Melville, Kap (Greenland) - 
Miemibay Balaides ==" ss cess sen 
IMiomel ao ca5s% =o aes eee 


Mendires Cape_-__-_----- 
Mendocino, Cape---------- 
Mendre Rt 
Monier, Port... 252 .27s.03 oe 
Menjawak, Pulau......-2.-=-<22- 
Menorca: 252.25" 22.7 ee 
Men’shikova, Mys (Novaya 
Zemlya) 2 
Men’shikova, Mys (USSR, east 
coast) 84 
Mieraiikest-=*esce. se 5-5 
Mercer Head- 
Mercy, Cape 
Meredith, Cape-_---__------ 
MiGn eto Oe Se aes oa 
IMerine: = 22s oo oe 
Merlora,.cinta. 2s 
Miersieliixébirsesssse === ae 
Mersey, Blutiz ses see 
Mersin (®urkey)_----—----- 
Mersing (Malaya) --------- 
IND6rSrAgSh te eee ee 
Merundung, Pulau 
Mesa de Roldan---..------- 
Mesolongion 
WMOsSitiace. 220i cs oe an eee 
Mestirado;@apetas--= as. = 
Meulaboni2 ss. 2c ee 


Mexico, west coast_-_--------- 
Mexico, Puerto. = .---22---ee 
IDES ONS ie eee eee cee 


Middelgrund-- 
Midway Is-_--- 
Mii Guease nets Botnet eee 
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Milelbalcacees ooo ee eee 496701 Montauk Point. .....+.2...-s--: = TQTOA Mullaittivitees=- 22 2-—=se—seee 70230 
LP) fot ee ee eee 5. 
MME aki a3 2022-0 < 0 ee eae, 85750 | Monte Belo---------------------- pee hea tele ee Cscapa Te 3 see 
Mikomoto Jima__--="==-22=--2-== 85600 | Monte-Carlo-_------------------- 1seeoul Manda: ht ar eee 92440 
IMificonios gee en ee os Bees 56380 | Monte de Cuyo___---.----------- aoido i Mungetie, Palos tse eae 71560 
Mikotaliilce. 15 2c: Jos3= oe eee 80840 | Monte Radford ___--------------- fosen | Klann Ric. epee 62800 
Milazzo, Capo dij-.2-=-- 22 == == 54720 | Monte Somos. -__..-------------- A00t0il Man tok = es ees 73130 
Mile sROCKS 5345 -- = see ae ae ees 16520 | Montedor, Cabo___-------------- 21240 Murchison, Cape foe Sak ae 4380 
Milford: Haven--2) 22222222 2-ce=e 37850 | Montego Bay- ------------------- hh tatoo peel ame eae? Ge 
Mi Moet oes Ae ets 96480 | Monterey. ---.-----.------------- io Niirin ans 2c 2650 
Milminegash’2222 8s seeenene eee 8260 | Montevideo __---__----.--- ale ey oe eorenteineiiees fo is et 85100 
Ming Satd” 0 en keene eee 69330 | Montjuich, Castillo de-- Mutoto Zaku cs. t ee 86140 
IMinascObannel. 262s. neeenene 9580 | Montreal__-_-----.--------------- NiiEFOrdil POrcomC ap Omaaaaannaan 54880 
Mindanao__________- 90280-90330, 90350, | Montrose--___-------------------- 2 69060, 69070, 69460 

90360, 90390-90490, 90510 | Monts, Pointe des IMINSCAL cee see ee ) b 
Niindannoisen Montserrat: (a) oe toe seen Musel, Puerto del__-------------- 49600 
WTA. ee ys Montt, Puerto- . 29270 | Musick I_------------------------ 94240 
Mindoro. me Nionze; Cape: 222 a2. -.s- a5 = 6 Musquash’._ 2-22-22 9790 
ind ee ee ee Moore Polite - 235. =. see Musu: Dan: 2s 2-3. a oe eee 83770 
UPON UONI Lo eee oe 38: Mioosonee oe wean enna Mui Pulaules.- 9 ee 72310 
IMiinorcase == == eee Morant Point_ == -- 7-2 == Muctow Hsticc noe 82750 
Minots Ledge-_____--- 30 | Moreira, Ponta : Mutsamudu 68130 
Miquelon T2.2222 222 Moresby Point (Tanganyika)... 64630 Miakste Tuas 6... cone 86810 
WUD cer meepeecaeace Moresby, Port (New Guinea).... 92150] 37 stum Point. oe 
Misamis, POrt= foes Moreton, Cape ee eee eee 77040 Mut Comue ONG anes : 50 
Miscou Ieee enere eee Morguilla, Punta__..____-_____-. 29609 | Mu-yeh ace: + = enone nee e--------- 83070 
Misool Sie 2eee se 222ee Mormugiio._--.---_-------_- ~.. 69899 | Muzon, Cape--_--------------.--- 18150 
Mississippi____--------- MOFOUTil one aes 2 ae 80730 | Mwana Mwana__--_------------_- 64740 
Mississippi River 2900 | Morocco_.----- 59900-60000, 61000-61330 | Myggenaes_-.-------------------- 2220 
Misti eee eee Moroni 7 ae aw ean gee 68110 | Myken__.------------------------ 40470 
Mitre Rock_-_---------- NionnissOapensesas.oe eran 34440 Pry Epes ------------------------ 2220 
Mitrofania Teri desssesce Morris Jesup, Kap_________- 1010 Mylstrev Sana =-------25-------- 40910 
Mitsu Shima_-._-_------- NROnTO to ieee 21730 | Mys (Cape, Point). (See proper 
Miyako Jima--_-.----.- Morro, Castillo del_..___.-_- 21500 | .__ name.) 
My a2 ee een rae 10 | Morro Castle Tasty) || NOD ONC io coe cco 35530 
Mizunoko Shima Morro Colehas _ 32729 | Nachtigal, Cape____.-_-.-.---..__ 62720 
Mkumbi, Ras____---- Morro de las Torrecillas_____ 29510 | Nador, Punta__-....------------- 61120 
Manda 22a 2222-2 = === Morro de Puercos._--------- 15120 | Nagasaki 
IVIO D102 oe eeeeeeaan nea Morro de Sao Paulo______-_- 26250 | Nagasaki Bana 
Mocambiquel seeneas= sesame ; Morro Gonzalo.____-----___- 29429 | Nagata Misaki 
Miocamedesssaaee seaseee eae 63730 | Morro Nuevo________..-.-__- 27470 | Nagayevo 
Mocha (Red Sea) -__-_ een ee 66020 | Morro Pernambuco__-__-_--_- 06980) Nagoya. 52-0522 s ess aeons 
Mocha, Isla (Chile)___._._._-____ 29500 | Morro, Punta (Mexieo)_____ 13550) | Nahe <--o. 2 2 Set eee eee 
Moearas: ROeL te ease eee ae 75820 | Morro, Punta del (Mexico) ___- INaikaic oo s20-o-- ees 
Mosla, haste 282 5 ee pare ae 26580 | Morups Tange_________.-________ Nain: 25-25 essccegsess senses 
IVEGOTi oi tas ates ee Ieee 45020 | Morzhovets, Ostrov__._.--------- Naira, Pulau 
Motrakie 3:2 see 80110 | Moses Oates, Cape_________- INaissar-sees2-e=-= = = 
Mogadiscig 232-2 = en 64940) | Miss ae oa ee Najamuk, Pulau 
IMogad ov: 2 ae ee ee 61290 | Moss&medes Nalin 4-39 —.. 2b 5 2 ears 
Mogotes; Punta: ae 27230 | Mosselbaai_.......-_____ Nakalele Point 
IMOnGliE os shears sees 8 _ 68120 | Mostaganem =! Naka-notoro Misaki 
Mohican, Cape_____-- . 19510 | Mostardas, Ponta da________ Nakhodkat= a22222-) ees 83970 
Monhnissar ass 3 a see See 43340) Vy Motion 90s... 8 ee Nakkehoveds 5.2.2 os eee 45430 
Moholmentesis a ee 40340 | Motodomari__.-_......__-.._.... Nakneki- ==. 2. ese os eee 19380 
pees 63620'}) Motsutano!Saki_2222 2022 RS atlas eee ose ae e456 230) 
---- 86000 | Moucha, fles____ amalungo, Ponta_----.-_______- 64480 
ae M650 (Reuth Bay 28. ase Nampo Shot... ---7771227772 87500 
ora 83470 | Moule a Chique, Cape Nan-p’eng Ch’tin-tao___._________ 82470 
= Se | Menke ennsnnn | Ngee 
==> ount:Carmel 2. s22. 5 Ey PNG) es Sree eR eis 
Mokutoku To._--._..__-- --- 83400 ee Sey Poe BEA, Nangka,: West__-- eens seen 73140 
Moe ie Bonen nae --- bs Mount Siplesasse oss See a bsedlas Sa ce cec ete sconce 1560 
POO Cl ee eS once a8 i i anomed.. cs ess ees 94320 
Molfettan esac csn cosa aeee .-. 55190 iene ae Fete de INanortalik. = 0022). . oe eee 


Molini, Capo (Sicily). _...-....-. 54920] Mouton, Port Nan-p’eng Ch’tin-tao_- 


Molino, Punta del (Spain) _ Maz: i Nanpo Shot6_________- 
Mollendo ea eee Natisel Shot0......_....2.25. G00 
Moller, Port Mu-chi-tao Chiao.._............. Nantes) 22-020 -ssscnae a eee 
Molokai_____- INI fOustIS Gee ee INantucketse=2 a5) ee ee eae 
Molokini I__ IMS Oi a Nao, Cabo de la 
oes Muarasthect: i nsinn tus sammie Nao! Chou. isa221 Se ee 
Moe NEUIATIS Ras eee Nao-chow, Ile 
Nfoua; Tela. Mu-chi-tao Chiao_______ Napakataktalik 
Monsto: So ee eae 
Moncton eaenn nn eeen nse Mucuripe, Ponta de............ Papoli.—_---- 22222 
Mondoliko, Pulau Muchina La BT te RE SPOOP00.- ---------------------- 
Moneron, Ostrov NEEL Rohan, Seago aa ae Nat Renleeor soccer seer 
Ton talCaicue Muitaot g Narsarssuak-_______ 
Monhegan I Mujeres, Isla__.............. Narva-Joesuu 
Monomoy Point: 22... 10820 | Muka Head Narvi, Ostrov 
WOBIGY beh ccet u=-3 cacao 62220 Mile} 6 sees wo onl OE een teehee p= SS ee ees o 
Mont St. Olatte. i. aa. csa, 52460 | Mulholland Point__._..... Nach Harbor ee corey 
Mince Patt ie 77300 | Mull of Galloway... - INSSalic <1 72.0 Fd Sa 

fralis(s) Va Ge Soe ee See Boe 16510 | Mull of Kintyre___....___________ Natal (Brazil) S 
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No. 


Natal, Cape (Republic of South 
AUTICR) Wires —. “eerie foals 64200 
Natal, Port (Republic of South 
Africa) 
Natashquan Point: ......22._..<. 
INGUIN Cabot aeons 2 esi e ke 


Index 

No. 
North Watcher I. (Celebes) ______ 75690 
Northeast Foreland ------.-_-____ 1590 


APPENDIX S 
MARITIME POSITIONS 
INDEX 

Index 

No. 

Newport Beach (California) ______ 16140 
Newport News (Virginia) ________ 11780 
Newport Rock (Red Sea)_____.__ 66250 
NG MUrangs sales 25K eoe eee 81540 
Nho Martinho, Ponta- -~<= 88810 
INAS Pil otioae. aes Soe oa 72860 


Nations Olt s-Jas25 26s eele 
Natividad, Isla_ 


Natuna, Pulau-pulau____ 
Naturaliste, Cape.........-.....- 


Nauset Beach 
Nartia, Rigs 
Navalo, Port 


INawpien sso 8c ee. FL 
Nawiliwili Bay_ 2 
Navakhanil 8 te aces 


Negapatam 
Negra, Ponta (Azores)_. _.<_===-= 
Negra. Ponta (Brazil) = 3-4 2 26420 
Negra, Punta (Rio de la Plata) ___ 
Negril Point, South (Jamaica) ____ 
Negro I., Cape (Nova Scotia) ___- 
Negro, Rfo (Argentina)__________ 27420 
Negros (Philippine Is.)__ 90260, ts 

0 


91 
Neil Harbors a2 554 -es 2-5 8620 
INCISG Oia ees === =a 26 se) Ss 1a ee 37110 
Nelson (New Zealand)_-___---_-_- 80420 
Nelson, Cape (Australia). ________ 77660 


Nelson Head (Canada) -_-__-_-_-_- 3530 
Nelson I. (South Shetland Is.)___ 34420 


Nelson, Port (Canada)___________ 4920 
INemetskiy, Mys 2. = 25-- 8. 2620 
INGMOUrS 22" -<S us oS 5 3 -- 59810 
homurose: 225205 SS -- 85010 
Neptune Isles 2. - 20-2. eo adele 78040 
WiekatE OM o-oo collate oe 55500 
WNerva;, Ostrov =. -.222<-2.--eesee 43120 
INOSS*P OIG 35225) sess meee 37110 
INetheriands. ---o-2. 3s Th seo eo 47300 
Netherlands New Guinea_ 92030, 92070, 
92170, 92180 

Le eepes es Sens 44030 

Peet eee 44700 

ee eas 46960 

Aaa eee 47510 

Se Soe 95120 

eae eee eel 23240 

ee 10920 

Be aie teens 92240 

aie 8000, 9700 

pea ee 92710 

eee tee 17220 

Se eee 92440 

INGwr Guinea] 5: 22-2 se seesece as 92000 
New Hampshire: -..-.--+22:2:-< 10500 
INGwrblanover:--<- =) --2-------—- 92220 
INGWHLAVGRS. 225225. 5 2 ee 11340 
New, Elebrides: 32322 Besse eS 92600 
New Ireland: 2 22--. -s2253525 3 92230 
New Jersey- --------------- 11400, 11520 
INGw, ondon>. 2 222o5 5225 ees Skee 11320 
INGw Orleans= 320 ache pe eee 13000 
INGworlymouth. 2S) <0 2-22 80830 
New Westminster---..-.--------- 17800 
New York. = -:.- 2.222222 -., 11100)-11390 
New Zealand____---- ---- 80000-80880 
Newburyport. =.= 2--222-- 2223 10610 
Newcastle (Australia) _-.-.------- 77190 
Newcastle (England) ------------- 36020 
Newcastle (New Brunswick) ---_- 8050 
Newsfoundland:__-.-- 2... 6200, 7100 
Newport; (Rinoderl,) 22222. so. 11040 
Newport ((Walés)_.- et 37960 


Nicaragua, east coast___....______ 


Nippers Is 
Nishinoomote K6_____ 


Nishi-notoro Misaki___ ---- 84260 

AIO) SF oon an Se Sa EES 93800 
Naucshan! Daot esse 2 = ots ee 82840 
Nizmenny.y, Miys- S222 262-5 = 84000 
INobbys: Head =. 2222 2225.-- Sees 77180 
Noemfoor, Poelau_-------- ---- 92040 
NG eras) Bees Sees Re Fete eae =22 91010 
Nojima Zaki sec = ee ---- 85330 
Nolloth, Port. = 2-0 =-:2.s< ---- 63910 


INOISO yee = 5 aS eee 2020 
Nombre de Dios__-_-__--_--- 

Nome ee 2225 558 

Nomo Saki 

Wenepaps: =<. kisi scaccd 

Noordwijk aan Zee_-_-_- 

Norah). Head)<_ 22. 2 =e eee 77200 
Nord-Ostsee-Kanal--_------ 44710, 47010 
Nordatstkapp == soe. sicbzee 1620 
Noradborgay S22. 22 2-a25-—, ---- 46150 
Norddorf___-- : ---- 46900 
Nordenham_- ---- 47150 
INordermey..... c- 22-22425-e525 cee 47220 
Nordostrundingen__-_-------- - 1590 
WIOTOGYS0..cceca wn sca cess. soe 40530 
Nordre Renner. 2. .<_- 22522 so24 46460 
MOvUTe Rise... 2 2un So eweese ns 45360 
Nortolle CV weinia) 22 2s.25----48 11800 
Norfolk I. (South Pacific Ocean)_ 92720 
Norman "Capes*-* 2-2 5-_-s-<s205 6230, 
Norra Udde, Olands-----.------- 41830 
Normképing 5 222-2 2.53 52% 8 42040 
Norsk a0. theo see dee oe 42700 


Norte, Ponta (Cape Verde Is.)_-- 33410 
Norte, Punta (Argentina) ____-___- 27450 
North America, east coast_-- 6000-14780 
North America, west coast_ 15000-19700 
North Barnardsls222-5--- 22-2 78740 


North Borneo.2-2.5-==---= 75840, 75880, 

75890, 75920, 75940 
North=brothers.-==-+..22o822e%e4 72420 
Worth ‘Canes: >: 22-22-2- 28. bes 8480 


North, Cape (Cape Breton I.)__.. 8580 
North, Cape (Labrador)--------- 6140 
North Cape (New Zealand) ------ 80780 
iINorth: Carolina 22. -- 222222222 22 11900 


North East New Guinea__- 92080, 92100 


North Moreland -_ == 5" 22222 2-2. 3 
North Gigante I_ 

INOL RR ELCaGe as eae sera oes eee 
North I. (New Zealand) ___------- 80 
North I. (South Carolina) _-..._.- 12010 
INGE AE O1Mt--o aseccoe cous aomeet 8270 
North Quarkens: -2-==252=-- === 42700 
INOrthnGel-ties 22 2a 5 aS 78870 
INGrth ROCK fees 2-22 sae ee 31010 
North: Ronaldsay—.---2-=-=222-22- 36750 
North Saddletiee- 2 = 2-22 oe 83000 


North Sandy I--- 
INorthuUibian le eae a oe 
INOS UO Stata nse se ot se hec ee 
North Watcher (Sumatra) ---__-- 


Northern.dveland —..-<--o2ect ee 38500 
INoptheHny WO Cavs sass s esse eee 14110 
Northumberland, Cape-____.__-_ 77670 
Northwest Territories_-___- 3400 
Norvegia, Cape. ---.------- - 96550 
Norway-_. aioe see eee --- 40000 
INGLW ay; Wlessase- sees noe Stell FEY) 
NOs Eeniine-“~ 2122 i225 2-525 57130 
IOS Galata, .2325) eee --- 57140 
INOSISaliakra tees. sateen 22 fOT160 
INOSAappUUSakiness= == sane .-- 85020 
INOSsitAmami 0 seame= sacar _.. 68770 


IWOSL Paly #92 se 2. see 

Nosi Iranja_ 

Nosi Lava_-_ 

Noss Head _- 

INOSy “Ak a0 ss 2225s eet eee 

INOSy? an cordsses seen eee _. 68310 
Notoro, Cape (Sakhalin) _____ -- 84260 
Notoro Misaki (Hokkaid6)____.__ 87460 
Nottingham: I... 32 2 es 5020 
INOUIMC ate se see an ee 92710 
INotip El eadies ses reas oe oe _-.. 36760 
Nova Scotia: 2 22-2.-2-28 8400, 9000 
Novara: Pointees- 02 _ es _-. 55960 
Novaya Zemlya___________-_ 2900 
Novorossiysk 5-- 2-2) eee .-- 57610 
INOWY. POPs o2 22 cesses oe _-. 44030 
INuevoyMorros=--22-552- 25 27470 
Nugget Point 22 oS 8 heels 80170 
INuku-hiva, les 2225 222-22 93210 
INtRUNONO secs eke 94120 
Nunewe, Ras. ---.-.2-:2- _ 64750 
Niniliak, Cape__--------- - 18600 
INUntivaklios--ch2s eos tee --- 19500 
Nurmisaario 22s. =. s2eeses 42770 
Nusa Lembongan --_-__----- 

Nussing I 

IN Utak 32 So oes « ce i 
Ny-Alesund 

Nyaku Shima 

INV DONG occ uces orcs cccsnuus Seeowe 
Nygligan, Mys_ 

INwhaimiie 22 5-- 5-2 eae 

Nyk¢bing (Falster) -------------- 45140 
Nyk¢bing (Sjelland)-_-_-------- 45480 
INWWsted..< 2: 22.0:ssicsancusen so aee 45210 
INWiudo: Saki: 222525 =e seemee ees 87230 
©-dateishima. cs === a= eee 86340 
O-Wan=Pibwn % so5555iscesssssseee 82640 
O Shima (Goto Rett) -_--------- 86520 


O Shima (Honshi, south coast)__ 85500 
83420 


Ocean Cape 
Ocean Falls 
Osean Th 2222-2 

OchiishitSakis-. sans." o. seo oe 


Ooh-one or. Jose eee 
Ockseuniseee-e==== 
OCOSt seeaaee ae seee 
Ocracoke I 


Ondatersbiniawerm se se se= nee nee ae 


RRR OS CR eee cay cena see 
Offer Wadham I 
OpamilShimaa - 2.22.2 Seo ee aoe 
Ogasawara Gunto_ 2-2-2 22 52222-2 
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Okinawa Gunt0__- 

Okinawa Jima__-_-_ 

Okino-daito Jima 

Okino Shima (Kytsht) 

Okino Shima (Naikai)_---------- 85820 
Oks¢y 41080 
Okushiro Shima 


Olb 

Old Head 

Old Point Comfort 
Old Providence I 


O-luan-Pi 
Oliice Burun 
Olympia 


Omae Zaki 
Omai Zaki 0 
0, 
00 


Or, Cape d’ 
Orak Adasi 


Orang Dan 

Orange Bay 

Orangosinho, [ha 
Oranjestad (Aruba) 
Oranjestad (Sint Eustatius) -_ 
Orchilla, Punta 

Ordaz, Puerto 


Oregrund 
Orfordness 
Oriental, Punta 
Orinoco, Rio 


Ornskoldsvik 
Oro, Rio de 
Oropesa, Cabo de 
Orrengrund 


Ostend 
Ostergarn 


name.) 


INDEX 


Otago Harbor 
Otake Zaki 


Otranto, Capo d’ 
Otway, Cape 
Ouessant, Ile d’ 
Ouest, Pointe 
Ouistreham 


Ovorou, Akra- 
Oxelésund 


Oyster I, (Burma) 

Oyster Rocks (India) -_- 

Pacheca, Isla 

Pachena Point 

Pacific, Lesser Islands ofthe_ 92000-95120 
Packs Harbor 

Radaneueeeesoae 

Padaran, Cap_-- 

PadlopingI__-_-_--- 

Padrao, Ponta do_- 


Pago Pago 
Pahang, Sungei 
Pai, Goh 
Pai-chieh Shan__ 


Pajaros, Islas____ 
Pajung, Pulau 

Pak Nam Lang Suan 
Pakchan River 
Paker Ort 


Pakhtusova, Ostrova 
Pakistan, east coast 
Pakistan, west coast 
Pakrineem 


Palembang 
Palenque, Punta 


Palfrey Islet 
Palinuro, Capo 
Palliser,Cape 
Palm Beach__ 
Palm Isles___ 


Palmaiola, Isola 
Palmas, Cape (Liberia) 
Palmas, Ilha de (Brazil) 
Palmas, Punta (Mexico) 
Palmeirinhas, Pontadas 
Palmer Peninsula 
Palmyra lI 

Palominos, Grupo de 
Palompon 

Palos,Cabo de 

Pamban 


15050 
PanamgCanal 70 
Panama City 2550 
Panama, north coast____....-____- 14700 


Panama, south coast.___.______-_ 15000 
Panaon ll... 2h Bae oes 90210 
Panarukan 

Panay 

Panay Gulf 


Pandan(Luzon) 
Pandang,Pulau 
Pandyan Tivu-- 
Pangkal, Pulau 


Pangnirtung 
Pankof, Cape 


i 
Pankosi, Akra 


Pantelleria, Isola di 

Pantinito, Isla 

Panual; Punta 2-222. === 

Pan-yang Shan 

Papan, Pulau 

Papas, Akra (Aegean Sea) 

Papas, Akra (Greece) ses ee 56110 


92130, 92150 
25850 


Parrsboro 

Parry, Cape (Canada) ____- 

Parry, Kap (Greenland) 

Partridge I. (New Brunswick) ____ 
Partridge Point (Newfoundland) - 
Pasado, Cabo 

Pasajes de San Juan 


Pasir, Tandjung 
Pasitanete, Pulau 


| Paspebiac 


Pass I. (Newfoundland) 

Pass, South (Mississippi River)___ 12910 

Pass, Southwest (Mississippi 
River) 129: 

Passamaquoddy Bay_- 

Passaros, Ilhéu dos____ 

Passero, Capo 

Pata Point 


3450 
Pearl Bank (Philippine Is.)_______ 91190 
Pear] Harbor (Hawaiian Is.)______ 20640 
Pearl I. (Nova Scotia) 
Pease I 


Pechiguera, Punta 
Peckford I 
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[PINUR OG Sees Setenin te Bee Aa ae ee -. 71050 | - Pointe de l’Aiguille-__._________ 59750 
Pianosa, Isola (Italy, east coast)_. 55230 | — Pointe de l’Espiguette__________ 52480 
Pianosa, Isola (Italy, west coast)-- 53600 | - Pointe d’Itaperina..____________ 68650 
PISO D004 een so ee eee book 82440 | - Pointe Noire, Baie de__________- 63360 
Piave Vecchia, Porto di______.._.- 55340 | Poland 
Picacho, Punta del PRO | DOW ce eee! 
Picosba:do. oe! 31400 | Polillo I 
Picolet, Pointe____- 22220 | Polo Point 
IBiCTOU Leet cs icse 8460 | Polonio, Cabo 
Pictou: lee ee 8450 | Pdls Huk 
Piedade, Ponta das ==. =a e- 50110 | Polveraia, Punta 
Piedra Point (Philippine Is.) 89170! | Ponape:. 22 = ees eae 94920 
Piedras Blancas, Point (California) 16450: | Ponce: ae eee 
Piedras del Norte, Cayo (Cuba)__ 21460 | Ponce De Leon Inlet__..._...____ 12250 
Piedras, Punta (Rio de la Plata)_- 27130 | Poncella, Punta de la 
Rderte desHenpin . 2) eee" ae 48140 | Pond Inlet 
Pierres Noires, Chaussée des______ 48430 | Pondang, Pulau 
PAoeoneP On teenas sae soe ee LG5008 SP On dich enya apes eee 70410 
Pilari(Philippine [s.)2. ese e-- ee 90630 | Ponente Point 
Pilar, Cabo (Chile) _____ 20190) |PRonsonylassa= a= sso eee 
Rilier led tesees=se 48910 | Pont Géologie_--__________-_-____ 
Pilla bee oe 43920 | Ponta (Point) (See proper name.) 
Dilse Me aR ara 1 Sta 56150 | ~ Ponta ta Delimara 


Index 
No. 

VG A EE se ee kee eee 37520 
IRemasuS OP Ortinst—s ae coke ene 80220 
1 EN go] 219) Va) Hela pe enon, Same See 9250 
(el halt ose se eck ee re 81810 
Releting: hao =: cee ae See 82820 
Royle shan. eter eee ane ee 82920 
IRakalonvan 009 ae Le 73740 
Relacio ISOle ee. 22s oo 54600 
IPUIORT IN nie Geka ee nk 55630 
eOlOliC cream es ent Ae 95020 
Pelepassn? Pulau. 5... 5-205 73140 
IRGIONG So ee eee See es 95000 
POheanul Oinhers = ee oe oe ee 63830 
Te Rigel 05 Se i erro Te RR 4620 
eetore. a0 ens el ac 54710 
Relzerhakonie 28 hoa. ee 44510 
TESST a pe ger gece op ea ea et 64760 
Pambroke, Capes <2... 222. s3 34020 
LEGS, (G5 Suse ge Sees eee Seas 48540 
ELE) Catt 9 aa a i nl lig = a 71230 
Penane ba <- o e 71200 
Penias, Cabo (Argentina) ___-___-- 27660 
Pefias, Cabo de (Spain)___________ 49620 
Pencarrow Head 
Pendeen___-_---_---- 
PeELet, SCOR” o> > SP rs 
Pengambengan, Tandjung_______- 74120 


Peeno-coiuel si seo ee 
P’eng-hu Lieh-tao 
Peano Ae. i ee 


Penguin I. (Newfoundland) _--_- 6550 
Penguin Is. (Newfoundland) ---__- 7180 
engin Islet 22). -5 =) eee 77690 
Pencuino, isles 2255 5*ee- ste 27580 
E.GHISCOMA ee eee oe oe Se eS 51430 
Penmarc’h, Pointe de__-_---._-_--- 48510 
Penna, Punta della_________-____-_- 55260 
Penninis Head 35120 
Pennsylvania. 222-2 -<6-- 11530, 11540 
Pefién de Velez de la Gomera_____- 59960 
Penrhyn, Cape (Canada)_________ 4650 
Penrhyn I. (South Pacific Ocean)_ 93130 
ponsecotaus ase. 2+ sate oe 7 ath 2 12560 
mentandakirth 2. els... 2 a 36600 
Pentland: Skerries... 5222-4_2t 36610 
IRenvence 2... =. sae 35220 
iIRepeekco. Point... =--=.3222< = 20040 
LEG) Oc oe fe Denes Renee, Cees aS 62110 
Pera, ,@aboide.2- 52... oss 52160 
Pere ydSles (2 -2a2 ee 78850 
(Repinn Te [aoa see es 66000 
[20g lf ht RS See ces eae es See 18410 


Perpendicular, Point--_- 
Perroquet. t_--— - .- 
IRersian(Guilizes= 222-2 


Peschanyy, Mys 
Peter Kirst Wess ioe 
iIbGtersburg=*--- = ssh eee 
RetiteVienanl. eo. ee ee 
Petra Branca l= = 2 Sales ee 
Retropayvlovsk eee 
Petrsamonyuone.-..- .2. 22-8222 
Pero, Punts 22 WW se ee Soe 
Hal siKOss ee an Se ee : 
Phan Rang, Baie de_--_---------- 
Phan Thiet 


tip Broke, Kap ee BOS 
Philippeville (ileerial. 

BnlippineS een. = =sa5 eae 
Phillip, Port (Australia) --__. 
TE) 0) YOR Ge eed le =e a Spe ae 
hoenixaiass seen ae ss ee 


19350 | Ponza, Isola di__-------- 
18380) [we Otbandar ss =s52 52a 
Porcupine, Cape___----- 


Pilot Point (Alaska) -__ 
Pilot Rock (Alaska) 
Pine, Cape (Newfoundland) ______ 
Pine Islet (Australia) 

Pinetino, Islas2-222e22- 
Pinos, Isla de (Cuba) 
Pinos, Point (California) ________ 


IPINtO PON ba. a= anes oe ee es 26130 
Pintu Gedong, Pulau___.________- 71410 | Port. (See proper name.) 
Pioppeto; Punta eee 53910)| > ort-de-Boucs= = oees= se neee ae 52520 
Pipenisutek eee ee 78610 | — Fort’ Ercole___-.------ 53810 
EI DOD Se ee nn eee eee 78660 | — Port-Etienne-__--_---- 61520 
ATR OUS eee ea 56310 | - Port-Gentil__----.----- 22 63380 
PAE CNS ee ee ee ee 56310 | — Port-Lyautey-__-- 61220 
Param Poop: 2e2-= ses. seS]seeee 69720) '—sPort-of-Spaila-o2 2202 oe lesen 25420 
hes Dante Sat, Socncee ese ee seth - Hotes te cub au Rone. eres oe 
Wh esa sncee eases eoa see as 30) = sPort-Vendresis=-- 22. ---- nee 52420 
Pisang, Pulau (Malaya) ----__-__- (1480) NPortaselenesenen eneee 
Pisang, Pulau (Sumatra) _________ 73020 | Portland (Australia) - __- 
IPiscorses Ses Ee ee Se Eocene celans ers ee 
Pies ee ortlan aine) 2-52 
Pitsunda, Mys Portland: (Oregon) 22222222 =5= == 
Wiseattine2 sv !. 225222. 2-46 8 Portland, Bill of (England) __-_-_-_- 35330 
Plidda oes. ee a Portland Harbor (England) ______ 35340 
PARC eee ee ee Sree Pertand I Oey eerea peee se ee 
a) See a. An Te ie ortlan oin amaica) -__----- 
Plaka, Ake la oo Potion tac 2. eee een ee 49940 
Plane ile OT LO MACS Ce ee ee 26810 
eee ee ea ON epee | 
, OntorAmnélin enone eee eee 
oe (Dominican Re- eosiG Porto ae pee Se ae ee on 
Sea a oe Ee Porto Grandes --=---- sesnse 
Plata, pert ed La (Argentina) __ ciel Porto santa, lbs deserssse—eses wee 
Plata; Rio de la__ 2222s eas. POLO iSCEULO sss nen ae een 00 
Plateau de Cordouan_- Portoterkaionss 2) s-s  eeees 53520 
Plateau des Triagoz____ Portofino, Punta di-____- === 53890 
Platte Fougére______--_- Portsmouth (England) ____- pies 35510 
Platte aha htclnay Ee ucan lak yer Oe we 
Plymout nglan Portsmout Pigginia) Jo 2220s 
Pianouth (Lesser Antilles) _____-- 23270 | Portugal 
Plymouth (Massachusetts) ------- 10750' ||| Portugese Guinea. 2-22-2222 = 61900 
Row Tanjong. shee se SS Ree WG030NNe osesion, Gab OLsss= sae eee eee 27920 
Poelau, Pulau, Pulo (Jsland, Postdhion, Akra 56480 
Rock). (See proper name.) POSE Giclee eS 75600 
Piohang (Dong. 2-225 22-es s oa 83700 Poti aad gaat area er oe 57650 
Pony Ube Sere ease earner eae Ee Poulains, Pointe des____________- 48610 
Dente Cape Ee a 96460 | Poulo Condore....--.----- _--. 81430 
Point. (See proper name.) Poulo Gambir ren eee | 81560 
~ Point-au-Fer Reef._.....----__-- 13030 | Poulo Obi, Tle—-_--------________ 81420 
- Point, East (Prince Edward I.)_ 8300 | Povorotnyy, Mys_--------- 83980, 84500 
~ Point, North (Prince Edward I.) 8270 | Prab, Goh _______-_------.----- 81150 
~ Point of Ardnamurchan_---_---- 37130 | Practicos, Punta__-------- ---- 21310 
~sPoimt Of AWiG: 2.20 52-5-28e cena 37510 | Preestd 
S OY OU SOO ae eed eS 36920 | Prai__...--- 
— Point, Southwest (Anticostil.). 7560 | Praia 
- Point, West (Anticosti I.) ___---- 7580 | Praia da Vitoria 
- Point, West (Prince Edward I.) 8250 | Prap, Ko-.-..-.-.---------------- 
— Point, West (Tasmania) ----__-- 79300 | Prasonisi, Akra 
Pointe (Point) . (See proper name.) iprasoudlawmeeen= ses sfoc eee cn 
=SPoOmte-aak itlonee ees ee. ane 23200) PEraASSUGONISIGts=s52 22 7e sone ceeee. 
= Pointe deAi=ss2eo= Sh i= aos e5 STS20N GRP TIGaEe one tote n ee ae wee ee ee 
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APPENDIX S 


MARITIME POSITIONS 


Presqu’ile de Kermorvan 
Presqu’ile de Tien Sha_--_- 


Pribilof Is 

Prieta, Punta : 

Prim Point (Nova Scotia) 

Prim Point (Prince Edward I.) - - 

Primorsko-Akhtarskaya 

Prince Christian Sound _ 

Prince Edward I. (Canada) 

Prince Edward I. (Indian Ocean)_ 68000 

Prince Harald Coast 9654 

Prince of Wales, Cape (Alaska) - - 

Prince of Wales I. (Northwest 
Territories) 

Prince Patrick I 

Prince Rupert 

Prince’s I 

Princesa, Puerto 

Principe, Ilha do 

Prins Karls Forland---- 


3210 


Probolinggo 
Procida, Isola di 
Proclamation I 


Proliv Yugorskiy Shar_-__ 

Promontory, Shantung--- 

Promontory, Southeast-- 

Prongs Reef 

Prgven 

Pr¢ven, South 

Providence (Rhode I.)__--------- 11010 
Providencia, Isla de (Caribbean 


ea 
Provincetown (Massachusetts)-.. 10770 


Pubnico Harbor 

Puerto (Port, Bay). 
name.) 

—riertOwRicos eo sonore eee 22600 


(See proper 


Puget Sound 

Pugwash 

Pula (Yugoslavia) 

Pula, Capo di (Sardinia) ~__.____ 

Pulau, Poelau, Pulo (Jsland, 
Rock). (See proper name.) 

Pulau-pulau (Islands). (See prop- 


Peelau, Pulau (Island, 
(See proper name.) 


Punta (Point). (See proper name.) 
— Punta dell’ Alice 

- Puntarenas 

Puolo Point 

Puri 

Pusan 

Puysegur Point 

Qais, Jezirat 

Qatar 

Qeys, Jazireh-ye___.__._....____. 69420 
Quaco H 

Quarken, North 

Quartermaster I 

Quebec 

Quedal, Cabo 

Queen Charlotte Is 


INDEX 


Quita Suefio Bank 

Quobba Point - 
Quoddy Head (New Brunswick) - 
Quoddy Head, West (Maine) - --- y 


Quonset Point 
Ra, Ko 
Rabas 

R 


t, Cap de... 


0} Race, Cape (Newfoundland) 


Race Point (Massachusetts) 

Race Rock (Block I. Sound) - - --- 
Race Rocks (British Columbia) -- 
Rachado, Cape 7 
RachgoumLlessees saree ee 
Rad, Go 

Radford, Monte- 

Raet, Ko 


Ragged Is. (Newfoundland) 
Ragged Point (Lesser Antilles) -_- 


Rajpuri Point 
Rakahanga 


Rangasa, Tandjung 
Rangiwha Raoma 


Raper, Cabo 

Rarotonga 

Ras, Ra’s (Cape, 
proper name.) 

-Ra’s-e Jask 

-Rass Atia 

-Rass Engela 

-Rass Tourgueness_____-__- 

~-Raz Zorug 

Rasa, Ilha (Brazil) 

Rasa, Isla (Argentina) 

Rasa I. (Philippine Is.) ----______ 

Rasa, Punta (Rio de la Plata) ____ 

Rasca, Punta (Canary Is:))22..- 22 

Rashgun, Ile 

Raso, Cabo (Portugal) 


Point). (See 


Rathlin I. (Northern Ireland) ____ 
Rathlin O Birne I. (Ireland) __.__ 
Ratmanova, Ostrov 

Ratnagiri. 2222. 

Rattray Head 

Raudhintpur 

Raufarhoéin 

Rauma (Finland) __- 

Rauna (Norway) ---- 

Ravenna 

Ravns Stor¢g Havns_ 

Ray, Cape 

Raz, Gros du 

Raz Zorug 

Raza, Ilha 

Razanj, Rt 

Razzoli, Isola 

Ré, Ile de 


Rebecca Shoal 
Recife (Brazil) 
Recife, Cape (Republic of South 
64080 
7290 


Red Sea 66000-66270 


Redonda, Punta 
Redwood City 


Resolute Bay - - - 

Resolution I 

Resurrection, Cape 

Réunion, Ile de la 

Reval 

Revellata, Pointe de__----------- 52940 
Revsnes Puller. 

Reyes, Point--- 

Reykjanes- - - - - 

Reykiawik--- 2.2 == ==— ey 


Richmond (California) 
Richmond River (Australia) 
Rico, Puerto 

Rig: 

Ri 

Rignys Bjerg 

Riiser-Larsen Peninsula 
Rijeka 


Rimouski 
Rimskogo-Korsakova, Ostrov__-- 83920 
Ringk¢bing 46. 
Ringnes Is 
Rinrawros Point 
Rio, Rio (River). 


(See proper 
name.) 


River Clyde 
River Humber 
River Shannon 
River Thames 
River Tyne 
Rivoli Bay 


Rizzuto, Capo 

Road Town 

Roatan, Isla 

Robbeneiland 63940 
Robert I. (South Shetland Is.)____ 34430 
Robert, Point (Channel Is.) ______ 39300 
Robert Port (Liberia) 62210 
Roberts, Point (Washington)___. 17440 
Robertsport (Liberia) 

Roe, Pointe du 

Roca, Cabo da 

Roca Partida, Punta 

Rochebonne 


Rocura, Punta 
Rodh 
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Index 

No. 
St.-Louis-du-Rh6ne, Port-_______- 52510 
St. Lucia (Lesser Antilles) _..--__- 23500 


St. Lucia, Cape (Republic of South 


APPENDIX S 
INDEX 

Index Index 

No. No. 
ROG allen ses tie cert ee 42500 on Cape (Nova Scotia) _____-- 9450 
Rodney, Gane: 2. =e a 19680 | Sable I. (Nova Scotia). _.__.____- 9070 
RadoniwOanes 022 eee 55810 | Sablon, Pointe du__._-__________- 52490 
RGariguen Pucce<. ptaet tt wenn 7 Sano ho. crate tect _.- 82760 
Rédskir saOnS PAnbOre cocoa, eee 3520 
Rojo, Cabo Sacramento a) bd SUE At Bad. 70460 
Rokobi 


Glas hei gas. - =... an neen 63230 
Romany ROCK = 282 Ue. te oe 64020 
Romano, POG ss ee 19610 
RONSNG IA ee oe ere oe 89780 
TE 07 0 tn) sal yh eae a Be Se ee ee Be 89780 
Rompido, Punta del_-_-------.--- 50210 
PROM SB eee Lao oe a A meee 45730 
Ronaldsay, INorth...<_....=...-... 36750 
Roneador bank .22-. <3. n nose 22140 
152 100 LG sae eee ee eaten 8810 
Reénne-(Denmark). _.-..--22-2<- 44940 
Ronneby (Sweden)-______-- -___-- 41700 
Ronnskspvetl “Saree ye bm te! 42490 
IROGUG BGRMCIGH ssn 5. = 2s 32640 
Rosa, C 

Rosario 

Rose Blanche Head 

ROsCate sere! oe oe ee Soc ae 
Rosetta 

Mosawayy Cape <s-. 2-2 ss ee 9420 
Pastors Gap esse: - see 7800 
Rosnwes Puller. +o ease 45510 
Ross, Fort (Canada) ___ 4600 
moss 1. CAntareties) 2... ac - 96300 
ROSEN se ee wee eS 92300 
ROSS, Capes. te eee 54810 
RUOSCOC Kier pe nee Sole nar eee, 44440 
ROStGv Na eis = seen 57550 
ROSVth=-2 226 a5 #2 2 see es 36350 
Rota (Mariana Is.).__-.-__-..-_-- 94870 
Rots (Spain) 453222. ee eR 50260 
Rote Kliff 


Rt ( Ope Point) .( See propername.) 

Rimbierg knndes. oa 46. 
Rudh’ Ré 
Rudk¢bing 
IRUGUB OM sae eee eee 
AGG ne ee Se ee ese 2 


amnantians o.oo 


FRU DCL ai Gl antes see ie ea noes 29110 
Rasa Raa. 22 eee 72810 
MUIBSOLO. x3 ee Cw ae aaeielne don 42930 
Russki Zavarot, Mys-_------------ 3000 
Russkiy; .OStroy 22s oo2sea- 3s ans 3090 
IRUWSKeM Es. oe ee 43020 
EV OUSUoere tenes ten ee ee eae 87130 
RY O7Ue apse Serene ee 87130 
Ryukywiss\(Japan)=—2s----=- == 87600 
Ryukyu Sho (Taiwan)----------- 82650 


Ry vardenuael 22 22232232 so2 
Rey ving Crime ose st esas os eee soe 
Saba 


Sabalana, Pulau 
Sabang (Philippine | Ee ae oe ae be 89470 
Sabang (Sumatra) __._.----------- 72720 
Sabang Point (Philippine Is.)..-- 89790 


Sabinal, (Ponta della. - =e e- 51180 
Sabine, Cape (Canada)---------- 4180 
Sabine Pass: (Texas) .-- 2=2.-.-22< 13110 


pacratit Oabor sie ene seus 
Sacrificios, Isla 
Sada Misaki 


Sa ORied Sioa ss ee Se 
Uae Dey OPE vee Bien LS 
Saeeres;aPonta de. ss). a 
Sagua la Grande 21400 
Sahara, Spanish... seos--£ 0 61400 
Said, Port 


Sainte Anne-des-Monts_-.___-___- 7710 
St. Anns Harbor (Cape Breton I.)_ 8640 
St. Anns Head (Wales) _________- 37840 


St. Anns Point (New Zealand)_-- 80340 
Saint Anthony (Newfoundland)_. 6250 
St. Anthony Head (England)____ 35250 
St. Antonio I. (Cape Verde Is.)_-_ 33100 


Sta weusting= fo222 65 Gees Pd 12240 
Saint Barbe Is. (Newfoundland)_ 6340 
Ste. Barbe, Pointe (France) -_-___- 49280 


Saint-Barthelémy, fle 
St. Bees Head 
St. Blaize, Ca 
St. Catherines Point (England, 

Fsle.of Waght)-22.-5--2-==2 9-2 35420 
St. Catherines Point (England, 

south coast) 
St. Christopher 
St. Clair, Mont 


ee oaks ee ane ee oe 
St. Blias, Cape:2../.-- 

SEA Sprit pee bee: - ee ee eS 
St. Francis, Cape (Newfound- 
Vata) wes Ration © oe Recto Se 3 
St. Francis, Cape (Republic of 
South Africa) 
St. Francis I. (Australia) _-.---__- 


St. George, Cape (Florida) ------- 

St. George I. (Mozambique). --_-_- 64490 
St. George Reef (California) __-__- 16890 
St. George’s (Bermuda)-______-___- 31020 
Saint Georges (Lesser Antilles)_-_ 23810 
St. Georges (Newfoundland) - __-- 7260 
Saint-Gildas, Pointe de_________- 48900 
St. Gilles sur Vie 

Dig belong tin t= we o75 pets 

Stell olion £ aesee ne es a 
Stall Capes sewer bee Le 
Strlveswieet: Freee tee 
Saint-Jacques, Cap (Vietnam) -_--- 81470 
St. Jacques I. (Newfoundland)_-- 7140 


St. James, Cape 
StiJean-de-Liliz=_ 8 ee es 


St. John (New Brunswick) -__---- 


St.John 1..(Virgin Is;)) 2. 2-2-2-- 2 22930 
Saint Johns (Antigua)____--_----- 23260 
Saint John’s (Newfoundland)-_-.- 6770 
St. John’sI., East (Malaya) ------ 71510 
St. Johns Point (Florida) -_--- - 12230 
St. Johns Point (Northern Tre- 

he) cee a eet We 8520 
St. Johns, Port (Republic of South 

IAMTICAN eae ons kee aa > See ie 64170 
POLE ee toss rn wee 23230 
met Lawrence, Cape (Cape Breton ; 

Pred PAPE oe Pita Re asin 57 


St. Lawrence Harbors (Newfound- 
NANG) Sars ee eee eee eee es 6950 


St. Lawrence I. (Alaska) ---------- 19600 
St. Lawrence River (Canada)_--- 7600 
Salita OOS oso oe ea eee ake een 61610 


SRC. a ele a0 he ee a ee ae 64230 
Saint-Nialoj ose... sse) eae 48160 
Saint-Mare, Pointe. sees see 22250 
Saint Marcouf, Tesic.t 3h 48040 
Sairite: Marie, he: ei] =e 68500 
St.Miarksic esse. eee 12490 


Saint-Martin, fle (Lesser Antilles) 23100 


St. Martin, Pointe (France) _____- 49260 
St. Mary, Cape (Nova Scotia)... 9520 
St. Mary Is. (Quebec) __-..-_____- 7430 
St. Mary’s (England) __--.-__-__- 35120 
St. Marys, Cape (Newfound- 
NOR) a oe ee eee Cee 6850 
St. Marys I. (England)-_______._- 36100 


St. Mathieu, Pointe de 
Sty Michael’: sesso aes ao ee oe 

Saint-Nazaire.22 2" ees 

St. Nicholas I. (Cape Verde Is.)___ 33300 
St. Nicolas Mole, Cape (Haiti)... 22240 
Saint-Paul (Ile de la Réunion)_-___ 67020 
St. Paul, Cape (Ghana)t 2422 62490 
Saint Paul, Ile (Indian Ocean) ____ 67820 


St. Paul I. (Cape Breton I.)__-__- 8590 
St: Paul F. (PribilofIs,)_ 2.2. 2-22 19210 
St.Paul Rocks (Brazil) _.----..—- 25990 
St. Pauls Hill (Malaya) ------___- 71460 
St. Peter Port (Channel Is.)_____- 39420 
Saint Peters I. (Borneo) ___--_---- 76050 
St. Peters I. (Prince Edward I.)__ 8390 
St. Petersburg (Florida) ---------- 12450 
Saint-Pierre (Ile dela Réunion) _-- 67010 
St. Pierre (St. Pierre and 
Miquelon is.) 22-2 Fosse eee 7010 
St. Pierre I. (St. Pierre and 
Miquelon-s:) 224 2222s = 7000 
Si oimons lesa 2-2 a eet eee 12130 
Stas tephenisetsssese see eee 10120 
St. Thomas I. (SAo Tomé e 
Principe) ees eee aa ees ote 63200 
St. Thomas I. (Virgin Is.) -------- 22920 
SET TOOLS - 28 eer ee hs cea eee 52680 
Saint TudwalsI. West----------- 37780 
Saint-Valery-En-Caux_--_-------- 7830 
St. Vincent (Lesser Antilles) - 23700 


St. Vincent I. (Cape Verde Is. seu 33200 


94850 

i 83550 
Saka iii sed fos anos bee. ees Meee 86880 
Salkataiso- ool y 2 oe aaa hee 87210 
Sakhalin. .2iuscats 2.2 Ja eee 84200 
Sakijang Pelepah, Pulau-_-..------ 71510 
Sakitosc 23 etete side ic Sees 86350 
Sakunitji: ites oS eee ' 74400 
Salita do. 222s. s sen fs eee 33400 
Sal-Rei; Whéu\ do. .---s 2 2. 2-3 33520 
Sala yi Gomez, slaisc 35. 2 -see=2222 92830 
Salamaua... 2: 2225322 = ees 92100 
SANVeIty oo: 2222S on eee 30170 
BION Se oe ses ans ss sce eo eee 10670 
SalemMosngs ga aloe ee 54110 
Salerund 22): Se ee ee 42730 
Salina Cruz (Mexico) 15720 
Salina,-Esola (Italy): .. 22-22 = 54230 


Salinas, Cabo de (Balearic Is.)_-_- 52110 
63710 


Salinas, Ponta das (Angola) ----_- 
Saline: Point -2=--2 2.2... Sec8eee 
Salinopolises:34 -s2282 =. sae 
Salmon Cove Point--_- 
Salomarcues. o--.Segeo 
Salon, Caboses 4222 


Salertwiles/ Ms ase ee eee 
SalvadOrs seuese- atone aks tee 
SE ot eR kc) 2 ee Oe a et an 
Salvore; Capo sacsescceses sacs 
Samana Cabou...c-tso2-3 99" 


aman SCa chee oo ace ne fe. ee ee 
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Index 
No. 

Sambargalong Iss5-2-—— -- === = — 76110 
Samibro be) woseeesocn oes ona 9230 
Sambtsieula sess eee 72230 
Samet) KO wes see eee 81240 
Saiiddie a ee oe eee 94000 
Sain Ogee eee ee nee nee 58000 
Sampaylly Ose= ae 81210 
Sams¢. 0 s24. ween eee 46320 
San Ambrosia, Isla--------------- 93000 
GanAnd reais. ane ee 55120 
San Antonio (Chile) -------------- 29730 
San Antonio, Cabo (Cuba) ------- 21570 


Santapilli 2252 = 70510 


Santiago, Cape (Philippine Is.)_.- 89340 
21720 


Santiago de Cuba (Cuba)-------- 
Santiaguillo, Arrecife__----------- 
Santo Agostinho, Cabo---- 
Santo Antdo, Ilha de 
Santo Antonio (Sio Tomé e Prin- 


APPENDIX S 
INDEX 
Index 
No. 
San Sebastian, Castillo de (Spain, 
Southeast). 22 a =e a ee 50280 
San-ta0)\©Cha0n-sse ee eee 82570 
San Telmo, Punta_-=---------=—- 15780 
San Vicente de la Barquera_----- 49560 
San Vincente, Cabo-------------- 27980 
San Vito, Capo (Italy)----------- 55100 
San Vito, Capo (Sicily) - - -------- 54770 
Sana ee ee ee ee eee 18840 
Sanana,y Pulatiegss see ee 75240 
Sanbore) Ca\= ease a eee 14110 
Sancho-Kaku.-. 2. -=----2-==-=-=- 82570 
Gand ly (Alabams) sees == == 12610 


San Antonio, Cabo (Rio de la a 
Plata) 27140 

San Antonio, Cabo de (Spain)---- 51330 

San Antonio Oeste (Argentina) _- _. 27440 


San Augustin, Cape--_------------ 90420 
San Benito (Mexico) ee eee eee 15710 
San Benito, Islas (Mexico) ------- 16010 
San Bernardino Islet_-.---------- 90070 
San Blas (Mexieo)_—- -----=_-.--- 15820 
San Blas, Cape (Florida) --------- 12530 


Sani @ arlosiome qeseeee a eae 
San Cataldo, Punta 
San Clemente I 
San Cristobal (Solomon Is.) - ----- 92510 
San Cristébal, Isla (Archipiélago 

de Colon) 93010 
San Cristobal, Punta de (Canary 

|S) ek ete Sop ee eee 325 
San Diego (California) __--------- 
San Diego, Cabo (Argentina) --__- 
San Domino; Isolasse== === ee 55250 
San Wiis. Canosec ses. ee eee 
San Esteban------ 
San: Ferignd@s =: 222 2 ee 
Sanubranclsc0nse sss se eee 
SanulranciscornBbeayseccese ese 
San Francisco de Paula, Cabo---- 
San Francisco Solano, Punta---_-- 
San-hsienw ain = oe eee oe 
San Isidro, Cabo-- 
San Jorge; Caboe- 22 6- eae cene 
San José, Cabo (Argentina) _____- 27500 
San Jose de Buenavista (Philip- 

pines: ee Ae een 91020 
San José, Isla (Panama) ---------- 15020 
San José, Puerto de (Guatemala)_ 15610 
San Juan (Puerto Rico) ---------- 2 
San Juan Bautista (Chile) -_-_---- 
San Juan, Cabo (Puerto Rico) --_- 
San Juan, Cabo (Rio Muni)------ 
San Juan del Norte (Nicaragua, 


Gastic0ast) ears eae see eee 14560 
San Juan del Sur (Nicaragua, west 

coast) an= sseeven = sb aes ce ee ee 15310 
San Juan I. (Washington) -_-__-__- 17490 
San Juan, Pasajes de (Spain) ____- 49420 
SanwJuan-eunta, (Pera) 2 =--s 30060 
San lazaron Cabos sears 15990 
San Lorenzo, Cabo (Ecuador)-_--- 30380 
San Lorenzo, Isla (Peru) -___--___- 30110 
Sant LucasCabosses= = eae 15950 
Sanbluis:@ Dispose. eee 16440 
SamuViarco;Caposcre se ener eee 53240 
San Martin dela Arena (Spain)___ 49550 
San Martin, Isla de (Spain) _______ 49860 
San Miguel. (Azores) axe eee 31700 


San Miguel de Cozumel (Mexico)_ 13720 
San Miguel I. (Philippine Is.)____ 89810 
San Nicolas I. (California)________ 16340 
pen ee Shoals (Philippine 


San Pedro (California)___________ 
San Pedro de Macoris (Dominican 


Republic) a= see: ee alee ies 22450 
San Pedro, Isla (Chile)___________ 29210 
Sal ion Cabos eee ene 27710 
San Raineri, Punta__..._________ 54940 
San Roman, Cabovseeya eee 25140 
Sanvsalyadors sce: ee ana nee 21100 
San Sebastian (Spain, north 

CORSE) x2 eee ces bere pe ee ree 49450 


San Sebastian, 
east coast) __ 51580 


Sand I. (Midway Is.)------------ 20910 


Sand Key (Florida) _----.-------- 12380 
Sand Point (Alaska): _-_-----sa. 18720 
SandPoint (Nova Scotia) -_------- 9020 
Sandakane 2 sseeee sea a eee 75880 
Sandal; \Caposss2s--- =a ees 53230 
Sandhammaren 222s aang == 41620 
Sandhamiis.- <2 swear 42090 
Sandkaas Oddecs 222-225-256 es 44920 


Sandwich I. (South Pacific Ocean) - 92620 
Sandwich Is.,South (South Atlan- 

tic Ocean) 3 
Sandy Cape (Australia) ---------- 
Sandy Cape (Tasmania) - 


Sandy Hook (New Jersey) _- SER I410 
Sandy I., North (Australia)______ 78360 
Sangage Entrance, Rios 64470 
Sangamankanda Point----- --- 70190 
Sanganebs: 2c. Sate 66140 
Sangch’uja Do_-_-___------ --- 83530 
Sangihe, Pulau-pulau_______----- 75410 
SANSRADULA Ses 58 See oe 73770 
Sangley Point Rene! Ae us 89280 
Sanguinaire; lle 2s so ae 52930 
San-hsien ai == ee nee eee 82600 
Sarilbel Tl. .5:22.2. ) sheets en eee 12410 
Sanka tyshead ss wne= eee eee 10840 
Sansego; isola-2- 22.) -- spose oe 55540 
pansendal [202522 eee ee ees 82600 
Senta Ana js... eee eee 90430 
Santa Barbara (California) _______ 16410 
Santa Barbara I. (California) _____ 16330 
Santa Barbara Is. (California)____ 16300 
Santa Catalina I. (California) __._ 16320 
Santa Catalina, Punta (Spain)___ 49460 
Santa Clara, Isla (Ecuador) _____- 30310 
Santa Clara, Isla (Spain) _________ 49440 
Santa Croce, Scoglio_____.________ 55220 
Santa Cruz (Argentina) ._._______ 27610 
Santa Cruz (Azores) _.__...__....- 31220 
Santa Cruz (California) __________ 16490 
pants Cruz de La Palma (Canary 
oun Cruz de Tenerife (Canary 
santa Cruz Harbor (Philippine 
De ee ee ae 9740 
Santa Cruz D. (Califormia)-.2=-2=5 16360 


Santa Cruz I. (Solomon Is.)______ 92520 


Santa Elena, Punta___...._._..» 30360 
Santa Isabel (Fernando P6o)--__- 62920 
Santa Isabel (Solomon Is.)_______ 92460 
Santawbucia: ae aa ee 21320 
Santa Luzia, Ponta de___________ 26360 
Santa Magdalena, Isla___________ 27990 
Santa Maria (Cape Verde Is.) __._ 33420 


Santa Maria, Cabo (Uruguay) _-__ 26920 
Santa Maria, Cabo de (Portugal)_ 50140 


Santa Maria di Leuca, Capo 
Gitaly) Se ea Eee aie 55130 
Santa Maria, Ilha de (Azores)____ 31800 
Santa Maria, Isla (Chile)_________ 29630 
Santa Marta (Colombia) 2222 25080 
Santa Marta Grande, Cabo de 
(Brazil).-— eee ee 26760 
Santa Pola, Cabo de___.____.____ 51280 
Santa Rosa, I sete = eee 16350 
Santavkosaliaueses sememe aan 58 


15890 
Santana, Ilha de (Brazil)___ 25920, 26400 
Santander 49530 


Cie) 52 aes see a eee ee 63120 
Santo Antonio, Ponta de (Brazil) _ 26230 
Santo Domingo Jt =e 22440 
Santona-< 298 .=- = eee 49510 
Santor sss se eee 56360 
Santoss-—ses oe ne eee eee 26590 
Sado Francisco do Sul 26660 
$30; J0a0 Lee: ee ee eee 25890 
Sao WwiorzenCAizOres) ase eee 31500 
Sido Jorge dos Ilheos (Brazil) - - - -- 26270 
Sao: Lalisss 23. eee ese ee 25910 
Sao Nicolau, Ilha de-_-- 33300 
Sado Paulo, Morro de_--_------- =12 26250 


Sao Pedro e Sao Paulo, Rochedos 


Qe. 222 eae ot eee 25990 
Sao Roque, Cabo de__---.---2=-=- 26110 
SHo Sebastiado, Ilha de_----------- 26550 


Sd4o Thomé, Cabo de (Brazil) --.- 26390 
Sado Thomé, Ilha de (Sado Tomé e 


Principe)... * = | eee eee 3200 
840) Diago, Wha dese nee 33700 
S40 Tomé (Sao Tomé e Principe). 63220 
Sio Tomé, Cabo de (Brazil) _____- 26390 
Sdo Tomé e Principe__.-=.-=--=.- 63000 


Sdo Tomé, Ilha de (Sdo Tomé e 
Principe) ces ee eee Sey ae 6: 
Sao Vicente, Cabo de (Portugal) __ 50090 
Sao Vicente, Ilha de (Cape Verde 
Is.) 33) 
Saona, Isla.< 52.2 eo a ee 
Saparua, Pulau 


Saplent7a2 2... -2he2 2 as. eee 
SApDiess ce oe 

Sapuai, Euless ess eee 73830 
Sarawakias. 32-225 -=— 75980, 75990, 76020 
Sardado, Cabo_-__--- 080 
Sardina, Punta__-_- 32710 
Sardinia.©. 2) 222.6748 tae 53100 
SanichtP ointaes. sos eee 57410 
Sarichef, ae 18930 
AUK we toe ae 39300 
Sirkkaluoto____- 43150 
Saruyama Zaki-_- 86960 
Sary. chy ivs: 2. = ieee = oa eee 57410 
SASCDO sees ee eee eee 86370 
Sassandrades ese: oss. 3 eae 62320 
Sassnitzeyse ston se ae eee oe nae 44310 
SataulViisa kiko = == ase es --- 86220 
Satelite, Punta ... 27960 
Satumu, Pulau 71500 
Satidade, Penedo da a8 
Saudhanes! he2e-s2o5 2520-55 ee 1860 
SauditArabia=ss eases oe ss 66150, 69330 
Satimlakki5<2 225 <2 eee ee 7491 
Saunders, Cape (New Zealand)-_-_ 80160 


Saunders, Cape (South Georgial.)_ 34110 
Savage soe See clea ee eee es 
Savannah 


Sawakin-_ 


Sayda See oe Senco ie ee 
PATANC. a eee eases 

Scalambri, Capo--__--_- 

Scalpaye. oo eeeeer esses 

Scapa Bay 

Scaramila nC anos s-ssse alee 54850 
Scanborou ghivestas see se nee ne ree 23900 
Scatart [aoe reon canst eae orn oe 8710 
Sceic el Abu, Isola__...._------___ 66090 
Schanck, Cape Sel ere eee 77400 
Scheveningen_ SU eoee ae Oe eens 47430 
Schiermonnikoog......-...---.--- 47320 
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INDEX 
Index 
No. 
POMIGIMUNGS- 2. c-ce swat eee ae BOW MRO W RECs ok cues, ee oes Sim, Cap Be eRe Aa 61310 
Sehleswitse: = 2¢s a. ees lee Seychelles Group__.__-____- 2 Simao Grande---_---_----------_- 25840 
GUO Mer oe oe ed ee Seydhisfjérdhur____________ ae We <a RE meee oe 
DCHOtLWeRsee SU LNE cle eae 7 Te abel ohne 2 kee 84 - 30| Simeulue, GU eee eee 
SOU ON ee Be eg ee = “ Shab Shakhs, Punta promna caste See a ae naan aaaeehaneee teas 
OUI IS OS ee Oe ect cede TOO} RSS ice il areas ea 57 See imrishammns-2-_--==-- === -=-=2- 
Sciumma, Isola_- SHAG eRGERS Helens ce ne ow ol 34040| Simushir, Ostrov_--__------------ 84750 
Megs OG AICS 26 5 ese ses ee 53610 | Shahputr, Bandar-e_._____________ ¢ Sines; Cabo.des 2-2 2—- aan =e ee ee 
Scoglio Santa Croce_-_.-.......-.. 55220 | Shakir, Jazirat___________________ 66180] Singapore. ---------------_--__--- 0 
Scoresbysund LON Sin kotanuest. esses S481 OS ine kilts see eek epee sae st 
Scorno, Punta dello Shahtow Wate IS... 2h sans 73230 eye a =----------- en 
Seoteh Cap____.------------------ Shanieciait wee ter bere ce 83020 | Sinop Burnu._.-..--- He 
Scotia Bay --.------------------- Shan-hu Tao. ....2-...- EPO Bee Q_--------------- 93290 
Scotland. ___-__------------------ Shannon, Rivet .2. 22... 225. -ce g l USTAUIUS~ - - - --- 24310 
Seca Digs os eh Le ee oe Sey Oy) | Lge KE) ene ee oe eee AUN) NS 62250 
Ne ie aes mee asta ce Shantung Promontory ----- 283080 | Pays occ Se ee eae 
PEL SUR Se eee Sinub}' Cape...) eae 57720 
Sea of Azov sSharjahy 22-25 -------------- - 69120) Sinte, Mount 96220 
SS tan ee Soe eee Sak a Ie 83570)| opie) Mount eae 
Sea Wolfe I_-__--.--------------- Shaweishantl 83010 | Siquijor I----_-- eiers 90250 
Seacow Head She Shan Sir J. Brooke Point. -- 
Seahorse Point (Canada) __-__---- 4810 ShechE ee ee ; 
Seahorse Reef (Florida) __________ 12470 Sheikh al Abu I 
Seal I. (Nova Seotia) -_------___-- 9470 Sholasskiv Mave 
Seal Point (Nova Scotia) .....---- 8450 BY) MAY Senne aes 
Seal Rocks (Alaska) ___-_.-------- 18390 ppotbutne ee eee 
Nealiominocksssens foc. 2 aoe 19310 Bhepelsvsii Bigaees asso aoe 
SESESDOR6seee a ee ae 10320 Shepstone: Porta. .1l..50...s2 ee 
SER NOS een Se eee rn ee UgslONSheridans) Capomennaeea: an eee 
Sebhskir 42700 | Sheringham Point 
Eee a os ee Shetland Is 
eer Sage ae ae, need a ape a Is. ae Sjellands Revi:-.2...-22222.-2-2. 45490 
Seoohe della Meloria. 33020 | Shields. Dee aa 
Setcho dt Vada- 22-2 222225 4.-4ue oe Ne Road gee aa Pee eae Geter MOC All eee Beh ee ek oe 
Seguam I. (Aleutian Is.)___._._._ 19050 i ae et Bios. EOE Deity o onS e ee — 
ae Shikotan To. Bee ac 
. SSO Reis hae Eien eae ANS bal asi ee eee a adh ae aN es ean 1750 
sen heats a Shimai To. --—- i ee eee oe 
eim, 11e de_-_-____-----------_--- SRiMi7 es os se ee Zatcivc 70 on Gln aan 84280 
Shimo-kareki Shima-_.----------- SO Sms ives 
ee ae Be gaimen. <2 ee 40680 
Shimonoseki Kaiky6_----_----_-- 86010 Ginvgy ft = ee 40870 
2c eo ee eee ee Skellig Rocky. /020 ice ee 39030 
Shinnecock Inlet Skerries: ine sae ches races ee 37730 
Br. Sungei oe See ISKELDYiVOl C2 waa sec a= toe eee 37140 
Selasih, Nandjung 2-29-21? Shi cyan hbisaii ae = enene sere Skinari vAkrajes a ee 56010 
Scat Badudg. ©. Ship Harbor (Nova Scotia) _______ OL70N Sk pla ck 225-2 ee ee 17460 
Selat Durian 222 ==2 =o eee Ship I, (Mississippi) .___..-___._- PO7A0 NES KULGS eee on see eeesee se ee 56440 
Selat Riouw-—------—---------___- Ship Shoal (Louisiana) -_________- 13020)| Skjol dives 22 == seen eee eee pas 
Dela Aled an essen anaes ee é Shipunskiy, Mys__..__--__-__.-_ $4530) |(Skiinnass 22 se oh oe econ aon 
Selat-selat Gaspar______._-__--_-- Shipwreck Point___._--_--__-_--_ S200We okholar T 2.222282 eee Se pike 
Selatan, Tandjung Siirar tor cee ees eee ee 86360) |QOKOM Veer eee eae eee eee 0310 
SGIGIVAIE o2 Siasee eee sa ce aeS LeBeoe Shirakami-Saki.--.2..°) 2.120 2 E S550 SKODC]0S 2 sees oa see nee meet pas 
Semarang -_-------- Shiniva cakiow ses eeees meee S5QSOIIS RRA VCle- areas eee ee ee pee 
Semau, Pulau------ Shing 6-2 eee oe ee ee SG5501| WSKROO» owas so ckeee  eeeee pe 
Semibulans is 22-222 2=—=-=—--=-2-- Shoslssiates oes es ee ee 10520 | Skrova___-- Be ee ae 
Sembilangan -----_--_------_--___ Shoalwater, Cape.__-----------_- 17130 | Skrypleva, Ostrov_--------------- ev 
Sielial_OSitOVON = meee ae 0) |(Shoalwater Is. _. sls sues ss B20 NS BOS eee ew ase eee eee et 
Deeg al se=aaes === ===-—- == , Shokal’skogo, Ostrov_.-..-..----- 3050 Ae gee pooesee eee Sree res 
aC AE oe a ee re Seas ee 
ie a (Alaska) --------- Sep Shosei To. 222/222 Bien Rovskoeo, Myst S25 eee ect 
ertinell T__-_--_--_----------__ == Shroudmliaess Sletness \ see... ae ee ee 
Senyavin Is. (Caroline Is.)_------ 94920 | Shumagin Is_____- Slotningene=s 1. ote ee eens 40650 
Sept-Iles (Quebec). _---------__-- 7610 | Sialat Point_.-.-- Sletterhate: ii0.6:- ot. seem od 
Sept Iles, Les (France) ---_-----.- 48210 | Sibago I____------- Euare Bae. soceons Seen we eee sou 
DCLAMCOOR LE: cere oa eae ee) 71550 | Sibuyan Sea INGOs Sis ese ss 
Sérifos as Bet seta a HESA0G Mole Ye See ee eee Slits yPoint = - eee ee eee 17190 
Sen OMOLOn te oe ee ee ene 43150 | Sidero, Cape Slite =. Fae E et AO Smnes SO 41940 
Sermata, Pulau-pulau__--------_- 74820 Sidhero, Akra (Greece) ----------- 55930 Plea The. = Bae ee 37820 
pe ne rian oS ee 56340 | sidheros, Akra (Crete).....------- SIO] enh t (Cad aoe 
Sete Raa 59460 | Sidi Mogdoul.------------------- 61300 | Smith I. (Washington)_________- 17410 
Serrat, Cap (Tunisia) -_--_-_---_- S115 205 sage Maken eee ee ee eR 58660 Sinfokey1Canen names seemneencnn es 77120 
Serreta, Ponta da (Azores) ace as=, LOL Siorraulicoticwee Waban wee 62100 ~~ 41600 
Serutu, Pulau Sie L Cap 62130 Smygehuk__-.--_-_----._-_-=2--. 57080 
: ee eee OS Lee Vat Ore EEO ierra- Leone, Cape-_-------------- Sinvenad Renee he es 7 
PG REN Le a ee Siete ecad Osea aaa =a aes 90920 | Snake Cay, Bast___________-____- 14220 
Set -Navolok, Mys Sigate., Pulaa. genes a cree 72910 | g6 1D Yay ae er pay Sas 83350 
SIG C a) eae ere eee ne 59630 SochOngaD Gwe si oe 83360 
Signy I__-__---------------------- B49201(Sogictysloe-cne: sons seeenn at 93400 
5 i eee ee eee ees 57930 SOCOM ae ee ee 49300 
Sihanoukville Be ete ttle ce eee 
SPONTA A ye Rein es i pain pe Be 50240 | Sile Burnu------------ 


Ie Villles ieeaas ete om ote oe 50240 | Silleiro, Cabo 
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* i t 
Soderskar Spain, Port-of- Struga, R 
Sédra Salskar é Spanish Guinea Strumble Head 
Sédra Udde, dlands Spanish Sahara 

« = Spano, Akra 
Sohtksan Do 83 Spartel, Cap 
Sol, Ponta do (Cape Verde Is.) ---33120, ce tiono! Capo (Italy) 

3351 Spartivento, Capo (Sardinia) -- 

Spathi, Akra Ue eh Be te ~ 56230 
Spathi, Akra 


Solomon (Alaska) Spear, ‘Cape 

Solomon Is. (South Pacific Ocean). 92400 Spectacle I 

Sodlvesborg 1660] Spencer, Cape (Alaska) 

Somaemul] To Spencer, Cape (New Brunswick) - 

Somali Republic 64900, 65120] Spencer, Cape (Nerthwest Terri- 

Somaliland, French 65130, 65150] _ tories) -_--. - Sudan, Port 

Sombrero (Lesser Antilles) 3000| Spencer, Point (Alaska) Sudest, fle 

Sombrero Key (Florida) Spider I Sudhuroy 

i Spitsbergen, West-_- Sueste Point 

Split (Yugoslavia) Sepa, aah me we IE 66260 
Split, Cape (Nova Scotia) Suez Canal 58810, 66260, 66270 
Split Point (Australia) 10] Sugarloaf (New Zealand) __ 807 
Epodsbicré Sugarloaf I. (China) 


Solander I 
Solitary L., South__ 


S¢gnderborg S Sugarloaf Point (Australia) 
Sondre Stromfjord Spruce Cape. .- 2 Suigen Tan 
Spry Bay---- i 
Spurn Head - Sukhumiyskiy, Mys 
Srigina, Ile Sukkertoppen 
Staberhuk Sula, Pulau-pulau 
Stack, South d Sule Skerry 


Stamphani I __-_-_-_- 

Standiawe- 2222 -- 
Sori Do---- Stanley, Port 
S¢érkapp = Stanton, Kap_-- - 
Sorong, Tandjoeng Starbucks eee eae ees 93120 | Sumba (Indonesia) - 
Sorrell, Cape Start Point (England) 35300 | Sumbawa (Indonesia) 
Sorsogon ___-- g Start Point (Orkney Is.)___------ 36740 
Sorve Nina Stavanger 
Sosnovets, Ostrov 
Sotsuk6 Zaki 
Sottile, Punta Stei rt 7 Sunda Is., Lesser 

a Stenshuvud___ f Sunda Strait 

Stenskar : Sunderland 

Stephens I. (New Zealand) -_-_- 

Stephens, Port (Australia). _____. 77170 | Sundsvall 

Stephenville Pond (Newfound- Sungai Gerong 
South Africa, Republic of__ 63900, 64000 land Sungei Kedah Entrance 
South America, east coast _-_ 25000-28030 etti Sungei Pahang 
South America, west coast. 29000-30550 i Sungei Selangor 
South Atlantic, Islands of the__-_ 33900 | Stewart I Sunnbour 
South Bishop 37810 | Stilo (Poland) a Suno Saki 
South Brother 72410 | Stilo, Capo (Italy) Suqutra 
South Caicos 21150 | Stinking I Str (Lebanon) 
South Carolina 12000 | Stockhoim_--- Sur, Point (California) 
South Foreland - 35570 | Stockton Sur-Sari, Ostrov 
South Georgia I_- 34100 | Stoer, Point of ‘ 
South I --- 80000 i 

71560 
South Negril Point 21850 
South Orkney Is 34300 
12910 


Stor Jussar6 


Stora Fjaderagg - 
South Shetland Is Stera Karlsd = 


South Solitary I rbadan 
South Stack etorhordit 
South-West Africa___- Storholmen 
South Wolf I Storjungfrun 
Southampton (England) ___-_ Storskjeer 
Southampton I. (Canada) Stralsund 
Southeast Farallon I- e Stratford Point 
Southeast Promontory_ Svartenhuk 
Southsea Castle Svartklubben 
et Head (New Bruns- Sveagruva 
WICK be "4 
Southwest Pass ississippi Nomis 


Svalvogar 


Southwest Point (Anticosti I.) Ss 0) 

ithwest it >) ait Svenska Hogarna 
Eo ors Gavan Strombolicchio, Isolotto Sverdrup, Ostrov 3070 
Soaailie gto gies : Strommingsbadan Sveti Andrija, Ostrvo____________ 55690 
Br cctv hereon Stromo I Sveti Ivan na Puéini, Hrid 
Bieiiis east coask« 2. Strémstad Sv eti Ivan, ee 


Spain, north coast___ Sb enades 
Spain; southicdast-2. 00s ene” 50200 | Stroomen Kaap 


Svobodnyy, IVS. 2S) eee eee 84290 
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Index 
0. 

Rrmentulont 25 0. oe Ae et 1790 
Svyatoy Nos, Mys-_..-.---- item 
Swakopmund! = 2 eee 63810 
Swallow Head (Aleutian Is.)_____ 19070 
Swallowtail (New Brunswick)___ 9910 
Swan I. (Tasmania) -.__.-_.______ 79020 
Swan Is. (Caribbean Sea)________ 22100 


PICANSOR if Be ce So Le 
PUEAROW fe see eee 
BBCONT © 2 oak 2. eee a ee 
Sweeper Cove 
Swettenham, Port. __..........-. 
Swilkie Point 
Bwine@niupee... =.= 


BAUER O) 5 ieee a ek ee ee 
Sydhradalur 
Sydney (Australia) -......._______ 
Sydney (Cape Breton I.)_-______- 
SIVUEDTOMON.. cease 
Shr || ae eee cee st she 


Syurkum, My 
JERS ee ee Sees 


Ta-lien 


Mabarka,(bunisia)-—.__..- ase 
fPabitenes.— +c -. ne eS 
Tablas, Cabo (Chile) 
Tablas I. (Philippine Is.) ______-_- 89760 
Table Bay (Republic of South 


id Te? ee ReaD AN aha" 63960 
Table Bluff (California) -___._____ 16860 
Table Cape (Tasman.a) -__---___- 79070 
Table Head (Quebec) __--_--_-___- 7530 
Table I. (Andaman Is.) . ---..-= 70610 
Nabostilinn iSlae ste ee 15080 
PUA EMU ne poe 73940 
ire he su NAN ee Se eee o 82990 
acking Polls). 52.2 2cco em ce- 77140 
PEACIG DIAS ose ona axe nia 90130 
MU QCOIN A = woe aces «aaa eee 17330 
Meedons Gane. os 83340 
C7) 6: OLD 0 a ps 83320 
SRETOROKC RO so =) on 2 coe ee oo 83460 
IRASOU RE OLDGO: emote ek 62310 
Sera ail (elle eee ails See alae: 91160 
Tagliamento, Punta del_________- 55350 
PAGO SP ORGS. Jess se ae 90280 
Tagomago, Isla de.- 51920 
Pagid Steen coe eee aks 89120 
RAR US tebVGr A oes 50040 
Mahith, He. 22-2. =. 93420, 93430 
wha-hsing-tsan) Yen 222 522-255=-2= 82410 
PE SARIEIS oS ce S82 so ec Basa 75410 
WMMSGUNS o-oo a> a= oe a ee eS 82610 
WararOd FRCAGs sams 2. = She seep ee 80150 
TMQ ac seat aes ees 89530 
PNAINATON, A KYA o= c=. 22a 56200 
MOPACNUC A. oo: oo cube nesenasee 
IBARGOAKO 3 oe Sees 
T’ai-tung_- 

PPAIWANLS So econ Bee os RES 
Tajer, Port 

Make Rewataje-.2--.--2-<s2-.-=== 
TREKAIM ASU Se oo on 86060 
Ra ONO Re So: 2222 EES 82660 
akapeve. 225222... ==. 93330 
Takashima Misaki 87390 
Ie a (eee oF es See 
DAR CUON Onte ene ae Seen e on sne ee 85670 
TaARNONS NING. < L652 ~ anno na nene= = 43420 
akong Ketjiie=sss-222— 72210 
PRO ROUACIIEE Hemet necks Sen 5 ee 62450 


INDEX 


RINT ec ee 


Taluban River- 
Tamandaré. ..-....--.-- 

Maman Rivers ecole aot eee 
Bieutate Wh aoc op = see eee 
Tamatave. St eS ahs Rott eee 
RAMOS: Aki: <ae USI ee ee 
Tamerabel, Ensenada de 


“POMpiCOse = fe as eases 

Tampurung, Pulau 

Tan-shui Ho-k’ou__ 

‘Ranamo; Puertog 2-4-4522 

Tanb-e Bozorg, Jazireh-ye_______- 

Tandjoeng, Tandjung, Tanjong 
(Cape, Point). (See proper 
name.) 

Tandjung, Tandjoeng, Tanjong 
(Cape, Point). (See proper 
name.) 

eran GINGA. = 86 eh A eke 

- Tandjungpriok 

Tanega Shima____--___-_- 

MANO RRAT 22. Se et ee 

MEGS Os 2 ts sae Ss at = 


Tanimbar, Pulau-pulau_-_--______ 
amo, Pointe. . 05.225 <7 ash oe 
Tanjong, Tandjoeng, Tandjung 
(Cape, Point). (See proper 
name.) 
eiLanione Manttt. ..222---. 244522 
MRankar 94-27 on oe a so 
Tanntrah, Ra’s at 2 
MieGon (Strait. =<: <=. Geers 
Tan-shui Ho-k’ou_---------- 
hansupiarbor a3 = eau 2 
any: Wely oe 
PRADO RERAN == so dee as. 8 eae 
Maphao Nol}. Ko. 28s 2-- acess 
Maia, isla. 252. -3= 2-5. ake 
Tappi Saki_ 
Tarabulus____ 
Tarakan _-_-- 
Taran, Mys---- 


Markhan, Cape. c- == 24 eee oe 
Warkhankut,MyS 220-2. 22206 = 
Sein Ose tee eee Uo eee ak 
aIrOP ONG... a3. Sa eae ees 
Warsi: Jevirat.---- - 2-5 2-2- = 


MRO STION yes oo eee oa eae eee 
MhaSsMamia ss. seo 

Pataian [2 s..<-= 

WMateishi Saki! - 2+ =. 2 ae ee 
PL AMOV AIG Ln ace eaee octet ace 
(baghone) POM secs == coe aoe ee 
PRACOOSH Ls ow a el ee 
Mayolara, ISOs a=. ne seen 
PSO te ea ore Po a ee 
Tawan Tok, Ko 
Ta-wang-chia Tao-_-_- 
RaW AUS. 362525 De 


Tekirdag 


mMelichentVeseccs eee 
MOK: Agti coe. ae epee oe ee 
Welak Bone... ees oe 
melok Malte. 2 ee 
Teluk Sinabang 
Telukbetung_--_-_____- 


Temang, Pulau 
Temerosa, Ponta 
Tendra Point--__ 
Mendrovski'y we... ooo een 
Tenedos I 
BPOnCHIC..o2- 823. oot 

IRENOS CAD a none ee 
Tenggaroh, Tanjong--_----- 
Mengeol, Pulauc.. 2. =a 
Weng-lot Cnisd_...-.-.- 2 S-2e eee 
Menuholman <2 2... ssee eee 
‘Meno, Puntaide_ ...--- 2524 


Terceira 
Meriberskiy, IMyS-...2-ss--) eee 
MermMeiZenbess ss ss52_ ee 
Terpeniya, Mys-_-_----------- 
MenreINegre: aa. 22-25-32 See ee 
Mermrineston- =s2< - = 2. oe ns = ee 
Territories, Northwest - - --------- 
Tersehetling..--..-.2-- 2222-2202. 
Mesoro;islasegce= =. = Ses ue 
MestasiCapo- c.f. = sass >. 
Testigo Grande, Isla_------ 


Thailand, east coast_-_-------- 
Thailand, west coast. __---------- 
Thames: (New Zealand) 


Mhank God Harbors o22s8)2o— 

The —. (See proper name.) 
Thessalon{ki 

“ithewenards-- S52 fe 22 ae ae esac 

AN Clty: aes ee Bey Saag er ys 56360 
Three Hummock T_- ..25._.-2--.- 79090 
'Bhree’ Points, Capes... 22. ---2-— 62430 
®hnle\(Greenland)22-.5 so.-ee-- 1110 
Thule I. (South Sandwich Is.) --_ 34220 
Thybordén 46550 
Micgoudletss23. 3 89820 
WioniiPak oc nc cece se gene saes 82030 
Tien Sha, Presqu’jle de__-_------- 81700 
ien-palos 2... 22oc. - sn Sateee sae 82030 
Mierta; Bomba, slates seen 25030 
MDignOZ ON -- eee eee 
Tigres, Bafa dos 

wDikikérasukyl-< 3 ees J ee. so oe ee 
Tikus, Pulau (Malaya) - --------- 71220 
Tikus, Pulau (Sumatra) ---------- 72980 
Millamook Rock: .----=-22-2-22--- 16970 
AMMAN sou one oe oe eae 80080 
TRimbus; Una s 32252 <2 es 64410 
Timmendorfss2.-2* 2-8-4252 -=- 44470 
ANN Of Seen 3 tee a ee re 74700 
WP wRaS Ot: 5 2.- ous. tae ae 58850 
Pinaceae Points .—-. cn as- sees 90470 
TT) Cc en i ee ie 94860 
Mino; Isola dele. - = == ea aa 53400 
AMMNhos0;. Cabo 22_ =. ss eee 51220 
Mipara Reefs st: 22. a= = ane eeere 77980 
pasa meen 2 re ee aes 59690 
Apaza:2 on nr pa eae at a 59690 
AD ipinitl eos =, Se oe ae 80700 
UDitanyan Sees nee On eses =e soca 52660 
Miumipan Heads sce. ne aoe sees 37010 
SERV ON ae aerse see set aos Soo 42140 
(Melaka Pulau. esses oe tee 73220 
Tjikoneng, Tandjung-.------------ 73520 
ANPETIAD cee bee oo 2 at on. eB maauyleoe 
MLO DON ae sas snc cn cen eseeleseL os 
Miukwh- Banding .-..----.---- 22 


Tjukuh Belimbing 
VW TNS Se, Saye pee eRe nee 
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Index 
No. 

er a/ is 23900 
SES ala tel RN RET es 95120 
EMobntiClionae wen aee as eee seen 58920 
URGCO pI ase een eee eee: 29930 
Mogheadue Ont. sas ae ee 36440 
ModoiSakie ee. oeee ee eae 85260 
Todos. Santos; Isla_.--...<.------= 16039 
Toenda Wilander sl. ses sees 73600 
UROGO ae nee eee ee nee 62500 
Moi Wlisakii 2) Jose eee ae eee 86210 
INGROIAGL LS 62 ae e ee as eee 94100 
Mokuyeina senae son oee 85980 
NOK Oso eae sy ee = 85370 
Molbukiitnseceee ee ee 43200 
Tolstik, Mys ee ee ae 2840 
MOMMIG 32ee ne a eee re 86530 
Momil Harbor 22. <ul se -<22e 94950 
Tomintiho0sd 22 -e ae. eee 75540 
Momilee Head 22.2. 28 2-2 a= 9160 
Momozashinias2s ss saaaenne 85820 
MONSIG: - cscs eee se eee 13490 
AMG \a¥e UES Se eee Ae 70350 
Ponga eee. 2s ee 93700 
MONZarevaas = —2 = 
Mongata pues ssae se 
Tonggyéngnydlbi Do-_-- 
MonkiiC apes: 2-2-5" a2 eee 
TOnning = eee oe ee eee 
INONS DOLE ss! 2. o- Sess se See 
Topo: Porta dow... .2.-o- eae anee 31500 
opocalinay, Fintea 2. 2-2 20s-== 
Toporkova, Ostrov...-...-2.----- 
Toppershoedje _ ----- 


Tor (Egypt) - 
Tor Bay (Nova Scotia) 
Tor Ness (Scotland) ....---------- q 
Torbjérnskjeer ______-_- 
Tordenskjold, Kap-_- 
OTEK OV. vortscee-- ce 
MOLE RULE sees a= 
Tori Shima__ -- 
Torigakubi Saki___ 


Morifians, Cabo ee ee 

Tormentine Harbor, Cape-----_-__- 8120 
WOrMios eee re ees ees 42610 
Taro Points 73 oS. alee eae ee 14730 
Oro: Punta sae ee oe eee 14720 
Torre de Hercules.___-__--_--__-- 49730 
Torrecillas, Morro de las_________ 29510 
choresy CAab0ide i ae eee eee 49610 


Torrox, Punta de__- 
Torshavn__-_- 
CNOTSVAgeeeee =o 
Monrtola dies sa5 os 
Tortosa, Cabo____- 
Tortuga (Haiti) 
Tortuga, La (Venezuela)_.._______ 
Tortuga, Punta (Chile)__________ 


Tosca, Punta______- 
Toshimoe_.._---___. 
Tossa, Cabo de.____- 
Toston, Punta de 


Toulinguet (Newfoundland) - 6460 
Toulinguet, Pointe du (France) _. 48450 
Toulon 52610 


Tourgueness, Rass____ 
Tower de Hercules 
Down, Cape. 
Townsend, Port___ 

Townsville 


ARYA Z OT eet leis ale tae ean ae 

Mracadigash Point_)22... 7860 

“rele Noses eae 46270 
RON Ges = oa ee eee ee 

sbratalean Cato aan een enemnnne 50500 

shraleees i}. .crses 

Tramandaf._______ 

‘Tranekeer 


Trang, Tanjong __ 
randy sverice an 
Tranquebar 
Trapani. 


INDEX 
Index 
No. 

Trav em lindé S222 o eee 44500 
Tre, le: 2 see Ae ae ere ee 81530 
Tree indonesia) s=-ee-s. aes 72200 
Tree Point (Alaska) 2------==-2=- 18110 
Tirekronet.. 2.2222 S.2oescaceeee= 45380 
MreldeiNees nae =a ee eas 46270 
Mrelishord2<. 0-204 Seon eee 41590 
Trengganu; Kuala 322 --25s-2=— 81060 
MrepaSse Vacs = sa asadssoeene 6820 
MREDOn Go eee ee eee eee 47800 
Tres Foreas, Cabo de------ 2 
Tres: Puntas, Cabo... --s-=.-2-25— 
TT CS RC VCS. Ger amen er 
Trevose Head... wassnce-- anes 


Triagoz, Plateau des----- 
Triangulo Oeste Arrecife_ 
Trieste_ ~ 2+ 5------------- 222 ------ 
Trimeson, Akra 
Mrincomalees Sasso s—= 

Trinidad...- 2-22 4e- 23uets oes eee 
Trinidad Head (California) _____- 
Trinidade, Ilha de (South Atlantic 


Tripoli (Libya) ____ 
Tristan I 
pinVand rim Gee 5s ee 
DroiseRivieres. 2. =. 22s. 
SRVOMSOu 2s ke Ce Pane 
Mrondbheimes=s2 ose eee 
Troubridge Shoal 
“Rrouville: 2: sc eee eee 


Prukclse lessee 

‘Dryon Cape 2s... ee eee 
Ts’ang-chou 
Msinei@haulescssa- = ee eee 
Using hao. seeeeas Sea ee 
MCsuken Jina. S22 se =e ee 
Mstino; Shimate-.=22-- 252 - eee 
MNsurikake;Zakicc = 208-25 aes 
eee Fee ERO ee Dee ee 


Revo -Newoloie, Miyse ose 
Tuahina Point 


abualslles: = Seen eee 
Tuguan, Pulau (Celebes) 
Tuguan, Pulau (Sumatra) 
Tuktoyatuk 
Tulear 


Tumba, Ponta de 
Tumbes, Punta 
DUA tee eee ee 
Muna se untasese se ane 

Tunda, Pulau- 
Tung-chi Hsii 


Tung-t’ing Shan 
Tung-yin Shan_. 


Tec ae Hsu 
Ating Kuen lee ee ene 
Tung-t’ing Shan 
cane -yin Shan 


6330 
56800, 57700, 58400 
Purkus c2 sos 2 es Se 42910 


Turlo, Cape 
Mim Point mausenennes 
Turnabout Is 


Turnberry Point 
Murmenie.Caysesc=-= === eee= 
Tuskar PROCK===e== = Por tes = 


Mi vingshjergis- 52s a ss eee ee 
Mwillingsten]==---2-=2--45-aee 
Two Cays, N 

Tybee I 


WindulPoln teas sae hee at 
Wega Sits ren ees ae 
Ungay Point 
IG Gi ee 7 Sree Sens aN 
Unimales 23 eee St ee 
inion tlses eos eee ee eee 
United Arab Republic___________ 58800, 
66210, 66220, 66260, 6270 
USSR, east coast--=-- == —=- 83900, 84400 
USSR northicoastas =. see 2600 
WSS, South COastea == see. ae 57300 
USSR, west coast_-_._----- 43100, 43900 
UnstiNorthaeees esse ere eee 36850 
Uomo Morto, Punta-_-_-_---.------ 54310 
Upernivik 
TE POMS eet. 242 oe 2 eee eee 
Wire re as sss oes eae ee 
Urakawa Ko 
(Wirariia Pee en ane 2m he ee 
Ursholmarna 
Uru Sakae se ee eee 
Unususyes---= 
Urup, Ostrov 84760 
Uruppu T6 84760 
Useful Islet 96100 
Usha terete Ske ee ee 48300 
(Wsinishes ee2s 25-2 eee 37060 
Ust’-Bol’sheretsk __ 84480 
Ust’-Kamchatsk 84550 
lUsticanIsolatd? See ease eee 54300 
Uinapenia 
CKlIpPOIMas 2... eee 
Witoh <n ee eee 
Wisiva ee ee eee tS 
Wtyien <2 arc ee 
Uyak, Cape 
WEVA Se hg ac ee 
Weasel airs. > 7 Je eee 
Vache, Ile a 
Wada Secchedinsse.. seen euenee 
Wadercbods =: = ae 41340 
Wado; Capo dines sesa ae ee 53340 
ads 6 eS eee ea 8S 2 40030 
WERE GY. cco one Se we ee ee 40320 
WarnoyPuntasss econo ene 53380 
MahselUBay= 22-5 =e 20: see 96560 
Waindlotecs5.2 eee 43330 
NakGlapudies.s2 seen eee aie 70480 
Walassaarls=2 Sac ee eee 42690 
Waldezee tee. 5 oe eee 18330 
WGlCIV a= ees oo oe ee 29440 
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Valencia (Spain) ___ 7 ing Wedge I. (Australia) 
Valencia I. (Ireland) 39020} Vire Wedge I. (Nova Scotia) 
_-- 16690] Vi S ae Wednesday I 
Valletta é 59220] Virgi 22900 | Wei-chou Tao__- 
Valparaiso_ __ x 29770] Virginia__ ) 8 Wei-hai-wei 
Valsoérarne___ 42690] Vi EVOe cos Welles Harbor 
Vancouver (British Columbia)___ 17810] Visékhapatnam Wellington 
Vancouver (Washington) 17040] Visayan Sea__ Welmaduwa I 
Vancouver I. (British Columbia). 17600} Visby- 
Vanua Levu_-_- 93950] Vita, Puerto 
41430 | Viti 7 
55990 
40040] Vitoria, Ilha da____ 
81550] Vizagapatam 
57150 | Vladivostok __ A 
41020 | Vlakke Hoek West Point (Anticosti I.)_....___. 
z 42710] Vlaming Head _ West Point (Prince Edward 1.)__ 8250 
Vasil’yeva, Mys 84730| Vlieland__ West Point (Tasmania) 79300 
Vasterv ik 42010 Vlissingen- Wiest, Quoddy; Headbaes== === sae 10240 
54160| V Wiest:Spitsberzene a a= >see 
93730] Vogel, Cape___- pester bev Sand 
3020} Vl 
45600 | Volovica, Rt 
46010} Vordingborg f Westernport (Australia) ___ 
Voronov, Mys Westhoofd 
Vostochnyy Westkapelle 
Vejsnes Nakke stok ( Westport (Ireland) 
Vela, Cabo de la___ oe Kaloyéri.___ Westport (New Zealand) 
Veli Rat___ Vrakhos Tourlos Whaleback Reef 
Vella Lavella___- Vrangelya, Ostrov Whangarei 
Vtoroy Kuril’ a) Proliv Whangaroa -__-- 
Vendres, Port- Vuleano, Isola 
Venétiko_ 


Whirlpool Point_- 
: Whitby 
ve Vykhodnoy, Mys White Head I 
Vengurla Rocks VUADATS fee ee ee ee White Point (Cape Breton I.)___- 


Wada Misaki____ White Point (Labrador) 
Ventspils Waifs, The White Rock (Australia) 
Venus, Pointe Waigeo. - White Rock (Malaya) 
Ver, Pointe de 39 | Wailangilala_____ Wihitehnavyenar ase! ssa econ 
: pen Whitehead 
Tarn ainwright Whittier 
Veraval__ aie ; 
Verde Cap (Senegal) -_- __ Waipapa Point Wihittle;: Capem cerca eee a eee 
Verde, Cayo (Cuba) Wajabula Wickham, Cape. 
Verde, Isla (Mexico) Wakamatsu 
Verde I. (Philippine Is.) ___ Wakayama 
Verde, Point (Newfoundland) ____ he 2 
Vernon I., East Wakefield. Wilhelmina Bay 
Vert, Cap (Senegal) Wakeham Bay Wilhelmshaven 
Verte, Baie (Newfoundland) Wakkanai_ Willapa Bay 
4 Walcott, Port Willemstad 
Vesteralen WialeasSelati = <2 Mares s-22 8 a 
Vestfold Hills 37700, 37930-37960 
Vestmanna (Faeroe Is.) __-------- 74 
Vestmannaeyjar (Iceland) Walvisbaai Willoughby, Cape 
Vestspitsbergen Wan-jen-t’ui Pi Wilmington (California) ____ 
Viborg : Wan-shan Ch’iin-tao Wilmington (Delaware) ______.__- 11550 
Vicente, Point -_- Wilmington (North Carolina)-_-_ 11980 
Wilson Promontory 


Veracruz_ 


Victor Harbor 
Victoria (British Columbia) 
Victoria (North Borneo) Wangiwangi, Pulau 
Victoria (Seychelles Group) Wan-jen-t’ui Pi___-- 
Victoria 1. (Northwest Territories) Bs Wan-shan Ch’ iin-tao 
Viejo Francés, Cabo----_- Ward Hunt I ¢ Wolf I., South (New Brunswick) - 
Vieques, Isla de Wardang I Wolf Rock (England) 
Vierge, esa Warden Head_. Wollongong 
Wardlaw, Kap f NOMEN SL ary a eee eee S540) 
Warnemtinde Wonsan Hang 
Warrnambool 77630 | Wood 1. (Maine) 1 
Washington_-__------ 17020, 17040, 17100 | Wood Is. (Prince Edward I. NN Seah: 
Vik Washington (District of Colum- Woodman Point 
Wilatdore onl0o- 2 ae 31820 bia). = 010 | Woods Hole 
Vila Real de Santo Anténio Washington, Cape (Fiji). -_-_-. Woody I 
Vil’cheka, Ostrov- --- Washington I. (North Pacific Woolwich 


Wateh Hill Point__-.----------.- 11070)} Wrangel I 
Watcher, North (Sumatra) Wrangell 
Villano, Cabo Watcher I., North (Celebes) - - - -- Wrath, Cape___- 
Villanueva y Geltra WWistentondka =e sa- sees Jaen 38310 | Wu-ch’iu Hsii___- 


Villefranche Watling I 
Wauraltee I 


Villagarcia___ 
Village Cove 
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Xcalakos hp ren ee ee a Tamberi, Rivers 5 eee 64410 
Xicalango, Punta é Tamboanga: 2 90510 
Wakishiri Jima so. 2-252 Tanddifko- 2 2eo.-¢ 5 sl ase ana 47380 
Zannone, LS0la aeesee ae 53880 
Zen Darn es] ae 64700, 64730 
Zapotitian, Punta-.--- == ===. === 13470 
; ae Eee eae Z hi; Rasi. e+. ee 58970 
Yalu River Entrance-.----------- S831 0) | MV Gtadiaree <5: eee 2h, Les 41610 Zou Rae a7 eee el awe 69330 
WangeshiriiShims 22 55a 87420] Ytre M¢kkalasset-_-___-_---------- 41120 | Gavodoskd Tees nee se ee ee 34210 
NGG ee eee ee Wititerenindt ses 2 eee 42750 Zavora, 2 Ontass- s.r 64350 
Yaquina Head- Nitterholimen:+ oes ssc a eee 40500 | Zav’yalova, Ostrov__------------- 84460 
Eda ee ‘Viterdyane: — tee eet 2 ee 40820 Zea. A eee 
Ver oe Nic ee Yittre Tistlarna__--=--_-= 41410 | Zeebrugge-_-------. 
ci epee! Senipxibire Vannskir. 2) sls enue 42460 | Zeegat van Texel 
PE eens oa ct Ss nk oan at ee eee 81999 | Zemlya Frantsa-losifa__----..---- 2870 
Senger idee eo Gee vanes Yii-weng Tao_________----------- 82740 | Zenobia_------------------------- 66250 
Yenikale, Mys. Yugorskiy Shar, Proliv......._..- 3010 | Zhdanov_-----------------.------ 57540 
Yen-t’ai. Yugoslavia 55400 | Zhelaniya, Mys__---------------- 2940 
Megs cc nea meni ae Yukon Territory_.._.....- 3309 | Zimmegorskiy, Mys---.-------_-- 2800 
WerogorbosyAkra sss sees 55980 | vis tin x 31909 | Zolotoy, Mys-------------------- 84040 
NO RN Eo 57020 | vij-weng Tao... _.._.._.. 82740 | Z0rue, Raz..-..------------------ ik 
Melt ylle: die esas eee eee 48920 | yuzhno-Kuril’sk ZOUEN Sy) AKG came a ee ee 56270 
Yevpatoriyskiy, Mys--__---.---- OTISU Zadar. ee sears Zuara 
Yin-k’uo-kou Lieh-tao______---__- 82900 | Za‘faranah, Ra’s____ Zub, Rt 
Ying-k’ou $31/70)|;Zafarin Is) 2-22 Zubair Is 
Yithion------------ Zafferano, Capo Zwaantjes Reef 
Woxkan’ gas. = 922.228. 2 ea aes Zakinthossees 4-2 een ae eee 


APPENDIX T 
EXTRACTS FROM TIDE TABLES 


NEW YORK (The Battery), N.Y., 1958 


Times and Heights of High and Low Waters 


Day~ Time Ht. 


MARCH 


Ht. Day Time Ht. | Day Time Ht. 


FEBRUARY 


Day Time 


Day Time Ht. 


JANUARY 


Ht. 


Day Time 


1200 is noon. 
Heights are reckoned from the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean low water. 


0000 is midnight. 


Time meridian 75° W. 
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1130 APPENDIX T: EXTRACTS FROM TIDE TABLES 
TABLE 2.—TIDAL DIFFERENCES AND OTHER CONSTANTS 
POSITION DIFFERENCES RANGES re 
ean 
Not Time Height Tide 
No. Sprin Level 
Lat: | Long, Pogygn. |. Low ,|Hlieh | Lowi 
water water water | water 
ir T° 7[o , ho om. [ h. om. y feet feet feet feet feet 
NEw YorkK—Continued on SANDY HOOK, p. 70 
Long Island, South Side—Continued N Ww Time meridian, 76° W. 
Hempstead Bay 
1501 Deep Creek Meadow.....-- ---------- 40 36| 73 32] +1 02} +1 08 i 52 - 52 Ee; a ne 
1503 @Greensisland 5-0) = eee 49 37 | 73 30 +1 22 +1 29 ihe 41 foe 41 ; s a 3 - ‘i 
1505 Cubaclsland: teste ee een ee 49. 87-73, 3] 41,08: | +1 20) 0 0.20 oe 2. ae a 
1507 Bellmore, Bellmore Creek...__ _------ 40 40} 73 319 +1 20] +1 56 0. 43 0. 43 2.0 : aS 
1509 Neds: Creeks. 2 ee eae oe see eee 40 37 | 73 33 +0 +0 52 —1.9 0.0 2.7 3.3 1. 
1511 Rreeport; Crecku meme se 4 ae ee 40 38 | 73 34f +0 34) +0 27) —1.5 0.0 3.1 3.8 1.5 
1513 Freeport, Baldwin Bay.-.._--- Pe aepe 40 38|73 35] +0 38| +0 53] —1.6 0.0 3.0 3.6 1.5 
1515 Long Beache!s een ee see we 40 36| 73 3e] +0 19 0 00| —0.7 0.0 3.9 4.7 1.9 
1517 | Long Beach, outer coast..__.______- PrP eae 8 40 35} 73 39f —O 29} —O 35; —0.1 0.0 4.5 5.4 2.2 
Hempstead Bay—Continued 
1519 Bast Rockawavaeees ae ee 40 38173 40f +0 42] +0 45| —0.7 0.0 3.9 4.7 1.9 
1521 Woodmere, Brosewere Bay...... . ...| 40 37|73 42} +0 35| +0 48] —0.7 0.0 3.9 aN 1.9 
1523)/l) East Rockaway Inlet== -.- 222" -252--- soe 40 36|73 44 —0 06 —0O 16 —0.5 0.0 4.1 5.0 2.0 
Jamaica Pay 
1525 Plumb Beach Channel._--..------ --- 40° (35:) 730 SS +0 03 —0 05 +0.3 0.0 4.9 5.9 2.4 
1527 Barren Island, Rockaway Inlet-- ---- 40 35 | 73 53 0 00 —0 06 +0. 4 0.0 5.0 6.0 2.5 
1529 Beach Channel (bridge).._-_----.- .--- 40 35 |73 49 +0 38 +0 22 +0. 5 0.0 5.1 6.2 2.5 
1531 IMiotts  Basina= 22st: oes eee eee 40 37 | 73 46 +0 40 +0 46 +0.8 0.0 5.4 6.5 207 
1533 Norton Point, Head of Bay----_-----. 40 38 | 73 45 +0 39 +0 43 +0. 8 0.0 5.4 6.5 PAU 
1535 New York International Airport--_-- 40 37 | 73 47 +0 26 +0 43 +0.7 0.0 5.3 6.4 2:6) 
1537 Grassy-Bay (bridge)s 2s es 40 39 | 73 50 +0 44 +0 45 +0.6 0.0 5. 2 6.3 2.6 
1539 C@anarsiezecs aa ce er eee ae ee een 40 8: [ion od +0 2 +0 06 +0.6 0.0 5.2 6.3 2.6 
1541 IM Basins. 22 case a= eee ers 2 ee 40 37|73 55§ +0 20; +0 02] +40.6 0.0 5.2 6.3 2. 6, 
NEw YORK AND NEw JERSEY 
New York Harbor 
1343)| Coney Islatd 5 ss-6 seo -2 ee e 40 34 | 73 59 —0 03 —0 19 +0.1 0.0 4.7 5.7 2.3 
1545 | Norton Point, Gravesend Bay-____.____- 40 35 | 74 —0 03 +0 01 +0.1 0.0 4.7 Laid 2.3 
1547 | Fort Wadsworth, The Narrows. ---------- 40 36 | 74 03 +0 02 +0 12 —0.3 0.0 4.3 5.2 PA 
1549 | Fort Hamilton, The Narrows----_.--_---- 40 37 | 74 02 +0 03 +0 05 +0.1 0.0 4.7 5.7 2.3 
on NEW YORK, p. 62 
LSOLR BAY RCC os ee ee ee 40 38 | 74 02 —-0 “4 —) 2 +0.2 0.0 4.6 5.5 2.3 
1553 | St. George, Staten Island______._._._..__-- 40 39] 74 04 =0 21 —0 18 +0.1 0.0 4.5 5.4 2.2 
1555 | Bayonne, New Jersey... --- ------------- 40 41 | 74 06 —0 19 —0 08 +0.1 0.0 4.5 5.4 2.2 
LSSTi \GOWaBUs Bay: -- <74-- 3 2ce eee ee ee 40 40) 74 O1 —0 19 —= (1S) 0.0 0.0 4.4 5.3 2.2 
1550" |) Governors Island:2 =) -- + 26-544.) oe -| 40 42] 74 O1 —0 i} —0 06! 0.0 0.0 4.4 5.3 2.2 
1561 | New York (The Battery).._..... ___._-. 40 42 | 74 01 Daily predictions 4.4 5.3 2.2 
Hudson Rivert 
1563 | Jersey City, Pa. RR. Ferry, N.J__...___-- 40 43 | 74 02% +0 07] +0 07 0.0 0.0 4.4 5.3 ane 
1565 | New York, Desbrosses Street_....... . __- 40 43 | 74 01 +0 10} +0 10 0.0 0.0 4.4 5.3 2.2 
1567 | New York, Chelsea Docks_____.._..__.- -| 40 45 | 74 O1 +0 17} +0 16] -0.1 0.0 4.3 5.2 201 
1569 | Hoboken, Castle Point, N. J... .....____-. 40 45 | 74 01 Siren WA +0 16 —=(), 1 0.0 4.3 5.2 241 
1571 | Weehawken, Days Point, N.J____.__._._- 40 46] 74 Ol +0 24 +0 23 —0.2 0.0 4.2 5.0 2.1 
1573 | New York, Union Stock Yards.__.___.___- 40 47 | 74 OOF +f 27 +0 26 — One 0.0 4.2 5.0 pial 
1575 | New York, 130th Street.._......... ..__.. 40 49 |} 73 589 +0 37] +0 35 —0.4 0.0 4.0 4.8 2.0 
1577 | George Washington Bridge.... _________- 40 51 | 73 57 +0 46 +0 43 =0..6 0.0 3.9 4.6 1.9 
1579 | Spuyten Duyvil, West of RR. bridge.__..] 40 53 | 73 56% +0 58 +0 53 —0.6 0.0 3.8 4.5 1.9 
1581"}o Von kerss5.27 26. 2 9s ee ee 40 56 | 73 54 +1 09; +1 #10 —0.7 0.0 3.7 4.4 1.8 
15835|, Dobbs;Rerrys- eae ae ee eee 41 01] 73 88 +1 29 +1 40 —= 120 0.0 3.4 4.0 1.7 
L585|sTarrytown@---2 eee ae eee ee 41 05 | 73 529 +1 45] +1 54 152 0.0 3.2 3.7 1.6 
*Ratio. 


tValues for the Hudson River above George Washington Bridge are based u 


the fresh-water discharge is a minimum, 


pon averages for the six months May to October, when 
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TABLE 3.—HEIGHT OF TIDE AT ANY TIME 
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Obtain from the predictions the high water and low water, one of which is before and the other 
after the time for which the height is required. The difference between the times of occurrence of 
these tides is the duration of rise or fall, and the difference between their heights is the range of tide 
for the above table. Find the difference between the nearest high or low water and the time for 
which the height is required. : j 

Enter the table with the duration of rise or fall, printed in heavy-faced type, which most nearly 
agrees with tue actual value, and on that horizontal line find the time from the nearest high or low 
water which agrees most nearly with the corresponding actual difference. The correction sought is 
in the column directly below, on the line with the range of tide. 

When the nearest tide is high water, subtract the correction. 

When the nearest tide is low water, add the correction. 
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APPENDIX U 
EXTRACTS FROM TIDAL CURRENT TABLES 


THE NARROWS, NEW YORK HARBOR, N. Y., 1958 


160° true. 


e -—ebb, direction 


340° true. 


f — flood, direction 
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Time meridian 75 


1200 is noon. 


0000 is midnight. 


W. 
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TABLE 2.—CURRENT DIFFERENCES AND OTHER CONSTANTS 


MAXIMUM CURRENT 
POSITION TIME DIF- VELOCITY 1 : 
FERENCES RATIOS 
No. PLACE Flood Ebb 
Maxi- | Maxi-| Maxi-] Direc-| Aver- | Direc-| Aver- 
Lat. Long. Slack mum | mum | mum jf tion age tion age 
water | current | flood | ebb | (true) | veloc- | (true) | veloc- 
ity ity 
4 
es a URS ony hen deg. | knots | deg. | knots 
Hupson River, Midchannel! N. MWh on THE NARROWS, p. 52 
Time meridian, 75° W. 
1001 | The Battery, northwest of____.___________- 40 43 | 74 02} +1 30] +1 35 0.9 ihe} 15 1/5 195 2.3 
10034} Desbrosses Streets. 53. on eke 40 43 | 74 O17 +1 35 | +1 40 0.9 1.2 10 L. Oui ee ae 2.3 
005i) Chelsea Deeks 2-4. 2). ee 40 45 | 74 O1} +1 30] +1 40 0.9 1.2 10 16d 2-2-2 2.3 
1007 | Forty-second Street _.........-......2...-... 40 46 | 74 0Of +1 35 | +1 45 1.0 1,2 30 Tasos 2.3 
1OOO!}) Ninety-sixth Street... <<. occ ee 40 48 | 73 59$ +1 40] +1 50 1.0 1,2 30 Loy Weneee as 2.3 
1011 | Grants Tomb, 123d Street__________ 3 49 | 73 587 +1 45) +1 55 0.9 12 25 V6ale ees 2.3 
1013 | George Washington Bridge 51 | 73 57] +1 45] +2 00 0.9 V4 20 1.6 200 22 
LONG") Spuyten: Duy wil. s.2.424. osc cass oe ee 53 | 73 564 +2 00 | +2 10 0.9 det 20 Li Gaikeeeeas 2.1 
NOR Daktiverdales <6 ines Be... ee ee 54 | 73 557 +2 05 | +2 20 0.8 1.0 15 1.4 200 2.0 
TORS}, Dabbs Werty. 2 8. § 2 ren 01 | 73 53 +2 25) +2 40 0.8 0.9 10 Vidi seee =e 17, 
POZE Parry towns aeons Bk 41 05 | 73 53] +2 40] +2 55 0.6 0.8 0 1 eee 1.5 
BS 'T) CISSEI AR eon oO hc Ds eae 41 10 | 73 5497 +2 55/ +3 10 0.5 Ont, 320 OnOWleesa-cs 1.3 
RO2oA HS Verstraw oe Sa 41 12/73 574 +3 05] +3 15 0.5 0.7 335 O:Silesee- = 1.3 
1O27) |) ECGKSRAN Gee. =o ee ee a 41 17) 73 574 +3 20] +3 35 0.5 0.6 0 OST 2aee ae 1.2 
1029 | Bear Mountain Bridge___________________- 41 19 | 73 599 +3 25 | +3 40 0.5 0.6 0 ONST eee Jiat 
fO3h | ishing helss 22 ee seen ee ee 41 22) 73 58§ +3 35|+3 50 0.6 0.6 5 1.0 185 12 
1033 | West Point, off Duck Island-_..--..-...--.- 41 24) 73 57§+3 40|+3 55 0.5 0.6 10 1.0) eeseeee 1d 
POSSs) INGWDREORS o = = oe ieee non Se eee ead 41 30) 74 00Of +3 55 |] +4 15 0.5 0.6 5 0:9) Eanes Weal 
10370) News Hamburg. 3.5.52. ee 41 35 | 73 57] +4 10] +4 25 0.6 0.6 5 PiOhieaeeerss ial 
LOSS cPoughkeepsie!.. <> 5 2c) es eee 41 42 | 73 579) +4 25 | +4 45 0.6 0.6 5 vee Ce ee 12) 
NOSE | ivdet Park. -< 2-298 ons Sa oh ed 41 47] 73 579 +4 35 | +4 55 0.7 OR? 5 pid ee as 1.3 
1043) Peings Lon Point:ave eso 5s ee tes 41 56] 73 574 +5 00] +65 15 0.8 0.8 5 Ine ylccaao as 1.6 
1045r ) Barry towns. <- )c8 Aa sss ee 42 00 | 73 567 +5 20/ +5 25 0.8 0.9 10 Vie eee 1.7 
NOS? i Caleeebties: — 25. 420s oaks 42 04] 73 5697 +5 35 | +5 40 0.9 1.0 0 LSSpleeee ee 1.9 
HOAG TE DU NCtse ONG. = 2 = ne a ee eae --| 42 09] 73 54%+5 55!-+6 00 0.9 1.0 30 iS aeoeoees 2.0 
POGL Th OC AEON IN eos 2 Socme SS 5 Re ee 42 13| 73 51§ +6 10! +6 20 0.9 1.0 355 EGS | Perna 2.0 
1053 15 | 73 48] +6 20] +6 30 0.9 1.0 30 164) Sone 2.0 
1055 21 | 73 477 +6 50] +6 50 0.9 0.9 350 IsGalb sac as 1.8 
1057 27 | 73 479 +7 10 | +7 05 0.8 0.8 355. ERS Eo oa 1.5 
1059 32 | 73 46§ +7 25) +7 20 0.5 0.6 15 OL 9G tee = Up) 
1061 39 | 73 45 +7 35) +7 40 0.2 0.4 20 OUSR Es taee= 0.8 
1063 4A [8-42 Nie ee ee ee Se Soci ae oes! (3) (3) 190 0.7 
NEW YORK HARBOR, Lower Bay 
1065 | False Hook Channe]_...-.--<..-.:.-.-----= 40 28 | 74 00} —1 45] —1 30 at 0.7 320 1.8 135 1.4 
1067 | Sandy Hook and South Channels (junction) _| 40 29 | 73 597 —1 20] —1 20 0.8 0.8 300 1.3 115 17 
1069 | Sandy Hook Channel, off Sandy Hook 
POMS ee Soro oe ee oe ene 40 29| 74 O1f —1 55} —1 55 11 0.9 255 1.8 55 1 
1071 | Sandy Hook Point, 2 miles W. of (channel)-| 40 29 | 74 049 —1 45] —1 50 0.4 0.3 265 0.6 85 0.6 
1073 | New Dorp Beach, 114 miles south of___-_-- 40 32| 74 069 —4 25 | —3 55 0.2 0.2 225 0.4 30 0.5 
1075 | New Dorp Beach, 134 miles SE. of____----- 40 33 | 74 04 (4) (4) 0.3 COREY) Basseee OLS aeaeeeee 0.5 
1077 | Hoffman Island, 14 mile west of-____..----| 40 35 | 74 04 (5) (5) 0.5 0.4 20 0.9 210 0.8 
1079 | Rockaway Inlet Jetty, 1 mile SW. of___--- 40 32 | 73 577 —1 50) —1 55 ONT 0.7 285 1.2 140 1.4 
1081 | Coney Island Channel, west end____------ 40 34) 74 007 —O 50] —0O 45 0.6 0.6 295 ea 100 1,2 
SanpDy Hook Bay é 
1083 | Highlands Bridge, Shrewsbury River-.._-- 40 24/73 59] +0 25) +0 25) 15) 13} 170) 26)---.-.- 2.5 
1085 | Seabright Bridge, Shrewsbury River...---! 40 22! 73 58%+0 551! +1 00 0.8 0.9 185 1 ie Sel eee 1.7 


1 The values for the Hudson River are for the summer months, when the fresh-water discharge is a minimum. 

2 In Roundout Creek entrance between lights, eddies on the flood make navigation difficult. Little difficulty will be experienced 
on the ebb. 

3 Current does not flood. 

4 Current is rotary, turning clockwise. It flows NW. at time of ‘Slack, flood begins”’ at The Narrows; NE. 1 hour after maximum 
flood; SE. 114 hours after ‘‘Slack, ebb begins’’; and SW. 2 hours after maximum ebb. 

5 Flood begins, —14 45™; maximum flood, —1 50™; ebb begins, —0 15™; maximum ebb, —0h 50™. 

6 In Sandy Hook Bay (except in southern extremity) the current is weak. 
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TABLE 3—VELOCITY OF CURRENT AT ANY TIME 
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TABLE B 


Interval between slack and maximum current 


: 5 m 
20 40 | 3 00 | 3 20 | 3 40 00 20 40 00 | 5 20 40 
: Saar aera ieee oe hoe | 
0 .3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 OR2 O22 0.2 (4 OF2 
a 0 Bis) 0.5 O25 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 
is il 5 of 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.5 On5 0.5 0.4 0. 4 0.4 0.4 
2 1 .8 0.8 0.7 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
g 1 9 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.7 On OR 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 
uo} 
ao 2 30) 0.9} 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.8 07 0.7 Ong 0.7 0.6 
ag 2 all) 1.0 10 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.7 OR 
yy eo 60 | bene. eece seas eas 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.8 OR 
3 
wid) LOO Oy ae El zee SE | ped ee 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.8 
Be 30 sc ee ede | ces |e es eae 1.0) 150) 2.0'| 100-91]. ©. 1m. los 
8 BAO eel ee ee ES a | ee 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.9 
z S00 Ue ee ee ee ee | ee a | eae | eee moe .9 a0 10) 1.0 0.9 0.9 
= | oem (eek (Daag ee AS wala eR Oe a Re Fe cl Bence Al een (hee .0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.9 
eS aie: 0 eg) Paar sere a Pe eo oe | [Ase ew) ee Fee ee Ee 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
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Use Table A for all places except those listed below for Table B. 
Use Table B for Cape Cod Canal, Hell Gate, Chesapeake and Delaware Canal and all stations in 
Table 2 which are referred to them. 


1. From predictions find the time of slack water and the time and velocity of maximum current 
(ieee eee one of which is immediately before and the other after the time for which the velocity 
esired. 

2. Find the interval of time between the above slack and maximum current, and enter the top of 
Table A or B with the interval which most nearly agrees with this value. 

3. Find the interval of time between the above slack and the time desired, and enter the side of 
Table A or B with the interval which most nearly agrees with this value. 

4. Find, in the table, the factor corresponding to the above two intervals and multiply the maxi- 
mum velocity by this factor. The result will be the approximate velocity at the time desired. 
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pe 
CURRENT DIAGRAM NEW YORK HARBOR (via Ambrose Channel) 
Referred to predicted times of slack water at The Narrows. 
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EXTRACTS FROM NAUTICAL ALMANAC 
ALTITUDE CORRECTION TABLES 10°-90°—SUN, STARS, PLANETS 


OCT.-MAR. 


SUN 


APR.-SEPT. 


App. Lower Upper 


App. Lower Upper 


STARS AND PLANETS 


Alt. Limb Limb Alt. Limb Limb Alt 
2 34 10.8 - 22.7 2 39 10.6-92-4 ? dere 1958 
9 45 +10-9 - 22-6 925% +10°7 —22:3 oe bes 2 
9 Soy A 10 03 RE ane 10 20 x ; VENUS 
Fen 08 2 eer ee cee +10-9 - 22-1 10 33 _5..| Jan. 1-Jan. 10 
10 21 10 27 10 46 
an +II-2 — 22:3 7 Sine —-4:9 ° 
ee here 49 rer -2rg os oo 48 0 : 
Tey ey 10 SA es ; Il 14 6 +0°§ 
II O1 1x 08 Se aay! +0°6 
II 29 
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a Wg TIE 9-716 -, ag t2E7~203 423° =4:2 Ee i 
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12655) re Sa E13'g08 13 33 es 
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i a ete z nope 
5 
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2 
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54548 reece aoa SS 
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76 Pea eke Jali bs +15°7 —17°3 Noi 
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App. Alt. 
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= Apparent altitude = Sextant altitude corrected for index error and dip 


APPENDIX V: EXTRACTS FROM NAUTICAL ALMANAC 


OCT.-MAR. SUN APR.-SEPT. 


Lower Upper 
Limb Limb 


Lower 
Limb 


Upper 
ie 


OCT.-MAR. SUN APR.-SEPT. 


ALTITUDE CORRECTION TABLES 0°-10°—SUN, STARS, PLANETS 


—18+2 -51-7 
L757) SRS 
16:9 50-4 
16:3 49:8 
I§'7 49:2 
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Additional corrections for temperature and pressure are given on the following page. 


For bubble sextant observations ignore dip and use the star corrections for Sun, planets, and stars. 
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APPENDIX V: EXTRACTS FROM NAUTICAL ALMANAC 


ALTITUDE CORRECTION TABLES—ADDITIONAL CORRECTIONS 
ADDITIONAL REFRACTION CORRECTIONS FOR NON-STANDARD CONDITIONS 
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The graph is entered with arguments temperature and pressure to find a zone letter; using as arguments 
this zone letter and apparent altitude (sextant altitude corrected for dip), a correction is taken from the table. 
This correction is to be applied to the sextant altitude in addition to the corrections for standard conditions 
(for the Sun, planets and stars from the inside front cover and for the Moon from the inside back cover). 
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DAYS OF THE WEEK AND DAYS OF THE YEAR 


CALENDAR, 1958 
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2/|Th. 2} 8. 33)8%. 61/W. 92/F. 122)/M. 153|W. 183/S. 214| Tu. 245| Th. 275] &. 306] Tu. 336 
3 FR 3\M-. 34).M:. 62) Th. 93 |S. 123| Tu. 154| Th. 184} 8. 215|W. 246/F. 276|)M. 307|W. 337 
4 S. 4| Tu. 35|Tu.63/F. 94) 8 124/W. 155/F. 185|M. 216| Th. 247|S. 277) Tu. 308| Th. 338 
5|8. 5|W. 36) W. 64/S. 95|M. 125|/Th.156|S. 186)Tu.217|F. 248] 8. 278)W. 309|F. 339 
6|M. 6|Th. 37| Th. 65|%. 96)Tu.126|/F. 157) 8. 187) W. 218|S. 249|M. 279|Th.310|S. 340 
7|Tu. 7/F. 38|/F. 66;M. 97)W. 127/S. 158|M. 188) Th.219/8. 250] Tu.280|F. 311] &. 341 
SW Si Sa 39) Sa Osis 98 Th. 128 $. 159|Tu.189|F. 220|M. 251|W. 281|S. 312|M. 342 
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13 |M. 13| Th. 44! Th.72| &. 103) Tu.133/F. 164/88. 194|W. 225;S. 256|/M. 286| Th. 317/S. 347 
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17|F. 17|M. 48|M. 76) Th.107|S. 137] Tu. 168] Th.198| 8. 229|W. 260|F. 290/M. 321|/W. 351 
18 |S. 18)Tu.49|/Tu.77|F. 108| 8. 138|)W. 169/F. 199|/M. 230| Th. 261|S. 291| Tu. 322| Th. 352 
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30 | Th. 30 &. 89|W. 120|/F. 150|/M. 181|W. 211)S. 242] Tu. 273) Th. 303| 8. 334] Tu. 364 
31 | F 31} M. 90 Se Loi Th, 212! &. 243 | F. 304 W. 365 
ECLIPSES 


There will be three eclipses, two of the Sun and one of the Moon. 


I. An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, April 19. 


phase is 7™ 078. 


II. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, May 3. 
maximum eclipse 0-02 of the Moon’s diameter is obscured. 


Ill. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, October 12. 


5Su5 oes 


See map on page 6. The maximum duration of the annular 


The eclipse begins at 12" oo and ends at 12" 26"; at the time of 


It is visible from the western part of North America, 
the Pacific Ocean, eastern Asia, the south-eastern part of the Indian Ocean, Australia, and Antarctica. 


See map on page 7. The maximum duration of the total phase 
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18 57:1 
18 58:8 
19 00:5 
19 02:0 


$19 03:4 
19 046 
19 05:7 
19 06:7 
19 07°6 
19 08-4 


$19 090 
19 0%5 
19 098 
19 101 
19 10:2 
19 101 


$19 10:0 
19 097 
19 0%3 
19 08:8 
19 08:2 
19 07:4 


16:3 


Twilight 
Naut. — Civil 


Twilight 
Civil Naut. 


SUN 
Eqn. of Time Mer. 
00h 12h Pass. 


02 16) 0212] 11 58 


Moonrise 


1141 


1142 APPENDIX V: 
1958 JUNE 12, [33 
ARIES VENUS -3:5| MARS sail 
De rrr ae [ GHA. Dee GHA. 
cl h 5 ° , ° , ° , ° ’ ° ’ 
: 9 058 N13 35:1| 255 519 S 037-5] 59 07:15 
1200 or ae 554 05-4 35:9 | 270 52:7 36:8| 74 09-6 
02 | 289 53:8 | 249 05:0 368 | 285 53:5 361| 89121 
3| 304 56:2| 264 04:7 -- 37-7|300 54-4 354/104 14:6 
04 | 319 58-7| 279 04:3 38-6 | 315 55:2 34:8} 119 17-1 
05 | 335 01-2] 294 03:9 395 | 330 560 34-1] 134 19:7 
06 | 350 03:6 | 309 03-5 N13 40:4| 345 568 S 0 33:4] 149 22:2 S 
07 5 06:1} 324 03-2 413] 0 57:7 32:7| 164 24:7 
T 08] 20 086 | 339 02:8 42:2| 15 58-5 32:0| 179 27:2 
H 09] 35 11:0]354 024 ++ 43-1] 30 59:3 31:4] 194 29-7 
U 10] 50135} 9 02-0 44:0} 46 00-1 30:7 | 209 32:2 
R ll] 65159] 24 01-6 44:9| 61 01-0 30:0 | 224 34:8 
$ 12] 80184] 39 01:3N13 458] 76 0185S 0 29:3| 239 37:3 S 
D 13] 95209} 54 009 46:7| 91 02%6 28:6 | 254 39-8 
A 14] 110 23:3] 69 00:5 47-6 | 106 03:4 27:9 | 269 42:3 
y 15| 125 258] 84 001 ++ 48:5]121 043 27:3 | 284 44:8 
16 | 140 28:3} 98 59-7 49-4 | 136 05-1 266 | 299 47:3 
17 | 155 30-7 }113 59-4 50:2} 151 05:9 25:9 | 314 49:8 
18 | 170 33-2 }128 59:0 N13 51-1] 166 06:3S 0 25:2/329 52-4 S 
19 | 185 35:7 }143 58-6 52:0} 181 076 24:5 | 344 54-9 
20 | 200 38-1 | 158 58:2 52:9 | 196 08-4 23-9 | 359 57-4 
21 | 215 40-6 |173 57:3 ++ 53-8] 211 09-2 23-2] 14 59-9 
22 | 230 43-1 1188 57:4 54:7 | 226 10-1 22:5] 30 02-4 
23 | 245 45:5 |203 57-1 5561241 109 21:8] 45 04:9 
300 | 260 48-0 56-7 60 07:4 S 
01 | 275 504 563 75 09:9 
02 | 290 529 559 90 12:4 
03 | 305 55:4 555 13 105 15:0 
04 | 320 57:8 551 14 120 17:5 
05 | 336 003 54-7 135 20:0 
06 | 351 028 54:3 N14 150 22:5 
07 6 05:2 54-0 165 25:0 
08 | 21 07:7 53-6 180 27:5 
F 09} 36102 53-2 195 30:0 
R10] 51126 52:8 210 32:5 
1 ll] 66 151 52:4 225 35:0 
D 12] 81176 52:0 N14 240 37:5 
A 13] 96 20-0 51-6 255 40:0 
y 14] 111 225 51:2 270 42:5 
15 | 126 24:9 50:8 285 451 - 
16 | 141 27-4 50-4 300 476 
17 | 156 299 50-0 315 50-1 
18 | 171 323 330 52-6 
19 | 186 34:8 345 551 
20 | 201 373 0 57-6 
21 | 216 39:7 16 001 - 
22 | 231 42:2 31 026 
23 | 246 44-7 “J 
1409 | 261 471 256 31-6 S 6 
01 | 276 496 271 32:4 “J 
02 | 291 52-0 286 33:3 Kt 
03 | 306 54:5 301 34:1 “1 
04 | 321 57-0 316 34:9 G 
05 | 336 59-4 331 35:8 dil 
06 | 352 01:9 345 36:6 S 6 
07 7 04:4 37-4 5 ‘J 
S 08] 22 068 38-3 N . 
A 09 | 37 09:3 39] ++ dil 
T 10] 52 11:8 39:9 6 
U ll | 67 142 408 “il 
R 12] 82167 76 41:6 N tb 
D 13} 97192 91 42-4 sil 
A 14] 112 216 106 43-3 de 
y 15} 127 241 121 441 “J 
16 | 142 265 136 44:9 6 
17 | 157 29-0 151 45:8 1 
18 | 172 31:5 166 46-6 N 6 
19 | 187 33:9 181 47-4 aI 
20 | 202 36:4 196 43:3 % 
217 38-9 211 49:1 1 
232 41:3 226 49-9 6 
247 43:8 241 50-7 a 
h m 
Mer. Pass. 6 35:7 


14 (THURS., FRI., 


JUPITER -18) SATURN +0:2 


Dec. 
° 


~N 
4 
> 
ran) 


~ 
a 
ncaa 
oO 


G.H.A. Dec. 
° ff: ° (} 
357 49:3 $21 48:8 
12 52:0 48:7 
27 54-6 48:7 
42 57:3 ++ 48-7 
58 00-0 48:7 
73 02-6 48-7 
88 05:3 S21 48-7 
103 08-0 48:7 
118 10-6 48-7 
133 13:3 ++ 487 
148 15:9 48:7 
163 186 48-7 
178 21:3 S21 48:7 
193 23-9 48:7 
208 26:6 48:7 
223 2933 ++ 486 
238 31-9 48-6 
253 346 48-6 
268 37:2 S21 48-6 
283 39:9 48-6 
298 42:6 48-6 
313 45:2 ++ 48:6 
328 47-9 48-6 
343 50:6 48-6 


Sopeh bee SZ 
35 5:9 

28 58-5 

44 01:2 

59 03:9 

74 06:5 


89 09:2 S21 
104 11:9 
119 14:5 
134 17:2 
149 19:8 
164 22:5 


925-2652 
194 278 

209 30:5 

224 33: 

239 35:8 

254 38:5 


269 41-1 
284 43:8 
299 46:5 
314 49-1 
329 518 
344 54:5 


959 ST lsi2l 


14 59:8 
30 02-4 
45 05:1 
60 07:8 
75 10-4 


90 131 $21 
105 15:8 
120 18-4 
135 21:1 
150 23-7 
165 26:4 


180 291 $21 
LOSES 7, 
210 34-4 
225 37-1 
240 39:7 
255 42:4 


270 45:1 
285 47-7 
300 50-4 
315 53-0 
330 55:7 
345 58-4 


SAT.) 


EXTRACTS FROM NAUTICAL ALMANAC 


STARS 

Name S.H.A 

° , 
Acamar BiSs5 0a 
Achernar 335 57:9 
Acrux 173) 55:3) 
Adhara 255 45:4 
Aldebaran 291 37:2 
Alioth 166 568 
Alkaid ib) sul. 
Al Na’ir 28) 35:5 
Alnilam 276 28-7 
Alphard 218 36-9 
Alphecca 126 45:7 
Alpheratz 358 263 
Altair 62 48:3 
Ankaa 353 566 
Antares 113 166 
Arcturus 146 33-2 
Atria 108 55-0 
Avior 234 35:4 
Bellatrix 279 16:7 
Betelgeuse 271 46:4 
Canopus 264 15:0 
Capella 281 36:0 
Deneb 49 59-3 
Denebola 183 15:8 
Diphda 349 37-5 
Dubhe 194 42-5 
Elnath 279 05:3 
Elcanin 91 04:8 
Enif 34 275 
Fomalhaut 16 09:5 
Gacrux 172 46 
Gienah 176 348 
Hadar 149 46-1 
Hamal 328 47:7 
Kaus Aust. 84 38-2 
Kochab 137 17-4 
Markab 14 19-5 
Menkar 314 58-6 
Menkent 143 56:1 
Miaplacidus 221 48-9 
Mirfak 309 40:0 
Nunki 76 49:2 
Peacock 54 239 
Pollux 244 186 
Procyon 245 43:3 
Rasalhague 96 44-5 
Regulus 208 27-6 
Rigel 281 52:1 
Rigil Kent. 140 47-7 
Sabik 102 59-6 
Schedar 350 27-8 
Shaula 97 176 
Sirius 259 10:5 
Spica 159 14-7 
Suhail 223 231 
Vega 81 06-5 
Zuben'ubi 137 50-9 
S.H.A. 
° , 
Venus 318 08-7 
Mars 3559237 
Jupiter 159 19-4 
Saturn 98 05:2 


Dec 
° , 
S 40 28-2 
S 57 26% 
S 62 52:5 
S92855:1: 
N16 25:5 
N 56 11:3 
N 49 31-4 
S 47 09:5 
Sig 13'S 
Smcrcoss 
N 26 51-4 
N 28 51:5 
N & 45:5 
S 42 316 
S 26 20:4 
N 19 24-0 
S 68 57:2 
S59922:9 
N 6 18:7 
N 7 23-9 
S 52 40-6 
N 45 57:3 
N 45 07:8 
N 14 483 
S$ 18 12:3 
N 61 58-7 
N 28 34:3 
N 51 29:7 
N 9 41-1 
$129750:3 
S$ 56 53:2 
S 17 18:8 
S 60 10-6 
N 23 15:9 
S 34 24-2 
N 74 19:8 
N 14 58-9 
N 3 55:6 
S 36 10-1 
S169933;2 
N 49 42:7 
S 26 20:8 
S 56 51:9 
N 28 07-6 
Nieoel9-8 
N12 35:4 
N12 10:2 
S 8 15:0 
S 60 40:1 
$15 40-4 
N 56 18:3 
S 37 04:4 
S$ 16'39:7. 
S 10 56:8 
S 43 16:2 
N 38 44:7 
Sus52:2 
Mer. Pass. 
hom 
325 
6 55 
19 56 


0 04 


<POURACHYYN 


APPENDIX V: EXTRACTS FROM NAUTICAL ALMANAC 1143 
1958 JUNE 12, 13, 14 (THURS FRI., SAT.) 
Twilight Moonrise 
Naut. Civil 12 13 14 15 
* hom hom hom I[ hom 
180 07:1 N23 06:2 | 24 er oe tee le 
. , 1 41:3 148 N 8 40:2 0015} 0014] 0 
195 069 064] 256151 147 8 490 00 26 00 30 00 33 00 30 
210 068 066 | 270 48:8 14:7 8 57-7 00 34 | 00 43 | 0956 | 01 14 
225 067 -* 068| 285225146 9063 00 42 | 00 54 | 01 10 | 01 33 
240 06:5 06:9 | 299 561 14:7 9: 15:0 00 48 | 01 03 | 01 23 | 01 48 
255 06:4 07:1 | 314 293 14-6 9 236 00 53 | 0111 | 01 33 | 02 01 
. 07:3 | 329 03-4 145 N 9 321 00 58 | 01 18 | 01 42 | 02 12 
285 06:2 07:4 | 343 36:9 14-6 © 9 40-7 01 03 | 01 25| 01 51 | 02 22 
300 06:0 07-6 | 358105 146 ©6949 01 06 | 01 30 | 01 58 | 02 31 
315 059 ++ 078] 12439145 957% 01 10 | 01 35 | 02 04 | 02 38 
330 058 07:9| 2717-4 144 10 060 01 13 | 01 40 | 02 10 | 02 45 
056 08:1 | 41508 14-4 10144 01 20 | 01 50 | 02 23 | 03 00 
05:5 08:2 | 56 24-2 14-4 N10 22-7 01 26| 01 58 | 02 33 | 03 13 
15 054 084 | 70576143 10 31:0 01 31 | 02 05 | 02 42 | 03 23 
30 053 086 | 85 30-9142 10 393 01 36 | 0211 | 02 50 | 03 32 
45051 °- 08:7] 100 041 143 10 47:5 01 44 | 02 22 | 03 04 | 03 48 
60 05-0 08:9 | 114 37-4 14-2 10 55%6 01 51 | 02 32| 03 16 | 04 02 
75 049 0%0 | 129 10-6 14:1 11 038 01 57] 02 41 | 03 27 | 0415 
90 047 N23 0%2 | 143 43:7 14-1 N11 118 02 04 | 02 50| 03 39 | 04 28 
105 046 0%4] 158 168141 11199 02 11 | 03 00 | 03 51 | 04 43 
120 04:5 0%5 | 172 499 14-0 11 27:9 02 19 | 03.11 | 0405 | 04 59 
135 044 ++ 097 | 187 22-9 14-0 11 358 02 23] 0318 | 04 13 | 05 08 
150 04:2 098 | 201 55:9 14-0 11 43-7 02 29] 03 25| 04 22| 0519 
165 041 10-0 | 216 28-9 13-9 11516 02 35 | 03 34 | 04 33 | 05 32 
180 04:0 N23 10-1 | 231 01-8 13-9 N11 5%4 02 42 | 03 44| 04 46 | 05 47 
195 038 10:3 | 245 347 138 12071 02 46 | 03 49 | 04 52| 0555 
210 037 10-4 | 260 07-5 13-8 12149 02 50 | 03 55, 04 59 | 06 03 
225 036 106 | 274 40:3 13:7 12 225 02 54| 04 01 | 05 07] 06 12 
240 03-4 10-7 | 289 130 13-7 12 301 02 59| 0407! 05 16| 06 22 
255 033 10-9 | 303 45-7 13-6 12 37-7 03 04| 0415} 05 26 
270 032 N23 11-0 | 318 18:3 13-6 N12 45:2 
. 11-2 | 332 50-9136 1252-7 Twiligh 
300 02:9 «11-3 | 347 2355 13-5 13 O01 ean re . see 
315 028 115] 1560134 1307-4 i cats 4 15 
330 02-7 116 | 16 284 15-4 13147 Pe Bees, oe a 
345 025 11:8 | 31.008 13-4 13 220 16 49| 1834] 2029] Te 
0 02-4.N23 11-9] 45 33-2 13-3 N13 292 16 30| 18 04| 19 39| 2112 
15 02:3 121 | 60055133 13 363 1615] 17 41| 1907] 20 28 
30 021 122 | 7437-8 132 13 43-4 16 03| 17 24] 18 44| 19 53 
45 02:0 -- 123| 8910-0132 13 504 15 54| 1710] 18 25| 19 36 
60 01:9 125 | 103 42:2 131 13 57-4 15 45] 16 59| 18 10| 1918 
75 017 126 1118 143 13-1 14 043 15 38| 16 49} 1758 | 19 04 
90 01:6 N23 128 | 132 46-4 13-0 N14 11-2 15 31] 16 40] 17.47] 1851 
105 01:5 12-9 | 147 18-4 13-0 14 180 15 26| 16 32] 17 38| 18 40 
120 01-4 13-0 | 161 50-4 12-9 14 24-7 15 21| 16 26| 17 29| 18 31 
135 01-2 13:2 | 176 223 12-9 1431-4 1516] 16 20| 17 22] 18 22 
150 O11 13:3 | 190 54-2 12-8 14 380 1512] 1614| 1715] 1815 
165 01-0 135 | 205 260 14 445 15 03| 16 02] 17 01 | 1759 
180 008 219 57:8 12-7 N14 510 1456] 1553] 16 49| 17 46 
195 007 234 295 12-6 1457-4 14 50| 15 44| 1639] 17 34 
210 00-6 249 O11 12-7 15 038 14 44] 15 37| 16 31| 17 25 
225 004 - = 263 32:8 125 15101 14 34| 15 24] 1615| 17 08 
240 00:3 278 04:3 125 15163 14 26| 1513] 16 02| 16 53 
255 00:2 292 35:8 12-5 15 225 14 18| 15 03] 15 50| 16 39 
270 00-0 307 07:3 12-4 N15 286 1410] 1453] 15 38] 16 25 
284 599 321 38-7 12-4 15 346 14 02| 14 42| 15 24] 1611 
299 598 336101 123 15 406 13 52| 14 29| 1510] 15 54 
314 596 °- 350 41-4 12-2 15 46-4 13 47| 14 22| 1501] 15 44 
329 595 5126122 15523 13 41| 1414] 1451] 15 33 
344 594 19 438 12-2 15 58-0 13 33] 14.04| 1439] 15 20 
359 592 34 15:0 121 N16 03:7 13 25| 13 53| 1425] 15 04 
14591 48 461 12-0 16 0%3 13 21| 13 48| 1419] 14 56 
29 590 63.171 120 16148 13 16| 13 42| 1412] 14 48 
44 58:9 -- 77 48:1 12-0 16 203 13 12] 13 35| 14.04] 14 39 
59 58:7 92191 1-9 16 25:7 13 06| 13 28| 13 55] 14 28 
74 586 106 50:0 11-8 16 31-0 13 00] 13 20| 13 44] 14 16 
89 585 121 208 11-8 N16 362 5 
104 583 135 516 1-7 16414 5 iy % . CON 
119 58:2 150 22:3 n-7 16 465 5 panels oe oho hase |Age| Phase 
134.581 -- 164 53:0 11-6 16515 4 Ooh __-12h_| Pass. | Upper__ Lower 
149 57-9 179 236 11:6 16 564 4-9 55:2 ome AGES Real Go holes UREN a 
164 57:8 193 542 11-5 17013 48 552] 12) 0028] 0022] 1200] 0807| 2030| 25 
13| 0016; 0010! 1200] 0852] 2115] 26 @ 
$0. 148 14-9 150] 14] 00 04|[00 03) 1200] 0938] 22 02] 27 


V: EXTRACTS FROM NAUTICAL ALMANAC 


1144 APPENDIX 
STARS, 1958 JANUARY—JUNE 
S.H.A. Declination 
Mag Name and No. 
i 2 | JAN. | FEB. | MAR. | APR. | MAY | JUNE JAN. | FEB. | MAR. | APR. | MAY | JUNE 
3-1 |y Ursz Minoris ¢ 129 | 49-1 | 48-5 | 48-0 | 47-7 | 47-6 | 47-7 || N. 71 | 58-8 | 58-7 | 58-7 | 58-9| 59-0 | 59-2 
2-7 |B Libre 131 | 18-8 | 18-5 | 18-3 | 18-2 | 18-1! 18-1] S. 9 | 13-7] 13-8 13°8 | 13:9| 13:9 | 13°8 
3-1 |y Trianguli Aust. | 131| 15-4] 14-9| 14-4 14-0| 13-8 | 13-8) S. 68 | 31-3 | 31-3 | 31-4 | 31-5 | 31-7 | 31-8 
2:8 |B Lupi 136 | 03-3 | 02-9 | 02-7 | 02-5 | 02-4 | 02-4|| S. 42 | 57-8 | 57:8 | 57-9 | 58-0 | 58-1 | 58-2 
2:2 |B Urse Minoris 40 | 137| 18-6| 18-0 | 17-5 | 17-2] 17-1 | 17-4|| N. 74 | 19-3 | 19-3 | 19-4 | 19°5 19-6] 19:8 
2-9 |a Libre 39 | 137] 51-6 | 51-4 | 51-2 | 51-0 | 51-0 | 51-0 || S. 15 | 52-1 | 52-1 | 2-2 | 52-2 | 52-2 | 52-2 
2:6 ;€ Bootis 139 | 12:7 | 12-5 | 12:3 | 12-1] 12-1 | 12-1 || N. 27] 14-8 | 14-8 | 14-8] 14-9] 15-0] 15-1 
2:9 |a Lupi 140 | 12-9 | 12-6 | 12-3 | 12-1] 12-0] 12-1 | S. 47 | 12-4 | 12-4] 12-5 | 12-6] 12-7] 12-8 
o-1 ja Centauri 38 | 140 | 48-7 | 48-3 | 48-0) 47-8 | 47-7 | 47-7 || S. 60 | 39-6 | 39-6 | 39-7 | 39:9 | 40-0 | 40-1 
2-6 |y Centauri 141 | 47-3 | 47-0] 46-8 | 46-6 | 46-5 | 46-6 || S. 41 | 58-3 | 58-4) 58-5 | 58-6 | 58-7 | 58-7 
3:0 |y Bootis 142 | 24:2 | 24-0 | 23-8 | 23-6 | 23-6 | 23-7 || N. 38 | 29-2 | 29-2 | 29-2 | 29-3 | 29-4 | 29:5 
0:2 |a Bootis 37 | 146 | 33-7 | 33-5 | 33:3 | 33-2 | 33-2 | 33-2 | N. 19 | 23-9 | 23-8 | 23-8 | 23-8 | 23-9 | 24-0 
2-3 |@ Centauri 36 | 148 | 56-7 | 56-4 | 56-2 | 56-1 | 56-1 | 56-1 || S. 36 | 09-7 | 09-8 | 09-9 | 10-0} 10-1 | Io-r 
o-9 |B Centauri 35 | 149] 47-0] 46-6! 46-3 | 46:1 | 46-1 | 46-1 || S. 60 | 10-0} 10-1 | 10-3 | 10-4] 10-5 | 10-6 
3:1 |¢ Centauri 151 | 46-1 | 45-7] 45°5 | 45°4] 45-4 | 45-4 || S. 47 | 04-8 | 04-9 | 05-0 | 05-1 | 05-2 | 05-3 
2:8 |» Bootis 151 | 49-6 | 49-4| 49:2 | 49:1 | 49-1 | 49-2 || N. 18 | 36-3 | 36-2 | 36-2 | 36-3 | 36-3 | 36-4 
1-9 |» Urse Majoris 34 | 153] 31-7 | 31-4] 31-2 | 31-1] 31-1 | 31-2 || N. 49 | 31-0 | 31-0 | 31-1 | 31-2 | 31-3 | 31-4 
2-6 |e Centauri + 1§5| 41-4| 41-1 | 40-8 | 40-7 | 40-7 | 40-8 |] S. §3 | 15-0] 15-1 | 15:2] 15-4] 15-5 | 15-6 
1-2 |a Virginis 33 | 159] 15-1 | 14:9| 14-7| 14:7] 14-7| 14:7] S. 10 | 56-6 | 56-7 | 56-8 | 56-8 | 56-8 | 56-8 
2:2 |¢€ Ursz Majoris 159 | 26-4 | 26-1 | 25-9 | 25-8 | 25-9 | 26-0 || N. §5 | 08-3! 08-3 | 08-4 | 08-5 | 08-7 | 08-7 
2-9 | « Centauri 160 | 26-2 | 26-0 | 25-8 | 25:7] 25-7| 25-8 || S. 36| 29-4 | 29-5 | 29-6 | 29-7 | 29-8 | 29-8 
3:0 |e Virginis 164 | 58-5 | 58-3 | 58-1 | 58-1] 58-1 | §8-2 || N. 11] 10-9| 10-8 | 10-8 | 10-9] 10-9] 11-0 
2:9 |a Canum Venat. 166 | 28-9 | 28-6 | 28:5 | 28-4 | 28-5 | 28-6 || N. 38 | 32-4 | 32-4 | 32-4 | 32-5 | 32-6 | 32-7 
1:7 |e« Ursze Majoris 32 | 166] 57-1 | 56-8 | 56:6 | 56-6 | 56-6 | 56-8 || N. §6| 10-9| 10-9] I1-0| 11-1 | 11-3] 11-3 
1-5 |B Crucis 168 | 40-6 | 40-3 | 40-1 | 40-0} 4o-1 | 40-3 | S. 59 | 27-4 | 27-5 | 27-7 | 27-8 | 27-9 | 28-0 
2-9 |y Virginis 170 | 06-8 | 06-6 | 06-5 | 06-4 | 06-4 | 06-5) S. 1) 13-3] 13-4] 13-4] 13-4| 13-4] 13-4 
2:4 |y Centauri 170|11-7| 11-4] 11-2] 11-2] 11-2] 11-4 ]] S. 48 | 43-6| 43-8 | 43-9] 44-0] 44-1 | 44-2 
2:9 ja Musce 171 | 19-4] 18-9} 18-7 | 18-6] 18-8 | 19-0] S. 68 | 54-1 | 54-2 | 54:41] 54:5 | 54-7 | 54-7 
2:8 |B Corvi 171 | 57-0 | 56-8 | 56-7 | 56-6 | 56-7 | 56-7 || S. 23 | 09-9 | 10-0] 10-1 | 10-2 | 10-2] 10-2 
1-6 |y Crucis 31 | 172 | 47-1 | 46-8 | 46-6 | 46-6 | 46-6 | 46-8 || S. 56 | 52-5 | 52-7 | 52-8 | 53-0| 53-1 | 53-2 
Ir la Crucis 30 | 173 | 55°5 | 55-2] 55-0) 55:0 | 55-1 | 55-3] S. 62 | 51-8 | §2-0| 52-1 | 52-3 | 52-4] 52-5 
2-8 |y Corvi 29 | 176 | 35-0 | 34-8 | 34-7 | 34-7 | 34:7 | 34-8 || S. 17 | 18-6 | 18-7 | 18-8] 18-8 | 18-8 | 18-8 
2-9 |8 Centauri 178 | 26-9 | 26-6 | 26-5 | 26-5 | 26-6 | 26-7 || S. 50 | 29-2 | 29-4 | 29-5 | 29-6 | 29-7 | 29-8 
2-5 |y Urs Majoris 182 | 05-3 | 05-0 | 04-9 | 04-9 | 05-0 | 05-2 | N. §3 | 55-3] 55-4 | 55-5 | 55°6| 55-7 | 55-7 
2:2 |B Leonis 28 | 183 | 15-9| 15-7] 15:6 | 15-6] 15-7| 15-8 || N. 14 | 48-2 | 48-1 | 48-1 | 48-2 | 48-2] 48-3 
2:6 |5 Leonis Aa 192 | OI-5 | OI-3 | O1-3 | O1-3 | O1-4 | O1-5 || N. 20| 45-0] 45-0 | 45-0] 45-0 | 45-1] 45-1 
3:2 |b Urse Majoris 193 | 10-0 | 09-8 | 09-7 | 09-8 | 09-9 | 10-1 | N. 44 | 43-3 | 43-3 | 43-4] 43-5 | 43-6 43-6 
2:0 |a Urse Majoris 27 | 194 | 42-3 | 42-0| 41-9 | 42-0) 42-3 | 42-5 | N. 61 | 58-3 | 58-4 | 58-5 | 58-6 | 58-7] 58-7 
2-4 |B Urse Majoris 195 | 09-8 | 09°6 | 09-5 | 09-6 | 09-8 | 10-0 || N. 56 | 36-1 | 36-2 | 36-3 | 36-4 | 36-5 | 36-5 
2:8 |u Velorum* 198 | 45-0 | 44:8 | 44-8 | 44-9] 45-0] 45-2 || S. 49| 11-9] 12-0] 12-2 12-3 | 12-4] 12-4 
3:0 |6 Carine*t 199 | 37-3 | 37-1 | 37-1 | 37:2 | 37°5 | 37:8 || S. 64| 10-4| 10-6 | 10-7] 10-9| 11-0| 11-0 
2-3 |y Leonis 205 | 34°7 | 34:5 | 34'S | 34-6 | 34-7 | 34:8 || N. 20 | 03-0 | 03-0 | 03-0] 03-1 | 03-1 | 03-1 
1-3 }a ree 26 | 208 | 27-5 | 27-4 | 27-4 | 27-4 | 27-5 | 27-6 || N. 12 | 10-1] 10-1] 10-1 | 10-1 | 10-2 | 10-2 
ASE 214 | 07°5 | 07-4 | 07°4 | 07°5 | 07-6 | 07-7 | N. 23 | 57-8 | 57-9 | 57-9 | 57-9 | 58-0 | 58-0 
3:0 elorum 217 | 30:0 | 30-0 | 30:0 | 30-2 | 30°5 | 30-7 || S. 56 | 51-0] 51-1] 51-3] 51-4| 51-4] 51-4 
2:2 |a Hydre 7 25 | 218 | 36-7 | 36-6 | 36-6 | 36-7 | 36-8 | 36-9 || S. 8 | 28-7 28-8 28-9 | 28-9] 28-9] 28-8 
2-6 |k Velorum 219 | 47-1 | 47-0 47-1 | 47:3 | 47-5 | 47-7 || S. 54] 49-9| 50-1 | 50-2 | 50-3 | 50-4] 50-3 
7493, || 0 Carine* 220 | 59-7 | 59:6 | 59-7 | §9-9 | 60-2 60-5 || S. §9 | 06-0 | 06-2 | 06-3 06-4 | 06-4 | 06-4 
1-8 |B Carine* 24 | 221 | 47-6 | 47-6 | 47-8 | 48-1 | 48-6 | 48-9 || S. 69 | 32-7 | 32-9 | 33-0 33-2 | 33-2] 33-1 
2:2 |A Velorum* 23 | 223 | 22-6 | 22-6 | 22-6 | 22-8 | 23-0 | 23-1 || S. 43 | 15-8 | 16-0| 16-1 | 16-2] 16-2 | 16-2 
3:1) + Urse Majoris | 225 | $4°3 | $4:2 | 54:2 | 54-4 | 54:6 | 54-7 || N. 48 | 12-2| 12-3| 12-4| 12-4| 12-4| 12- 
2:0 |8 Velorum* 229 | 06-1 | 06-1 | 06-2 | 06-4 | 06-7 | 06-9 || S. 54 | 33-4 Bate oe Bi a ee 
1-7 |e Carinz* 22 | 234 | 34:4 | 34:4 | 34:6 | 34-9 | 35-1 | 35-4 || S. 59 | 22-6 | 22-7 | 22-9| 22-9 | 22-9 | 22-9 
ee NE Set Se 237 | 55°8 | 55-8 | 55-9 | 56-1 | 56-3 | 56-5] S. 47 | 12-9| 13-1 | 13-2 | 13-2| 13-2 | 13-1 
2-9 |p Puppis 238 | 33-1 | 33-1 | 33-2 | 33-3 | 33-5 | 33:6 || S. 24] 11-1 | 11-2 II-3 11-3 11-3 | 11-2 
2:3 |¢ Puppis* 239 | 27°8 | 27-8 | 27-9 | 28-1 | 28-3 | 28-4 | S. 39 | 53-2 : . : . 
1-2 |B Geminorum > 21 | 244 | 18-2 | 18-2] 18-3 | 18-4 | 18-5 18-6 || N. 28 07:6 re a oe ee a 
0:5 ss Canis Minoris 20 | 24§ | 42-9 | 42:9 | 43-0 | 43-1 | 43-2 | 43-3 || N. 5 | 19-8| 19-8 | 19-8 | 19-8| 19-8 | 19-8 


Formerly Argus 


t Not suitable for use with H.O. 214 (H.D. 486) 
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L.H.A. | 240°- | 2§0°- 
ARIES 249° | 259° 
ao ao 

° I 46-6 I 41-0 

I 46:1} 403 

2 456) 39:7 

3 45:1 39:0 

4 44:5) 38:3 

S$ | 1 43-9] 1 37-6 

6 43-4) 36-9 

2 | 42:8 | 36:2 

8 42:2| 35°5 

9 41-6) 34:8 
10 I 41-0| I 34:0 
Lat. a a, 

el eas] .03 
10 “4 “4 
20 251+) 
30 25 “5 
40 o's o's 
45 6 6 
50 6 6 
55 6 7 
60 7 7 
62 O-7 0:8 
64 -7 8 
66 8 ‘9 
68 0-8 0-9 

Month| a, a, 
Jan. 0:5 0-5 
Feb. “4 ‘4 
Mar. “4 ‘4 
Apr. O°5 0-4 
May 6 6 
June ‘8 7 
July 0-9 0-8 
Aug. ‘9 9 
Sept ‘9 ‘9 
Oct 0-8 0:9 
Nov. 7 7 
Dec 05 0-6 
Lat. 

° 0:5 0-7 
20 06 | O-7 
40 O-7 o-9 
50 0-8 1:0 
55 o-9 Il 
60 I-I I-3 


I- 


POLARIS (POLE STAR) TABLES, 1958 
FOR DETERMINING LATITUDE FROM SEXTANT ALTITUDE AND FOR AZIMUTH 


260°- | 270°— | 280°- | 290°- 
269° | 279°| 289°| 299° 
ao ao ao ao 
I 34:0 t 26-1 I 173 | I 07-9 
33:3 25:2 16:3 06:9 
32-5; 24:4] 15:4] 06-0 
31°7 23°5 145 05:0 
31:0 22:6 13:6 04:0 
I 30:2/ 1 21:7/ 1 12-6/ 1 03:1 
29°4 20:9 11-7 02:1 
28-6 20:0 10:7 OI-I 
27°7 19:1 09:8 | I Oo-1 
26-9 18-2 08-8 | 0 §9:2 
I 26-1 | I 17-3] I 07-9] 0 58-2 
a ay a ay, 
0-2 0:2 O-1 o-r 
3 2 2 “I 
3 3 3 2 
“4 “4 3 +3 
0-5 O°5 0:5 0-4 oO: 
~ Le “< 4 . 
6 6 6 6 
3! 8 8 8 
0-8 0:9 °-9 0-9 
‘9 0:9 1-0 1-0 
0-9 1-0 1-0 I-I 
1-0 1 I-I 1-2 
a, a, a, a, 
o5 | o5 | o5 | o5 
“4 4 4 “4 
35 3 “ 23 
0-4 073 0-3 0-2 
cs “4 “4 3 
0-8 o-7 o-7 0-6 
‘9 8 8 8 
‘9 9 9 ‘9 
0-9 0-9 0-9 o-9 
0-6 0:7 0:8 0:8 
AZIMUTH 
o8 0:8 0:9 0-9 09 
0-8 o-9 0-9 1:0 1-0 
1-0 Iv 1:2 1-2 1-2 
1-2 13 1-4 1-4 1-4 
1-3 1°5 1:6 1-6 1:6 
15 1-7 1:8 1:8 18 
1:8 1:9 2° 2:2 2:2 


(eo) 
CIAAA WwWHH 


0-9 
0-9 
1-2 


1-4 
1:6 
1-8 
21 


° 
OCIAAN FBWHN 


0:8 
o-9 
Il 


1-3 
15 
1-7 
2:0 


fe} 


064 O&O DIADAAN FHRWYW 


° 


-_ O 


° 


° 
6 WOO IINAAAA USAW 


° 


° 


Se On MeO OF OLR ake ee ee OLs 
AW HNW FAI WOIYD AAAAUN UUWNA 


° 


° 
ro) 
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Latitude = corrected sextant altitude —1° + ay + a, + ay 


The table is entered with L.H.A. Aries to determine the column to be used; each column refers to a 
range of 10°. ap is taken, with mental interpolation, from the upper table with the units ot L.H.A. Aries in 
degrees as argument; a,, a, are taken, without interpolation, from the second and third tables with arguments 
The final table gives the azimuth of Polarts. 


latitude and month respectively. 


Qo) @,, a, are always positive. 
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CONVERSION OF ARC TO TIME 


ia cl ic nic Sloe ellen” 
0°-59° | 60°-119° | 120°-179° | 180°-239° | 240°-299° 300°-359° 0'-00 | 0-25 | 0'-50 | 0-75 
° hom ° h om ° | hom a hom ° h om ° h om i , m 8 m 8 m 8 m 8 
o|000] 60; 4 00] 120 8 00 | 180 | 12 00 | 240 | 16 00 | 300 | 20 00 0 | 0 00 | 0 OI | 0 02 | 0 03 
11004] 61] 4 04 | I2r 8 04 | 181 | 12 04 | 241 | 16 04 | 30K | 20 04 I | 0-04 | 0 05 | 0 06 |0 07 
2/008] 62] 4 08 | 122 8 08 | 182 | 12 08 | 242 | 16 08 | 302 | 20 08 2|}008 |009|/010/oO11 
3] 0 12 63 | 4 12 | 123 8 12 | 183 | 12 12 | 243 | 16 12 | 303 | 20 12 3 | © 12))|'O 573° | (0) 14/0075 
4|016] 64| 4 16 | 124 8 16 | 184 | 12 16 | 244] 16 16 | 304 | 20 16 4|016/017/0 18 |0 19 
5 | 0 20 65 | 4 20 | 125 8 20 | 185 | 12 20 |] 24§ | 16 20 | 305 | 20 20 § | 0 20 |0 21 | O 22 |0 23 
6|024| 66| 4 24 | 126 | 8 24 | 186 | 12 24 | 246 | 16 24 | 306 | 20 24 6 | 0 24 | O 25 | O 26 |0 27 
7|0 28] 67 | 4 28 | 127 | 8 28 | 187 | 12 28 | 247 | 16 28 | 307 | 20 28} 7] 0 28 | 0 29 | O 30 | 0 31 
8 | 0 32] 68 | 4 32] 128 | 8 32 | 188 | 12 32 | 248 | 16 32 | 308 | 20 32 8 | o 32 | Oo 33 | O 34 | 0 35 
9| 0 36| 69 | 4 36] 129] 8 36 | 189 | 12 36 | 249 | 16 36 | 309 | 20 36] 9] 0 36 | 0 37 | 0 38 | 0 39 
10 | 0 40] 70 | 4 40] 130 | 8 40 | 190 | 12 40 | 25e | 16 40 | 310 | 20 40 | 10 | O 40 | O 41 | O 42 | 0 43 
Ir | oO 44] 71 | 4 44] 131 8 44 | 191 | 12 44 | 251 | 16 44 | 311 | 20 44] II | O 44 | 0 45 | 0 46 |0 47 
12 | 0 48 72 | 4 48 | 132 8 48 | 192 | 12 48 | 252 | 16 48 | 312 | 20 48 | 12 | 0 48 | 0 49 | 0 $0 JO §1 
13 | 0 52] 73 | 4 52 | 133 | 8 52 | 193 | 12 52 | 253 | 16 52 | 313 | 20 52 | 13 | O 52 | O 53 | O 54 | 0 55 
14|0 56| 74 | 4 56 | 134 8 56 | 194 | 12 56 | 254 | 16 56 | 314 | 20 56 | 14 | 0 56 | 0 57 | 0 58 |0 59 
15 | 100] 75 | 5 00 | 135 | 9 00 | 195 | 13 00 | 25§ | 17 00 | 315 | 21 0O | 15 | I 00 | I OF | I O2 | I 03 
16 | I 04 76 | 5 04] 136 | 9 04 | 196 | 13 04 | 256 | 17 04 | 316 | 21 04 | 16 | I 04 | 1 05 | I 06 | 1 07 
17 | I 08 77'| § 08 | 137 9 08 | 197 | 13 08 | 257 | 17 08 | 317 | 21 08 | 17 | 1 08 | 1 09/1 IO |1 it 
18 | 112] 78 | 5 12] 138 | 9 12 | 198 | 13 12 | 258 | 17 12 | 318 | 21 12 ] 18 | 1 12 | 1 13 | 1 14 | 1 15 
19 | I 16 79 | 5 16 | 139 9 16 | 199 | 13 16 | 259 | 17 16 | 319 | 21 16] 19 | I 16 | I 17 | 1 18 | 1 I9 
20 | 120] 80 | 5 20 | 140 | 9 20 | 200 | 13 20 | 260 | 17 20 | 320 | 21 20 |] 20 | I 20 | I 21 | I 22 | 1 23 
21 | 1 24 81 | 5 24] 141 Q 24 | 20K |) 13) 24° | 26% |) 17) 24 |) 32K 21024 20 240 25h 26m ete, 
22 | 1 28 82 | 5 28 | 142 9 28 | 202 | 13 28 | 262 | 17 28 | 322 | 21 28 | 22 | 1 28 | I 29 | 1 30 | 1 31 
23 | 1 32] 83 | 5 32 | 143 | 9 32 | 203 | 13 32 | 263 | 17 32 | 323 | 21 32 | 23 | I 32 | I 33 | I 34 | 1 35 
24 | 1 36 84 | 5 36] 144 | 9 36 | 204 | 13 36 | 264 | 17 36 | 324 | 21 36 | 24 | I 36 | 1 37 | I 38 | 1 39 
25 | 140] 85 | 5 40] 145 | 9 40 | 205 | 13 40 | 265 | 17 40 | 325 | 21 40 | 25 | I 40 | 1 41 | 1 42 |1 43 
26 | 1 44] 86 | 5 44] 146 | 9 44 | 206 | 13 44 | 266 | 17 44 | 326 | 21 44] 26 | I 44 | 1 45 | 1 46 |1 47 
CH) | ie ee 87 | 5 48 | 147 9 48 | 207 | 13 48 | 267 | 17 48 | 327 | 21 48 | 27 | 1 48 | 1 49 | I 50 |i §1 
28 | 1 52} 88 | 5 52] 148 | 9 52 | 208 | 13 52 | 268 | 17 52 | 328 | 21 52 | 28 | 1 52 | 1 53 | 1 54 | 1 55 
29 | 1 56] 89 | 5 56| 149 | 9 56 | 209 | 13 56 | 269 | 17 56 | 329 | 21 56 | 29 | 1 56 | 1 57 | 1 58 |1 59 
30 | 2 00} 90 | 6 00 | IS0 | 10 00 | 210 | 14 00 | 270 | 18 00 | 330 | 22 00 | 30 | 2 00 | 2 o: | 2 02 |2 03 
31 | 2 04 91 | 6 04 | 15K | 10 04 | 21K | 14 04 | 271 | 18 04 | 331 | 22 04 | 31 | 2 04 | 2 05 | 2 06 |2 07 
32 | 2 08 92 | 6 08 | 1§2 | 10 08 | 212 | 14 08 | 272 | 18 08 | 332 | 22 08 | 32 | 2 08 | 2 09 | 2 10 |2 11 
33 | 2 12 93 | 6 12 | 153 | 10 12 | 213 | 14 12 | 273 | 18 12 | 333 | 22 12 | 33 | 2 12 |2 13 | 2 FAS ZeRS: 
34 | 2 16 94 | 6 16 | 154 | 10 16 | 214 | 14 16 | 274 | 18 16 | 334 | 22 16 | 34 | 2 16 | 2 17 | 2 18 |2 19 
35 | 2 20] 95 | 6 20 | 1§§ | 10 20 | 215 | 14 20 | 275 | 18 20 | 335 | 22 20 | 35 | 2 20 | 2 21 | 2 22 | 2 23 
36 | 2 24 96 | 6 24 | 156 | 10 24 | 216 | 14 24 | 276 | 18 24 | 336 | 22 24 | 36 | 2 24 | 2 25 | 2 26 |2 27 
37 | 2 28 97 | 6 28 | 157 | 10 28 | 217 | 14 28 | 277 | 18 28 | 337 | 22 28 | 37 | 2 28 | 2 29 | 2 30 |2 31 
38 | 2 32 98 | 6 32 | 158 | 10 32 | 218 | 14 32 | 278 | 18 32 | 338 | 22 32 | 38 | 2 32 | 2 33 | 2 34 |2 35 
39 | 2 36 | 99 | 6 36 | 159 | 10 36 | 219 | 14 36 | 279 | 18 36 | 339 | 22 36 | 39 | 2 36 | 2 37 | 2 38 | 2 39 
40 | 2 40 | 100 | 6 40 | 160 | 10 40 | 220 | 14 40 | 280 | 18 40 | 340 | 22 40 | 40 | 2 4o | 2 41 | 2 42 |2 43 
41 | 2 44 | Tor | 6 44 | 161 | 10 44 | 221 | 14 44 | 281 | 18 44 | 341 | 22 44] 41 | 2 44 | 2 45 | 2 46 |2 47 
42 | 2 48 | 102 | 6 48 | 162 | 10 48 | 222 | 14 48 | 282 | 18 48 | 342 | 22 48 42 | 2 48 | 2 49 | 2 50 |2 51 
43 | 2 52 | 103 | 6 52 | 163 | Io 52 | 223 | 14 52 | 283 | 18 52 | 343 | 22 52 43 | 2 52 | 2 53 | 2 54 |2 55 
44 | 2 56 | 104 | 6 56 | 164 | 10 56 | 224 | 14 56 | 284 | 18 56 | 344 | 22 56 | 44 | 2 56 | 257 |2 58 |2 59 
45 | 3 00 | 105 | 7 00 | 165 | I1 00 | 225 | 15 00 | 285 | 19 00 | 345 | 23 00 | 45 3 00 | 3 01 02 o 
46 | 3 04 | 106 | 7 04 | 166 | 11 04 | 226 | 15 04 | 286 | 19 04 | 346 | 23 04 | 46 3 04 | 3 05 : 06 ie 
47 | 3 08 | 107 | 7 08 | 167 | 11 08 | 227 | 15 08 | 287 | 19 08 | 347 | 23 08 | 47 3 08 | 3 09 | 3 10 |3 11 
48 | 3 12 | 108 | 7 12 | 168 | rr 12 | 228 | 15 12 | 288 | 19 12 | 348 | 23 12 | 48 | 3 12 | 3 13 |3 14 |3 15 
49 | 3 16 | 109 | 7 16 | 169 | 11 16 | 229 | 15 16 | 289 | 19 16 | 349 | 23 16 | 49 | 3 16 | 3 17 | 3 18 |3 19 
$0 | 3 20 | 110 | 7 20 | 170 | II 20 | 230 | 15 20 | 290 | 19 20 | 350 | 23 20 | 50 | 3 20 | 3 21 3 22 |3 23 
SI | 3 24) WIN | 7 24 | 171 | 11 24 | 231 | 15 24 | 29 | 19 24 | 351 | 23 24 | 51 | 3 24 | 3 25 3 26 | 3 27 
§2 | 3 28 | 112 | 7 28 | 172 | 11 28 | 232 | 15 28 | 292 | 19 28 | 352 | 23 28 | 52 | 3 28 3029 n | saomlisnsr 
53 | 3 32 | 113 | 7 32 | 173 | 11 32 | 233 | I5 32 | 293 | 19 32 | 353 | 23 32 | 53 | 3 32 | 3 33 3 34 | 3 35 
54 | 3 36 | 114 | 7 36 | 174 | 11 36 | 234 | 15 36 | 294 | 19 36 | 354 | 23 36 54 | 3 36 | 3 37 | 3 38 | 3 39 
55 | 3 40 | 11S | 7 40 | 175 | II 40 | 235 | I5 40 | 295 | 19 40 | 355 | 23 40 | 55 | 3 40 I 
$6 | 3 44 | 116 | 7 44 | 176 | 11 44 | 236 | 15 44 | 296 | 19 44 | 356 | 23 44 | 5613 443 45 (3 46 (ace 
$7 | 3 48 | 117 | 7 48 | 177 | 11 48 | 237 | 15 48 | 297 | 19 48 | 357 3 48 | 3 49 | 3 50 [3 51 
58 | 3 52 | 118 | 7 52 | 178 | 11 52 | 238 | 15 52 | 298 | 19 52 | 358 3 52 | 3 5313 54 |3 55 
59 | 3 56 | 119 | 7 56 | 179 | 11 56 | 239 | 15 56 | 299 19 56 | 359 59 | 3 56 | 3 57 | 3 58 | 3 59 


The above table is for converting expressions in arc to their equivalent in time 3 its main use in this Almanac 


is for the conversion of longitude for application to L.M.T. (added if west, subtracted if east) to give G.M.T. or vice 
versa, particularly in the case of sunrise, sunset, etc. 


SUN 
PLANETS 
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INCREMENTS AND CORRECTIONS 25 


v v 


Corr'| or Corr" | or Corrn 
d | d 
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TABLES FOR INTERPOLATING SUNRISE, MOONRISE, ETC. 
TABLE I—FOR LATITUDE 


Tabular Interval Difference between the times for consecutive latitudes 

Io = §° 2° |5™ 10o™ 15™/ 20™ 25m 30M | 35m gom 45™ | 5o™ 55™ GoM | ID OS™ LOOM SEB Se ra20s 

, ° , ° , m m m m m m m m m m m m h m h om h om h m 

0 30 01§ 006}0 o 1 1 Sleek To 28 22 2a 521501024 |MOVO2 s ROTOZE OTOZ 
1.00). .0:30° 0.323) OMe te “1/42 F293) See sas ede 45 85 05 05 05 05 
I 30 10.4§ 0) 38! 1) FO) 22°94 S30 ae Ses 8 7s a 07 07 07 07 
200’ “1-00 0. 249| 1) 9 20) 8300 4m 1 5te 5a OME 7) no) 8 TO 10 10 10 10 
230 115 0030/1 2 4] § 6 7/| 8 9 9] 10 II 12 12 13 13 13 
300 130 036)/1 3 4] 6 7 8] 9 Io If|/ 12 13 14] O15 | OI§ | O 16 | o 16 
330 145 0 42|2 3 5) 7) SietO [erty 125 13) |) 14.916) 17 18 18 19 19 
400 200 048|2 4 6] 8 9 11!13 14 15 | 16 18 19 20 2I 22 22 
430 21§ 054/2 4 7 QF $135) 15) 16 18) | 19 621 22 23 24 25 26 
§ 00 230 1100/2 § 7/{10 12 14| 16 18 20/22 23 25 26 27 28 29 
530 245 1906/3 5 8|11 13 16/18 20 22 | 24 26 28] 0 29 | O 30 | 0 31 Oo 32 
600 300 1112/3 6 9] 12 14 17]|20 22 24] 26 29 31 32 33 34 36 
6 30 31§ 4118/3 6 10] 13 16 19] 22 24 26/29 31 34 36 37 38 40 
700 330 124/3 7 10/14 17 20/23 26 29| 31 34 37 39 41 42 44 
730 345 130/4 7 11] 15 18 22) 25 28 31 | 34 37 40 43 44 46 48 
800 400 1 36/4 8 12] 16 20 23] 27 30 34,37 41 44]! 0 47 | 0 48 | Oo 5I | 0 53 
830 415 142|4 8 13]17 21 25|29 33 36| 40 44 48] 0 §1 | © 53 | 0 56 | o 58 
900 430 1 48/4 9 13/18 22 27 | 31 35 39] 43 47 52| 055 | 0 58 | I or | I 04 
930 445 154|5 9 14] 19 24 28 | 33 38 42/47 51 56| 100 | I 04 | 1 08 | 1 12 
10 00 5 00 200|5 I0 15| 20 25 0§ | I 10 | I ¥§ || r 20 


Table I is for interpolating the L.M.T. of sunrise, twilight, moonrise, etc. for latitude. It is to be noted 
that the interpolation is not linear, so that when using this table it is essential to take out the required pheno- 
menon for the latitude /ess than the true latitude. The table is entered with the nearest value of the difference 
between the times for the tabular latitude and the next higher one, and, in the appropriate column, with the 
difference between true latitude and tabular latitude; the correction so obtained is applied to the time for the 
tabular latitude; the sign of the correction can be seen by inspection. 


TABLE II—FOR LONGITUDE 


Difference between the times for given date and preceding date (for east longitude) 
or for given date and following date (for west longitude) 


West rh + lige 
To™ 20™ 30™ | 40™ 50™ 60™ | 1o™ 20™ 30™ | 4o™ 5o™ 6o™ | 22 TOM) 22 20™| 2> 30m | 2m gom | 2h som | 3h oom 
° m m m m m m m m m m m m h m h m h m b m h m h m 
00) 0) 0) (0 OF 0} 0) F000) 0 80 0) | 0100), |||5O) 00) ||| O00) || 0 OOM ON Gon hOnOo. 
Om | Onuelouat Teele 2) |ee2 ee 2 ee 2S ees 04 04 04 04 05 05 
|= SG eM ee eye ey vk ZW ell (Ge GG 07 08 08 09 09 10 
30 1G 9 3 4 5 Ce Gf GE ES. 0) 3G Ii 12 12 13 14 15 
40 Uae su 4s On 7 ales) Ome LO) | hreat2ae kS 14 16 17 18 19 20 
T3954) 68 7 Sao 11120 14 153917) Ol 18850) 19) |Roere | Nor s2nlinG 24 | 0 25 
273) Sl 7 Ore kOu | UE2) 13ers Ure TSO 22 23 25 27 28 30 
2 46) |) Se TOM I2sI4 SI6m 17519 21a 23 25 27 29 31 33 35 
2 47) Oy OLE ISUeTOmarSee20n |) 2202427; 29 31 33 36 38 40 
257 |e Ooh 21 S| ek jue zOmeoeel 25a 2730 32 35 37 40 42 45 
3 6 8| II 14 17| 19 22 25 | 28 31 33 | 0 36 | © 39! 0 42 | 0 44 | 0 47 | 0 50 
3 6 9| 12 15 18] 21 24 27| 31 34 37 40 43 46 49 | 0 §2 | 0 55 
3 7 10)} 13 GU 7 (20) 23° 27930)\33 37) 40 43 47 50 53 | © 57 | I oo 
4 7 11] 14 18 22} 25 29 32 | 36 40 43 47 SI 54 | 0 58 | I or | 1 05 
4 8 12] 16 19 23] 27 31 35 | 39 43 47 SI 547)|NOUSSin| 102) ter O6n Erato 
4 8 13/17 21 25 | 29 33 38| 42 46 50| 054) 058 | 103/107 /r41 | 1 15 
4 9 13| 18 22 27] 31 36 40| 44 49 53} 058 | 102 | 107/111 | 1 16/1 20 
5 9 14/19 24 28 | 33 38 42/47 52 57| 101 | 106 | r31 | 1161] x 20 | I 25 
5_10 I5 | 20 25 30| 35 40 45 | 50 55 60/ 105 | 1 10| 115 | 1 20 | 1 25n\PIEsO 


Table II is for interpolating the L.M.T. of moonrise, moonset and the Moon’s meridian passage for 
longitude. It is entered with longitude and with the difference between the times for the given date and for 
the preceding date (in east longitudes) or following date (in west longitudes). The correction is normally 
added for west longitudes and subtracted for east longitudes, but if, as occasionally happens, the times become 
earlier each day instead of later, the signs of the corrections must be reversed. 
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Aldebaran 


Alioth 
Alkaid 
Al Na’ir 
Alnilam 
Alphard 


Alphecca 
Alpheratz 
Altair 
Ankaa 
Antares 


Betelgeuse 


Canopus 
Capella 
Deneb 
Denebola 
Diphda 
Dubhe 
Elnath 
Eltanin 


Kaus Australis 


Kochab 
Markab 
Menkar 
Menkent 
Miaplacidus 
Mirfak 
Nunki 
Peacock 
Pollux 
Procyon 


Rasalhague 
Regulus 

Rigel 

Rigil Kentaurus 
Sabik 
Schedar 
Shaula 

Sirius 

Spica 

Suhail 

Vega 
Zubenelgenubt 


INDEX TO SELECTED STARS 


Alpheratz 
Ankaa 
Schedar 
Diphda 
Achernar 


Hamal 
Acamar 
Menkar 
Mirfak 
Aldebaran 


Rigel 
Capella 
Bellatrix 
Elnath 
Alnilam 


Betelgeuse 
Canopus 
Sirius 
Adhara 
Procyon 


Pollux 
Avior 
Suhail 
Miaplacidus 
Alphard 


Regulus 
Dubhe 
Denebola 
Gienah 
Acrux 


Gacrux 
Alioth 
Spica 
Alkaid 
Hadar 


Menkent 
Arcturus 

Rigil Kentaurus 
Zubenelgenubi 
Kochab 


Alphecca 
Antares 

Atria 

Sabik 

Shaula 
Rasalhague 
Eltanin 

Kaus Australis 
Vega 

Nunki 


Altair 
Peacock 
Deneb 
Enif 

Al Na’ir 
Fomalhaut 
Markab 
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ALTITUDE CORRECTION TABLES 0°-35°—MOON 


Corr® 
° 


20 62.2 
62:1 
62:1 
62-1 
62-0 


YPWUWARRA AAAAAN 


“2 
a 4 
ae 


I-I 1-5 
1-4 1-7 
181-9 
2-1 2:1 


EAM. 23 
2:8 2-4 
3:1 2-6 
3:5 2:8 
3:8 3:0 


4:2 3:2 
4:5 3:4 
4:9 3:5 
523-7 
5:6 3-9 
5941 
6:3 4:3 
6:6 4:5 
7:0 4:7 
7348 
17 5:0 
8:0 5-2 
845-4 
8:8 5:7) 8-7 5-6 
9:2 5:9/9:1 5:8 
9:5 61|9°4 5:9 


Hi. of 
ve Corr® Eye 


MOON CORRECTION 
TABLE 


The correction is in two parts; 
the first correction is taken from 
the upper part of the table with 
argument apparent altitude, and 
the second from the lower part, 
with argument H.P., in the same 
column as that from which the 
first correction was taken. Sep- 
arate corrections are given in the 
lower part for lower (L) and 
upper (U) limbs. All corrections 
are to be added to apparent alti- 
tude, but 30’ is to be subtracted 
from the altitude of the upper limb. 


For corrections for pressure 
and temperature see page A4. 


For bubble sextant observa- 
tions ignore dip, take the mean 
of upper and lower limb correc- 
tions and subtract 15’ from 
the altitude. 


App. Alt. = Apparent altitude 
= Sextant altitude corrected for 
index error and dip. 


APPENDIX V: EXTRACTS FROM NAUTICAL ALMANAC 


ALTITUDE CORRECTION TABLES 35°-90°—MOON 


45°—49° | 50-54" | 55°-59° 70°-74° 75°-79° | 80°-84° 
Corr® Corr® Corr® 


50°5 | 5° 46-9 | 95 43-1 
50°4| 46:8) 42-9 
50:2 46-7 42:8 
50-1] 46:5] 42-7 
50:0} 46-4] 42:5 
49:9| 46:3} 42-4 
49:8 | 5¥ 46-2 | 5° 42-3 

49°7 46:0} 42-1 

49°5| 45°99) 42-0 

49°4 45:8 418 

49:3} 45:7) 41:7 

49:2| 45:5} 41-6 
47 49-1 | 5? 45-4| 57 41-4 
49:0| 45:3] 9 41-3 
48:8 45:2 41-2 
48-7 45°0/ 41-0 
48-6 44:9] 40:9 
48-5 44:8 40:8 
48-4 | 53 44-6 38 10.6 
48:2| 44:5] 40°5 
48-1 44°4| 403 
48-0] 44-2 
47:9| 44:1 
47°8 44:0 
49 45.6 | 54 
47°5 
47:4 
47:3 


° 


45 


46 


48 


43°9 


Is 


Ls! 
“|S 


& 
= 


OC CIAKR NAO WO’ VDRNHO WOANUWDHN- 
O0rI AU 


WWW WWKWWW WWWWwW WWWWW- 
ne Sp 
\o oO 
ww 
“00 


HDAAA AAR A HHhEWYW WWWWDH, 
SO OANA WHOWA BWHOY ARNOD 
IANND ADADA ADAAU UVUUAUUHU 


RPKUAR UDO 


© oO ANURWYW HA 


AADAR AUAUNA UAKEE HHRRHH HYWWY 
ww WH wu wo 


WROD SCI ARW HHO OI ANUEANH 


D004 


a 
fo) 
N 
Ne) 


SOP RKRW WDREEUUA UAAINA WOWHO BOHHH 
a 
fo) 
w 
a 


AADAAAA AWUWYA UVUAUHH- HAH HY WHWYY 


CSS 
aS 
ww 

ome 
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APPENDIX W 


EXTRACTS FROM AIR ALMANAC 
INTERPOLATION OF G.H.A. 


STARS. MAY—AUG., 1958 


275 


Acamiar 
Achernar 
Acrux 
Adhara 
Aldebaran 


Alioth 
Alkaid 
Al Nair 
Alnilam 
Alphard 


Alphecca 
Alpheratz 
Altair 
Ankaa 
Antares 


Arcturus 
Atria 
Avior 
Bellatrix 
Betelgeuse 


Canopus 
Capella 
Deneb 
Denebola 
Diphda 


Dubhe 
Elnath 
Eltanin 
Enif 
Fomalhaut 
Gacrux 
Gienah 
Hadar 
Hamal 
Kaus Aust. 


Kochab 
Markab 
Menkar 
Menkent 
Miaplacidus 


Mirfak 
Nunki 
Peacock 
Pollux 
Procyon 


Rasalhague 
Regulus 
Rigel 

Rigil Kent. 
Sabik 


Schedar 
Shaula 
Sirius 
Spica 


| Suhail 


Vega 
Zuben'ubr 
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wet 


N 


N 


~ ~ 
+S —-+-+FtH OM} G+ 


(078 


° t 


$.40 28 
S257, 27. 
S$. 62 52 
$.28 55 
N. 16 26 


N. 56 11 
N. 49 31 
$.47 10 
Ss. 114 
S$: 38 29 


N. 26 51 
N. 28 52 
N. 8 46 
$.42 32 
$.26 20 


N. 19 24 
S.68 57 
S.59 23 
N. 6 19 
N. 7 24 


$.52 40 
N. 45 57 
N. 45 08 
N. 14 48 
S$. 18 13 


N. 61 59 
N. 28 34 
N. 51 30 
N. 9 41 
S. 29 50 


$.56 53 
S. 17 19 
$.60 11 
N. 23 16 
$.34 24 


N.74 20 
N. 14 59 
N. 3 56 
$.36 10 
S$. 69 33 


N. 49 43 
$.26 21 
S$. 56 52 


N. 28 08 
N. 5 20 


N. 12 35 
N. 12 10 
Ss. 815 
S.60 40 
S. 15 40 


N. 56 18 
$.37 04 
S. 16 40 
$. 10 57 
$ 43 16 


N. 38 45 


SSE ey 


Sun, Aries (‘?) and planets ; Moon. 


Increment to be added for intervals of G.M.T. to G.H.A. of: 


SUN, etc. 


m 8 


00 00 ° 
OI 
05 
09 
13 
17 
2I 
25 
29 
33 
37 
41 
45 
49 
53 


57 
oI 


05 
09 
13 
17 
21 
25 
29 
33 
24 
a 25 
5) © 26 
45 
O27 
ms 0 28 
02 
oe 
OI A 3 
31 
°5 O 32 
09 
roe es) 
3 
17 © 34 
are, o 
25 °3 
OFS, 
a 0 38 
33 
© 39 
37 
4t © 40 
0 4I 
45 
© 42 
49 
53 © 43 
0 44 
57 3 
oI - 
O54" 
09 47 
13 24 
0 49 


17 
03 21 Le 


Ono BO MO BO mC 


0o 
ol 


OOOO Ono 0 TORO oO miOmie™ (OC) 0) 


° 


ol 
02 


02 
03 


MOON | SUN, etc. 
m 8 mo 6 
00 00] 0317 5 
00 02 ZF gai 
00 06 25 5 
0 52 
00 10 29 
° 53 
00 14| 33 
0 54 
00 18 37 ~ 
00 22 a? 
0 56 
00 26 45 on 
poss | soe 
00 39 | 03 57 ° 99 
O60 45 VeH0L, sos 
ee 43 | 04 . one 
00 K 2 pce 
00 : i ee 
ees 
or 00 17 
105 
OI 04 21 
I 06 
oI 08 25 
I 07 
oI 12 29 
I 08 
or 16 33 
oI 20 ene 
o12 I I 10 
or rag 
3] Stn 
QU a7 ess 
or 4r| 0457 114 
or 45 | 05 or * 1? 
OI 49 os en 
0153| 09 777 
118 
oI 58 13 
oz02| 17 779 
02 06 21 Ae: 
02 10 rT eu 
oars 29 1 2? 
02 18 33 7 73 
02 22 Bree 
0227| 4: 725 
0231} 45 17° 
0235) 49 | 72 
0239) 53 1° 
02 43/0557 °° 
02 47 | 06 o1 3° 
02 51 os 7 3! 
02 56 09 oe 
03 00 13 * 33 
03 04 17 * 34 
03 08 2x 7 35 
03 12 egal 36 
03 16 29 * 37 
03 20 33° 38 
03 25 37 I 39 
03 29 | 06 41 * 4° 


MOON 
03 25 
03 29 
03 33 
03 37 
03 41 
03 45 
03 49 
03 54 
03 58 
04 02 
04 06 
04 10 
04 14 
04 19 
04 23 
04 27 
04 31 
04 35 
04 39 
04 43 
04 48 
04 52 
04 56 
05 00 
05 04 
05 08 
05 12 
0517 
05 21 
05 25 
05 29 
05 33 
05 37 
05 41 
05 46 
05 50 
05 54 
05 58 
06 02 
06 06 
06 10 
06 15 
06 19 
06 23 
06 27 
06 31 
06 35 
06 39 
06 44 
06 48 
06 52 
06 56 


* Stars used in H.O. 249 (A.P. 3270). 
{ Stars so indicated may be used with declination tables. 


The numbers followin 


(H.O, 218). 


SUN, etc. 
fal 46 
ye I 41 
Hee 
I 43 
53 
06 5 I 44 
7 
07 OI 1 45 
I 46 
05 
09 I 47 
13 1 48 
17 IT 49 
ae 
ee I 52 
29 i 
33 53 
I 54 
37 
4I 155 
Fae 
157 
49 8 
ae 
159 
07 57 Be 
08 o1 oe 
os 202 
= 2 03 
17 2 04 
21 ee 
25 20 
29 207 
33 2 08 
2 09 
- 210 
2at 
i 2ub2 
213 
53 ae 
08 57 4 
7, 1G 
09 OI 
216 
05 
09 2177, 
13 218 
17 219 
LenS 
2 
5 222 
20 272 
33 ee 
7 225 
2526 
anc 
227, 
49 2 28 
53 poe 
09 57 - 
1000 7 3° 


MOON 

na 6 
06 52 
06 56 
07 00 
07 04 
07 08 
07 13 
07 17 
07 21 
07 25 
07 29 
07 33 
07 37 
07 42 
07 46 
07 50 
07 54 
07 58 
08 02 
08 06 
08 11 
08 15 
08 19 
08 23 
08 27 
08 31 
08 35 
08 40 
08 44 
08 48 
08 52 
08 56 
09 00 
09 04 
09 09 
09 13 
09 17 
09 21 
09 25 
09 29 
09 33 
09 38 
09 42 
09 46 
09 50 
09 54 
09 58 
10 00 


g the names are those used in A.P. 1618 
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CORRECTIONS TO BE APPLIED TO MARINE SEXTANT ALTITUDES 


MARINE SEXTANT 
R 


ERRO 
Sextant No. 


Index Error 


CORRECTIONS 


In addition to sextant 


CORRECTION FOR DIP OF THE HORIZON 
To be subtracted from sextant altitude. 


error and dip, corrections 
are to be applied for : 


Refraction Ft. 

Semi-diameter 1,707’ 
(for Sun and Moon) 1,792 ay 

Parallax (for the Moon) 1,880 4? 

Dome refraction if 1,970 43 
applicable. 


Pages 
Inside front cover 
Daily pages 
AI—A3 
A4—AI5 
A16—A17 
A18—A21 
A22—A47 
A48—A49 


A50o—AS5I 
A52 


A53 

A54 

Under flap 

A57 (flap) 

A58 (inside of flap) 


Inside back cover 


Outside back cover 


LIST. OF - CONTENTS 


Contents 


Star list and G.H.A. interpolation tables. 
Ephemerides of Sun, Moon, Aries and planets. 
Title page, preface, etc. 

Explanation. 

List of abbreviations and symbols. 

Standard times. 

Sky diagrams. 


Semi-duration diagrams for rising and setting pheno- 
mena in high latitudes. 


Corrections for height to times of sunrise, etc. 


Conversion of arc to time and interpolation of moonrise 
and moonset for longitude. 


Star index. 

Explanation of star chart. 

Star chart. 

Star list and G.H.A. interpolation tables. 


Polaris table, dome refraction, A.N.T. adjustment for 
refraction. 


Corrections for (total) refraction and Coriolis (Z) table. 


Corrections to marine sextant observations. 
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APPENDIX W: EXTRACTS FROM AJR ALMANAC 


GREENWICH P. M. 1958 JUNE 1 (SUNDAY) 


MT © SUN ARIES | VENUS—36 | MARS 06 JUPITER — 1.9 Ae MOON Sap is 
S GHA Dec. Dec. GHA Dec. | GHA Dec. GHA Dec. 
h m ° , ° , , ° , ° , ° , ° , ° ’ ° , ° , 
0 35 N22 02 40 27 N 938] 72 28S 3 30/228 23 S 7 20/185 20 S18 19 
zo He 305 71 58] 42 56 74 58 230 54 187 44 ~—.20 
20|| 535 7429] 45 26 77 28 233 24 19008 20 
30|| 805 - 76 59| 47 56 - 79 58 - 235 55 - jo23eu aol 
40|| 10 35 79 30] 50 26 82 28 238 25 19456 22 
50|| 13 05 82 00] 52 56 84 58 240 56 197 20°" “22 
13 00|] 15 35. N22 02| 84 30] 55 26N 939] 87 28S 3 29/243 26S 7 20/199 44 S18 23 
4 10|| 18 05 87 01| 57 56 89 58 245 56 20209 ~=—-.23 
20|| 20 35 89 31] 60 26 92 29 248 27 20433 = -24 
30|| 2305 - 92 02| 62 56- 94 59 - 250 57 - 206 57 - 24 
40|| 25 35 94 32| 65 26 97 29 253 28 20921 25 
50|| 28 05 97 02| 67 56 99 59 255 58 P11 45a0 We 
14 00/| 30 35 N22 02| 99 33] 70 26N 9 40|102 29S 3 29/258 29S 7 20/214 09 S18 26 
10|| 33 05 102 03| 72 56 104 59 260 59 216 33. | 627 
20|| 35 35 104 34] 75 26 107 29 263 29 21857 27 
30|| 38 05 - 107 04| 77 56- 110 00 - 266 00 - 22121 eee 
40|| 40 35 109 34) 80 26 112 30 268 30 223.45. 28 
50|| 43 05 112 05| 82 56 115 00 271 01 22610 29 
15 00|| 45 35 N22 03/114 35] 85 26N 941/117 30 S 3 28/273 31 S 7 20/228 34 S18 29 
10|| 48 05 117 06| 87 56 120 00 276 02 23058 30 
20|| 50 35 119 36] 90 26, 122 30 278 32 233° 22) 0 
30|| 53 05 - 122 07| 92 56 - 125 00 - 281 02 - 235 060 ok 
40|| 55 35 124 37| 95 26 127 30 283 33 23810 32 
50|| 58 05 127 07| 97 55 130 01 286 03 240 34 © 32 
16 00|| 60 35 N22 03/129 38]100 25 N 9 42/132 31 S 3 27/288 34S 7 20/242 58 S18 33 
10|| 63 05 132 08|102 55 135 01 291 04 245.22 8433 
20|| 65 35 134 39/105 25 137 31 293 35 24746 «© 34 
30|| 68 05 - 137 09|107 55 - 140 01 - 296 05 - 25010 - 34 
40|| 70 35 139 39| 110 25 142 31 298 35 25235 35 
50|| 73 05 142 10/112 55 145 01 301 06 25459 35 
17 00|} 75 35 N22 03/144 401115 25 N 9 43/147 32 S 3 261303 36S 7 20(257 23 S18 36 
10|| 78 05 147 111117 55 150 02 306 07 259 47s 066 
20|| 80 35 149 41|120 25 152 32 308 37 2621 Lon 
30|| 83.05 - 152 11|122 55 - 155 02 - 311 08 - 264 35°. 937 
40|| 85 35 154 42/125 25 157 32 313 38 26659 38 ; 
50|| 88 05 157 12|127 55 160 02 316 08 26923 «38 aan tea 
18 00]} 90 35 N22 04/159 43/130 25N 9 43|162 32 S 3 26/318 39 S 7 20/271 47 S18 39 
10|| 93 05 162 13|132 55 165 02 321 09 27a0ty 939 
20|| 95 35 164 44| 135 25 167 33 323 40 276,369 
30|| 98 05 - ype nig ya cen 170 03 - 326 10 - 27900 + 40 
40||100 35 169 44/140 25 172 33 328 41 28124 40 
50||103 05 172 151142 55 175 03 331 11 28348 4 3= 41 
19 00/|105 35 N22 04]174 45/145 25.N 9 44/177 33S 3 25/333 42 S 7 20/286 12 S18 41 
10|/108 04 177 161147 55 180 03 336 12 288 36 42 
20|/110 34 179 46| 150 25 182 33 338 42 29100 42 
30|/113 04 - 182 16|152 54 - 185 04 - 34113 - 293 24 + 43 
40|]115 34 184 47|155 24 187 34 343 43 1295 48 = 43 
50/118 04 187 17/157 54 190 04 346 14 29813 43 
20 00/120 34 N22 04}189 48|160 24 N 9 45|192 34S 3 24/348 44S 7 20/300 37 Sig 44 
10//123 04 192 18] 162 54 195 04 351 15 30301 44 
20|/125 34 194 48/165 24 197 34 353 45 30525 45 
30|/128 04 - 197 191167 54 - 200 04 - 35615 - 30749 - 45 
40||130 34 199 49/170 24 202 34 358 46 31013 46 25 
50|/133 04 202 201172 54 205 05 iene 31237 = 46 o 
21 00/135 34 N22 05/204 50/175 24N 9 46|207 35S 3.24| 3475S 720/315 01 S18 47 
10//138 04 207 21/177 54 210 05 617 S175 nay 
20||140 34 209 51|180 24 212 35 8 48 31949 = 47 
30|/143 04 - 212 21/182 54 - 21505 - 1118 - 322 14.42 48 29 
40||145 34 214 52/185 24 217 35 13 48 32438 48 29 
501/148 04 217 22/187 54 220 05 1619 32702 49 30 
22 00||150 34 N22 05/219 53/190 24.N 9 47/222 36S 3 23| 18 49S 7 20/329 26 S18 49 oie 
10|/153 04 222 23/192 54 225 06 21 20 33150 49 32 
20|/155 34 224 53/195 24 227 36 23 50 334 14 50 32 
30|/158 04 - 227 24/197 54 - 230 06 - 22k 336 38 50 33 
40||160 34 229 541200 24 232 36 28 51 339 02 50 34 
50 ||163 04 232 25|202 54 235 06 31 21 5A 26 S51 35 
23 00 |/165 34 N22 05/234 55/205 24N 9 48/237 36S 3 22| 33 52 S 7 20/343 51 S18 51 35 
10|/168 04 237 25/207 53 240 06 36 22 34615 52 36 
20/1170 34 239 56|210 23 242 37 38 53 348 39 52 36 
30/1173 04 - 242 26|212 53 - 245 07 - 4123. 351 03 52 37 
4011175 34 244 57/215 23 247 37 43 54 353 27 53 38 
50 [178 04 [247 27|217 53 250 07 46 24 355 51 
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GREENWICH A. M. 1958 JUNE 2 (MONDAY) 
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Gut|} © SUN ARIES | VENUS — 3.6 MARS 0.6 JUPITER—1.9 | © MOON — | Moon's 
- GHA Dec. [GHA T| GHA Dec. GHA __ Dec. GHA _ Dec. GHA. (Dest | 2 
m o-,r ° , ° , or ° , or ° , et | or C04 oe 
00 00|}/180 34 N22 06| 249 58/220 23 N 9 49/252 37 S 3 22] 48 54S 7 20/358 15 S18 53 
10|/183 04 252 28/222 53 255 07 51 25 039 54 
201/185 34 254 58] 225 23 257 37 53 55 303 54 
30||188 04 - 257 29/227 53 - 260 08 - 56 26 - 5 28 54 
40||190 34 259 59/230 23 262 38 58 56 7 52 55| . £ 
50||193 04 262 30| 232 53 265 08 61 27 1016 «655, SS 
01 00]}195 34 N22 06] 265 00] 235 23 N 9 50/267 38S 3 21] 6357S 7 20] 12 40S18 55] © + 
10|}198 04 267 30] 237 53 270 08 66 27 1504 56] 0 cy 
201/200 34 270 01/240 23 272 38 68 58 17 28 56| 7 
30||203 04 - 272 31/242 53 - 275 08 + 71 28 - 19 52 56| 13 28 
40|/205 34 275 02| 245 23 277 38 73 59 2216 574147 27 
50||208 04 277 32| 247 53 280 09 76 29 24 40 57159 % 
02 00|/210 34 N22 06] 280 02]250 23 N 9 51/282 39S 3 20] 7900S 7 20| 27 05 S18 57| 22 2° 
10]/213 04 282 33|252 53 285 09 81 30 2929 58] 95 24 
20]/215 34 285 03/255 23 287 39 84 00 3153 58197 9 
30|/218 04 - 287 34| 257 53 - 290 09 - 86 31 - 34.17 58] 59 2 
40||220 34 290 04/260 23 292 39 89 01 36 41 58 51 
50||223 04 292 34| 262 52 295 09 91 32 3905 59 53 50 
03 00|/225 34 N22 07| 295 05/265 22 N 9 52/297 40S 3 20] 9402S 7 20| 41 29 S18 59] 34 4? 
10||228 04 297 35| 267 52 300 10 96 33 43 53 1859} 3, 48 
20||230 34 300 06|270 22 302 40 99 03 4618 1900 47 
30/233 04 - 302 36|272 52 - 305 10 - 101 34 - 48 42 - 00) 28 46 
40||235 34 305 06| 275 22 307 40 104 04 51 06 00] 29 4s 
50||238 04 307 37| 277 52 310 10 106 34 53 30 00] 41 4, 
04 00||240 34 N22 07| 310 07| 280 22 N 9 53/312 40 S 3 19/109 05S 720] 5554 S19 01] 4¢ 43 
101/243 04 312 38/282 52 315 10 111 35 5818 01) 43 a> 
20|/245 34 315 08] 285 22 317 41 114 06 60 42 01] 45 4) 
30||248 04 - 317 39| 287 52 - 320 11 - 116 36 - 6306 + 01/46 4, 
40||250 34 320 09] 290 22 322 41 119 07 6531 02/48 
50||253 04 322 39|292 52 325 11 121 37 6755 02/49 A 
05 00//255 34 N22 07/325 10/295 22 N 9 54/327 41S 3 181124 07 S 7 20] 70 19 S19 02] 50 3, 
10|/258 04 327 40|297 52 330 11 126 38 i243 02515, 
20|/260 34 330 11} 300 22 332 41 129 08 75 07 03] 53 
30||263 04 - 332 41| 302 52 - 335 12 - 131 39 - 773) = 03 )ing 7 
40||265 34 335 11| 305 22 337 42 134 09 7955 03, c, 34 
50||268 04 337 42|307 52 340 12 136 39 8219 03} 27 33 
06 00||270 34 N22 08| 340 12/310 22 N 9 55|342 42 S 317/139 10S 7 20] 84 44 S19 04| 57 32 
10]|273 03 342 43| 312 52 345 12 141 40 8708  04Jcg 32 
20||275 33 345 13| 315 22 347 42 14411 8932 04) 7 30 
30||278 03 - 347 43/317 51 - 350 12 - 146 41 - 9156 - 04| Sv 29 
401/280 33 350 14] 320 21 352 42 149 12 9420 04) 61 29 
50||283 03 352 44) 322 51 355 13 151 42 9644 05] 62 97 
07 00/|285 33 N22 08] 355 15|325 21 N 9 56|357 43S 3 17/154 13S 7 20] 99 08 $1905 a 26 
10|/288 03 357 45] 327 51 013 156 43 10133 = 05] OF 25 
20]|290 33 0 16] 330 21 2 43 159 13 10357. 05] 89 24 
30||293 03 - 2 46/332 51 - 513- 161 44 - 106 21 05] 66 53 
40/295 33 5 16| 335 21 7 43 164 14 10845 05] 67 55 
50||298 03 7 47/337 51 10 13 166 45 11109 06] 68 55 
08 00|}300 33 N22 08] 10 17/340 21N 957| 12445 3 16/16915S 7 20/113 33 S19 06] 67 29 
10||303 03 12 48] 342 51 1514 171 46 11557. = 06} 70 4 
20||305 33 15 18] 345 21 17 44 174 16 LIS 2i ey sO6( Ts. 
30||308 03 - 17 48|347 51 - 2014 - 176 46 - 12046 - 06172 1, 
40||310 33 20 19] 350 21 22 44 179 17 12310 06173 
50||313 03 22 49] 352 51 25 14 181 47 12534 07/74 - 
09 00||315 33 N22 09] 25 20/355 21N 9 58] 27 44S 315/184 18S 7 19|127 58 S19 07/75 3, 
10||318 03 27 50| 357 51 30 14 186 48 13022 07176 4 
20||320 33 30 20| 021 32 45 189 19 13246 © 074.77 
30|/323 03 - 3251] 251 - 3515. 191 49 - 135 10 07] 7g 12 
401/325 33 35 21| 521 37 45 194 19 13735 0 OF} 79 11 
501/328 03 37 52| 751 40 15 196 50 13959 08} 4, 10 
10 00/330 33 N22 09] 40 22] 1021N 959] 42 45S 3 15/199 20 S 7 19/142 23 S19 08 
10||333 03 42 53] 12 50 45.15 201 51 14447 081 Osun 
20|/335 33 45 23] 15 20 47 45 204 21 14711 ~—08 , 
30 ||338 03 - 47 53] 1750 - 50 16 - 206 52 - 14935 - 08|SD16 
40/340 33 50 24] 20 20 52 46 209 22 15159 08 
50/343 03 52 54| 22 50 55 16 211 52 15424 08] Moon 
11 00||345 33 N22 09] 55 25] 25 20N10 00] 57 46S 3 14/214 23 S 7 19/156 48 S19 08] SD 16 
10||348 03 57 55| 27 50 60 16 216 53 15912 09 
20||350 33 60 25| 30 20 62 46 219 24 16136 ©«©—-09JAge 15 
30||353 03 - 62 56] 32 50 - 65 16- 221 54 - 16400 - 09 
40/355 33 65 26| 35 20 67 46 224 25 16624 © 09 
50/358 03 67 57| 37 50 70.17 226 55 16849 09 
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SEMIDURATION OF SUNLIGHT 


SUN ABOVE 
HORIZON 


MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST 


DURATION OF TWILIGHT 


N85 


N80 


CONTINUOUS TWILIGHT 
OR .SUNLIGHT 


N75 


N70 


JUNE JULY AUGUST 


APPENDIX W: EXTRACTS FROM AIR ALMANAC L157 


SEMIDURATION OF MOONLIGHT 


N85 | 


N80 


MOON BELOW 
HORIZON 


MOON ABOVE 
HORIZON 


N75 


N85 


N80 


MOON BELOW MOON ABOVE MOON BELOW 
HORIZON HORIZON HORIZON 
0° 


> N75 
2° 


4” 


N70 4 N70 


N85 N85 


N80 


N80 


MOON ABOVE MOON BELOW 
HORIZON HORIZON 


N75 N75 


1 x70 


N70 


N85 


N85 


¥ Ngo 


ait MOON ABOVE MOON BELOW 
HORIZON HORIZON 


N75 


N75 fh 


N70 


N70 


AUGUST 5 10 15 20 25 30 1958 
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CONVERSION OF ARC TO TIME INTERPOLATION OF 
MOONRISE, MOONSET 
Sivaton Wass Wat | 26:16 8cnl 235" tc oncok| mouleoros FOR LONGITUDE 
I | o 04 | 46 | 3 04 gt | 6 04 | 136 9 O04 Ino, 04 Add if longitude west. 
2 | 0 08 | 47 | 3 08 | 92} 6 08 | 137| 9 OS] 2) 0 08 Subtract if longitude east. 
3) hon rz) r4Sageee 93 | 6 12 | 138 Q 12 Semon ti2 Dift.* 
4 | 0 16] 49 | 3 16 94 | © 16 | 139 9 16 4 | 0 16 Longi- 
tude 
5 | 0 20] 50 | 3 20] 95| 6 20] 140} 9 20] § | 0 20 % 05 | 10} 15 | 20) 25 | 3° 
Os op 240s ts 3624 96 | 6 24 | 141 Q 24 6] 0 24 == | aa | aa ae ee 
7 | 0 28] 52| 328] 97] 6 28] 142 | 9 23] 7] 0 28 08 as nes Sb ne 56 
Breas? 153.13 552 i) 98 eas esa Oe Rn aoe oI | oI | 02 | 02 | 03] 0 
9 | o 36| 54] 3 36] 99] 6 30] 144 | 9 30] 9 | o 36 Sine 
OI | 02 | 03 | 04 | 06 | 07 
Io | o 40 | 55 | 3 40 | 100 | 6 40 | 145 9 40 | I0 | Oo 40 02 | 03 | 05 | 07 | 08 | 10 
Ir | 0 44] 56 | 3 44 | 101 6 441146 9 44] IT | 0 44 02 | 04 | 07 |-09 | 11 | 13 
IZ | o 48 | 57 | 3 48 | 102 | © 48 | 147 9 48] 12 | o 48 
13 | 0 52 | 58 | 3 52 | 103 | © 52 | 148 9 52] 13 | © 52 03 | 06/08] 11 | 14] 17 
14 | 0 561 59 | 3 50 | 104 | 6 56] 149 | 9 56] 14 | 0 56 03 | 07 | 10 | 13 | 17] 20 
15 | 1 00 | 60 | 4 00 | 105 | 7 00 | 150} 10 WO] 15 | I 00 04 | 08 | 12 | 16] 19 | 23 
16 | 1 of | 61 | 4 04 | 106 | 7 04 | 151 | 10 04 | 16) 1 94 04 | 09 | 13 | 18 | 22 | 27 
17 | 1 08 | 62 | 4 08 | 107 | 7 08 | 152 | 10 08 | 17 | 1 08 05 | 10| 15 | 20| 25 | 30 
ES) err 2) 11634120108 712) [r53) |c1O. 125) 18) | 1 12 Diff.* 
19 | 1 16 | 64 | 4 16] 109 | 7 16 | 154 | 10 16 | 19 | 1 16 ; 
20 | 1 20] 65 ; 4 20 | 110 | 7 20 | 155 | 10 20] 20 | 1 20 35 | 40145 |50| 55 | 60 
2 | 1 24 166 | 4 24 | x11 7 247] 156 | 10 24 | 2t | 1 24 mee ea a et 
22 |r 285) 567) e428) exes 7025 alers 7) 10.25 | 22) (er 28 m| m| m/ m| mj; m 
230 ts 2) eOSsie4 S2e ELIS 57 32a ltt 5 8. erONS2) 1) 23u tes 2 00 | 00 | 00 | 00 | 00 | 00 
24 | 1 36 | 69 | 4 36] 114 | 7 36 | 159 | 10 36 | 24 | 1 36 03 | 03 | 04 | 04 | 05 | 05 
25 | 1 40] 70 | 4 40] 115 | 7 40 | 160 | 10 40 | 25 | I 40 ony OBSKCS HOD TG 
26 | 1 44] 71 | 4 44] 116 | 7 44 | 161 | 10 44 | 26) 1 44 CO) || BE AEE || aiee | aie | 2h 
27 | 1 48 | 72 | 4 48 | 117 | 7 48 |] 162 | 10 48 | 27 | 1 48 12|13|15|17|18| 20 
28) 1° 52"1''73)|°4 52) 1 11897 52 | 163 | ro 52°28) |r 52 15|17|19| 21 | 23 | 25 
2 6 6 
9] 156] 74] 4 56] 119 | 7 56 | 164 | 10 56 | 29 | 1 56 18 | 20 | 22 | 25 | 28 | 30 
30 | 2 00 | 75 | 5 00] 120 | 8 00 | 165 | 11 00 | 30} 2 00 20 | 23 | 26 | 29 | 32 | 35 
31 | 2 04 | 76 | 5 04 |] 12 | 8 04 | 166 | 11 04 | 31 | 2 04 23) 2 fe} ° 
32 | 2 08 | 77 | 5 08 | 122 | 8 08 | 167 | 11 08 | 32 | 2 08 FNS OSA? al 
Ee LAA GAS |) By Be | eey || eh res || SEY |] Gare oe || SKE || ee 26 | 30 | 34 | 38 | 41 | 45 
34 | 216] 79] 5 16] 124 | 8 16] 169 | 1f 16] 34 | 2 16 29 | 33 | 38 | 42 | 46| 50 
35 | 2 20 | 80 | 5 20] 125 | 8 20 | 170 | 11 20 | 35 | 2 20 32:| 37:42 | 49) 50455 
36 | 2 24 | 81 | 5 24] 126 | 8 24 | 171 | 11 24 | 36 | 2 24 35 1 40 | 45 | 59 | 55.1807 
By \e2e25) 82) Se Z2oaler27 Sezer 2. enue. 37002028 Diff.* 
ZOn| 2eSZNOsae > eSZueresulSes2 qr gulenmesan esol 2s? : = 
39 | 2 36 | 84 | 5 36 | 129 | 8 36] 174 | 11 36] 39 | 2 36 65 | 70 | 75 | 80 | 85 | 90 
40 | 2 40 | 85 | 5 40] 120 | 8 4o | 175 | 11 40 | 40 | 2 4o eae 
41 | 2 44 | 86 | 5 44 | 131 | 8 44] 176 | 11 44 | 41 | 2 44 pea eee leet pmeaat sh 2 
42 | 2 48 | 87 | 5 48 | 132 | 8 48 | 177 | 11 48 | 42 | 2 48 ik elated 
43 | 2 52] 88 | 5 52 | 133 | 8 52 | 178 | 11 52 | 43 | 2.52 4) OF, | OF O4 NOS MLCS 
44 | 2 56] 89 | 5 56 | 134 | 8 56] 179 | 11 56] 44 | 2 56 07 | 08 | 08 | 09 | 09 | 10 
II /12|12/13)14|15 
45 | 3 00 | 90 | 6 00 | 135 | 9g 00 | 180 | 12 00 | 45 : . 14|16|17]| 18] 19 | 20 
3 08 18 | 19] 21 | 22 24/25 
For angles greater than 180°, subtract 180° | 48 | 3 a 22 | 23 | 25 | 27 | 28 | 30 
and add 12} to the result. Uae 25-1 27 | 29 | 31 | 33.) 35 
50 | 3 20 29 | 31 | 33 | 36 | 38 | 40 
The above table is for converting ex- | 57 | 3 a 32 | 35 | 38 | 40 | 42 | 45 
F 2 : ; §2 | 3 2 
pressions in arc tc their equivalent in time; | 53 | 3 32 36 | 39 oe 44 | 47 | 50 
: . : P ; ; ©} 43) 40) 49] 5215 
its main use in this Almanac is f Sy Potale dese : 5 
is for the con 43 | 47 | 50] 53 | 57 | 60 
version of longitude for application to L.M.T. 2 : - 47 | 51 | 54 | 58 | 61 | 65 
(added if west, subtracted if east) to give G.M.T. | 57 | 3 48 51 | 54 | 58 | 62 | 66 | 70 
or vice versa, particularly in the case of | 5 | 3 5 S58 | 02 107 (775 
sunrise, s t pile peaitOniias cipal 
, Sunset, etc. 60 | 4 00 61 | 66 | 71 | 76 | 80 85 
65 | 70 | 75 | 80 | 85 | go 


r ser : 
When the Diff. is negative subtract correction if longitude west and add correction if longitude east 


APPENDIX W: EXTRACTS FROM AIR ALMANAC 


CORRECTIONS TO BE APPLIED TO SEXTANT ALTITUDE 


REFRACTION 


To be subtracted from sextant altitude (referred to as observed altitude in A.P. 3270). 


Height above sea level in units of 1,000 ft. 


rf a ee 1g) Wao’ sas |) 5.9051) 95h 40) 1B as 802 On 8s 
: Sextant Altitude 
. 99 90 90 99 90 90 90 90 90 COMET OO NGO 
; 63 59 55 51 46 41 36 31 26 20 17 13 
i 33 29 26 22 19 16 14 II 9 7 6 4 
21 19 16 14 12 10 8 a, 5 4 240 140 
3 16 14 12 10 8 7 6 5 310} 220 130 o40 
4 12 II 9 8 a, 5 400 310 210] 130 039 +005 
: 10 9 7 550 450 350] 310 220 130] O49 +011 —019 
810 650 550] 450 400 300] 220 150 I10| 024 —o11r —038 
: 650 550 500] 400 310 230] 150 120 038)+004 —028 —054 
600 510 410] 320 240 200] 130 100 o19|—-013 —042 —108 
i 520 430 340] 250 210 140] IIO0 035 +003}—027 —053 —118 
Bs 430 340 250] 220 140 110] 037 +011 —016|—043 —108 —1 31 
tr 330 250 210] 140 I10 034|+009 — 014 —0 37|—100 —123 —I 44 
16 250 210 140] IIO 037 +010/—013 —034 —053|—114 —I 35 —156 
a 220 140 120] 043 +015 —008|—031 —052 —108| —127 —1 46 —205 
i 150 120 049/+023 —002 —026|—0 46 —106 —122|-—139 —-157 —214 
a5 II2 044 +019]—006 —028 —048|-—109 —127 —1 42|—158 —214 —230 
“ 034 +OI0 —013|]—036 —055 —114/—1 32 —151 —206|-—221 —234 —249 
+006 —016 —037|—059 —117 —I 33|—I5I —207 —223]—237 —251 —304 
ifs —018 —037 —058|—116 —1 34 —149|—206 —222 —235|—249 —303 —316 
be O53) Sid | 3k eolr47 5 — 2103218 522933 62147) 2 5083 1303125 
So —I 10 —128|—144 —159 —215|—228 —243 —256| —308 —322 —3 33 
—1 40| —153 —209 —224|—238 —252 —304|-317 —329 —341 
= —203 —218 —233|—246 —301 —312|—325 —337 —3 48 
m3 aS O71 3.29) —3 32 342 3/93 
f ° 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 
Temperature in °C 
xR +47 +36 | +18 +10 +3|-—5 —I3 
a0) FIG" + 6) — 4 =13. 25) 7h 40 For these heights no 
1-0 temperature correction 
“ee eo. eee 25, 30 | 40) a7 ano is necessary: take f=1-0 
pe FeO: SE 5102 567) 0246 —58 -—71| -83 -95 anduse R=R, 
ea (4G4 B50 se 67h) —S2 C195 
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When R, is 


less than 10’ 
or the height 
is greater 
than 35,000 
ft. take f=1-o 
and use 
R=R, 


Choose the column appropriate to height, in units of 1,000 ft., and find the range of altitude in which the sextant 
altitude lies; the corresponding value of R, is the refraction, to be subtracted from sextant altitude, unless 


conditions are extreme. 


table on the right to form the refraction, R=R, xf. 


In that case find f from the lower table, with critical argument temperature. 


Use 


the 


CORIOLIS (Z) CORRECTION 


To be applied by moving the position line a distance Z to starboard (right) of the track in northern latitudes 
and to port (left) in southern latitudes. The argument is given as T.A.S. (True Air Speed) in A.P. 3270. 


G/S Latitude G/S Latitude 

KNOTS |G 79°] 20° 30°| 40° 50°| 60° 70° | 80° 90° || KNOTS | 9° 70° 20° 30°| 40° 50° 
, , tg , cf ’ , yA , ’ ’ , ’ , a ve , ‘ 
150 Oo! 1 Ey ZF | aes SEM 37 4a ea 450 ONS2Fife4t Oc Sie Ou iroprT 
200 O17, VTi) MQM Sr 4s | BS Silt G5 500 O02) 47a Om TON EET aT 2 
250 Olea 23 ARS Om On Om 550 OSS ell meets ier 
300 Onplalies saan 5 Olle 7 acy all bOuE Ss 600 O73) 5) 8) || tour 2) | raia5 
350 esl) wei 2G ae SP Re ea | Oe ee: 650 OS) | 108 Ol Pita TsaleTs 116 
400 o 21 4 5| 7 8| 9 10|10 10] yoo | 0 3] 6 9| 12 14] 16 17 


, 
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13 
14 
16 


17 
18 


60° 70° 80° 90° 
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APPENDIX X 
LONG-TERM ALMANAC 


This appendix is intended for use when a more complete almanac is not available. 
It is based principally upon the fact that approximately correct values for the Greenwich 
hour angle and declination of the sun, and the Greenwich hour angle of Aries, can be 
obtained from an almanac that is exactly four years out of date. The differences in 
these values at intervals of exactly four years can be largely removed by applying an 
average correction to the values obtained from the tables of this appendix. The 
maximum error in an altitude computed by means of this appendix should not exceed 
2'0 for the sun or 1/3 for stars. 

This four-year, or quadrennial, correction varies throughout the year for the GHA 
of the sun (between about plus and minus one-fourth of a minute) and for the declina- 
tion of the sun (between about plus and minus three-fourths of a minute). For the 
GHA of Aries the quadrennial correction is a constant, (+)1‘/84. The appropriate 
quadrennial correction is applied once for each full four years which has passed since 
the base year of the tabulation (1956 in this appendix). 

The tabulated values for GHA and declination of the sun and GHA of Aries are 
given in four columns, labeled 0, 1, 2, and 3. The ‘0’ column contains the data 
for the leap year in each four-year cycle and the 1, 2, and 3 columns contain data for, 
respectively, the first, second, and third years following each leap year. 

The GHA and declination of the sun are given at intervals of three days throughout 
the four-year cycle, except for the final days of each month, when the interval varies 
between one and four days. Linear interpolation is made between entries to obtain 
data for a given day. Additional corrections to the GHA of the sun of 15° per hour, 
15’ per minute, and 15” per second are made to obtain the GHA at a given time. 
Declination of the sun is obtained to sufficient accuracy by linear interpolation alone. 

The GHA of Aries is given for each month of the four-year cycle. Additional 
corrections of 0°59'14 per day, 15°02'5 per hour, 15’ per minute, and 15” per second 
are made to obtain the GHA at a given time. 

The SHA and declination of 38 navigational stars are given for the base year, 
1956.0. Annual (not quadrennial) corrections are made to these data to obtain the 
values for a given year and tenth of a year. 

A multiplication table is included as an aid in applying corrections to tabulated 
values. 

Sun tables. 1. Subtract 1956 from the year and divide the difference by four, 
obtaining (a) a whole number, and (b) a remainder. Enter column indicated by re- 
mainder (5) and take out values on either side of given time and date. 

2. Multiply quadrennial correction for each value by whole number (a) obtained in 
step 1 and apply to tabulated values. 

3. Divide difference between corrected values by number of days (usually three) 
between them to determine daily change. 

4. Multiply daily change by number of days and tenths since 0° GMT of earlier 
tabulated date, and mark correction plus (+) or minus (—) as appropriate. 

5. (GHA only.) Enter multiplication table with hours, minutes, and seconds of 
GMT, and take out corrections A, B, and C, respectively. These are all positive. 


6. Apply corrections of steps 4 and 5 to corrected earlier values of step 2. 
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Example.—Find GHA and declination of sun at GMT 17"13™49° on July 18, 1986. 

Solution.—Steps 1 and 2: (1986—1956)--4=7, remainder 2. Use column 2, 
and multiply quadrennial corrections by 7. Corrected values: GHA, July 16, 
178°32°0— (7 X0'23) =178°30'4; July 19, 178°28!0— (70/20) =178°26/6. Dec., July 
16, 21°29/2N—(7X0/35)=21°26/8N; July 19, 20°58’9 N— (70/39) —20°56/2N. 


GHA Declination 
July 16 178°30/4 July 16 21°26/8N 
July 19 178°26'6 July 19 20°56'2 N 
3-day change (—)3/8{ Step 3 3-day change (—)30’6 ( Step 3 
daily change (—)1/3 daily change (—)10‘2 
days and tenths 2.7 Step 4 days and tenths 27 Step 4 
corr. (—)3/5 corr. (—)27'5 
A 255°00/0 O° July 16 21°26/8 N} Step 6 
B3°15'0| } Step 5 de 20°S93aN. 
Cc g2°2 


0° July 16 178°30/4) Step 6 
GHA 76°54/1 


Aries table. 1. Subtract 1956 from the year and divide the difference by four, 
obtaining (a) a whole number, and (6) a remainder. Enter column indicated by re- 
mainder (6) and take out value for given month. 

2. Enter multiplication table with whole number (a) of step 1, day of month, 
hours of GMT, minutes of GMT, and seconds of GMT, and take out corrections 
D, E, F, G, and C, respectively. 

3. Add values of steps 1 and 2. 

Example.—Find GHAT at GMT 11°06™33° on November 28, 1979. 

Solution.—Step 1: (1979—1956)--4=5, remainder 3. Use column 3. 


GHAT 
Nov. 38°33:0]}! Step 1 
D O72 
F627 735.9 
F 165°27/1)} Step 2 
G 123072 
CG 8/2 
GHAY 233°23'6} Step 3 


Stars table. 1. Enter table with star name, and take out tabulated values. 

2. Subtract 1956.0 from given year and tenth, and multiply annual correction by 
difference. Apply as correction (+or—, as appropriate) to value of step 1. 

Ezxample.—Find SHA and declination of Spica on September 11, 1995. 

Solution.—From decimal table, September 11, 1995=1995.7. 1995.7—1956.0= 
39.7. 


SHA Declination 
1956.0 159°16/9} Step 1 1956.0 10°55/9 S} Step 1 
BOTS 0279. (22)31 44 39:7><0/31 (4-)12/3 
ey? =) —} Step 2 ay Step 2 
SHA 158°45/5 d 11°08/2S 


To determine GHA of star, add GHAY and SHA» for given time and date. 
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ARIES (7T) MULTIPLICATION TABLE 
No. }] A B Cc D E F G 
S A ° ov , , ° , ° , ° , 
99 23.6 09.3 .9 1 | 15] 015] 0.2] 18] 0501] 15025] 015.0 
129 57.0 42.6 2 2 1 30| 030] 0.5] 3.7] 1583] 3004.9] 0 30.1 
32.8 18.4 .0 3 45 0 45 0.8 5.5 2 57.4 45 07.4 0 45.1 
06.1 51.7 7.3 4 4 60} 100| 1.0] 7.4] 3566] 60 09.9 1 00.2 
40.3 25. 9 1.5 5 75 115 1,2 9.2 4 55.7 75 12.3 11532 
13.6 59. 2 4.8 es 
6 90 1 30 1.5 | 11.0 5 54.8 90 14.8 1 30.2 
02. 47.7 33.3 18.9 7 |105| 145] 1.8] 12.9] 6 54.0] 105172] 145.3 
35. 21.1 06.7 52.2 3 |120] 200] 2.0] 14.7] 753.1 | 120197] 2003 
08. 54.3 39. 9 25.5 9 135 215 2.2 | 16.6 8 52.3 | 135 22.2 2 15.4 
42. 28.5 14.1 59.7 10 150 2 30 2.5 | 18.4 9 51.4 | 150 24.6 2 30.4 
16. .8 47.4 33. 0 ei 
50. .9 21.5 07.1 11 165 2 45 2.8 | 20.2] 10 50.5 | 165 27.1 2 45.5 
12 180 3 00 3.0 | 22.1 | 11 49.7 | 180 29.6 3 00.5 
13 195 315 3.2 | 23.9 | 12 48.8 | 195 32.0 3 15.5 
14 210 3 30 3.5 | 25.8 | 13 48.0 | 210 34.5 3 30.6 
15 225 3 45 3.8 | 27.6 | 14 47.1 | 225 37.0 3 45.6 
16 240 4 00 4.0 | 29.4 | 15 46.2 | 240 39.4 4 00.7 
17 255 415 4.2 | 31.3 | 16 45.4 | 255 41.9 415.7 
18 270 4,30 4.5 | 33.1 | 17 44.5 | 270 44.4 4 30.7 
etal 19 | 285| 445] 4.8 | 35.0 | 18 43.7 | 285 46.8| 4 45.8 
Cor 2 | 300| 500] 5.0 | 36.8] 19 42.8 | 300 49.3] 500.8 
21 315 5 15 5.2 | 38.6 | 20 41.9 | 315 51.7 5 15.9 
(ie 1? 22 a 5 30 5.5 es 21 41.1 | 330 ee 2 5 30.9 
Acama: 4 : 23 4 5 45 5.8 A 22 40.2 | 345 56.7 5 45.9 
Pesan Ree 24 | 360| 600| 6.0| 44.2 | 23 39.4 | 360 59.1) 601.0 
‘Acrux 62 51.38 25 = 615 | 6.2] 46.0 | 24 38.5 _ 6 16.0 
Aldebaran 16 25.3 N See 
Alkaid 49 31.9N 7 6 30 | 6.5 | 47.8 | 25 37.6 = 6 31.1 
= 6 45 6.8 | 49.7 | 26 36.8 ae 6 46.1 
Alpharé 8 28.08 = 7.00 | 7.0} 51.5 | 27 35.9 = 7 01.1 
Alphecca 2% 51.7N = 715 | 7.2 | 53.4 | 28 35.1 — 7 16.2 
‘Alpheratz | 28 50.9 N — | 730] 7.5] 55.2 | 29 34.2 = 7 31.2 
Altair 8 45.0 N ———| 
Antares 26 20.28 SS 7 45 7.8 | 57.0 | 30 33.3 = 7 46.3 
—_ 800) 8.0} 58.9 = re 8 01.3 
Arcturus 19 24.6N = 815) 8.2) 60.7 = = 8 16.4 
Atria 68 57.0S = 8 30 8.5 | 62.6 os = 8 31.4 
Betelgeuse 7 24.0N - 845 | 8.8) 64.4 = = 8 46.4 
Canopus 52 40.3S aT 
Capella 45 57.3 N — 900/} 9.0 | 66.2 =_ = 9 01.5 
> 9 15 9.2 | 68.1 = = 9 16.5 
Deneb 45 07.3 N — 9 30 9.5 | 69.9 — —— 9 31.6 
Denebola 14 49.1 N ae 9 45 9.8 | 71.8 _ _— 9 46.6 
Diphda 18 13.78 =") 10 00°] 1050") 73.6 ae <= 10 01.6 
Dubhe 61 59.3 N SFA 
Enif 9 40.3N 41 —" 1 10 15 | 10:2)) 75:4 — — 10 16.7 
| 42 — | 10 30 | 10.5 | 77.3 = == 10 31.7 
11. Fomalhaut } 29 51.48 43 = |. 30.45..1.10;8° |, 79.1 — a 10 46.8 
49, Hamal 23 15.3 N 44 — | 11 00 | 11.0 | 81.0 — a 11 01.8 
17. Kochab 74 20.1 N 45 eee 150 Val 82'S = = 11 16.8 
58. Menkent 36 09.3 S = 
42. Mirfak 49 42.4N 46 = 11 30 | 11.5 | 84.6 == == 11 31.9 
- 47 — | 11.45 | 11.8 | 86.5 = — 11 46.9 
51. Nunki 26 21.28 48 —= 1 12 00), 12.6) 88.3 — = 12 02.0 
2. Peacock 56 52.758 49 >) 212) 160199222"), 00,2 = = 12 17.0 
20. Pollux 28 68.0 N 50 — | 12 30 | 12.5 | 92.0 = — 12 32.1 
45. Procyon 5 20.4N or —|—_ 
46. Rasalhague | 12 35.4 N 51 — | 12 45 | 12.8 | 93.8 _— = 12 47.1 
Le | 52 —= 133 00: |. 138.04 95. 7 — == 13 02.1 
Regulus 12 11.0N 53 5 I) BSS 822 |} 8725 = = 13 17.2 
Rigel 8 15.18 54 | — | 13 30 | 13.5 | 99.4 — — 13 32.2 
Rigil Kent. | 60 39.2S 55 — | 13 45 | 13.8 oe = = 13 47.3 
Schedar 56 17.8N _———— ——— : 
Sirius 16 39.35 56 — | 14 00 | 14.0 14 02.3 
- 57 — | 1415) 14.2 _ — —_ 14 17.3 
Spica 10 55.98 58 | — | 14 30! 14.5 14 32.4 
Suhail 43 15.28 59 | — | 1445] 148] — — = 14 47.4 
Vega 38 44.5 N 60 | — | 15 00} 15.0 15 02.5 


Decimal 


June 14 


to 
June 13 | July 19 


APPENDIX Y 
EXTRACTS FROM H.O. PUB. NO. 260 


TRUE BEARING OR AZIMUTH. 


-—c— 
LATITUDE 23°, 
DECLINATION—SAME NAME AS—LATITUDE. 
Dec. 12° | 13° | b4° | 15° | 16° | 17° | 28° | 19° | 20° | Vue | 22° | VR Dec. 
April. | May. June. 
22 | 25 28 ! x 5 8 12 16 2 26 x 10 
= August. July 
pparent 2 pec 16 12 9 5 2 28 24 19 12 B Apparent 
Time, Time. 
A. ML. October. | November, December. P. 1 
25 28 31 | 3 6 Bee) 14 17 22 27 3 Il 
February. January 
18 15 12 ij 9 5 2 29 25 2 16 Io 2 
h. m,. | °o #f o #2 j or or o-% O° VA, or 1 Re: ° , ° I O12, fo} 4 h. m, 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
WO Ops cee aclsshiace ecldgnacequlenass aja] siajerow'e'ais] (<2 aiweiea!4 Saetepbieielaieeisisatel siemie’s wo ehaftrefaye eis:akul stagayiels's 65 02 40 
SO Bi lnce cece eee en leno ase eee leew seme --| 7033] 69 38| 68 43| 67 49| 6654] 65 
. eeeees 59 30 
40 97 01 | 7606 11 | 7416) 732 | 7226! 7131] 7036] 6940] 6845] 6750] 6654 20 
50 | 7759! 77% oS | 7513] 7418 | 73 22) 72 26] 71 31} 7035| 69 39| 68 44| 67 48 10 
vi 00 78 56| 7800] 7704] 7609] 7513) 7417] 73 21| 7225] 71 29] 7032] 69 36| 68 39 VI 00 
10 79 52| 7856] 7800) 7703/ 7607| 7511) 7414] 7317] 72211 71 24} 7027} 69 30 50 
20 80 47| 79 5t| 7854] 7757| 7700] 7603] 7506) 7409) 73 11 | 7214] 71 16] 70 18 40 
30 81 42 8044] 7947] 7850] 7752] 7655] 75 57| 7459| 74 OL | 73.02] 7203] 71 05 30 
40 82 36 | 81 39| 8041 | 79 43] 7844] 7746] 7647] 7548] 7449] 7350] 72 51| 71 SI 20 
50 83 30| 8232] 81 33} 8034] 7935 | 7836] 7736] 7637] 7537] 7436) 73.36] 72 35 10 
VII 00 84 24] 83 25 | 82 26 i 26| 80:26) 79 26) 78 25) 77 241 76.23.) 75 22) 74 20:1 73 19 Vv oo 
10 8519] 8419] 8318 | 8217] 8116] 8015] 7913) 7811 | 7709] 7607] 75 04] 74 OL 50 
20 86 14} 85 12| 84 11 83 09 | 8206] 81 04 | B80 oF 78 58| 7754] 7650] 75 45! 74 42 40 
30 87 09 | 8606 | 85 03 | 8400] 8256) 8152] 8048] 79 44] 7839] 7734] 7628) 75 22 30 
40 88 04 | 8700] 85 56| 8452] 8347] 8241] 81 36| 8029] 79 23| 7816] 77.09] 76 01 20 
50 89 or | 87 56] 8650, 85 44] 8437] 8330] 8223] 8115] 8007] 7858] 77 49] 76 40 10 
VilI 00 89 58 | 8852] 87 44 | 8637| 85 28| 8419] 83 10] 8200] 8050] 79 40] 7829] 77 17 Iv 00 
10 go 58 | 89 49| 8840] 8731] 8620] 85 09| 8358] 82 46| 81 34| 8021] 79 08| 77 54 50 
20 91 59| 9049] 89 37| 88 25] 8713] 86 00| 84 46| 83 32] 8217) 8102} 79 46| 78 30 40 
30 93 03 | 91 50] 9036] 89 22| 8807] 8651] 85 35} 8418] 83 01] 81 43] 8025] 79 06 30 
40 9409 | 9253] 91 37 | 9020] 89 03] 87 44| 86 25] 8505] 8345] 82 24] 81 03] 79 40 20 
50 95 18| 9400] 9241 | 91 21] goor! 88 39| 87 16| 8553] 84 30] 8305] 81 4o| 8015 10 
1x 00 96 30} 9509] 93 47 | 92 24] 9100] 8935 | 8809] 8643] 85 15] 83 47] 8218] 80 48 Wi oo 
10 97 47| 96 23] 9457] 93 30} 9203] 9034] 89 04] 87 33] 86 01] 84 29] 8256] 81 22 50 
20 99 10} 9741 | 9612] 94 41] 9309] 9136) 9001] 88 26| 8649) 8512] 83 33] 81 54 40 
30 100 38 | 99 06] 97 32 | 9556] 9419] 9241] 91 or, 89 21 | 8739) 85 56] 8412] 82 27 30 
40 102 14 | 100 37] 98 59 | 97 18] 9535 | 9351 | 9206] 9019] 88.30] 8641 | 84 50] 8259 20 
50 103 59 | 102 17 | 100 33 | 98 47| S658] 9507] 9315] 91 21 | 89 25] 87 28] 85 29] 83 30 10 
X OO 105 56 | 104 08 | 102 17 | 100 23] 98 27 | 96 30] 9429] 9227] 9022] 8817] 8609] 84 or Wi 00 
10 108 06 2; II | 104 14 | 102 13 | 100 09 | 9802] 95 52] 93 40| 91 26] 89 10] 86 52] 84 32 50 
20 110 33 | 108 32 | 106 26 | 104 16] 102 02} 99 45 | 97 25] 95 02| 9236] 9006] 87 35] 85 03 40 
30 113 22 | 111 13 | 108 58 | 106 48 | 104 13 | 101 45/| 99 11 | 9034] 9353] 9109] 88 22] 85 33 30 
40 116 38 | 114 20 | 111 55 | 109 24 | 106 48 | 104 04 | 101 15] 98 21 | 95 22] 9219] 8912] 86 04 20 
50 120 29 | 118 02 | 115 27 | 112 44 | 109 52 | 106 53 | 103 45 | 100 30] 9708] 93 40] 90 08| 86 34 10 
Xi OO 125 05 | 122.30 | 119 45 | 116 48 | 113 40 | II0 21 | 106 50 | 103 09] 9918] 95 19} 9113] 87 03 1 00 
10 130 39 | 127 59 | 125 04 | 121 53 | 118 30 | 114 48 | 110 50 | 106 36 | 102 ¥7 | 97 24] 92 32] 87 33 50 
20 137 27 | 134 46 | 131 48 | 128 30 | 124 50 | 120 46 | 116 16 | 111 20 | 105 58 | 100 16 | 94 14] 88 03 40 
30 145 45 | 143 16 | 140 25 | 137 09 | 133 25 | 129 04 | 124 06 | 118 21 | 111 5x | 104 37] 96 47] 88 32 30 
40 155 46 | 153 45 | 151 23 | 148 34 | 145 10 | 141 03 | 135 58 | 129 40 | 121 53 | 112 23] 101 15| 8g o1 20 
XI 50 167 21 | 166 14 | 164 50 | 163 07 | 160 58 | 158 11 | 154 27 | 149 17 | 141 44 | 130 19 | 112 59| 89 31 XII 10 
h.m h.m.| h.m.| h.m,| h.m.| him him h.m.| hom h.m him h. m. 
Sunrises. . . 5 39 5 38 5 36 5 34 5 32 5 30 5 28 26 5 24 5 22 5 21 5 18 Sun rises. 
Sun-sets's. 9. % 6 21 6 22 6 24 6 26 6 28 6 30 32 34 36 6 38 6 39 6 42 Sun sets. 
id fs 9 4 ° if ° 4 ° / ° Cf ° / ° ‘ ° / fo] ‘ fo} 4 fo} / fo} ‘ 2 
Azimuth. . . || 7657] 7551 | 7446] 73 40] 7235] 7129] 7023] 6917] 68 11 | 6705) 65 59] 64 53 || Azimuth. 


In North latitude, when the body is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to East; and when the body 


is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to West. 
In South latitude, when the body is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to East; and when the body 


is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to West. 
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1166 APPENDIX Y: EXTRACTS FROM H.O. PUB. NO. 260 


TRUE BEARING OR AZIMUTH. 


LATITUDE 24°. 


DECLINATION—SAME NAME AS—LATITUDE. 


gx 4° 6° | Ve fh 


August. 

ee | Apparent 

Apparent 21 | | 5 4 ths 
ime. 

MM. September. October. 


23 26 i ake 19 | 


Pp. M. 


February. 


XII 


Sun rises , 


Sun rises. 
Sun sets . 


Sun sets. 


Azimuth . 


Azimuth. 


In North latitude, when the body is rising or East of the meridian, fhe tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to East; and when the body 
is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to West. 

In South latitude, when the body is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to East; and when the body 
is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to West. 


APPENDIX Y: EXTRACTS FROM H.O. PUB. NO. 260 1167 


TRUE BEARING OR AZIMUTH. 


LATITUDE 24°. 


DECLINATION—SAME NAME AS—LATITUDE. 


Dec. 14° | 15° | 16° | 17° | 18° | 19° | 2o° | 20° 


I 


August. 
Apparent Apparent 
Time. Time. 


A.M. Pee fi P.M. 
28 


January. 
21 | 16 


XII 


Sunrises... Sun rises. 
Sunsets... 9 Sun sets. 


toy) 
Azimuth... 5 Azimuth. 


In North latitude, when the body is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to East; and when the body 
is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to West. 

In South latitude, when the body is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to East; and when the body 
is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to West. 


APPENDIX Z 


EXTRACTS FROM H.O. PUB. NO. 261 
AZIMUTH OR TRUE BEARING. 


rc °. 
oe i LATITUDE 51° 
LATITUDE 51°. DECLINATION—SAME NAME AS—LATITUDE 
( °o | Hour Angie 
5 40 ° 56° 57° 58° 59 e 
Hour Angle. | 48° | 49° | 50° | 51° | 52° | 53° | 54 55 
Ouuk he Mme 
ov or om °o 7 o 7 Oo: if CF ie 
as aye ee val oe oe 0 00 © 00 © 00 0 00 © 00 0 00 © 00 ee 0 eH 
oO 00 180 00 | 180 00 | 180 00 |........ Soe nea 12 45 10 43 9 
140 15 | 121 11 | 89 02| 5618] 3636] 25 54 9 06 | 2031 | 17 42 20 
20 oe o eh 3 105 31 | 88 03 | 7015] 55 02| 43 27] 34 S9 a 2 a To| 28 ne 25 14 30 
SO | 118 45 | 109 37 | 98 55 | 8705 | 7507 | 03 39| 5345) 4538) Se 4o | oe | 35 at | at 37 40 
40 | 110 56 | 103 24 | 95 03 | 86 07 |" 76 59 | 68 06) 59 52 a 06 | sr30| 45 49| 4104) 36 52 50 
5O | 105 26} 9907] 9218; 85 08| 77 48| 70 33 3 3 5 is ; Er 
6. 60 1 50] 4950] 4515] 41 
: OO] FOL AR, | 595398 ads 0? lle STO ae 6 ths = e 3 62 a pa 28:| 52°51 4° 31 44 29 a6 
20 AD ae 86 ie 8 cal a 36 2 37 SSH20N1 RESTA 7p oP eS OA SE Ora eo 30 
2 95 15 | 91 93 ‘ 8} 68 50| 64 43 4o| 56 44] 52 5 49 17 
30 92 51 | 89 06] 8513] 81 13| 7797] 72 5: 5 é 6| 34 23| 50 50 40 
46 90 44 | 87 20] 8350] 8013] 76 32 72 ae 2 o @ % 2 35 % 7 oe 2h | g2 12 50 
50 88 49 | 85 43 | 8232] 79 14] 75 53 72 ty OF 2 on 
68 65 42 | 6232] 5922] 5615] 53 10 
7-20 | 822] S44 | Soot] Fria] eas | Trai] 68 35/ 6558 | Gear | So 44) 95.48] 55 53 ae 
5| 6811] 65 27] 6240] 5954] 5 
20 83 48 | 81 20] 7850) 7614] 73 35] 7° 55 P poe Goal ce asil| sytig ea 30 
30 | 8218] 7959] 7738] 7513] 7245] 7015] 67 42} 65 07 3 at | 54 52 40 
67.09| 6444] 6218] 59 49| 57 5 
40 80 5I 78 41 76 29 74 12 71 54 69 33 7 a 50 
50 | 79 27| 7724] 7519 | 7311] 7100] 68 48) 6632] 6415] 6157) 5937) 57 54 55 - i 
68 00 | 65 52 63 43 61 31 59 19 57 06 54 SI 
g sti be ia Y eo be = Ue oF a ao 67 11 = ce 63 08 . 02 38 57 s 49 + a ae 
S 64 25 | 62 29 30 | §8 29 
20 | 75 24| 73 38] 71 54| 7005 | 68 14] 66 20 : 6 Be 30 
4] 5759} S093] S4 
30 | 74.06] 7227] 70 46| 69 02] 67 16|] 65 29) 63 39 147) 595 7 40 
BO Wott Be olh ceo | cheglces wei 4 soit ea ceill Go-uelll Se gull oe anit Be collss as 50 
50 71 33 | 70 02] 68 29] 6654] 65 18 3 39 2 s 
oO 
6 61 0 to) 51} 56 10| 54 28| 52 45 4 
fo & si o 38 e ie S ee » . < = Aa e 3 io ee 05 | 55 28] 53 50] 52 10 ae 
20 67 46 | 66 25] 65 03} 63 40} 62 14] 60 Hk ee 19 oH 2 56 ue re a 3 a = Pe: 30 
3O | 6631] 65 13| 6355] 6233] 61 12 59 4 58 23 se Se 55 ; 5. Sa erg 40 
40 65 16 | 6400] 62 44| 61 27| 6008] 5 e 57 25)|| 50:0 54 3 2 S ose Wihionse 50 
50 64 00] 62 47 | 61 34 | 60 20] 5903] 57 4 S027 455207" | 153745! |S: 
0 09 | 48 47 5 00 
5 00 62 45| 61 35| 60 23] sg 1t|] 5758] 5643] 55 28] 5410] 5251 | 51 31] 5 18 
10 61 29] 60 21 59 13 58 03 56 52 55 40 | 54 26 53 12 51 56 50 38 ie 9 a 39 20 
20 | 6012) 5907} 5801} 5654] 55 45 | 54 35 53 25 | 52 12 oe 59 49 yf pai | aie 30 
30 | 5856] 5753] 5649] 55 43| 54 37| 53 30] 52 22 Sie casein, (4 rele g? heres <0 
40 57 39 | 56 37] 5535] 5433] 5329] 52 24 Be ign 5! 49 i 47 ber Gee: 50 
50 | 56 2| 5521] 54 22] 5321 | 5220] 51 16| 5013] 4907| 4 46 53 
6 00 
° 08 2 51.09 | 5008 | 49 06| 48 03 | 4659] 45 54| 44 48] 43 40 
Be 10 3 45 3 8 xr 53 30 3 49 58 | 4859) 4759] 4658] 4556] 4453] 43 49] 42 44 Lo 
20 §2 26] 5I 32} 5037] 49 42} 48 45| 4749) 4652] 4552] 4452] 43 St 42 5° a a ao 
30 5105} 5013] 49 20] 4827) 47 33| 4637] 45 41 | 4445] 43 a7 42 4 ae 49 | 4 ve ao 
40 | 4945) 4854) 4803] 4712) 4619] 45 26| 44 32] 43 37 42 41 | 41 44| 40 47 39 4 50 
50 | 4824) 4735) 4646) 4555| 4505] 4413] 43 21] 4228] 41 34] 4039] 39 43] 38 45 
00 
00 or 614) 45 27] 44 38 | 43 49] 43 00] 4209] 4117] 40 24] 39 32] 3838] 37 43 7 
: 10 45 39 4 52 | 4407 | 43 20] 4233] 41 45| 40 56] 4006| 3915] 38 25] 3733] 36 39 ae 
20 | 4415] 43 30| 42 46] 4201) 4115 | 4029) 39 42] 38 54 38 05 37 16 38 ae 35 35 Ses 
3O | 42 51 | 4207) 41 25] 40 4t| 3958| 39 12] 38 27] 37 41 | 3654] 3 ae 381 34 29 30 
40 | 41 25| 4043] 4003] 39 21| 38 38] 3755] 3711 | 3627] 35 42 34 5! 34 10 | 33 22 co 
50 | 3959] 39 20] 3840] 3759) 3719] 3637] 3554] 35 12| 34 28| 33 44] 3300] 32 15 
00 
8 00 38 32] 37 54] 3715] 3636] 3557] 3517] 3437] 33 56| 3314] 3231] 31 49] 37 05 8 
10 37 04 | 36 27| 35 51] 3513) 34 36| 3357] 3319] 3239] 3159] 31 18] 30 38 2 56 a5 
20 | 3536] 3500] 34 25] 3349] 3313] 32 36] 31 58 31 21 | 30 43 30 04 2 25 | 28 45 +4 
30 34 06 33 32 32 58 32 24 31 49 31 14 30 3 33 03 Bs 68 28 49 ae 12 a 33 40 
40 325367) 32,03) s1car 30 58 | 30 26] 29 51 29 17 | 28 43 os 27 33. | 2657 21 re 
50 3I 04 30 33] 3003] 29 31 29 '00 | 28 28] 2755 27 22 | 2649) 2615] 25 42 25 07 
9 00 29 31 29 02 28 34 28 03 27 34 27 03 26 33 26 o1 25 30 24 58 24 25 23 53 9 00 
10 27 59 | 27 30| 2703] 26 35| 26 06] 25 38] 2509] 24 40] 24 10] 23 39| 23 09] 22 38 10 
20 26 25 | 25 58| 25 32] 25 06| 24 40} 24 12] 23 44] 2317] 22 49| 22 21 21 52 21 22 a5 
30 24 50 | 24 26 24 O1 23 36) 23 11 22 45 22 20 2I 53 Ziel 21 00 20 33 20 05 3 
40 23 15 | 2252 | 22 29] 2205| 21 42] 21 17| 2053] 2029] 2005| 19 40| 19 14] 18 48 40 
50 21 38} 21 17| 2056] 2034] 2012] 19 50| 19 27] 1904] 18 42] 18 18] 17 hile coe ee) 50 
10 00 20 02/ 19 41 | 19 22] 19 02] 18 41 | 18 21} 1800] 1739] 1717] 1656] 16 34] 16 32 10 00 
10 18 24 18 06 | 17 48] 1729] 1710] 16 51 16 32| 1612] 15 52] 15 33] 15 13 14 53 10 
20 16 46) 1629) 1612] 15 55] 15 38] 15 21 | 15 04] 14 46] 14 28| 14 11 13, $2) |) 113033 20 
30 15 08 14 52 14 36 14 21 14 05 13 51 13 35 13 19 13 03 12 47 12 30 12 14 30 
40 13) 27 13 IS 1B OON re 47 eet ao 2 eon ME 52e lie TL 88 | iT 2a) er 08 10 53 40 
50 IX 48)\) T3545) rT 2a ea woul ur ox Io 48 | 1036] 1023] 10 11 9 58 9 45 9 33 50 
il 00 | 1007) 957| 947) 937] 927] 916] 906] 855] 844] 834| 822] 8ur 11 00 
10 B27, || © SF 13! | Me 810] e870 yr 5g7 NR 4d ieee e5i Wee 7200 ley walle 659| 650 10 
20 646) 639! 632) 625) 619) 611] 605] 558) 550] 543] 535| 528 20 
30 5°) 459) 454] 449] 444) 439] 433] 428) 422/ 417] 412| 407 30 
40 3 23 3 20 3 16 Brad 3 10 3 06 3 03 259 2 55 2 52 2 48 2 45 40 
50 I 42 I 40 I 38 Tei I 35 Tes Tsz I 30 I 28 I 26 I 24 hoe 50 
12 00 000! 000 0 00 © 00 © 00 © 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 © 00 © 00 © 00 12 00 
| 


In North latitude, when the star is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned f 
when the star is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to West, 


In South latitude, when the star is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to East; and 
when the star is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to West. 


When the latitude and declination are of different name, the tables are to be entered with the supplement of the hour angle and the 
supplement of the tabulated azimuth is to be taken for the required true bearing. 


rom North to Kast; and 
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APPENDIX Z: EXTRACTS FROM H.O. PUB. NO. 261 


AZIMUTH OR TRUE BEARING. 


1169 


LATITUDE 52° DECLINATION—SAME NAME AS—LATITUDE. LATITUDE 52°. 
° . 
Hour Angle, 48 49° 50° 51° 52° 53° 54° 55° 56° 57° 58° 59° Hour Angle, 
h. m. Ore et rt eo 4 ov Opis Oo? Goat Or #: anck or Onnt h 
.U 00D | 180 00 | 180 oo | 180 00 | 180 00 ae © 00 0 00 © 00 © 00 0 00 © 00 © 00 0 00 
30 | 157 08 | 151 06 | 140 50 | 121 44 | 89 or | 55 42] 35 58] 25 23 19 10| 15 Ir 12 25 | I0 25 10 
20 13g 16 | 131 22 | 120 28 | 105 51 88 02 | 69 50] 54 24] 42 46| 341 28 08 
30 | 126 I c 4 2 A Sallternoiee “pe 
45 | 119 13 | 110 or | 99 09 | 87 03] 74 4r | 63 08 | 53 06] 44 48] 38 03] 32 36 | 28 12 30 
40 | 117 59 | 111 19 | 103 42 | 95 11] 86 03 | 76 43| 67 4o| 5917] 5147] 45 16 | 39 42| 34 56 40 
5O | 111 34 | 105 46 | 99 21 | 92 24| 85 04] 7735| 7010] 63 05| 56 28) 5027| 45 04| 40 17 50 
1 OO | 106 39 | ror 34 | 96 03 | 9012] 84 05 4 I 65 2 8 
10 | 102 42) 98 12] 93 24| 88 20] 83 05 sf rH A % é ce Ne 48 es es o a a a : ti 
20 | 99 25] 95 23) 91 08 | 86 44| 8205] 77 23] 7239] 67 55| 63 16] 58 45| 54 24| 5017 20 
30 96 36 | 9257] 89 09| 85 11] 81 06] 7655| 72 40] 68 27| 6414] 6007| 5606) 52 13 30 
40 | 9407] 90 48| 87 21 | 83 46 | 8005] 7619] 72 30| 6839] 6450) 61 03] 57 20| 53 42 40 
50 9: 54| 88 51 | 85 42| 8227] 79 05| 75 40] 7211 | 68 40| 65 10] 61 39] 5812] 54 48 50 
2 00 89 50 | 87 03| 84 08] 81 09] 78 05 | 7456] 71 44| 6830] 65 15] 6202] 58 48] 55 36 2 00 
10 7 57 5 21} 8240} 79 54| 77.04] 7410] 7113] 6814] 6512] 6211] 59 10| 56 I0 10 
20 86 11 | 83 45] &t 16| 78 41 | 7603] 73 21| 7037] 6749] 65 01 | 6212] 59 22] 56 31 20 
30 | 84 30| 8214] 7953 | 77 29] 7501] 72 31| 6957] 67 21 | 64 43] 6203| 59 23| 56 44 30 
40 82 53 | 8045] 7833 | 7618] 7400] 71 38] 69 14] 6647] 6419] 61 49] 5918] 56 46 40 
50 81 21 | 79 20] 7716) 7509] 7258} 7044| 68 29 | 6611] 6350] 61 29| 59 06] 56 42 50 
3 OO | 7951] 7756] 7559] 7359] 71 56| 69 49| 67 42] 6531) 6318] 61 0 6 32 3 00 
10 | 7823] 7635| 7443] 7249] 7053] 6853| 6652 64 48 @ 42| 60 35 PA 26 $6 6 10 
20 765 7515 | 73 28| 71 40] 69 49] 6756] 6600] 6404] 6204] 6003] 5800| 55 56 20 
30 75 34| 7356] 7215] 7032] 68 46] 6658] 65 08] 63 16] 61 22| 59 26] 57 29] 55 31 30 
40 74.12} 7238) 71 o1 23 | 67 42] 65 58| 64 14] 62 27] 6039] 5848] 5655] 55 02 40 
50 72 50| 71 20} 69 48| 68 14] 66 37| 64 59| 6318] 61 37] 5952] 5807| 5619] 54 31 50 
4 00 130] 7o 04| 6835] 67 04| 65 32| 6358] 6222] 60 °! 2 ° 6 4 00 
10 | 70 10} 68 47| 67 22| 6555] 64 27] 6256] 61 24] 59 30 33 Ts % 3 eH 30 3 39 10 
20 68 50 | 6731 | 6609] 64 46] 63 21| 61 54] 60 26] 5856] 57 24] 5551 | 54 15| 52 39 20 
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In North latitude, when the star is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from 


when the star is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from North to West. 


North to East; and 


In South latitude, when the star is rising or East of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to East; and 
when the star is setting or West of the meridian, the tabulated azimuths are reckoned from South to West. 
When the latitude and declination are of different name, the tables are to be entered with the supplement of the hour angle and the 
supplement of the tabulated azimuth is to be taken for the required true bearing. 
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If DR iatitude is greater than selected tabulated latitude, AL correction is plus; but for DR latitude less than selected tabulated latitude, the correction is minus. 
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APPENDIX BB 
EXTRACTS FROM H.O. PUB. NO. 221 (VOLUME ONE) 
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Table 1. Conversion Angle.—The angles listed in this table“are the differences 
between the great-circle and rhumb line (Mercator) directions between various points. 
The table can be used either for converting rhumb line directions to equivalent great- 
circle directions, as in great-circle sailing; or the reverse, as in converting radio bearings 
to equivalent rhumb line bearings for plotting on a Mercator chart. The sign to be 
used for each process is indicated at the bottom of the table. As indicated, the sign 
given in the tabulation is reversed if the conversion angle is shown in italics. 

The first one and one-half pages of the table, for differences of longitude of not more 
than 4°5, and middle latitudes between 0° and 85°, is intended primarily for use in 
converting radio bearings observed near a coast. In high latitudes it may be needed 
for converting visual bearings of objects a considerable distance away (art. 2522). 
This part of the table is entered with (1) the middle latitude between the craft and 
radio station or object, and (2) the difference of longitude between these two points. 
Do not use this part of the table if the latitudes are of contrary name (one north, the 
other south), if the difference of latitude is more than 10°, or if the difference of longitude 
is more than 4°5. Under any of these conditions, use the second part of the table. 

For this part, select the page for the latitude nearest the latitude of departure in 
the case of great-circle sailing, or the latitude of the receiver in the case of radio bearings. 
On the selected page, the entering arguments are (1) difference of longitude (DLo) 
between the two points involved, and (2) the latitude of destination in the case of 
great-circle sailing, or the latitude of the transmitter in the case of radio bearings. 
For 0° latitude of departure or receiver, there isa single table. For all other latitudes, 
separate tables are provided for latitudes of same name and contrary name. For 
accurate results, use triple interpolation, as explained in article P4. 

Use of the table is explained in articles 821 (great-circle sailing), 1204 (radio 
bearings), 1206 (consol), 2404 (azimuths by submarine periscope), and 2522 (visual 
bearings in high latitudes). 


The conversion angles on the first one and one-half pages of the table were computed by means 


of the formula: 
tan conversion angle=sin Lm tan % DLo, 


in which Lm is the middle latitude, and DLo is the difference of longitude. This formula is based 
upon the assumption that the plot of a great-circle track on a Mercator chart is symmetrical, the 
axis of symmetry being the perpendicular bisector of the rhumb line connecting the two points. No 
error of practical significance in ordinary navigation is introduced by this erroneous assumption over 
the range covered by the first one and one-half pages of the table. 

The remainder of the table was computed by means of the formula: conversion angle= initial 
great-circle direction~rhumb line direction. The initial great-circle directions were computed by 
means of the formula: 

hav C=csc D sec 1, [hav co L;,—hav (D~co L,)], 
in which C is the initial great-circle direction, D is the great-circle distance in arc units, L; is the latitude 
of departure (or receiver), and Ly is the latitude of the destination (or transmitter). The distance D 
was computed by means of the formula: 


hav D=hav DLo cos L; cos L:+hav (Li ~I,), 


in which the notation is the same as above. 
The rhumb line directions were computed by means of the formula: 


tan C= DLo 


? 


in which C is the rhumb line direction, and m= M,~™Ms,, the meridional parts of the two latitudes. 
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Table 2. Conversion of Compass Points to Degrees.—In this table the compass 1s 
boxed to 128 quarter points and the equivalent angle is given in degrees, minutes, 
and seconds. The naming of the quarter points, as given here, is one of several systems 
that have been used. ‘ 

Table 3. Traverse Table.—This table provides the quantities needed for solution 
of plane right triangles, arranged in a form for convenient solution of the problems 
encountered in the various sailings (ch. VIII). Two sets of column headings are given 
to indicate the corresponding values in different problems. Thus, if DLo is used as 
entering argument in the first column, p is taken from the second column, but if D 
is used as entering argument in the first column, / is taken from the second column and 
p is taken from the third column. When the top line of column headings is used, 
the individual table is selected by means of the latitude. When the second line is used, 
the table is selected by means of the course. 

The entering argument can be multiplied by any power of 10, including negative 
powers (art. 02), if the corresponding values taken from the table are multiplied by 
the same power. Thus, using the table for course 205°, if D=6 miles, /=5'438, and 
p=2.536 miles; but if D=600 miles, /=543'8, and p=253.6 miles; or if D=0.6 mile, 
1=0/5438, and p=0.2536 mile. 

In this table, DLo is difference of longitude, p is departure, D is distance, / is 
difference of latitude, and m is meridional difference (difference of meridional parts at 
two latitudes). In the solution of any right triangle, D can be considered the hypot- 
enuse, and / and p the other two sides. The angle is that opposite side p. Also, if m 
is one of the short sides of a plane right triangle, DLo is the other side if the given angle 
is that opposite DLo. If the two short sides are known, the angle opposite one of them 
can be determined from the tabulation on the right if the table is entered with the 
quotient found by dividing this side by the other short side. 

The use of this table in the solution of problems of the various sailings is given in 
chapter VIII. 

The top decimal in each individual table is a natural trigonometric function, the p, | column 
being cosines, the p column being sines, the DLo, D column being secants, and the DLo column 
being tangents. The decimals below the top line are multiples of the top value. The decimals in 
the center column to the right of the double line are natural tangents at intervals of 0°1. For addi- 
tional decimal places, use table 31. 

Table 4. Conversion Table for Meridional Parts.—The meridional parts given in 
table 5 are for the Clarke spheroid of 1866. The values given in table 4 can be applied 
as corrections to those of table 5 to obtain the meridional parts for the international 
spheroid, the Clarke spheroid of 1880, and the sphere. Data on these spheroids are 
given in appendix D. 
| An additional decimal place is given in this table to provide greater accuracy for 
interpolated values. 

Table 5. Meridional Parts.—In this table the meridional parts used in the con- 
struction of Mercator charts and in Mercator sailing are tabulated to one decimal 
place for each minute of latitude from the equator to the poles. The use of the table 
is explained in articles 307 and 817. 


The table was computed by means of the formula: 


if 4 
M=a log, 10 log tan (45°+3)—a (@ sin Sees sin3 L+9 Sine UE eee a 
in which 
M is the number of meridional parts between the equator and the given latitude, 


a is the equatorial radius of the earth, expressed in minutes of are of the equator, or 


21,600 
a=—3_— =3437.74677078 (log=3.5362738827), 
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log. is the natural (Naperian) logarithm, using the base e=2.71828182846 
loge 10=2.30258509299 (log=0.3622156886), 
L is the latitude, 
4 e is the ellipticity of the earth, or -¥2f—f?=0.08227185422 (log = 8.9152512855 — 10), 
an 


f is the flattening of the earth, or f= 


’ 


L € 
504-99 0-00339006034 (log = 7.5302074283 — 10). 


Using these values, 
a log. 10=7915.704468 (log=3.8984895715) 
ae? = 23.268932 (log= 1.3667764504) 


4 

oy = 0.052500 (log = 8.7201593034— 10) 
6 

S = 0.000213 (log = 6.3283796034— 10). 


Hence, the formula becomes 
M=7915.704468 log tan (45°+3) — 23.268932 sin L—0.052500 sin? L—0.000213 sin'L. . . 


The constants used in this derivation and in the table are based upon the Clarke spheroid of 1866 
(app. D), the standard reference spheroid used for charting North America. 


Table 6. Length of a Degree of Latitude and Longitude.—This table gives the 
length of one degree of latitude and longitude at intervals of 1° from the equator to 
the poles. In the case of latitude, the values given are the lengths of the arcs extending 
half a degree on each side of the tabulated latitudes. Lengths are given in nautical 
miles, statute miles, feet, and meters. 


The values were computed in meters, using the Clarke spheroid of 1866 (app. D), and converted 
to other units by the factors given in appendix D. The following formulas were used: 


M=111,132.09—566.05 cos 2L+1.20 cos 4L—0.002 cos6L+ ... 
P=111,415.13 cos L—94.55 cos 3L+0.12 cos 5L— .. . 


in which M is the length of 1° of the meridian (latitude), L is the latitude, and P is the length of 1° 
of the parallel (longitude). 


Table 7. Distance of an Object by Two Bearings.—To determine the distance of 
an object as a vessel passes it, observe two relative bearings (right or left) of the object, 
and note the time interval between bearings. Enter this table with the two bearings. 
Multiply the distance run between bearings by the number in the first column to find 
the distance of the object at the time of the second bearing, and by the number in the 
second column to find the distance when abeam. Use of the table is explained in 
article 910. 


The table was computed by solving plane oblique and right triangles (art. 042). 


Table 8. Distance of the Horizon.—This table gives the distance, in nautical and 
statute miles, of the visible horizon for various heights of eye from 1 to 200,000 feet. 
The actual distance varies somewhat as refraction changes. Also, the formulas used 
contain an approximation which introduces an error of a few tenths of a mile at the 
greatest heights tabulated. However, the error is generally less than that introduced 
by nonstandard atmospheric conditions. Since the earth’s ellipticity is not considered, 
the table can be used at any place on the earth, without appreciable error. 

Use of the table is explained in articles 916 (visibility of lights), 1208 (radar), 1606 
(dip), and 1608 (wave height). 


The table was computed by means of the formulas: 
nautical miles: D=1.144Vh, 
statute miles: D=1.317¥yh, 
in which D is the distance of the horizon in miles, and h is the height above the surface in feet. The 
constants 1.144 and 1.317 are based upon the mean radius of the earth according to the Clarke spheroid 
of 1866 (app. D). 
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Table 9. Distance by Vertical Angle.—This table provides means for determining 
the distance of an object of known height above sea level. The vertical angle between 
the top of the object and the visible (sea) horizon (the sextant altitude) is measured 
and corrected for index error and dip only. If the visible horizon is not available 
as a reference, the angle should be measured to the bottom of the object, and dip short 
of the horizon (tab. 22) used in place of the usual dip correction. This may require 
several approximations of distance by alternate entries of tables 9 and 22 until the 
same value is obtained twice. The table is entered with the difference in the height 
of the object and the height of eye of the observer, in feet, and the corrected vertical 
angle; and the distance in nautical miles is taken directly from the table. An error 
may be introduced if refraction differs from the standard value used in the computation 
of the table. Use of the table is explained in article 905. Other references to its use 
are given in articles 609, 4119, and 4127. 

The table was computed by means of the formula: 


p=,/( tan a@ cia H—h bi tan a 
i sonnoHs ) 0.74736 0.000246’ 


in which D is the distance in nautical miles, @ is the corrected vertical angle, H is the height of the 
top of the object in feet, and h is the height of eye of the observer, in feet. The constants 0.000246 
and 0.74736 are based upon the mean refraction (0.0784). 

Table 10. Direction and Speed of True Wind.—This table provides a means of 
converting apparent wind, observed aboard a moving craft, to true wind. To use the 
table, divide the apparent wind, in knots, by the vessel’s speed, also in knots. This 
gives the apparent wind speed in units of ship’s speed. Enter the table with this 
value and the difference between the heading and the apparent wind direction. The 
values taken from the table are (1) the difference between the heading and the true 
wind direction, and (2) the speed of the true wind in units of ship’s speed. The true wind 
is on the same side as the apparent wind, and from a point farther aft. To convert 
wind speed in units of ship’s speed to speed in knots, multiply by the vessel’s speed 
in knots. The steadiness of the wind and the accuracy of its measurement are seldom 
sufficient to warrant interpolation in this table. If speed of the true wind and 
relative direction of the apparent wind are known, enter the column for direction of 
the apparent wind, and find the speed of the true wind, in units of ship’s speed. The 
number to the left is the relative direction of the true wind. The number on the same 
line in the side columns is the speed of the apparent wind in units of ship’s speed. 
Two solutions are possible if speed of the true wind is less than the ship’s speed. Article 
3709 explains the use of this table, and also a graphical solution of the problem. 


The table was computed by solving the triangle involved in a graphical solution, using the 
formulas: 


sin Ba 
Sa—cos Ba’ 
Br=Ba+ta, 
pee 
sin a 


tan a= 


in which a is an auxiliary angle, Ba is the difference between the heading and the apparent wind 
direction, S, is the speed of the apparent wind in units of ship’s speed, Br is the difference between 
the heading and the true wind direction, and Sr is the speed of the true wind in units of ship’s speed. 
_ Table 11. Correction of Barometer Reading for Height Above Sea Level.—lIf 
simultaneous barometer readings at different heights are to be of maximum value in 
weather analysis, they should be converted to the corresponding readings at a standard 
height, usually sea level. To convert the observed barometer reading to this level 
enter this table with the outside temperature and the height of the barometer above 
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sea level. The height of a barometer is the height of its sensitive element; in the case 
of a mercurial barometer, this is the height of the free surface of mercury in the cistern. 
The correction taken from this table applies to the readings of any type barometer, and 
is always added to the observed readings, unless the barometer is below sea level. Use 
of the table is explained in articles 3706 and 4119. 


The correction was computed by means of the formula: 


1 
C=29.92126 E a) ( 0.0081350H | 
anes \ T+0.00178308H 
in which 
C is the correction in inches of mercury, 
H is the height of the barometer above sea level in feet, and, 
T is the mean temperature, in degrees Rankine (degrees Fahrenheit plus 459°67), of the air be- 
tween the barometer and sea level. At sea, the outside air temperature is sufficiently 
accurate for this purpose. 


Table 12. Correction of Barometer Reading for Gravity—The height of the 
mercury column of a mercurial barometer is affected by the force of gravity, which 
changes with latitude and is approximately equal along any parallel of latitude. The 
average gravitational force at latitude 45°32’40” is used as the standard for calibration. 
This table provides a correction to convert the observed reading at any other latitude 
to the corresponding value at latitude 45°32’40”, so that it will have maximum value 
in weather analysis of an area. Enter the table with the latitude, take out the correc- 
tion, and apply in accordance with the sign given. This correction does not apply to 
aneroid barometers. Use of the table is further explained in article 3706. 

The correction was computed by means of the formula: 


C=B (—0.002637 cos 2L+ 0.000006 cos? 2L—0.000050), 
in which 
C is the correction in inches, 
B is the observed reading of the barometer (corrected for temperature and instrumental errors) in 
inches of mercury. This table was computed for a standard height of 30 inches, and 
L is the latitude. 


Table 13. Correction of Barometer Reading for Temperature.—Because of the 
difference in expansion of the mercury column of a mercurial barometer and that of the 
brass scale by which the height is measured, a correction should be applied to the reading 
when the temperature differs from the standard used for calibration of the instrument. 
To find the correction, enter this table with the temperature in degrees Fahrenheit, and 
the barometer reading. Apply the correction in accordance with the sign given. This 
correction does not apply to aneroid barometers. Use of the table is further explained 
in article 3706. 


The standard temperature used for calibration is 32°F for the mercury, and 62°F for the brass. 
The correction was computed by means of the formula: 
m (T—32°) —l (T—62°) 
Cam8 T+m (T—32) 
in which 
C is the correction in inches, 
B is the observed reading of the barometer in inches of mercury, 
m is the coefficient of cubical expansion of mercury =0.0001010 cubic inches per degree F, 
l is the coefficient of linear expansion of brass=0.0000102 inches per degree F, and 
T is the temperature of the attached thermometer in degrees F. 
Substituting the values for m and / and simplifying: 
T—28°630 ‘ 
C— © 4.Ai238 410978" 
The minus sign before B indicates that the correction is negative if the temperature is more than 
28°630. 
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Table 14. Conversion Table for Millibars, Inches of Mercury, and Millimeters of 
Mercury.—The reading of a barometer in inches or millimeters of mercury correspond- 
ing to a given reading in millibars can be found directly from this table. Use of the 
various units is discussed in article 3702. 


The formula for the pressure in millibars is: 


in which 
P is the atmospheric pressure in millibars, 
B,, is the height of the column of mercury in millimeters, 
D is the density of mercury = 13.5951 grams per cubic centimeter, and 
g is the standard value of gravity =980.665 dynes. Substituting numerical values: 


Peai3o322 bn 
and 
panneners 0.750064P 
Ba 139822 
Since one millimeter = 0.03937 inches, 
0.03937P 
B i= 7.33322 — 0.0295300P, 


in which B, is the height of the column of mercury, in inches. 


Table 15. Conversion Table for Thermometer Scales.—Enter this table with tem- 
perature Fahrenheit, F; Celsius (centigrade), C; or Kelvin, K; and take out the cor- 
responding readings on the other two temperature scales. Temperature measurement 
is discussed in article 3711. 

On the Fahrenheit scale, the freezing temperature of pure water at standard sea- 
level pressure is 32°, and the boiling point under the same conditions is considered 
212°. The corresponding temperatures are 0° and 100°, respectively, on the Celsius 
scale and 273°15 and 373°15, respectively, on the Kelvin scale. The value of (—) 
273°15 C for absolute zero, the starting point of the Kelvin scale, is the value recog- 
nized officially by the National Bureau of Standards of the United States. 

The formulas for converting the reading of one scale to the corresponding values of the others, 
derived from the figures given above, are: 


C=2(F—32°) = K—278°15, 
F=3C-+32°=2K — 450267, 


K=2(F + 459°67) =C-+273°15, 


in which all temperatures are in degrees. 


Table 16. Relative Humidity.—To determine the relative humidity of the atmos- 
phere, enter this table with the dry-bulb (air) temperature (F), and the difference 
between the dry-bulb and wet-bulb temperatures (F). The value taken from the table 
is the approximate percentage of relative humidity. If the dry-bulb and wet-bulb 
temperatures are the same, relative humidity is 100 percent. Use of the table is 
explained in article 3713. 

The table was computed by means of the formula: 


100e 
Cw 


in which 
R is the approximate relative humidity in percent, 
e is the ambient vapor pressure, and 
€w is the saturation vapor pressure over water at dry-bulb temperature. 
Professor Ferrel’s psychrometric formula was used for computation of e: 


e=e'—| 0.000367P (t—t’) (+See) } 
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in which 
e is the ambient vapor pressure in millibars, 


e’ is the saturation vapor pressure in millibars at wet-bulb temperature with respect to water. 
P is the atmospheric pressure (the millibar equivalent of 30 inches of mercury is used for this 
table), 


t is the dry-bulb temperature in degrees Fahrenheit, and 
t’ is the wet-bulb temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. 


The values of ey, were taken from the International Meteorological Organization Publication 
Number 79, 1951, table 2, pages 82-83. 

Table 17. Dew Point.—To determine the dew point, enter this table with the 
dry-bulb (air) temperature (F), and the difference between the dry-bulb and wet-bulb 
temperatures (F). The value taken from the table is the dew point in degrees Fahren- 
heit. If the dry-bulb and wet-bulb temperatures are the same, the air is at or below 
the dew point. Use of the table is explained in articles 3713 and 3715. 

The values given in this table were obtained (1) by determining the saturation vapor pressure e’ 
for the given temperature T (in degrees Rankine) by means of the following iat 


371.67 671.67 
‘iT 


( 11.344 ) 
— 1.3816 10-7\10 ms a) —f 
671.67 


logis e’ = — 7.90298 (22 = 1)+ 5.02808 logo 


= 3.949 (= 


=i 
+ 8.1328 X 10-3 Gi ae 1013.246, 


(2) by determining the ambient vapor pressure by means of Ferrel’s formula (see explanation to 
table 16), (8) by substituting e for e’ in the formula of (1) to obtain the temperature T of the wet 
bulb when saturation occurs (to the precision of table 17), and (4) by converting the wet-bulb 
temperature (T) to the dry-bulb temperature T’ by means of the equation: 


=i ea 
where (t—t’) is the depression of the wet-bulb temperature. Tables evaluating e’ in terms of T for 
use in steps (1) and (3) are given in International Meteorological Organization Publication Number 
79, 1951, and the Smithsonian Meteorological Tables, Sixth Revised Edition, 1951. 

Table 18. Speed Table for Measured Mile.—To find the speed of a vessel travers- 
ing a measured nautical mile in a given number of minutes and seconds of time, enter 
this table at the top or bottom with the number of minutes, and at either side with the 
number of seconds. The number taken from the table is speed in knots. Accurate 
results can be obtained by interpolating to the nearest 0.1 second. Use of the table is 
explained in articles 608 and 615. 

This table was computed by means of the formula: 
3600 
peg T 
in which § is speed in knots, and T is elapsed time in seconds. 

Table 19. Speed, Time, and Distance.—To find the distance steamed at any given 
speed between 0.5 and 40 knots in any given number of minutes from 1 to 60, enter 
this table at the top with the speed, and at the left with the number of minutes. The 
number taken from the table is the distance in nautical miles. If hours are substi- 
tuted for minutes, the tabulated distance should be multiplied by 60; if seconds are 
substituted for minutes, the tabulated distance should be divided by 60. Use of the 
table is explained in articles 608, 801, and P1. 

The table was computed by means of the formula: 
ST 
60 
in which D is distance in nautical miles, S is speed in knots, and T is elapsed time in minutes. 

Table 20. Conversion Table for Nautical and Statute Miles.—This table gives 
the number of statute miles corresponding to any whole number of nautical miles from 
1 to 100, and the number of nautical miles corresponding to any whole number of 
statute miles within the same range. The entering value can be multiplied by any 


D= 
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power of 10, including negative powers, if the corresponding value of the other unit is 
multiplied by the same power. Thus, 2,700 nautical miles are equivalent to 3,107.1 
statute miles, and 0.3 statute mile is equivalent to 0.2607 nautical mile. Hence, to 


find the number of statute miles equal to 2463.2 nautical miles: 


Nautical miles Statute miles 
2400. 0 2761.9 
63. 0 TRS 
OR 0. 2 
2463. 2 2834. 6 


Use of the table is explained in articles 205 and 607. 


The table was computed by means of the conversion factors of appendix D: 
1 nautical mile=1.15077945 statute miles, 


1 statute mile=0.86897624 nautical mile. 

Table 21. Conversion Table for Meters, Feet, and Fathoms.—The number of feet 
and fathoms corresponding to a given number of meters, and vice versa, can be taken 
directly from this table for any value of the entering argument from 1 to 120. The 
entering value can be multiplied by any power of 10, including negative powers, if the 
corresponding values of the other units are multiplied by the same power. Thus, 420 
meters are equivalent to 1378.0 feet, and 11.2 fathoms are equivalent to 20.483 meters. 
Hence, to find the number of meters equal to 2163 feet: 


Feet Meters 

2100 640 
63 19 

2163 659. 


These units of measurement are discussed in article 607. 


The table was computed by means of the relationships given in appendix D: 
1 meter =39.370079 inches, 
1 foot =12 inches, 
1 fathom =6 feet. 


Approximately the same results would be obtained by using the direct conversion factors given in 
appendix D. 

Table 22. Dip of the Sea Short of the Horizon.—If land, another vessel, or other 
obstruction is between the observer and the sea horizon, use the water line of the obstruc- 
tion as the horizontal reference for altitude measurements, and substitute dip from this 
table for the dip of the horizon (height of eye correction) given in the American Nautical 
Almanac or other source. The values below the bold rules are for normal dip, the 
visible horizon being between the observer and the obstruction. Use of the table is 
expluined in article 1606 and in the explanation of table 9. 


The table was computed by means of the formula: 
D.=0.4156d +0.56587, 


in which D, is the dip short of the sea horizon, in minutes; d is the distance to the water line of the 
obstruction, in nautical miles; and h is the height of eye of the observer above sea level, in feet. 
Table 23. Altitude Correction for Air Temperature.—This table provides a correc- 
tion to be applied to the altitude of a celestial body when the air temperature varies 
from the 50° F used for determining mean refraction by means of the Nautical Almanac. 
For maximum accuracy, apply index correction and dip to sextant altitude first, 
obtaining rectified (apparent) altitude for use in entering this table. Enter the table 
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with altitude and air temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. Apply the correction, in 
accordance with its tabulated sign, to altitude. Use of the table is explained princi- 
pally in chapter XVI, and especially in articles 1614 and 1632. 
The table was computed by means of the formula: 
510 
460+ T/’ 
in which R,, is mean refraction and T is temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. 


Table 24. Altitude Correction for Atmospheric Pressure.—This table provides a 
correction to be applied to the altitude of a celestial body when the atmospheric pressure 
varies from the 29.83 inches (1010 millibars) used for determining mean refraction by 
means of the Nautical Almanac. For most accurate results, apply index correction 
and dip to sextant altitude first, obtaining rectified (apparent) altitude for use in 
entering this table. Enter the table with altitude and atmospheric pressure. Apply 
the correction to altitude, adding if the pressure is less than 29.83 inches and subtracting 
if it is more than 29.83 inches. Use of the table is explained principally in chapter 
XVI, and especially in articles 1615 and 1632. 


The table was computed by means of the formula: 


Correction= Ra( 1— 


: BR 
Correction= Ra( 1 = ae 


in which R,, is mean refraction and P is atmospheric pressure in inches of mercury. 


Table 25. Meridian Angle and Altitude of a Body on the Prime Vertical Circle-——A 
celestial body having a declination of contrary name to the latitude does not cross the 
prime vertical above the celestial horizon, its nearest approach being at rising or setting. 

If the declination and latitude are of the same name, and the declination is numeri- 
cally greater, the body does not cross the prime vertical, but makes its nearest approach 
(in azimuth) when its meridian angle, east or west, and altitude are as shown in this 
table, these values being given in italics above the heavy line. At this time the body 
is stationary in azimuth. 

If the declination and latitude are of the same name and numerically equal, the 
body passes through the zenith as it crosses both the celestial meridian and the prime 
vertical, as shown in the table. 

If the declination and latitude are of the same name, and the declination is numeri- 
cally less, the body crosses the prime vertical when its meridian angle, east or west, 
and altitude are as tabulated in vertical type below the heavy line. 

The table is entered with declination of the celestial body and the latitude of the 
observer. Computed altitudes are given, no allowance having been made for refraction, 
dip, parallax, etc. The tabulated values apply to any celestial body, but values are 
not given for declination greater than 23° because the tabulated information is gen- 
erally desired for the sun only. Use of the information given in this table is discussed 
in articles 2107, 2125, and 2306. 

The table was computed by means of the following formulas, derived by Napier’s rules (art. 
042): 
ee approach (in azimuth) to the prime vertical: 


ese h=sin d esc L, 

sec t=tan d cot L. 
On the prime vertical: 

sin h=sin d ese L, 

cos t=tan d cot L. 


In these formulas, h is the altitude, d is the declination, L is the latitude, t is the meridian angle. 
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Table 26. Latitude and Longitude Factors.—The latitude obtained by solution 
of an ex-meridian sight (art. 2103) is inaccurate if the longitude used in determining 
the meridian angle is incorrect. Similarly, the longitude obtained by solution of a 
time sight (art. 2106) is inaccurate if the latitude used in the solution is incorrect, 
unless the celestial body is on the prime vertical. This table gives the errors resulting 
from unit errors in the assumed values used in the computations. There are two 
columns for each tabulated value of latitude. The first gives the latitude factor, f, 
which is the error in minutes of latitude for a one-minute error of longitude. The 
second gives the longitude factor, F, which is the error in minutes of longitude for a 
one-minute error of latitude. In each case, the total error is the factor multiplied by 
the number of minutes error in the assumed value. Although the factors were originally 
intended for use in correcting ex-meridian altitudes and time-sight longitudes, they 
have other uses which may suggest themselves. 

The azimuth angle used for entering the table can be measured from either the 
north or south, through 90°; or it may be measured from the elevated pole, through 
180°. If the celestial body is in the southeast (090°-180°) or northwest (270°-360°) 
quadrant, the f correction is applied to the northward if the correct longitude is east of 
that used in the solution, and to the southward if the correct longitude is west of that 
used; while the F correction is applied to the eastward if the correct latitude is north of 
that used in the solution, and to the westward if the correct latitude is south of that 
used. If the body is in the northeast (000°-090°) or southwest (180°-270°) quadrant, 
the correction is applied in the opposite direction. These rules apply in both north 
and south latitude. 

The table was computed by means of the formulas: 


i ns 1 opel: 
f=cos L tan Lae Diewen F 
1 1 


F=sec L cot Lim haan i 


in which f is the tabulated latitude factor, L is the latitude, Z is the azimuth angle, and F is the tabu- 
lated longitude factor. 

Table 27. Amplitudes.—This table lists amplitudes of celestial bodies at rising and 
setting. Enter with the declination of the body and the latitude of the observer. The 
value taken from the table is the amplitude when the center of the body is on the celestial 
horizon. For the sun, this occurs when the lower limb is a little more than half a 
diameter above the visible horizon. For the moon it occurs when the upper limb is 
about on the horizon. Use the prefix E if the body is rising, and W if it is setting; use 
the suffix N or S to agree with the declination of the body. Table 28 can be used with 
reversed sign to correct the tabulations to the values for the visible horizon. Use of 
table 27 is explained in article 2125. 

The table was computed by means of the following formula, derived by Napier’s rules (art. 042): 

sin A=sec L sin d, 
me A is the amplitude, L is the latitude of the observer, and d is the declination of the celestial 
DOaY. 

Table 28. Correction of Amplitude as Observed on the Visible Horizon.— 
This table contains a correction to be applied to the amplitude observed when the 
center of a celestial body is on the visible horizon, to obtain the corresponding amplitude 
when the center of the body is on the celestial horizon. For the sun, a planet, or a star 
apply the correction in the direction away from the elevated pole, thus increasing he 
azimuth angle. For the moon apply half the correction toward the elevated pole. This 
correction can be applied in the opposite direction to a value taken from table 27, to 
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find the corresponding amplitude when the center of a celestial body is on the visible 
horizon. The table was computed for a height of eye of 41 feet. For other heights 
normally encountered, the error is too small to be of practical significance in ordinary 
navigation. Use of the table is explained in article 2125. 

The values in the table were determined by computing the azimuth angle when the center of the 
celestial body is on the visible horizon, converting this to amplitude, and determining the difference 


between this value and the corresponding value from table 27. Computation of azimuth angle was 
made for an altitude of (—)0°42/0, determined as follows: 


Dip at 41 feet height of eye (—) 6/2 
Refraction at (—)6/2 alt. (—)385!3 
Irradiation of horizon (—) 0/6 
Parallax (value for sun) (+) 071 

(—)4270 


Azimuth angle was computed by means of the formula: 
sin d+sin h sin L 
cosheosL ° 


in which Z is the azimuth angle, d is the declination of the celestial body, h is the altitude (—0°42/0), 
and L is the latitude of the observer. 


cos Z= 


Table 29. Altitude Factor—In one minute of time from meridian transit the 
altitude of a celestial body changes by the amount shown in this table if the altitude 
is between 6° and 86°, the latitude is not more than 60°, and the declination is not more 
than 63°. The values taken from this table are used to enter table 30 for solving reduc- 
tion to the meridian (ex-meridian) problems, explained in article 2103. 

For upper transit, use the left-hand pages if the declination and latitude are of the 
same name (both north or both south) and the right-hand pages if of contrary name. 
For lower transit, use the values below the heavy lines on the last three contrary-name 
pages. When a factor is taken from this part of the table, the correction from table 30 
is subtracted from the observed altitude to obtain the corresponding meridian altitude. 
All other corrections are added. 

The table was computed by means of the formula: 

a=1"9635 cos L cos d ese (L~d), 


in which a is the change of altitude in one minute from meridian transit (the tabulated value), L is 
the latitude of the observer, and d is the declination of the celestial body. 

This formula can be used to compute values outside the limits of the table, but is not accurate 
if the altitude is greater than 86°. 

Table 30. Change of Altitude in Given Time from Meridian Transit.—Enter this 
table with the altitude factor from table 29 and the meridian angle, in either arc or time 
units, and take out the difference between the altitude at the given time and the 
altitude at meridian transit. Enter the table separately with whole numbers and 
tenths of a, interpolating for t if necessary, and add the two values to obtain the total 
difference. This total can be applied as a correction to observed altitude to obtain 
the corresponding meridian altitude, adding for upper transit and subtracting for lower 
transit. This problem is further discussed in article 2103. 

The table was computed by means of the formula: 
at? 


C=. 


in whieh C is the tabulated difference to be used as a correction to observed altitude, in minutes of 
arc; a is the altitude factor from table 29, in seconds of arc; and t is the meridian angle, in minutes of 


time. 
This formula should not be used for determining values beyond the limits of the table, unless 


reduced accuracy is acceptable. 
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Table 31. Natural Trigonometric Functions.—This table gives the values of 
natural sines, cosecants, tangents, cotangents, secants, and cosines of angles from 0° to 
180°, at intervals of 1’. For angles between 0° and 45° use the column labels at the 
top and the minutes at the left; for angles between 45° and 90° use the column labels 
at the bottom and the minutes at the right; for angles between 90° and 135° use the 
column labels at the bottom and the minutes at the left; and for angles between 135° 
and 180° use the column labels at the top and the minutes at the right. These com- 
binations are indicated by the arrows accompanying the figures representing the 
number of degrees. For angles between 180° and 360°, subtract 180° and proceed 
as indicated above to obtain the numerical values of the various functions. 

Differences between consecutive entries are shown in the ‘Diff. 1’”’ column to 
the right of each column of values of a trigonometric function, as an aid to interpolation. 
These differences are one-half line out of step with the numbers to which they apply, as in 
a critical table. Each difference applies to the values half a line above and half a line 
below. To determine the correction to apply to the value for the smaller entering angle, 


‘eo of the entering 
angle. Note whether the function is increasing or decreasing, and add or subtract 
the correction as appropriate, so that the interpolated value lies between the two 
values between which interpolation is made. 

The logarithms of values given in this table are given in table 33. The trig- 
onometric functions are explained in article 039. 

Table 32. Logarithms of Numbers.—The first page of this table gives the com- 
plete common logarithm (characteristic and mantissa) of numbers 1 through 250. 
The succeeding pages give the mantissa only of the common logarithm of any number. 
Values are given for four significant digits of entering values, the first three being in the 
left-hand column, and the fourth at the heading of one of the other columns. Thus, 
the mantissa of a three-digit number is given in the column headed 0, on the line with 
the given number; while the mantissa of a four-digit number is given in the column 
headed by the fourth digit, on the line with the first three digits. As an example, the 
mantissa of 328 is 51587, while that of 3.284 is 51640. For additional digits, interpola- 
tion should be used. The difference between each tabulated mantissa and the next 
larger tabulated mantissa is given in the ‘d’”’ column to the right of the smaller mantissa. 
This difference can be used to enter the appropriate proportional parts (‘‘Prop. parts’’) 
auxiliary table to interpolate for the fifth digit of the given number. If an accuracy of 
more than five significant digits is to be preserved in a computation, a table of logarithms 
to additional decimal places should be used. For a number of one or two digits, use 
the first page of the table or add zeros to make three digits. That is, the mantissa of 
3, 30, and 300 is the same, 47712. Interpolation on the first page of the table is not 
recommended. The second part should be used for values not listed on the first page. 

Additional information on the nature and use of logarithms is given in article 010. 

Table 33. Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions.—This table gives the common 
logarithms (+10) of sines, cosecants, tangents, cotangents, secants, and cosines of 
angles from 0° to 180°, at intervals of 1’.. For angles between 0° and 45° use the col- 
umn labels at the top and the minutes at the left; for angles between 45° and 90° use 
the column labels at the bottom and the minutes at the right; for angles between 90° 
and 135° use the column labels at the bottom and the minutes at the left; and for angles 
between 135° and 180° use the column labels at the top and the minutes at the HRA 
These combinations are indicated by the arrows accompanying the figures representing 
the number of degrees. For angles between 180° and 360°, subtract 180° and pro- 
ceed as indicated above to obtain the numerical values of the various functions. 


multiply the difference by the number of tenths of a minute (or 
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Differences between consecutive entries are shown in the “Diff. 1’”? columns as 
in table 31, except that one difference column is used for both sines and cosecants, 
another for both tangents and cotangents, and a third for both secants and cosines. 
These differences, given as an aid to interpolation, are one-half line out of step with 
the numbers to which they apply, as ina critical table. Each difference applies to the 
values half a line above and half a line below. To determine the correction to apply to the 


value for the smaller entering angle, multiply the difference by the number of tenths of a 


: seconds = é me 
minute (or 60 2) of the entering angle. Note whether the function is increas- 


ing or decreasing, and add or subtract the correction as appropriate, so that the inter- 
polated value lies between the two values between which interpolation is made. 

Natural trigonometric functions are given in table 31. The trigonometric func- 
tions, both natural and logarithmic, are explained in article 039. 

Table 34. Haversines.—This table lists the common logarithms (+10) of haver- 
sines, and natural haversines, of angles from 0° to 360°, at intervals of 1’. For angles 
between 0° and 180° use the degrees as given at the tops of the columns and the minutes 
at the left; for angles between 180° and 360° use the degrees as given at the bottoms of 
the columns and the minutes at the right. 


A haversine is half of a versed sine: 
hav A=% ver A=% (1—cos A)=sin? 4 A. 


It is further discussed in article 039. Examples of the use of haversines are given in articles 822 and 
2109. 
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Traverse Table 


0°-—180°—180°—360° 


Course 


0° p+l 179° 
DLo p LA Von DLo MM LE 180° DLo+m 359° 
D l p U D m DLo 0. 0 0. 000 1.0 
1 1. 000 0. 000 1 1. 000 1 0. 000 0. 1 0. 002 0. 9 
2 2. 000 0. 000 2 2. 000 2 0. 000 0. 2 0. 003 0. 8 
3 3. 000 0. 000 3 3. 000 3 0. 000 0. 3 0. 005 ORG 
4 4. 000 0. 000 + 4. 000 4 0. 000 0. 4 0. 007 0. 6 
5 5. 000 0. 000 5 5. 000 5 0. 000 0. 5 0. 009 0. 5 
6 6. 000 0. 000 6 6. 000 6 0. 000 0. 6 0. 010 0. 4 
a 7. 000 0. 000 a 7. 000 a 0. 000 ONE 0. 012 0. 3 
8 8. 000 0. 000 8 8. 000 8 0. 000 0. 8 0. 014 On 
9 | 9.000 | 0.000 | 9 9.000 | 9 0. 000.;,|| 00. |*5-Ofolg lS Og 
1°—179°—181°—359° Be 
1° pl 178° 
DLo p MMMM DLo VILLE EL 181° DLo+m 358° 
D i p l D m DLo A SOR) 0. 017 1.0 
1 1. 000 0. 017 1 1. 000 1 0. 017 Om 0. 019 0.9 
2 2. 000 0. 035 2 2. 000 2 0. 035 0. 2 0. 021 0. 8 
3 3. 000 0. 052 3 3. 000 3 0. 052 0. 3 0. 023 OF 
4 3. 999 0. 070 4 4. 001 4 0. 070 0. 4 0. 024 0. 6 
5 4. 999 0. 087 5 5. 001 5 0. 087 0. 5 0. 026 O75 
6 5. 999 0. 105 6 6. 001 6 0. 105 0. 6 0. 028 0. 4 
Uh 6. 999 0. 122 a 7. 001 7 0. 122 OF 0. 030 0.3 
8 7. 999 0. 140 8 8. 001 8 0. 140 0. 8 0. 031 0. 2 
9 8. 999 OmGG 9 9. 001 9 OQ: 157 0. 9 0. 033 OF 
2°—178°—182°—358° nisi 
2° pel 177° 
DLo p MMMM DLo LLL LL 182° DLo+m 357° 
D l p l D m DLo 0. 0 0. 035 ils @ 
1 0. 999 0. 035 1 1. 001 1 0. 035 0. 1 0. 037 0. 9 
2 1. 999 0. 070 2 2. 001 2 0. 070 0..2 0. 038 0.8 
3 2. 998 0. 105 3 3. 002 3 0. 105 0. 3 0. 040 0. 7 
4 3. 998 0. 140 4 4. 002 + 0. 140 0. 4 0. 042 0. 6 
5 4. 997 0. 174 5 5. 003 5 0. 175 0. 5 0. 044 0.5 
6 5. 996 0. 209 6 6. 004 6 0. 210 0. 6 0. 045 0. 4 
7 6. 996 0. 244 7 7. 004 7 0. 244 OP; 0. 047 0.3 
8 7. 995 0. 279 8 8. 005 8 0. 279 0. 8 0. 049 0. 2 
9 8. 995 0. 314 9 9. 005 9 0: 314 0. 9 0. 051 0. 1 
3°—177°—183°—357° ae 
° pel 76° 
DLo Dp HMMM DLo LEM 183° DLo+m 350° 
D i D l D m DLo 0.0 0. 052 1.0 
1 0. 999 0. 052 a 1. 001 1 0. 052 0. 1 0. 054 0. 9 
2 1. 997 0. 105 2 2. 003 2 0. 105 OF? 0. 056 0. 8 
3 2. 996 0. 157 3 3. 004 3 Onl org 0. 3 0. 058 On” 
4 3. 995 0. 209 a 4. 005 4 0. 210 0. 4 0. 059 0. 6 
5 4. 993 0. 262 5 5. 007 5 0. 262 O55 0. 061 0. 5 
6 5. 992 0. 314 6 6. 008 6 0. 314 0. 6 0. 063 0. 4 
G 6. 990 0. 366 of 7.010 if 0. 367 Oe 0. 065 0. 3 
8 7. 989 0. 419 8 8. O11 8 0. 419 0.8 0. 066 0. 2 
9 8. 988 0. 471 9 9. 012 9 0. 472 0. 9 0. 068 0. 1 
4° 176° —184°—356° Course 
ae ae 4° p+l ° 
ae pen Dio PiMMMIMMINNNMMINITII\| _ 184° DLo=m 355° 
p D m DLo 0.0 : é 
1 0. 998 0. 070 1 1. 002 1 0. 070 Om! : OFF 0: 3 
2 1. 995 0. 140 2 2. 005 2 0. 140 0. 2 0. 073 0.8 
3 2. 993 0. 209 3 3. 007 3 0. 210 0.3 0. 075 0. 7 
4 3. 990 0. 279 4 4. 010 4 0. 280 0. 4 0. 077 0. 6 
oy) 4. 988 0. 349 5 5. 012 5 0. 350 ORD 0. 079 0. 5 
6 5. 985 0. 419 6 6. 015 6 0. 420 0. 6 0. 080 0. 4 
af 6. 983 0. 488 7 7.017 i 0. 489 0. 7 0. 082 0. 3 
8 7. 981 0. 558 8 8. 020 8 0. 559 0.8 0. 084 0. 2 
) 8. 978 0. 628 9 9. 022 9 0. 629 0.9 0. 086 Osi 


TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


5°—175°—185°—355° 


Course 
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ne Ee aie Seamer ta Tie Sy 5° p+7 174° 
DLo p TT a Dio MMT TTTTTTITTTN) 186° DLo+m 354° 
D I wie ies Dl mips ia ne 0.0 0. 087 1.0 
1 | 0.996 0. 087 1 1. 004 1 0. 087 0. 1 0.089 | 0.9 
2 1. 992 0. 174 2 2. 008 2 0. 175 0.2 0. 091 0.8 
- 2.989 | 0.261 3 3. O11 3 0. 262 0.3 0.093 | 0.7 
4 | 3.985 0.349 | 4 4.015 4 0. 350 0.4 0.095 | 0.6 
5 4. 981 0. 436 5 5. 019 5 0. 437 0.5 0.096 | 0.5 
6 5.977 | 0.523 6 6. 023 6 0. 525 0. 6 0.098 | 0.4 
7 6. 973 0. 610 7 7. 027 7 0. 612 0.7 0. 100 0.3 
8 7. 970 0.697 | 8 8. 031 8 0. 700 0.8 0.102 | 0.2 
9 8. 966 0. 784 9 9. 034 9 0. 787 0.9 0Ak03 || Oa 
Course 
6°—174°—186°—354° A: =] = 
DLo D TMM DLo __ PMI) 186° DLo+m 353° 
D u Pp l D m DLo 0. 0 0. 105 1.0 
1 0.995 | 0.105 I 1. 006 1 0. 105 0.1 0.107 | 0.9 
2 1. 989 0. 209 2 2.011 2 0. 210 0.2 0.109 | 0.8 
3 2. 984 0. 314 3 3. O17 3 0. 315 0.3 0.110 | 0.7 
4 3.978 | 0.418 4 4. 022 4 0. 420 0. 4 0.112 | 0.6 
5 4.973 | 0.523 3 5. 028 5 0. 526 0.5 etd || Os 
6 5.967 | 0. 627 6 6. 033 6 0. 631 0.6 0.116 | 0.4 
7 6. 962 0. 732 7 7. 039 7 0. 736 0.7 0.117, | 08 
8 7. 956 0.836 | 8 8.044 | 8 0. 841 0.8 0.119 | 0.2 
9 8. 951 0. 941 9 9.050 9 0. 946 0.9 0. 121 0.1 
Course 
7°—173°—187°—353° eS 
DLo TT, em anit pene ae 
D I p i D m to) i hi . 
0. 993 0. 122 I 1. 008 1 0. 123 0.1 Owes) 1! "0.9 
: 1. 985 0. 244 2 2015 | 2 0. 246 0.2 0.126 | 0.8 
3 2. 978 0. 366 3 3. 023 3 0. 368 0.3 0.128 | 0.7 
4 3. 970 0.487 | 4 4. 030 4 0. 491 0.4 0.130 | 0.6 
5 4. 963 0. 609 5 5. 038 5 0. 614 O55 0.132 | 0.5 
6 5. 955 0. 731 6 6. 045 6 0. 737 0.6 O183 | O74 
7 6.948 | 0.853 7 7. 053 7 0. 859 0.7 0.135 | 0.3 
8 7. 940 0. 975 8 8.060 | 8 0. 982 0.8 0.137 | 0.2 
9 8. 933 1. 097 9 9.068 | 9 1. 105 0.9 0139 | Od 
r Course 
8°—172°—188°—352° ry 
DLo D TT Dio TT TTT as Bret om 
D 1 p l m 0) : i 7 
1 0. 990 0. 139 I 1. 010 1 0. 141 0.1 0. 142 0.9 
2 1. 981 0.278 | 2 2. 020 2 0. 281 0.2 0.144 | 0.8 
3 2. 971 0.418 | 3 3. 029 3 0. 422 0.3 0,146 |-—0.,7 
4 3. 961 0.557. | 4 4. 039 4 0. 562 0.4 0.148 | 0.6 
5 4.951 0. 696 5 5. 049 5 0. 703 0.5 0.149 | 0.5 
6 5. 942 0. 835 6 6. 059 6 0. 843 0.6 0. 151 0.4 
7 6. 932 0. 974 7 7. 069 7 0. 984 0.7 0. 153 0.3 
8 7, 922 1.113 8 8. 079 8 1. 124 0.8 0. 155 0.2 
9 8. 912 1. 253 9 9.088 | 9 1. 265 0.9 Oot5% |) Oil 
Course 
9° 171°—-189°—351° 5 =i = 
DLo |p np BE A or aaa at 
D 1 p U m 4 p l ; 
1. 012 1 0. 158 0.1 0. 160 0.9 
: rah B gis ; 2. 025 2 0. 317 0.2 0. 162 0.8 
3 2. 963 0. 469 3 3. 037 3 0. 475 0.3 0. 164 0.7 
4 3. 951 0. 626 4 4. 050 4 0. 634 0.4 0. 166 0. 6 
5 4. 938 0. 782 5 5. 062 5 0. 792 0.5 0. 167 0.5 
6 5. 926 0. 939 6 6. 075 6 0. 950 0. 6 0. 169 0.4 
7 6. 914 1. 095 7 7. 087 7 1. 109 0.7 0. 171 0.3 
8 7. 902 1. 251 8 8. 100 8 1. 267 0.8 0. 173 0.2 
9 8. 889 1. 408 9 9. 112 9 1. 425 0.9 0. 175 0.1 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


10°—170°—190°—350° 


Course 


10° p+l 169° 
DLo D TT a DLo MMII 190° DLo+m 349° 
5 : 4 ; D iti DLo 0.0 0. 176 1.0 
1 0. 985 0. 174 I 1. 015 1 0. 176 0.1 0. 178 0.9 
2 1.970 | 0.347 2 2. 031 2 0. 353 0.2 0. 180 0.8 
3 2.954 | 0.521 3 3. 046 3 0. 529 0.3 0. 182 0.7 
4 3. 939 0. 695 4 4. 062 4 0.705 0.4 0. 184 0.6 
5 4. 924 0. 868 5 5. 077 5 0. 882 0.5 0. 185 0.5 
6 5. 909 1. 042 6 6. 093 6 1. 058 0. 6 0. 187 0. 4 
7 6. 894 1. 216 7 7. 108 7 1. 234 0.7 0. 189 0.3 
8 7, 878 1. 389 8 8. 123 g 1. 411 0.8 0. 191 0.2 
9 8. 863 1. 563 9 9. 139 9 1. 587 0.9 0. 193 0.1 
11°—169°—191°—349° re 
DLo a DLo Pm N|__191° Dlo+m 348° 
D 1 p 1 D m DLo 0. 0 0. 194 1.0 
1 0. 982 0. 191 1 1. 019 1 0. 194 0.1 0. 196 0.9 
2 1. 963 0. 382 2 2. 037 2 0. 389 0.2 0. 198 0.8 
3 2. 945 0. 572 3 3. 056 3 0. 583 0.3 0. 200 0.7 
4 3. 927 0. 763 4 4. 075 4 0. 778 0.4 0. 202 0. 6 
5 4. 908 0. 954 5 5. 094 5 0. 972 0.5 0. 203 0.5 
6 5. 890 1. 145 6 6. 112 6 1. 166 0. 6 0. 205 0. 4 
7 6. 871 1. 336 7 7.131 7 1. 361 0.7 0. 207 0.3 
8 7. 853 1. 526 8 8. 150 8 1. 555 0.8 0. 209 0. 2 
9 8. 835 1, 717 9 9. 168 9 1. 749 0.9 0. 211 0.1 
12°—168°—192°—348° ae 
[e) p+ ° 
DLo Te Diam m|| se | DLosm | _ 347° 
D D 1 D m DLo 0.0 0. 213 1.0 
1 0. 208 1 1. 1 0. 213 0.1 0. 214 0.9 
2 0. 416 2 2. 2 0. 425 0.2 0. 216 0.8 
3 0. 3 3. 3 0. 638 0.3 0. 218 0.7 
4 0. 4 4. 4 0. 850 0. 4 0. 220 0. 6 
5 1. 5 5. 5 1. 063 0.5 0. 222 0.5 
6 1 6 6. 6 1. 275 0. 6 0. 224 0. 4 
7 ti, 7 vf 7 1. 488 0.7 0. 225 0.3 
8 1, 8 8. 8 1. 700 0.8 0. 227 0. 2 
9 if 9 9. 9 1. 913 0.9 0. 229 0.1 
13°—167°—193°—347° soos 
° p+l ° 
DLo p i aes DLo MMM 133° DLo+m 346: 
D qT p 1 D m DLo 0. 0 0. 231 1.0 
1 0. 974 0. 225 1 1. 026 1 0. 231 0.1 0. 233 0.9 
2 1. 949 0. 450 2 2. 053 2 0. 462 0.2 0. 235 0.8 
3 2. 923 0. 675 3 3. 079 3 0. 693 0.3 0. 236 0.7 
4 3. 897 0.900 | 4 4. 105 4 0. 923 0.4 0. 238 0. 6 
5 4. 872 1. 125 5 5. 132 5 1. 154 0.5 0. 240 0.5 
6 5. 846 1. 350 6 6. 158 6 1. 385 0.6 0. 242 0. 4 
7 6. 821 1. 575 2 7. 184 7 1. 616 0.7 0. 244 0.3 
8 7. 795 1. 800 8 | 8210 8 1. 847 0.8 0. 246 0.2 
9 8.769 | 2.025 | 9 9.237 | 9 2. 078 0.9 0.247 | 0.1 
14°—166°—194°—346° Course 
° +l ° 
pie TMM» Dio TTT 194° Dian 35° 
; Ae | D m DLo 0.0 0. 249 1.0 
1 0. 242 1 1.031 | 1 0 0.1 0. 251 0.9 
2 0 2 2. 061 2 0 0.2 0.253 | 0.8 
3 0. 3 3.092 | 3 0. 0.3 0. 255 0.7 
4 0. 4 4.122 | 4 0. 0. 4 0.257 | 0.6 
5 1 5 ae Ge ied | as 1 0.5 0.259 | 0.5 
: 1 6 6.184 | 6 1 0.6 0.260 | 0.4 
: 1 7 7.214 | 7 1 0.7 0.262 | 0.3 
1 8 8. 245 8 1 0.8 . : 
; . poe 8 0. 264 0.2 
2 0. 9 0. 266 0.1 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 
a a ee 


15°—165°—195°—345° om 
1 Rise ai ° 
DLo D TT DLo_ WMMNNMMINI\|__195° Diosma) ues 
: ; Ra p l D _[_m DLo 0. 0 0. 268 1.0 
i 0. 259 1 1. 035 1 0. 268 0.1 0. 270 0.9 
2 1. 932 0. 518 2 2. 071 2 0. 536 0. 2 0. 272 0.8 
3 2. 898 0. 776 3 3. 106 3 0. 804 0.3 0. 274 0.7 
4 3. 864 1. 035 4 4.141 4 1, 072 0. 4 0. 275 0. 6 
5 4. 830 1. 294 5 5. 176 5 1. 340 0.5 0. 277 0.5 
6 5. 796 1. 553 6 6. 212 6 1. 608 0. 6 0. 279 0. 4 
7 6. 761 1. 812 7 7. 247 7 1. 876 0.7 0. 281 0.3 
WU i dare 2. 071 8 8. 282 8 2. 144 0.8 0. 283 0. 2 
9 | 8.693 2. 329 9 9. 317 9 2. 412 0.9 0. 285 0. 1 
1 —_ 2 aca Olas ° Course 
6°—164°—196°— 344 £ ee 
DLo D i ae DLo MMMM TTT) _ 196° DLo+m 343° 
D q | p 1 D m DLo (0) 1.0 
1 0.961 | 0.276 1 1. 040 i 0. 287 1 0.9 
2 1.923 | 0.551 3 2. 081 2 0. 573 2 0. 8 
3 2.884 | 0.827 3 3.128 3 0. 860 3 0.7 
4 3. 845 | 1. 103 4 4.161 4 1. 147 4 0. 6 
5 4. 806 1. 378 5 5. 201 5 1. 434 5 0.5 
- . = | 1. 654 : 6. 242 6 1. 726 ; - é 
: 1. 929 7. 282 7 2. 007 f | 
8 7.690 2. 205 8 8. 322 8 2. 294 8 0. 2 
9 8.651 | 2.481 9 9. 363 9 2. 581 nO 0.1 
17°—163°—197°— 343° ¥: 3 
DLo D a DLo MMMM __ 197° : 
D l p l D m DLo 0. 0 306 1.0 
1 0. 956 0. 292 1 1. 046 1 0. 306 0.1 0.9 
2 1. 913 0. 585 2 2. 091 2 0. 611 0.2 0. 8 
3 2.869 | 0.877 3 3.137 3 0. 917 0.3 0.7 
4 3. 825 1. 169 4 4. 183 4 1, 223 0. 4 0. 6 
5 4, 782 1. 462 5 5. 228 5 1. 529 0.5 0.5 
6 5. 738 1. 754 6 6. 274 6 1. 834 0. 6 0. 4 
7 6. 694 2. 047 7 7. 320 7) 2. 140 0.7 0.3 
8 | 7.650 2. 339 8 8. 366 8 2. 446 0.8 0.2 
9 8. 607 2. 631 9 9. 411 9 2. 752 0. 9 0. 1 
18°—162°—198°—342° Ls | 
DLo D TMNT DLo MMIII TTMITTMTILTITTTTAN 198° DLo+m 341° 
D D i D m DLo 0. 0 0. 325 1.0 
1 0. 0. 309 1 1. 051 1 0. 325 0.1 0. 327 0.9 
2 1. 0. 618 2 2. 103 g 0. 650 0.2 0. 329 0.8 
3 2 0. 927 3 3. 3 0. 975 0.3 0. 331 0.7 
4 3: 1. 236 4 4. 4 1. 300 0. 4 0. 333 0.6 
5 4, 1. 545 5 5. 5 1. 625 0.5 0. 335 0.5 
6 5. 1. 854 6 6. 6 1. 950 0. 6 0. 337 0. 4 
7 6. 2. 163 7 vp y 2, 274 0.7 0. 338 0.3 
gs! | F 2. 472 8 8. 8 2. 599 0.8 0. 340 0. 2 
9 8. 278 9 9. 9 2. 924 0.9 0. 342 0.1 
19°—161°—199°—341° 
DLo Dp TT DLo TMM \) 199° =| ~S DLo+m 340° 
D U D l D m DLo 0. 0 0. 344 1.0 
1 0. 946 0. 326 1 1. 058 1 0. 344 0.1 0. 346 0.9 
2 1. 891 0. 651 2 ois 2 0. 689 0. 2 0. 348 0.8 
3 2. 837 0. 977 3 3. 173 3 1. 033 0.3 0. 350 0.7 
4 3. 782 1. 302 4 4, 230 4 1. 377 0. 4 0. 352 0.6 
5 4. 728 1. 628 5 5. 288 5 L722 0.5 0. 354 0.5 
6 5. 673 1. 953 6 6. 346 6 2. 066 0. 6 0. 356 0. 4 
7 6. 619 2, 279 vi 7. 403 7 2. 410 0.7 0. 358 0.3 
8 7. 564 2. 605 8 8. 461 8 2. 755 0.8 0. 360 0. 2 
9 8. 510 2. 930 9 9. 519 9 3. 099 0.9 0. 362 0. 1 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


Course 
fe} 
20°—160°—200°—340 3s epee ae 
DLo Dp MMM De EE TE aa a 
D l p 1 m I I 6 
0. 364 0.1 0. 366 0.9 
5 . a ae : 5 Oe ; 0. 728 0. 2 0. 368 0.8 
3 2. 819 1. 026 . 3. 193 3 1. 092 O23 0. 370 0.7 
4 3. 759 1. 368 4 4. 257 4 1. 456 0. 4 0. 372 0. 6 
5 4. 698 1.710 1) 5 5. 321 5 1. 820 0.5 0. 374 0.5 
6 5. 638 2. 052 Genk 6, 385 6 2. 184 0. 6 0. 376 0. 4 
7 6.578 | 2.394 7 7. 449 7 2. 548 0.7 0. 378 0.3 
8 7.518 2. 736 8 8. 513 8 2. 912 0.8 0. 380 0.2 
578 | 9 3. 276 0.9 0. 382 0.1 
9 8.457 | 3.078 9 9.5 
Course 
21°—159°—201°—339° a 
Dio a A a Dis nT TTT me es ae 
D l p _m } b . 
1 0.934 | 0.358 1 1. 071 I 0. 384 0.1 0. 386 0.9 
2 1. 867 0. 717 2 2.142 | 2 0. 768 0. 2 0. 388 0.8 
3 2. 801 1.075 | 3 SOGey 3c) & 1. 158 0.3 0. 390 0.7 
4 3.734 | 1.433 4 4. 285 4 1. 535 0. 4 0. 392 0. 6 
5 4. 668 1. 792 5 5. 356 5 1. 919 0.5 0. 394 0.5 
6 5. 601 2. 150 6 6. 427 6 2. 303 0. 6 0. 396 0. 4 
7 6. 535 2. 509 7 7. 498 7 2. 687 0.7 0. 398 0.3 
8 7. 469 2.367 | 8 8. 569 8 3. 071 0.8 0. 400 0. 2 
9 8. 402 3. 225 9 9. 640 9 3. 455 0.9 0. 402 0.1 
et SOS 05 220 | Oi eae 40. | 92a > 3.4 b aE 
Course 
22°—158°—202°—338° ery cc meee 
DLo ee Dis cc oe a ie t ave 
D 1 Dp 1 m LY) i 2 
1 0. 1 1. 079 1 0. 404 0.1 0. 406 0.9 
2 el 2 2. 157 2 0. 808 0. 2 0. 408 0.8 
3 2. 3 3. 236 3 1.212 G23 0. 410 0.7 
4 3. 4 4, 314 4 1.616 0.4 0. 412 0.6 
5 4. 5 5, 393 5 2. 020 0.5 0. 414 0.5 
6 5. 6 6. 471 6 2. 424 0. 6 0. 416 0.4 
7 6. 7 7. 550 7 2. 828 0.7 0. 418 0.3 
8 7: 8 8. 628 8 3. 232 0.8 0. 420 0.2 
9 8. 9 9. 707 9 3. 636 0.9 0. 422 0.1 
Cours 
23°—157°—203°—337° = — — 
DLo P TT DLo iil Lc 203° pn a 
D 1 p l D m oO 0. 0 ‘ 3 
1 0. 921 0. 391 I 1. 086 1 0. 424 0.1 0. 427 0.9 
2 1. 841 0. 781 2 2.173 2 0. 849 0. 2 0. 429 0.8 
3 2. 762 1. 172 3 3. 259 3 1. 273 0.3 0. 431 0.7 
4 3. 682 1. 563 4 4, 345 4 1. 698 0. 4 0. 433 0. 6 
5 4. 603 1. 954 5 5. 432 5; 2. 122 0.5 0. 435 0.5 
6 5. 523 2. 344 6 6. 518 6 2.547 0. 6 0. 437 0.4 
7 6.444 | 2. 735 7 7. 605 7 2. 971 0.7 0. 439 0.3 
8 7. 364 3. 126 8 8, 691 8 3. 396 0.8 0. 441 0. 2 
9 8.285 | 3.517 9 0.777 9 3. 820 0.9 0. 443 0.1 
2 S| sass | 051 
CG 
24°—156°—204°—336° a ane = 
Bie ap LT Ve DLo MN MMTTN\| 204° «| DLo=m | 338° 
p oO Ss | w m Dio __ || 0.0 0.445 | 1.0 
1 0. | 0. 407 I 1. 095 1 0. 445 0.1 0. 447 0.9 
2 1. 0. 813 2 2. 189 2 0. 890 0. 2 0. 449 0.8 
3 2, 1. 220 3 3. 284 3 1. 336 0.3 0. 452 0.7 
4 3. 1. 627 4 4. 379 4 1. 781 0. 4 0. 454 0. 6 
5 4, 2. 034 5 5. 473 Sigll y 972. 26 0.5 0. 456 0.5 
6 5. 2. 440 6 6. 568 6 2. 671 0. 6 0. 458 0.4 
7 6. 2. 847 7 7. 662 7 3.117 0.7 0. 460 0.3 
8 Z. 3. 254 8 8. 757 8 3. 562 0.8 0. 462 0. 2 
9 8. 3. 661 9 9. 852 9 4. 007 0.9 0. 464 0.1 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 
, Course 
eee - 9 ~- 
Bis mini P| Die im TTT\| 205° | DLo+m 334° 
1 ew p i a m __DLo 0. 0 0. 466 1.0 
1 ae 0. 423 1 1. 103 1 0. 466 0. 1 0.468 | 0.9 
2 1.813 | 0.845 2 2. 207 2 0. 933 0.2 0. 471 0.8 
3 2. 719 | 1. 268 3 s.s10; |} 3 1. 399 0.3 0473 | 027 
4 3.625 | 1.690 4 4. 414 4 1. 865 0.4 0. 475 0. 6 
5 4. 532 2.113 5 5.517 | 5 2. 332 O15 0.477 | 0.5 
6 5. 438 2. 536 6 6. 620 6 2. 798 0.6 0.479 | 0.4 
7 | 6.344 2. 958 7) 7.724 7 3. 264 0.7 0. 481 0.3 
8 | 7.250 | 3.381 ani es ceo lbs 3. 730 0.8 0.483 | 0.2 
op |. Smase: |S. soar ff ol » 9.9800 Ifo 4. 197 0.9 0.486 | 0.1 
Course 
26°—154°—206°—334° - 
DLo Dp TL is a DLo RE TEE a ; a ee 
D Z p l D m te) ; 
1 0. 899 0. 438 1 1. 113 I 0. 488 0. 1 0.490 | 0.9 
2 1. 798 0. 877 a) 9,905 || 9 0. 975 0.2 0.492 | 0.8 
3 2. 696 1. 315 sues 3.338: 153 1. 463 0.3 0.494 | 0.7 
4 3. 595 1. 753 yay 4. 450 4 1. 951 0. 4 0. 496 0. 6 
5 4. 494 2. 192 Saal 56s |) OS 2. 439 0.5 0.499 | 0.5 
6 | 5.393 2. 630 6 6. 676 6 2. 926 0.6 0. 501 0. 4 
7 | 6.292 3. 069 7 7. 788 7 3. 414 0.7 onsos | “0x8 
8 7.190 | 3.507 | 8 8. 901 8 3. 902 0.8 0.505 | 0.2 
9 8. 089 3. 945 9 10. 013 9° 4. 390 0.9 63507 | “Ont 
Course 
27°—153°—207°—333° = I ay 
DLo P mmm] Do ATA TATTOO, a eran a 
D 1 p l m 40 i 2 
1 0. 891 0. 454 1 1. 122 1 0. 510 0.1 512 | 049 
2 1. 782 0. 908 2 2.245 | 2 1. 019 0.2 0.8 
3 2. 673 1. 362 3 3. 367 3 1. 529 0.3 0.7 
4 3. 564 1. 816 4 4.489 | 4 2. 038 0. 4 0.6 
5 a456. | 2270 | 5 5.612 | 5 2. 548 On5 0.5 
6 5.346 | 2.724 | 6 6.734 | 6 3. 057 OKG 0. 4 
7 6.237 | 3.178 | 7 7.856 | 7 3, 567 0.7 0.3 
8 7/128 | 3.632 8 8.979 | 8 4. 076 0.8 0.2 
9 8. 019 4. 086 9 10.101 9 4. 586 0.9 0 
°o 
28°—152°— Si le = _ = 
Dio |p mmm, Do pT TTT ae LE Bi 
D | 1 p l m \ 
| I 0. 532 0.1 534 0.9 
: : oe: noe : 5; oe 2 1. 063 0. 2 0.8 
q 2. 649 1.408 | 3 3.398 | 3 1. 595 G3 0.7 
/ 3, 532 1.878 | 4 4.530 | 4 2. 127 0. 4 0.6 
; 4. 415 2. 347 5 5. 663 5 2. 659 0.5 0.5 
= 298 2.817 6 6. 795 6 3. 190 0. 6 0. 4 
- 181 3. 286 7 7.928 | 7 3. 722 0.7 0.3 
7 7064 | 3.756 | 8 9. 061 8 4. 254 0.8 0.2 
9 7.947 | 4.225 9 10, 193-9 4. 785 0.9 
Course 
fo} 
29°—151°—209°—331 = = = 
DLo D cmTTT| Dio TE TTT ae oa ae 
D l p m I I 5 
1 0. 554 0.1 0. 557 0.9 
: eae Woe : aoaee 2 1. 109 0.2 0. 559 0.8 
: 2. 624 1. 454 3 3. 430 B 1. 663 0.3 0. 561 0.7 
z "498 | 1.939 | 4 4.573 | 4 2.217 0. 4 0.563 | 0.6 
; ee 2. 424 % 5. 717 5 2. 772 0.5 0. 566 0. 5 
; 3. 326 i 
? ie ee : ne ? 3. 880 0.7 0. 570 0.3 
p : ( 4. 434 ; 
- age rere ee : 4. 989 0.9 0. 575 0.1 
9 7. 872 4. 363 9 10. 
[oie 872 Pisses toad 10.200) fF Smet 4.980) |] 09 | Orzo | Ont 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


30°—150°—210°—330° 


Course 


DLo p i a DLo LST ETT fa ee 
D l p U D m 0 5 5 
1 0. 866 0. 500 1 1. 1 0. 577 0.1 0.9 
2 1. 732 1. 000 2 2. 2 1, 155 0. 2 0. 8 
3 2. 598 1. 500 3 3. 3 ie 0. 3 0. 7 
4 3. 464 2. 000 4 4. 4 2. 0. 4 0. 6 
5 4. 330 2. 500 5 5. 5 2. 0. 5 0.5 
6 5. 196 3. 000 6 6. 6 3. 0. 6 0. 4 
7 6. 062 3. 500 7 8. 7 4. 0. 7 0.3 
8 6. 928 4. 000 8 9. 8 4. 0. 8 0. 2 
9 7. 794 4. 500 9 10. 9 a 0.9 0.1 

31°—149°—211°—329° = = 

DLo p i a DLo LTTE ETT an DLo+m = 
D l p l D m DLo 3 . 
1 0. 857 0. 515 1 1. 167 1 0. 601 0.1 0. 9 
2 1.714 1. 030 2 2. 333 2 1. 202 0. 2 0. 8 
3 2. 572 1. 545 3 3. 500 3 1. 803 0. 3 O57 
4 3. 429 2. 060 4 4. 667 4 2. 403 0. 4 0. 6 
5 4. 286 2. 675 5 5. 833 5 3. 004 0. 5 0. 5 
6 5. 143 3. 090 6 7. 000 6 3. 605 0. 6 0.4 
7 6. 000 3. 605 vf 8. 166 7 4. 206 0.7 0.3 
8 6. 857 4. 120 8 9. 333 8 4. 807 0. 8 0. 2 
9 7. 715 4. 635 9 10. 500 9 5. 408 0.9 0.1 

32°—148°—212°—328° see = 

DLo p i a. DLo MTL TTT) 242° DLo+m 327° 
D l P l D m DLo 0. 0 0. 625 1.0 
1 0. 848 0. 530 1 1.179 1 0. 625 0.1 0. 627 0. 9 
2 1. 696 1. 060 2 2. 358 2 1. 250 0. 2 0. 630 0. 8 
3 2. 544 1. 590 3 3. 538 3 1. 875 0. 3 0. 632 0.7 
4 3. 392 2. 120 4 4. 717 4 2. 499 0. 4 0. 635 0. 6 
5 4. 240 2. 650 5 5. 896 5 3. 124 0.5 0. 637 0. 5 
6 5. 088 3. 180 6 7. 075 6 3. 749 0. 6 0. 640 0. 4 
7 5. 936 3. 709 7 8. 254 7 4. 374 0:7 0. 642 0.3 
8 6. 784 4, 239 8 9. 433 8 4. 999 0. 8 0. 644 0. 2 
9 7. 632 4. 769 9 10. 613 9 5. 624 0.9 | 0. 647 0.1 

33°—147°—213°—327° = 
33° se 146° 
D Lp B HAMLET P | DLo MV TK} 243° | D Lom 326° 
P D m DLo 0. 0 0. 649 1.0 

1 0. 839 0. 545 1 1. 192 1 0. 649 0.1 0. 652 0. 9 
2 167% 1. 089 2 2. 385 2 1. 299 0. 2 0. 654 0. 8 
3 2. 516 1. 634 3 3. 577 3 1. 948 0. 3 0. 657 0.7 
4 3. 355 2. 179 4 4. 769 4 2. 598 0. 4 0. 659 0. 6 
5 4, 193 2. 723 5 5. 962 5 3. 247 0.5 0. 662 0. 5 
6 5. 032 3. 268 6 7. 154 6 3. 896 0. 6 0. 664 0. 4 
7 5. 871 3. 812 7 8. 347 7 4. 546 0.7 0. 667 0. 3 
8 6. 709 4. 357 8 9. 539 8 5. 195 0. 8 0. 669 0. 2 
9 7. 548 4. 902 9 10. 731 9 5. 845 0. 9 0. 672 0.1 

34°—146°—214°—326° 

Eee P HATA : DLo TLL TEL 

p D m_}|___DLo 0.0 0. 675 1.0 

1 0. 829 0. 559 1 1. 206 1 0. 675 0.1 0. 677 0.9 
2 1. 658 1. 118 2 2. 412 2 1. 349 0. 2 0. 680 0.8 
3 2. 487 1. 678 3 3. 619 3 2. 024 0.3 0. 682 0. 7 
4 3. 316 2-236 4 4. 825 4 2. 698 0. 4 0. 685 0. 6 
5 4. 145 2. 796 5 6. 031 5 3. 373 0.5 0. 687 0. 5 
6 4. 974 3. 355 6 7. 237 6 4. 047 0. 6 0. 690 0. 4 
7 5. 803 3. 914 7 8. 444 7 4. 722 0.7 0. 692 0. 3 
8 4. 474 8 9. 650 8 5. 396 0.8 0. 695 0. 2 
9 5. 033 9 9 6. 071 0.9 0. 698 0.1 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


35°—145°—215°—325° ee 


TATE DLo ——_ P/IIMTI\ILIIU 
p m DLo 

. 574 . 700 
147 . 400 
721 Oe 
294 . 801 
868 ~ ol 
441 . 201 
015 . 901 
589 9. 766 . 602 
162 . 987 . 302 


36°—144°—216°—324° 


VMI DLo VILL) EL 
p 1 
588 1 
176 2 
763 3 
Sol 4 
939 5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


° 

= 
to 
— 
on 
° 


. 221 
. 442 
. 662 
. 883 
. 104 
7. 325 
. 645 


COrIouBwymlyle 
DWNIMRAPwWNH|s~ 


ND OVE me OS 
CUP RON ES 
OONOOEPWN 
oesesssosss 
OONOOPWNH SO 


“ay 
eo) 


° 


=i) 


236 
472 
708 
944 
180 
416 
652 
702 889 
. 290 125 


37°—143°—217°—323° 


MLL DLo MHL 
p D 
602 


527 
114 


COMA EP Oto ly] Y 


OOOH GON | 
OONOORWNHH|S 
oop weNNPo|y 
oesssseoss 
OONMDM OB Ww DN 

Sooesesose: 
BPNWRODNOOO 


SUS UR Ce OS 
GT eas oe eae 


_— 


S) 
4 
QI 

° 


0 


DL 
D 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


OONODOPWNHH| -/'0 
CONOR APRWNHHIE 
AmOOnIPWWNH OS 
eossssssss 
OONOOPWNH SO 
cosssseso}: 
PD WP OLD NOOO 


EN eM Se N=) 
SUE TE Oe OO NI 


38°—142°—218°—322° 


MLL DLo LL LLL, 
p DLo 
616 781 
231 563 
847 344 
463 125 
078 906 
694 688 
310 469 
925 152 250 
541 421 032 


39°—141°—219°—321° 


HALL DLo LLL LL 
Pp DLo 
629 810 
259 620 
888 429 
S17 239 
147 049 
776 859 
405 668 
035 478 
664 288 


ell 
cs 
py 

° 


° 
i] 
i 
i°2) 

° 


269 
538 
807 
076 
345 
614 
883 


NOOR WWN HO 

SUR ee OO Nir © 

OOONMDOP WHE] |'0 
Bee SES ls 
WOWNOM AMP wwe] s 
NOU WWNIS 

Sooooesosso 
OONOOIPWNHO 
Seesesessssoor 
ESENWRUODNOCOO 


CoOrIanAwNH|y)S 
— ee 


° 


S 


287 
574 
860 
147 
434 
721 
007 
294 
581 


Seeesesssor 
BPNWRORIMWOS 


OCOONOOUPWNH Je 
esescsossos 


OONONBWNH|S/'0 
POON Sow ES 
OONRMOIRwWNwH|S 
NOOUE PONS 
Sosessssoso 
OONOURWNH OS 


PORIBWWNHES 
OUR WON pS 


eek Fea) 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


40°—140°—220°—320° Be 


p+l 
TAAL DLo LN ELT 


in) 
bo 
o 

° 


DLo+m 


fo) 


10 
it 


41°—139°—221°—319° 


MMMM DLo VL 
p Us 
656 1 
312 2 
968 3 
624 4 
5 
6 
a 
8 
9 


OWDNMSMpPwWNH|s 
NOM PWDOHO 

Seesessssssce 
OONRBWUARWNHO 
SSSeeesesssso 
Sesessssssor 
EBENWKOADUDWOO 


CONG ARWNHl |S 


iN 
NOOR WHO 
= 


COOP WWNrHE © 


° 
iw} 
Nn 
ee 

° 
w 
— 
co 

° 


325 
650 
975 
300 
625 
950 
275 
248 10. 600 
905 11. 925 


42°—138°—222°—318° 


MAMA DLo VILL 
D Lo 
. 900 
801 
701 
602 
502 
402 
303 
203 
104 


280 
936 
592 


OND NWN | 


Dowd RONHly|S 


AOR WWN ESS 
OWDNMAPWNHHIB 
NOOR WN HOD 
d 
Seeesesesssss 
DONKHUAPWNHO 
eSeesssesscor 
HN W RUM UWOSO 


fo} 
NO 
i} 
i} 
° 
wo 
a 
x 
° 


oo 


10. 
12. 


43°—137°—223°—317° 


MLL DLo VMN 
p D Lo 
682 1 933 
364 2 865 
046 4 798 
728 5 730 
410 6. 663 
092 8. 595 
9 
10 
12. 


COIS ARWr My) 


Pp 
U 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


POOR RWNNES 
DOMNMBMUpwHWeH/B 
DNBWIPWNHO!Y 
eesSsssssce 
OWDNBWAILWNHO 
essssseseer 
mb WB Oa 5100 


i) 

S 
oo 

So 


774 528 
456 460 
138 393 


44°—136°—224°—316° 


TEE 
Dp 
695 
389 
084 
179 
473 
168 
863 
557 
252 


Dor SAReOVEly|S 
OOP RWNN TS 
DONIAEIPwNwHI/B 
DWNOWWPWNr OG 
cooSsssssso 
DWONOTPWNHO 
coessssSeerit 
BNW ROOD WOOO 


44° 
DLo MM 224° 
D DLo 
. 966 
. 931 
. 897 
. 863 
4.828 
5. 794 
. 760 
26 
. 691 


° 
wo 
rs 
o 

° 


OomrI SAAR wNely|T 


isan 
OOP BWNNES 
OOWMEUBWNH | S/d 
NP OMRON re 
OWNIMRNwWNHH|B 
SOIAARWNHOS 


pt pat 


cosssssser 
mW OI 1009 O 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


45°—135°—225°—315° 7 Course 


1 | ee el ES 
DLo D i a DLo VIM UTM) 225° DLo+m 314° 
D é p l D m DLo 0.0 1. 000 1.0 
1 OFOF | 20. 707 1 1.414 1 1. 000 0.1 1. 003 0.9 
P. 1. 414 1. 414 2 2. 828 2 2. 000 0. 2 1. 007 0.8 
3 2.121 2.121 3 4, 243 3 3. 000 0.3 OL 0.7 
4 2. 828 2. 828 4 5. 657 4 4, 000 0. 4 1. 014 0. 6 
5 3. 536 3. 536 5 7. 071 5 5. 000 0.5 1. 018 0.5 
6 4, 243 4, 243 6 8. 485 6 6. 000 0. 6 1. 021 0. 4 
ci 4. 950 4. 950 : 9. 899 7 7. 000 0.7 1. 025 0.3 
8 5. 657 5. 657 8 11. 314 8 8. 000 0.8 1. 028 0. 2 
9 6. 364 6. 364 9 12. 728 9 9. 000 0.9 1. 032 0.1 
PE A 
C 
46°—134°—226°—314° ae aes 
DLo Pp Tn a DLo WAN) 226° | DLozm | _313° 
D : p u D m DLo 0.0 1. 036 1.0 
1 0. 695 0.719 1 1. 440 1. 036 0.1 1. 039 0.9 
2 1. 389 1. 439 2 2. 879 2 2-071 0. 2 1. 043 0. 8 
3 2. 084 2. 158 3 4. 319 3 3. 107 0.3 1. 046 Orit 
4 2.779 2.877 4 5. 758 4 4, 142 0.4 1. 050 0.6 
5 3. 473 3. 597 5 7. 198 5 5.178 0.5 1. 054 0.5 
6 4. 168 4. 316 6 8. 637 6 6. 218 0.6 1. 057 0. 4 
7 4. 863 5. 035 7 10. 077 7 7. 249 0.7 1. 061 0.3 
8 5: 557 5. 755 8 11. 516 8 8. 284 0.8 1. 065 O72 
9 6. 252 6. 474 9 12. 956 9 9. 320 0.9 1. 069 Oa 
a Ee 
Course 
47°—133°—227°—313° — = —— 
~DLo Dp MMT DLo MTT LETTE pr Pie a a 
D Z Dp UY D mi DLo : i 
1 0. 682 0. 731 D 1. 466 1 1. 072 0.1 1. 076 0. 9 
2 1. 364 1. 463 2 2. 933 2 2.145 0. 2 1. 080 0.8 
3 2. 046 2. 194 3 4, 399 3 3. 217 0.3 1. 084 0.7 
4 2. 728 2. 925 4 5. 865 4 4, 289 0. 4 1. 087 0. 6 
5 3. 410 3. 657 5 a. B31 5 5. 362 0.5 1. 091 0.5 
6 4, 092 4. 388 6 8. 798 6 6. 434 0.6 1. 095 0. 4 
7 4.774 5. 119 7 10. 264 7 7. 507 0. 7 1. 099 0.3 
8 5. 456 5. 851 8 11. 730 8 8. 579 0.8 i103 0. 2 
9 6. 138 6. 582 9 13. 197 9 9. 651 0.9 1. 107 0.1 
Course 
48°—132°—228°—312° ee a 
DLo Pp in ae DLo TT an Dion ae 
D Ll p 1 D m te) is , . 
1 0. 669 0. 743 1 1. 494 1 iat 0.1 1115 0.9 
2 1. 338 1. 486 2 2. 989 2 2 221 0. 2 1. 118 0.8 
3 2. 007 2. 229 3 4, 483 3 3352 0. 3 1. 122 (Uniy§ 
4 2. 677 2. 973 4 5. 978 4 4, 442 0. 4 1. 126 0. 6 
5) 3. 346 3. 716 5 7. 472 5 5. 553 OS 1. 130 0.5 
6 4. 015 4, 459 6 8. 967 6 6. 664 0. 6 1.134 0. 4 
7 4. 684 5. 202 Z 10. 461 7 7. U4 0.7 1. 138 0.3 
8 5. 353 5. 945 8 11. 956 8 8. 885 0.8 1. 142 0. 2 
9 6. 022 6. 688 9 13. 450 9 9. 996 0.9 1. 146 0.1 
Course 
49°—131°—229°—311° rae 
DLo p nn ae DLo MUL LTS an ee fan 
D l p l D m 0 : . é 
nae 1 1. 524 1 1. 150 0.1 1. 154 0.9 
2 1 BD 509 2 3. 049 2 2. 301 0. 2 1. 159 0.8 
3 1. 968 2. 264 3 4, 573 S 3. 451 0. 3 1. 163 OST. 
4 2. 624 3. 019 4 6. 097 4 4. 601 0. 4 1. 167 0. 6 
5 3. 280 3. 774 5 7. 621 5 5. 752 0. 5 Ud Gal 0.5 
6 3. 936 4. 528 6 9. 146 6 6. 902 0. 6 175 0. 4 
7 4. 592 5. 283 % 10. 670 7 8. 053 OZ 1.179 0.3 
8 5, 248 6. 038 8 12. 194 8 9. 203 0.8 1. 183 0. 2 
9 5. 905 6. 792 9 13. 718 OF" 110.353 0.9 1. 188 0.1 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


50°—130°—230°—310° 


MTL DLo TLL 
D 


8 
Sie 


° 


= 
j=) 


Sssssssssslys 


CONMApwHoH!|s 
SCOMNOROWNHIY 
ei 
OCOWONONPWNH © 
scosssssse: 
me dO RP Ora NT 00 


p 
l 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


CoOrImEUBn oD ley Y 


DAOOPWWNRH © 


_ 


51°—129°—231°—-309° 


TLL DLo ze 
Lo 
235 
470 
705 
940 
174 
409 
644 
879 
. 114 


° 
i] 
og? 
— 
° 


. 589 
. 178 
8 (May 
. 356 


D 
0. 1 
3 
4 
6 
7. 945 
9 
1] 
12 
14 


Nig 


. 534 
. 128 
. 712 
. 301 


52°—128°—232°—308° 


LA ELLL DLo ETE VEEL 
p D Lo 
788 280 
560 
840 
120 
400 
680 
960 
240 
. 618 519 


53°—127°—233°—307° 78 leone 


p+l 
LAAT DLo LLL A LALLA DLo+m 
p D | 


io 78 
799 327 "332 
597 654 337 
396 981 342 
195 308 347 
993 635 351 
792 962 | 356 
2a = "361 
16 
188 . 366 


54°—126°—234°—306° 


MMMM DLo NL 
| D y D DLo 
809 1 1. 376 
618 2 2. 753 
427 3 . 104 4. 129 
236 4 . 805 5. 506 
045 5 . 507 6. 882 
6 8 
7 9 
8 1 
9 2 


COIBMAPWNH!Y|T 
ODOR OB WH] —/c 
COIR TRWHHIE 
0 00 go 
oessssssss 
OWNMMUPRWNHO 
SeSeesessss: 
HRD ORO AID 


1 
2 
3 
3. 
4, 
5 
6 
6 


— 


° 


p 

l 

1 . 624 
2 . 249 
3 . 873 
4 . 497 
5 . 121 
6 . 746 
7 . 370 
8 . 994 
9 


COIR] Y 
NO OUP OWN © 
CONRAPWNHeH!E 
FOON@Owrr!o 


— 


eg ae ee 


° 


CONIAARONEOS 


MIS OTB 09 G9 = S 

| 
CO CONT OVP O32 DD 5 
CONAoOPWNeH!E 
FOO NO O19 NO 
Leta a asda es 


— 


Ko) 
ap 


° 
|. 
B 


. 701 
. 403 


854 . 208 . 258 
663 . 909 
472 . 610 
281 . 812 


. 635 
. O11 
. 387 


Fennec beste peat ptt fab | Et 


TP RONN EES 
NOOR PWNS 

OONOUP WH! 
eosossosesss 
CONOUPWNH OO 
eososseso;: 

KNOWS AIOOO 


1 
1 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


55°—125°—235°—305° ae as 


p+l 
TTT DLo WME DLo+m 
p D m DLo 428 
819 428 . 433 
638 856 . 439 
457 284 444 
277 


p 
I 
1 
2 
3 
4 713 450 
096 | 5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


° 


141 
915 


569 
734 997 
553 


425 
372 


853 
56°—124°—236°—304° 


p VU DLo YI TT) 
U p D L 


COIR EB WM lty!T 


Cb RON N EES 
NOT BONES 
OONOORWNe 
NOONE Ne 
essosscsssos 
OONOULWNKO 
Se Se Se 
ooossssosoor 
FPNWROIDNOO OC 


— 


° 
LD 
& 

oOo ° 


0. 829 
. 658 
. 487 
. 316 


Pp 
1 
1 . 788 
2 
3 
4 
. 145 5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


1 

3. 577 
5. 365 
7. 153 
8. 941 
. 974 10. 730 
. 803 12 

. 632 14. 306 
. 461 16. 095 


Cour 
57°—123°—237°—303° faa anaes 
p i TT DLo+m 
U p 
839 
677 
516 
355 
193 
032 
871 
709 
548 


58°—122°—238°—302° 


MTT, MIMI 
Pp 

848 
696 
544 
392 
240 
088 
936 
784 
632 


59°—121°—239°—301° i 


59° pl 
EE DLo VHT 239° DLo+m 
p 1 D 

0. 857 1 
1.714 2 
4, GPA 3 
3. 429 4 
4. 286 5 
5 6 
6 7 
6 8 
a 9 


. 518 


OWDNMAPRWNH|F 
SSSSSSsSesos|Na 
OONONLWNHO 
Lom Seals Semah so sem eos aml seat eet oe 


1 
2. 
4 
5 
th 
8. 
10 
11 
13 


COIGEP OK HEF 


SUP WOW NN rh © 


‘0 


545 
089 


PNW OIL NOOO 


ay a ect ae cara as 
2S 2 SS S22 + 


DL 
D 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
Z 
8 
9 


CONRPAP wre] 5 
Scossossosso 
OONOOPWNH OC 


PIP OWN Nr oS 
NS OOTP OO NO ES 


°o 

8 
Go 

oe *o 
ow 

o 
= 
° 


Pe et et pe pe 


i 


Sooocoooocor 
PNWPOONOOS 


COIR OUMNH y|T 
CONREB WD H|sI0 
OWONIREBwDH|B 
coscsossosos 
CONPORWHHO 


PIP WWNN Ero 
MIS SOUR ON ES 


° 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


60°—120°—240°—300° 


Course 


60° p+l 119° 

DLo p TT ie DLo Le 240° DLo+m 299° 
D l p U D m DLo 0. 0 1. 732 1.0 
1 0. 500 0. 866 1 2. 000 1 Ie 7oz 0. 1 1. 739 0.9 
2 1. 000 1732 2 4. 000 2 3. 464 0. 2 1. 746 0. 8 
3 1. 500 2. 598 3 6. 000 3 5. 196 0. 3 1h, 74583 0. 7 
4 2. 000 3. 464 4 8. 000 4 6. 928 0. 4 1. 760 0. 6 
5 2. 500 4. 330 55) 10. 000 5 8. 660 0.5 1. 767 ORD 
6 3. 000 5. 196 6 12. 000 6 10. 392 0. 6 lea dusees 0. 4 
7 3. 500 6. 062 Uf 14. 000 tl 12. 124 O87. 1. 782 0. 3 
8 4. 000 6. 928 8 16. 000 8 13. 856 0. 8 1. 789 0. 2 
9 4. 500 7. 794 9 18. 000 9 15. 588 0. 9 1. 797 0. 1 


61°—119°—241°—299° 


Course 


61° p+ 118° 
DLo p TT DLo iE TT 241° DLo+m 298° 
D U p l D m DLo 0. 0 1. 804 1.0 
1 0. 485 0. 875 1 2. 063 1 1. 804 0. 1 1. 811 0.9 
2 0. 970 1. 749 2 4. 125 2 3. 608 0. 2 1. 819 0. 8 
3 1. 454 2. 624 3 6. 188 3 5. 412 0. 3 1. 827 0. 7 
4 1. 939 3. 498 4 8. 251 4 7. 216 0. 4 1. 834 0. 6 
5 2. 424 4. 373 5 10. 313 5 9. 020 0. 5 1. 842 0. 5 
6 2. 909 5. 248 6 12. 376 6 10. 824 0. 6 1. 849 0. 4 
7 3. 394 6. 122 ai 14. 439 Ul 12. 628 OS7 1. 857 0. 3 
8 3. 878 6. 997 8 16. 501 8 14. 432 0. 8 1. 865 0. 2 
9 4. 363 Ue 3X2 9 18. 564 9 16. 236 0.9 1. 873 0.1 
62°—118°—242°—298° — 
62° ae 117° 
a P TTT ih i DLo TE 242° DLo+m 297° 
p l D m DLo 0. 0 1. 881 1.0 
1 0. 469 0. 883 1 2. 130 1 1. 881 (Ou 1. 889 0. 9 
2 0. 939 1. 766 2 4. 260 2 3. 761 0. 2 1. 897 0. 8 
33 1. 408 2. 649 3 6. 390 3 5. 642 0. 3 1. 905 One 
4 1. 878 3. 532 4 8. 520 4 t. 0238 0. 4 1. 913 0. 6 
5 2. 347 4. 415 5 10. 650 5 9. 404 0. 5 1. 921 0. 5 
6 2. 817 5. 298 6 12. 780 6 11. 284 0. 6 1. 929 0. 4 
uf 3. 286 6. 181 7 14. 910 i 13. 165 ORs 1. 937 0. 3 
8 3. 756 7. 064 8 17. 040 8 15. 046 0. 8 1. 946 0. 2 
9 4, 225 7. 947 9 19. 170 9 16. 927 0. 9 1. 954 Onl 
63°—117°—243°—297° ne pues 
63° es i 
oho p TMT p pM WML 243° DLo+m 296° 
dD m DLo 0. 0 1. 963 1.0 
1 0. 454 0. 891 1 2. 203 1 1. 963 0. 1 1. 971 0. 9 
2, 0. 908 1. 782 2 4. 405 Z 3. 925 O82 1. 980 0. 8 
3 1. 362 2. 673 3 6. 608 3 5. 888 OS 1. 988 ORs 
4 1. 816 3. 564 4 8. 811 4 7. 850 0. 4 1. 997 0. 6 
5 2. 270 4. 455 5 11. 013 5 9. 813 ORS 2. 006 0.5 
6 2.724 5. 346 6 13. 216 6 11. 776 0. 6 2.014 0. 4 
7 3. 178 6. 237 7 15. 419 7 13. 738 Ons 2. 023 0. 3 
8 3. 632 7. 128 8 175622 8 15. 701 0. 8 2. 0382 0. 2 
9 4. 086 8. 019 9 19. 824 9 17. 663 0. 9 2. 041 0.1 
64°—116°—244°— 296° Course 
64° p=l ° 
pee P TT, 3 DLo | 244° | DLo+m 205° 
i OraaS 7 300 : D m DLo 0. 0 2. 050 1.0 
; 228i 1 2. 050 Oval: 2. 059 0. 9 
0. 877 1. 798 2 4. 562 2 4.101 0. 2 2. 069 0. 8 
3 1. 315 2. 696 3s 6. 844 3 6. 151 0. 3 2. 078 0. tf 
4 il 758 8. 595 4 Oe 45) 4 8. 201 0. 4 2. 087 0. 6 
5 2. 192 4. 494 is 11. 406 5 10. 252 0.5 2. 097 0. 5 
6 2. 630 5. 393 6 13. 687 6 12. 302 0. 6 2. 106 0. 4 
a 3. 069 6. 292 a 15. 968 7 14. 352 O87 2.116 0. 3 
8 3 507 | 7.190 | 8 18.249 | 8 16. 402 0.8 2.125 | 0.2 
3. 945 8. 089 9 207081 1) 18. 453 0. 9 2.135 Oia 
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TABLE 3 
Traverse Table 
C , 
65°—115°—245°—295° 4 sais = 
DLo D immmnnin P|....DLo pn 248° Bee a 
D l p || D m DLo 0.0 mie : 
1 0. 423 0. 906 1 2. 366 1 2. 145 Ont 2. 154 0.9 
2 0. 845 1. 813 2 4. 732 2 4. 289 0.2 2. 164 0.8 
3 1. 268 2.719 S 7. 099 3 6. 434 0.3 2.174 0.7 
4 1. 690 3. 625 4 9. 465 4 8. 578 0.4 2. 184 0.6 
5 2.113 4. 532 5 11. 831 5 10. 723 0.5 2. 194 0.5 
6 2. 536 5. 438 6 14. 197 6 12. 867 0.6 2. 204 0. 4 
7 2. 958 6. 344 7 16. 563 7 15. 012 0.7 2. 215 0.3 
$=} $.$5) 7. 250 8 18. 930 8 17. 156 0.8 2. 225 0.2 
9 3. 804 8. 157 9 21. 296 9 19. 301 0.9 2. 236 0.1 
Course 
66°—114°—246°—294° Mn | Se a 
DLo D____ IN DLo mm TTT us y zs a Be 
D U p l D m 0 ) ’ i 
1 0. 407 0. 914 I 2. 459 1 2. 246 0.1 2. 257 0.9 
2 0. 813 1. 827 2 4.917 2 4. 492 0.2 2. 267 0.8 
3 1.220 | 2.741 3 7. 376 3 6. 738 0.3 2. 278 0.7 
4 1. 627 3. 654 4 9.834 | 4 8. 984 0. 4 2. 289 0.6 
5 2. 034 4. 568 5 12. 293 5 11. 230 0.5 2. 300 0.5 
6 2. 440 5. 481 6 14. 752 6 13. 476 0.6 2. 311 0. 4 
7 -| 2.847 6. 395 7 17.210 | 7 15. 722 0.7 2. 322 0.3 
sii Sram 7. 308 8 19. 669 8 17. 968 0.8 2. 333 0.2 
9 3.661 | 8 222 9 22. 127 9° 20. 214 0.9 2. 344 0.1 
Course 
67°—113°—247°—293° Se 
DLo DMMP Lo pT TAT 2 : B te 2 we, 
D L p l m 0 : 
21 1 2. 559 1 2. 356 0.1 2. 367 0.9 
: iv a1 - a 2 5. 119 2 4. 712 0.2 2. 379 0.8 
3 1. 172 2. 762 3 Ti 6Tsal 3 7. 068 0.3 2. 391 0.7 
4 1. 563 3. 682 4 10, 237 4 9. 423 0.4 2. 402 0.6 
5 1. 954 4. 603 5 12. 797 5 11. 779 0.5 2. 414 0.5 
G6 | 20344 5. 523 6 15, 356 6 14. 135 0.6 2. 426 0.4 
% | 29735 6. 444 7 17. 915 7 16. 491 0.7 2. 438 0.3 
8 3. 126 7. 364 8 | 20.474 8 18. 847 0.8 2. 450 0.2 
9 | 3. 517 8. 285 9 | 23. 034 9 21. 203 0.9 2. 463 Don 
Course 
68°—112°—248°—292° fees 
DLo D Le a ue 2 z ta se 
D l Dp 1 m ) ) ; ; 
I 2. 669 1 2. 475 0.1 2. 488 0.9 
: : as c Ee 2 5. 339 2 4. 950 0.2 2. 500 0.8 
3 1. 124 2. 782 3 8. 008 3 7. 425 0.3 2.513 Ong 
4 1. 498 3. 709 4 10.678 | 4 9. 900 0. 4 2. 526 0.6 
5 1. 873 4. 636 5 13. 347 2 12. 375 0.5 2. 539 0.5 
6 2. 248 5. 563 6 16. 017 6 14. 851 0.6 2. 552 0. 4 
7 2. 622 6. 490 7 18. 686 7 17. 326 Ong 2. 565 0.3 
8 2. 997 7 417 8 21. 356 8 19. 801 0.8 2. 578 0. 2 
9 Saovik | SPs45 9 24. 025 9 22. 276 0.9 9. 592 
Course 
fe} 
69°—111°—249°—291 = = = 
ka D cc a Dio pm mT ue D a 2 a ae 
1 : k 5 Z 
: 0. 358 0 934 1 2. 790 1 2. 605 0.1 2. 619 0.9 
2 0, 717 1. 867 2 5, 581 2 5, 210 0. 2 2. 633 0.8 
3 1. 075 2. 801 3 8. 371 3 7. 815 0.3 2. 646 0.7 
4 1. 433 3. 734 4 11. 162 4 10. 420 0. 4 2. 660 0. 6 
5 1. 792 4. 668 5 13. 952 5 13. 025 0.5 2. 675 0.5 
6 2. 150 5. 601 6 16. 743 6 15. 631 0.6 2. 689 0.4 
7 2. 509 6. 535 7 19. 533 7 18. 236 0.7 2. 703 0.3 
8 2. 867 7. 469 8 22. 323 8 20. 841 0.8 2. 718 0. 2 
9 3. 225 8. 402 9 25. 114 9 23. 446 0.9 9. 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


Course 
° pl so 
110°—250°—290 i [ples —|_ i 
70°— TMM DTT ds 
ar TINH Hh 0.0 2 762 0.9 
as D m 0. 1 97g 0. 8 
DLo Dp TEL i 24 1 2. 747 0. 2 2. cats 0. 7 
p f ( B 
D : 0.940 | 1 é 348 2 2 ae 0.3 5 508 0. 6 
1 0. 342 1. 879 2 8.771 3 a 990 0. 4 2. 824 0.5 
2 oi 66 2.819 | 3 11.695 | 4 : 737 0. 5 2.840 | 0.4 
3 368 | 3759 | 4 14.619 | 5 in 485 0. 6 2.856 | 0.3 
4 yet 4.698 | 5 -543 | 6 ee 0.7 eST2e One 
P 1. 710 ae 6 17 ne 7 19, 23 0.8 2; Lie 01 
Si vomalenterc® | Ey pine |p ree ll -os6 = 
s | 3736 gas7 | 9 | d6314 | 9 | 24 oC ee 
: — 3 09°—251°—289° ee ee 288° 
71°—1 HMMA 25: 2. 904 Lo 
DLo MT five 0.0 2 921 0.9 
MMMM . m 04 0.1 937 0.8 
DLo Pp = U 5-079 1 2. Be 0.2 2. th 0.7 
D an 0. 946 1 6. 143 2 B ae 0.3 - Ber 0. 6 
1 0. aa 1. 891 2 9. 215 3 rt 617 0. 4 2. 989 0.5 
fd a O77 2. 837 3 12. 286 4 i 521 0. 5 3. 006 0. 4 
3 0. 2 | 3.782 4 15, 358 5 14. a 0. 6 * 924 0.3 
P 1.953 | 5.673 | 6 sae a peer |p Mee 3.060 
7 2. 279 6. ae 8 24. 572 9 26. 138 : 
8 2. 605 Ls he 9 27. 644 Course = 
y Es 107° 
9 2 930 5 108°—252°—288° 72° +? 287° 
72°— TAMIL TTT Ps : 3. 078 iE : 
Ln ae. nee im Die 0.1 3. 096 0. 8 
DLo E m p l ee 1 3. ue 0.2 3. 115 Q 7 
1 : . i 
7 309 | 0.951 | 1 6.472" | 12 998s ll on ue allen 
: 2 G18 1.9024 lure OF708 | 3 "311 0. 4 i We 1 OS 
2 0. 927 2. 853 3 12. 944 f 12. 388 0.5 3. ae 0. 4 
si | ieee aha 706 | 6 | 19.410 7 arse ff 07 3230 | 0.2 
4 onal ogecey like geen d hes arated | nes Su25 16 | 10a 
3 2. 472 & 60. 19 29. 125 Course 
75107 253°— 287° Se |—plsem—|_ 
73°— TMT || 255 271 1.0 
DLo TMM 0.0 2 9 
7 ‘5 TTT p D m To 0.1 _ an Q 8 
DLo Dp 1 : : : 
1 3. 420 0. 2 0.7 
Sa ad ml | 3 | sais | a8 3 35t | 06 
€ I h ‘ 5 
E 13. 681 54 0.5 0. 4 
Mees oe! 215 16. 3! rs 3. 398 
1. 169 p ie 17. 10 19. 625 0. 20 0.3 
4 Nis) 220106 0.7 3. 4 
1. 462 4 6 20. 5 22. 896 5 42 0-2 
ba |) yea els got | 7 | 23.942 8 | 26107 | 08 3465 | 0.1 
7 ene S 650 8 pies 9 29. 438 0.9 
8 2. 339 a oe 9 30. 783 i= =. 
9 ae 5 106°—254°—286° 74° 5p ase 
(fo TTT) 254 1.0 
DLo VALLI 0.0 3. 487 
pp UHNIniniiilititi) 3 D ——|- aa 0.1 . er 0 8 
DLo Dp 1 5 3. 5 s 
i 3. 628 75 0. 2 0. 7 
. 2 1993 | 2 ta, 10, 462 re 3 bee | 0.6 
10. 50 0.5 
2 2. 884 3 4 13. 9 3. 606 
. 14. 512 37 0.5 0. 4 
3 3. 845 4 is 17. 4 3. 630 
: 18. 140 24 0. 6 0.3 
4 4. 806 5 6 20. 9 3. 655 Ms 
: 21. 768 412 0. 7 0. 2 
5. 768 ; 25. 396 u oT 899 0. 8 3. pon 0.1 
6. 729 024 8 "397 0.9 3. 
7 7. 690 8 9 31. 
5 8. 651 9 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


75°—105°—255°—285° Dobie 


75° Berl 104° 
DLo p | ae DLo MTT 255° DLo+m 284° 
2) : P l D m DLo 0. 0 3. 732 1.0 
1 0. 259 0. 966 1 3. 864 1 38 GY} 0. 1 3. 758 0. 9 
2 0. 518 1. 932 Us het. 2, 7. 464 0. 2 3. 785 0. 8 
3 0. 776 2. 898 3 11. 591 3 11. 196 0. 3 3. 812 0. 7 
4 1. 035 3. 864 4 15. 455 4 14. 928 0. 4 3. 839 0. 6 
5 1. 294 4. 830 5 19. 319 5 18. 660 0. 5 3. 867 0. 5 
6 i503 5. 796 6 23. 182 6 22. 392 0. 6 3. 895 0. 4 
7 1. 812 6. 761 cA 27. 046 7 26. 124 0. 7 3. 923 0. 3 
8 2: OF1 U. 20 8 30. 910 8 29. 856 0. 8 3. 952 0. 2 
9 PST) 8. 693 9 34. 773 9 33. 588 0. 9 3. 981 0. 1 
76°—104°—256°—284° Ve: 
76° D+ 103° 
DLo p i DLo WHET ACE ao a ne 
ad : P l D m 0 ‘ 3 
1 0. 242 0. 970 1 4. 134 1 4.011 0. 1 4. 041 0. 9 
2 0. 484 1. 941 2 8. 267 2 8. 022 0. 2 4. 071 0. 8 
3 0. 726 PASO 3 12. 401 3 2032 0. 3 4. 102 0. 7 
4 0. 968 3. 881 4 16. 534 4 16. 043 0. 4 4. 134 0. 6 
5 1. 210 4. 851 S 20. 668 5 20. 054 0. 5 4. 165 Ono 
6 1. 452 5. 822 6 24. 801 6 24. 065 0. 6 4. 198 0. 4 
7 1. 693 6. 792 Zi 28. 935 a 28. 075 0. 7 4. 230 OS 
8 1. 985 7. 762 8 33. 069 8 32. 086 0. 8 4, 264 0. 2 
9 Dalida 8. 733 9 37. 202 9 36. 097 0. 9 4. 297 0. 1 
Course 
77°—103°—257°—283° 
77° p+l 102° 
DLo p MMMM DLo VAAL aS a Ps “a 
D 1 p U D ji G) I : é 
225 0. 974 1 4. 445 1 4. 331 0. 1 4. 366 0. 9 
: Y 450 1. 949 be 8. 891 2 8. 663 0. 2 4. 402 0. 8 
3 0. 675 2. 923 3 13. 336 3 12. 994 0. 3 4, 437 On 
4 0. 900 3. 897 4 17. 782 4 17. 326 0. 4 4. 474 0. 6 
5 1125 4. 872 5 ips, Papi 5 21. 657 0. 5 4. 511 0. 5 
6 12350 5. 846 6 26. 672 6 25. 989 0. 6 4. 548 0. 4 
Fi 1D Lo 6. 821 @ 31. 118 7 30. 320 0. 7 4. 586 0. 3 
8 1. 800 7. 795 8 35. 563 8 34. 652 0. 8 4. 625 o 4 
9 ZA025 8. 769 9 40. 009 9 38. 983 0. 9 4. 665 : 
Course 
78°—102°—258°—282° 
Tp Loe ee aie 
DLo p i i iit as — a a 
D l p 1 m 0 f : P 
. 208 0. 978 1 4. 810 1 4. 705 0. 1 4. 745 0. 9 
: c ae 1. 956 De 9. 619 2 9. 409 0. 2 4. 787 0. 8 
3 0. 624 2. 934 3 14. 429 3 14. 114 0. 3 4, 829 ONG 
4 0. 832 3. 913 4 19. 239 4 18. 819 0. 4 4. 872 0. : 
i 1. 040 4. 891 5 24. 049 5 PB}, SOR 0. 5 4. 915 . : 
6 1 247 5. 869 6 28. 858 6 28. 228 0. 6 4. 959 e : 
7 1455 6. 847 uf 33. 668 7 32. 932 Oe 5. 005 7 : 
8 1. 663 7. 825 8 38. 478 8 Sle Oot 0. 8 2 O “ ; 
9 1. 871 8. 803 9 43. 288 9 42. 342 0. 9 : } 
Course 
79°—101°—259°—281° zs 
79° eden DS ae 100° 
DLo p TTL : pe iii ey a a 
5 al i 
7 0 ia 0. 982 1 5. 241 1 6, 145 0. 1 5 193 0. 9 
Z 0. 382 1. 963 Z 10. 482 2, 10. 289 0. 2 5. 242 0. 8 
3 On aiz 2. 945 3 15. 7238 3 15. 434 0.3 5 ae ‘ A 
4 0. 763 3. 927 4 20. 963 4 20. 578 0. 4 5.3; oe 
5) 0. 954 4. 908 5 26. 204 5 PD. HOR 0. 5 5. 396 non 
6 1. 145 5. 890 6 31. 445 6 30. 867 0. 6 5. 449 ne 
7 1.336 6. 871 ie 36. 686 i 36. 012 0. 7 5. 503 
8 1. 526 7. 8528 8 41. 927 8 41. 156 0. 8 5. 558 0. 2 
9 ip TALE 8. 835 9 47. 168 8) 46. 301 0. 9 5. 614 0. 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


80°—100°—260°—280° sen 


AAA Vor 2 DLo MT LL 
p I D DLo 
985 | . 759 
970 2 . 518 
954 3 . 276 
939 4 . 035 
924 5 . 794 
6 
uf 
8 
9 


° 


oe 
° 


° 


Sl8a 
o 
° 


cooooocsess 
OWNRARWNHO 


. 671 
. 343 
. 014 
. 685 
. 356 
. 028 
. 699 
. 370 
. 042 


909 . 553 
894 . dll 
878 . 070 
863 . 829 


81° 99°26 1°—279° 


MTN DLo A EL 
p 1 D m DL 
988 1 
975 2 
963 3 
951 4 
938 5 
6 
uf 
8 
9 


OONMarPWHe|E 
SSSSSSSSSF Ns 
PNWROANWOOO 


o 
DONATI WN HY! 


WAR OUP WN © 


° 


° 


926 
914 
902 
889 


82°—98°—262°—278° 


LEELA DLo ETAL 
D 


PNA PWNS 
OONDOPWNe 

esssosssss 
OONOOIPWNH © 


°o 
2) 
Ss 
B 


OWNAQIR WN HY |S 


eeessssssr 
HW ROO I0OO 


WNIOOP WN © 
OCONMDOP WN! 'T 
OWNRAPWNHeH|F 
ooooo°ooooe 
OWONOOPRWNH © 
oNNNNNNNNN 


83°—97°—263°—277° 


} 
nN 
a8 
a 
0 ° 


TEAL 
Pp 
993 
985 
978 
970 
963 
955 
948 


DLo LALA 
D 


. 206 
. 411 
OL, 
. 822 
. 028 


. 439 
940 644 
933 - 850 


84°—96°—264°—276° 
TCT PLo pitti (Tan 


p 

l ‘ DLo 
1 rood 

2 . 134 
3 . 700 
4 . 267 
5 . 834 
6 

7 

8 

9 


OOIG Ime) T 


DONO APWN HS 
OONDOrLPWN | ~|'5 
CONRAAPWHH!E 
eoosssssss 
OONONPWNHO 
cosssssoor 
HEPNwWPOIODNOOO 


rss 
° 


° 


. 401 
. 967 
. 034 


OOM EB Co DIMOU 
bo Co RONDO 


ocoososoooc]s: 
OWNRNPWNHO 
Ssesesssse! 


OONAOTPWNWEH!S 


ecssssssss 
ON PAUP WHES 
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TABLE 3 


Traverse Table 


Course 


85°—95°—265°—275° 


85° p+t 94° 
DLo p Ti ay DLo LT TT 265° DLo+m 274° 
oe) l p U D m DLo 0. 0 11. 430 1.0 
1 0. 087 0. 996 1 11. 474 1 11. 430 0. 1 11. 664 0. 9 
2 0. 174 1. 992 2 22. 947 2 22. 860 0; 2 11. 909 0. 8 
33 0. 261 2. 989 3 34. 421 34 34. 290 (0) 3 12. 163 0. 7 
4 0. 349 3. 985 4 45. 895 4 45. 720 0. 4 12. 429 0. 6 
5 0. 486 4. 981 5) 57. 369 5 57. 150 0. 5 12. 706 Ono 
6 0. 523 5. 977 6 68. 842 6 68. 580 0. 6 12. 996 0. 4 
i, 0. 610 6. 973 7 80. 316 7 80. 010 0. 7 13. 300 0. 3 
8 0. 697 7. 970 8 91. 790 8 91. 440 0. 8 ifs, @ily/ 0,2 
9 0. 784 8. 966 9 103. 263 9 102. 870 0. 9 13. 951 Ont 
86°—94°—266°—274° I Course 
86° pl 93° 
DLo 1) TTT as: DLo VHT HALE TT 266° Encol i 
D 1 | p l D m DLo 0. 0 14. ' 
1 0.070 | 0.998 1 14. 336 1 14, 301 Ost 14. 669 0. 9 
4 0.140 | 1.995 z 28. 671 2 28. 601 O02 15. 056 0. 8 
Ss 0. 209 2. 993 > 43. 007 3 42. 902 iz 15. 464 One 
4 0. 279 3. 990 4 57. 342 4 57. 203 0. 4 15. 895 0. 6 
5 0. 349 4, 988 55 71. 678 5 71. 503 (SS 16. 350 0.5 
6 0. 419 5. 985 6 86. 014 6 85. 804 0. 6 16. 832 0. 4 
6 0. 488 6. 983 vf 100. 349 of 100. 105 (OZ 17. 343 0. 3 
8 0. 558 7. 981 8 114. 685 8 114. 405 0. 8 17. 886 by 
9 0. 628 8. 978 9 129. 020 9 128. 706 0. 9 18. 464 Oral 
87°—93°—267°—273° te See See 
Go) (a ae 
DLo p IIT DLo VM es = Sone a 
D 7 p l D oT ae to) f ft 
1 0. 052 0. 999 1 19. 107 1 19. 081 (Oy 3 19. 740 0. 9 
2 0. 105 1. 997 2 agey, PALUG Zz 38. 162 OZ 20. 446 0. 8 
3 0. 157 2. 996 3 Disoce 3 57. 243 (Oh, 3 215205 0. 7 
4 0. 209 3. 995 4 76. aoe : ie yee . : re C7 : ; 
5 0. 262 4. 993 5 95. 53 i ! ; } 
6 0. 314 5. 992 6 114. 644 6 114. 487 0. 6 23. 859 0. 4 
14 0. 366 6. 990 7 135 75 o 133. 568 Oz 24. 898 0. 3 
8 0. 419 7. 989 8 152. 859 8 152. 649 0. 8 26. 031 0. 2 
9 0. 471 8. 988 9 171. 966 9 171. 730 0. 9 PA PAG Om 
Course 
88°—92°—268°—272° 
88° p+l g1° 
DLo p TT es ue VL LEAT on a exe oF 
D 1 Dp l m Oo r 
1 0. 035 0. 999 1 28. 654 1 28. 636 Ont 30. 145 0. 9 
2 0. 070 1. 999 2 57. 307 2 ae aie : : on a ‘ 2 
0. 105 2. 998 3 85. 961 3 ; hs : L 
i 0. 140 3. 998 4 114. 615 4 114. 545 0. 4 35. 801 0. 6 
5 0. 174 4. 997 Hi 143. 269 5 143. 181 0. 5 38. 188 OS 
6 0. 209 5. 996 6 171. 922 6 171. 818 0. 6 40. 917 0. 4 
7 0. 244 6. 996 7 200. 576 of 200. 454 0. 7 44, 066 ORS 
8 0. 279 7. 995 8 229. 230 8 229. 090 0.8 47. 740 0. 2 
9 0. 314 8. 995 9 257. 883 9 257. 726 0. 9 52. 081 0. 1 
Course 
89°—91°—269°—271° 
a9o) pee 90° 
] 269° DLo+m 270° 
2 P ET! P ae us LL a ae a0 
Pett b7/ 1. 000 1 57. 299 1 57. 290 0. 1 63. 657 0.9 
; . 2 114. 597 2 114. 580 0. 2 71. 615 0. 8 
: procs | |0ia bo 3 3 171. 870 0.3 81.847 | 0.7 
: ! 3. 000 : We ; 
; c 3. 999 4 4 229. 160 0. 4 0. 6 
5 0. 4. 999 5 5 286. 450 ORS 0.5 
6 0. 5. 999 6 6 343. 740 0. 6 0. 4 
0 6. 999 Vi if 401. 030 0. 7 0. 3 
7 \ . 996 Nes 
8 0. 7. 999 8 8 458. 320 0. 8 ; 
9 0. 8. 999 9 9 515. 610 0. 9 Oh al 
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TABLE 4 
Conversion Table for Meridional Parts 

: Inter- | Clarke : Inter- | Clarke h eanitnde Inter- | Clarke Sahere 
Latitude national | (1880) Sphere Latitude national | (1880) Sphere atitu national | (1880) se) 

0 00 0.00; 0.00 0. OO] 30 00 |+0. 08|—0. 06/+ 11. 64]/ 60 00 |+0. 14;—0. 10/4 20. 19 
0 30 0.00; 0. 00} +0. 20}} 30 30 ]+0. 08/—0. 06/4 11. 82}} 60 30 |+0. 14)—0. 10|+ 20. 29 
1 00 0.00; 0.00} +0. 41}} 31 00 +0. 08)—O. 06/+11. 99}} 61 00 J+ 0. 14;—O. 11)/+ 20. 39 
1 30 0.00} 0.00} +0. 61} 31 30 |+0. 08)/—O0. 06)/+12. 17}/ 61 30 J+0. 14;—O. 11/4 20. 48 
2 00 j+0. 01; 0.00} +0. 81] 32 00 |+0. 08/—0. 06 +12. 34]) 62 00 {+ 0. 14/—0. 11/4 20. 58 
2 30 |+0. 01/—0. 01] +1. 02]] 32 30 |+0. 09/—0. 06/+ 12. 51}} 62 30 ]+0. 14)/—0. 11/+20. 68 
3 00 }+0. 01/—0. O01} +1. 22]] 33 00 [+0. 09)—0. 07/+ 12. 68}} 63 00 |+0. 14/—0. 11]/+ 20. 77 
3 30 J--90. 01/—0. 01} +1. 42]] 33 30 J+0. 09|/—0. 07/412. 85]} 63 30 J+0. 14)/—0. 11/420. 86 
4 00 {+ 0. 01/—0. 01) +1. 62}] 34 00 J+0. 09/—0. 07/4 13. 02]] 64 00 J+ 0. 14;—0. 11/+ 20. 95 
4 30 {+0. 01/—0. 01) +1. 83]] 34 30 J+0. 09}—0. 07/+13. 19]] 64 30 +0. 14/—O. 11/+ 21. 04 
5 00 |+0. 01/—0. 01} +2. 031) 35 00 |+0. 09|—9. 07|+13. 36]] 65 00 |+0. 14/—0. 11/421. 13 
5 30 J+0. 02/—0. 01] +2. 23H 35 30 ]+0. 69!—0. 07/+13. 52I] 65 30 |+0. 14/—O. 11/421. 21 
6 00 +0. 02|—0. 01} +2. 43] 36 00 }+0. 09/—0. 07|+13. 69]] 66 00 ]+0. 14/—0. 11/421. 30 
6 30 |+0. 02/—0. 01} +2. 63H 36 30 [+0. 09|—0. 07/+13. 85l] 66 30 |+0. 15|/—O. 11/+21. 38 
7 00 }+0. 02/—0. 01) +2. 84!) 37 00 |+0. 10/—0. 07|+ 14. 01]] 67 00 [+0. 15/—0. 11/+21. 46 
7 30 |+0. 02/—0. 02} +3. 04]] 37 30 [-+0. 10/—0. 07/+ 14. 18I] 67 30 |+0. 15|/—O0. 11/+21. 54 
8 00 |+0. 02/—0. 02} +3. 24]/ 38 00 [+0. 10/—0. 07/+ 14. 34]] 68 00 J+0. 15/—O0. 11/421. 62 
8 30 ]+0. 02/—0. 02} +3. 44] 38 30 [+0. 10/—0. 07/+ 14. 50!) 68 30 J+0. 15/—O0. 11/421. 69 
9 00 |+0. 02/—0. 02; +3. 641] 39 00 [+0. 10/—0. 08/+ 14. 66]] 69 00 J+0. 15/—O0. 11/421. 77 
9 30 |+0. 03/—0. 02} +3. 841] 39 30 [+0. 10]/—0. 08/+14. 81]] 69 30 [+0. 15/—O. 11 +21. 84 
10 00 }+0. 03}/—0. 02} +4. 041) 40 00 J-+0. 10/—0. 08/+ 14. 97/1 70 00 +0: 15;—0) 11/-- 21. 91 


% 
fo) 
Oo 
oe 
So 
(=) 
on 
| 
(=) 
So 
rs 
+4+4]++++4+]+++4++ 
WON NINN ARAM 
S 
> 
[e<) 
(=) 
So 
+ 
(=) 
iS 
| 
=) 
Ke) 
+ 
= 
= 
~v 
(0) 
i=) 
j=) 
— 
=) 
eS 
j=) 
S 
+4- 
i) 
i) 
2 


21 30 +0. 06/—0. 04 +8. 53ll 51 30 +0. 12]—0. 09/+18. 24] 81 30 |+40. 16|—0. 191-23 06 
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TABLE 5 


Meridional Parts 


Lat. 0° Lat. 
0 0. 0 . 6 2 . 9} 238. 6) 298. 4) 358.2) 418.2) 478.3) 538. 61 O 
1 120 . 6 2 9) 39. 6} 299. 4 59. 2 19. 2 79. 3 39. 6| 1 
2 2. 0 6 52 . 9 40. 6} 300. 3 60. 2 20. 2 80. 3 40. 6} 2 
3 3. 0  § hope ate) 41.6 01.3 61. 2 yal, 7 81. 3 41.6] 3 
-f 4.0 6 2 Wess 42. 6 02. 3 62. 2 22.2 82. 3 42. 6) 4 
5 5:0 . 6 2 . 8) 243.6) 303.3) 363.2) 42372) 483.3) 543.6] 5 
6 6. 0 . 6 hee .8 44.5 04. 3 64. 2 24. 2 84. 3 44. 6] 6 
vé 7.0 . 6 . 2 8 45. 5 05. 3 65. 2 2552 85. 4 45. 6] 7 
8 tz9 29 7 8 46. 5 06. 3 66. 2 26. 2 86. 4 46. 6} 8 
9 8.9 no 2 .8 475 07. 3 67. 2 27. 2 87. 4 47. 6} 9 

10 9.9 . 5 Ws . 8| 248.5) 308.3) 368.2) 428.2) 488.4) 548. 7] 10 

by 10. 9 70. 5 30. 1 89. 8 49. 5 09. 3 69. 2 29. 2 89. 4 49. 7] 11 

12 11.9 yp eas Soleal 90. 8 50. 5 10. 3 COZ 30. 2 90. 4 50. 7] 12 

13 12. 9 MD Sy Nh 91.8 ole eS lee) 31. 2 91.4 DISMeLS 

14 13. 9 Nooo 33. 1 92. 8 52. 5 12.3 (2. 2 32. 2 92. 4 52. 7} 14 

15 14.9 (TA. 5) 184516 193.8) 253855) S133) S73i2|) 1433) 21 4931415585 71S 

16 15. 9) 75. 5 35. 1 94.8 54. 5 14. 3 74, 2 34. 2 94. 4 54. 7] 16 

aly 16. 9 76. 5 36. 1 95. 8 535} 3) 15. 3 (hE, 74 35. 2 95. 4 55. 7] 17 

18 17.9 ike Stal 96. 8 56. 5 16. 3 UO. 7 36. 2 96. 4 56. 7] 18 

19 18.9 78. 5 38. 1 97. 8 Ono 17.3 Uae’ Blo 97. 4 57. 7] 19 

20 19.9 79. 5| 1389.1] 198.8} 258.5) 318.3) 378.2) 438.2) 498.4! 558. 7] 20 

21 20. 9 80. 5 40.1; 199.8 59. 5 19. 3 19, 2 39. 2} 499. 4 59. 7] 21 

22 21.9 SiS 41.1) 200..7 60. 5 20. 3 80. 2 40. 2) 500. 4 60. 7} 22 

23 22.8 82. 4 42.1 Oley G1e5 2153 81. 2 41. 2 01. 4 61. 7] 23 

24 23. 8 83. 4 43. 1 02. 7 62. 5 22. 3 82. 2 42. 2 02. 4 62. 7] 24 

25 24. 8 84.4, 144.1) 203.7) 263. 5| 328.3) 383.2) 443.2) 503.4) 563. 8] 25 

26 25. 8 85. 4 45.1 04. 7 64. 5 24. 3 84. 2 44,2 04. 4 64. 8] 26 

Hf 26. 8 86. 4 46. 1 05. 7 65. 5 25. 3 85. 2 45. 2 05. 4 65. 8] 27 

28 2128 87. 4 47.0 06. 7 66. 5 26. 3 86. 2 46. 2 06. 4 66. 81 28 

29 28. 8 88. 4 48. 0 07. 7 O4eo PA. Silene 47.3 07. 4 67. 8] 29 

30 29. 8 89.4; 149.0} 208.7) 268.5} 328.3) 388.2) 448.3) 508.4) 568. 8] 30 

31 30. 8 90. 4 50. 0 09. 7 69. 4 29. 3 89. 2 49. 3 09. 4 69. 8} 31 

32 31.8 91.4 SLO NOE Ze 70. 4 30. 3 90. 2 50. 3 10. 5 70. 8] 32 

33 32. 8 92. 4 §2. 0 1D ve 71. 4 31.3 91. 2 Sees lle 8 71. 8] 33 

34 33. 8 93. 4 53. 0 12. 7 72.4 32. 3 92. 2 52. 3 L225 72. 8} 34 

35 34. 8 OFFA 154501" 21397) 27S 4) SS3.8\— 39322)" 45373)" SIS V5lF 573. Siio5 

36 35. 8 95. 4 55. 0 14. 7 74. 4 34. 3 94. 2 54. 3 14. 5 74. 8] 36 

Sf 36. 8 96. 4 56. 0 1H} Zi 75. 4 35. 3 9552 55. 3 15. 5 75. 8] 37 

38 37. 7 97. 4 STAAL T6307) 76. 4 36. 3 96. 2 56. 3 16. 5 76. 8] 38 

39 Sad) 98. 3 58. 0 VAC 77.4 37. 3 97. 2 5ir3 ERS 77. 9} 39 

40 39. 7 99.3} 159.0) 218.7] 278.4) 338.3] 398.2) ‘458. 3] 518.5) 578. 9} 40 

41 AO sie 0083 60. 0 19. 7 79. 4 39. 3) 399. 2 59. 3 19. 5 79. OF 41 

42 ALG: 01.3 61. 0 20. 7 80. 4 40. 3} 400. 2 60. 3 20. 5 80. 9} 42 

43 42. 7 02.3 62. 0 21. 6 81. 4 41.3 01. 2 61. 3 Qe 81. 9} 43 

44 43. 7 03. 3 63. 0 22. 6 82. 4 42.3 02. 2 62. 3 22. 5 82. OF 44 

45 44,7| 104.3] 163. 9| 223.6) 283.4] 343.2) 403.2) 463.3) 523.5) 583. 9f 45 

46 45.7 05. 3 64. 9 24. 6 84. 4 44. 2 04. 2 64. 3 24. 5 84. OF 46 

47 46. 7 06. 3 65. 9 25. 6 85. 4 45. 2 05. 2 65. 3 25. 5 85. 9} 47 

48 47. 7 Om 66. 9 26. 6 86. 4 46. 2 06. 2 66. 3 26. 5 86. 9} 48 

49 48.7 08. 3 67. 9 27.6 87. 4 47. 2 07. 2 67. 3 Pate 9) 87. 9) 49 

50 49.7| 109.3} 168.9} 228.6] 288.4] 348.2) 408.2) 468.3) 528.5) 588. 9] 50 

51 50. 7 10. 8 69. 9 29. 6 89. 4 49. 2 09. 2 69. 3 29: 5 90. OF 51 

52 Bila 2 19le 333 70. 9 30. 6 90. 4 50. 2 10. 2 70. 3 30. 5 91. Of 52 

53 52. 6 12. 3 WAS 31.6 91. 4 51.2 Le 71. 3 31. 6 92. Of 53 

54 53. 6 13. 2 (2,9 32. 61 92. 4 52.2 12, 2 12. 3 32. 6 93. O} 54 

55 54. 6| 114.2) 173.9] 233.6) 293.4) 353.2) 413.2) 473.3) 5383.6) 594. OF 55 

56 DONO 15. 2 74.9 34. 6 94. 4 54. 2 14, 2 74. 3 34. 6 95. O} 56 

Sf 56. 6 16. 2 75.9 35. 6 95. 4 55. 2 15. 2 (sy 3 35. 6 96. O} 57 

58 57. 6 eee, 76.9 36. 6 96. 4 56. 2 16. 2 76. 3 36. 6 97. O} 58 

59 58. 6 18. 2 77.9 37. 6 97. 4 51. 2 17. 2 77. 3 37. 6 98. O} 59 

60 59.6} 119.2] 178.9] 238.6] 298.4] 358.2) 418.2) 478.3) 538.6) 599. OF 60 

Lat 0° Ie 2° 3M. 4° tise 6° We 8° 9° Lat 
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TABLE 5 
Meridional Parts 
a ee a a a (EE 
Lat. 10° he Ue Ve HAS Toe 16° Le 18° Lat. 
f ; 0 
0 599.0| 659.7! 720.5] 781.5) 842.9} 904.4] 966. 3/ 1028. 5) 1091. 0 
1 600. 0 60. 7 2ilkes 82. 6 43.9 05. 5 67. 3 29. 5 92. 1 1 
2 01.0 61. 7 22.5 83. 6 44.9 06. 5 68. 4 30. 6 93. 1 4 
3 02. 1 6257 D300 84. 6 45. 9 07. 5 69. 4 Sil 94. 2 : 
4 Osa 63. 7 24. 5 85. 6 47.0 08. 6 70. 4 392, 7 95. 2 : 
5 604. 1|. 664.7 725.6| 786.6) 848.0| 909.6] 971. 5) 1033. 7} 1096. 3 
6 05. 1 ay, 7A 26. 6 Sia 49. 0 10. 6 (OA) By of 97. 3 6 
7 06. 1 66. 7 QAG 88. 7 50. 0 11. 6 By & 35. 8 98. 3 76 
8 07.1 67. 8 28. 6 89. 7 ied 1207 74. 6 36. 8} 1099. 4 8 
9 08. 1 68. 8 29. 6 90. 7 EO 13. 7 75. 6 37. 9} 1100. 4 . 
10 609. 1| 669.8! 730.6) 791.7) 853.1] 914.7) 976. 7; 1038. 9) 1101. 5 
11 10. 1 70. 8 Slat 92.8 54. 1 15.8 Tle 39. 9 02. 5 11 
12 iol al WAS SPA, Uf 93. 8 50. 1 16. 8 Sent 41.0 03. 6 12 
13 174, 1 72.8 ih ff 94.8 56. 2 WES 79. 8 42.0 04. 6 13 
14 le 2 73. 8 BY AL 76 95. 8 ilo 2 18. 8 80. 8 AB. il 05. 7 14 
15 614. 2} 674.8] 735.7) 796.8} 858.2) 919.9] 981. 8} 1044. 1) 1106. 7 15 
16 es Y 75.9 GaGa 97. 9 59. 3 20. 9 82. 9 Ab. 07. 8 16 
lz IG, ¥ 76. 9 37. 8 98. 9 60. 3 21.9 83. 9 46. 2 08. 8 il 
18 Zh, 9) 77.9 38. 8) 799.9 61.3 23. 0 84. 9 AT. Oe 09. 9 18 
19 1842 78.9 39. 8} 800.9) 62.3 24. 0 86. 0 48. 3 10. 9 19 
20 619. 2) 679.9] 740.8] 802.0) 863.4] 925.0} 987.0} 1049. 3) 1111.9 20 
21 20. 2 80. 9 41.8 03. 0 64. 4 26a 1 88. 0 50. 3 183, © 21 
22 Wil, 81.9 42.8 04. 0 65. 4 MifaM 89. 1 Die A: 14. 0 22 
23 Japs, Ye 82. 9 43. 9 05. 0 66. 4 28. 1 90. 1 iy, ila}, 1 23 
24 MB, & 84. 0 44.9 06. 0 67.5 29. 2 91.1 iB), Gal 24 
25 624. 3} 685.0} 745.9} 807.1) 868.5) 930.2) 992. 2; 1054. 5) 1117. 2 25 
26 25.3 86. 0 46. 9 08. 1 69. 5 Siliee, 93. 2 5556 18. 2 26 
27 26. 3 87. 0 47.9 09. 1 70. 5 Bon 94. 3 56. 6 19. 3 P47) 
28 PAT, 8 88. 0 48. 9 10. 1 71.6 Bone Oi. BH Ni hanG PAD), 3} 28 
29 28a3 89. 0 50. 0 itil, a G2a6 34.3) 96. 3 Boat 21.4 29 
30 629. 3} 690.0} 751.0) 812.2) 873.6) 935.3} 997. 4) 1059. 7) 1122. 4 30 
31 30. 3 91.1 52. 0 lay, 2 74. 6 36. 4 98. 4 60. 8 2305 31 
32 Silene 92. 1 53. 0 14. 2 3 37. 4) 999. 4 61. 8 2455 32 
33 BY), 8) 93. 1 54. 0 ss, 9 76. 7 38. 4) 1000. 5 62. 8 250 333} 
34 Bay G! 94. 1 Sood 16. 3 ideal 39.5 OMS 63. 9 26. 6 34 
35 634. 4) 695.1) 756.1) 817.3) 878.7) 940. 5| 1002. 5| 1064. 9) 1127. 7 35 
36 35. 4 96. 1 rf il 1% 83 79.8 41.5 03. 6 66. 0 28. 7 36 
37 36. 4 hye, al 58. 1 19. 3 80. 8 42.6 04. 6 67. 0 29. 8 37 
38 37. 4 98. 2 5Oml 20. 3 81.8 43. 6 Oa, 68. 1 30. 8 38 
39 38. 4) 699. 2 60. 1 Pi 82.9 44.6 06. 7 69. 1 31.9 39 
40 639. 4; 700.2) 761.2) 822.4) 883.9) 945. 7| 1007. 7| 1070. 1} 1132.9 40 
41 40. 4 Oil, B 62. 2 23. 4 84.9 46. 7 08. 8 Wile? 34. 0 41 
42 41.4 02. 2 6392 24. 4 85.9 AG, Uf 09. 8 Wee Si, (0) 42 
43 NOD. 15) (G8), 64. 2 2505 87. 0 48. 7 10. 8 (oad 36. 1 43 
44 43. 5 04. 2 65. 2 2655 88. 0 49.8 11.9 74. 3 3 Ih 44 
45 644. 5) 705. 3) 766. 3) 827.5} 889.0} 950. 8! 1012. 9] 1075. 4) 1138. 2 45 
46 45. 5 06. 3 67. 3 28. 5 90. 0 51. 8 14.0 76. 4 39. 2 46 
47 46.5 07. 3 68. 3 29. 5 91.1 52. 9 15. 0 ia: 40. 3 47 
48 47. 5 08. 3 69. 3 30. 6 92. 1 53. 9 16. 0 78. 5 41.3 48 
49 48.5 09. 3 70. 3 31. 6 93. 1 54. 9 iby dan 79. 5 42. 4 49 
50 649. 5) 710.3) 771.4! 832.6] 894.2) 956.0} 1018. 1| 1080. 6| 1143. 4 50 
Di 50. 5 Ts} 72. 4 33. 6 95. 2 57. 0 19. 2 81.6 44.5 51 
52 51. 6 24 73. 4 34. 7 96. 2 58. 0 2052 82. 7 45.5 52 
53 52. 6 1B, a 74. 4 B35, Z/ 97. 2 59. 1 PD Soar 46. 6 53 
54 53. 6 14. 4 Ti, 2 aXe, 7 98. 3 60. 1 Pp), B 84. 8 47.6 54 
55 654.6) 715.4) 776.4] 837.7] 899.3) 961. 1) 1023. 3] 1085. 8| 1148.7 55 
56 55. 6 16. 4 Lily & 38. 8) 900. 3 G2a2 2453 86. 8 49. 7 56 
57 56. 6 17. 4 78. 5 39. 8 01. 4 (BR) Ye 25. 4 87.9 50. 8 57 
58 rhe @ 18.5 ON5 40. 8 02. 4 64. 2 26. 4 88. 9 O18 58 
59 58. 6 19.5 80. 5 41.8 03. 4 65. 3 Pa 5) 90. 0 A) 59 
60 659. 7; 720.5} 781.5] 842.9] 904.4! 966. 3! 1028.5 1091. 0} 1153. 9 60 
Lat 10° ili) 122 32 14° 52 16° iby(2 18° Lat. 
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Ce ae ee eS 5 
TABLE 5 


Meridional Parts 


Lat. 20° 21° 22° 23° 24° 25° 26° 27° 28° oO Lat. 
0 1217. 2) 1280. 9} 1345.0) 1409. 5) 1474. 6} 1540. 2} 1606. 3) 1672. 9} 1740. 2} 1808.1] 0 
1 18. 2 81.9} 46.0 10. 6 75. 7 41.3 07. 4 74. 1 41.4 09. 3) 1 
2 19.3 83. 0 47.1 SE 76. 8 42.4 08. 5 75. 2 42. 5 10.4] 2 
3 20. 4 84. 1 48. 2 12.8 77.9 43. 4 09. 6 76. 3 43. 6 11, 6] 3 
4 21.4 85. 1 49. 3 13. 9 78. 9 44. 5 LOZ 77.4 44.7 12. 7] 4 
5 1222. 5) 1286. 2) 1350. 3) 1414. 9) 1480.0) 1545. 6] 1611. 8) 1678. 5) 1745. 9] 1813. 8] 5 
6 23. 5 87. 2 ol. 4 16. 0 Sil 46. 7 12.9 79. 6 47. 0 15. Of} 6 
cf 24. 6 88. 3 52. 5 seat! 82. 2 47. 8 14.0 80. 8 48. 1 ia. il) -& 
8 25.6) 89.4 53.5 18. 2 83. 3 48. 9 15. 1 81.9 49. 3 17. 3] 8 
9 26. 7 90.4; 54.6 19. 3 84. 4 50. 0 16. 2 83. 0 50. 4 18.4] 9 

10 1227. 8| 1291. 5) 1355. 7|/ 1420. 3) 1485. 5| 1551. 1} 1617. 3) 1684. 1] 1751. 5| 1819. 5} 10 

11 28. 8 92.6) 56.8 21.4 86. 6 52. 2 18. 4 85. 2 52. 6 20. 7} 11 

12 29. 9 93.6) 57.8 22. 5 87. 7 53. 3 19. 6 86. 4 53. 8 21. 8} 12 

13 SOLS 9407] ~ 58.9 23. 6 88. 8 54. 4 20. 7 87. 5 54. 9 23. OF 13 

14 32.0) 95.8 60.0 24. 7 89. 8 55. 5 21.8 88. 6 56. 0 24, 1] 14 

15 12338. 1| 1296. 8) 1361. 1} 1425. 8) 1490. 9} 1556. 6] 1622. 9| 1689. 7] 1757. 2} 1825. 2] 15 

16 34.1) 97.97 62.1 26. 8 92. 0 Nhs 24.0 90. 8 58. 3 26. 4] 16 

17 35. 2) 1299.0) 63. 2 21.9 9551 58. 8 25. 1 91.9 59. 4 27. 5] 17 

18 36. 2, 1300. 0 64. 3 29. 0 94, 2 59. 9 26. 2 93. 1 60. 5 28. 7] 18 

19 dial = OL 65. 4 30. 1 95. 3 61.0 27. 3 94. 2 Gil, 7 29. 8} 19 

20 1238. 4 1302. 2) 1366. 4; 1431. 2) 1496. 4; 1562. 1} 1628. 4) 1695. 3) 1762. 8) 1830. 9} 20 

21 39. 4 03. 2 67. 5 32. 2 97. 5 63. 2 29. 5 96. 4 63. 9 32. 1] 21 

22 40.5) 04.3 68. 6 33. 3 98. 6) - 64.3 30. 6 97. 5 65. 1 33. 2] 22 

23 41.5) 05.4 69. 7 34. 4) 1499.7 65. 4 31.8 98. 7 66. 2 34. 47 23 

24 42.6} 06.4 COLT 35. 5} 1500. 8 66. 5 32. 9} 1699. 8 67. 3 35. 5} 24 

25 1243. 7) 1307. 5) 1371. 8) 1436. 6) 1501. 8) 1567. 6) 1634. 0) 1700. 9) 1768. 5} 1836. 6] 25 

26 44.7) 08.6 72.9 37. 7 02. 9 68. 7 35. 1 02. 0 69. 6 37. 81 26 

27 45. 8 09. 6 74.0 38. 7 04. 0 69. 8 36. 2 03. 1 COM 38. 9} 27 

28 46. 8 10.7 75. 0 39. 8 05. 1 70. 9 37. 3 04. 3 Tbe S 40. 1} 28 

29 47.9 es 76. 1 40. 9 06. 2 72. 0 38. 4 05. 4 73. 0 41. 2) 29 

30 1249. 0} 1312. 9) 1377. 2) 1442. 0} 1507. 3) 1573. 1} 1639. 5) 1706. 5) 1774. 1) 1842. 4] 30 

31 50. 0 13. 9 78. 3 43.1 08. 4 74, 2 40. 6 07. 6 75. 2 43. 5} 31 

32 ot 15. 0 1953 44,2 09. 5 75. 3 41.8 08. 8 76. 4 44, 6] 32 

33 52. 1 16. 1 80. 4 45. 3 10. 6 76. 4 42. 9 09. 9 77. 5 45. 8] 33 

34 53. 2 VAM ule 46. 3 Ile 2 Ute @ 44.0 11.0 78. 6 46. OF 34 

35 1254. 3} 1318. 2} 1382. 6} 1447. 4| 1512. 8) 1578. 7) 1645. 1) 1712. 1} 1779. 8) 1848. 1] 35 

36 55. 3 i 83. 7 48. 5 13. 9 79. 8 46. 2 13. 2 80. 9 49. 2] 36 

37 56. 4 20. 3 84. 7 49. 6 15. 0 80. 9 47.3 14. 4 82. 0 50. 4] 37 

38 57. 5 21.4 85. 8 50. 7 TGA 82. 0 48.4 15. 5 83. 2 51. 5} 38 

39 58. 5 22. 5 86. 9 ol. 8 Nf al 83. 1 49.5) 16.6 84. 3) 52. 7] 39 

40 1259. 6 1323. 5) 1388. 0} 1452. 8) 1518. 2) 1584. 2) 1650. 7) 1717. 7} 1785. 4) 1853. 8] 40 

41 60. 6 24. 6 89. 0 53. 9 19. 3 85. 3 51. 8 ie, @ 86. 6 54. OF 41 

42 OLEG 25. 7 90. 1 55. 0 20. 4 86. 4 52. 9 20. 0 Sima 56. 1} 42 

43 62. 8 26. 8 Sie 56. 1 21.5 87. 5 54. 0 21.1 88. 8 57. 2) 43 

44 63. 8 27. 8 92. 3 57. 2 22. 6 88. 6 55. 1 22. 2 90.0) 58. 4] 44 

45 1264. 9} 1328. 9} 1393. 3} 1458. 3) 1523. 7) 1589. 7) 1656. 2) 1723. 4) 1791. 1} 1859. 5] 45 

46 66. 0 30. 0 94. 4 59. 4 24. 8 90. 8 57. 3 24. 5 92. 2 60. 7] 46 

47 67. 0 31.0 95. 5 60. 5 25. 9 91.9 58. 5 25. 6 93. 4 61. 8] 47 

48 68. 1 32. 1 96. 6 61. 5 27. 0 93. 0 59. 6 26. 7 94. 5 63. Of 48 

49 OSE Ll 33. 2 97.7 62. 6 28. 1 94. 1 60. 7 20.9 95. 6 64. 1] 49 

50 1270. 2) 1334. 2) 1398. 7) 1463. 7| 1529. 2} 1595. 2) 1661. 8) 1729. 0) 1796. 8) 1865. 3} 50 

51 Wks & 35. 3} 1399. 8 64. 8 30. 3 96. 3 62. 9 30. 1 97.9 66. 4) 51 

52 72. 3 36. 4) 1400. 9 65. 9 31.4 97. 4 64. 0 31. 2) 1799. 1 67. 5) 52 

53 73. 4 37. 5 02. 0 67. 0 32. 5 98. 5 65. 1 32. 4| 1800. 2 68. 7] 53 

54 74. 5 38. 5 03. 1 68. 1 33. 6) 1599. 6 66. 3 33. 5 01. 3 69. 8} 54 

55 1275. 5| 1339. 6] 1404. 1] 1469. 1] 1534. 7; 1600. 7| 1667. 4) 1734. 6) 1802. 5) 1871. OF 55 

56 76. 6 40. 7 05. 2 70. 2 35. 8 01.8 68. 5 35. 7 03. 6 72. 1} 56 

57 77. 7 41.7 06. 3 Tol, & 36. 9 02. 9 69. 6 36. 9 04. 7 73. 3] 57 

58 they Cf 42. 8 07. 4 72. 4 38. 0 04. 1 70. 7 38. 0 05. 9 74. 4} 58 

59 i908 43. 9 08. 5 73. 5 3) Il 05. 2 71. 8 39. 1 07. 0 75. 6] 59 

60 1280. 9| 1345. 0} 1409. 5| 1474. 6) 1540. 2} 1606. 3} 1672. 9} 1740. 2) 1808. 1] 1876. 7] 60 

Lat. 20° 21° 22° 23° 24° 25° 26° 27° 28° 29° Lat 
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TABLE 5 
Meridional Parts 
Lat 
0 2607. 7; 2686. 3) 2766. 1| 2847. 2) 2929. 6| 3013. 5} 3098. 8} 3185. 7| 3274. 2) 3364. 5} O 
1 09. 0 87.6 G7. 5 48. 6 SUG) 14. 9) 3100. 2 87. 1 ive ol 66. O} 1 
2 10. 3 89. 0 68. 8 49. 9 o2, 4 NGwe OMG 88. 6 ils? 67. oI 2 
3 Lik & 90. 3 COW Dies 33. 8 lend 03. 1 90. 1 78. 7 69. lf 3 
4 12. 9 91.6 Gls. O o2. 7 BOs 2 19.1 04. 5 91.5 80. 2 70. 6] 4 
§ 2614. 2| 2692. 9) 2772. 8} 2854. 0} 2936. 6} 3020. 5| 3106. 0} 3193. 0| 3281. 7] 3372. 1) 5 
6 15.5 94. 2 C4. 2 Sons 38. 0 21.9 07. 4 94. 5 83. 2 73. 6] 6 
7 16.8 95. 6 wo: 5 56. 8 39.3 Vome 08. 8 95. 9 84. 7 os a 
8 SS 96. 9 76. 9 58. 1 40. 7 24.8 Ome 97. 4 86. 1 76. 7] 8 
9 19.4 98. 2 tS. 2 59. 5 42. 1 2622 11. 7} 3198. 8 87. 6 78. 2) 9 
10 2620. 7| 2699. 5| 2779. 5| 2860. 9| 2943. 5) 3027. 6| 3113. 2} 3200. 3) 3289. 1} 3379. 7] 10 
11 22. 0| 2700. 9 80. 9 62. 2 44.9 29. 0 14. 6 01. 8 90. 6 Slee lull 
12 2S Q2..2 82. 2 63. 6 46. 3 30. 4 16. 0 03:2 92. 1 82. 8] 12 
13 24. 6 03. 5 83. 6 65. 0 an, 31.8 fa 15) 04. 7 93. 6 84. 3] 13 
14 26. 0 04. 8 84. 9 66. 3 49. 1 Bone 18. 9 06. 2 95. 1 85. 8} 14 
LS 2627. 3) 2706. 2} 2786. 3) 2867. 7) 2950. 5) 3034. 7) 3120. 4) 3207. 7) 3296. 6] 3387. 4] 15 
16 28. 6 iD 87.6 69. 1 51.8 36. 1 21.8 09. 1 98. 1 88. OF 16 
ive 29. 9 08. 8 89. 0 70. 4 Doe 2 Sati) 23502 10. 6} 3299. 6 90. 4] 17 
18 35 10. 1 90. 3 71.8 54. 6 38. 9 24. 7 2s oOludl 91. OF 18 
19 32.5 ie 5 91.7 TSR 56. 0 40. 3 26: 1 oh, & 02. 6 93. 5} 19 
20 2633. 8) 2712. 8) 2793. 0) 2874. 5) 2957. 4) 3041. 7| 3127. 6} 3215. 0) 3304. 1) 3395. OF 20 
21 on Ar 94. 4 75. 9 58. 8 AVS) De 29. 0 Gs 05. 6 96. 5} 21 
22 36. 4 15. 4 95. 7 Wives 60. 2} -44.6 30. 5 LG 07. 1 98. 1} 22 
23 St. 16. 8 97. 1 78. 6 61.6 46. 0 31.9 19. 4 08. 6] 3399. 6} 23 
24 39. 0 18. 1 98. 4 80. 0 63. 0 47.4 33. 4 20. 9 10. 1} 3401. 1] 24 
25 2640. 3} 2719. 4| 2799. 8| 2881. 4) 2964. 4) 3048. 8) 3134. 8} 3222. 4) 3311. 6| 3402. 7] 25 
26 41.6 20: Tie2SO01. 82.8 65. 8 50. 3 30n 2) 23. 8 WB}, Ih 04. 2) 26 
pars 42.9 Bo. Al 02.5 84. 1 Of, F oles, Boo Ds, BS 14. 6 05. 7] 27 
28 44, 3 23. 4 03. 8 85. 5 68. 6 593 el | 39. 1 26. 8 16. 1 07. 3] 28 
29 45. 6 24. 7 05. 2 86. 9 70. 0 54, 5 40. 6 233 es © 08. 8] 29 
30 2646. 9| 2726. 1) 2806. 5| 2888. 2} 2971. 4) 3055. 9} 3142. 0) 3229. 7) 3319. 1} 3410. 3] 30 
31 48. 2 27. 4 07. 9 89. 6 72. 8 IS, a 43. 5 ile, 20. 6 11. 9} 31 
32, 49. 5 28. 7 09. 2 91.0 7k Dy 58. 8 44.9 BA, ef Pepa | 13. 4] 32 
33 50. 8 SOn t 10. 6 92. 4 Tin @ 60. 2 46. 4 By, W Wr. 6 14. 9} 33 
34 ayy Mt Sal 11.9 93. 7 it 61. 6 47.8 ay B Jom, 16. 5] 34 
35: 2653. 4| 2732. 7) 2813. 3} 2895. 1) 2978. 4) 3063. 1) 3149. 3) 3237. 1] 3326. 7| 3418. OF 35 
36 54. 7 Byte ll 14. 6 96. 5 79. 8 64. 5 On 38. 6 28. 2 19. 5) 36 
ou 56. 0 Bo: 4 16. 0 97.9 Sit 2 65. 9 o2n 2 40. 1 29F 7) OMe Il | 332/ 
38 57. 4 36) @ 17. 3} 2899. 3 82. 6 Gr, B 53. 6 41.6 Bilin, 22. 6] 38 
39 58. 7 38. 1 18. 7} 2900. 6 84. 0 68. 8 ome 43. 0 326 0 24. 2] 39 
40 2660. 0| 2739. 4] 2820. 0} 2902. 0) 2985. 4) 3070. 2) 3156. 5) 3244. 5) 3334. 2) 3425. 7] 40 
41 61. 3 40. 7 21. 4 03. 4 86. 8 WaletG 58. 0 46. 0 Soma 27. 2) 41 
42 62. 6 ADA D2. 4 04. 8 88. 2 73. 0 59. 4 AIS Be 28. 8] 42 
43 63. 9 43. 4 PH | 06. 1 89. 6 74. 5 60. 9 49. 0 xox 7 30. 3] 43 
44 Ga. 2 44.7 2555 07. 5 91.0 75.9 62.3 50. 4 40. 2 31. Of 44 
45 2666. 6] 2746. 1| 2826. 8) 2908. 9} 2992. 4) 3077. 3) 3163. 8) 3251. 9} 3341. 8) 3433. 4] 45 
46 67. 9 Aa: 23) 2 HOSS: 93. 8 Hie, 65. 3 53. 4 Ae 35. OF 46 
47 69. 2 48. 7 29. 5 Tia hry 95. 2 80. 2 66. 7 54. 9 44.8 36. 5) 47 
48 MOS © 50nd! 30. 9 13. 0 96. 6 81.6 68. 2 56. 4 46. 3 38. O| 48 
49 (Ble xs: ol. 4 BYR, 14. 4 98. 0 83. 0 69. 6 57. 9 47.8 39. 6} 49 
50 2673. 1| 2752. 7) 2833. 6| 2915. 8| 2999. 4| 3084. 5) 3171. 1} 3259. 3) 3349. 3) 3441. 1] 50 
51 TALS 4a 35. 0 17. 2} 3000. 8 85. 9 TOR 60. 8 50. 8 42. 7] 51 
52 These Son: 36,03 18. 6 02. 2 87. 3 74. O 62. 3 204 44, 2) 52 
53 CMM 56. 8 Bye 19.9 03. 6 88. 8 ono 63. 8 53. 9 45. 8} 53 
54 78. 4 orl 39. 0 Dies 05. 0 90. 2 76.9 65. 3 55. 4 47. 3] 54 
5D) 2679. 7| 2759. 4| 2840. 4) 2922. 7| 3006. 4| 3091. 6} 3178. 4) 3266. 8] 3356. 9} 3448. 9F 55 
56 81.0 60. 8 41.8 2Anl 07. 8 93. 1 79. 8 68. 3 58. 4 50. 4} 56 
57 82. 4 62. 1 ome P45) 09. 2 94. 5 81.3 69. 7 59. 9 52. 0} 57 
58 an, 63. 4 44.5 26. 9 10. 6 95. 9 82. 8 ils 2; Oil, Hi 53. 5) 58 
59 85. 0 64. 8 45. 8 28. 2 12.1 97. 4 84. 2 (RU 63. 0 55. 1] 59 
60 2686. 3| 2766. 1| 2847. 2} 2929. 6] 3013. 5) 3098. 8} 3185. 7| 3274. 2} 3364. 5| 3456. 67 60 
Lat 40° Ale Ae 43c 44° 45° 46° 47° 48° 49° Lat. 
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TABLE 5 
Meridional Parts 
batt e608 51° 52° 53° 54° 55° 56° 57° 58° 59° | Lat. 
: _1| 4274. 5) 4389. 2] 0 
o | 555 sean 7 ous] aus a as | onus. ange a) es reg a 
L Aluaies: ‘4, 58.2; 66.7] 78.3] 93.0) 2 
2 59.71 53.91 50.1| 48.5) 49.2; 52.4 MPa pe ken hc 
3 61.3) ©5855) (51,7) 50.1) 250. Ole moet poo) 08) ee 
4 62.81 57.0\ 53.3] 51.8] 52.6) ~55.8 
5 | 3464. 4| 3558. 6 3654. 9 3753. 4 3854.3 3957. 6 4063. 5 4172.2 4284.0 4398. 9 5 
2 EE Ss ane i 67. 1| 75.9; 87.7; 02.8] 7 
7 67.8| -61.8| “58.2 86,8] “Bz. Ziemeots 1 i 
8 69.1| 63.4, 59.8] 58.4] 59.4] 62.8 68. 9 77. 8 89. 6 04.7 8 
9 70.6| 65.0| 61.4| 60.1} 61.1) 64. 6 0. Sa ee ee 
10 | 3472. 2| 3566. 6 3663. 1 3761.8 3862. 8 3966. 3 4072. 5 4181.4 4 93. 4| 4408. 6| 10 
11 73.7| 68.2) 64. ; “3 - a 
12 75.3| 69.8| 66.3] 65.1| 66.2| 69.8 76.1 85.1 wee? 12.5 12 
13 76.8| 71.3| 67.9| 66.8] 67.9| 71.6 8), 8.0 a ae 
14 73 4! 72,9] 69.6 468 4" 69.6) = 73.3" 079. nee a 
15 | 3480. 0| 3574. 5| 3671. 2| 3770. 1 3871-3 3975. 1 4081.4 4190. 7 4302. 9 18. 3) 15 
1 ae ee) ere ae 74.7| 78.6| 85.0| 94.31 067) 22 2) 17 
- at 6 ee ae ei 76.4| 80.3| 86.8 96.2) 086] 24.21 18 
18 84. s ; 
19 86.2| 80.9| 77.7| 76.8] 78.2) 821| 886] 98.0] 10.5} 26.2] 19 
20 | 3487. 8| 3582. 5| 3679. 4| 3778. 4| 3879. 9| 3983. 8| 4090. 4| 4199. 9| 4312. 4| 4428. 1] 20 
21 g9.3| 84. 1 @81.0) 80.1) 81.6) 85.6!) « 92. 2) 4201. 7/' ©1443) msonior 
22 90,9! 85.7" 82.6) *81.8| 983.3) 87.3! “94.00 %03. 6) 016-28 melee 22 
23 92.4) 87.3) 84.3/ 83.4] 85.0] 89.1) 95.8] 05.4 18. 1 34. 0 23 
24 94.0/ 88.9| 85.9| 85.1) 86.7| 90.8| 97.6 ue 10 0) ee 
25 | 3495. 6| 3590. 5| 3687. 5| 3786. 8| 3888. 4| 3992. 6| 4099. 4 
ae 97.1| 92.1] 89.2| 88 5| 90.1| 94.4! 4101.2) 11.0) 23.8| 39.9 26 
27 | 3498.7; 93.7| 90.8] 90.1| 91.9] 96.1| 03.0| 12.9] 25.7 41.8 27 
28 | 3500.3 95.3| 92.4] 91.8] 93.6] 97.9| 04.9| 14.7] 27.6 - §| 28 
29 01.8| 96.9] 94.1] 93.5] 95. 3| 3999. 606.7) «16. 6| 29.5 ios a 
30 | 3503. 4| 3598. 5| 3695. 7| 3795. 2| 3897. 0| 4001. 4| 4108. 5| 4218. 4| 4331.4 
31 05. 0| 3600. 1| 97.3] 96.8] 3898.7; 03.2 10.3/ 20.3/ 33.31 49.7] 31 
32 06.5; 01. 7| 3699. 0| 3798. 5| 3900. 5| 04.9] 12.1| 22.1| 35.3] 51. 7) 32 
33 08.1} 03. 3| 3700. 6| 3800.2} 02.2) 06.7| 13.9] 24.01 37.2] 53.61 33 
34 09-7) 04, 91° 902, 31. OL. OF 203, OIL 1084) 150710 225 oeuneod mM, 3s 
35 | 3511. 3) 3606. 5| 3703. 9| 3803. 6| 3905. 6| 4010. 2| 4117. 5| 4227. 7| 4341.0 ; 
36 12.8] 08.1) 05.6) 05.2) 07.3| 120] 19.31 29.6) 42,91 59.61 36 
37 14,4 09.7| 07.2) 06.9] 09.1) 13.7] 21.11 %31,4) “44 8) "61. 5) 37 
38 16.0] 11.3| 088 08.6] 108] 15.5} 23.0) 33.3] 46.71 63.51 38 
39 17. 5|. 712.9) 10:5) 1 10,3) 12: 5|) "17.3 S94. 8! =35. oll Bae vit mee irae 
40 | 3519. 1| 3614. 6| 3712. 1| 3812. 0| 3914. 2| 4019. 0| 4126. 6| 4237. 0| 4350. 6| 4467.5) 40 
41 20.7/ 16.2) 13.8!" 13.7) 16.0 -20. 8) 28. 4! 138 0h TpouRE iegoesiem 
42 92.3) 17.8) 15.4' 995, 30 847.7) “92. 6° 920. at” Mad-sll Seamer eee 
43 93.8] 19.4| 17.11 (17.0) ¢49. 4° “a44)) “30 0) .“4o%6h M56 Sl) Ses eal las 
44 95.41) 21.0) '18. 7) “1s 7H 221 10 996 a) 833 ol Gua sie Siemens 
45 | 3527. 0| 3622. 6| 3720. 4) 3820. 4| 3922. 9) 4027. 9| 4135. 7| 4246. 4| 4360. 2| 4477. 31 45 
46 28.6, 24.2} 22.0| 221] 246] 29.71 37.5| 4821 62.11 79.31 46 
47 30. 1) 25.8] 23.7) 23. 8) “96. 3|' “31, 5k °39. 3) ©So. 1! “ea° on Main 
48 831.7) 27, 4) 95, 3. 95, 51° Dos ai) oa °oll ay “ay io “oll eg gin wees alee 
49 33.3) 29.0] -27.0| 27.21 29.8! 35. o|_-43.0| 53.91 67.91 85, 3 49 
50 | 3534. 9| 3630. 7) 3728. 6| 3828. 8| 3931. 5| 4036. 8; 4144. 8| 4255. 7| 4369. 8| 4487.31 50 
51 36.5, 32.3) 30.3/ 30.5] 33.2) 38 6 46.6 57.6) —71.8| 89.31 51 
52 38.0; 33.9] 31. 9l' -) 32. 2! “35. 0 © 40. 3h) ®48 4) Ro, 5 e737 Noisor Be 
53 39. 6| 35.5) 33.6! 33.9" @36. 7! “401 go, Sl Tei. 4) O45 el eas nae 
54 41,2) 937.1) %35.2)). 935. 60 %38, 5) 430i 69 10 63 oh Sy RI ye one 
55 | 3542. 8) 3638. 7| 3736. 9| 3837. 3| 3940. 2| 4045. 7| 4153. 9| 4265. 1| 4379. 5| 4497.21 55 
56 44.4) 40.4) 38.5/ 39.0) 41.9] 47.5] 55.8] 67.01 81. 4| 4499. a1 56 
57 45.9) 42.0| 40.2) 40.7/ 43.7] 49.2] 57.6] 68.9] 83.4] 4501. 1 57 
58 47.5, 43.6| 41.8) 42.4] 45.4] 51.0] 59.4| 70.8] 95.31 03.21 58 
59 49.1) 45.2) 43.5| 44.1] 47.1] 52.8] 61.2| 72.6] 87.9] 05.91 59 
60 | 3550. 7| 3646. 8} 3745. 2} 3845. 8] 3948. 9] 4054. 6] 4163. 1| 4274. 5| 4389. 2| 4507. a} 60 
Lat. | 50° 51° 52° 53° 54° 55° 56° 57° 58° 59° 


Lat. 
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TABLE 5 
Meridional Parts 
Lat 60° Ge 62° 63° 64° 65° 66° 67° 68° 69° Lat. 
O | 4507. 2) 4628. 8) 4754. 4) 4884. 2) 5018. 5) 5157. 7} 5302. 2) 5452. 5) 5609. 2} 5772. 81 0 
1 09. 2)) 930. 9]) 9156. 5) (86.4) 20.7) 60. OF 04. 7), © 55. 1 LT Ole ado. Chal 
2 1. 2 1733. O} S58. 7) e886) 923.0) 62.4). 207. I) 9667. 7) od4. Bb 478.40 2 
3 13.2) 35. OF £160. 8) §90: 8) 25.3) » 64.8), 0956. «60, 2), 17-2) 81.4 a8 
4 15-2 ST 1 UPA SHO Px Gee al 12.1) 62.8| 19.9) 840] 4 
5 | 4517. 2| 4639. 1] 4765. 0] 4895. 2) 5029. 9} 5169. 5| 5314. 5| 5465. 4) 5622. 6] 5786. 81 5 
6 LO. 2) RL. Sh G7. 2) 07. 4) 32. 2) 71.9) 917.0) F267. 9) 225. 2, 85. GE a6 
7 21.2) 43.3! 69.3) 4899.6) 34.5) 74.3) 194 70.5} 27.9) 92.41 7 
8 23,2 (HS. 3. 71, 6) 4901.8) 36. 7 76. 6) 921. 9) 273. T0680. Gh #00. BI «8 
9 25.2) 47.4) 73.6) 04.0) 39.0) 79.0) 24.4) 75.6) 33.3) 5798.0] 9 
10 | 4527. 2) 4649. 5) 4775. 7) 4906. 2) 5041. 3} 5181. 4) 5326. 9| 5478. 2} 5636. 0} 5800. 8} 10 
11 BO. 2) Sok Gh Civ? Oh 1108. 4) 43.6), 283. 8 © :29. 3. 680.-Si), ~ 38. 7 a.03; Catt 
12 31.2) 53.6) 80.0) 10.7) 45.9) 86.1) 31.8) 83.4) 41.3) -06. 4712 
13 33.2) 55. 7| 82.1 12.9} 48.2) 88.5) 34.3] 85.9) 44.0) 09. 2] 13 
14 35. 2) 57.8] 84.3 15.1) 50.5} 90.9} 36.8) 88.5) 46.7) 12. 0] 14 
15 | 4537. 2) 4659. 9) 4786. 4) 4917. 3) 5052. 8) 5193. 3] 5339. 2) 5491. 1] 5649. 4) 5814. Of 15 
16 So-a weOle SP ASSO SelO oi) io. Lies 9b vil aca ii OS) moze 17. 7] 16 
17 41.3) 64.0) 90.7) 21.7) 57.4) 5198.1) 44.2) 96.3) 54.8 20. 5] 17 
18 43.3) 66.1) 92.9) 24.0} 59.7) 5200.5} 46.7) 5498.9) 57.5) 23. 3f 18 
19 45. 3} 68. 2) 95.0) 26.2) 62.0) 02.9) 49.2) 5501.4) 60.2) 26. 1] 19 
20 | 4547. 3) 4670. 2) 4797. 2} 4928. 4| 5064. 3) 5205. 2} 5351. 7| 5504. 0) 5662. 9} 5829. OF 20 
21 49.3| 72.3] 4799.3) 30.6) 66.6) 07.6) 54.1) 06.6) 65.6] 31. 8] 21 
22 51.4, 74.4) 4801.5) 32.9) 68.9) °10.0/ 56.6) 09.2) 68.3) 34. Gf 22 
23 Da. 4) 976.5) 6103. Cl 9935. 1) 871.2) Wel2<4|) 859) 1 LL Sih ea (lo Lil oderall co: 
24 55. 4| 78. 6} «05. 8} = 37.3) 78.5) 14.8) =61.6) 14.4) 73.8) 40. 3] 24 
25 | 4557. 4) 4680. 7| 4807. 9} 4939. 6) 5075. 9) 5217. 2) 5364. 1) 5517. 0} 5676. 5) 5843. 2] 25 
26 59.4, 82.8] 10.1) 41.8) 782) 19.6) 66.6) 19.6) 79.2) 46. O} 26 
27 61.5) 84.8) 12.3) 44.0) 80.5) 22.0) 69.1) 22.2) 81.9} 48. 8| 27 
28 63.5) 86.9) 14.4, 46.3) 82.8) 24.4) 71.6) 24.8) 84.6} 51. 7] 28 
29 65. 5| 89.0) 16.6) 48.5) 85.1) 26.8) 74.1) 27.4) 87.4) 54. 5] 29 
30 | 4567. 5) 4691. 1) 4818. 7| 4950. 7} 5087. 4| 5229. 3) 5376. 6) 5530. 0) 5690. 1} 5857. 4] 30 
31 69.6) 93.2) -20.9) 53.0) 89.8) 31.7) 79.1; 32.7) 92.8 60.3] 31 
32 71.6) 95.3) 23.1) 55.2) 92.1) 34.1) 81.6 35.3) 95.5) 63. If 32 
33 73.6, 97.4) 25.2) 57.4) 94.4) 36.5) 84.1) 37.9) 5698.3} 66. Of 33 
34 75. 7| 4699. 5| 27.4) 59.7) 96.7) 38.9) 86.7) 40.5) 5701.0) 68. 8} 34 
35 | 4577. 7| 4701. 6) 4829. 6] 4961. 9} 5099. 1} 5241. 3) 5389. 2) 5543. 1) 5703. 7) 5871. 7] 35 
36 79.7% 03. 7| —31.7| 64.2) 5101.4, 43.7) 91.7) 45.7 06.5) 74. @ 36 
37 81.8) 05.8} 33.9) 66.4) 03.7/ 46.2) 94.2) 48.4) 09.2) 77. 4] 37 
38 83.8} 07.9} 36.1) 68.7) 06.0; 486) 96.7) 51.0) 12.0) 80. 3} 38 
39 85.8] 10.0} 38.3) 70.9) 08.4] 51.0) 5399.2). 53.6) 14.7] 83. 2] 39 
40 | 4587. 9| 4712. 1| 4840. 4) 4973. 2) 5110. 7} 5253. 4) 5401. 8) 5556. 2) 5717. 5| 5886. 0} 40 
41 89.9 14.2) 42.6) 75.4; 13.0) 55.8) (04.3) 58.9) 20.2) 88. 9 41 
42 Ot 416, 3| 1644.8) 6877. 7) (015.4) 58..8) 2706.8) (p61 5) 9°22.)  OL-8i 42 
43 94.0) 18.4) 47.0) 79.9} 17.7; 60.7) 09.3) 641) 25.7, 94 7 43 
44 96.0) 20.5) 49.1) 82.2) 20.1) 63.1 11.9} 66.8} 28. 5) 5897. 6] 44 
45 | 4598. 1| 4722. 6) 4851. 3) 4984. 4) 5122. 4) 5265. 6) 5414. 4) 5569. 4) 5731. 2} 5900. 4] 45 
46 | 4600.1) 24.7; 53.5) 86.7, 24.7) 68.0) 16.9) 72.1) 34.0) 03. 3] 46 
47 02.92) 2526. 8) 55.7) 989.0) 27.4) 9970.4) 19.55) = 74.7) 4°36. 7, » 06. 20 46 
48 04.2) 0229.0) | 557.9 91.2) 29.4) 72.9) 22.0) -77.3 939.5) .)09.4) 48 
49 06.3) Gast 60.0) 1.283. 5) © 31,8) 4075, 3) 1 24.5) (.80. 0) = 42.3) ayh2. 0) 40 
50 | 4608. 3} 4733. 2} 4862. 2| 4995. 8] 5134. 1] 5277. 7| 5427. 1] 5582. 6) 5745. 0) 5914. Of 50 
51 10.3} 35.3} 64.4) 4998.0} 36.5} 80.2) 29.6; 85.3) 47.8) 17.8) 51 
52 12.4, 37.4! 66.6] 5000.3) 38.8) 82.6) 32.1) 87.9) 50.6) 20. 7] 52 
53 14.4) 0239. 5 68. 8) 9 02.6) 4122) » 85.1) 434.7) 90.6) (53. 3) ag23.. G53 
54 16.5} 0041. 7) £871,.0| 104.8) <-48..8) 87.5) 37%. 2) 93.2) 2.56. V) 526.5) 54 
55 | 4618. 6| 4743. 8| 4873. 2) 5007. 1| 5145. 9} 5290. 0) 5439. 8} 5595. 9} 5758. 9) 5929. 47 55 
56 20.6} 45.9] 75.4| 09.4; 48.2} 92.4) 42.3) 5598.5) 61.7) 32. 3] 56 
57 22.7, 48.0] 77.6| 11.6 50.6; 94.9| 44.9} 5601.2) 64.4) 35. 3] 57 
58 2477) £OS0) 6679.8) 281959 +5350) an97.3) 2747.4) 9603.9) 67. 2) » (38. 2] 58 
59 26. 8) . (52.3) ( °82..0) 4716. 2) 2.55. 3} 5299.8) » 50.0) . 06.5) 4.70.0), 41. 1) 59 
60 | 4628. 8| 4754. 4) 4884. 2) 5018. 5) 5157. 7| 5302. 2} 5452. 5) 5609. 2) 5772. 8| 5944. OF 60 
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TABLE 5 


Meridional Parts 
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TABLE 5 


Meridional Parts 


1 


245 


ERG SO cain OE cee ae Bente nent B42 ROSSA) GROS Lat, 
O | 8352. 2} 8716. 0) 9122. 4) 9582. 7/10113. 7/10741. 4/11509. 3 0 
1 58.0} -22.4, 29.6 90.9] 123.3] 752.9] 523.6 1 
2 63.8; 28.8] 36.8] 9599.1; 132.9] 764.4] 538.0 2 
3 69.5} 35.3| 44.0] 9607.4) 142 5] 776.0) 552.5 3 
4 75.3} 41.7| 51.2) 15.6) 152.2] 787.6 567.1 4 
5 | 8381.1) 8748. 1) 9158. 5) 9623. 9/10161. 9/10799. 2/11581. 7 5 
6 86.9/ 54.6| 65.7; 323] 171.6 810.9] 596.4 6 
7 92.8} 61.1/ 73.0| 40.6, 181.3} 8226] 611.1 rf 
8 | 8398.6 67.5/ 80.3) 489] 191.1) 834.4] 625.9 8 
9 | 8404.4) 74.0)  87.6| 57. 3| 200.9 846.2} 640.7 9 
10 | 8410.3) 8780. 5, 9195. 0} 9665. 7/10210. 7|10858. 1/11655. 7 10 

11 16.1) 87. 1| 9202.3} 74.1] 220.6] 870.0] 670.7 11 

12 22. 0| 8793.6} 09.7/ 82.6] 230. 4| 881.9] 685.7 12 

13 27. 9| 8800.1; 17.0] 91.0] 240.3] 893.9] 700.8 13 

14 33.8, 06.7 24. 4| 9699. 5| 250. 3| 905.9| 716.0 14 

15 }| 8439.7] 8813. 2) 9231. 8| 9708. 010260. 2|10917. 9/11731. 3 15 

16 45.6] 19.8 39.3] 16.5} 270.2| 930.0) 746.6 16 

17 51.5, 26.4| 46.7| 25.0] 280.3] 94221 762.0 17 

18 57.4, 33.0| 54.2} 33.6] 290.3) 954.3! 777.5 18 
19 63.4; 39.6, 61.6] 422) 300.4] 966.6] 793.0 19 

20 | 8469.3 8846.3) 9269. 1| 9750. 8|10310. 5|10978. 811808. 6 20 

21 75.3| 52.91 76.6, 59.4} 320. 7|10991.2| 824.3 21 

22 81.3) 59.6 841] 680) 330. 8/11003.5| 840.0 22 

23 87.2) 66.2} 91.7] 76.7] 341.0] 015.9] 855.8 23 

24 93.2} _72.9| 9299.2} 85. 4| 351.3] 028. 4| 871.7 24 

25 | 8499. 2) 8879. 6 9306. 8 9794. 1/1061. 5/11040. 8)11887. 7 25 

26 | 8505.2) 86.3) 14. 4| 9802.8} 371.8} 053.4; 903.7 26 

27 11.3) 93.0] 22.0] 11.6] 382.1/ 066.0] 919.8 27 

28 17. 3| 8899.8] 29.6 20.4} 392.5] 078.6] 936.0 28 

29 23. 3} 8906. 5| 37.2} 29.2] 402.9] 091.3) 952.3 29 

30 | 8529. 4| 8913. 3) 9344. 9| 9838. 010413. 3/11104. 0/11968. 6 30 

31 35.4, 20.0| 526] 46.8 423.7) 116. 8111985. 0 31 

32 41.5] 26.8 60.2} 55.7| 434.2| 129. 612001. 5 32 

33 47.6| 33.6, 67.9] 646] 444.7) 1424) 0181 33 

34 53.7| 40.4| 75.7| 73.5] 455.3] 155.3] 034.8 34 

35 | 8559.8 8947. 2) 9383. 4 9882. 410465. 9|11168. 312051. 5 35 

36 65.9} 54.1) 91.2] 9891.4) 476.5] 181.3) 068.3 36 

37 72.0| 60.9] 9398.9] 9900. 4| 487.1] 194.4] 085.2 37 

38 78.2| 67.8| 9406.7; 09.4] 497.8 207.5] 102.2 38 

39 84.3} 74.7| 14.5/ 184] 508.5] 220.6 119.3) - 39 

40 | 8590. 5| 8981. 6| 9422. 3) 9927. 5|10519. 2/11233. 9/12136. 4 40 

41 | 8596.7| 88 5| 30.2} 36.6, 530.0) 247.1] 153.7 41 

42 | 8602.8] 8995.4 38.0] 45.7] 540.8] 260.4] 171.0 42 

43 09. 0| 9002.3; 45.9| 54.8) 551.7| 273.8) 188 4 43 

44 15.2} 09.3) 53.8] 63.9! 562.5] 287.2} 205.9 44 

45 | 8621. 5| 9016. 2) 9461. 7) 9973. 110573. 4|11300. 7|12223. 5 45 

46 27,71" 23:2) © 69.7) 82.31" 584:4|° 314.2) 241.2 46 

47 33.9 30.2} 77.6] 9991.5] 595. 4| 327. 8| 259.0 47 

48 40.2} 37.21 85. 610000. 8| 606. 4| 341. 4| 276.8 48 

49 46.4} 44. 2} 9493.6) 010.0| 617. 4| 355.1] 204.8 49 

50 | 8652. 7| 9051. 3| 9501. 6/10019. 3/10628. 5/11368. 8|12312. 9 50 

51 59.0| 58.3/ 09.6, 028.7) 639.6] 382.6] 331.0 51 

52 65.3; 65.4| 17.6] 038.0; 650.8} 396. 4| 349.3 52 

53 71.6) 72, 4| © 925. 7) “047. 4) 662°0| 410.3) 367.16 53 

54 77.9} 79.5] 33.8] 056.8| 673.2! 424.3] 386. 0} 54 

55 | 8684. 2} 9086. 6| 9541. 9/10066. 2|10684. 5|11438. 3/12404. 6 55 

56 90. 6| 9093. 7/ 50.0} 075.6] 695.8) 452.4) 423.2 56 

57. | 8696. 9| 9100.9] 58.1] 085. 1| 707.1] 466.5} 442.0 57 

58 | 8703.3) 080] 66.3| 094.6, 718.5| 480.7| 460.8 58 

59 09.6, 15.2) 74.5| 104.1] 729.9] 494.9) 479.8 59 

60 | 8716. 0] 9122. 4) 9582. 7/10113. 7/10741. 4/11509. 3/12498. 8) 60 

Tat 80° |) Ste 82° + | osge | eae | gee] see | 6872 | gs? | 688° | Lat 
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TABLE 6 
Length of a Degree of Latitude and Longitude 


Degree of latitude Degree of longitude 


Nautical Statute Feet Meters Nautical Statute Feet 
miles il miles 


59. 701 : 362 753 | 110 567 60. 109 : 365 226 
: : 756 568 ; : 365 171 
569 : ; 365 003 

570 ; : 364 728 
573 L : 364 341 
576 E : 363 845 
580 ! b 363 238 
584 L b 362 523 
589 | f 361 696 
595 37 ; 360 758 
601 . 20 359 715 

608 

616 

624 

633 

110 643 

653 

663 

675 

686 


110 699 
712 


WOWONMBME| PWNWHO ° 
OONMa | PWHRO ° 


363 675 
734 


110 938 L ; 299 508 
956 : ; 295 820 
975 : ; 292 041 
994 E : 288 173 

284 216 


280 171 
276 040 
271 827 
267 530 
263 150 
258 691 
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TABLE 6 
Length of a Degree of Latitude and Longitude 


Degree of latitude Degree of longitude 


Nautical Statute Feet Meters Nautical Statute Feet Meters 
miles miles 


60. 006 | 69. 054 111 131 


_— 
SP Nepal PNWoS 


SPN PS | Nooo 


111 699 
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TABLE 7 
Distance of an Object by Two Bearings 
Difference Difference between the course and first bearing : 
between = 3 
and second 20° 22° py Ke 26° 28° 30 32 
bearing 
30 1. 97| 0. 98 
af ee ne os or 2. 34| 1 
34 1. 41| 0. 79} 1. Wo Aliels 
36 1. 24] 0. 73] 1. 0. 91] 1. 96) 1. 252) 1. straits 
38 1. 11] 0. 68} 1. 36] 0. 84] 1. 68) 1. 2, ibill| tie = asBE 
40 1. 00) 0. 64} 1. a Be p Lee i ‘ a: 7 rearraleis| Pewtl os 
42 0. 91) 0. 61} 1. 734 1. % L 59} 1. : ee 
he 70) th 2 Oz) 0440 255) 1. 
44 0. 84) 0. 58) 1. 0. 69} 1. 19) 0. 1. 42] 0. EL 
RSE eee es ec Re ee 
48 0. 73| 0. 54] 0. 85] _0. ; : “4 
50 | {0.681 0. 52] 0780) 0/61/1088) Oe ae ee ere cos elie 
52 0. 65] 0. 51} 0. . 
Ea eee Peewee ogee We Tlie, reticence roomie Sep ak 
56 (0. 58| 0. 48} 0. : L ; 
58 0. 56) 0. 47] 0. 0. 54] 0. 73] O. 0. 83! 0. 0. 94| 0 i Ove 0.00 ee i 
60 0. 53) 0. 46} 0. 0. 531 0. 69) 0. 0. 78) 0. 0 2 a 108 | Aa 8 
62 0. 51] 0. 45] 0. 0. 51] 0. 66| 0. 0. 75| 0. 0 o O98): Cee Aah 
feb MORE Ba nee Bei ‘i me 0. 3 76 0 0. 85) 0. 78] 0. 95] 0. 
66 0. 48] 0. 43] 0. : ; L L 
68 0. 46] 0. 43} 0. 0. 48] 0. 59} 0. 0. 66] 0. 0. 73] 0 0. 81 ou _ 2 
CO aie eevelena oe ‘ a 0, : 2 . ee ol 0. 82| 0. 
or peek o uae Guilto ene 0. 59] 0. 57] 0. 65| 0 0. 721 0. 69} 0. 79) 0. 
76 0. 41] 0. 40} 0. 0. 45} 0. 52] 0. 0. 57) 0. 0. 63] 0 0. 70 ae Bay 
78 0. 40| 0. 39] 0. 45} 0. 44] 0. 50] 0. 49} 0. 56) 0. 0. 61] 0 0. 67| 0. ; 
80 0. 39] 0. 39] 0. 44| 0. 447 0. 49] 0. 48} 0. 54] 0. 0. 60] 0 0. 65 oe om e 
82 0. 39] 0. 38} 0. 43] 0. 43] 0. 48} 0. 0. 53) 0. 0. 58| 0 0. 63 Dee 
84 0. 38] 0. 38] 0. 42] 0. 42] 0. 47] 0. 0. 52] 0. 0. 57| 0 0. 62 el oa ea 
86 0. 37| 0. 37] 0. 0. 42} 0. 46] 0. 0. 51| 0. 0. 55] 0 0. 60 eel ee 
88 0. 37| 0. 37] 0. 41] 0. 41} 0. 45] 0. 45] 0. 50) 0. 0 = 2 dy Dee oe e 
90 0. 36] 0. 36] 0. 40] 0. 40] 0. 45] 0. 45) 6. 49] 0. 497 0. & i L L : 
92 0. 36] 0. 36] 0. 40] 0. 40} 0. 44] 0. 0. 48] 0. 0. 52) 0 0. 57| 0. 57] 0. 61 a 
94 0. 36] 0. 35} 0. 39] 0. 39] 0. 43} 0. 0. 47] 0. 0. 51) 0 0. 56] 0. 55} 0. 60 : 
96 0. 35] 0. 35} 0. 39] 0. 39] 0. 43} 0. 0. 47] 0. 0. 51) 0 0. 55| 0. 54} 0. 59) 0. 
98 0. 35] 0. 35] 0. 39] 0. 38] 0. 42} 0. 0. 46] 0. 0. 50| 0 ee o.8 vee o 
100 0. 35) 0. 347 0. 38] 0. 38] 0. 42] 0. 0. 46 0. 0. 49} 0 . 53] 0. i 
102 0. 35] 0. 34] 0. 38] 0. 37] 0. 42] 0. 0. 45] 0. 0. 49] 0 0. 53] 0. 51 0. 56} 0. 
104 0. 34] 0. 33] 0. 38] 0. 37] 0. 41] 0. 0. 45] 0. 43] 0. 48) 0 0. 52] 0. 50} 0. 56) 0. 
106 0. 34] 0. 33] 0. 38} 0. 36] 0. 41) 0. 0. 45} 0. 0. 48] 0 0. 52| 0. 50} 0. 55} 0. 
108 0. 34] 0. 32] 0. 38| 0. 36] 0. 41] 0. 39] 0. 44] 0. 421 0. 48] 0 0. 51} 0. 49} 0. 55} 0. 
110 0. 34] 0. 321 0. 37] 0. 35} 0. 41| 0. 38] 0. 44] 0. 0. 47] 0 0. 51] 0. 48} 0. 54) 0. 
112 0. 34] 0. 32] 0. 37] 0. 35} 0. 41] 0. 0. 44] 0. 0. 47] 0 0. 50} 0. 47] 0. 54] 0. 
114 0. 34] 0. 31] 0. 37] 0. 34] 0. 41] 0. 0. 44| 0. 0. 47| 0 0. 50] 0. 46} 0. 54) 0. 
116 0. 34] 0. 31] 0. 38] 0. 34] 0. 41] 0. 37] 0. 44] 0. 39] 0. 47] O 0. 50} 0. 45} 0. 53} 0. 
118 0. 35] 0. 31} 0. 38] 0. 33] 0. 41] 0. 36] 0. 44] 0. 39} 0. 47] 0 0. 50} 0. 44} 0. 53] 0. 
120 0. 35) 0. 30[ 0. 38) 0. 33] 0. 41) 0. 36] 0. 44) 0. 38) 0. 47| 0 0. 50] 0. 431 0. 53) 0. 
122 0. 35] 0. 30] 0. 38] 0. 32] 0. 41] 0. 35] 0. 44] 0. 37] 0. 47) 0 0. 50] 0. 42} 0. 53) 0. 
124 0. 35] 0. 29] 0. 38] 0. 32} 0. 41] 0. 34] 0. 44] 0. 0. 47| 0 0. 50) 0. 42} 0. 53) 0. 
126 0. 36] 0. 29} 0. 39) 0. 31] 0. 42) 0. 34] 0. 45] 0. 36] 0. 47] 0 0. 50] 0. 41} 0. 53) 0. 
128 0. 36] 0. 28] 0. 39] 0. 31) 0. 42| 0. 33] 0. 45) 0. 35] 0. 48) 0 0. 50) 0. 40] 0. 53) 0. 
130 0. 36] 0. 28] 0. 39} 0. 30] 0. 42) 0. 32} 0. 45] 0. 35] 0. 48! 0 0. 51] 0. 39} 0. 54] O. 
132 0. 37| 0. 27] 0. 40] 0. 30} 0. 43] 0. 32] 0. 46) 0. 34] 0. 48] 0 0. 51] 0. 38] 0. 54) 0. 
134 0. 37| 0. 27] 0. 40] 0. 29] 0. 43] 0. 31] 0. 46] 0. 33] 0. 49] 0 0. 52} 0. 37] 0. 54] 0. 
136 0. 38] 0. 26 0. 41] 0. 28} 0. 44) 0. 30] 0. 47) 0. 32] 0. 49) 0 0. 52} 0. 36] 0. 55) 0. 
138 0. 39) 0. 26] 0. 42] 0. 28] 0. 45) 0. 30} 0. 47) 0. 32] 0. 50] 0 0. 53] 0. 35] 0. 55) 0. 
140 0. 39] 0. 25] 0. 42] 0. 27] 0. 45] 0. 0. 48} 0. 31] 0. 51] 0 0. 53] 0. 34] 0. 56| 0. 
142 0. 40) 0. 25} 0. 43] 0. 27] 0. 46) 0. 0. 49) 0. 30) 0. 51! 0 0. 54] 0. 331 0. 56! 0 
144 0. 41] 0. 24] 0. 44] 0. 26] 0. 47] 0. 0. 50) 0. 0. 52| 0 0. 55} 0. 321 0. 57] 0. 
146 0. 42) 0. 24] 0. 45] 0. 25] 0. 48] 0. 0. 51] 0. 0. 53] 0 0. 56} 0. 31} 0. 58) 0. ¢ 
148 0. 43) 0. 23] 0. 46] 0. 25] 0. 49) 0. 26] 0. 52] 0. 0. 54| 0 0. 57} 0. 30] 0. 59] 0. 
150 0. 45} 0. 22) 0. 48) 0. 241 0. 50] 0. 0. 53! 0. 0. 55| 0 0. 58} 0. 29] 0. 60) 0. 
152 0. 46] 0. 22) 0. 49] 0. 231 0. 52] 0. 0. 54! 0. 0. 57/ 0 0. 59} 0. 28} 0. 61) 0 
154 0. 48] 0. 21 0. 50} 0. 22} 0. 53] 0. 0. 56) 0. 0. 58] 0 0. 60| 0. 26] 0. 62) 0. 
156 0. 49] 0. 20} 0. 52) 0. 21) 0. 55] 0. 0. 57] 0. 0. 60) 0 0. 62} 0. 25} 0. 64) 0. 
158 0. 51) 0. 19] 0. 54) 0. 20] 0. 57) 0. 0. 59] 0. 0. 61] 0 0. 63] 0. 24] 0. 66) 0. 
160 0. 53) 0. 18] 0. 56) 0. 19] 0.59) 0. 20) 0. 61! O. 0. 63] 0 0. 65| 0. 22] 0. 67] 0. 
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TABLE 7 


Distance of an Object by Two Bearings 


a Difference between the course and first bearing 
the course 
he 36° 38° 40° 42° 44° 46° 
44 oe oe 2. 24 
46 2. 69| 1, 93) 3. 39) (2543 
48 2. 31) 1. 72) 2. 83} 2. 10] 3. 55} 2. 63 
50 2. 03) 1. 55] 2. 43] 1. 86) 2. 96] 2. 27] 3. 70| 2. 84 
oo 1. 81) 1. 43} 2. 13] 1. 68] 2. 54) 2. O1f 3. 09) 2. 44] 3. 85) 3. 04! 
54 1. 63} 1. 32] 1. 90] 1. 54] 2. 23) 1. 81] 2. 66] 2. 151 3. 22] 2. Go} 4. 00] 3. 24 
56 I. 49) 1. 24) 1. 72) 1. 42) 1. 99) 1. 65] 2. 38) 1. 93] 2. 77|| 2. 29] 3. 34) 2. 771 4 14) 3, 48 
58 1. 37) 1. 17] 1. 57) 1. 33] 1. 80) 1. 53] 2. 08} 1. 76] 2. 43) 2. O6] 2. 87) 2. 44] 3. 46] 2. 93 
60 i 28) 1. 10} 1. 45) 1. 25) 1. 64} 1. 427 1. 88} 1. 63 2. VALE S82? S2IF 25 LSI 2897) 2957 
62 f 19) 1. OS} 1°34) 1. 18} 1. 51) 1. 349 1.72) 1552) 1) 96) 15-73] 222517 19 98hi2) 61) 2530 
64 R12) OU 125) 12 U3 40) 1S 26) 1580 15 420) 79 F IS GI 220sie Ie Sair2e33|| 2509 
66 1. 06; 0. 96] 1. 18) IFO ESP Ie 20) 147 ISSA eGo anol 12 85)) GOIR2510)) 1892 
68 Ale 00 OFS Sah OS S28) IS 14s le sie le2 ele bole le 4200 Io ie te 5Shy 192) Tes 
70 0. 95) 0. 89} 1. 05) 0. 997 1. 16} 1. OOF 1. 29) 1. 21] 1. 48) 1. 349 1. 58) 1. 49] 1. 77] 1. 66 
te, 0. 91| OSS6F 100)" 0S 95F 1 TO 1. O54" 12 20) IF LSI 1s SAM 1s 271 48) 1A 1264) 1256 
74 0. 87| 0. 847 0. 95} 0. 927 1. 05) 1. O1f 1. 15; 1. 10} 1. 26] 1. 21) 1. 39] 1. 34] 1. 53) 1. 47 
76 0. 84; 0. 81} 0. 91; 0. 89F 1. 00; O. 97] 1. 09} 1. OB] 1. 20) 1. 16] 1. 31] 1. 27] 1. 44) 1. 40 
78 0. 80} 0. 79] 0. 88} 0. 86} 0. 96) 0. 94] 1. 04) 1. O2F 1. 14] 1. 11} 1. 24) 1. 22] 1. 36) 1. 33 
80 0. 78| 0. 77] 0. 85) 0. 837 0. 92) 0. 91 1. 00) 0. 98F 1. 09} 1. OZ] 1. 18} 1. 16} 1. 28) 1. 27 
82 0. 75| 0. 75 0. 82) 0. 81} 0. 89) 0. 88] 0. 96) 0. 95f 1. 04) 1. O3f 1. 13) 1. 127 1. 22) 1. 21 
84 0. 73) 0. 73] 0. 79} 0. 79] 0. 86) 0. 857 0. 93) 0. 92] 1. 00] 0. 99] 1. O08) 1. O7F 1. 17) 1. 16 
86 0. 71) 0. 71] 0. 77) 0. 77f 0. 83) 0. 831 0. 89} 0. 89} 0. 96) 0. 96] 1. 04) 1. O4] 1. 12} 1. 12 
88 0. 69) 0. 69] 0. 75) O. 75} O. 80} 0. 80} 0. 86} O. 86F 0. 93) 0. 93] 1. OO} 1. OOF 1. 08} 1. 07 
90 0. 67| 0. 67] 0. 73) 0. 73] 0. 78) 0. 78] 0. 84) 0. 84] 0. 90} 0. 90] 0. 97) 0. 97F 1. 04) 1. 04 
92 0. 66| 0. 66] 0. 71) O. 71] 0. 76) 0. 76} 0. 82) 0. 82] 0. 87) 0. 87 0. 93} 0. 93f 1. 00} 1. 00 
94 0. 65) 0. 64] 0. 69) O. 69] 0. 74) 0. 747 0. 79) 0. 79] 0. 85) 0. 85I 0. 91} O. 9OF 0. 97) 0. 97 
96 0. 63) 0. 637 0. 68) O. 67] 0. 73] 0. 72] 0. 78) 0. 77] 0. 83] 0. 82] 0. 88} 0. 88 0. 94) 0. 93 
98 0. 62) 0. 62] 0. 67) 0. 66] 0. 71) 0. 70] 0. 76) 0. 75} 0. 81} 0. SOF O. 86) 0. 85f 0. 91) 0. 90 
100 0. 61) 0. 60} 0. 65) 0. 64] 0. 70; 0. 69] 0. 74| 0. 73] 0. 79) 0. 78] 0. 84) 0. 837 0. 89} 0. 88 
102 0. 60) 0. 59} 0. 64) 0. 63] 0. 68) 0. 67] 0. 73) O. 71} 0. 77) 0. 76f 0. 82) O. 8OF 0. 87) 0. 85 
104 0. 60| 0. 58} 0. 63) 0. 61] 0. 67| 0. 65] 0. 72| 0. 69} 0. 76) 0. 74] 0. 80} O. 73] 0. 85} 0. 82 
106 0. 59) 0. 57] 0. 63) 0. 60] 0. 66) O. 64] 0. 70] 0. 68] 0. 74) 0. 72] 0. 79) 0. 76 0. 83} 0. 80 
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154 0. 65! 0. 281 0. 67) 0. 29] 0. 68) 0. 30] 0. 70) 0. 31} 0. 72) 0. 32] 0. 74) 0. 32] 0. 76} 0. 33 
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158 0. 67) 0. 251 0. 69} 0. 26] 0. 71] 0. 27] 0. 73} 0. 27] 0. 74) 0. 28] 0. 76} 0. 28] 0. 78} 0. 29 
160 0. 69) 0. 24] 0. 71) 0. 24] 0. 73} 0. 25] 0. 74) 0. 25] 0. 76] 0. 26] 0. 77| 0. 26] 0. 79) 0. 27 
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TABLE 7 


Distance of an Object by Two Bearings 


at ee Difference between the course and first bearing. 
se atone 
“hee, | 10° 112° 
120 5. 41) 4. 69 
122 4. 52) 3. 83] 5. 34) 4. 53 
124 3. 88) 3. 22] 4. 46) 3. 70] 5. 26) 4. 
126 3. 41} 2. 76] 3. 83) 3. 10] 4. 39) 3. 5. 18, 4. 19) 
128 3. 04) 2. 40} 3. 36| 2. 65] 3. 78) 2. 4, 32) 3. 41] 5. 08) 4. 01 
130 2. 75| 2. 10] 3. 00} 2. 30] 3. 31) 2. 3. 72| 2. 85) 4. 25] 3. 25] 4. 99} 3. 82 
132 2.51) 1. 86] 2. 71) 2. Ol} 2. 96) 2. 3. 26) 2. 42] 3. 65} 2. 71] 4. 17) 3.10] 4. 88] 3. 63 
134 2. 31| 1. 66) 2. 48) 1. 78} 2. 67) 1. 2. 91) 2. OOF 3. 20} 2. 30] 3. 58! 2. 57] 4. 08) 2. 93 
136 2.14) 1. 49] 2. 28) 1. 58] 2. 44) 1. 2. 63) 1. 83} 2. 86} 1. 98} 3. 14) 2. 18] 3.51) 2. 44 
138 | 2. 00) 1. 347 2. 12) 1. 42] 2. 25) 1. 2. 40| 1. 61} 2. 58) 1. 73] 2. 80} 1. 88} 3. 08] 2. 06 
1. 88) 1. 21-1. 97) 1. 27] 2. 08) 1. 2.21) 1. 420 °2)°36) 1) 521) 2.53) 163") 74) 1976 
Lee LOSI. Shi 1. 241495) A: 2. 05} 1. 26) 2.17) 1. 34] 2. 31! 1. 42] 2. 48) 1. 53 
1. 68} 0: 99F 1. 75) 1. 03] 1. 838) 1. LOS TSI P22) OL PS She 25 PS 125182) OG) s1e33 
1. 60} 0. 89} 1. 66) 0. 93] 1. 72) 0. 1. 80) 1. Olf 1. 88} 1. O5} 1. 98} 1. 10} 2. 08) 1. 17 
1. 53} 0. 81} 1. 58) 0. 84] 1. 63) 0. 1. 70} 0. 90] 1. 77| 0. 94) 1. 84] 0. 98F 1. 93) 1. 03 
1. 46] 0. 731-1. 51] 0. 75] 1. 55) 0. 1. 61) 0. 80} 1. 67; 0. 83} 1. 73] 0. 87] 1. 81! 0. 90 
1. 40) 0. 66] 1. 44) 0. 68} 1. 48) 0. 1. 53) 0. 727 1. 58} 0. 74] 1. 63) 0. 77] 1. 70) 0. 80 
1. 35; 0. 59} 1. 39) O. 61] 1. 42) 0. 1. 46] 0. 64] 1. 50; 0. 66} 1. 55} O. 68} 1. 60) 0. 70 
1. 31) 0. 53} 1. 33) 0. 54] 1. 37) 0. 56] 1. 40! 0. 57] 1. 43) 0. 58] 1. 47] 0. BO} 1. 52! 0. 62 
1. 26; 0. 47] 1. 29) 0. 48] 1. 32) 0. 1. 34; 0. 50] 1. 37) 0. 51} 1. 41) 0. 53] 1. 44) 0. 54 
1. 23) 0. 42] 1. 25) 0. 43] 1. 27] 0. 1. 29] 0. 44] 1. 32) 0. 45] 1. 35] 0. 46] 1. 38] 0. 47 
124° 126° 134° 136° 


4. 3. 

3. 2.77 4. 66) 3. 23 

3. 2. 29] 3. 89} 2. 60} 4. 

3. 1. 93} 3. 34) 2. 15] 3. 4, 2. 

2. 1. 65f 2. 94) 1. 81f 3. 3. 68) 2. 27] 4. 28) 2. 63 

2. 1. 42] 2. 62) 1. 54} 2. 3. 17| 1. 86) 3.57) 2. 10} 4. 14) 2. 43 

2. 1. 24] 2. 37| 1. 32] 2. 2. 78) 1. 55f 3. 07; 1. 72] 3. 46) 1. 93] 4. 00) 2. 24 

2. 1. O8] 2. 16) 1. 14] 2. 2. 48) 1. 31} 2. 70) 1. 43) 2.97) 1. 58) 3. 34) 1. 77 

1 0. 957 1. 99} 0. 99F 2. 2. 24) 1. 12] 2. 40) 1. 20] 2. 61) 1. 30) 2. 87) 1. 44 

Lip 0. 83} 1. 85) 0. 87] 1. 2. 04) 0. 96] 2. 17) 1, 02] 2. 33) 1. OOF 2. 52) 1.18 

ile 0. 73] 1. 72) 0. 76] 1. 1. 88} 0. 83] 1. 98) 0. 87] 2. 10} 0. 92] 2. 25) 0. 99 

i. 0. 64) 1. 62) 0. 66} 1. 1. 75| 0. 71] 1. 83) 0. 74] 1. 92) 0. 78] 2. 03) 0. 83 

if 0. 56} 1. 53) 0. 577 1. 1. 63; 0. 61] 1. 70) 0. 64) 1. 77) 0. 66f 1. 85) 0. 69 

if. 0. 48] 1. 45) 0. 49} 1. 1. 53) 0. 52] 1. 58) 0. 54] 1. 64! 0. 56] 1. 71) 0. 58 
148° 150° 


1. 14 
0. 87] 2. 88 
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TABLE 8 
Distance of the Horizon 
: A i s ti Height Nautical Statute 
Nee : oe he Spee oe ee feet miles miles 
‘ 40 35. 1 40. 4 
] fs me i es ate & 360 35. 4 40. 8 
: ao ae 130 130 | 15.0 980 35. 8 41, 2 
4 a eG 135 13.3 | 15.3 1, 000 36. 2 41. 6 
4 2.3 2.6 135 ; 15.3 1 oon ed Be 
5 26 2.9 140 13. 5 a 0) 7.9 | _ 47 
6 2.8 3.2 145 13. 8 15.9 ee pis cote 
7 3.0 3.5 150 14.0 ; é 47. 5 
8 3.2 3.7 160 14.5 16.7 1, 400 42.8 49. 3 
eee ee eee eee 
10 E 
47. 2 54. 3 
11 3.8 4.4 190 15. 8 nae ae rhe eae 
ie ay ri ai toi 19.1 1, 900 49. 9 57.4 
i 4.3 4.9 220 17.0 19.5 2, 000 51.2 58. 9 
15 4. 4 5 230 1743 20. 0 2 100 52. 4 60. 
16 4.6 5.3 240 17.7 20. 4 2, 200 53. 7 618 
17 4.7 5. 4 250 18. 1 20. 8 2, 300 54. 9 63. 2 
18 4.9 5. 6 260 18. 4 21.2 ‘ 
21.6 2. 500 57. 2 65. 8 
30 ay 26 340 18.1 22. 0 2, 600 58.3 67. 2 
ae 4 
a [et| ee me a Re bee | an eee 
a ae Le 310 20.1 | 23.2 2 900 61. 6 70. 9 
si og ae 320 20. 5 23. 6 3, 000 62. 7 72.1 
a: 5.7 6. 6 330 20.8 | 23.9 3, 100 63. 7 ee 
; 6.7 340 21.1 24.3 3, 200 64. 7 é 
ay 23 6. 8 350 21.4 24. 6 3, 300 65. 7 75.7 
7.0 360 21.7 25. 0 3, 400 66. 7 76. 8 
a oo 67.7 77.9 
29 6.2 m1 370 22. 0 25.3 3, 500 67.7 7.9 
30 6.3 (ee EE 22. 3 a £50) a) ee 
6.4 7.3 390 22. 6 26. , 
a 6.5 7.5 400 22. 9 26. 3 3, 800 70. 5 81. 2 
33 6. 6 7.6 410 23. 2 26. 7 3, 900 71.4 82. 2 
34 6.7 eG 420 23. 4 27. 0 4, 000 72. 4 83.3 
35 6. 8 7.8 430 23. 7 27.3 4, 100 : 
36 6. 9 7.9 440 24.0 27.6 4, 200 74.1 85.4 
37 7.0 8. 0 450 24.3 27.9 4, 300 5. 0 86. 4 
38 7.1 8. 1 460 24.5 28.2 | 4, 400 75. 9 87. 4 
39 ae 8.2 470 24.8 28. 6 4, 500 76. 88. 3 
40 7.2 8.3 480 25.1 28. 9 Bl ae ake 
41 73 8.4 490 25.3 29. 2 70 j 
42 ae 8.5 500 25. 6 29. 4 4, 800 79.3 91.2 
43 7.5 8.6 520 26. 1 30. 0 4, 900 80. 1 92. 2 
44 7.6 8.7 540 26. 6 30. 6 5, 000 80. 9 1931 
45 elk 8. 8 560 27.1 ae E2008 = mea 
460° 78 8.9 580 27. 6 31. , 000 : . 
47 7.8 9.0 600 28. 0 32.3 8, 000 102. 3 117. 8 
48 7.9 9.1 620 28. 5 32. 8 9, 000 108. 5 12 9 
49 8.0 9.2 640 28. 9 BS} 10, 000 114. 4 131) 
50 8.1 9.3 660 29. 4 33.8 || 15, 000 140. 1 161.3 
Rs 8.5 9.8 680 29. 8 34. 3 20, 000 161. 8 186. 3 
60 8.9 10. 2 700 30. 3 34. 8 25, 000 180. 9 208. 2 
65 9.2 10. 6 720 30. 7 35.3 36, 000 198. 1 228. 1 
70 9.6 11.0 740 31.1 35. 8 35, 000 214. 0 246. 4 
75 9.9 ifs 760 31.5 36. 3 40, 000 228. 8 263. 4 
80 10. 2 11.8 780 31.9 36. 8 45, 000 242 72704 
85 10. 5 12.1 800 32. 4 3773 50, 000 255. 8 294. 5 
90 10.9 12.5 820 32. 8 37.7 60, 000 280. 2 322. 6 
95 11.2 12.8 840 S509 38. 2 70, 000 302. 7 348, 4 
100 11. 4 13. 2 860 33. 5 38. 6 80, 000 323. 6 372. 5 
105 i, 7 13.5 880 33. 9 39. 1 90, 000 343. 2 395. 1 
110 12. 0 13. 8 900 34. 3 39. 5 100, 000 361. 8 416.5 
115 12.3 14. 1 920 34. 7 39. 9 200, 000 511.6 589. 0 
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TABLE 9 


Distance by Vertical Angle 


Difference in feet between height of object and height of eye of observer 
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TABLE 9 


Distance by Vertical Angle 


Difference in feet between height of object and height of eye of observer 


hes — Angle 
J: e 
‘a 200 250 300 350 400 600 800 1,000 1,200 1,400 1,600 1,800 
bait 5 . F ; ; i i Mil Mil Miles | Miles | Miles mS 3d 
0 10 8. 36 0. 95 {1 44 12.83 1415 18.87 29.96 26. 61 29. 95 33. 04/35. 93/38. 65) O 10 
0 11 7 99 9. 44/10. 88/12. 24/13. 51/18. 17/22. 20/25. 81/29. 12/32. 18/35. 05)37. 76) 0 11 
Gute 7 47) 8 96110. 3611. 69,12. 95/17. 50/21. 47/25. 05/28. 32/31. 36/34. 21/36. 90} 0 2 
0 13 7 08! 8. 52] 9. 88l11. 17/12. 41/16. 87/20. 78/24. 31/27. 55)30. 56/33 an 5 4 3 
0 14 6. 72| 8 11] 9. 43/10. 69/11. 90/16. 26/20. 12/23. 60/26. 80/29 he ones ee 
0 15 6. 39) 7. 74) 9. 02/10. 25/11. 41/15. 69/19. 48/22. 91/26. 08/29. 03 
0 20 5.11] 6. 25| 7.35] 8 41! 9. 43/13. 26/16. 72/19. 91/22. 88/25. 67/28. are S 0 
0 25 4. 23) 5. 20| 6. 15! 7. 07| 7. 98/11. 39/14. 53/17. 47/20. 23/22. 85/25 ae ie io 
0 30 3 59| 4. 44| 5. 27] 6. 08] 6. 87| 9. 92/12. 78/15. 48/18. 04/20. 48/22. 8 ee! 
0 35 3. 11| 3. 86] 4. 60] 5. 32| 6.02) 8. 77/11. 37/13. 84/16, 22/18 ae oe a = 
: 07] 4. 72] 5. 36) 7. 88/10. 21/12. 49/14. 69/16. 81/18. 
5 i Sue ae ne 4 23) 4.81] 7. 06] 9. 25/11. 35/13. 39/15. 37|17. 30/19. 17] 0 45 
0 50 2 22] 2. 76| 3.30! 3. 841 4. 36] 6. 43] 8 44/10. 40/12. 30/14. 14/15. 95/17. 71) 390 50 
0 55 2. 03| 2. 52| 3. 02) 3. 51/ 3. 99) 5. 90} 7. 77] 9. 58/11. 35/13. 09/14. 78/16. 44) 0 55 
1 00 1. 86] 2. 32) 2.77) 3. 23) 3. 67| 5. 44) 7. 18) 8 87/10. 53/12. 15/13. 75)15. 31 1 00 
110 | 1.60! 2.00) 2. 39] 2. 78| 3. 17| 4 71] 6. 23] 7. 72) 9. 19/10. 63/12. 05)13. 45 1 10 
1620 1. 40| 1. 75| 2.10) 2. 44/ 2. 79) 4. 15) 5. 50] 6. 82) 8 14) 9. 43/10. 71/11. 97] 1 20 
1 30 1. 25} 1. 56] 1. 87] 2. 18] 2. 48] 3. 71] 4. 91] 6 11] 7. 29] 8 46) 9.62/10. 77] 1 30 
1 40 1. 12] 1. 41] 1. 68] 1. 96] 2. 25] 3. 35] 4. 45] 5. 52) 6. 60) 7. 66) 8. 73) 9. 78] 1 40 
1 50 1. 03} 1. 28) 1. 53} 1. 79| 2.04] 3.04| 4. 05] 5. 05) 6.02) 7. 01) 7. 98| 8.95] 1 50 
200 | 0. 95| 1.17] 1. 41| 1. 64) 1. 89] 2. 80] 3. 72] 4 64) 5. 55] 6. 44| 7. 35) 8 25] 2 00 
2 15 0. 81] 1. 04] 1. 25] 1. 46] 1. 66] 2. 49) 3. 32] 4. 14) 4.95] 5. 77/ 6. 56) 7. 367 2 15 
2 30 0. 75| 0. 94) 1. 13] 1. 32| 1. 50] 2. 25] 2. 99] 3. 73] 4.47] 5. 20] 5.93] 6 66] 2 30 
2 45 0. 68| 0. 86] 1. 03] 1. 19] 1. 37] 2. 05} 2. 72) 3. 40) 4.07) 4. 74) 5.41) 6.07] 2 45 
3 00 0. 63| 0. 78| 0. 94] 1. 10] 1. 25] 1. 88) 2. 50} 3.12) 3.74) 4 35) 4.97] 5.58] 3 00 
3 20 0. 56| 0. 71] 0. 85! 0. 99] 1. 12] 1. 69} 2 35) 2. 81] 3. 37] 3. 92) 4.48] 5.03] 3 20 
3 40 0. 51] 0. 64) 0. 77] 0. 90] 1. 02) 1. 54) 2.04) 2. 56; 3. 06] 3.57} 4.08) 4.58] 3 40 
4 00 0. 47| 0. 59) 0. 70) 0. 82| 0. 94] 1. 41] 1. 88] 2. 35) 2.81) 3. 27] 3.74, 4.21], 4 00 
4 20 0. 43] 0. 54| 0. 65] 0. 76] 0. 87] 1. 30] 1. 73) 2.17] 2. 59] 3.02) 3. 46) 3.838} 4 20 
4 40 0. 40! 0. 50] 0. 60] 0. 70] 0. 81/ 1. 21] 1. 61] 2.01) 2. 41] 2.81] 3.21] 3.61] 4 40 
5 00 0. 38| 0. 47| 0. 57] 0. 66] 0. 75] 1. 13] 1. 50) 1. 88] 2. 25) 2. 62) 3.00) 3.37] 5 00 
5 20 0. 35| 0. 44) 0. 53] 0. 61] 0. 71] 1.05] 1. 41] 1. 76) 2.11) 2.46] 2.81) 3.161 5 20 
5 40 0. 33| 0. 42) 0. 50] 0. 58] 0. 66] 0. 99] 1. 32) 1. 65) 1. 98) 2. 32| 2.65) 2.97] 5 40 
6 00 0. 31] 0. 39] 0. 47| 0. 55] 0. 62) 0. 94) 1. 25] 1. 56] 1. 88] 2.19] 2.50) 2.81] 6 00 
6.20 0. 29| 0. 37| 0. 45) 0. 52} 0. 59) 0. 89) 1. 19] 1. 48] 1.78] 2.07] 2. 37| 2. 66] 6 20 
6 40 0. 28] 0. 35! 0. 42] 0. 49] 0. 56) 0. 85] 1. 13] 1. 41! 4. 69] 1. 97| 2. 25) 2.53) 6 40 
7 00 0. 26] 0. 33) 0. 40) 0. 47] 0. 53/ 0. 80} 1.07] 1. 34] 1. 61] 1.87] 2.14) 2, 41 7 00 
7 20 0. 26] 0. 32) 0. 38] 0. 44] 0. 51] 0. 76] 1. 02) 1. 28) 1. 53] 1. 78] 2.04) 2.30) 7 20 
7 40 0. 24] 0. 31] 0. 37] 0. 43] 0. 49] 0. 73) 0. 97] 1. 22) 1. 47] 1.71] 1.95] 2.19] 7 40 
8 00 0. 23 0. 29) 0. 35) 0. 41] 0. 46] 0. 70] 0.94] 1.17] 1. 41] 1. 64) 1.87| 2.10] 8 00 
8 20 0. 22] 0. 28) 0. 34] 0. 39] 0. 45] 0. 67| 0. 90} 1. 12) 1. 35) 1. 57/ 1. 80) 2.021 8 20 
8 40 0. 22] 0. 27] 0. 32] 0. 38] 0. 43] 0. 64) 0. 86) 1. 08] 1. 30] 1. 51] 1. 73] 1.94] 8 40 
9 00 0. 21] 0. 26] 0. 31] 0. 36) 0. 41] 0. 62) O. 83/ 1. 04| 1. 24] 1. 46] 1. 66] 1.871 9 00 
9 30 0. 20) 0. 24] 0. 29] 0. 35] 0. 39] 0. 59] O. 78] 0. 98] 1. 18] 1.37] 1.57] 1.771 9 30 
10 00 0. 19] 0. 24) 0. 28] 0. 33] 0. 37) 0. 56] 0. 75] 0. 93] 1. 12) 1. 30] 1. 49] 1. 63] 10 00 
10 30 0. 17| 0. 22) 0. 26] 0. 31] 0. 35] 0. 53] 0. 71! 0. 89! 1. O6| 1. 24] 1. 42/ 1. Go} 10 30 
11 00 0. 17] 0. 21| 0. 25] 0. 30) 0. 34/ 0. 51] 0. 67] 0. 85} 1.01) 1.19! 1. 35] 1.531 11 00 
11 30 0. 16] 0. 20) 0. 24 0. 28] 0. 32) 0. 48) 0. 65! 0. 81) 0. 97] 1.13] 1. 29] 1. 46] 11 30 
12 00 0. 16] 0. 19] 0. 23] 0. 27) 0. 31] 0. 47| 0. 61) 0. 77] 0. 92) 1.08] 1. 24] 1. 391 12 00 
12 30 | 0. 14| 0. 19] 0. 23|_0. 26| 0. 30] 0. 44) 0. 59) 0. 74| 0. 89] 1.04! 1.19) 1. 33] 12 30 
13 00 0. 14) 0. 18] 0. 22) 0. 25) 0. 28] 0. 42) 0.57) 0. 71| 0. 85] 0. 99) 1. 14] 1. 28] 13 00 
13 30 0. 14] 0. 18] 0. 20) 0. 24] 0. 27) 0. 41] 0. 55] 0. 68] 0. 82) 0. 96! 1.09] 1. 23] 13 30 
14 00 0. 13] 0. 16) 0. 20] 0. 23] 0. 26] 0. 40) 0. 53] 0. 66) 0. 79] 0. 92) 1.05] 1.19] 14 00 
14 30 0. 13) 0. 16} 0. 19} 0. 22) 0. 25) 0. 38) 0. 50] 0. 63] 0. 76) 0. 88! 1. 02) 1.15] 14 30 
15 00 | 0. 12) 0. 15] 0. 19) _0. 22) 0. 24] 0. 37| 0. 49] 0. 61) 0. 73) 0. 85) 0. 98] 1. 10] 15 00 
16 00 0. 11; 0. 14) 0. 17] 0. 20) 0. 22) 0. 34 0. 45] 0. 57| 0. 69] 0. 80] 0. 92! 1.031 16 00 
17 00 0. 10) 0. 14) 0. 16) 0. 19) 0. 21] 0. 32) 0. 42) 0. 53) 0. 65] 0. 75) 0. 86] 0.97] 17 00 
18 00 0. 13) 0. 16) 0. 17) 0. 20} 0. 30) 0. 40| 0. 50) 0. 61 0. 70] 0. 81| 0. 91] 18 00 
19 00 0. 13) 0. 14; 0. 17} 0. 18] 0. 28) 0. 38] 0. 48] 0. 57] 0. 67| 0. 76) 0. 851 19 00 
20 00 0. 12} 0. 13} 0. 16; 0. 18] 0. 27] 0. 36] 0. 45] 0. 54! 0. 63) 0. 72) 0. 81f 20 00 
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TABLE 9 


Distance by Vertical Angle 


Difference in feet between height of object and height of eye of observer 


2,000 | 2,200 | 2,400 | 2,600 | 2,800 | 3,000 | 3,200 


Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles 
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TABLE 9 


Distance by Vertical Angle 


Difference in feet between height of object and height of eye of observer 


5,600 | 5,800 
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TABLE 9 


Distance by Vertical Angle 


Difference in feet between height of object and height of eye of observer 


Angle = ——— —- Angle 
6,800 7,000 7,500 8,000 | 8,500 9,000 | 9,500 | 10,000 | 10,500 | 11,000 | 11,500 | 12,000 
So gs Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles eed 
0 10 84. 3! 85. 7) 89. 0) 92. 3) 95. 5) 98. 5|101. 5/104. 4/107. 3/110. 1/112. 8/115. 4 0 10 
Ot 83. 3) 84. 6] 88.0) 91. 3) 94. 4) 97. 5/100. 5/103. 4/106. 2/109. 0/111. 7/114. 4 0 11 
0 12 82. 2} 83. 6} 87. 0) 90. 2) 98. 4) 96. 5) 99. 4/102. 4/105. 2/108. 0/110. 7/113. 3 0 12 
0 13 81. 2) 82. 6) 86. 0} 89. 2} 92. 4) 95. 4] 98. 4/101. 3/104. 2/106. 9/109. 6/112. 3 0 13 
0 14 80. 3} 81. 6} 85. 0) 88. 2) 91. 4) 94. 4) 97. 4/100. 3/103. 1/105. 9/108. 6/111. 2 0 14 
Old 79. 3) 80. 7| 84. 0) 87. 2) 90. 4| 93. 4) 96. 4] 99. 3/102. 1/104. 9/107. 6/110. 2 ONS 
0 20 74. 6| 76. 0) 79. 3) 82. 5) 85. 6) 88. 6) 91. 5) 94. 4) 97. 2/100. 0/102. 6/105. 3 0 20 
0 25 70. 3| 71. 6) 74. 9] 78. 0] 81. 1] 84. 1) 87. 0) 89. 8) 92. 6] 95. 3) 98. 0/100. 6 0 25 
0 30 66. 3| 67. 6) 70. 8| 73. 9) 76. 9) 79. 9) 82. 7/ 85. 5} 88. 2} 90. 9} 93. 5) 96.1 0 30 
0 35 62. 6| 63. 9} 67. 0} 70. 0} 73. 0} 75. 9| 78. 7) 81. 5) 84. 2} 86. 8] 89. 4) 91.9 0 35 
0 40 59. 2} 60. 4| 63. 5) 66. 5) 69. 4) 72. 2) 75. 0} 77. 7] 80. 3) 82. 9] 85. 5) 88. 0 0 40 
0 45 56. 0} 57. 2} 60. 2} 63. 1) 66. 0} 68. 7| 71. 5| 74. 1] 76. 7| 79. 3) 81. 8] 84.2 0 45 
0 50 53. 1} 54. 3) 57. 2) 60. 0} 62. 8) 65. 5) 68. 2) 70. 8] 73. 3] 75. 8! 78. 3] 80. 7 0 50 
0 55 50. 4) 51. 6) 54. 4) 57. 2) 59. 9} 62. 5) 65. 1] 67. 7| 70. 2} 72. 6) 75. 0} 77. 4 0 55 
1 00 47. 9| 49. 0} 51. 8) 54. 5) 57. 1] 59. 7| 62. 3] 64. 7] 67. 2] 69. 6] 72. 0] 74.3 1 00 
ge 43. 5| 44. 6} 47. 2| 49. 7} 52. 2) 54. 7) 57. 1) 59. 5] 61. 8] 64. 1] 66. 3] 68. 6 LO 
1-20 39. 7| 40. 7| 43. 2} 45. 6} 48. 0} 50. 3) 52. 6) 54. 8) 57. 0) 59. 2] 61. 4] 63.5 1 20 
1 30 36. 5| 37. 4) 39. 7| 42. 0) 44. 2) 46. 4] 48. 6) 50. 8) 52. 9] 55. 0] 57. 0} 59.0 1 30 
1 40 33. 7} 34. 6} 36. 7| 38. 9} 41. 0) 43. 1) 45. 1) 47. 2) 49. 2) 51. 2) 53. 1) 55.1 1 40 
L730 31. 2} 32. 0} 34. 1} 36. 1) 38. 1} 40. 1) 42:1) 44. 0) 45. 9) 47. 8] 49. 7) 51.5 1 50 
2 00 29. 1} 29. 9} 31. 8} 33. 7| 35. 6) 37. 5| 39. 3} 41. 2) 43. 0) 44. 8) 46. 6] 48. 3 2 00 
walo 26. 3} 27. 0} 28. 8) 30. 6) 32. 3) 34. 1) 35. 8] 37. 5) 39. 2} 40. 9} 42. 5) 44. 2 2 15 
2 30 24. 0} 24. 7) 26. 3) 28. 0) 29. 6} 31. 2) 32. 8] 34. 4) 35. 9] 37. 5) 39.1] 40.6 2 30 
2 45 PVA AN Apso OL GA DS Pile SHE A) OAS. 7A eat OA SULA SRY OH BV . Sxeeailll Bye Gt 2 45 
3 00 20. 4) 21. 0) 22. 4| 23. 8| 25. 2| 26. 6] 28. 0) 29. 4) 30. 8| 32. 1} 33. 5| 34.83 3 00 
3 20 18. 5| 19. 0} 20. 3) 21. 6} 22. 9) 24. 2) 25. 5) 26. 7) 28. 0) 29. 3] 30. 5} 31.8 3 20 
3 40 1629) 04724) 1827) 198i 215 062222354 -2425)-25.-7|-26.,9| 2285.0) 29.2 3 40 
4 00 P52 G) 160 Veal Seine Onl) 20) 416 21 olh 22, 6) 2nd 24, ol 2osoler a 4 00 
4 20 14. 4| 14. 8} 15. 9} 16. 9} 17. 9} 19. 0) 20. 0} 21. 0) 22. 0} 23. 0] 24. 0} 25.0 4 20 
4 40 13. 4) 13.8) 14. 8} 15. 8} 16. 7| 17. 7) 18. 6) 19. 6) 20.5) 21. 5) 22. 4) 23. 4 4 40 
5 00 1276) 1259) T3H8) 14.7) 5.06) 16; 5) he. 41 18: 3) 1952) 20.1) 21, 0) 21. 9 5 00 
5 20 11. 8) 1251) 13. 0) 13. 9) 14. 7) 15. 5) 16.4) 17. 2) 18, 1) 18.9) 19. 8)°20. 6 5 20 
5 40 tA PS lS) Li eS Oe ay 7) PSO 16. 3) 7a 79) ES: Gig on 5 40 
6 00 10.5) LOPS M146) 12, 3) 131) 2138! 9) 14.16) 15: 4) 16. 1) 16.9) 17. 6\e 18. 4 6 00 
6 20 LOPOE Ons) PISO Hes etss 2 1309) 14.6) 15.53 |F 1670) 16a Fie lied 6 20 
6 40 OT5| 2998) TOMA Ty MLSS 2h olf 13: 217 13s 9) TANG 15.215, ON 6.16 6 40 
7 00 9.0; 9. 3) 10. 0} 10. 6 11. 3) 11. 9) 12. 6} 13. 2) 13. 9).14. 5) 15. 2) 15. 8 7 00 
a 20 8. 6} 8. 9) -9: 5} 10. 1) 10. 8 11. 4) 12. 0) 12. 6) 13.3) 13. 9) 14. 5) 15.1 7 20 
7 40 SiS See BOLL Os eLOsol LOL Ol) MISE 12 1 2 a7 13.45) ds, 9 Pl4 25) 7 40 
8 00 CO Sa Sad © Oval On OeLO! 41) TF OF 16 T2212) U3 S/F 1389 8 00 
8 20 (AG fa SilE Sele S49) aco Ole OL Ol LONG 01s I Se oso Tho: Simisa3 8 20 
8 40 (aol Ono! BSeOl Ee o2OlasOs LO: Ol) LO C2 LOs sie lle g2)e ESS) 26S pales 8 40 
9 00 CaO) eh se Ae OASIS ae Oo EO SOs Si LORS Ri 13) uae Sieh 2or3 9 00 
9 30 Ge 77d Gs ON eB ARS Rl el Oe ai ra IO sil TNO al oni, al Till 9 30 
10 00 Os OND) EO en a4 Ee Ole On 4 ESSE COn Slee Oren LO! LOZ pel leet eeLOsO0 
10 30 GeOPRGN2IP TONG les Lime col ae Osa 4a ts: Si 9.83 ON7 ets ORG Ors 0 
11 00 Faeroe Ol OMS On MERCADO TSnOlp eo. 4) (Sais ano” Zit Olt ele OO 
eSO Ol Ol OPO E OF4 MIOASIE vires Olt SO, Gaol) CAS non Semon I ell SO 
12 00 aol DAA Ones ee 0: 2) tOs Gln Oc OllL esarolh Gs dim Sell, Our] we SeO|aeto-ecae2 O00 
12 30 SO Oa le eoeole on OuOssin GO, Gin mis Oll ein! (feS! Call) eS. 5leeScone LaoO 
13 00 AES MSR Maas a oowimeOn Olle: Gs 4196S 7 ee LI 725) 7.18!) BSI F825 13700 
13 30 ANGI C48), cool lee On Oe ase Os Lie HGs ONO! Sis AZ col de Ole S21 be loasO 
14 00 ASS PANG ee 4e. Olan 54S OnOlme D9) 165 2) sO. Ol On 9) 72h Olondec ol 1400 
14 30 AVS CANA AGS me Slit Ossie: ail WO Ol J6r Sil Cadi wiOl ate o ane. Ol 14630 
15 00 AD) See RANG ATO On cl Os Ol RO Set OF Li O44! Oud wee Olea col le Lo.O0 
16 00 39 AO ANS RANG 47 OF ono) 15s 4 5s 7) 680) (653) 676/996,9] 7 1600 
17 00 Seas S| a4. Ole 4.3 4568 42.885. Liston 4 O26) 7579) Gr 2G. oy 17 00 
18 00 BASS es ete Lime ee ie ee Sibeo. Lie) OFS KONG!) won Sl emOnd © 1800 
19 00 S42) ON sono 3-8) 441) 42-3) 4.5) 4. 8 50) 312) 45. 5)65..7] 19.00 
20 00 3 ell oe Se lee oe Ole Sa S| waded) €4s Sie4. ol | 427" fo20) 25, 2115. 4] | 20/00 
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Ee 
TABLE 10 = 
Direction and Speed of True Wind in Units of Ship’s Speed 
Difference between the heading and apparent wind direction 
Apparent AGE 
wind speed 


Apparent 
wind speed 


SSONOM A POWNN[ Pepe EEE oSoSoS|oSSSS 
CHNOMPwWlONNErSOSSSS|oCSSSS|SSS9N|S999- 
OMNIS UpPwWloNNEriSSoDSS|SSSSS|\SSSSS|S9S°Or 
CHONOUPwWIONNEPIPOSSO|SDSSS|ISS9OOS|/S9990r 


CHONSUAWWONNEHPHOSS|SOOSSS|ISSSSS|SSSO- 
OKONOUPW|WNNE PPP olSSSoS|SoSSS|SSSooH 


CODNOOT A PR OWNN/ PEE Epler oOOSSS/SOS99 
CODTCOCOCWOMOUDOSOONAMN PWN OC]OONOHO PWN © 


— 
— 


50° 60° TOE 80° 90° 
0. 0 180 1. 00 | 180 1.00 | 180 1.00 | 180 1. 00 | 180 1. 00 0.0 
Onn 175 0.94 | 175 0.95 | 174 0.97 | 174 0.99 | 174 1. 00 OGL 
0. 2 170 0. 88 | 169 0. 92 | 169 0.95 | 168 0.99 | 169 1. 02 0. 2 
0. 3 164 0. 84 | 163 0. 89 | 163 0. 94 | 163 0.99 | 163 1. 04 0. 3 
0. 4 158 0. 80 | 157 0. 87 | 156 0. 94 | 157 1.01 | 158 1. 08 0. 4 
0.5 151 0. 78 | 150 0. 87 | 150 0.95 | 152 104 1153 il 122 0. 5 
0. 6 143 0.77 | 143 0. 87 | 145 0.97 | 147 1.07 | 149 ih ke 0. 6 
0. 7 136 Oia elon 0. 89 | 139 1.01 | 142 1.12 | 145 1. 22 0. 7 
0.8 128 0.78 | 131 0. 92 | 134 1.05 | 138 1.17 | 141 1. 28 0.8 
0. 9 121 0. 81 | 125 0.95 | 129 1.09 } 134 1, 22 | 138 135 0. 9 
1.0 115 0. 85 | 120 1.00 | 125 1.15 | 130 1. 29 | 135 1. 41 1.0 
Neal 109 0. 89 | 115 TOS 121 Pal || 1r/ i, BR. || Tew 1. 49 ily 1 
1.2 104 0.95 | 111 NEUE TF alae 1, 27 | 124 1. 42 | 130 1. 56 ih 
lk 99 Ole eLOg Te tess |) ae! 1. 34 | 121 1. 50 | 128 1. 64 ile. 83 
Be SS 95 1.08 | 104 ik, Bay | | Te 1.42 | 119 1. 57 | 126 i (7 1.4 
Betas 92 1. 15 | 101 L. 32) 1) 109 1.49 |] 117 1.65 | 124 1. 80 1S 
ik @ 89 th, PS 98 1. 40 | 107 ie if |) he "7/83 | | The 1. 89 1.6 
1.7 86 ial 96 1. 48 | 105 ISGouieles 1. 82 | 120 1. 97 ils 
1.8 84 1. 39 94 1. 56 | 103 i, (73. |) Lan 1.90 | 119 2. 06 1.8 
1.9 81 ih 2k 92 1. 65 | 101 1. 82 | 110 1.99 | 118 24, 1G} 1.9 
2.0 79 1.5 90 1. 73 } 100 1.91 | 108 4 (Oe | | als 2a24 2.0 
255, ie 200 83 2°18 94 2. 35 | 103 2.5304 112 2. 69 25 
3. 0 68 2. 48 79 2565 89 2. 82 99 2.99 | 108 3016 3.0 
3. 5 65 2. 96 76 3. 12 87 3. 29 96 3.47 | 106 3. 64 3. 5 
2-01 | 63 3. 44 74 a5 Gil 84 3. 78 94 3.95 | 104 Ant? 4.0 
4.5 61 3. 93 Woe) “4,09 83 4. 26 93 4.44 | 103 4. 61 4.5 
ONO 60 4, 42 71 4. 58 81 4.75 92 4.93 | 101 5. 10 5.0 
6. 0 58 i AN 69 Gs el 79 5. 74 90 5. 91 99 6. 08 6.0 
7.0 57 6. 40 68 6. 56 78 (3, 88 6. 90 98 7. 07 7.0 
8.0 56 7. 40 67 Ce DD || 76 They C22 87 7. 89 97 8. 06 8.0 
9. 0 Ns 8. 39 66 | 8.54 76 8. 71 86 8. 88 96 9. 06 9. 0 
10. 0 55 | 9. 39 65 9. 54 76 9. 70 86 9. 88 96 | 10. O1 10. 0 
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TABLE 10 
Direction and Speed of True Wind in Units of Ship’s Speed 


Apparent Difference between the heading and apparent wind direction Apparent 
wind speed 100° 110° 120° 130° wind speed 


1. 00 | 180 1. 00 | 180 180 1. 00 | 180 1. 00 
1. 00 | 174 1.02 | 175 1.05 | 176 
1. 02 | 169 1.05 | 170 EU) | les 
1. 04 | 164 1. 09 | 166 1.18 | 169 
1. 08 | 160 1, 14 | 162 1. 25 | 166 


1.12 | 156 1. 19 | 158 1. 32 | 164 
1.17 | 152 1, 25 | 155 1. 40 | 162 
1. 22 | 148 1.32 | 152 1.48 | 160 
1. 28 | 145 1. 38 | 149 1. 56 } 158 
1. 35 | 143 1. 46 | 147 1.65 | 156 


1. 41 | 140 1.53 | 145 1.73 | 155 
1.49 | 138 1. 61 | 143 1. 82 | 154 
1. 56 | 136 1.69 | 141 1.91 | 153 
1. 64 | 134 1.77 | 140 2. 00 | 152 
1. 72 | 132 1. 86 | 138 2.09 | 151 


1. 80 | 130 1.94 | 137 2.18 | 150 
1.89 | 129 2.03 | 136 2. 27 | 149 
1.97 | 128 2.12 | 135 2. 36 | 148 
2. 06 | 127 2.21 | 134 2.46 | 147 
2.15 | 125 2.30 | 133 2.55 | 147 


2. 24 | 124 2. 39 | 132 2.65 | 146 
2. 69 | 120 2.85 | 128 3.12 | 144 
SLOOP ELL 7, 3. 32 | 126 3. 61 | 142 
3. 64 | 115 3. 80 | 124 4,09 | 140 
4.12 | 113 4. 29 | 122 4.58 | 139 


4.61 7] 112 4.78 | 121 5. O7 | 138 
5. 10 | 111 5. 27 | 120 5. 57 | 138 
6. 08 | 109 6. 25 | 118 6. 56 | 137 
7. O7 | 108 7. 24 | 117 7.55 | 136 
8. 06 | 107 8. 23 | 116 8. 54 | 135 
9. 06 | 106 9. 23 | 116 9. 54 | 135 
10. 01 | 106 | 10. 22 jf 115 10. 54 | 134 


1 70° 1 


SOWDN POP) POON N) rrr rrr OOD OS S/S SSS 
SOSSOSSOHSMOMOOWMIAE A RwWNHOlOMNIMA|RWNYHO 


1S GOK?) SUS ES SOOO ROI OININ BOT SS a EO a a 


SOON BOP RWWNN HE eerie OD OS OS SSS 
= 


SOC COCOCMOWMOWNS! OWA EWN OC] OWNMOPWNH © 


— 
> 
(=) 

° 


1. 00 | 180 1. 00 } 180 
1.08 | 177 1.10 | 180 
IE AGS 1 ah 7e55 1. 20 | 180 
124 SE 173 1. 30 | 180 
ibe | Ivey 1. 40 | 180 
1. 42 | 170 1.50 | 180 
1.51 | 169 1, 60 180 
1. 60 | 168 1. 69 | 180 
1. 69 | 167 1.79 | 180 
1.79 | 166 1. 89 | 180 
1. 88 | 165 1.99 | 180 
1.97 | 164 2.09 | 180 
2.07 | 164 2.19 | 180 
2.16 | 163 2. 29 | 180 
2.26 | 162 2. 39 | 180 


2. 36 | 162 2.49 | 180 
2.45 | 161 2.59 | 180 
2.55 | 161 2. 69 | 180 
2.65 | 161 2.79 | 180 
2. 74 | 160 2. 89 | 180 


2. 84 | 160 2.99 | 180 
3. 33 | 158 3. 49 | 180 
3. 82 | 157 3. 99 | 180 
4.31 | 157 4.49 | 180 
4. 81 | 156 4.99 | 180 


5. 31 | 155 5. 49 | 180 
5. 80 | 155 5. 99 | 180 
6. 80 | 154 6. 99 | 180 
7.79 | 154 7.99 | 180 
8. 79 | 153 8. 99 | 180 
9.79 | 153 9.99 | 180 
10. 78 | 153 10. 98 | 180 


SO ION 5 ECS RN ate a eee OO OSS 
SSSOSSOHSOUMNSMSCHONAMTARWNHOOMNAMARWNHO 


SOONOAA PS RWWNINNNNNINNNN | Ee ee ete 


SO DNS Ov COUR BR OO CS) NNN 
| 


= 
eo 


SO SU OS SCO NIN Se Rope re a a OOS OO Ciao S 
SSSSSCONMSOUNSUNSOWNIMRS AM PWN O]OMNHE|RWNOHO 


—_ 
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All barometers. 


TABLE 11 


Correction of Barometer Reading for Height Above Sea Level 


All values positive. 


Outside temperature in degrees Fahrenheit 


Height Height 
in feet in feet 
—20°;—10°| 0° 10° | 20° | 30° | 40° | 50° | 60° | 70° | 80° | 90° | 100° 
Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches Inches 

& 0. 01 |0. 01 |0. 01 |0. 01 0. 01 |0. 01 |0. 01 |0. 01 |0. 01 /0. 01 0. O1 |0. O1 |0. O1 5 
10 0. 01 |0. 01 |/0. 01 |0. 01 |0. 01 J0. 01 |0. 01 |0. 01 |0. 01 JO. 01 |0. 01 |0. 01 |0. O1 10 
15 0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |U. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 15 
20 0. 03 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 |0. 02 20 
25 0. 03 |0. 03 /0. 03 /0. 03 /0. 03 /0. 03 |0. 03 |0. 03 |0. 03 0. 03 |0. 03 |0. 03 |0. 03 25 
30 0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 03 |0. 03 |0. 03 |0. 03 |0. 03 0. 03 |0. 03 |0. 03 30 
35 0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 35 
40 0. 05 10.05 |0. 05 |0. 05 |0. 05 |0. 95 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 |0. 04 40 
45 0. 06 |0. 06 |0. 05 10. 05 |0. 05 |0. 05 |0. 05 |0. 05 |0. 05 |0. 05 |0. 05 |0. 05 |0. 05 45 
50 0. 06 |0. 06 |0. 06 |0. 06 |0. 06 |0. 06 |0. 06 '0. 06 |0. 05 |0. 05 |0. 05 |0. 05 |0. 05 50 
55 0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 06 |0. 06 \0. 06 |0. 06 |0. 06 |0. 06 |0. 06 |0. 06 |0. 06 55 
60 0. 08 |0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 06 |0. 06 |0. 06 |0. 06 j0. 06 60 
65 0. 08 |0. 08 |0. 08 |0. 08 |0. 08 |0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 07 j\0. 07 65 
70 0. 09 |0. 09 /0. 09 |0. 08 /0. 08 |0. 08 |0. 08 |0. 08 |0. 08 |0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 07 |0. 07 70 
15 0. 10 |0. 09 |0. 09 |0. 09 |0. 09 |0. 09 |0. 08 |0. 08 |0. 08 |0. 08 |0. 08 |0. 08 |0. 08 we 
80 0.10 |0. 10 |0. 10 |0. 10 |0. 09 |0. 09 |0. 09 |0. 09 |0. O09 |0. 08 |0. O08 |0. 08 |0. 08 80 
85 0.11 |0. 11 |0. 10 |0. 10 |0. 10 |0. 10 |0. 10 |0. 09 |0. 09 |0. 09 |0. 09 0. 09 |0. 09 85 
90 0.11 |0. 11 |0. 11 |0. 11 |0. 11 |0. 10 |0. 10 |0. 10 |0. 10 |0. 10 |0. 09 |0. 09 |0. 09 90 
95 O. AZ O212) |O8 12,105 LE 10; 2 0) ta 0 117 10. LON 0510 5 O02 10s) 01075) 0F LOR Oso 95 

100 0. 135\05 12) 10812) 10512 10) 1240: TE jO) LEO] EPS OL t OsE | OFtOn 0) LOR OSLO 100 
105 0.18 |0. 18 |0. 13 }0: 13 |0. 12 |0. 12 )0. 12 |0. 12 |0. 11 |0. 11 |0. 11 0; TY \0. 11 105 
110 O;14>\05 14 |OF 13" OF 13) 0. 13) |OF 13 10; 12505825 0.512 O12 OME OF Ue | Onset 110 
115 0.15 |0. 14 |0. 14 |0. 14 |0. 13 |0. 18 |0. 13 |0. 13 |0. 12 |0. 12 |0. 12 |0. 12 j0. 12 115 
120 0. 15 |0. 15 |0. 15 j0. 14 |0. 14 |0. 14 /0. 13 |0. 18 10. 13 |0. 13 10. 12 |0. 12 |0. 12 120 
125 0. 16 |0. 16 |0. 15 |0. 15 |0. 15 |0. 14 |0. 14 |0. 14 |0. 13 |0. 13 |0. 13 |0. 13 |0. 12 125 


TABLE 12 


Correction of Barometer Reading for Gravity 


Mercurial barometers only. 


_ Se 


Latitude Correction Latitude Correction Latitude Correction Latitude Correction 
e Inches 2 Inches 2 Inches C 
0 —0. 08 25 —0. 05 50 +0. 01 75 {0.07 
5 —0. 08 30 —0. 04 55 +0. 03 80 +0. 07 
10 —0. 08 35 —0. 03 60 +0. 04 85 +0. 08 
15 —0. 07 40 —0. 02 65 +0. 05 90 +0. 08 
20 —0. 06 45 0. 00 70 +0. 06 
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TABLE 13 


Correction of Barometer Reading for Temperature 
Mercurial barometers only. 


Height of barometer in inches 


Temp. 

2i6 28. 0 28. 5 29. 0 29. 5 30. 0 30, 5 31.0 i 

Inches Inches Inches Inches Inches Inches Inches Inches 2 
0.12 | +0. 12 0.13 | +0.18 | +0. 13 OS 0.14 | +0. 14 — 20 
0. 12 OFL2 0. 12 0. 12 0. 18 0. 13 Ons 0. 13 18 
0. di Ona 0. 12 OQ. 12 0. 12 (Os 2 0212 0. 13 16 
0. 11 0. 11 OPT 0. 11 0. 11 0. 12 0. 12 0. 12 14 
0. 10 0. 10 Ost OF Ome 0. 11 0. 11 0. 11 12 
+0.10 | +0.10 | +0.10 | +0.10 | +010 | +0. 11 |-£0. 11 |_+0. 11 —10 
0. 09 0. 09 0. 10 0. 10 0. 10 0. 10 0. 10 0. 10 8 
0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 0. 10 0. 10 6 
0. 08 0. 08 0. 08 0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 4 
0. 08 0. 08 0. 08 0. 08 0. 08 0. 08 0. 09 0. 09 —2 
+0.07 | +0.07 | +0.07 | +0.08 | +0. 08 | +0.08 | +008 | +0. 08 0 
0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 0. 08 +2 
0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 4 
0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 6 
0.05 | 0. 05 0. 05 0. 05 0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 8 
+0. 05 | +0.05 | +0.05 | +0.05 | +0.05 | +0.05 | +0.05 | +0. 05 +10 
0. 04 | 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 05 0. 05 0. 05 12 
0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 14 
0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 0. 04 16 
0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 18 
+0.02 |} +0.02 | +0.02 | +0.02 | +0.02 | +0. 02 | +0.02 | +0. 02 +20 
0..02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 22 
0. 01 0. 01 0. 01 0. O1 0. 01 0. 01 0. 01 0. O1 24 
+0.01 } +0.01 | +0.01 | +0.01 | +0.01 | +0.01 | +0.01 | +0. 01 26 
0. 0C 0. 00 0. 00 0. 00 0. 00 0. 00 0. 00 0. 00 28 
6.00] = 0500] —0.00.|' 0.00) 0.200 |90.007|" 0:00 | 10, 00 1 7-280 
—0.01 | —0.01 | —0.01 | —0.01 | —0.01 | —0.01 | —0.01 | —0.01 32 
0. 01 0. 01 0. 01 0. O01 0. O01 0. 01 0. 01 0. 02 34 
0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 36 
0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 02 0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 38 
—0.03 | —0.03 | —0.03 | —0.03 | —0.03 | —0.03 | —0.03 | —0.03] +40 
0. 03 0. 03 0. 03 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 42 
0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 44 
0. 04 0. 04 0. 04 0. 05 0. 05 0. 05 0. 05 0. 05 46 
0. 05 0. 05 0. 05 0. 05 0. 05 0. 05 0. 05 0. 05 48 
—0.05 | —0.05 | —0.06 | —0.06 | —0.06 | —0.06 | —0.06 | —0.06] +50 
0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 0. 06 0. 07 52 
0. 06 0. 06 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07. 0. 07 0. 07 54 
0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 0. 07 0. 08 0. 08 56 
0. 07 0. 07 0. 08 0. 08 0. 08 0. 08 0. 08 0. 08 58 
+60 —0. 08 | —0.08 | —0.08 | —0.08 | —0.08 | —0.09 | —0.09 | —0.09] +60 
62 0. 08 0. 08 0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 62 
64 0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 0. 09 0. 10 0. 10 0. 10 64 
66 0. 09 0. 09 0. 10 0. 10 0. 10 0. 10 0. 10 0. 10 66 
68 0. 10 0. 10 0. 10 0. 10 (Oe aka 0. 11 0. 11 0. 11 68 
+70 —0.10 | —0.10| —0.11 | —0.11 | —0.11 | —0.11 | —0.11 | —0.12 7 +70 
72 O. I 0. 11 0. 11 0. 11 0. 12 0; 12 0. 12 0. 12 72 
74 OQ) it 0. 11 0, 12 0, 12 0. 12 O12 0. 13 0. 13 74 
76 0. 12 OFZ 0. 12 0, 12 0. 13 0. 13 0. 13 0. 13 76 
78 O12 0. 12 0. 13 0. 13 0. 13 0. 13 0. 14 0. 14 78 
+80 —0.13 | —0.13 | —0.13 | —0.13 | —0.14 | —0.14 ; —0.14 ] —0O. 14 +80 
82 0. 13 0. 14 0. 14 0. 14 0. 14 0. 14 0. 15 0. 15 82 
84 0. 14 0. 14 0. 14 OFS 0. 15 0. 15 0. 15 0. 16 84 
86 0. 14 0. 15 ORS 0. 15 0. 15 0. 16 0. 16 0. 16 86 
88 0. 15 0. 15 0. 15 0. 16 0. 16 0. 16 0. 16 OF Lz 88 
+90 —0.15 | —0.16 | —0.16 |} —0.16 |} —0.16 | —0.17 | —0.17 | —0.17 +90 
92 0. 16 0. 16 0. 16 0. 17 0. 17 0.17 0. 17 0. 18 92 
94 0. 16 0. 17 (0), ee 0. 17 0.17 0. 18 0. 18 0. 18 94 
96 0. 17 0. 17 0. 17 0. 18 0. 18 0. 18 0. 19 0. 19 96 
98 ORs 0. 18 0. 18 0. 18 0. 18 0. 19 0. 19 0. 19 98 
100 0. 18 0. /18 0. 18 0. 19 0. 19 0. 19 0. 20 0. 20 100 
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Millibars 


Inches 


Millimeters 


Millibars 


TABLE 14 


Conversion Table for Millibars, Inches of Mercury, and Millimeters of Mercury 


Inches 


Millimeters 


Millibars 


Millimeters 


1020 
1021 
1022 
1023 
1024 


1025 
1026 
1027 
1028 
1029 


1030 
1031 
1032 
1033 
1034 


1035 
1036 
1037 
1038 
1039 


1040 
1041 
1042 
1043 
1044 


1045 
1046 
1047 
1048 


WO > CO FH WO] OP CO HE WD OD] OO WD DD OO] HE WD | WD OO HW DORM WH WH WWI HWHWH|WAKHWI DWH WOH DRE WHW RH WOHOH 


09 > 00 HW! > 00 HW OD] CO WD OD OD] HW OD CO DD DD CE |] OD CO F&O STI] OO WD OD OO] FE WD DD DH | CD CO WD DCO WMD) OR WOO! WOH 


= 09 OOH WD OOH WO] 00 HW DD OO] HE WD CO | WD CO HE OD] DO WD] CO HE WD OO} HED WO | WD WD FW DD CO WD COP WD OO DOCH 


TABLE 15 
Conversion Tables for Thermometer Scales 


F= Fahrenheit, C= Celsius (centigrade), K= Kelvin 
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F C ace F C K F C 
—20 |—28.9 | 244.3 | +40 | +4.4 | 277.6 .0 AG: AON |b 8 6? 
19 | 283] 244.8] 41/ 5.0] 2782 2 he: 7.9 |) 22.2 
18| 27.8] 245.4] 42] 5.6| 278.7 4 Ey Gat iP) ei: 3 
17:4 § 27. 24.2489} 49) 6.1 | 279.3 6 $2 ans 8d iy 2 
16 | 26.7/ 2465 || 44] 6.7] 279.8 8 1D 205 |b 99:2 
—15 |—26.1 | 247.0 || +45 | +7.2 | 280.4 0 3 S07 |f=318,2 
14] 25.6/| 247.6] 46] 7.8 | 280.9 BO) a2 Se) peers 
13 |) 25.0|2482) 47 83 | 281.5 4 <0 2,0, es =h6.2 
12] 24.4] 248.7|| 48] 89] 282.0 4 1D May |S 6 0 
11} 23.9] 249.311 49] 9.4 | 282.6 32 2 65) uae? 
—10 |—23.3 | 249.8 || +50 |+10.0 | 283.2 0 2 868 Weloe 
9 | 22.8] 2504 || 51 | 10.6 | 283.7 8 Ly Gait Pe sl292 
$ }122-9 1 250:97 52) - 11, 1.| 284.3 6 a2 LIGOME a Pee 
WP ell 2hie 5 i283") 111. 7212284.8 ne L2; 13H7 i, | Or? 
6| 21.1 | 2520] 54] 12.2 | 285.4 2 i 15.5 9.2 
—5 |—20.6 | 252.6 || +55 |+12. 8 | 285.9 -0 o lms |) see 
4| 20.0 | 253.2 56 | 13.3 | 286.5 9 8 £2 19.1 se 
S |) 1924-1253. 7). 57) 13..9)| 287.0 8 6 Aw 20.9 6.2 
2| 18.9] 254.3) 58] 14.4 | 287.6 7 4 2 22.7 eo 
—1]} 183 | 254.8 ]| 59] 15.0] 288.2 6 2 2 24. 5 AS 
0 |—17. 8 | 255.4 || +60 +15. 6 | 288.7 || —5 0 1p qo65S |p pone 
ee ic|) 17. 2} 285.9 61| 16.1 | 289.3 4 8 Lo 281 22 
2| 16.7 | 256.5 62 | 16.7 | 289.8 3 6 LD 29. 9 152 
S44 16.8) 257.0] — 68 |e 17. 2\29088 2 4 #2 Bit. a 002 
4| 15.6 | 257.6 || 64] 17.8] 290.9 || —1 ao 1D 33.5 | +0.8 
+5 |—15.0 | 258 2 || +65 |+18.3 | 291.5 0 0 2 e553i 8) Abies 
6| 144/ 2587] 66] 189] 292.0 || +1 oe 2 37. 1 2.8 
7| 13.9] 259.3]| 67] 19.4 | 292.6 2 6 2 38. 9 3.8 
SP 13.3 1} 250,810 685) -20:07/4293.2 3 .' 2 40.7 4.8 
9} 12.8 | 260.4 || 69] 20.6 | 293.7 4 me AG 42.5 5. 8 
+10 |—12.2 | 260.9 || +70 [421.1 | 294.3 5 -0 2 +44.3 | +6.8 
te) 11.34 260.5 Tis 2187s 10294.58 6 8 42 46. 1 7.8 
12)! 11-115 262..0 Wile 7271 2262 298.74 7 6 42 47. 9 8. 8 
13 | 10.6] 262.6 || 73] 22.8 | 295.9 8 4 > 49.7 9.8 
14| 10.0] 263.2 74| 23.3 | 296.5 9 52 Le 515 |, aos 
+15 | —9.4 | 263.7 || +75 |+23.9 | 297.0 0 2 +53,3 | +11.8 
16| 8&9] 264.3 76 | 24.4 | 297.6 Es ee BR ih es 
17| 83] 264.8] 77] 25.0] 298.2 6 2 56.9| 13.8 
18 | 7.811 -265:4 |A: 78 | 25.6 | 298:7 4 a2 58.7] 14.8 
19)) 87. DUEIGS DO ike 791 26.1 1:99.38 2 Ae 60.5 | 15.8 
+20 | —6.7 | 266.5 || +80 |+26.7 | 299.8 0 oy. +623 | +16. 8 
211% 26 1 E26RI0 Ho) Stl 12722: (800.14 a 32 64r lee. 8 
22-18 WS. 6826716 | & 82h 12728-|\'300.19 6 19 65.9| 188 
23| 5.0] 268.2 83 | 28.3 | 301.5 4 1D CAT | 19:8 
24 10 4 25 268.7 ill 849). 28:9) |0802,°0 og Ae 69.5 | 20.8 
+25 | —3.9 | 269.3 || +85 |+29.4 | 302.6 09 /9293.2 <a, ee EPPALG 
26| 3.3] 269.8] 86] 30.0] 303.2 8 oP Tau lf ies 
OF 8 B2: 85-2704 87 | 30.6 | 303.7 6 9 749 4 23.8 
28°12 £2. 2Hi27009 a0 B8i [BHAI 1180448 4 42 7607. |b | 2428 
567 (bea. 7 b27125 lee SONN 8187 (304.8 2 2 78.5 | 25.8 
+30 | —1.1 | 272.0 | +90 |+32. 2 | 305.4 0 2 +80.3 | +268 
31| 0.6 | 272.6] 91] 32.8] 305.9 8 12 S200 2708 
32 |) #0. O1l827a02 Ile 0201) U 3303) 1806.05 6 2 83.9 | 28.8 
33: 1-0. CHE27Sc7 |l\\ee 932) 3329) (630700 4 2 85.7 | 29.8 
34 |] ea: 1 |k274K8 94 | 34.4 | 307.6 2 IB S705. 138008 
+35 | 41.7 | 274.8 || +95 |+35.0 | 308 2 0 2 +89.3 | +31.8 
B61 |) 22. 2ain2 75d 96 | 35.6 | 308.7 vs 2, OI ft 648228 
37. | £2. Sijeceouo lem OTH! 136015 \630918 6 2 929 |) 83.8 
38| 3.3] 2765] 98] 36.7 | 309.8 4 12 94.7} 34.8 
30: || 83. 98/527 710 |e 09,18 37; 20). 31084 M2 12 96.5 | 35.8 
+40 | +4.4 | 277.6 +100 |+37. 8 | 310.9 0 22 +98.3 | +36.8 
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TABLE 16 
Relative Humidity 


Difference between dry-bulb and wet-bulb temperatures 


Dry-bulb 
temp. 
F 


3° 4° 5° ( 7? Wh Bes OS 10° RS 


% % % % % Ye || Yor \\ VE % 
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TABLE 16 


Relative Humidity 


Dry-bulb bar ee ta aes dry-bulb and wet-bulb temperatures Dryibulh 
: lh 1c ee 7 temp. 
Le oie tea EE? 1S? | 19" | 20° yD) 92? | 288) Ba ese 86% 07> | Re ‘4 
% % % % % % % % % % % % % % rp 
2 +46 
t 1 48 
10 5 +50 
14 9 + 52 
17 12 7 3 54 
20 16 11 7 2 56 
23 19 14 10 6 2 58 
26 21 ili 13 9 5 1 +60 
28 24 20 16 12 8 4 1 62 
30 26 22 19 15 11 8 4 64 
32 29 25 21 17 14 10 7 4 66 
34 31 27 23 20 16 13 | 10 u 3 68 
Sr BS al) Serle 2ah 10.1 -26)) feel O60 08 +70 
38 34 31 28 24 21 US) 159) 2 9 6 3 72 
40 36 33 30 26 23 20 | 17 | 14} 11 8 6 3 74 
41 38 35 31 28 25 22 | 19 | 16 | 14] 11 8 5 3 76 
43 39 36 33 30 27 24 | 21} 18 | 16 | 13 | 10 8 9) 78 
Aa. 44 -| 238.) 85 (4320). 29° |--26 | 23 (20 | 18-1515 .|-4ss| L0e|) Sie eRO 
45 42 39 36 33 30 Pay \erAsy i) P74 |) PAYA alef | ase als Mh i) 82 
46 43 40 38 35 32 PAN wiPAf || PHEN Pal | AI aie aes I oA 84 
48 45 42 39 36 33 31 | 28 | 26 | 23 | 21 |) 18) 16] 14 86 
49 46 43 40 37 39 SAR OOMIEZHalecoulecoe e2On el Salo 88 
50 47 44 41 39 36 34 | 31 | 29 | 26) 24 |) 227) 19) || Le =-90 
51 48 45 42 40 37 S35) || a4 || GLO) |) 2483 | 4s) |) 8} | Pale 92 
51 49 46 44 41 39 36 | 34 |] 31 | 29 | 27 | 25 | 23 | 20 94 
52 50 47 45 42 40 37 | 35 | 33 | 30 | 28 | 26 | 24 | 22 96 
53 51 48 45 43 41 38 | 36 | 34 | 32 | 29 | 27 | 25 | 23 98 
54 ol 49 46 44 42 39 | 37 | 35 | 33 | 31 | 29 | 27 | 25 {+100 
Dry-bulb Difference between dry-bulb and wet-bulb temperatures Dry-bulb 
temp. 7 ; tee 
: DO mca shone o2oleooc al o4 onl eooo | OOu ts (colts oun so) st 40ce kal a Fae 
* % % % % % 7% % Sa Ge. |e | Yo || Ye Mee |) i 
+78 3 +78 
+80 Bt 8 +80 
82 7 5 3 1 82 
84 10 ‘ 5 3 1 84 
86 11 9 7 5 3 1 86 
88 13 al ) 7 5 3 1 88 
+90 15 13 Bt 9 il 5 3 1 +90 
92 17 15 13 Wal 9 @ 5 3 1 92 
94 18 16 14 12 11 9 iC 5) 3 2 94 
96 20 18 16 14 12 10 9 uf 5 4 2 96 
98 21 19 17 16 14 12 10 9 7 5 4 2 1 98 
+100 23 21 19 17 15 14 12 1-10 9 7 5 4 2 1 {+100 
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TABLE 17 
Dew Point 
Difference between dry-bulb and wet-bulb temperatures 
Dry-bulb a 
MBP eye, etl got) “ger 52) PPge. begs. ae | "oe |) To? nae Loe ae 
— 20 
18 —52 
16 45 
14 39 
12 34 
—10 —29 
8 25| —75 
6 22 50 
4 18 39 
—2 15 32 
0 =—12) —26 
+2 9 21; —49 
4 6 16 35 
6 3 2 27 
8 —1 9 20; —50 V Ks 
+10 Sd) ty) Shy) at 
12 5| —2 10 24 
14 Gy spl 6 17 
16 10 4) —2 ill 
18 12 7 +1 6 
+20 +15) +10) +5) —2 
22 iN 13 8} +2 | 
24 20 16 11 6 
26 22 18 14 10; +4) —4 
28 24 21 17 13 8} +1) —8|/—22 
+30 +27) +24) +20) +16) +11) +6) —1/—12/—31 
32 29 26 23 19 15 WO) sel 4h Gabe 
34 32 29 26 22 18 14 Dl Sed) 74) 2) 
36 34 31 28 25 22 18 13 Z 0} 11;—30 
38 36; 33 31 28 25 21 47|_ 12) +6) —2}| 14)—42 
+40 +38) +35) +33) +30) +27} +24) +20)/+16)/411]| +4) —4/—18/—79 
42 40 38 35 33 30 27 Pei NE) sy) NO) SESi] al 2s} 
44 42 40 37 35 32 29 26) 23) 19) 14 GY) sR) =O 
46 44 42 40 37 35 32 29) 26) 22) 18) 13 7 0 
48 46, 44 42 40 37 35 32; 29) 26) 22) 18) 13) +6 
+50 +48) +46) +44) +42) +40) +37) +35)/+32/429)4 25/4+21/+17)+12 
52 50 48 46 44 42 40 37) 35) 32) 29) 25) 21) 17 
54 52 50 49 47 44 42 ZU) Xl Sis) eP4| OAs} WE) UT 
56 54 53 51 49 47 45 42) 40) 37) 35) 32) 28) 25 
58 56) 55 53 51 49 47 45} 43) 40] 38) 35) 32] 28 
+60 +58) +57) +55) +53) +51) +49) +47/+45)+43/+ 40/+ 38)/+ 35/+ 32 
62 60 59 57 55 541 52 50; 48) 45) 43) 41) 388) 35 
64 62 61) 59 57 56 54 52} 50} 48) 46) 48) 41) 38 
66 64, 63 61 60 58 56 54; 52} 50) 48) 46) 44| 41 
68 67 = 65 63 62 60 58 o7| 55} 53) 51) 49| 46) 44 
+70 +69; +67; +66; +64) +62) +61) +59/4+57/+55|/+53/+51/+ 49/447 
72 71 69 68 66 64 63 61; 59) 58) 56) 54) 52) 50 
74 73 al 70 68 67 65 63; 62) 60) 58} 56} 54) 52 
76 75 73 72 70 69 67 66| 64 62) 61) 59) 57) 55 
78 UA 0S 74 72 a 69 68; 66) 65) 63] 61) 59) 57 
+80 +79) +77) +76) +74) +73) +72 + 70| + 68| + 67|+ 65) + 64| + 62|-+ 60 
82 81 79 78 UU 75 74 C29 Odie OG a64 lm =62 
84 83 81 80 79 77 76 (AW 73) 7A 70), “68i) 16Zi" 65 
86 85 83 82 81 79 78 76| 75) 74 72) 70| 69] 67 
88 87 85 84 83 81 80 (C9 eas © eis cal eZ 
+90 | +89 +87] +86) +85) +84! +82) +81/+79|/+78|+ 76 +75|4-73|+72 
92 91 89 88 87 86 84 83} 82) 80) 79} 77| 76) 74 
94 93 92 90 89 88 86 85} 84) 82) 81] 79| 78) 76 
96 95, 94 92 91 90 88 87| 86) 84) 83, 82) 80] 79 
98 97 96 94 93 92 91 89| 88) 87) 85] 84) 82) 81 
+ 100 +99} +98 +96) +95] +94) +93) +91/+90/+89 +87/+ 86|+85/+ 83 
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eee 
TABLE 17 
Dew Point 


. sears aad dry-bulb and wet-bulb temperatures Dry-bulb 
5 emp. 
15° | 16° | 17° | 18° | 19° | 20° | 21° | 22° | 23° | 24° | 25° | 26° | 27° | ag° , 
+46 —36 + 46 
48 14; —45 48 
+50 —3) —17| —78 +50 
52 4) ——— 21 52 
54 10) +3) —7 —25 54 
56 16 10; +2) —8s —29 56 
58 20 16 10; +2) —10) —34 58 
+60 +25) +20) +15) +9) +1) —11] —39 +60 
62 29 25 20 15 9} +1) —12)/—45 62 
64 32 29 25 20 15 9 0|—13)/—52 64 
66 36 33 29 25 21 1G}, Se 0|—14);—59 66 
68 39 36 33 29 25 21 16, +9 0|— 14)—68 68 
+70 +42) +39) +36) +33) +30) +26) +21/+16) +9 0|—14|—76 +70 
72 45 43 40 37 34 30 26; 22) 16/+10) +1)/—14/—77 72 
74 48 46 43 40 37 34 31} 27; 22) 17| 10) +1/—13/—70 74 
76 51 48 46 44 41 38 35) 31) 27) 23) 17) 11) +2)/—12 76 
78 53 51 49 47 44 41 38} 35) 32) 28) 23) 18) 11) +3 78 
+80 +56} +54 +52) +50) +47) +45) +42/+39/+36/+ 32/4 28/4 24/+19/+12] +80 
82 59} 57 55 53 50 48 45} 43) 40) 37) 33) 29) 25) 20 82 
84 61 59 57 55 53 51 49| 46) 43) 41) 37) 34) 30) 26 84 
86 64 62 60 58 56 54 52|) 492 47) 44 41 38h 9350 Si 86 
88 66 64 63 61 59 57 55} 52) 50) 48) 45) 42) 39) 36 88 
+90 +69) +67) +65 +63) +62) +60) +58/+55/+53/+ 51/+48/+ 46/4 43/4 40] +90 
92 71 69 68 66 64 62 60) 58) 56) 54) 52) 49) 47) 44 92 
94 73 72 70 68 67 65 GS Gl SO 57 oo terol ro Oleg 94 
96 76 74 73 71 69 67 66) 64; 62) 60) 58) 56) 53) 51 96 
98 78 77 75 73 72 70 68} 67; 65) 63) 61) 59) 57) 54 98 
+100 +80) +79) +77| +76) +74) +73) +71/+69/+67|+ 66/+64|+62/+ 60) +57]+ 100 


Difference between dry-bulb and wet-bulb temperatures 


Dry-bulb Dry-bulb 
temp. | temp. 
- 29° | 30° | 31° | 32° | 33° | 34° | 35° | 36°| 37° | 38°} 39° | 40° | 41° | 42° “ 
+76 Ege +76 
78 td) = 53 ME 78 
+80 Aly 240) = 45 +80 
82 13) 325) 8) -=2g9 82 
84 20) 14h 26) —6 =—33 84 
86 7h tl HAS ep) ed 28 86 
88 32) 27) 22) 16, +9\-—2} = 23) 88 
+90 +36} +33) +28 +24! +18] +10 0/—18 +90 
92 20) 237) 34 30) 1 25 19-2 12) +-2l- 14 92 
94 45) 42) 381 35) 31| 26) 20) 13] +4/—10 94 
96 AS AG) m AGI 439) = 36h 32h 27122) 715) 56). —7/— 438 96 
98 5) 49) 47" “44l 40) «37) 331 28) 23) 171 Lol =4|—30 98 
+100 +55} +53) +50] +47) +45) +41] +38/+34/+30/+25/+19]/+11/ 0;—211+100 
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TABLE 18 
Speed Table for Measured Mile 


Sec. 


OOBON OO PWNr © 


(an) 
DDAHAA AAA AH AA AMS 


SPP PP APR PSS SP PPAR RR RO 


ENT UT] HTH UT | TT GT HY TN 


UU UT UU HUTT OU TH SH] GH S| HD 


8. 
8. 
8. ! 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 0£ 
8. 
8. 
8. 
1 
le 
tes 
Oe 
es 
7. 
le 
Uf 
the 
le 
Ue 
le 
ie 
he 
a 
ef. 
te 
Os 
le 
le 
ie 
ie 
a 
he 
Ce 
Ge 
te 
le 
de 
ce 


96 90 90 90 G0 Go| 90 G0 20 90 90] G0 90 90 90 90] 90 90 90 90 £0] © <O $ SO $B] {SD SO {> {O] DO [$9] {] OO {0 $0] |] 10 $0] 9 | {OO} {0 $0 10/10 0 OO 
PADBADBDPAAARAAAAAARAAMA OAS BINNANAN|INNNNA|INANNAINNNNA|NNNNA|NNNNAINNNNN 


DADA DADA HAHA D| DAA HAD AA AAA HAHAH D| DAD HA AHHH D/A AMA S 


SSP EASES EPP PPPS PP RP RR EP PR RR RRR Re 


TAHA TR HNN TY HHH THY HN 
TT TH TTY TY HTT TO TT S| UOT OTN 
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NANNN 


NN OD OD OD 


DROOnTN 


HD © COD 


SANHWIOORDOR 


NANNNINAN OOD 


Speed in knots 


NAAN AN OD | 0D 6D OD 0D OD 


TABLE 19 


Speed, Time, and Distance 


ANAANANINANNN 


ooooo|conrrT 


I~ WDWODRA|ROCOrF 
ANNAN 


IDO OOP [I~ DOD WDIDADOO 


HH HD 19 110 O OOP 


1.5 | 2.0) 2.5] 3.0] 3.5 | 4.0 | 4.5] 5.0 | 5.5 | 6.0 | 6.5 | 7.0 | 7.5 | 8.0 


1.0 


0.5 


tN ae = 


rN OD Hid |cOo r CO OD © 
ol 


utes 


Min- 


TAN OD HID | OD ODO N OD HID|Orn ORO 
SAAR HN 


Speed in knots 


TABLE 19 


Speed, Time, and Distance 


SSSSSOASAAAIAAAAN AN om aslododt tHt[dHadidishs sig SSlSSSSNIKKKKK|SHHHHlHOSSISSISASSSS 


BN OD 1D E+ 0 ON OD 19 100 ON OD19 [Ps OO NOD LD I WOON IODIDE WOIN MD1DE~ WION MINE |WOONMMD/IK WONMOr WOON [MIN OO 


SSSSSSIA AAA AIR ANN AA A 05 09 05 [0d 05 05 ti sti ti ti ti iad fidididid id|SSGSSSISGRKNKIKN KOK KlHHHISS|SAGAAS 


BS SSSSIA AAA AANA INA NOD 09100 09 OD OD HI SH HH HH Hidididnid ng igG@mesd(SSONRKIK KKK |SHDHKHHHIHDAAGS 


BAO HO O|DONHID|SOSOTRAIHOR DOINM HOD|DON HiID/DOHDOTNA|HOR DOINM HOD DONNODIONHOHA|HORDO 


SS SSSOIOR AAAI ANNAN IN AAA 05 109 09 09 09 09 Jos HHH HH Hidididfididin ig S/SOSSSIONRK NE IKK 066 /d OWS 


8.5 | 9.0 | 9.5 | 10.0) 10.5] 11.0] 11.5] 12.0} 12.5] 13.0] 13.5) 14.0] 14.5) 15.0) 15.5) 16.0 


Min- 
utes 
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BAD HOMO OOD HIS OO F100 HOR OO HOO HID | DO AA |HIDD WO [FAA HID |OO TAPIA OO AIN Hin CHIOANHID 


SSSSSOISNAAA AAA ANANAINAN AA [od od od od od lod od Ht Hit st ct tidhdididididpd SG SS S| SCSGECNIN ENN |X 66606 


TN OD SH AD | P= 00 DD © NI OD SH AD | CO Py 00 © N oD 
rm OD OD OD OY) 1 01D of OD sH 


mt > <K AO 
HSH ft tH fi 
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TABLE 19 
Speed, Time, and Distance 


Speed in knots 


sn = Ss = —— = Min- 
16.5) 17.0) 17.5) 18.0) 18.5} 19.0] 19.5} 20.0} 20.5] 21.0] 21.5) 22.0] 22.5] 23.0] 23.5 24.0 an 
Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles |Mi i j 
1 | 0.3] 0.3 03 0.3] 0.3) 0.3] 0.31 0.31 0.31 0.4) 0.4| 0.4, 0-41 0-4) 0g Oat 
2 0. 6} 0. 6} 0. 6} 0. 6} 0. 6) 0. 6} 0. 6] 0. 7] 0. 7] 0. 7] 0. 7] 0. 7] 0. 8! 0.8) 0.8108 2, 
3 OF Si20..8!/ 5019) 0:. 91-029) IO 1 Ol 1 Ole Pe Ole Ole 1s 1 ell aeolian 3 
4 Ligeti UE Uy Theo): Teed ola] ees alas TS eae al heel al a) Sislons haat tle ts: iG | pelenG 4 
5 ee tet ole oy) 16) 1G ea dea le Sit 1a Site Sat Ollie Cleon Ono 5 
6 POE ete das) Le S| 1.8) Ol 250) F200 ONO ONL Or 2 Romo ono tons | mowAlionad 6 
7 Op 2aOie ON 2a 2h 212 2 2S 263i 2eA Oe 4 Oe 5 OG a Gon 7\on Toes Oo 
8 PAP Paes GUS ead ay OD ss AG) PR AlOd Al GIAO) X0)| GOV Seay GX ail) SY GU Bk 8 
9 PAS) PEAS) PAG PS, ¥il| PR OR OD ONES OS all, Bh) SP | SYS ae A Gy Til ey Tal Oi 9 
10 Ate] rd tsipe-a et) Sa seh Ul Sy lneh less Beee dl eh ay Sh Gil Sh val eh ea Be co 3.9} 4.0 10 
Mil S80) Bh al eh )| Gs) Sil SG Sr RS a oe Ol eae) ea ae 11 
12 3. 3} 3. 4| 3.5) 3. 6] 3. 7] 3. 8) 3. 9] 4.0) 4.1) 4.2] 43) 4.41 45) 46] 47) 48 12 
13 3. 6) 3: 7) 3. 8! 3. 9) 4.0) 451) 4 2) 4. 31-44) 4 6) 4 7) 4 8) 4 9) 5.0 5 1S 2 13 
14 3. 8} 4.0) 4. 1) 4. 2) 4. 3] 4.4) 4.6) 4. 7] 4.8) 49) 5.0] 5.1] 5. 2] 5.4! 5. 5] 5.6 14 
15 a, 142 4. 4| 4. 5) 4. 6} 4. 8) 4.9] 5.0} 5. 1) 5. 2] 5. 4) 5.5! 5. 6! 5. 8] 5.9] 60 15 
16 AL Al 425457428) 429) 5. 1) 522) 5; Sl 5: Sl 5. 61" 5. 7195. 9) 6.0116) Li ensl"6; 4 16 
17 AP Aaron 0) eos oral on 4 Ooh Orgs 0: 8 On0|eOwlinGe el 6:4 IkGr oO Ons 17 
18 5. O|- 5: 1) 5. 2) 5-4) 5. 6) 5. 7) 5. 8) 6. OF 6.2! 6:3) 6. 4) 6.6) 6.8) 6 OF 7. Ol 7. 2 18 
19 5. A De Go| EA Eom Ra ea GO, GG ap Ze Ore all 76 Bil Ve AN 9G 19 
20 DSO On cone 6. 0| 6. 2} 6. 3] 6. 5] 6. 7| 6. 8| 7.0) 7. 2) 7.3) 7. 5) 7. 7| 7. 8) 8.0 20 
21 SOOO GaleG si (6.150 OO Os ol de Ollide all ve Ale TaOll Wardle ese OleSee see 21 
22 6:0) 6.-21°6!'4| 6. 6) 608i 7, 0} 7.2 7.3). 7. Sl FZ 7 9S; LS. 2) 8 418) 6) e28 22 
23 6.5) 6 01-047) 6:09) cl F3)| 7.5] Ws al Ce OleSnOl) 8) 21°84 8: 6l 8.8179) OV 98 2 23 
24 6. 6| 6. 8] 7. 0} 7. 2) 7. 4.7. 6] 7. 8) 8. 0) 8. 2} 8 4] 8 6] 8. 8] 9.0] 9.2) 9. 4) 9.6 24 
25 6x9) ie Silo oli. vies Olas. 1 Ss 3\ 8.5) Si Si-O: O79) 2 O14) OF GI) 9.811020 25 
26 7. 2| 7.4! 7. 6| 7. 8| 8. 0} 8. 2} 8. 4] 8. 7] 8. 9) 9.1) 9.3] 9. 5} 9. 8/10. 0/10. 2/10. 4 26 
27 7. 4| 7. 6| 7. 9| 8. 1] 8. 3] 8. 6} 8. 8] 9. O} 9. 2) 9. 4] 9. 7) 9/9/10. 1/10. 4/10. 6/10. 8 27 
28 7. 7| 7. 9| 8. 2} 8. 4) 8. 6] 8.9) 9. 1] 9. 3) 9.6) 9. 8/10. 010. 3/10. 5/10. 7/11. 0/11. 2 28 
29 8. 0} 8. 2) 8 5) 8. 7} 8. 9} 9. 2| 9.4) 9. 7] 9. 9/10. 2/10. 4/10. 6/10. 9}11. 1/11. 4/11. 6 29 
30 8. 2} 8. 5] 8. 8} 9. 0) 9. 2) 9. 5) 9. 8/10. 0/10. 2/10. 5/10. 8/11. 0/11. 2/11. 5/11. 8/12. 0 30 
31 8. 5| 8. 8] 9. 0} 9. 3} 9. 6] 9. 8/10. 1)/10. 3/10. 6)10. 8)11. 1/11. 4/11. 6/11. 9/12. 1/12. 4 Bill 
32 8. 8| 9. 1] 9. 3} 9. 6! 9. 9/10. 1/10. 4/10. 7/10. 9/11. 2/11. 5/11. 7/12. 0/12. 3/12. 5/12. 8 32 
33 9. 1} 9. 4) 9. 6} 9. 9/10. 2/10. 4/10. 7}11. O)11. 3/11. 6/11. 8/12. 1/12. 4/12. 6/12. 9)13. 2 33 
34 9. 4) 9. 6) 9. 9)10. 2)10. 5/10. 8/11. O/11. 3/11. 6/11. 9)12. 2/12. 5/12. 8/13. 0/13. 3/13. 6 34 
35 9. 6] 9. 9/10. 2/10. 5)10. 8/11. 1)/11. 4/11. 7/12. 0/12. 2/12. 5/12. 8/13. 1/13. 4/13. 7/14. 0 35 
36 9. 9}10. 2/10. 5|19. 8/11. 1]/11. 4/11. 7/12. 0/12. 3)12. 6/12. 9/13. 2}13. 5)13. 8]14. 1)14. 4 36 
37 10. 2/}10. 5)10. 8/11. 1)11. 4/11. 7/12. 0/12. 3/12. 6/13. 0/13. 3/13. 6/13. 9/14. 2/14. 5/14. 8 37 
38 10. 4/10, 8/11. 1/11. 4/11. 7/12. 0/12. 4/12. 7/13. 0/13. 3/13. 6/13. 9/14. 2/14. 6/14. 9/15. 2 38 
39 10. 7}11. Oj11. 4/11. 7/12. 0)12. 4/12. 7/13. 0/13. 3/13. 6)14. 0/14. 3)14. 6/15. 0/15. 3}/15. 6 39 
40 11. O11. 3)11. 7/12. 0)12. 3/12. 7/13. 0/13. 3/13. 7/14. 0/14. 3/14. 7/15. 0/15. 3/15. 7/16. 0 40 
4] 11. 3}11. 6/12. 0)/12. 3/12. 6/13. 0/13. 3/13. 7/14. O)14. 4/14. 7/15. 0/15. 4/15. 7/16. 1/16. 4 41 
42 11. 6/11. 9)12. 2/12. 6)13. 0/13. 3]/13. 6/14. 0/14. 4/14. 7/15. 0/15. 4/15. 8/16. 1/16. 4/16. 8 42 
43 11. 8/12. 2/12. 5/12. 9/13. 3/13. 6/14. 0/14. 3/14. 7/15. 0/15. 4/15. 8/16. 1)16. 5|16. 8)17. 2 43 
44 12. 1/12. 5/12. 8/13. 2/13. 6/13. 9/14. 3/14. 7/15. 0/15. 4/15. 8/16. 1/16. 5/16. 9/17. 2)17. 6 44 
45 12. 4/12. 8/13. 1/13. 5]13. 9)14. 2/14. 6/15. 0/15. 4/15. 8/16. 1/16. 5)16. 9/17. 2|17. 6/18. 0 45 
46 12. 6/13. 0/13. 4/13. 8/14. 2/14. 6/15. 0/15. 3}/15. 7/16. 1]16. 5]16. 9/17. 2/17. 6/18. 0/18. 4 46 
47 12. 9/13. 3/13. 7/14. 1/14. 5/14. 9/15. 3/15. 7/16. 1/16. 4/16. 8/17. 2/17. 6/18. 0)18. 4/18. 8 47 
48 13. 2/13. 6/14. 0/14. 4/14. 8/15. 2/15. 6/16. 0/16. 4/16. 8/17. 2)17. 6/18. 0/18. 4/18. 8/19. 2 48 
49 13. 5/13. 9/14. 3/14. 7/15. 1/15. 5/15. 9/16. 3/16. 7/17. 2/17. 6/18. 0/18. 4/18. 8/19. 2/19. 6 49 
50 13. 8/14. 2/14. 6/15. 0/15. 4/15. 8/16. 2/16. 7/17. 1/17. 5/17. 9/18. 3/18. 8/19. 2/19. 6/20. 0 50 
51 14. 0/14. 4/14. 9/15. 3/15. 7/16. 2)16. 6/17. 0/17. 4/17. 8/18. 3/18. 7|19. 1/19. 6/20. 0/20. 4 Sil 
52 14. 3/14. 7/15. 2/15. 6/16. 0/16. 5}16. 9/17. 3/17. 8/18. 2/18. 6/19. 1/19. 5/19. 9/20. 4/20. 8 52 
53 14. 6/15. 0/15. 5/15. 9/16. 3/16. 8/17. 2/17. 7/18. 1]18. 6)19. 0/19. 4/19. 9/20. 3/20. 8/21. 2 53 
54 14. 8/15. 3/15. 8/16. 2/16. 6/17. 1/17. 6]/18. 0/18. 4/18. 9/19. 4/19. 8/20. 2/20. 7)21. 2/21. 6 54 
55 15. 1/15. 6/16. 0/16. 5/17. 0/17. 4/17. 9]18. 3/18. 8/19. 2/19. 7/20. 2/20. 6/21. 1/21. 5/22. 0 55 
56 15. 4/15. 9/16. 3/16. 8/17. 3/17. 7/18. 2)18. 7/19. 1)19. 6/20. 1)20. 5/21. 0)21. 5/21. 9/22. 4 56 
57 15. 7/16. 2/16. 6/17. 1/17. 6/18. 0/18. 5/19. 0)19. 5/20. 0/20. 4/20. 9/21. 4/21. 8/22, 3/22. 8 57 
58 16. 0116. 4/16. 9/17. 4/17. 9/18. 4/18. 8/19. 3/19. 8/20. 3/20. 8/21. 3/21. 8/22, 2/22. 7/23. 2 58 
59 16. 2116. 7/17. 2/17. 7/18. 2)18. 7/19. 2|19. 7/20. 2/20. 6/21. 1/21. 6/22. 1/22. 6/23. 1/23. 6 59 
60 16. 5/17. 0/17. 5/18. 0/18. 5/19. 0/19. 5/20. 0/20. 5/21. 0/21. 5/22. 0/22. 5/23. 023. 5)24. 0 60 
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TABLE 19 


Speed, Time, and Distance 


Speed in knots 


Min- Min- 
utes utes 
24.5) 25.0| 25.5] 26.0] 26.5] 27.0] 27.5] 28.0) 28.5] 29.0) 29.5) 30.0] 30.5] 31.0] 31.5] 32.0 

a4 br! ariel ees mand BN Pate ore aie Miles Ae ie wie rie win? me ; 
1 | 0.4] 0.4] 0.4 0.4| 0. 4/ 0.4! 0.5! 0.5/ 0.5! 0. 5| 0.5] 0. 5] 0. 5] 0.5] 0. 5] 0. 
2 | 0.8) 0.8] 0.8 0.9] 0.9] 0.9] 0.9] 0.9] 1.0) 1.0) 1.0] 1.0 1.0] 1.0] 1.0) 1.1 2 
3°11. 2 1 2l Ll ghd 3) p41 4b 1.4 1 4) ae 4) 1 5) 5) Slo oie 3 
4 ACL 61 7h de 7 de 7) Sl) Le Sled) Si de O) 4. Oh 1, Oh 2 Oe O) remot) eee 4 
5} 2.0124] 122) 2 2-22) 9 323) 2 4) o 42 S208) QU oe eo 5 
6 | 2.4) 2.5] 2.6 26] 2.6 2.7] 2.8 2.8) 282 9/3.0| 3.0| 3.0/3 1132/32 6 
7 12.9] 2.9] 3.0] 3.0] 3.1/3.2] 3.2] 3.31 3.3] 3.41 3.4] 3.5] 3.6] 3.6] 37] 3.7 7 
8 13.3] 3.3] 3.4] 3.5] 3.5] 3.6 3. 713.713.813.913 9140) 44/41/42) 48 8 
9 13.7] 3.8] 3.81 3.9] 4.0] 4.0) 4.1| 4.2) 431 441 4 4 45) 46146] 47/48 9 
10 | 4.1) 4.2] 4.2] 4.3] 4.4] 4.5] 4.6] 4.7] 4.8) 4.8] 4 9] 5.0] 5.11 5.2] 5.2] 5.31 10 
11 [4546 47| 48 4 9| 5.0| 5.0 5. 1| 5.2) 5,31 5.415 5] 5 6/5. 7/5 81 5.9) 11 
12 | 4.9] 5.01 5.1] 5.2] 5.3] 5.4] 5.5] 5.6] 5.71 5.81 5.91 601/611621631 641 12 
13 | 5.3] 5.4] 5.5] 5.6] 5.7] 5.8] 6.0] 6.1] 6.2] 6.3| 6.416566 6.716816.9 13 
14 15.7] 5.8l 6.0] 6.1] 6.2] 6.31 6.4! 6.5! 6.61 6 816.9 7.0 71] 7.2174) 7 44 
15 | 6.1] 6.2| 6.4] 6.5] 6.6] 6.8] 6.9] 7.0] 7.1] 7.2] 7.4] 7.5] 7.6] 7.81 7.9] 8 O| 15 
16 | 6.5| 6. 7| 6.8 6 9| 7. 1| 7. 2| 7.3] 7.5| 7.6] 7.71 7.9] 8 0/8 1/8 3/8 48 5) 16 
17- | 6. 9) -7.-1)-7. 2] 7 41-7. 5B) 76) Z8i 7. 9) 8. 1) S Ol 8 41.8 BIS 6lesishs aiad| © mez 
18 | 7.4] 7.5] 7.6] 7.8] 8.0| 8 1] 8 2] 8 4 8.6] 8 7| 8 8| 9.01 9.21 9.31 9.4, 9,61 18 
19 | 7.8] 7.9] 8 1] 8.2] 8.4 8.6] 8 7] 8.9] 9.0] 9.2] 9.31 9.5] 9. 7/ 9. 8110. 0110.1] 19 
20 | 8.2) 8 3] 8.5] 8 7| 8.8] 9.0] 9.2] 9.3] 9.5] 9. 7] 9. 8/10. 0/10. 2110. 3110. 5/10. 7] 20 
21 | 8 6) 8 8| 8 9| 9. 1| 9.3] 9.4] 9.6] 9. 8110. Oll0, 2/10, 3/10. 5/10. 7/10, 8i11. 0111. | 21 
22 | 9 0] 9.2] 9.4] 9.5] 9.7] 9. 9/10. 1/10. 3/10. 4/10, 6/10. 8/11. O11. 2111. 4/11. 611. 7] 22 
23 | 9. 4] 9. 6] 9. 8/10. 0/10. 2/10. 4/10. 5/10. 7/10. 9111. 1/11. 3/11. 5/11. 7/11. 9112. 1112 3] 23 
24 | 9. 8/10. O10. 2/10. 4/10. 6/10. 8/11. O/11. 2/11. 4/11. 611. 8/12. O12. 2112. 4/12 6112. 3] «24. 
25 10. 2|10. 4/10. 6/10. 8/11. O/11. 2/11. 5/11. 7/11. 9112, 1/12. 3/12. 5/12. 7/12. 9113. 1113. 31 25 
26 10. 6/10. 8|11. O/11. 3]11. 5/11. 7/11. 9|12. 1/12. 4/12, 6112. 8/13. Ol13. 2/13. 4/13. 6113. 9) 26 
27 JA1. O11. 2/11. 5/11. 7/11. 9/12. 2/12. 4/12. 6/12. 8113, 0113. 3113. 5113. 7/14. 0114. 2114. 41 27 
28 Jil. 4/11. 7/11. 9/12. 1/12. 4/12. 6/12. 8/13. 1/13. 3/13, 5/13. 8114. 0114. 2114. 5/14, 7/14. of 28 
29 11. 8/12. 1/12. 3/12. 6/12. 8/13. 0/13. 3/13. 5/13. 8/14, 0114. 3114. 5/14. 7/15. 0115. 2115. 51 29 
30 12. 2/12. 5/12. 8/13. 0]13. 2/13. 5/13. 8/14. 0/14. 2114. 5/14. 8115. 0115. 2115. 5115. sie. Ol 30 
31 |12. 7/12. 9/13. 2/13. 4/13) 7/14, 0/14. 2/14. 5/14. 7/15. 0/15, 2/15. 5l15. Sil. Olle. Bile, s| 31 
32 13. 1/13. 3/13. 6/13. 9/14. 1/14. 4/14. 7/14. 9115. 2115. 5/15. 7/16. 116, 3116. 5116. 8117, 11 32 
33 13. 5]13. 8/14. 0/14. 3/14. 6/14. 8/15. 1/15. 4/15. 7/16. O16. 2116. 5/16. 8117. 0117. 3117. 61 33 
34 13. 9/14. 2/14. 4/14. 7/15. 0115. 3/15. 6/15. 9/16. 2/16. 4/16. 7/17. 0117. 3/17. 6117. 8118. 11 34 
35 J14. 3/14. 6/14. 9/15. 2/15. 5/15. 8/16. 0/16. 3/16. 6/16. 9117. 2/17. 5/17. 8118. 1/18 4118 7] 35 
36 14. 7/15. 0/15. 3/15. 6/15. 9/16. 2/16. 5/16. 8I17. 1/17. 417. 7118. 0118, Bll 
37 15. 1/15. 4/15. 7/16. 0/16. 3/16. 6/17. 0/17. 3/17. 6117, 9118. 2118. 5 ie ARG ie ees ; ~ 
38 15. 5/15. 8/16. 2/16. 5/16. 8/17. 1/17. 4/17. 7/18. 0/18. 4/18. 719. 0119. 3119. 6120. O20. 31 38 
39 15. 9/16. 2/16. 6/16. 9/17. 2/17. 6/17. 9/18. 2118. 5/18. 8/19. 2119. 5/19. 8120. 2120. 520. 81 39 
40 ]16. 3/16. 7/17. 0/17. 3/17. 7/18. 0/18. 3/18. 7/19. 0|19. 3/19. 7/20. 0l20. 3/20. 7/21. olor. al 40 
41 16. 7/17. 1/17. 4/17. 8/18. 1/18. 4/18. 8/19. 1/19. 5119. 820. 2120. 5|20. 8la1 
42 17. 2/17. 5/17. 8/18. 2/18. 6/18. 9/19. 2/19. 620. Ol20. 3/20. 6I21. O21. ie aos ees H iS 
43 ]17. 6/17. 9/18. 3/18. 6/19. 0/19. 4/19. 7/20. 1/20. 4/20. 8/21. 1121. 5/21. 9/22 2/22 gaa. of 43 
44 [18. 0/18. 3/18. 7/19. 1/19. 4/19. 8/20. 2/20. 5|20. 9/21. 3/21. 6/22. 0/22. 4/22 7123 1/03 5] 44 
45 [18. 4/18. 8/19. 1/19. 5/19. 9/20. 2/20. 6/21. 0/21. 4/21. 8/22. 1122. 5/22. 9/23, 2/23 gloa. of 45 
46 ]18. 8/19. 2/19. 6/19. 9/20. 3/20. 7/21. 1/21. 5/21. 8/22, 2/29, 6/23. ol23, 4l2 
47 }19. 2/19. 6/20. 0/20. 4/20. 8/21. 2/21. 5/21. 9l22. 322. 7/23. 1/23\ 5 - Hoye SBE aoe 7 
48 ]19. 6/20. 0/20. 4/20. 8/21. 2/21. 6/22. 0/22. 4/22. gl23. 2/23, 6l24. ol24. 4/24. 8l25 2105 ef 48 
49 20. 0/20. 4/20. 8/21. 2/21. 6/22. 0|22. 5/22. 923, 3/23, 7/24. 1124. 5/24. 9/25. 3lo5. zion 11 49 
a z! 4/20. 8/21. 2/21. 7/22. 1/22. 5/22. 9/23. 3/23. gl24. 2/24. 6/25, 0/25. 4|25. si26. 2l26. 71 50 
. 8/21. 2/21. 7/22. 1/22. 5/23. 0/23. 4/23. 8124, 2/24. 6l25. 1125, 5l2 27, 
52 [21. 2/21. 7/22. 1/22. 5/23. 0/23. 4/23. 8/24. 3/204. 7/25, 1125. 6lac. ae. be abe ae 7 os 
23 [21. 6/22. 1/22, 5/23. 0/23. 4/23. 8/24. 3/24. 7/25, 2125. 6/26. 1/26. 5126. 9/27. 4127 glos a] 53 
54 }22. 0/22. 5/23. 0/23. 4/23. 8/24. 3/24. gl25. 2125. 6l26. 1126. 6127. 0127 glo. 4|28 
Sea eh . 6/27. 0/27. 4/27. glas. alos sf 54 
a SF elas po aloo 824 8/24. 8125. 2125. 7126. 1]26, 627. 0/27. 5|28. 0128 4/28 9/29. 3 55 
. 9/23. 3/23. 8/24. 3/24. 7/25. 2/25. 7/26. 1/26, 6127. 1lo7, 5128, oloa Bloa oloo als 
57 23, 3/23. 8124. 2124. 7|25, 2l25, Gla6. 1126. 6l27. 1/27, 628 O28 Sloe Olas. sox alee 27 
58 Bt {lod blag, Sm: LI22: 8{26: 1/26. 6[27. 127. 6[28, 0/28 5/29. 0|29. 5|80. 0/30. 4130. 9 58 
- 1/24. 6/25. 1/25. 6/26. 1/26. 6/27. 0127. 5/28. 0/28, 5129, ol29. 5/30. O30. 5131. ol37- 
Boies 25. 125. 6): . 5/29. 0/29. 5130. 0!30. 5131. 0131. BI 59 
5)25. 0/25. 5/26. 0126. 5/27. 0/27. 5/28. 0/28. 5/29. 0129. 5/30. 0130. 5131. 0131. 5132. ol 60 
| 
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TABLE 19 


Speed, Time, and Distance 


Speed in knots 
Min- 
utes 
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TABLE 20 


Conversion Table for Nautical and Statute Miles 


1 nautical mile=6,076.11548 . . . feet 1 statute mile=5,280 feet 


Statute miles to nautical miles 


Nautical miles to statute miles 


Nani Statute miles Dee Statute miles |} Statute miles he ah Statute miles ae 

1 1. 151 51 58. 690 1 0. 

2 2. 302 52 59. 841 2 1. 

3 3. 452 53 60. 991 3 2: 

4 4. 603 54 62. 142 4 3. 

5 5. 754 55 63. 293 5 4. 

6 6. 905 56 64. 444 6 5. 

7 8. 055 57 65. 594 7 6. 

8 9. 206 58 66. 745 8 6. 

9 10. 357 59 67. 896 9 ME 

10 11. 508 60 69. 047 10 8. 690 60 

11 12. 659 61 70. 198 11 9. 559 61 

12 13. 809 62 71. 348 12 10. 428 62 

13 14. 960 63 72. 499 13 11. 297 63 

14 16. 111 64 73. 650 14 12. 166 64 

15 17. 262 65 74. 801 15 13. 035 65 

16 18. 412 66 75. 951 16 13. 904 66 

17 19. 563 67 77. 102 17 14. 773 67 

18 20. 714 68 78. 253 18 15. 642 68 

19 21. 865 69 79. 404 19 16. 511 69 

20 23. 016 70 80. 555 20 17. 380 70 

21 24. 166 71 81. 705 21 18. 249 71 

22 25. 317 72 82. 856 22 19.117 72 

23 26. 468 73 84. 007 23 19. 986 73 

24 27. 619 74 85. 158 24 20. 855 74 

25 28. 769 75 86. 308 25 21. 724 75 

26 29. 920 76 87. 459 26 22. 5938 76 

27 31. 071 "ue 88. 610 27 23. 462 77 

28 32. 222 78 89. 761 28 24. 331 78 

29 3a0a76 79 90. 912 29 25. 200 79 

30 34. 523 80 92. 062 30 26. 069 80 
31 35. 674 81 93. 213 31 26. 938 81 
32 36. 825 82 94. 364 32 27. 807 82 
33 37. 976 83 95. 515 33 28. 676 83 
34 39. 127 84 96. 665 34 29. 545 84 
35 40. 277 85 97. 816 35 30. 414 85 
36 41. 428 86 98. 967 36 31. 283 86 
a7 42. 579 87 100. 118 37 32. 152 87 
38 43. 730 88 101. 269 38 33. 021 88 
39 44. 880 89 102. 419 39 33. 890 89 

40 46. 031 90 103. 570 40 34. 759 90 

41 47. 182 91 104. 721 41 35. 628 91 

42 48. 333 92 105. 872 42 36. 497 92 

43 49. 484 93 107. 022 43 37. 366 93 

44 50. 634 94 108. 173 44 38. 235 94 

45 51. 785 95 109. 324 45 39. 104 95 

46 52. 936 96 110. 475 46 39. 973 

47 54. 087 97 111. 626 47 40, 842 a ‘ 
48 55. 237 98 112. 776 48 ate 98 
49 56. 388 99 113. 927 49 42. 580 99 
50 57. 539 100 115. 078 50 43. 449 100 ’ 

a 
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TABLE 21 
Conversion Table for Meters, Feet, and Fathoms 
oo Feet Fath MotetS | weet Path Feet | Meters |] Feet | Meters Fath: Meters Fath Meters 
Ht 3. 28) 0.55)]} 61 | 200. 13) 33. 36 1 0. 30 61} 18. 59 1 1. 83 oak |} alah Gxa} 
2 6.56} 1.09]| 62 | 203. 41) 33. 90 2 0. 61 62} 18. 90 2 3. 66 62 | 1138, 39 
3 9. 84] 1.64]| 63 | 206. 69} 34. 45 3 0. 91 63) 19. 20 3 5. 49 Gon lel lone 1 
+ 13.12} 2.19]] 64 | 209. 97] 35. 00 4 1722 64| 19. 51 4 7. 32|| 64 | 117. 04 
5 | 16.40) 2.73) 65 | 213. 25) 35.54]/ 5 | 1.52] 65] 19.81]| 5 | 9.14] 65 | 118 87 
6 19. 69} 3. 28 66 | 216. 54] 36. 09 6 1. 83 66] 20. 12 6 | 10. 97 66 | 120. 70 
ri 22.97| 3.83]| 67 | 219. 82] 36. 64]] 7 2.13)! 67| 205 42)| 7 |) 12-80) 67 1°1!225 53 
8 26. 25} 4. 37// 68 | 223.10) 37.18] 8 2. 44|| 68] 20. 731) 8 | 14. 63]| 68 | 124. 36 
9 29. 53 4.92)| 69 | 226. 38) 37. 73]] 9 2. 74|| 69] 21. 03]/ 9 | 16. 46)/ 69 | 126. 19 
10 Se. 81) dD. 47| 70 | 229. 66) 38. 28}]} 10 3. 05 70) 21. 34) 10 | 18. 29 70 | 128. 02 
ll 36.09} 6.01]; 71 | 232. 94) 38. 82]] 11 3. 35 CVE ZT G41 eS 20 Ns 71 | 129. 84 
12 39. 37) 6. 56 G2 Ne 2a0n22le3o. ocllele 3. 66 COW PAN, Dis|| 1194 |) OAL, Gis (2 AGL 3167 
13 42.65) 7.11]; 73 | 239: 50] 89. 92]| 13 3. 96 O33) PR PAs! 33 || PBS ee 73 | 133.50 
14 45.93 7.66) 74 | 242. 78) 40. 46] 14 4, 27|| 74) 22. 56] 14 | 25. 60)| 74 | 135. 33 
15 49.21) 8.20) 75 | 246.06) 41.01] 15 4.57||_ 75) 22. 86) 15 | 27. 43) 75 | 137. 16 
16 52. 49) 8. 75)]| 76 | 249. 34] 41. 56]] 16 4. 88|| 76) 23. 16]/ 16 | 29. 26); 76 | 138. 99 
14 50. 77| 9. 30); 77 | 252. 62] 42. 10]} 17 5. 118i) 77) 23. 47) 17 131,09)" 77 | 140! 82 
18 59. 06; 9. 84!) 78 | 255.91) 42. 65]] 18 5. 49|| 78] 23. 77]| 18 | 32. 92)| 78 | 142. 65 
19 62. 34; 10. 39]| 79 | 259. 19) 43. 20}] 19 5. 79|| 79) 24. O8!] 19 | 34. 75]| 79 | 144. 48 
20 65. 62) 10. 94)| 80 | 262. 47] 43. 74]| 20 6.10), 80, 24. 38]/ 20 | 36. 58]| 80 | 146. 30 
21 68. 90) 11. 48} 81 | 265. 75) 44. 29]] 21 6. 40/| 81] 24. 69]/ 21 | 38.40]; 81 | 148.13 
22 72. 18; 12.03]; 82 | 269.03) 44. 84]| 22 6. 71|| 82) 24. 99]| 22 | 40. 23]// 82 | 149. 96 
23 75. 46) 12. 58 83 | 272. 31] 45. 38]| 23 eno 83] 25. 30]] 23 | 42. 06 Som mevoleeig) 
24 78. 74| 13. 12|| 84 | 275. 59) 45. 93]] 24 7. 32|| 84} 25. 60}] 24 | 43. 89]| 84 | 153. 62 
25 82. 02) 13. 67)| 85 | 278. 87| 46. 48]) 25 7. 62|| 85} 25. 91]) 25 | 45. 72)| 85 | 155. 45_ 
26 85. 30; 14. 22/| 86 | 282. 15] 47. 03]] 26 7. 92|| 86} 26. 21]] 26 | 47.55)) 86 | 157. 28 
Fae 88. 58) 14. 76!) 87 | 285. 43) 47. 57|| 27 8. 23]| 87) 26. 52|] 27 | 49. 38)| 87 | 159. 11 
28 91. 86} 15. 31]} 88 | 288. 71) 48. 12}] 28 8. 53]| 88) 26. 82]) 28 | 51. 21]} 88 | 160. 93 
29 95. 14) 15. 86]| 89 | 291. 99} 48. 67}] 29 8. 84} 89] 27. 13]] 29 | 53.04]; 89 | 162. 76 
30 98. 43| 16. 40]| 90 | 295. 28/ 49. 21}) 30 | 9.14|/ 90) 27. 43]) 30 | 54. 86/) 90 | 164. 59 
31 | 101. 71] 16. 95]} 91 | 298. 56) 49. 76] 31 9. 45]| 91] 27. 741) 31 | 56. 69]! 91 | 166. 42 
32 | 104. 99} 17. 50}! 92 | 301. 84} 50. 31}] 32 9. 75]; 92) 28. 041) 32 | 58. 52)| 92 | 168. 25 
33 | 108. 27} 18. 04|| 93 | 305. 12) 50. 85}] 33 | 10. 06/| 93] 28. 35]] 33 | 60. 35); 93 | 170.08 
34 | 111. 55} 18. 59]| 94 | 308. 40) 51. 40] 34 | 10. 36]; 94) 28. 65]] 34 | 62.18])) 94 | 171.91 
35 | 114. 83) 19.14/| 95 | 311. 68) 51. 95}) 35 | 10. 67|| 95) 28. 96)) 35 | 64.01)| 95 nee ue 
36 | 118.11) 19. 69]}| 96 | 314. 96) 52. 49]] 36 | 10.97|) 96) 29. 26] 36 | 65. 84)) 96 | 175. 
3¢ |) 121,39) 20°23)| 97 | 318. 24) -53.-04]] 37 | 11. 28]| 97) 29.571 37 6%. 67!) “97 1 Vi75 39 
38 | 124. 67) 20. 78]| 98 | 321. 52/ 53. 59] 38 | 11. 58]| 98) 29. 87 38 | 69. 49]| 98 | 179. 22 
39 | 127. 95} 21. 33]| 99 | 324. 80} 54. 13}] 39 | 11. 89]; 99) 30. r8}} 39 | 71.32); 99 | 181. 05 
40 | 131. 23] 21. 87)| 100 | 328. 08) 54. 68]} 40 | 12. 19}]) 100} 30. 48] 40 | 73.15 ny a ae 
41 | 134. 51| 22. 42)! 101 | 331. 36) 55. 23]] 41 | 12. 50|| 101| 30. 78]} 41 | 74. 98]; 10 ; 
42 | 137. 80) 22. 97|| 102 | 334. 65) 55. 77|] 42 | 12. 80|/ 102) 31. 09]) 42 | 76. 81); 102 | 186. 54 
43 | 141. 08] 23. 51]; 103 | 337. 93] 56. 32]] 43 | 13. 11]/ 103] 31. 39]] 43 | 78. 64); 103 | 188 Bf 
44 | 144. 36) 24. 06)| 104 | 341. 21) 56. 87]] 44 | 13. 41/] 104] 31. 70]| 44 | 80. 47)| 104 10 
45 | 147. 64) 24. 61 105 | 344. 49) 57. 41\| 45 | 13. 72|| 105) 32. OO]] 45 | 82. 30 a ie fe 
46 | 150. 92) 25. 15|| 106 | 347. 77| 57. 96l] 46 | 14. 02]; 106] 32. 31]] 46 | 84. 12 : 
47 | 154. 20) 25. 70|| 107 | 351. 05] 58. 51] 47 | 14. 33]) 107] 32. 61]] 47 | 85.95); 107 +e es 
48 | 157. 48) 26. 25|| 108 | 354. 33} 59. O6]] 48 | 14. 63]| 108] 32. 92) 48 | 87. 78]; 108 | 1 er 
49 | 160. 76) 26. 79|} 109 | 357. 61] 59. 60]] 49 | 14. 94/| 109] 33. 221) 49 | 89. 61]; 109 | 19 ; 
50 | 164. 04] 27. 34]; 110 | 360. 89] 60. 15}} 50 | 15. 24/| 110) 33. 53}] 50 | 91. 44 Mt ay aa 
: 60. 70}] 51 | 15. 54/| 111| 33. 83]] 51 | 93. 27 1 : 
29 170. 80 38 43!| 112 | 367, 45] 61, 24| 22 | 13.85] 112] 34.14 52 | 95. 10) 112 | 204. 83 
53 | 173. 88] 28. 98] 113 | 370. 73] 61. 79]] 53 | 16. 15)| 113] 34. 441] 53 | 96. 93)| 113 on8 65 
54 | 177. 17| 29. 53]| 114 | 374. 02] 62. 34]] 54 | 16. 46]) 114] 34. 75]| 54 | 98. 76); 114 | 208. 48 
55 | 180. 45} 30.07)| 115 | 377. 30| 62. 88]) 55 | 16. 76)| 115) 35. 05}) 55 |100. 58 a ae 5 
1 : 
183. 73} 30. 62/| 116 | 380. 58] 63. 43]} 56 | 17. 07/! 116] 35. 36]) 56 |102. 41); 1 
27 187. 01} 31.17]! 117 | 383. 86} 63. 98]] 57 | 17. 37/| 117) 35. 66)] 57 |104. 24)| 117 | 213. 97 
58 | 190. 29] 31. 71|] 118 | 387. 14] 64. 52] 58 | 17. 68/| 118) 35. 97]) 58 |106. 07); 118 | 215. 80 
59 | 193. 57| 32. 26]| 119 | 390. 42] 65. O7]| 59 | 17. 98]| 119] 36. 27]] 59 |107. 90)| 119 | 217. 63 
60 | 196. 85} 32. 81|| 120 | 393. 70) 65. 62]] 60 | 18. 29/| 120] 36. 58]] 60 |109. 73)| 120 | 219. 46 
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TABLE 22 
Dip of the Sea Short of the Horizon 
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TABLE 22 
Dip of the Sea Short of the Horizon 
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TABLE 24 


Altitude Correction for Atmospheric Pressure 


Pressure in inches or millibars—Subtract correction from sextant or rectified altitude 
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Numbers in italics indicate nearest approach to prime vertical 
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TABLE 25 
Meridian Angle and Altitude of a Body on the Prime Vertical Circle 


Declination (same name as latitude) 
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TABLE 25 
Meridian Angle and Altitude of a Body on the Prime Vertical Circle 


Declination (same name as latitude) 
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Numbers in italics indicate nearest approach to prime vertical 
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TABLE 25 


Meridian Angle and Altitude of a Body on the Prime Vertical Circle 


Declination (same name as latitude) 
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18° eh hie? Latitude 
t Alt. t Alt t. Alt t Alt. Alt. 
0 90.0 | 6.0 .0 190.0 | 0.0 |90.0 | 0.0 |90. 0 0 0 0 
1 86.9 | 3.2 1 187.3 | 2.9 187.4 | 28 [87.6 7 6 1 
2 83.8 | 6.6 .2 184.5 | 5.9 184.8 | 5.6 85.0 3 @ 2 
3 80.7 | 9.8 .3 181.7 | 88 182.21 8.4 |90.5 0 LY 5 
ws Me ec arate 2.4 178.9 |11.8 179.5 |11. 2 |80.0 l10. 7 8 4 
5 7h 416. 2 6 (76.1 |14.8 |76.8 |14.1 77.5 18.6 9 5 
6 71.1 |19.8 7 178. 2 |17.8 W74.1 117.0 WZ. 9 |16. 2 Le 6 
7 67.8 |23. 2 2.0 170.3 |20.9 171.3 |19.9 |72. 8 |19.0 2 7 
8 64. 4 126.8 . 3 167. 3 |24.0 |68.5 122.9 69.6 l21.8 9 8 
9 60. 8 |80. 4 7 164. 2 127. 2 165.6 125.9 166.9 lan. 7 6 9 
10 57. 1 |84. 2 2 |61. 0 |80.5 (62.7 129.0 \64.1 |27.6 ae 10 
11 58. 3 138.1 5.9 157.7 183.9 159.6 |32. 2 161. 2 130.6 2 11 
12 49.1 |42. 8 7 154.3 [87.4 66. 4 135.5 168. 3 193. 7 7, 12 
13 ah 7 S607 7 150. 6 \41. 1 153.0 138. 9 155. 2 136.9 2 13 
14 89.9 51.5 0 146. 8 |45.0 149.5 |42.5 151. 9 |40. 2 8 14 
15 34. 4 |56. 9 2.7 142.6 |49.2 145.7 146.2 148.6 |48.7 cs 15 
16 28.1 |\63.1 8 138. 0 |58. 7 [41.7 |50. 8 [44.8 47. 4 9 16 
17 19.8 |\71.1 9 132.9 158. 7 137. 2 154.7 140.8 [61.8 ») 17 
18 0.0 190.0 .7 126. 8 |64. 6 132. 2 159.6 186. 6 155.6 3 18 
19 19.3 |71.7 0 118. 9 |72. 2 126. 2 65.8 31. 5 \60. 4 a 19 
20 26.8 64.6 -2 1 0.0 190.0 118.5 |72.6 195.7 165.9 of 20 
21 32. 2 |59. 6 .3 [18.5 |72.6 170.0 190.0 128. 2 |73. 1 6 21 
22 36.5 |55. 6 . 4 125.7 165.9 118. 2 173.1 [70.0 90.0 a 22 
23 40.1 |52.3 .4 131.0 |61. 1 125. 3 166.5 ]17.9 |73. 5 0 23 
24 43.1 |49. 4 2 135. 2 |57. 2 130. 4 |61. 8 124. 8 |67. 1 9 24 
25 45. 8 |47.0 4 138.7 [54.0 134. 6 |58. 0 130.0 (62.4 6 25 
26 48.2 |44.8 .0 141. 7 [51.3 138. 1 (54. 8 134. 1 [58.7 0 26 
27 50. 4 |42. 9 8 144. 4 |48.9 [41.1 [52.1 137.5 155.6 ie 27 
28 52.3 {41.2 .9 146. 8 |46. 8 143. 8 [49.8 [40.5 [52.9 3 28 
29 54.1 |39.6 .2 149.0 |44. 9 146. 2 [47.7 143. 2 [50.6 a 29 
30 55. 8 |38. 2 6 [50.9 (43.2 [48.3 145.8 145. 6 148.5 ing 30 
31 57. 3 |36. 9 . 2 152.7 |41. 6 150. 3 144.1 [47.7 146.7 3 31 
32 58.7 |35. 7 .9 154. 4 |40. 2 152.1 |42. 6 [49.7 |45.0 a 32 
33 60. 0 |34. 6 _7 155.9 |38. 9 153.8 141.1 [51.5 [43.5 8 33 
34 61. 2 133.5 6 157. 3 (37. 7 155. 3 [39.9 153. 2 142. 1 3 34 
35 62. 4 |32.6 6 158. 7 |36. 6 156. 8 (38.7 [54.8 |40. 8 9 35 
36 63. 4 |31.7 6 159. 9 (35. 6 158. 1 |37. 6 156. 2 |39. 6 My 36 
37 64. 5 |30. 9 -8 161. 1 |34. 6 159. 4 136. 5 157. 6 188. 5 5 37 
38 65. 4 |30. 1 9 162. 2 |33. 7 160. 6 |35. 6 158. 9 (37.5 4 38 
39 66. 3 |29. 4 2 163. 3 |32. 9 [61.7 134. 7 [60.1 |36.5 a 39 
40 67. 2 |28.7 4 164.3 |32.1 162. 8 |33. 9 {61. 2 [35.6 a 40 
41 68. 1 [28.1 8 165. 2 |31. 4 163. 8 133. 1 [62.3 |34. 8 6 41 
42 68. 8 |27. 5 1 166. 2 |30. 7 164. 8 |32. 4 [63.3 |34. 0 ee 42 
43 69. 6 |26. 9 _5 167. 0 |30. 1 165. 7 |31. 7 [64. 3 |33. 3 0 43 
44 70. 3 |26. 4 9 167. 9 |29. 5 166. 6 131. 1 [65.3 [32.6 2 44 
45 71.0 |25.9 4 168. 7 |28. 9 167. 4 |30. 5 [66.2 (32.0 5 45 
46 71.7 |25. 4 9 169. 4 |28. 4 |68. 2 |29. 9 67. 0 /31. 4 9 46 
47 72. 4 |25.0 _4 170. 2 |27. 9 ]69. 0 [29.3 [67.9 |30. 8 se 47 
48 73.0 |24. 6 0 170. 9 |27. 4 169. 8 |28. 8 [68. 7 |30. 3 / 48 
49 73. 6 |24. 2 6 171. 6 |26. 9 170. 5 |28. 3 |69. 4 |29. 8 2 49 
50 74, 2 |23.8 2 172. 2 |26. 5 71. 2 |27.9 70.2 |29.3 e 50 
52 75.3 |23. 1 4173. 5 |25. 7 172. 5 127.1 171.6 |28. 4 © 52 
54 76. 3 122.5 7 174. 7 |25. 0 173. 8 |26. 3 172. 9 |27.6 9 54 
56 77.3 121.9 -1 175. 8 |24. 4 175.0 |25. 6 174. 2 |26.9 f 56 
58 78.3 121. 4 6 176. 9 |23. 8 176. 1 |25. 0 175. 4 |26. 2 x 58 
60 79. 2 |20.9 1 177. 9 |23. 3 177. 2 |24. 4 176. 5 (25.6 8 60 
65 81.3 |19.9 1 480. 2 |22. 2 I79. 7 |23. 3 79.1 |24. 4 5 65 
70 83. 2 |19.2 3 182. 4 |21. 3 182.0 |22. 4 I81.5 |23.5 6 70 
75 85. 0 18. 7 7 184. 4 |20. 7 184. 1 /21. 8 [83.8 |22.8 4) 75 
80 86. THIsée 3 186. 3 120. 3 186. 1 |21. 3 [85.9 |22. 4 4 80 
85 88. 4 |18. 1 1 488. 2 120. 1 488.1 |21.1 |8s. 0 {22.1 ail 85 


Numbers in italics indicate nearest approach to prime vertical 
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TABLE 26 


Latitude and Longitude Factors 
f, the change of latitude for a unit change in longitude 
F, the change of longitude for a unit change in latitude 


Latitude 


0. LOMOOnae= ne yO) 00 llnee—suntnO 00 Niger 0. | 180 
1 0.02 | 57.29 | 0.02 | 57.32 | 0.02 | 57.43] 0. 0: 0.02 | 57.85 | 179 
2 | 0.03 | 28. 64 | 0.03 | 28.65 | 0.03 | 28.71] 0. 0.03 | 28.92 | 178 
3 | 0.05 | 19.08 | 0.05 | 19.09 | 0.05 | 19.13] 0. 0.05 | 19.27 | 177 
4 | 0.07 | 14.30] 0.07 | 14.31] 0.07 | 14.34] 0. 0.07 | 14.44] 176 
5 | 0.09 | 11.43 | 0.09 | 11.44] 0.09 | 11.46] 0. 0.09 | 11.54 | 175 
6 Voir 9. SLI 0:11 |. 9.52 [0,10 b> 9 Se One 57 LaO10ns 2261) | aA 
7 1012| 8141012 | 815) 0-12) 8 16] 0:12) 78 197 0 12/0 8222 | ai73 
s Load 7121014. 7-12 [0 14) ¢% 13 | Onted 7. 15 Ome as eae 
9 |o16| 6311)0.16| 6321016] 633] 016) 635) 016) 633] 171 
107 10.18 | #67 10.18 | 5.681018 | o 69 [nome | 5. 70s) O.17\ sev iear70 
12. loi | 4-704 0.21 | 4°71 10.21 | 4 72) One | 27S oN 7s) alas 
14 1025! 40110.25| 4011025| 402] 025] 403] 025) 405] 166 
i¢ 10.29] 34910.29| 3.491029| 350] 028| 351] 028| 3.52] 164 
ig 1032! 3.08] 0.32| 3.08]032| 3.08] 0.32] 3.10] 0.32] 3.11] 162 
5010.36 | 2.75 1 0.36 | 275|0.36| 275] 0.36| 276) 036| 277] 160 
22 10.40| 24810.40| 2481040] 2.48] 0.40] 249] 040] 250] 158 
o4 10.45 | 2.25 |0-44| 2°25 10.44| 2.25] 0.44 | 22619044) 2.27 [o1156 
2% 10.49| 20510.49| 205|0.49| 205] 049] 206] 048| 207] 154 
923 10.53| 18810.53| 1.88]053| 1.88] 053] 189] 0.53| 1.90] 152 
Sp nl 0.58 | ke ve | 0.58 | ora PO nyse. 74. |: Or 570 mele rae OTT eater o teetg 
32 |o62| 16010.62| 160] 0.62] 1.60] 062] 1.61] 0.62] 1.62] 148 
34 1|0.67| 1481 0.67| 1.4810.67| 1.49] 0.67) 1.49] 0.67/ 150] 146 
36 10.73| 13810.73| 13810.72| 1.38] 072] 138] 0.72| 1.39] 144 
33 |o0.78| 128]0.78| 1281078; 128] 078] 1.29] 0.78) 1.29] 142 
i 1.0.84 119 | 0.84 | 191.084 | E19) O88) a. 20M On59 a ree0 [ants 
49°91 0:90 1) 1.411 0.90.) Let }t0!90-| | L. 1). 0.907) A. foals e800 uiy12 [omnes 
44 10.971 1.041 0.97! 1.04] 0.96| 1.04] 0.96] 1.04] 0.96| 1.05] 136 
46 1.04 | 0.97 1 1. 04. |. 0.97/11. 03 | 0.97] 1089). 6: O701e 1 03+/8 O08 | eeia4 
48 Lill |: 6:90)) 141) |*-02001 | 1: 11.4 0. 90:1 Feit SO) OO Te te 10n te 08O 1 lense 
50 119 | 0.84} 119 | 0.8411.19| 0.84] 1.19| 0.84] 1.18| 0.85] 130 
52 1.28 | 0.78 | 1.28 | 0.78] 1.28 | 0.78 1 1.271) 0 79.1) 1.27 |) 0979) “428 
54 138 | 0.73 11,38 | 0.73 | 1.37) 0.73 SW E3716. 731) 1.36) OF73 1) si26 
56 1.48 |) 0.67 1 1-48. | 0.671 1.48 | °0. 68:1 1,475) 0 Gala ti azne Of68 1a me 
Bs ue ube 1, 60:| 0.63} 1: 60 | 10, 63:1 — 1.590] BO GSttn 1 SSr1e kes 1m? 
L. "581173 | 0.581 17310058). 1-72) 0 5a) 1725/0 Us68 [eo 
62 188 | 0.53] 1.88| 0.53] 1.88 |0.53] 1.87.) (0.534 1.86 | OF54 | 1218 
64 1205+ 0.491205) 0.491205] 049] 204/ 0.49] 2.03| 049] 116 
66 12.25) 0.451224) 0.451224) 045] 223) 0.451 2.22) 045] 114 
es Boe te es 0.401247] 0.40] 246] 040] 245] 0.41] 112 
75 | 0361274) (0.861 2.73 | 0, 67a 2 7o.\ 0087.1 11 
72 | 3,08 | 0.32] 3.08) 0:33 |3.07 10/33 | © 37061 )0. 83:4nes 05) |) 0533 jee 
74 13.49] 029/349] 0.29/3.48| 029] 3.47] 0.29] 345 | 0.29] 106 
76 | 4.01] 0.251401! 02514.00| 0254 3.99] 025/ 3.97| 025] 104 
78 1|4.70| 0.2114 70| 0211469] 0.211°468| 021) 466] 021] 102 
s0. |567| 018]567| 018]566| O18] 564| 018] 5 62|/ 018] 100 
81 6.31] 0.16; 631| 0.16]6.30| 016] 628| 0.16] 625| 016] 99 
2° | 712) 0.14 1.7. 11 |) O14 197%. 10 | 0. 18 = 707) COaaiier 05 6 One 98 
g37 | 814] 0.12 1 814 |° 0592-18 12:10 oy 1211 28 10) 00. tee 07) enone 97 
e471 951 | 0/11.) 9.51 | 0.17 10.49-1. 10. 1 Ons6 lahO, Manno or esonit 96 
85 iL 43 0. 09 |11. 42 | 0.09 |i. 40 | 0.09 | 11.37] 0.09 | 11. 32 | 0.09 95 
86 [14 30 0.07 [14.29 | 0.07 114.27] 0.07] 14.22] 00711416] 007 04 
87 19. 08 0.05 |19. 07 | 0.05 |19.03 | 0.05} 18.98] 0.05] 1891] 0.05 93 
88 2s 6 0. 03 [28.62 | 0.03 ]28.57) 0.03 | 28.48 | 0.03 | 28.36 | 0.03 92 
.29 | 0.02 [57.26 | 0.02 157.15] 0.02] 56.98 | 0.02] 56.73 | 0.02 91 
90 ae 0008 0.00.) (is 0. 0: | 22 0.001 <— 0. 00 90 
0° 22. 4° 6° 8° 
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TABLE 26 


Latitude and Longitude Factors 
f, the change of latitude for a unit change in longitude 
F, the change of longitude for a unit change in latitude 


Latitude 


Azimuth Azimuth 
angle : angle 
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TABLE 26 


Latitude and Longitude Factors 
f, the change of latitude for a unit change in longitude 
F, the change of longitude for a unit change in latitude 


Latitude 


Azimuth 


Azimuth angle 


angle 
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TABLE 26 


Latitude and Longitude Factors 
f, the change of latitude for a unit change in longitude 
F, the change of longitude for a unit change in latitude 


Latitude 


Azimuth | are 7h : Azimuth 
angle : : : angle 
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TABLE 26 


Latitude and Longitude Factors 
f, the change of latitude for a unit change in longitude 
F, the change of longitude for a unit change in latitude 


Latitude 


Azimuth 
angle 
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TABLE 26 


Latitude and Longitude Factors 
f, the change of latitude for a unit change in longitude 
F, the change of longitude for a unit change in latitude 


Latitude 


52° 54° 56° 58° Azimuth 


Azimuth ° 
angle 50 angle 
f F i F f F f F f F 

0 0. 00 — 0. 00 — 0. 00 — 0. 00 — 0. 00 — 180 

1 0.01 | 89.13 | 0.01 | 93.05 | 0.01 | 97. 47 0. 01 |102. 45 0. 01 |108. 11 179 

2 0.02 | 44.55 | 0.02 | 46.51 | 0. 02 | 48. 72 OF0Z5 Pole 0.02 | 54. 04 178 

3 0.03 | 29.68 | 0.03 | 30.99 | 0. 03 | 32. 46 OF 03 saan? 0.03 | 36. 01 177 

4 0. 04 | 22.25 | 0.04 | 23.23 | 0.04 | 24. 33 OFO4s 25nd 0. 04 | 26. 99 176 

5 0.06 | 17.78 | 0.05 | 18.57 1 0.05 | 19. 45 0.05 | 20. 44 OF 057) 21857 175 

6 0.07 | 14.80 | 0.06 | 15.45 | 0.06 | 16. 19 0.06 | 17. 01 0.06 | 17. 95 174 

‘< 0.08 | 12.67 | 0.08 | 13. 23 | 0.07 | 13. 86 0.07 | 14. 56 OF06) | l5r37 173 

8 0.09 | 11.07 | 0.08 | 11.56] 0.08 | 12. 11 ONOSa i i2aae 0.07 | 13. 48 172 

9 0. 10 UT S21e0s LOD) 1062678) O).09)| 10" 74. 0.09 | 11. 29 0.08 | 11. 91 7A 
10 Of 8. 82 | 0. 11 9. 21 | 0. 10 9. 65 OOS MOR 0.09 | 10. 70 170 
12 0. 14 FSA POL ae 7. 64 | 0. 13 8. 00 0. 12 8. 41 0. 11 8. 88 168 
14 0. 16 O02 Ore 6. 51 | 0:15 6. 82 0. 14 Ue Mh 0. 13 Zh tae 166 
16 0. 18 5. 42 | 0.18 5.66) | 0. 17 5. 93 0. 16 6. 24 OOS 6. 58 164 
18 0. 21 4.79 | 0. 20 5. 00 | 0. 19 5. 24 0. 18 5. 50 0. 17 5. 81 162 
20 0: 23 4,27 | 0222 4.46 | 0. 21 4. 67 0. 20 4. 91 0. 19 5. 19 160 
22 0. 26 oe ODP tO. 25) 4.02 | 0. 24 4.21 0. 23 4. 43 OQ). ail 4. 67 158 
24 0. 29 3.49 | 0. 27 3. 65 | 0. 26 3. 82 0. 25 4, 02 0. 24 4. 24 156 
26 Ort 3. 19 | 0. 30 3. 33 | 0. 29 3. 49 0) 27 3. 66 0. 26 3. 87 154 
28 0.34 | 2.93 | 0. 33 SOO MILOLo 1 3. 20 0. 30 3. 36 0. 28 3. 55 152 
30 0. 37 2. 69 | 0. 36 2. 81 | 0. 34 2. 95 0: 32 3. 10 OFS ah PIU 150 
3 0. 40 2.49 | 0. 38 2. 60 | 0. 37 Qa 0. 35 2. 86 0. 33 3. 02 148 
34 OF43 7 223 0. 42 2. 41 | 0. 40 252 0. 38 2565 0. 36 2. 80 146 
36 O47 | 2.14 4:0) 45 2.24 | 0. 43 2. 34 0. 41 2. 46 0. 39 2. 60 144 
38 0.50 | 1.99] 0. 48 2.08 | 0. 46 2. 18 0. 44 2. 29 0. 41 2. 41 142 
40 OF54) MIN Ss 10552 1. 94 | 0. 49 2. 03 0. 47 2S 0. 44 2, 29 140 
42 0. 58 1. 73 | 0. 56 1. 80 | 0. 53 1. 89 0. 50 1. 99 0. 48 2. 09 138 
44 0. 62 1. 61 | 0. 59 IGS TONG ik, 0. 54 1. 85 0. 51 1, 95 136 
46 0. 67 1. 50 | O. 64 Ibstasf | | LOGI 1. 64 0. 58 ily 7163 ON55 1. 82 134 
48 0. 71 1. 40 | 0. 68 1. 46 | 0. 65 153 0. 62 1. 61 0. .59 1. 70 132 
50 Uy 20h 1231-450) 73 1. 36 | 0. 70 1. 43 0. 67 1. 50 0. 63 1. 58 130 
52 0. 82 1. 22 | 0. 79 271-0! 75 133 0.72 1. 40 0. 68 1. 47 128 
54 0. 88 dio? 1 Os. 85 1.18 | 0. 81 1. 23 0. 77 1. 30 0. 73 Ls B3¢ 126 
56 0. 95 1.05 | 0. 91 OF OF 87 1h ils 0. 83 121 0. 79 Ih P24 124 
58 1. 03 0.97 | 0. 99 1.01 | 0. 94 1. 06 0. 89 IL dP, 0. 85 1. 18 122 
60 heal Nal 0. 90 | 1. 07 0. 94 | 1. 02 0. 98 0. 97 1. 08 0. 92 1. 09 120 
62 2A 0. 83 | 1. 16 0. 86 | 1. 11 0. 90 ile, Os 0. 95 1. 00 1. 00 118 
64 1, 32 0. 76 | 1. 26 0. 79 | 1. 20 ONSs: LS 0. 87 1. 09 0. 92 116 
66 1. 44 0. 69 | 1. 38 O72 | 1.32 0. 76 1, 26 0. 79 119 0. 84 114 
68 1. 59 0. 63 | 1. 52 ON657 | 45 0. 69 1. 38 OS 73 || tls ail 0. 76 112 
70 ART Eeh Ove] | bee) OF590 16 0. 62 1. 54 0. 65 1. 45 0. 68 110 
1 1. 98 0. 51 | 1. 89 0853") we Si 0. 55 1b £74 0. 58 1. 63 0. 61 108 
74 2. 24 Or45 fe25 15 0. 46 | 2. 05 0. 49 1. 95 0. 51 1. 85 0. 54 106 
76 2. 58 0. 39 | 2. 47 0. 40 | 2. 36 0. 42 2,24 0. 45 2. 13 0. 47 104 
78 3. 02 0. 33 | 2. 90 0. 34 | 2.77 0. 36 2. 63 0. 38 2. 49 0. 40 102 
80 37 OD 0. 27 | 3. 49 OF29°}' 3. 33 0. 30 3H UY 0. 31 33, (OIL 0. 33 100 
81 4. 06 0. 25 | 3. 89 OPZ Gn Koad 0. 27 53) (O8) 0. 28 33 ai 0. 30 99 
82 4. 57 0. 22 | 4. 38 0. 23 | 4. 18 0. 24 3. 98 0. 25 OMe 0. 26 98 
83 5. 24 0.19 | 5. 01 0. 20 | 4. 79 0. 21 4. 55 0) 22 4. 32 0. 23 97 
84 6. 12 0. 16 | 5. 86 0.17 | 5. 59 0. 18 o2 32 0. 19 5. 04 0. 20 96 
85 Too 0. 14 | 7. 04 0, 14 1-6. 72 OWS: 6. 39 0. 16 6. 06 0. 16 95 
86 9. 19 0.11 7] 8 81 0.11 | 8. 41 0. 12 8. 00 0. 12 7. 58 0. 13 94 
87 12: 27 0. 08 f11. 75 0. 08 J11. 22 0. 09 | 10. 67 0.09 | 10. 11 0. 10 93 
88 18. 41 0. 05 417. 63 0. 06 16. 83 0. 06 | 16. O1 ONOGH USN 7, 0. 07 92 
89 36. 83 0. 03 135. 27 0. 03 433. 68 0. 03 | 32. 04 0. 03 | 30. 36 0. 03 91 
90 — 0. 00 — 0. 00 — 0. 00 = 0. 00 — 0. 00 90 

50° Soe 54° 56° 58° 
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TABLE 26 
Latitude and Longitude Factors 
f, the change of latitude for a unit change in longitude 
F, the change of longitude for a unit change in latitude 


Latitude 
A Azimuth 
See 60° 62° 64° ; mo ha angle 
f F f F f F f F f F 
; = 01000) = 0.00 | peer 180 
0 0. 00 = 0. 00 as 0. 00 5 D.C 179 
JOO) me gs | 995 Hae eT Pe eR | or nao] oor Pea | i 
2 0. 02 | 57.27 | 0. P : ae is 
0.02 | 46.91 | 0.02 | 50. he 
? | 0.03 38. 60 0.03 | 30. 46 0.03 32, 6 | 0.03 | 35.16 0.03 | 38.18 | 176 
L ‘| (0. 08 L 82. 62 5. 16_ uae 
a ad ed Pe eee 
6 0.05 | 19. 03 | 0. 05 27 <a 28 0P 4 | eye Sasa Le 
i 0.06 | 16.29 | 0.06 | 17.35 |] 0.05 | 18.58] 0.05 | 20. . 05 e 
8 0.07 | 14.23 | 0.07 | 15.16 | 0.06 | 16.23] 0. 06 be 7 He ue 
9 0.08 | 12.63 | 0.07 | 13.45 | 0.07 | 14. 40 0. 06 15.5 06 ie) ie 
10 0.09 | 11.34 | 0.08 | 12.08 | 0.08 | 12.94] 0.07 | 13.94] 0.07 | 15. Q 
2 0.11 | 9:44 [0.10 | 10,02] 0.09 | 10.73 | 0.09.) 112575)) 0.08 | t2s5Gah 
; ; ' @ 11 | 9.15 | O10)! (9286-}1°0,09 | WOT La iGe 
14 0.12 | 8 0210.12 | 8.54] 0. ) Oo Oemieene et 
16 0.14] 697] 0.13 | 7.43] 0.13 | 7.96] 0.12] 8 57 ate is 1 
18 0.16] 6.15]0.15 | 6.56] 0.14 7. 02 te ess ool 7a) 
20 OWS RZ | Oaly | Ss | (ONG | @ 2a es PY f if. 
ran eee eae eed ee ral 
24 On225 4549) F0n2t a7 : ; . 00 
26 0.24 | 4.10] 0.23 | 4.37] 0.21 | 4.68] 0.20 | 5.04 ee a i 
28 0.27 | 3.76.] 0.25| 4.01 | 0.23 | 4.20] (0,225) 4562)1)°0: : 
30 | 0.29] 3.46] 0.27| 3.69] 0.25 | 3.95] 0.23) 4.26] 0.22 pe re 
32 TSP She |) @, Sa | Be zo || O27 3.65] 0.25 | 3.93] 0.23 a i 
34 0.34 | 2.96] 0.32) 3.16] 0.30) 3.38] 0.27 3.65 | 0.25 | 3.96 ie 
36 0.36 | 2.75] 0.34 | 2.93] 0.32 | 3.14] 0.30 | 3.38] 0.27 oa a 
38 0,39 | 2.56 110, 387. |_/2, 73 [0.34 | 2.92 |, (0:32 jal sz std a 
40 10.42! 2.3870.39 | 2.54] 0.37 | 2.72] 0.34) 2.9 : 
42 0.45 | 2.22]0.42|) 2.37]0.39| 253] 0.37) 273] 0.34 | 2.96 138 
44 0.48 | 2.07] 0.45) 2.21]0.42| 2.36] 0.39) 2.55] 0.36 | 2.76 136 
46 15 | OBI O40 | 208) O45 | 220)! ©.4 | BS, 02390 e2e5S 134 
48 0:56 | 1.80 | 0.52 | 1.92] 0.49 | 2.05 | 0.45,| 2.21 ].-0.42 | 22405) M32 
50 0.60} 1.68] 0.56 | 1.797052 | 191] 048; 206] 0.45) 2.24 130 
52 0.64 | 1.56] 0.60] 1.66] 0.56) 1.78] 0.52) 1.92] 0.48] 2.09 128 
54 OF 69. (2) 1945 [kOnGhel | le b5a180. 600) ok G6al 20560! lac? On lennon mmnieO4: 126 
56 0.74 | 1.35]0.70] 1.44]065) 1.54] 0.60] 1.66] 0.56] 1.80] 124 
58 OV 80}? 1528 [000 75a) 153331070.) 14S 0652) 145451) ONCOU ined 122 
60 | 0. 87 1.15 | 0. 81 i OS) || One 1.32 | 0.70 1.42] 0. 65 1. 54 120 
62 0.94} 1.06] 0.88] 1.13] 0.82} 1.21] 0.76] 1.31] 0.70) 1.42 118 
64 1.03 | 0.97] 0.96 | 1.04 } 0.90 at RORRS 15200 )) 0277 1. 30 116 
66 i |) CeO Os | OOF 1/093 1 1.02 |) © of 1.09 | 0. 84 1.19 114 
68 1,24 | 0:81 | 1. 163| 0:86 | 1.09 |) 0.92] 31.0%) *0. 99:11 10.93 1. 08 112 
70 37a OM 7ON ele On ROM Sel mie On mONSS 25 ORS 1.03 | 0.97 110 
72 1654) ONG5 a) ele 445 | Ge GON elo onl 74 5 eel Sell RONSO isa IP OL 108 
74 ee | OL ay |) CE) OL Gh] 163 | Oak) MAP OA hea 0. 77 106 
76 AO WhO SS |) OES ie) Os eG Oeil 1.50) 0. 67 104 
78 2.35 | 0.42] 2:21)| 0.45:| 2.06) 0.48] 191 | 0/52:]) 1:76 | 0.874) M02 
80 DISAN | MONSS) | ELNC On MONS Sa Nee Om RONAN eroNS I Ze | TORT. 7 100 
81 B16 | 0232:472. 96)| “058499277 il “OSsGil S2y575! (OraG. 1) Dear) | soe 99 
82 3.56 |! 0F28 153.845) (ORSON S.a125h CONS2F I 222895) kOe. 1h coe ov On Ss 98 
83 ANZ |) (O825) [ESRS2 il) COSZGE INO ea all OZ SaaS 1 ORSONIEES COS nl nmONSS 97 
84 4:76_|, 0121 4473), 0222) | 47 oh 0.245) ise 7a) VOR26i i t3 56) | Oras 96 
85 5% YO Only 1) Sr Cpe] Pay Ci MO 5 Zs ls 0, Oe |) 2S Wee 95 
86 CIS ONO OIG I Gee | Wiel) Bee) One 5.36 | 0.19 94 
87 9.54 | 0.10 158.963) OC TICS. S64) “Ooh Serena) VOMtsal) se 15 |) Sous 93 
88 14.32 | 0.07 ]13.44 | 0.07 ]12.55 | 0.08] 11.65 | 0.09] 10.731 0.09 92 
89 28.65 | 0.03 [26.90 | 0.04 [25.11 | 0.04 | 23.30 | 0.04] 21.46] 0.05 91 
90 — 0.00] — | 000] — | 0,00)  — 0. 00 Sri 1) WOOO W00 
60° 62° 64° 66° 68° 
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Latitude 
60 
61 
62 
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TABLE 27 
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1ID~- WOON 
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a |wuil @ |e} 
0 }12. 1 |14 


9. 
0 
0 
0. 
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1 
1 
1 
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8 |13.0 |15 
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TABLE 27 
Amplitudes 
Declination 
Latitude 
Latitude . ¥ 5 ; 
6°0 | 6°5 | 7°0 | 7°25 | 8°0 | 8°5 | 9°0 | 925 | 10°0| 1075) 11°70 
: TON 5 | 8.0 6.5 1) 8,0) O25 1100 110.5 SO 
i aN Bae hit | We MI | SG Oth OS MO ay uh, 2 
15 652 1627) Feo VFR 823 1 S81 93 | 928 110.4 11059 4 Iss 
20 6.4 16:9.) 725 | 8 © | 8254), 9.0 | 96 10st 11056 | ita2 | tie7 
25 66 1.7/2 1°77 | 853 1 8-8) 9419-9 110. 5 1110 1156 2x2 
30 LO) Mh 7 iS | SS AL NL Ze) OT SO, 2B I, © lak, ae La 
32 “il it 7 7 I) S83 | SO |) CLE MO, © MO, Gag tals eh |e els 
34 TROIS ESe onl O mt a eOn7 (Oss a) LO SOM tens) LOS a2 ae sae 
36 Ta ESHO NS Sa ale Ona OO LON he) lene sin ieee lS a0 S26 
38 7.6 | 83 | 89 | 9.5 1102 110: 8 111.5 [12054 [1257 \138)4 11450 
40 7.8) 8 5 | 9.2] 98 105 W211. 1 118 |1264 jel 13587 )14.4 
42 Sal Sas) ON se TOR NOS. lees 2a 2 S8e Seem ieee se 
44 8.4 | 9.11 9.8 {10.5 |11.2 }11. 9 |12.6 |13. 3 |14. 0 |14. 7 |15. 4 
46 Sue OPA OMe OCS Te Gn TT 2eSaPSaO oem somone 
48 CECT CY 7 Os ey li OF NOE Oy TS ley Gy les By ies © GG) Ips 
50 OPES TOM MOF OM Tee 125s [Si Sal 14a aan at Seman Omon|leenes 
51 OF6s LOL e220 L288) WSN Ge 4 84 ee GRO MGsSn eed 
52 COMES OS a abil, AEN OF Sy TS Ce les oe WIGS AUG ise, 74 aes, i 
53 LOMO ONS WIT 255 (84 42 lo oso WV6Rs iCal sao 
54 NOS 72 alate Te PtP, PA, SS IBS 7 le IG AE GE ey eG Sa IPSS, AL ALS, © 
55 LOMSS TAS esse | TA RON TAS OR pe Sales | liferGn Sarma: 
56 LORS Te Qa OMS eo Aas Saran Gw2 liteee Saale TORN 200 
aff DEAS ZONA RO ISs ON TANS NTS aa GmG llGnl Son Loom 205 
58 Hie Zee leo) keh ses Pils, 2 TK, Pa ale PA SS EN TOAD ah PA, Th 
59 ile 7 Wale, ee Wales, 77 (le elas. 7 Wah 7 aly cf ISH 2h TO 7h POL 277 All a 
60 IAAL jinless al Wale vk alts, ake acy A ake, OF {ales II), 3 PAO By TTL, ae ee 2! 
61 P2SO mS won LAT Oma O ul Gw all serSe LS een LOsO 12 On| Domi OS 
62 12:9 14. 0 15.0) 1116. 1 |17. 2) 118. 4 119.5 |20.6 |21. 7 122) 8 124 0 
63 13535|14.4 11556 |\16.7 |17. 9 |19) 0 120. 2 121.3 122) 5 |2357 124.9 
64 13. 8 |15. 0 |16. 2/17. 3 |18. 5 |19. 7 120.9 |22. 1 123: 8 124. 6 25.8 
65.0 [14.3 |15. 5 |16.8 /18. 0 /19. 2 |20. 5 |21. 7 |23. 0 |24.3 |25.5 126.8 128.1 129.5 | 65.0 
65.5 [14.6 /15. 8 /17. 1 118.3 |19. 6 |20.9 )22. 2 |23.5 |24. 8 126.1 |27. 4 28. 7 130.1 | 65.5 
66.0 414.9 16. 2 |17. 4 |18. 7 |20. 0 |21. 3 |22. 6 23.9 |25. 3 126. 6 |28. 0 |29. 4 30. 7 | 66.0 
66.5 15.2 )16.5 /17.8 |19. 1 |20. 4 121. 8 |23. 1 124.5 |25. 8 |27. 2 128. 6 130.0 131. 4 | 66.5 
67.0 [15.5 /16. 8 |18. 2 |19. 5 |20. 9 |22. 2 |23. 6 125.0 |26. 4 127. 8 129. 2 130. 7 132. 1 | 67. 0 
67.5 [15.9 |17. 2 |18.6 |19. 9 |21. 3 22. 7 |24. 1 125. 5 |27. 0 |28. 4 129. 9 131. 4 132.9 | 67. 5 
68.0 ]16. 2 /17.6 |19. 0 |20. 4 /21. 8 123. 2 |24. 7 26.1 |27.6 |29. 1 130. 6 132. 2 133. 7 | 68. 0 
68.5 16.6 |18.0 |19. 4 |20. 9 |22. 3 /23.8 |25. 3 |26. 8 128. 3 |29. 8 131. 4 133.0 134.6 | 68. 5 
69.0 [17.0 |18. 4 |19.9 /21. 4 [22.9 |24. 4 |25. 9 |27. 4 |29. 0 |30. 6 132. 2 133. 8 135.5 | 69.0 
69.5 ]17. 4 |18. 9 |20. 4 |21. 9 |23. 4 |25.0 |26. 5 |28.1 |29. 7 131. 4 133. 0 134. 7 36. 4 | 69.5 
70.0 17.8 /19. 3 |20. 9 |22. 4 |24. 0 |25. 6 |27. 2 |28.9 130.5 |32. 2 133. 9 39. 7 |3724 1 7020 
70.5) [18.2 19.8 121.4 123.0 194.56: 126.3" 127.9 129. 6 131.3 133.1 134.9 36. 7 (388.5 | 70. 5 
71.0 [18.7 /20.3 |22.0 |23. 6 [25.3 |27. 0 |28. 7 130. 5 132. 2 134. 0 135.9 al. 8 (897 | 7120 
71.5 19. 2 |20. 9 |22. 6, |24. 3 |26. 0 |27. 8 |29. 5 (31. 3 133. 2 135. 1 137.0 138.9 40.9 |] 71.5 
72.0 $19.8 [21.5 |23. 2 |25.0 |26. 8 |28. 6 |30. 4 132. 3 134. 2 136.1 38. 1 |40. 2 |42.3 |] 72.0 
72.5 [20.3 |22. 1 |23. 9.125. 7 127.6 129, 4 131-3 133.3 135. 3 37.3 |39. 4 141.5 1438.7 | 72.5 
73.0 420.9 |22.8 /24. 6 |26.5 |28. 4 130. 4 /32. 3 134. 4 136. 4 38. 6 |40. 7 |48.0 |45. 3 | 73.0 
73.5 421. 6 [23.5 |25. 4 |27. 4 |29. 3 131. 4 133. 4 135. 5 37. 7 |39. 9 |42. 2 144. 6 147.1 1 73.5 
74.0 [22.3 /24. 2 |26. 2 |28. 3 130.3 132. 4 134.6 36. 8 |39.0 |41. 4 |43. 8 [46.3 |49.0 | 74.0 
74.5 123.0 |25.1 |27.1 29.3 |31. 4 |33. 6 |35. 8 |38. 1 140.5 143.0 |45. 6 48.2 |51.1 4] 74.5 
75. O 23. 8 25.9 /28. 1 /30. 3 |82. 5 |34. 8 137. 2 139.6 142.1 144.8 47.5 150. 4 153. 4 | 75.0 
79.9 [24.7 26. 9 29. 1 /31. 4 |33. 8 |86. 2 |38. 7 [41.2 [43.9 146. 7 149. 6 [52.8 DO.eL Wh) Coe 
76. 0 25.6 |27. 9 |30. 2 |32.7 135. 1 137.7 140.3 |43.0 45. 9 |48.9 152.1 [55.5 |59.3 | 76.0 
76. 5 26. 6 29.0 |31.5 |34.0 [36.6 |39. 3 /42.1 [45.0 [48.1 151.3 54. 8 |58. 7 163.0 | 76. 5 
77.0 127. 7 |30. 2 /32.8 35. 5 188.2 |41.1 144.1 |47.2 150.5 154.1 58. 0 |62. 4 |67. 6 | 77.0 
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TABLE 27 
Amplitudes 


Declination 
Latitude = Latitude 
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TABLE 27 
Amplitudes 


Declination 


Latitude 
i ° ° ° ° ° 
hatituce T1820 | 18°5 | 19°0| 1925 | 20°0 | 20° | 2120 | 2125 | 22°0 | 22°5 | 2320 | 23°5 | 24°0 
il oo |e alan eellog cop llogemaloa tulad feo." 1125.86 laa none einen 
18.0 118.5 |19.0 {19.5 |20. 0 [20.5 [21.0 [21.5 |22.0 |2 
2 4 |22. 9 |23. 4 |23.9 |24. 4 
nee fh ia ae Sie Bee oe Be m8 93. 3 |23.9 |24. 4 124.9 
19.2 19.7 |20. 3 120.8 |21. 3 21. 9 |22. 4 |23. 0 |23.5 |24.0 |24. 6 25. 1 25. 6 
19.9 120.5 21. 1 21.6 |22. 2 |22. 7 123.3 |23. 9 |24. 4 |25. 0 [25.5 |26. 
26. 8 |27. 4 |28. 0 
90.9 (21.5 |22.1 [22.7 123.3 |23. 9 |24. 4 125. 0 125. 6 |26. 2 
oa 22. 0 |22. 6 |23. 2 |23. 8 24. 4 |25. 0 |25. 6 |26. 2 |26. 8 |27. 4 |28. 0 [28.7 
91.9 122.5 [23.1 |23.7 |24. 4 |25.0 |25. 6 |26. 2 |26.9 |27.5 [28.1 [28.7 |29. 4 
92.5 123.1 123.7 |24. 4 25. 0 |25. 7 |26.3 |26.9 |27. 6 |28. 2 |28.9 |29.5 30. 2 
93. 1 123.7 |24. 4 125.1 125.7 |26. 4 |27. 1 [27.7 (28.4 [29.1 [29.7 |30. 4 |31. 
a = 7 31.4 [32.1 
93. 8 24. 5 |25. 2 |25. 8 126.5 |27. 2 |27.9 [28.6 |29.3 |30. 0 [30.7 |31. 
24,2 [24.9 /25. 6 [26.3 [26.9 [27.6 [28.3 [29.1 |20.8 [30.5 [31.2 [31.9 6 
24.6 |25.3 |26. 0 26.7 |27. 4 [28.1 [28.8 |29. 5 |30.3 |31. 0 [31.7 )32. 5 [33. 
25. 0 125.7 126. 4 127.2 |27.9 |28.6 [29.3 |30. 1 [30.8 131. 6 32. 3 [33.0 |33. 8 
95.4 |26. 2 |26.9 127.6 |28. 4 |29. 1 |29. 9 |30. 6 131. 4 |32. 1 |32.9 |33. 7 |34. 4 
25.9 |26.7 |27. 4 [28.2 [28.9 |29.7 |30. 5 |31. 2 132.0 |32. 8 |33. 5 134.3 |35. 1 
26. 4 |27.2 [27.9 |28.7 |29.5 30.3 |31. 1 [31.8 [32.6 [33.4 |34. 2 [35.0 35.8 
26.9 |27.7 |28.5 129.3 |30. 1 |30.9 |31.7 |32.5 133.3 [34.1 |35. 0 [35.8 6 
27.5 |28. 3 |29. 1 |29. 9 |30. 7 |31. 6 32. 4 33.2 /34. 0 [34.9 |35. 7 |36. 6 \37. 
28. 1 |28.9 129. 8 130.6 |31. 4 [32.3 |33.1 [34.0 134.8 135. 7 |36. 6 137. 4 [38.3 
28.7 |29. 6 |30. 4 |31. 3 [32.1 [33.0 133.9 134.8 |85. 6 [36.5 [37.4 |38. 3 139. 3 
29. 4 |30.3 [31.2 132. 0 132. 9 |33. 8 34.7 135. 6 136.5 |37. 5 138. 4 [39.3 |40. 3 
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Declination same name as latitude, upper transit: add correction to observed altitude 
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Declination same name as latitude, upper transit: add correction to observed altitude 
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Declination contrary name to latitude, upper transit: add correction to observed altitude 
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Declination contrary name to latitude, upper transit: add correction to observed altitude 
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Declination same name as latitude, upper transit: add correction to observed altitude 
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Declination same name as latitude, lower transit: subtract correction from observed altitude 
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used for entering table 30 


Declination contrary name to latitude, upper transit: add correction to observed altitude 
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Declination same name as latitude, lower transit: subtract correction from observed altitude 


TABLE 29 
Altitude Factor 


a, the change of altitude in one minute from meridian transit; 
used for entering table 30 
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TABLE 29 
Altitude Factor 


a, the change of altitude in one minute from meridian transit; 
used for entering table 30 
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93°> cos Diff! see De cot me tan we csc Vv sin 1/<86° 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
a a a a aE 
4o> ; : ° : ; <175° 
Diff. 
iF sin ye csc ue tan pie cot pe sec Vv cos De y 
0 lo. 06976 14. 3356 06993 14. 3007 1. 00244 99756] . | 60 
1 | .07005| $3 | . 2762 oeg | - 07022 Spier oF a. | n002ae 2 |: 99754) 5 | 59 
2 |. 07034| 29 | | 2173) 589 |‘ o7051] 35 | - 1821) Bgq | - 00248] 5 | 99752] 9 | 58 
3 | 07063] 22 | | 1589] 284 |‘ ozosol 33 | - 1235] 2a | - 00250] 5 | .99750| 9 | 57 
4 |: 07092| 22 | ‘ 1010] 522 | oz110) 39 | _- 0655] 27, | 00252] 5 | . 99748) 5 | 56 
5 |0. 07121) 50 |14. 0485) 5-4 |0. 07139) o9 [14 0079| 575 |1. 00254) 5 ]0. 99746) 5 55 
6 | . 07150] 29 fis. 9865] 572 |. o716s| 39 |13. 9507] 267 | .00257| 5 | 99744) 9 | 54 
7 |. 07179] 29 | 9300] 26° |‘ o7197| 35 | - 8940] 36 | - 00259] 9 | .99742| 9 | 53 
8 | | 07203] 29 |< s739] 581 |‘ o72a7) 30 | . 8378] B27 | .00261| 5 | . 99740) 5 | 52 
9 | 07237| 29 |_| 8183] 288 |‘ o725e| 59 | . 7821] 224 | _.00263| 5 | . 99738] 9 | 51 | 
10 |0. 07266) So [13.7631] 547 |0. 07285) 59 |13.7267| 54g |1. 00265] 5 |0. 99736| 5 | 50 
11 | 07295] 28 |. 7084) 24% |. 07314|-2 | S8T10|—par |\.00267015)| 290784 n oaleae 
12 | 07324] 28 | | 6541] 233 | | o7344| 35 | . 6174] 245 | . 00269) 5 | .99731| 5 | 48 
13 | - 07353| 29 | - 6002] 282 ||: o737al. 20 | 5634) 235 |. O0zaili es | ooszalih leu 
14 | | 07382] 22 |_| 5468] 33+ | | 07402] 33 |_.5098| 239 | 00274) 5 | 99727] 9 | 46 
15 10. 07411| 59 |13. 4937| po, |0.07431| ao |13. 4566] 55, |1. 00276| 5 |0.99725| 5 | 45 
16 | .07440) 29 | 4411) 226 | 07461] 20 | . 4039) 251 | . 00278| ¢ | 99723] 5 | 44 
17 | : 07469] 29 | :3a80| 322 | ovago| 39 | . 3515) 275 | .00280| 5 |. 99721) 5 | 48 
18 | 07498) 39 | : 3371) 219 | 075191 30 | 2006) 212 |. 00282| 3 |. 99719] 3 | 42 
19 | ..07527| 39 |. 2857| Ste | 07548) 29 |. 2480) 21; | .00284| Sk oozioln inal 
20 |0. 07556] 55 [13 2347| fq |0. 07578) o9 13. 1969| 25g |1. 00287) 5 10. 99714} 5 | 40 
21 | 07585]. 3, | . 1841) 208 |. o7607| Ge | . 1461) 2y5) | .0028d/ > | coma dnee 
22, |'.07614| 54 | ..1830| 40> | . 07686) 52'| . 0958|.255. | .CO20T line | toOTIO mimes 
23 | .07643| 59 | . 0840] 429 | : 07665) 32 |13. 0458] 30° | ° o0203| 2 | ‘ ovzo3| 3 | 37 
24 | | 07672| 59 |13. 0346] fet | 07695) 3) |12. 9962] 488 |. 00206} 3 |: 99705] 3 | 36 
25 |0. 07701] 59 |12.9855| 4g- |0. 07724] 54 [12.9469] 4a |1. 00298] 5 |0. 99703] 5 | 35 
26 | .07730| 52 | .9368) 484 | .07753| 23 | .sosi| 488 |. 00300; 3} -99701| 3 | 34 
27 | .07759| 52 | . 8884) 485 | .07782| 22] -8496| 485 | 00302) 2 | -99699| 3 | 33 
28 | .07788| 52 | . 8404) 45, | .07812| 3) | -8014| 432 |. 00305) 3 | : 99696 32 
29 | 07817 38 |_. 7928] fe0 | ..07841| 52 |~. 7536] 778. "|| 00307). 2 | 90604 |iay Jaal 
30 0. 07846] 55 |12.7455| 444 |0. 07870| 54 fiz. 7062| 4-, |i. 00309| 5 |0. 99692 30 
31 | ..07875| 55 | . 6986) 4g | .07899| 3, | .6591| 421 | 00312} 3] - 99689| 3 | 20 
32 | .07904| 53 | . 6520] 4o5 | .07929| 30 | ‘6124| 487 |‘ oo314| 2 |‘ 99687] 2 | 28 
33 | .07933| 55 | .6057| 425 | .07958) 54 | - 5660] ft | 00316] 2 | . 99685] 2 | 27 
34 | . 07962) 55 |_.5598| 428 | .07987| 39 |_- 5199] 487 | 00318] 3 | . 99683 126 
35 |0. 07991] 59 [12.5142] 455 10. 08017| 59 |12 4742] 424 |i. 00321] 5 |0. 99680 25 
36 | . 08020 54 | . 4690| 325 | . ogo4e| 3) | . 4288) 454 |” 00323 99678| 2 | 24 
37 |. 08049] 29 | ° 4241 "08075 3838 00326, 3 |. 99676| 2 | 23 
38 | 08078] 59 | .3795| 475 |. 08104) 22 | . 3390] 448 |‘ 00328) 2 | . 99673, 3 | 22 
39 | 08107) 59 |_. 3352) 439 | ..08134| 59 |_. 2946, 447 | 00330, 3 | 99671) 3 | 21 | 
40 [0. 08136] 99 [12.2913] 457 0. 08163) 4, |12. 2505 aq |1. 00333] 9 |0. 99608 20 
1 | . 08165] 55 | . 2476] 752 | . o8192| 59 | : 2067| 438 |” 00335 (99666) 2 | 19 
42 | 08194] 55 | . 2043/ 437 | . 08221] 37 | | 1632] 4 00337} 2}. 99664| 2] 18 
43 | .08223| 59 | | 1612 - 08251| 1201| 431 | ° 00340| 21! 99661| 3 | 17 
44 | 08252] 52 | 1185] Jo, | .08280| 22 | | ozz2| 429 |: oo3a2| 21‘ 99659] 2 | 16 
45 |0. 08281| 5. |12. 07 pe een 25. y 
12. 0761 ~ 08309 12. 0346 1. 0034 
46 | . 08310] 22 |12. 0340| 421 |” 98339) 30 423 1\ [> ee ee2 ogee sales 
46 | . 08310) 99 /12. 0340 gig | . 08339) 59 |i1. 9923] 473 | 00347] 3 | - 90054, 3 | 14 
48 | | 0836s| 29 | \9506| 415 |“ osgoy| 221 <eogy| 417 “o03e2| 2 | cogese| 3 | a3 
. < ; - 7 =: 
49 | . 08397/ 53 |_ 9093] 403 | | 08427| 3°] | se7a cn 00354 5 "99647 it 
50 |0. 08426] o9 |I1. 8684| 457 |0. 08456| 5, |I1. 8262 1. 00357 99644 10 | 
51 | . 08455 8277 08485| 29 | "7 409 2 2 
52 | . 08484] 22 | ‘ 7873) 404 |” ogsia| 22 VARGO eee accel tS 
58 | .08513| 56 | .7471| 395 | ..08544) 30 | ° 7045) 403 | ° oo3e4| 2 “poes7| 21g 
64)| 086542159 | 1 z07s|ue .08573| So | . 6645, 29° 1° oo367| 3 | | 99 : 
55 |0. 08571| 5. |i1.6677| 2° Io, o860a| 2° isl oe og ed a 
55 0. 08571) 99 |IT. pea 30 {Ll 6248] 35. [7 00360 99632 5 
58 | - 08600) 29 | - 6284) 391 | - 08632| 55 |. 5853 oee, |, 00sme) 2 | Looeae S| ied 
. 08629] 59 | . 5893) 325 |. 08661 . 5461 00374| 4 | . 99627 
58 | . 08658 5505| 388 29 z9| 389 |° 313 : : 
cleeead tact - 08690 5072 00377 99625 2] 2 
1 59 | . 086871 < 5120 385 30 387 : M7] 9 | . 99625 “ 
ccd ee > | | 08720 4685 00379) 2 
60 IO. ; Tiere 383 29 : . . 99622 1 
: 0. 08716 11. 4737 08749 11. 4301] 384 11° 00382] 3 lo, 99619] 2 | 0 
Diff Diff ; ; 
94°> eas st sec 1’ cot ce tan mix ese aon sin Difl 956 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometrie Functions 
5o> : | c : ‘ <174° 
L sin ar ese se tan ae cot ae sec aie COS Init y 
iB 
0 |0. 08716} 49 11. 4737) agp |0. 08749] oq |11. 4301] age |1. 00382} 4 |0. 99619 
1 | . 03745] 23 | 4357/38? | 08778| 20 | 3019] 382 | 00385, 3 |. 99617) 3 
Sar dard « « - t —- e € U € C e 
ae ed ee ed ed 
4 | | 0ss31| 28 | 3231] 373 | ogsee| 22 | 2780| 374 |‘ 00392] 2 | ‘ 99609] 3 
Pon aes Me el Ty ee 370 [> — 29 a Orees 3. 2 
5 0. 08860) 55 |11. 2861) 344 |0. 08895| 35 |11.2417| 344 |i. 00395] 5 10. 99607] 5 
6 | . 08889] 55 | - 2493 388 | 08925] 3 |‘ 2048] 369 |‘ 00397| 2 |. 90604) 5 
cfogene 8s] Fis) ass] et Yess) Ge] log |e 
9 | oso76| 22] | 14 361 | * po973| 30 362 | ° 21 og506| 3 
9 | 03976) 33 | . 1404, 364 |“ og013| 3° |: 0954} 362 | | 0405] 3 | 99596] 3 
10 |0. 09005] 5, |11. 1045] 32), |0. 09042| 5, [11.0594] 3, |i. 00408] 3 |0. 99594) 5 
11 | . 09034] $3 | 0689] 328 |’ og071) 23 |i1. 0237) 324 | 00411] 3]. 99501| 5 
12 |. 09063] 30 |11. 0336) 333 |  o9101] 30 J10. 9882] 392 | 00413) 2 | - 99588] 5 
13 | . 09092] 29 J10. 9984) 352 | | 09130 22 |: 9529] 323 |‘ oo416| 3 | . 99586 3 
14 | 09121] 32 |. 9635) 349 | | 00159] 23 |. 9173] 325 | oo419] 3 | 99583] 5 
15 0. 09150) 5 |10. 9288, 3, |0. 09189) 5, |10. 8829] 54, |. 00421 3 |0. 99580] 5 
ref gnt 25 Petey SAS Petia 2s see Sa Woes) 3 Pra) 
18 | 09237, 22 | < 8260, 342 | 09277] 39} <7797| 342 |: 00429] 2 | ‘99572 3 
rabedecased fem Mame BOOS enc: 29 ares LekOdy 31 99570) 2 
19 1 09266) 55 |. 7921), 339 | 09306) 22 |. 7457] S25 | 00482] 3 |. 98 A 
20 JO. 09295) 99 |10. 7585, 334 |0. 00335) 39 |10.7119| 336 |I. 00435] [0. 99507] 
7 ee ee ee 
93 | _09382| 22 | < 6580; 332 | ‘ 09423] 22 | 611s) 332 | 00443) 3 |: 99559] 3 
24 | .09411| 22 | 6261; 328 | ‘ 09453| 39 | | 5780] 329 | | 00446) 3 | 99556] 3 
20 b ae ee 9 OO a 3 Le OOS hs 
25 |0. 09440) 5 |10. 5035, 554 |0. 00482] 99 |10. 5462) 454 |. 00449) 5 |. 99553] 
a fapagy 33 Pau a otit eV grse a8 | oodey) sees 3 
58 | 09527 22 | : 4969; 320 |‘ ooszo| 29] < 4491] 322 | “00457, 3 | 99545) 3 
29 | |09556| 22 | | 46501 31° |“ o9600| 3 | | 4172) 312 |‘ oo460| 3 | | 90542) 3 
: Bo bs: 316 |— 29 |_- 318 | aie 2 
30 |0. 09585) 55 |10. 4334) 54 |0. 09620) dy |10. 3854] 316 |1. 00463) 9 |0. 99540) 
Peng 22 Poa Sia Ouse | agse| MV gang) FY eer 
33 | 09671) 22 | .3397| 311 |< oori7| 22 | ©2013] 31! | ‘oo47i] 3} 99531| 3 
34 | 09700 22] ‘3080, 398 | ‘9746 22] ‘2602, 311 |‘ ooa7a] 3 |: 99528] 3 
ae Pista el B07 (ea 6 SOS teen ig te 2 
35 0. 09729] 9g |10. 2782, 395 |0. 09776) oq |10. 2294) og |I. 00477) [0. 99526) 
alte eo Me) sel stets | ieel ae | Ste | 
38 | 09816 22] ‘1873, 391 |< oosoa, 30] “1381/32 | sooass| 3]! 99517] 3 
39 | 09845] 22 | ‘1573; 300 | ‘o9s93| 29 | < 1080, 3°! |“ ooase) 3 | 99514] 3 
ca Be eee) 8905 e083) "a9 Lae |) + 00: ane 3 
40 |0. 09874) 59 |10. 1275] 59g |0. 09923] 59 [10.0780] 297 |1. 00491) 3 |0. 99511) 3 
42 | /09932| 22 | 06851 294 |“ o9osi| 22 fro: o187| 5285 | <ood97| 3 | 99500) 2 
el soe ee mae tl 80: | 2939 |: 3 3 
43 | 00961] 55 | - 0392] 557 | - 10011) 3p J9. 98931] 9594 | - 00500] 3 | . 995031 5 
44 | | 09990) 55 | 0101] 9887 |. 10040) 55 | - 96007} p95 | - 00503 3 | 99500) 3 
45 |0. 10019) 50 |9. 98123 0.10069] 3, (9.93101; Saoq {1.00506} 3 [0.99497] 3 
0048) 29 |. 95248, 2875 | 10099] 3° 1: 90211) 289° |< 00509 99494 
47 || 10077) 22 | “99389; 2859 |‘ tors] 29 | © 87338) 2873 |“ oos12| 3]. 90401) 3 
48 | 10106, 22 | {89547| 2842 |” joiss| 30 |: s44s2| 285° |‘ oos15| 3 | 9948s) 3 
49 | 10135| 29 | 186722| 2825 |“ jois7| 22 | -sieai, 2841 |‘ o0s18| 3 |: 90485] 3 
se, ERA Pe a ag eee be 2824 |= 3 || 3 
50 |0. 10164] 5g |9. 83912} 9793 |0. 10216) 36 |9. 78817) oggg |1- 00521] 3 |0. 99482] 
3 |: ozet| 22 | /Sa3ai] 2778 |< joozs| 29 | < 73217] 2722 |< oosa7| 3| 99470] 3 
33 | 10250| 2° |: 43579 2282 | ° 0305 3° | °roaai] 2776 |< o0530) 3 |: 99473] 3 
21 |< tozre| 2° | 49833) 2746 |< osaal 2° |< ezes0o| 276! |‘ 00533) 3 |: 90470] 3 
54 | 10279] 25 | 72833| 2756 | . 10384} $5 | _. 67 2a ale eg se 
55 [0.10308] oq |9.70103| 5-1, 10. 10363| a, |9. 64935 1.00536) 5 (0. 99467} 5 
337| 22 | . 67387| 2716 | 10393) 3° |. 62205) 2730 | . 0539 99464 
2o | tosee] 22 |< edess| 2729 |< toaaa| 29 | 50490) 2215 |“ oosaz] 3 |: 99461] 3 
241° 10395] 22 |: 62003; 2685 |< 10459] 20 | : 56791) 2629 | ‘o0545] 3 |: 90458] 3 
25 | iodo] 29 |“ s033a| 2670 | ° ioasi| 29 |< 54106, 285 | * oosas 3 | \ 90455 3 
60 Jo. 10453) 29 Jo. 56677) 2655 lo. 10510] 29 |9. 51436, 767° |i. 00551] * Jo. 99452) 
* ; ; Diff. Dire Die, 
95°-> cos aon sec pe: cot ad tan 7 csc V/ sin Ve 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


. 10453 
. 10482 
. 10511 
. 10540 
. 10569 


. 10597 
. 10626 
. 10655 
. 10684 
. 10713 


. 10742 
Ome 
. 10800 
. 16829 
. 10858 


. 10887 
= LOOTG 
. 10945 
. 10973 
. 11002 


. 11031 
. 11060 
. 11089 
5 MRS 
. 11147 


. 11176 
. 11205 
. 11234 


. 11263) ¢ 


a L29n 


. 11320 
. 11349 
. 11378 
. 11407 
. 11436 


. 11465 
. 11494 
. 11523 
. 11552 
. 11580 


. 11609 
. 11638 
PULOO" 
. 11696 
. 11725 
45 }0. 11754 
~ 117838 
. 11812 
. 11840 
. 11869 


50 J0. 11898 
51 | . 11927 
. 11956 

. 11985 

. 12014 

0. 12043 

. 12071 

. 12100 


. 12129} : 


59 | . 12158 
60 |0. 12187 


0. 10510 
. 10540 
. 10569 
. 10599 
. 10628 


9. 51436 
. 48781 
. 46141 
. 43515 
. 40904 


. 10657 
. 10687 
. 10716 
. 10746 
. 10775 
0. 10805 
. 10834 
. 10863 
. 10893 
. 10922 


9, 38307 
. 85724 
. 33155 
. 80599 
. 28058 

9. 25530 
. 23016 
. 20516 
. 18028 
. 15554 


. 10952 
. 10981 
. 11011 
. 11040 
. 11070 


9. 13093 
. 10646 
. 08211 
. 05789 
. 03379 


. 11099 
. 11128 
. 11158 
A JUL 
5 Ay 


. 00983 
. 98598 
. 96227 
. 93867 
. 91520 


. 11246 
. 11276 
. 11305 
. 11335 
. 11364 


. 89185 
. 86862 
. 84551 
. 82252 

79964 


. 11394 
. 11423 
. 11452 
. 11482 
eeleleoslal 


. 77689 
. 75425 
. 73172 
. 70931 
. 68701 


. 11541 
. 11570 
. 11600 
. 11629 
. 11659 


. 66482 
. 64275 
. 62078 
. 09893 
. 97718 


. 11688 
5 SEU G CAS) 
. 11747 
SAUCE 
. 11806 


. 55555 
. 538402 
. 01259 
. 49128 
. 47007 


. 11836 
. 11865 
. 11895 
. 11924 
. 11954 


. 44896 
. 42795 
. 40705 
. 38625 
. 86555 


. 11983 
. 12013 
. 12042 
. 12072 
. 12101 


. 34496 
. 32446 
. 80406 
. 28376 
. 26355 


. 12131 
. 12160 
. 12190 
. 12219 
. 12249 
. 12278 


. 24345 
. 22344 
. 20352 
. 18370 
. 16398 
. 14435 


WRWEW RWW WRWWK WRWWR WRWWR WWRWW WRWWR WWWW ER WWWWHPR WWWWW WRWWW WWWWW 


= 
OrNwWRO ese 


t 
96°> cos 


cot 


tan 


oe 


a 


io 2) 


n> 


° 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
7°> : ; ° 
A Diff. Diff. Di i i s 
ay sin 1! esc 1’ tan a cot Pie sec i cos ite 
1’ 
0 Jo. 12187 8. 20551 0. 12278 8. 14435 1. 00751 0. 99255 6 
H | 1221658 | "1s619)) shay |. 12808)'20'| . ioaei|> 125% |" oo7sa| ig | .. 90251)" 12 59 
2} . 12245] 29 | * 16681 12338 - 10536, 1945 |’ 00758] 3 |: 99248| 3] 58 
29 681) 199] 38) 99 36/1936 4]° 4 
3 |.. 12274) $2 | 14760] 197} | . 12367| 29 | - o86o0 00762 "99244 57 
4 | . 12302] 55 | . 12849] 1993 | _- 12397| 59 | 06674] 1248 | oo765| 9 | . 99240] 3 |_ 56 
5 (0. 12831] 59 |8 10946, a9 |0. 12426] 3, |8 04756 1. 00769 0. 99237 55 
6 | . 12360, 32 | . 09052 o 1 , 12456 ‘o2848| 1998 1° 00773] 4]. 99233] 4] 54 
1 30 | . 07167 12485 00948 00776 99230 53 
el Rosh Win. 1876 485! 36 1890 4 4 
. 12418) 59 | 05291) 3848 | . 12515] 30 |7. 99058 00780 ' 99226 52 
9 | . 12447| $2 | 03423, 1888 | | 12544) 3? | | 97176 ney 00784 . 99222 s 51 
10 |0. 12476) 55 |8. 01565, jg, |0. 12574| oo |7. 95302 1. 00787 0. 99219 50 
11 | . 12504| $5 |7, 99714] 159! | 12608 : 93438, 1864 |" ozo] 4] .99215| 4 | 49 
504) 59 |?. 99 1841 30 1856 4 4 
12 | . 12533] $5 | . 97873, 183) |: 12633| 30 | | o1582 00795 "99211 48 
13 | . 12562| $3 | . 96040] 585° |’ 12662| 2? | 80734) 188 |’ oo7o9) 3 |. 99208; 3 | 47 
14 | . 12591] $8 |. 94216, 5847 | | 12609] 39 | | 87805 oe "00802 A "99204 A 46 
15 0. 12620) 54 |7. 92399| sgo7 |0. 12722| So |7. 86064 9 {1 00806 0. 99200 45 
16 | . 12649] $2 | 90502) 5800 |. 12751) 2? | ° sa24e 1822 |" o9g10) * |. 99197; 2 | 44 
47 || 12678129 | -s8702) TBO) :|. 2781/20 || 82408 ber ad aces 3 | 99193; *] 43 
18 |. 12706| $8 | 87001) 1723 |: 12810| 29 | 80622 1800 | .00817| 4 | . 99189 41 42 
19 | . 12735, $5218 3 |” 19840 "78825, | ‘o0s21| * | 99186) 2] 41 
19 |. 12735) 59 | - 85218) 1775 99 |_- 78825) 1799 4 4 
20 10. 12764| 59 |7. 88443, j 744 |0. 12869] 5, |7. 77085) jg, |1 00825 0. 99182 40 
25 | esos, |e Sierrinelece |. 120g) 2) I 7hauieitee |. 008D8 3 |’ 99173] 41 39 
22 | 12822) 59 | | 79918) i420 |  12020| 3) | - 73480 fees 00832) *] 99175) 21 38 
23} 12851)065 |. 7B18ZMe25 ||. 120881-S0 |b ZL 718 769 |. 00836| 4 | . 99171 4 | 37 
24 | . 12880) 52 | 76424) 173° | . 12088] So | . 69957] j42q |. 00840 4 | 99167 4 (36 
25 |0. 12908| 5, |7. 74689 5757 |0. 18017] 95 |7. 68208| 5745 |1. 00844] 4 |0. 99163) 5 | 35 
26 | . 12937| $3 | . 72062, }727 | 13047] 3) | | 66466, 1754 | . 00848, 5 | . 99160 34 
ay 12sebles., | 71242!) | 13076] oan fe Ga7a2)6 4980.11 00801 99156] 4 | 33 
28 | . 12995) 52 | 69530] 175% | 13106 3) | . 63005] j47¢ | . 00855 4 | 99152] 3 | 22 
29 | | 13024] 5° |: 6726 120% | | 13136) 3° | | 61287| 5775 | 00859] 4 | 99148] 4 | 31 
30 |0. 13053) 59 |7. 66130 | gag |0. 13165) 35 |7. 59575] 793 |i. 00863, |0. 99144) 3 | 30 
31 | . 13081] 55 | 64441] 1689 | | 13195) 20 | 57872] Tage | - 00867| 4 | 99141) 4 | 29 
32\|\. 131004 1.62769) 2024 |. 13224h/2)\) 56176) 1680 | oogral) 2 || .oo1s7)> G | 28 
33 | . 13139] 3° | 61085, 1627 | 13254] 2° | ° 54487) Tee; | -00875| 3 | . 99133) 4 | 27 
34 | 13168, 3¢ | 59418 1697 | * 13984] 30 | | 52806] ie, |_.00878| {| 99129) 7 | 26 
35 10. 13197] 99 |7.57759|  j¢s5 |0. 13313) 39 |7. 51182) jgq7 [1 00882] 4 0. 99125, 3 | 25 
36 | . 13226) 39 | 756107/ 1652 |. 13343] 20 | : 49465] ieeg | . 00886, 4 | .99122| 4 | 24 
37 | . 13254) 38 | | 54462] 1685 | ' 13372] 2° | 47806] Tees | 00800; 4 |. 99118] 4 | 23 
38 | . 13283) 30 | - 52825] 1637 | ° 13402] 29 | ° 46154) Tpa2 | 00804, 4 |. 99114) 4 | 22 
39 | . 13312] 29 | 51194] 1631 | ° 13439] 39 |‘ 44509) 159 |_00808| 4 | .99110| 4 | 21 
40 |0. 13841| 59 |7. 49571| 167 |0- 18461] 99 |7. 42871| 45 |! 00902) 4 [0.99106] 4 | 20 
41 | . 13370| 22 | ‘47955 1616 | ’ 13401) 3) |: 41240) 154 | 00906, 4 | 99102, 4 | 19 
42 | . 13399) 39 | 46346) 1609 | ° 13521| 20 | © 39616 i677 | 00910) 4 | . 99098] 4G | 18 
43 | .13427| 28 | | 44743 1603 | ° 13550] 33 | 37999] 1614 | 00914] 4 | . 99094) 3 | 17 
44 | . 13456) 59 | . 43148) 1299 |. 13580) 99 | . 36389] j 493 | 00918) 4 | . 99091) 4 | 16 
45 |0. 13485] 59 |7. 41560) 5205 |0. 13609| 39 |7. 34786) 94 |1. 00922] 4 |0. 99087} | 15 
46 | . 13514| 28 |‘ 39078) 1582 |’ 13630] 3) | - 33190] 129 | 00926 4 | 99083) 4 | 14 
47 | | 13543) 2? | | 3g403| 1375 | ° 13669] 3) | | 31600) jPgo | -00930| 7 |. 99079] 4 | 13 
43 | | 13572| 22 | | 36835] 1268 | | 13608] 33 | 30018] j256 | . 00034, 7 | . 99075) 4 | 12 
49 | | 13600| 28 | ‘ 35274| 1381 | | 137agi $5 | 28442, i245 | 00938) 4 | 99071) 4 | 11 
50 |0. 13629) 99 |7. 33719] 249 |0. 13758] 99 |7. 26873 j 565 |1. 00942) 4 |0. 99067| , | 10 
51 | . 13658) 25 | 32171) 1248 |. 13787] 2? | 25310, {Pea | . 00946) 5 | . 990683] 4} 9 
52 | . 13687| 22 | : 30630, 1381 | | 13817] $9 | | 23754] 3225 | 00950, 4 | .99059| 4 | 8 
53 | . 13716| 22 | : 29095| 125° | | 13846] 36 | 22204, 3275 | 00054) 7 | .99055) 4] 7 
54 | 13744) 28 | | 27566| 1328 | | 13876| 3) | 20661) 3755 | 00958, 4 | .99051] 4 |_6 
55 [0. 13773) 99 |7. 26044| 5745 |0. 13906| 59 |7. 19125) j 59) |1. 00962 4 [0.99047] 4 | 5 
56 | . 13802| 29 | | 24529] 131° | 13035) $4 | 17594, 3753 | 00966] {| .99043| 4} 4 
57 | . 13831) 59 | . 23019} 1540 | ° 13065] $5 | . 16071] jP73 | .00970| 5 | 99039] 4} 3 
58 | .13860| 29 |: 21517| 1502 | ' 130905) $9 | 14553] 3257 | . 00975] 7 | 99035) 4] 2 
59 |. 13889| 22 | ° 20020] 1497 | ° 14024] 35 | 18042) 3255 | 00979] 4 | 99031] 4] 1 
60 |0. 13917 7. 18530 0. 14054 11537 1. 00983 0. 99027 0 
y ; ; : ‘ : y 
97°> cos et sec ae cot pe tan wt csc we sin Din gQe 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


sin a csc 1 tan ‘Oa cot 1/ sec al cos pig ¥ 


| €60 
° 
v 
S 
oR 
i) 
oh 
S 
=") 
S 
= 
S 
an) 


13917 
29 30 

13946 "17046 14084 10038 ‘00987 

13975] 29 | 15568, 1445 | - 14113] 39 | . 08546 taey | 00991 

" 14004| 22 | : 14096 


S 


. 14033] 32 | . 12630 ee 14173 o 05579| t4r4 | -.00999 99011 
14061] o9 |7-11171| 1454 |0. 14202| 3, |7. 04105] 4g |1. 01004 0. 99006 


. 14090 29 | - 
- 14119) 59 | - 08269 
. 14148 29 | ° 06828 : 30 {6 : 
. 14177 . 05392 1430 |: 14321 . 98268 1445 |- 01020 


10 40. 14205 99 7: 
11 | . 14234 . 02538 


OCOONOOPWNH OO 
S 


29 1418 29 
12 | . 14263] 29 I7 01120 14410 93952 01033 98978 
13 | : 14292) 29 |6. 99708 corsets a0 | 92525 ES 01037 98973 
14 | | 14320 98301 14470 91104 01041 98969 
29 1401 29 1416 
15 10. 14349 6. 96900 0. 14499 6. 89688 1. 01046 0. 98965 


16 | . 14378) 2° |. 95505 see. | 2 14529 30 | | 88278 i404 | - 01050 
17 | | 14407] 29 | ‘94115 5320 | : 14559) 30 | | 86874) 130g | . 01054 
18 | | 14436 22 | | 92731| 3385 | : 14588) 2? |. 85475] 1302 | - 01059 
19 | | 14464 "91352 14618 84082 "01063 
20 0. 14493 0 
21 | . 14522 a 88612 eee "14678 = "81312 hee "01071 
22 ||| 14551) 20 || | 87250) 1202)|)14707|.20 | . 70986). 1840 1 01076 
23 | .14580| 29 | ‘ssgo3} 132; | . 14737| 3° |’ 7a564| 1372 | * o1080 
24 | | 14608 84542| 1357 | | 14767 "77199 01084 
25 0. 14637| 54 [6 ee Sp 
26 | . 14666| 2° | : 81856 . 14826| 3° | 74483) 332° | | 01093 
27 | | 14695 "80521 "14856 "73133 "01097 
28 1330 1344 
28) 1472sten, | {voto so): ; 
29 | _ 14752 "77866 14915] 29 | | 70450 "01106 
29 30 1334 
30 0. 14781] 5, 6. Eyal i 
BL |. 14810)s58 | 752dah Meh | 14975 on |. tty he 
32 | . 14838| 58 | 73024] 1302 |. 15005] 3° |: 66463, 1324 | * o1i19 
33 | . 14867] 59 | 72620] 1394 | . 15034) 33 |. 65144| 1319 | * o1194 
34 | . 14896 71321 15064 63831] 1359 | 01128 
35 0. 14925] 54 |6. 70027) sog0 (0. 
aft 33 gaae) ase size 2 Plats 80e 01 
"1515 59921 01142 
38 || -15011|.27 | eei7eliat2e 30 1294 
39 | | 15040 
40 |0. 15069 
41 | . 15097] 28 |: 62369] 1264 | 5079] 29 1° saz77 "01160 
42 | . 15126) 29 1259 z 30 1274 
"61110 15302 "53503 "01164 
qe Vere eee 1255 302) 36 1269 
So | 59855 4520/1 158azliy | 52234 01169 
44 | | 15184 58606 15362 50970, 1264 | ° 91173 
28 29 1260 
45 |0. 15212| 59 [6 57361| 1540, |0. ss 
46 | . 15241] 55 | . 56121)» 1220 |. 15421] 39 |. 
47 | . 15270) 32 | | 54886 "15451 47206, 1250 | ° 91187 


oO 
0 
re) 
S 
a 
PARAL ARBAB ARKO TOBRKRTA DOBRO BREED AHORA PORE A PRT A PERERA OPER EE 


Ke) 
(e2) 
00 
Ke) 
w 


48 | | 15299 53655| 1231 | ° 15487) 39 | | as9g1) 1245 
‘ "45961 "01191 98823 
2 elle 38 |. 52429 ee ola Ul = 44720 oi "01196 98818 11 
; 6. 51208 0. 15540 6. 43484 1. 01200 0. 98814 10 
3p | peta] 20 | 48964) tar2 | - 19570) go | 42253 i2o7 | 01205) fT oas00) $ | 9 
; "01209 98805 8 
fa ties 1207 30 1222 | -9 
53 | . 19442] 3 47572] 1593 | - 15680] 39 | . 398041577 |. 01214 98800 7 
‘ 29 |. 46369| i193 | - 15660] 39 |. 38587) 1217 | | o1219 98796 6 
55 10. 15500) 99 |6. 45171) 1194 |0. 15689| 35 |6. 37374| 599 |1. 01223 0. 98791 5 
56 15529 ae 43077 1190 | - 15719} 39 | 36165] 1209 | 01298 98787 4 
58 | | 15586] 29 | ° 4ig0g| 1185 | ° 12t79] 30 | - 35261) 1200 | - 01288 eaves : 
59 | . 15615] 53 | 40422) 1357 | . 15809) 30 | ‘32566, 1195 | * oro4o 98773 1 
60 |0. 15643 6. 39245 0. 15838 6. 31375, 1191 I" 91947 0. 98769 0 
t 
Diff. . * . . 
Q§°., cos 1! sec pe cot pt tan ae esc sin Difl- eyo 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
go> : : ; ; e¢ ° 
Ll sin pe esc pie tan ar cot ect sec ae cos win 
af 
0 0. 15643) 59 |6. 39245 wo 10. 15838 6. 313875 1. 01247 0. 98769 60 
1 | . 15672] 29 |. 38073] 1122 |: 15868) 3° | 301g, 1186 |“ o1z51) 5 |. 98764) 3 | 59 
2 | . 15701 29 36906 1163 |° 15898 30 . 29007 1178 01256 5 98760 5 58 
3 | . 15730 28 35743 1159 15928 30 |: 27829 1174 01261 4 98755 4 57 
4} . 15758 29 34584 1155 15958 39 |- 26655 1169 01265 5 |_ 98751 5 56 
5 0. 15787 29 6. 33429 1150 0. 15988 29 6. 25486 1165 1. 01270 5 0. 98746 5 55 
6 } . 15816 29 32279 1146 16017 30 | ° 24321 1161 01275 4 98741 i 54 
7 | . 15845 28 31133 1142 | - 16047 30 | 23160 1157 |° 01279 5 98737 5 53 
8 | . 15873 29 | - 29991 1138 | ° 16077 30 |: 22003 1152 |° 01284 5 98732 _ 52 
9 } . 15902 99 |: 28853 1134 |— 16107 30 | 20851 1148 |: 01289 5 98728 5 51 
10 0. 15931 28 6. 27719 1129 0. 16137 30 6. 19703 1144 1. 01294 4 0. 98723 5 50 
11 | . 15959 99 | - 26590 1126 | - 16167 29 | - 18559 1140 | ° 01298 5 98718 4 49 
12 | . 15988 29 | - 25464 1121 |° 16196 30 |: 17419 1136 . 013038 5 98714 5 48 
13 | . 16017 29 | - 24343 1117 |°: 16226 30 | - 16283 1132 . 01308 5 98709 5 47 
14 | . 16046 28 |- 23226 1113 |— 16256 30 . 15151 1128 |— 01313 4 |— 98704 ri 46 
15 |0. 16074 29 6. 22113 1109 0. 16286 30 6. 14023 1124 1. 01317 5 0. 98700 5 45 
16 | . 16103 39 | - 21004 1106 16316 30 | - 12899 1120 01322 51: 98695 5 44 
17 | . 16132 28 | - 19898 1101 16346 30 | - 11779 1115 | ° 01327 51° 98690 yh 43 
18 | . 16160 29 | - 18797 1097 | ° 16376 29 | - 10664 1112 |- 01332 51: 98686 5 42 
19 | . 16189 29 |: 17700 1093 | 16405 30 |— 09552 1108 01337 5 | 98681 5 41 
20 10. 16218 28 6. 16607 1090 16435 30 6. 08444 1104 1. 01342 4 0. 98676 5 40 
21 | . 16246 29 | - 15517 1085 16465 30 | ° 07340 1100 01346 a ie 98671 4 39 
22 | . 16275 39 | - 14432 1082 16495 30 |: 06240 1097 01351 5 |° 98667 5 38 
23 | . 16304 29 | - 13350 1077 16525 30 | ° 05143 1092 01356 ae 98662 5 37 
24 | . 16333 28 |; 12273 1074 16555 30 |_- 04051 1089 01361 5 \- 98657 5 36 
25 |0. 16361 29 6. 11199 1070 16585 30 6. 02962 1084 1. 01366 5 0. 98652 a 35 
26 | . 16390 29 | - 10129 1067 16615 30 |. 01878 1081 01371 51° 98648 5 34 
27 | . 16419 28 09062 1062 16645 29 6. 00797 1077 01376 51: 98643 5 33 
28 | . 16447 29 08000 1059 16674 30 5. 99720 1074 01381 51: 98638 5 32 
29 | . 16476 29 |: 06941 1055 16704 30 |— 98646 1070 01386 6 des 98633 4 31 
30 j0. 16505 28 6. 05886 1052 16734 30 5. 97576 1066 1. 01391 4 0. 98629 5 30 
31 ] . 16533 29 | - 04834 1047 16764 30 | - 96510 1062 01395 5 |: 98624 5 29 
32 | . 16562 29 | - 03787 1044 16794 30 |: 95448 1058 01400 5 98619 5 28 
33 | . 16591 29 | - 02743 1041 16824 30 | - 94390 1055 01405 5 98614 5 27 
| 34 | . 16620 98 |: 01702 1036 16854 30 |; 93335 1052 01410 5 |- 98609 5 26 
35 10. 16648 29 6. 00666 1033 16884 30 5. 92283 1047 1. 01415 5 0. 98604 4 25 
36 I} Y 16670 29 5. 99633 1030 16914 30 | - 91236 1045 01420 5 |- 98600 5 24 
37 | . 16706 28 | - 98603 1026 16944 30 | - 90191 1040 01425 51: 98595 5 23 
38 | . 16734 29 | - 97577 1022 16974 30 | - 89151 1037 01430 5 |: 98590 5 22 
39 | . 16763 29 |: 96555 1019 17004 29 |: 88114 1034 01435 5 |: 98585 5 21 
40 |0. 16792 28 5. 95536 1015 17033 30 5. 87080 1029 1. 01440 5 0. 98580 5 20 
41 }| . 16820 29 | - 94521 1012 17063 30 | - 86051 1027 01445 5 |° 98575 5 19 
42 | . 16849 29 | - 93509 1008 17093 30 | - 85024 1023 01450 51: 98570 5 18 
43 | . 16878 28 | - 92501 1005 17123 30 . 84001 1019 01455 5|- 98565 4 / 
44 | . 16906 29 |: 91496 1001 17153 30 . 82982 1016 01460 6 |- 98561 5 16 
45 10. 16935 29 5. 90495 998 17183 30 5. 81966 1013 1. 01466) 5 0. 98556 5 15 
46 | . 16964 28 | - 89497 995 17213 30 . 80953 1009 01471 5 |: 98551 5 14 
47 | . 16992 29 | - 88502 991 17243 30 |: 79944 1006 01476 5 \- 98546 5 13 
48 | . 17021 29 | - 87511 987 17273 30 . 78938 1002 WE oe ht aa i 98541 5 12 
49 | . 17050 28 |: 86524 985 17303 30 . 77936 999 |: 01486 a 98536 5 1 
50 }0. 17078 29 5. 85539 981 17333 30 5. 76937 996 1. 01491 5 0. 98531 5 10 
Pil ek? 29 | - 84558 977 17363 30 | - 75941 992 01496 6 |: 98526 5 9 
52 = LA136 28 | - 83581 975 17393 30 | - 74949 989 01501 5 |- 98521 5 8 
53 | . 17164 29 | - 82606 971 17423 39 | - 73960 986 01506 6 |: 98516 5 7 
54 | . 17193 29 . 81635 968 17453 30 |: 72974 982 01512 Bias 98511 5 6 
55 0. 17222 28 5. 80667 964 17483 30 5. 71992 979 1. 01517 5 0. 98506 5 5 
56 | . 17250 29 |° 79703 961 17513 30 | - 71013 976 01522 5 |: 98501 5 4 
57 |. 17279 29 | - 78742 959 17543 30 | - 70037 973 01527 ai 98496 5 3 
58 | . 17308 98 | - 77783 954 17573 30 | - 69064 970 01532 ae 98491 5 2 
59 | . 17336 29 |- 76829 952 17603 30 |_- 68094 966 01537 6 |. 98486 5 1 
60 }0. 17365 5: 108h0 17633 5. 67128 1. 01543 0. 98481 0 
nN : 5 : c é ? ; t 
99° ~» Cos pin sec Die cot Ve tan De csc A : sin DI80° 
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1 ‘ “4 
TABLE cf Functions “169 
1 Trigonometri Dit) Saehe Diff. 
Natura Diff sec 12 1 7 
iff. t Mg 60 
a Vetan ten | ea ee aralat8-| Ee 
i 1.01543) 5 peaaniALS [oes 
10°> ait a csc Tara 5. 67128 963 : ete Beane 2 a 
y 0. 17633) 34 ate 30) - 01558] ¢ | - 98466 oa 
5h 75877) bane Tees 30 oboe aoe 01564) > 98455) 54 
a 17365) 9 | 74929 oe ie ae ae 951 01560 5 ae 3 28 
1]. 422) 59 3041} 939 pal 3 5, 62344) 01579 6 | * 98440 5 | 5 
2 tees 38 F102 936 [47783 30 id oi Se 5 | 98435 argo 
3 17479 29 5.71166 932 ete 30 Bike ase 01590 5 98430) 5 49 
5 |0. 17508 3s | « 70284 p37 | - 17843 30 | : 99511 935 |. 01595] o3a30] 5 48 
1 et75 28 | * 69 ¢ 17903 aaa 32 | O16 5 | “9g 4 
a tooeee ae | xesoraitase Fh 208) 30 ee at 01606] 2 eon ei 
aes ae 0. 17933] 35 oe oon tes, 5 | * 9g4o9 OF ea 
8 | 17623 28 5. 66533 Ol? | | 17963 30 | ° 5577 9 4 | 01616 6 8404). 44 
2.) al 7628 5. 6 5 17993) 39 54851) go ee 9 
AY Pare ess "64701 11 . 18023) 35 . 53927) 999 HO PoTliae Heat : re 
17 281 '¢ 18053 2 7| o17 016 6 | "98 4 
ae 39 62881] 998 Oye ga0 eee te pee ; 98383 Fag 
14 | 17769] 23 Store) 208 18143] 39 50264) 912 . 01643) 6 0. 98378) 5 | 40 
Pap aleee cat 8 18173 49356] gays 1.01649) = EINES Be 
15 |0.1 3 60174 97 18173) 39 . 493 9 1.0 8 
17823) 59 601 8 3 01654} 98368) & 37 
16}. 2 "59277 94 | * 1890 30 48451) ggg : 2 
7852) 958 . 592 8 5. 59 836 5 6 
a 17880 58 |. 58383] 849 UI CREES at one Soe 01663 5 98357 5 |S 
. 17909] 33 57493] ga . 18263) 3 . 466 01670} 2 0. 98352 5 | 34 
19]. 5. 2 18293 30 45751 894 2C 98 3 
17937] 59 00005) 885 3 44857 ote Hi O1ere 5 |" 99347 6 | 33 
20 0. 6 "55720 83 18323) 39 . 448 8 1.0 
17966] 59 55720) 9 1681] 98341) 5 32 
le 5 s54sanjiecoe . 18353) 31 43966] ggg .0 
7995) 58 . 548 879 5 7 336) 5 1 
a 18023 39 | 53958, 872 0. 18384 30 Tele eee ies 4 98331 6 |e. 
"1805 29 |e 5081 B18 isd oun od - 01698 5 325| 5 
25 fo 1s081 go | 92208 soo | - 18444 30 ton] 7 | 010 Sf asso) 3 | 2 
1 2 a5 . 4 : rR 01709 5 9831 5 27 
26 8 68! 3865 18504) 36 9552) 76 .0 
18138} 98 504 8 5.3 Oe ete 98310) ¢ 26 
27 |. 6 "49603 63 | 534] 935 8677| 975 S01 26 
18166) 59 496 8 0. 18 3} .3 720 5 8304 is 
28]. 5 ~~ 564) 39 7805] gag 20% 9 25 
18195! 959 8740) e509 . 18564) 3 6 25 5 
“30 |0. 18224) 55 47881] org {1850813 31 294) 6 3 
oy f oteees 3470230520 18624) 35 80070)" 364 at ed ei 2 
18252) 5, 470 85 4 : 36 8288] 5 2 
31]. ll og] - 69} gr 18654} 35 5206] 961 ~OLG 6] 9 2 
18281] 53 461 8 : Bae 742 8283) & 1 
32]. 9 " 45317 49 684) 949 4345] ong O17 5 129 2 
18309) 59 453 8 0. 18 30 |" 3 01747 8277) 5 | 21 
33 |. 8 ~—— 714) 3, 3487| ore . O17 61°53 ” 50 
1833 29 44468 846 els 3 NS 53 3 
2h SAE 5. 745) 36 32631) oro 017 > 10-9897 5 | 19 
35 10. 18367 28 |" 43699 844 | 38 see he 758 267| & 
ap Vareecn MzTislCae ieegeeee | bias COUN 6 | 98 18 
18395) 56 427 84 ; é 64 261) 5 e 
36 | . 4 "41937 8 18805) 36 5. 30928] oi. 017 5 | "98 1 
ee 2 - 41099 36 0. 18835 0 0080) gas . 017 6 | 98 16 
18452) 59 410 8 0. 18 poy 8 75 250) 5 eo 
38 | . 1 aay: 865) 39 9235) g49 $017 6 | “98 15 
. 18481) 5 40263) 999 .18 30 | 9 78] 
Do Tss09 35 | 39430 gos | 18895) So 27553] 840 corse wsau0l 8 | 14 
- 185 29 | ° 38 8 ; : . 4 
ABE: st tne © bs gr ee i 
; 1859 29 369 82: 0. 18 eS 5 FAB : 3 223 
ash || 4 ———— : 16 048 830 01808 6 9822 5 10 
18624) 5 6124 820 - 19016) 369 . 25 , 9 
44 |. 5. 3612: 8 7 1809) 6 218] 6 
Pupeee 29 | - 35304 815 | - 18040 ee 825 iets 5 I ga2i| 8 8 
46 “18710 aS $3671 812 aL 30 5. 22566 822  Oheae é endl : 4 
. 1873 29 | * 3085 81 19136) 39 21 8 - 0182 
Aes | at ° 0. 6 : 95 18 01832 5 98196 6 + 
18767] 58 5, 32049 808 19166) 31 20925) : ¢ 5 
49 |. 5. 32 e . 97 ; 07 14 01837) & 8190| _ 4 
“50 |0. 18795] 5, 1241) oq5 . 19197] 35 . 20107] 3 9 
ee [eta a ee 808 - 19227) 39 . 19293} 913 PE Sets papers 61 Te 
52 | ‘ 18852] 28 206341 gor | - 1922 30 [> 18480] S09 o1saa| 5 ostza| 2] 3 
es ST eorole® | sence OG Teageene ete sae “C1860 6 08168 5} 9 
18910} 58 5. 28036 95 19317) 96 16 8 .¢ ‘ 
Oe lic 5. 28 7 : 7 . 8 )2 01866 6 98168 
“55 0. 18938] 54 241) 98 . 19347) 3) - 16058) go9 Tae 
Be ue 1ecee 28 peri: 790 | * 19378 30 |” 15956 801 11 01872 Diff. go 
2 - 18995 29 | * 55658 788 |” 19408 30 15 14455 Diff) in thas 
aH - 19024) 50 |. 24870) 58 0. 19438 Diff ese |) 
59 | . 19052] 34 5 24084) : Diff) tan 1 
60 10. 19081 ; Diff. | cot Pe 
Diff sec 1 
1002408 |P' 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometrie Functions 


pt, 

—" 
° 
v 


< 


o 


. 19081 . 24084 . 19438 . 14455 . 01872 
. 19109 . 23301 . 19468 . 138658 MOMS ig 
. 19138 . 22521 . 19498 . 12862 . 01883 
- 19167 . 21742 . 19529 . 12069 . 01889 
19195 . 20966 . 19559 . 11279 . 01895 


19224 . 20193 . 19589 . 10490 . 01901 
. 19252 . 19421) / . 19619 . 09704 . 01906 
. 19281 . 18652 . 19649 . 08921 . 01912 
. 19309 . 17886) ap . 19680 . 08139 . 01918 
. 19338 yey zl . 19710 . 07360 . 01924 


. 19366 . 16359 . 19740 . 06584 . 01930 
. 19395 . 15599 719770 . 05809 . 01936 
. 19423 . 14842 . 19801 . 05037 . 01941 
. 19452 . 14087 . 19831 . 04267 . 01947 
. 19481 . 13334 . 19861 . 03499 . 01953 


. 19509 . 12583 . 19891 5. 02734 . 01959 
. 19538 . 11835 e1992i SOLO TAlliee: . 01965 
. 19566 . 11088 . 19952 . 01210 . 01971 
. 19595 . 10344 . 19982 . 00451 . 01977 
. 19623 . 09602 . 20012 . 99695 . 01983 


. 19652 . 08863 . 20042 . 98940 . 01989 
. 19680 . 08125 . 20073 . 98188 . 01995 
. 19709 . 07390 . 20103 . 97438 . 02001 
. 19737 . 06657 . 20133 . 96690 . 02007 
. 19766 . 05926 . 20164 . 95945 . 02013 


. 19794 . 05197 . . 20194 . 95201 . 02019 
. 19823} 59 | . 04471 . 20224 . 94460 . 02025 
. 19851 . 03746 . 20254 . 93721 . 02031 
. 19880 . 03024 . 20285 . 92984 . 02037 
. 19908 . 02303 . 20315 . 92249 . 02043 


. 19937 . 01585 . 20345 . 91516 . 02049 
. 19965 . 00869 . 20376 . 90785 . 02055 
. 19994 . 00155 . 20406 . 90056 . 02061 
. 20022 4, 99443 . 20436 . 89330 . 02067 
. 20051] 59 | . 98733 . 20466 . 88605 . 02073 


. 20079 . 98025 . 20497 . 87882 . 02079 
. 20108 . 97320 . 20527 . 87162 . 02085 
. 20136 . 96616 . 20557 . 86444 . 02091 
. 20165 . 95914 . 20588 . 85727 : 02097 
. 20193 . 95215 . 20618} 3g, | . 85013 . 02103 


. 20222 4. 94517 . 20648 . 84300 . 02110 
. 20250 . 93821 . 20679 . 83590 . 02116 
. 20279 . 93128 . 20709 . 82882 . 02122 
. 20307 . 92436 . 20739 . 82175 . 02128 
. 20336); 55 | . 91746 . 20770 . 81471 . 02134 


. 20364 . 91058 . 20800 . 80769 . 02140 
. 20393) 59 | . 90373 . 20830 . 80068 . 02146 
. 20421 . 89689 . 20861 . 79370 . 02153 
. 20450} 56 | . 89007 . 20891 . 78673 . 02159 
. 20478 . 88327 . 20921 . 77978 . 02165 


. 20507 4. 87649 . 20952 . 77286 . 02171 
. 20535 . 86973 . 20982 . 76595 . 02178 
. 20563 . 86299 . 21013 . 75906 z . 02184 
. 20592 . 85627 . 21043 . 15219 . 02190 
. 20620 . 84956 . 21073 . 74534 . 02196 


. 20649 . 84288 a . 21104 . 73851 . 02203 
. 20677 . 83621 . 21134 . 73170) ¢ . 02209 
. 20706 . 82956 . 21164 . 72490 . 02215 
. 20734 . 82294 . 21195 . 71813 . 02221 
59 | . 20763 . 81633 . 21225 Pe AUSG . 02228 
60 |0. 20791 . 80973 . 21256 . 70463 . 02234 


i 


. 98163 
. 98157 
. 98152 
. 98146 
. 98140 


. 98135 
. 98129 
. 98124 
. 98118 
. 98112 


. 98107 
. 98101 
. 98096 
. 98090 
. 98084 


. 98079 
. 98073 
. 98067 
. 98061 
. 98056 


. 98050 
. 98044 
. 98039 
. 98033 
. 98027 


. 98021 
. 98016 
. 98010 
. 98004 
. 97998 
. 97992 
. 97987 
. 97981 
. 97975 
. 97969 


. 97963 
. 97958 
. 97952 
. 97946 
. 97940 


. 97934 
. 97928 
. 97922 
. 97916 
. 97910 


. 97905 
. 97899 
. 97893 
. 97887 
. 97881 


. 97875 
. 97869 
. 97863 
. 97857 
. 97851 


. 97845 
. 97839 
. 97833 
. 97827 
. 97821 
. 97815 


oe an 
S 


DUDAD NBBDRDN DAHUND DAADD NABAD DAHADD DAHAANRD BAAD ABAHWAAAWOMH DDD DOWN DH DH Or 
DBDBDAD AHHHAD AHAAD MAHADAHD ARWADAAM HABAADSM ADAADAHMA HHIADNMNH DOH HD MD HDUID CM DOD CH HD org 


SRPNWHOYONDWO 


a= 
eH 
\J 
Co> 
oO 


101°>°°s iff. sec iff. cot iff. tan iff. csc ‘| sin 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


«167° 
tom 5 Hy Diff 
12 sin tan eee cot ee sec V cos Diff. fh 
1 
97815 60 
20791 4, 80973 0. 21256 4, 70463 1. 02234] ¢ |0 Z 
| ao083G 29 |. 80316 O57 lps 21o86 e . 69791 a - 02240 : 97809 ‘ 59 
3 ORT? 29 a o00e 654 ee 31 apes 669 }--o22ba)/ 60 | 207797 : 57 
ae 28 | 652 | | 30 | * 67786, 666 | ° 02259 97791 56 
4 | . 20905 . 78355 RBG .6 665: © (Ee eae aa 7 
5-50033| 2° I77708| °°° lo ai40al > |4 67121 1. 02266| ¢ |0. 97784) ¢ | 55 
8 | | 20962 et "77057 ioe 21438 + ’ 66458 He s02272)0ee 9778 é o4 
76411 21469 65797 02279) & 
g iat 29 ae 768 645 | © 91499] 39 | | 65138 tee 02285, 8 | . 97766 : 52 
9 | | 21047] 28 | ‘ 75123] 643 | | 21520) 37 |. 64480, G55 | 02201 7 | . 97760) BL 
4. 63825 1. 02298 0. 97754 
da oats [a ere 2) oieod a) | peokat 652 | . 02304 § |. 9748 6 | 49 
12 | | 21132| 28 | ‘73205, $38 |< 21621) 35 | 62518) gs | - 02811) ¢ | 97742) 7 | 48 
13 | _ 21161 ae 72569 636 | 21651] 39 | 61868) gig | -02317| 6 | - 97735] 6 47 
14 | | 21189] 28 |: 71935] 83% | | 21682] 3) | 61219 G47 | 02823) 7 | . 97729) g | 46 
15 0. 21218| 59 [4 71303| ga 0. 21712] 3; |4 60572| G45 |i 02330) ¢ |0. 97723) g | 45 
16 | . 21246] 28 |. zo673| 630 |. 21743| 35 | 50027) Gag | - 02336, 7 |. 97717) ¢ | 44 
17 | . 21275 "70044  21773| 39 | :50283| 615 | 023431 f |. 97711) g | 43 
18 | 213031 28 | | 69417; 62? |. 21804 "58641 02349 97705| 7 | 42 
19 | . 21331 a 68791 oon 21834 "58001 oe 02356, 7 | 97698) § | 41 
20 |0. 21360) 59 [4 68167| goo |0. 21864] 5, [4 57363 637 [I 02362 7 |0 97692 6 | 20 
S BONE 29 feces 620 Soto 30 ee 635 | 99375| © | | 97680| © | 38 
27 | Srass] 281‘ eeso7| 818 |‘ S1956| 31 |< 55458) 983 |‘ o2asel 7 |‘ ozezal 7 | 37 
24 | . 21474 ch ” 65690 ae " 21986 a " 54826 oes " 02388 - 97667 . 36 
25 10. 21502 4. 65074 0. 22017| 3, |4. 54196] gog |1. 02395) 7 [0.97661], | 35 
26 | . 215301 23 | . 64461) 913 |: 22047 30 |" 53568| foe | 02402, § | .97655| 7 | 34 
97 | . 21559 ee 63849 a ,22078| 3) | 52941| g54 | ..02408] 7 97648 RB 33 
58 Sie ae eee sole ech ef ey Hes Sones ; oveae 2 31 
“30 |0. 21644] 5. [4 62023) gag |0. 22169] 3, [4 51071) goq |i 02428 7 |0. 97630, 7 | 30 
31 | . 21672| 28 |. 61417} 606 | 29200] 23 |. 50451| gig | - 02435] & | . 97623, g | 29 
Be {21 38 | aneid| oe | Baan 3) | tae Gi | aaesi| | ater) 9 | as 
29 | - 600 | ° 31 | - 615 6 7 
34 |. 21758| 29 |< 59611} O00 | : 22292] 3) | 48600] G14 | .02454) 7 | . 97604) 6 | 26 
35 |0. 21786| og |4.59012| 59 |0. 22322| 3, |4. 47986) gio |1.02461| » 0.97598) ¢ | 25 
36 | . 21814) 28 | 5g4i4| 208 | | 22353) 35 | . 47374] G15 | .02468| 4 | .97592| 7 | 24 
37 | . 21843| 29 | - 57819] 38> | | 22383] 39 | - 46764) Gog | 02474 2 | .97585| f | 23 
3 arco] 28 |. ceaaa 382 Hc ooaaahe” | eaemselinOO? Lengacce” | Sayer amelie 
: 29 |- 591 |- 22444) 37 |_- 606 |— 6 7 
40 |0. 21928) 55 [4 56041] 59 |0. 22475] 3, |4 44942) go, |1. 02494]  |0. 97566, | 20 
41 | . 21956, 28 | 55451| 320 | . 22505) 3! | . 443381 253 | .02501| # | 07560)" © | 19 
42 | 21985) 95 54863 356 | - 22536) 3) 43735, 609 - 02508 ; 97553 Z| 18 
' 542 99567 " 43134 02515 97547 17 
28 585 30 600 6 6 
44 | . 22041] 38 | 53692] 932 ||, 22507] 90 | .42534| 20) |... 02521) 9° | So7SaIne | aig 
45 0. 22070| og |4.53109| 5.) 0. 22628| 55 [4 41936] =o, |1. 02528) - [0.97534] , | 15 
46 | . 22098| 58 | . 52527| 28% | 29658] 29 |. 4ia40| Poe | 02585) 2 | 97528) 8 | 14 
47 | . 22126] 95 |. 51947| 579 | - 22680) 39 | 40745) 393 | 02542] § | 97521) f | 13 
48 | . 22155] 92 | 51368) 577 | . 22719) 37 | - 40152) 30> | 02548) 7 | 97515] 9 | 12 
9 | . 22183) 55 | . 50791] 3/7 | 22750) $1 | .39560| 227 | 02555] 7 | 97508, 4 | 11 
50 |0. 22212] 55 |4. 50216] £74 |0. 22781| 39 |4. 38969| 55, [1 02562| _ |0.97502| , | 10 
es a paaee 2g | - 49642) 573 | . 22811) 3) | . 38381) ee | . 02569 7 | . 97496) 7] 9 
58 | . 22297] 29 eee as eee BY oe nes eS : bras 6 ; 
_54 | . 22325] 53 | 47928) 272 | . 22903] 31 | . 36623) P83 | . 02589] 7 | 97476) 2] 6 
55 10. 2 
Se Rael oo Fara ser 2308/30 FE goons Ser (Laz) fo gzina 9 
57 | . 22410) 58 | . 46228) 28? | . 22005| 31 | .34879| 280 | ‘o2610| 2 |. 97457] 81 3 
22438 . 45664} 260 | . 23026] 3 | . 34300; 27? | o2617| 2 | ‘97450, Z| 2 
.45102| 284 | | 23056) 39 | | 33723) > 02624 21 g7444, 8] | 
4. 44541 0. 23087| °1 |4. 33148| °7° |1 02630] © Jo. 97437, 7 | 0 
sec in cot ne tan ae esc a sin Diao 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


. 22495) . : : 4. 33148 
. 22523 3 : . 32573 
. 22552 , ‘ . 82001 
. 22580 : : . 81430 
. 22608 . ; . 80860 


. 22637 : ; 4. 30291 1. 02665 
. 22665 ; : . 29724 . 02672 
. 22693 : ; . 29159 . 02679 
. 22722 : , . 28595 . 02686 
. 22750 : ‘ . 28032 . 02693 


. 22778 : ; 4, 27471 1. 02700 
. 22807 . ; . 26911 . 02707 
. 228385 é ‘ . 26352 . 02714 
. 22863 ‘ ‘ . 25795 . 02721 
. 22892 ; : . 25239 . 02728 


. 22920 : 4, 24685 . 02735 
. 22948 : ‘ . 24132 . 02742 
. 22977 : : . 23580 . 02749 
. 23005 : ; . 23030 . 02756 
. 23033 ; 2 >, 22481 . 02763 


. 23062! . : . 21933 . 02770 
. 23090 ‘ : . 21387 . 02777 
. 23118 : , . 20842 . 02784 
. 23146 : ; . 20298 . 02791 
. 23175 : : . 19756 . 02799 


. 23203 : . 19215 . 02806 
. 23231 ‘ ; . 18675 . 02813 
. 23260 ‘ : . 18137 . 02820 
. 23288 ‘ : . 17600 . 02827 
. 23316 , : . 17064 . 02834 


. 23345 : ; . 16530 1. 02842 
. 23373 : , . 15997 . 02849 
. 23401 : : . 15465 . 02856 
. 23429 : ‘ . 14934 . 02863 
. 23458 : J . 14405 . 02870 


. 23486 5 j . 138877 1. 02878 
. 23514 : : . 138350 | . 02885 
. 23542 ; ; . 12825 . 02892 
. 23571 ‘ : . 12301 . 02899 
. 23599 Z 4 . 11778 . 02907 


. 23627 : ; . 11256 1. 02914 
. 23656 : , . 10736 . 02921 
. 23684 : : . 10216 . 02928 
. 23712 : : . 09699 . 02936 
. 23740 : ; . 09182 . 02943 


. 23769 : : 4. 08666 . 02950 
. 23797 : : . 08152 . 02958 
. 23825 : , . 07639 . 02965 
. 23853 : : . 07127 . 02972 
. 23882 : A . 06616 . 02980 


. 23910 ; y . 06107 . 02987 
. 23938 ; . ‘ . 05599 . 02994 
. 23966 ; ; . 05092 . 038002 
. 23995 ; : . 04586 . 03009 
. 24023 : ; . 04081 . 03017 


. 24051 : ; 4. 03578 1. 03024 
. 24079 ; 3 . 03076 . 03032 
. 24108 é 3 . 02574 . 03039 
. 24136 ; 2 . 02074 . 03046 
59 | . 24164 ‘ ; . 01576 . 03054 
60 |0. 24192 : : . 01078 . 03061 


103° cos lene: a 7. T- | ese 


Satie ae Functions «165° 
. e 
Natural Trigonom Diff.) G5 Diff. ¥ 
Diff sec | 47 vee 
Diff. cot 1 60 
Diff tan il 97030) 7 59 
14°° ss ‘pie esc iY 1.03061) ~ 97023 8 | 58 
sin i 4.01078)  4o¢ . 03069) 7 - 97015) 7 57 
y eau lel ailaneee tog | 080701 Une Teenpiee’, Ve 
fe SoS UO Re lee caer 31 [4 00086] 4eg oe O sa? tte cae Un eee 
0 }0. 24192) o¢ | 12875 481 | * 94995 31 13" 99592 493 | | 0309 8 lo. 96994 7 | 54 
1 | . 24220) 55 . 12394) 479 . 25026) 36 - 99099) 499 1. 03099) ~ . 96987| 7 53 
2 | . 24249) 58 - 11915) 479 . 25056) 3) 3. 98607| 499 - 03106} 3 - 96980) 7 52 
3 | . 24277) 58 11487) 477 0. 25087) 34 98117 490 | ° 93114 7 | | 96973 7] 5] 
4 | . 24305) 58 4.10960) 47 - 25118) 94 . 97627) 499 - 03121) ¢ - 96966) 7 0. 
5 10. 24333] 59 - 10484) fon . 25149) 31 . 97139) ggg - 03129} 9 96959] 7 49 
fee scales" h Seaane ae 1655180 ey. | Joeeu iets. 1. 03137) 7 . 96952) 7 48 
7 | . 24390) 5¢ - 09535] 479 . 25211) 37 3.96165) 495 . 03144) 4 - 96945) 47 
8 | . 24418) 58 . 09063) 475 0. 25242} 3, - 95680 484 | * 93159 7 | ° 96937 7 | 46 
Q |. 24446) 56 4.08591) 470 . 25273] 3) 95196} 499 - 03159) 3 96930) 7 y cal 
posers Reh) eee 469 oreo eal ft Beene res a esa : 96923) 7 | 45 
11 | . 24503) 58 - 07652) 46 - 25335) 91 - 94232) 49) 1.03175)» . 96916, 7 43 
12 | . 24531) 98 . 07184) 467 . 25366) 91 3. 93751) 4g . 03182} ¢ . 96909) 2 42 
13 | . 24559] 9¢ 06717) 466 0. 25397) 3) 93271 478 | * 93190 7 | ° 96902 8] 43 
14 |_. 24587] 52 exceeeeeeas fae csen Be Burges vee | 03197) ¢ . 96894, > 40 
15 |0. 24615) 59 - 05786) 464 . 25459) 3) - 92316) gaz - 03205) . 96887) 7 39 
16 | . 24644) 50 . 05322) geo - 25490) 31 - 91839) 475 1.03213), . 96880] 7 38 
17 | . 24672) 58 - 04860) 469 - 25521) 3) 3. 91364] 474 . 03220 8 | | 96873 7 | 37 
te I soanoene® Pomnasee 40015-95550 at li onseoh eres aps oaehee® | Panes 8 loc 
19 | . 24728] 52 4. 03938) 454 . 25583) 31 - 90417) 475 - 03236) - 96858) 7 35 
20 |0. 24756) 56 . 03479) 45g . 25614) 9) . 89945) 477 . 03244) > 96851) 7 34 
21 | . 24784) 59 - 03020) 457 . 25645) 9) . 89474) 470 1.03251) 9 "96844 7 | 33 
22 | . 24813) 58 - 02563) 456 - 25676) 3) 3. 89004] 46g - 03259) - 96837) 3 39 
23 | . 24841) 52 02107) 455 0. 25707| 94 " 88536 468 | © 93967 8 | | 96829 7] 3] 
24 | . 24869) 52 4.01652) 4x4 . 25738) 91 - 88068) 467 . 03275 7 | | 96822 7 30 
25 0. 24897] 5, . 01198) 453 . 25769) 34 . 87601} ges - 03282) 2 96815] 29 
pod eerisey RC meres jen peess00Ne . 87136) ges | poe Uhre ere oe Ze Was 
27 | . 24954) 58 4. 00293) 450 . 25831) 97 3. 86671) j¢9 . 03298] ¢ - 96800, 7 27 
Fr lt sosgiahee ls eee tag |. 25862| 3, - 86208] 463 reas ha ee ene rid) 
29 | . 25010) 58 3. 99393] 449 . 25893} 3) . 85745) ge) - 03313) - 96786) 5 
BU 1D. 2o Os eae eos 447 Segre We iecosa FT eeige on 8 \o-96778 Titan 
31 | . 25066) 52 98497) 447 . 25955) 9) - 84824) 460 1. 03329) g 96771 71 53 
382 | . 25094] 52 - 98050) 446 - 25986) 3; 3. 84364) yg . 03337 8 |" 96764 8 | 55 
33 eo 29 | | 97604 444 \o-26017 31 |" 93006 457 | | 93345 8 | * 96756 7] 94 
34 |_. 25151) 98 3.97160) 444 . 26048) 31 . 83449) 427 . 03353) 7 . 96749) 2 For 
35 |0. 25179) 56 . 96716] 445 26079| 31 82992), 425 - 03360) 3 96742| 3 a 
36 | . 25207] 98 . 96274) 449 26110) 34 - 82537) gry 1. 03368) 96734 vee 
37 eons 28 |” 95939 440 | * 56141 31 3 82083 453 |" 93376 8 | | 96727 8 | 7 
FF I eecogenes Iiincsce 44010-96172 | aea0bases Ras ecstees lt Bena 7 | 16 
39 |. 25291) 99 3.94952) 499 . 26203) 35 81177) aes - 03392) _ 96712 7 
a Peace e® agaer a doe Weenan er . 80726] 425 03400) 96705| 2 i 
41 | . 25348) 50 - 94076) 496 . 26266) 37 - 80276) 449 1.03408) - 96697 TA a 
42 ee 28 | | 93640 436 | © 96297 31 79897 449 | 03416 8 | | 96690 8145 
43 Sores - 93204 434 0. 26328} 9, - 79378| fay 03424) 8 - 96682 7143 
44 | . 25432) 50 92770) 498 . 26359) 91 78931 446 | * 93439 7 |’ 96675 8 
60} og |3- 0 ; 9 : 10 
45 |0. 25460) 5¢ . 92337| 435 - 26390) 3, - 78485) 445 - 03439) 3 96667| 9 
46 | . 25488) 50 - 91904) 49) - 26421) 3) . 78040 445 1. 03447 8 | 96660 ia re 
ANAS Gos - 91473) 43) - 26452) 3) 3.77595] 443 . 08455] 3 96653) @ 7 
48 ree 28 91042) 459 0. 26483) 95 T7152 443 | 93463 8 | | 96645 | 
49 |_. 25573) 98 3. 90613 429 | 96515 31 | * 7e709 441 | 93474 8 | 96638 8 
“50 10. 25601 28 |" 90184 428 | * 96546 31 | * 76968 440 | © 93479 8 96630 7| 95 
5] Pocates . 89756) 456 - 26577) 3) . 75828] 449 1. 03487| "96623 g| 4 
53 Sonn 28 | © 93004 425 0. 26639) 3, 74950 438 | ° 93503 8 | 96608 Sb ee 
54 |. 25713) 58 3. 88479) 453 . 26670) 31 74512 437 | 93571 9 | | 96600 eh | Bes 
158 10. oe 28 |" 88056 423 | | 26701 32 | "74075 435 | | 03520 8 Jo. 96593 
56 25768 29 . 87633 422 | 56733 31 73640 435 11° 93598 = it 
57 | . 25798] 58 87211) 455 . 26764] 3) 3. 73205 Dit] nae 
58 | . 25826) 52 - 86790) 459 0. 26795 Diff hn a (Lt 
59 rts: 28 3. 86370) Diff tan ait i 
of D Sheer le Dine WWeot me 
A Diff sec 18 
LOS ihe 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


el 

SE ae 
nN 

om 
°o 


. 25882 3. . 26795] . 
. 25910 é ¢ . 26826 
. 25938 : . 26857 
. 25966 i . 26888 
. 25994 ; . 26920 
. 26022 3. . 26951 
. 26050 Q . 26982 
. 26079 . . 27013 
. 26107 : . 27044 
. 26135 : . 27076 
. 26163 3. . 27107 
. 26191 : . 27138 
. 26219 : . 27169 
. 26247 2 1 27201 
. 26275 2 . 27232) | 


. 26303 : . 27263 
. 26331 ; ; . 27294 
. 26359 : . 27326) ¢ 
. 26387 : . 27357 
. 26415 : . 27388 


. 26443 3: 0. 27419 
. 26471 : . 27451 
. 26500 : . 27482 
. 26528 : . 27513 
. 26556 : . 27545 


25 10. 26584 3. . 27576 
. 26612 . . 27607 
. 26640 : . 27638 
. 26668 d : . 27670 
. 26696 : Bi . 27701 


. 26724 a . 27732 
. 26752 ; : . 27764) ; 
. 26780 : . 27795 
. 26808 5 . 27826} : 
. 26836 : . 27858 


. 26864 3. . 27889 

. 26892 d . 27921) : 
. 26920 : . 27952 
. 26948 2 : . 27983 
. 26976 : . 28015) | 


. 27004 . . 28046 
. 27032 ; . 28077) : 
. 27060 ; . 28109} | 
. 27088 ; . 28140 
. 27116 . ; . 28172) : 


. 27144 : . 28203] . 
. 27172 E : . 28234) | 
. 27200 : . 28266) : 
. 27228 3 . 28297) ; 
. 27256 : . 28329) « 


. 27284 i . 28360 
. 27312 : . 28391 
. 27340 : : . 28423 
. 27368 F . 28454) | 
. 27396 3 c . 28486) ; 


. 27424 : . 28517 
. 27452 ; : . 28549 
. 27480 ; . 28580 
. 27508 é . 28612) | 
. 27536 : . 28643 
60 |0. 27564 : . 28675) * 


t zs é 
105°> ©°5 | j ; cot 


00 00 00 CN CO COC CO HH CH WH 00 0K0 0 ~100 000000 CMH ~I0KDK COM NIKOM WMO~IWMMH WIM ON WM~I00 “100 CO NICO NICO CONICO “FCO CO~1 00 


dl eel ae el eed ee ee NO) 
SP NWKHOUANWOCORKNWPRhO|ANODO 


+ 

“I 

= 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


. 27564 
. 27592 
. 27620 
. 27648 
. 27676 
27704 
. 27731 
COO 
. 27787 
. 27815 
. 27843 
. 27871 
. 27899 
. 27927 
. 27955 
. 27983 
. 28011 
. 28039 
. 28067 
. 28095 


. 28123 
. 28150 
. 28178 
. 28206 
. 28234 


. 28262 
. 28290 
. 28318 
. 28346 
. 28374 
. 28402 
. 28429 
. 28457 
. 28485 
. 28513 
. 28541 
. 28569 
. 28597 
. 28625 
. 28652 


. 28680 
. 28708 
. 28736 
. 28764 
. 28792 


. 28820 
. 28847 
. 28875 
. 28903 
. 28931 


. 28959 
. 28987 
. 29015 
. 29042 
. 29070 


. 29098 
. 29126 
. 29154 
. 29182 
. 29209 
60 ]0. 29237 


+ 
106°> cos 


S 


i=) 


DWODOO DODODODOOHO OODOO OOOOW OOOOO WMDODO OMUDOOHO MOO MWLO 


— 
onononm OOOUOOD © 


— 


= 
OOOODO OOODOSO © 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
o> : : A : f <162° 
17 sin tie esc rik tan ri cot a sec es COS [pi ¥ 
V4 
0 Jo. 29237] ,, 3. 42030] ..5- 0. 30573| 4. |3. 27085 1. 04569], |0. 95630 60 
1 | . 29265] 28 |" 41705 oo) |: 30605 32 | : 26745 ond |. 04878 19 | -93622| 8 | 59 
2 | . 29208) 5, | - 41381) 354 | - 30637/ 35 | . 26406] 339 |‘ o4sgs| 19 |‘ 95613] 2 | 58 
3} . 20321) 57 |. 41057] 353 | . 30669] 37 | . 26067/ 332 | 'o4507| 9 |: 95605| 8 57 
4 | . 29348) 54 | 40734) 353 | . 30700) 35 |. 25729] 333 | ‘ os606| ,° |. 95596| 2 | 56 
5 10. 29876) 5. JB 40411} 355 [0 30732| 55 [3.25392 33, |i 04616] g |0. 05588) 6 | 55 
6 | . 29404) 58 | 40089] 357 |. 30764| 35 |. 25055) 337 | 04625] ,9 | 95579) 2 | 54 
7 | . 29432] 98 | . 39768] 359 | - 30796] 35 |. 24719) 336 | ' o4635| 10 | 5571) 8 | 53 
8 | . 20460] 57 | 30448] 339 | - 30828] 33 | - 24383) 336 |‘ o4eaa] 9 95562) 3 | 52 
9 | . 20487/ 52 | . 30128) 353 | 30860] 37 | 24049) 334 | | 04653] 48 |: : 
10 0. 29515] og |. 38808) 314 0. 30891) 5. 3. 23714) 333 |i. 04663| “4 |0. 95545] 9 | 50 
11 | . 29543/ 98 |. 38489/ 373 | . 30923] 35 |. 23381] 333 |’ 04672] 2 | 95536| 2 | 49 
12 | . 29571] 53 | 38171) 317 | . 30955) 35 | 23048] 333 |‘ oseg2| 1° | ‘os528l 8 | 4s 
13 | . 29599) 9 |. 37854| 317 | 30987] 35 | 22715, 333 | ‘o46o1) 8 | 95519) 2 | 47 
14 | . 29626) 58 |. 37537| 314 | -31019/ 39 | | 22384) 33! | ‘ 04700] 8 |. 95511] 8 | 46 
15 |0. 29654) 5g |. 37221) 31, 0. 81051| 35 |3. 22053, 33, |i. o4710| 4 0.95502) 4 | 45 
16 | . 29682} 55 | . 36905, 312 | . 31083] 33 | 21722) 331 |‘ oaz19] 8 |. 95493] 2 | 44 
17 | . 29710) 57 | 36590] 317 | 31115) 35 | 21302] 330 |‘ o4729| 10 | 95485) 8 | 43 
18 | . 29737) 58 | 36276] 317 | 31147) 37 | - 21063] 329 | ‘ 04738] ,° |: 95476) 2 | 42 
19 } . 29765) 58 | . 35962| 313 | .31178| 33 | : 20734) 329 | ‘ o47as| 10 | | 95467] 2 | 41 
20 |0. 29793) 54 |3.35649| 5,5 |0. 31210) 55 [3 20406| 352 |i. 04757| 15 |0.95459| 5 | 40 
21 | . 29821) 52 | . 35336] Sif | 31242) 35 |: 20079| 32” | ° oaze7| 19 | 95450| 2 | 30 
22 | . 20849] 57 | . 35025] 315 | -31274/ $5 | -19752| 357 | 04776) 18 | :95441| 2 | 38 
23 | . 20876| 5 | .34713| 316 | .31306| 3 | | 19426| 326 | ' oa7a6| 19 95433] | 37 
| 24 | . 29904] 95 | 34403] 317 | 31338] 32 |< 19100; 358 |‘ 04795] 18 | 95424; 2 | 36° 
25 |0. 29932) 54 |3. 34092] 359 0.81370 35 |8. 18775| 55, 1. 04805| 19 |0. 95415| , | 35 
26 | . 29960] 5° |. 33783| 354 | .31402| 35 |. 18451| 324 |‘ oasis) 10 | 9o5407| 8 | 34 
27 | . 29987) 52 | . 33474) 353 | 31434] 35 | -18127| 323 |‘ o4s24| 18 |: 95398] 9 | 33 
28 | . 30015] 52 | 33166] $53 | -31466| 32 | 17804] 323 | ’ o4ga4| 10 |‘ o53g0) 9 32 
29 | . 30043| 52 | .32858| 35° | . 31498) 35 | -17481| 253 | | o4sa3| 19 | 95380| 9 
30 |0. 30071) 57 |3.32551| 357 0. 31530| 35 |3.17159| 55, |i. 04853) 45 |0.95372| 4 | 30 
31 | . 30098] 54 | .32244| $57 |. 31562| 32 |. 16838] 321 |: 04863) 10 | ‘ 95363| 9 | 29 
gr) tial | seam) wee | el aeie) Gs | | de 21g 
33 | _ 30154 31633 31626] 33 |: cia ae 
34 | . 30182] 59 | | 31328| 395 | | 31658) 35 | | 15877| 320 | ‘ o4soi| 4.8 | .95337| 8 at 
35 |0. 30209) 5, |3.31024| 353 |0. 31690| 55 [3.15558] 31g 1.04901) 4, |0. 95328) 4 25 
36 | . 30237| 32 | 30721] 303 | .31722| 32 |. 15240] 318 | 7 osona| 10 | osai9) 8 24 
37 | - 30263) 57 | 30418) 393 | 31754 35 | 14922] 317 | 04920) 4 | 95810) § | 23 
38 | 30292) 55 | 30115 39] | - 31786) 35 | . 14605] 317 | . 04980] 49 | - 95801] | 22 
39 | . 30320| 58 | - 29814] 39) | . 31818) 25 | | 14288, 317 |‘ o4940| 1p | 95203) 8 
40 |0. 30348) 96 |3.29512| 35 |0. 31850) 35 |3.13972| 31, |1. 04950| 0. 95284) g | 20 
41 | . 30376| 5° | :29212| 300 | 31882| 35 |: 13656, 318 |‘ 04959] 16 95275 9 | 19 
ee eee) Med |e | ay 
43 | | 30431 "2861 Hae Pe te ots : 
da innate |Laesalal coe | 81978).4o || I2TIapeetg pee ; Eee : . 
PA ene ee eee P 2042] 32 [12087 313 |; 05008) 3p | 95231] 2 | 14 
. . . ) . . 
io | no 38 | aiiae 27 [oe S21 1Nfon) St SS) 18 | ig) 8 | 
48 | | 30570 "2712 ee | aos lke ; 
49 |. 30597| 2% | ° 26827 eee (Meeisoher by ckltsgae 00088 k en a 
50 |0. 30625| 5. |3. 26531 (S211 | cm 1B 10849} Lng LO a) 4 
Bi | . 30653| 5° |: 26237| 29% | 32203) 32 | 10532| 310 |‘ o5057| 36 | 95186] ¢ | 9 
52 | . 30680] 27 | 25942] 295 | | 39935| 32 |‘ 1o223| 30? |: os067| 1p | -95177/ 6 | 8 
53 | .30708| 28 | ‘ 25648] 29% | | 32267] 32 | : og914| 399 |: 05077| 50 | -95168| 3 7 
54 | . 30736) So | . 25355| 323 | . 32209] 32 | | 09606| 358 |. 05087| 1p | .95159| ¢ 
55 |0. 30763| 5. 13. 25062 0. 32331| 35 |3.09298) 357 |I. 05097) 1, |0. 95150 .| 5 
28 292 32 1" og991 05107 95142 4 
37 | 30819] 28} “d4rs| 292 | ° 39300] 33 |‘ ososs| 308 | ‘osit6 ,2 |: 93133) 2] 3 
38 |. 30846| 27 | ‘oaiee| 291 |: eel sagdiecce, | ostegiay | obie4|ce | 2 
59 | . 30874 23897 359 |. 82460) 39 | 08073) g55 | 05186) 49 | 95115] g | 1 
60 Jo. 30902) 78 |3: 23607 0. 32492| 27 13. 07768 1. 05146] 1° Io. 95106 
: f : t 
i i i Diff. Diff. F Diff. 
107° 00s eg sec Dit. cot Be tan 1 csc 1 sin ye7 2° 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


1 


18°> : -161° 
we nai, Wee 8 |pif. 4 
‘ 6 
0 lo. 30902 se 9 pi 
EN a ‘950881 2 | 58 
Bae " 95079] 2 | 57 
od | eee "95070; 2 | 56 
4]. 31012 a eae 
5 10. 31040 OBST ne, 
Benne "95043| ,2 | 53 
Bee " 95033| 19 | 52 
218 eine " 95024 51 
ole 195028 i 
10 |0. 31178 ee 9 oO 
11 | . 31206 e008 ao ae 
12 | | 31233 Glo Ne 
ae ABLE "94979 46 
14 |. 
15 |0. 31316 oe 9 - 
16 | . 31344 ee oa. ae 
17 | | 31372 oo |e 
18 | | 31399 oot Ao, | 
19 | | 31427 
20 |0. 31454 Ae 9 Bt 
21 | . 31482 . 94915) “9 | 39 
92 | . 31510 - 94906) 9 | 38 
93 | | 31537 - 94807/ 9 | 37 
24 | . 31565 ue 10 | 38 
25 (0. 31593 5 
26 | . 31620 -94869| 2 | 34 
27 | . 31648 94860] 3 | 33 
28 | . 31675 94851) 9 | 32 
29 | 31703 wee re - 
30 10. 31730 3346 
31 | . 31758 "33492 94823 29 
32 | . 31786 33524 94814] 2 | 28 
33 | . 31813 33557 -94805| 42 | 27 
34 | _ 31841 33589 94795| 10 | 26 
35 10. 31868 33621 94786 25 
36 | . 31896 " 33654 94777 24 
37 |. 31923 33686 94768) 52 | 23 
38 |. 31951 " 33718 . 94758] 10 | 29 
39 |. 31979 33751 94749} 3 | 21 
40 0. 32006 33783 94740 20 
41 | . 32034 33816 "94730 ah 19 
42 | _ 32061 33848 94721) 2 | 18 
43 |. 32089 33881 FO47h9 | Ht 
44 | | 32116 33913 94702| 19 | 16 
45 |0. 32144 33945 94693 4 | 15 
46 | . 32171 33978 .94684| ,? | 14 
47 | | 32199 "34010 94674) 10 | 13 
48 | | 32227 "34043 94665, 9 | 12 
49 | | 32954 34075 94656) 1p [11 
50 (0. 32282 94646) 9 | 10 
51 | . 32309 . 94637| 4 | 9 
52 | . 32337 . 94627| 10 | 8 
53 | . 32364 94618] 3 | 7 
54 | _ 32399 . 94609 13 |_6 
55 |0. 32419 -94599| 9 | 5 
56 | . 32447 - 94590] 19 | 4 
57 | . 32474 . 94580, 10 | 3 
58 | . 32502 Oa57ileae |p 2 
59 | . 32529 94561) 10 | 1 
60 |0. 32557 | 94552 0 
t : nN 
108° cos sin © | Dif 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


£9%> Diff Diff 
1 1 
mF sin 1’ csc 1’ 
0 |0. 32557] 4. 13.07155| o- 
1 | . 32584 n 06896 ae 
2 | . 32612) 57 | . 06637) 528 
3 | . 32639) 56 | . 06379 258 
4 | . 32667| 57 | . 06121) 525 
5 |0. 32694) 5. 3.05864) 5 .- 
6 | . 32722) 5- | . 05607 237 
7132749 28 . 05350) 556 
8 | . 32777) 5° | . 05094 OR 
9 | . 32804 98 . 04839 258 
10 |0. 32832 5- |3. 04584 Bie 
11 | . 32859) 52 | . 04329 a 
12 | - 32887| 28 | ° 04075 aan 
13 | . 32914) 53 | . 03821] 925 
14 | . 32942) 5° | . 03568 253 
15 0. 32969] 5. |3. 03315) 5 
16 | . 32997) 38 |’: 03062) 323 
17 | . 33024 97 . 02810 251 
18 | . 33051 28 . 02559) 554 
19 | . 33079) 57 | . 02308] 52) 
20 ]0. 33106) 5. |3. 02057| 9.5 
21 | . 33134) 5 | .01807/ 525 
22 | . 33161) 52 | .01557| 545 
23 | . 33189] 57 | . 01308) 345 
24 | . 33216 28 01059} 549 
25 |0. 33244) 5. |3. 00810) 548 
26 | . 33271 97 .00562| 947 
27 | . 33298] 52 | . 00315 548 
28 | . 33326) 57 |3. 00067| o4¢ 
29 | . 33353] 59 |2. 99821) $47 
30 |0. 33381| 5, |2. 99574) 44. 
31 | . 33408 28 . 99329 246 
32 | . 33436) 57 | . 99083] 945 
33 | . 33463) 5- | . 98838 O44 
34 | . 33490 28 . 98594} O45 
35 |0. 33518) 57 |2. 98349] 945 
36 | . 33545] 52 | . 98106] 544 
37 | . 33573] 52 | . 97862) 543 
38 | . 33600] 5. | . 97619] 545 
39 | . 33627 98 .97377| 545 
40 |0. 33655] 5- [2.97135] 945 
41 | . 33682 28 . 96893] 543 
42 | . 33710] 57 | . 96652) 94) 
43 | . 33737| 55 | . 96411) S45 
44 | . 33764) 50 | .96171| 545 
45 |0. 33792| 57 |2. 95931] 549 
46 | . 33819] 5, | . 95691] 539 
47 | . 33846) 50 | . 95452) 539 
48 | . 33874] 5- | .95213| 938 
49 | . 33901] 52 | . 94975] 938 
50 10. 33929] 57 |2. 94737|  oa7 
51 | . 33956] 57 | . 94500] 935 
52 | . 33983] 5, | . 94263] 557 
53 | . 34011] 57 | . 94026) 53, 
54 | . 34038) 57 | . 93790) 536 
55 |0. 34065] 59 |2. 93554) 536 
56 | . 34093] 57 | . 93318] 935 
57 | . 34120) 5, | . 93083] 954 
58 | . 34147] 52 | . 92849] 53. 
59 | . 34175] 5 | . 92614) 534 
60 |0. 34202 2. 92380 
t 
109°- cos 
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Natural Trigonometric Functions 


TABLE 31 


O- ; : 159° 
20 eine a tan ee cot ae sec De cos |pnig ¥ 
1’ 
0 Jo. 34202 0. 36397 2, 74748 1, 06418 93969 60 
1 | . 34229 233 |” Seisol 33 1" 744901 249 |< 064291 21 |. 93959) 18 | 59 
2 | 34257 233 | * 36463, 88 | | 74251) 34% | - 06440] 79 | - 93949 10 | 58 
3 | | 34284 233 |” 36496) 33 | 74004, 34g | - 06452| 77 | - 93939) jo | 97 
4). 34311 232 |" 36529| 33 | | 73756 345 |_. 06463] 1] | . 93929) 49 | 56 
5 10. 34339 a1 |0- 36562| 39 [2 73509 546 |1. 06474) 15 [0. 93919) 19 | 55 
6 | . 34366 36595 73263 "06486 93909 54 
7 | . 34393 232 | * 36628| 33 | | 73017| 346 |. 06497| 1] | - 93899 tele 
g |. 34421 230 |‘ 36661| 33 |. 72771) S45 | - 06508) yo | . 93889) 39 | 52 
9 | | 34448 231 | | 36604) 33 | | 72526 342 |_..06520) 17 | . 93879) qo | 51 
10 10. 34475 399 |0- 36727) g3 [2 72281) a4, |1. 06531] 1, |0. 93869] yo | 50 
11 | . 34503 229 |; 36760| 33 |" 72036 344 | - 06542| 19 | - 93859 qo | 49 
12 | | 34530 229 | 36793] 33 | 71792) 344 | - 06554] 77 | - 93849] 39 | 48 
13 | | 34557 229 |; 36826| 33 | 71548) 343 | - 06565| 75 | - 93839| 39 | 47 
14 | | 34584 228 | * 36859] 33 | | 71305) 343 | ..06577| 4 |_- 93829] 39 | 46 
15 10. 34612 oog (0. 36892) 33 |2 71062, 543 |1. 06588) 1 |0. 93819) 49 | 45 
16 | . 34639 228 |" 36025] 33 |" 70819) 34 | - 06600] 47 | - 93809] 39 | 44 
17 | | 34666 227 | 36058) 33 | | 70577 345 | - 06611) 47 | - 93799] 39 | 43 
18 | | 34694 227 | 36991) 33 | 70335] 547 | - 06622) 15 | - 93789) 19 | 42 
19 | | 34721 227 | 37024) 33 | ‘70094 34; |. 06634) 47 | 93779] 19 | 41 
20 |0. 34748 jon, (0. 37057| 33 |2. 69853, 54; | 1. 06645) 15 |0. 93769] 9 | 40 
21 | . 34775 225 |" 37090) 33 |: 69612] 34) | 06657) 17 | . 93759] 1 | 39 
22 | | 34803 226 | | 37193) 33 | 69371] 34 | - 06668] 75 | - 93748] 36 | 38 
23 | _ 34830 225 | 37157] 34 | | 60131] 339 | - 06680) 37 | . 93738] 19 | 37 
24 | _ 34857 224 |“ 37190) 33 | | 68892) 339 |. 06691) 35 | . 93728) 19 | 36 
25 10. 34884 504. {0- 37223) 33 [2 68653, 559 |1. 06703| 19 |0. 93718] yq | 35 
26 | . 34912 224 "37256 33 |. 68414) 339 | 06715! 17 | - 93708| 49 | 34 
27 | _ 34939 224 |” 37280| 33 | | 6si75| 338 | . 06726| 15 | - 93698) 19 | 33 
28 | | 34966 223 |  37322| 33 | | e7o37| 338 | 06738] 47 | - 93688] 4) | 32 
29 | | 34993 223 | | 37355) 33 | 67700] 332 | ..06749] 45 | . 93677] 19 | 31 
30 10. 35021 599 |0- 37388) 34 [2 67462] 557 |1. 06761) 15 |0. 93667 30 
31 | . 35048 222 |. 37422] 32 |. 67225) 334 | . 06773) 44 | . 93657 10 | 99 
32 | _ 35075 221 | 37455) 33 |. 66089] 33° | | 06784) 15 | . 93647 10 | 98 
33 | | 35102 222 "| . 37488) 33 | 66752, $24 | . 06796) 77 | - 93637 10 | 97 
34 | | 35130 221 | | 37521| 33 | | 66516 322 | . 06807| 15 | - 93626 oS 26 
35 |0. 35157 590 |0- 37554| 34 [2 66281] 55> |1. 06819| 9 |0. 93616 25 
36 | . 35184 220 | . 37588] 33 | . 66046 532 | . 06831| 17 | . 93606 10 | 94 
37 | _ 35211 220 |) 37621) 23 | ,658Nl| Soo. Ie 06842 Ip | - 93596 10 | 93 
38 | | 35239 218 | 37654] 33 | °65576, $32 | . 06854| 15 | . 93585 11 | 99 
39 | . 35266 219 | | 37687] 25 )]), 65342) 25% / 1". 06866) 15 1| 502575 neat 
40 |0. 35293 sig 0. 37720] 3, [2 65109, 55, |i. 06878 93565 20 
41 | . 35320 218 || 27754) 254|:. 64875) O35 | |e O88RO 11 |"* 93555| 19 | 19 
42 | | 35347 218 | | 37787| 33 | - 64642, 329 | . 06901 12 | * 93544| 11 | 18 
43 | | 35375 ate 5 | 8782011251 |/CLS10N 525 wl OOUIE 12 | * 93534] 10 | 17 
44 | | 35402 ald <\5, a7853|i83 |< ean77e See | |p 060251 a1 0 Soeaie AEA 
45 10. 35429 517 |0- 37887| 33 [2 68945| 55, |. 06936| 5 |0. 93514 15 
46 35456 217 |. 37920) 33 | 63714, 35) | . 06948 i 93503) 1! | 14 
47 |. 39484 216 | ° 37953) 33 | . 63483] 325 | . 06960] 45 | . 93493 10 | 43 
48 | - 35511 216 "|, 37986] 22.| enzo} 33! | oee7ela | .034B8ln iy ilet2 
" 35538 21) |. 38020) 35 | | 63021} 355 | 06984) 77 | . 93472 11 
a ee 915 |0- 38053 35 |2. 62791) 539 |1. 06995] 1 10. 93462 ~10— 
BL 35592 318 |. 38086 34 | . 62561] 55 |. 07007|"\5:| « 9a4be 10] ‘9 
52 | . 35619 ate [ B81201 9541 62882161550 le OZONE, I | Oaua Il} ¢ 
53 | 38 ard = 12: 88158). 551|-s62108/h 555 Sim 070301 ot] Osea et 
35674 38186 " 61874 07043] 12 | ° 1 
55 (0. 35701 214 |9- 382201 °* lo e164e| 27° Iio7058| 22 sae 10 Ls 
55 10. 6 93410 5 
58 35728 218 | B8208Hos1|e. OLNG\Nue ee a imeOrOns - 93400] 19} 4 
57 | . 35755 vig | «88286 ee | 61190). S550]. 07070105 |. c03ee0 11} 3 
58 | . 35782 sip | - 38320| 33 | . 60963, 35/ | o7091| 35 | . 93379 10]. 2 
59 | . 35810 oii «|. BSSb8l ani] 4 00736 (es ee mun Omaa 93368] 41] 14 
a 0. 38386 2. 60509| 227 {1.07114] 1! lo 933581 1° | 0 
110°> Lae cot pa tan ae esc von sin Difl- Jo 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
21°> : | , ‘ ¢ ° 
L sin is esc ais tan cot ata se ut cos A158 
Vv 
0. 35837 12. 79043 211 10: 38386 2. 60509 1.07114 12 0. 93358 60 


35864] 54 | 78832] 31) | 38420] 34 |. eozsa| 226 |’ 07126 12 | ‘ 93348] 1° | 59 
. 35891) 52 | . 78621] 31; | . 38453| 33 | 60057/ 226 | ° 07139) 12 | | 93337 58 
. 35918) 57 | . 78410) 549 | - 38487) 99 | . 59831) O55 | . 07150] 35 | - il 
. 35945| 54 | 78200] 310 | ..38520| 33 | | 59606 22> | | 07162| 12 | . 93316 56 


0. 35973 2. 59381 ms 1. 07174 


OWMIWDWU PWR OS 


~ |2. 77990 0. 38553| = 0. 93306 BB 
- 36000| 3/ |. 77780 a 38587 e 59156) 339 | 07186| 43 | . 93295 i 54 
. 36027| 54 |. 77571) 328 | . 38620| 33 |‘ 58932) 224 | oz199| 13 | : 3285] 19 | 53 
. 36054) 5¢ | .77362| 502 | . 38654) 34 |‘ 5s70s| 224 | o721i| 12 | | 93274) 14 | 50 
 36081| 5/ | 771541 $25 | .38687| 35 | | 58434) 22% | | 07203) 12 | | 93z64| 1° | 51 
10 0. 36108) 5- |2. 76945) 55g |0. 38721] 34 |2. 58261 555 |i. 07285) ,5 |0. 93253| ,, | 50 
i1 | . 36135] 5° | .76737/ 50° | 38754) 33 |. 58038) 222 |‘ 07247| 12 |. 93243) 5° | 49 
12 | 36162) 52 | - 76530) 30/ |: 38787| 38 | ©7315) 223 | ° 07259) 12 | | 93232] 1) | 48 
1a | 36100|°5° | . 76323) 540 |. 38821|'S, | 57593) See |.o727a|i12 | -o3za7lst9 | 47 
14 | | 36217) 3/ | 76116) 32/ | . 38854] 33 | °57371| 222 | | o72ga| 12 | | 93211] 1) | 46 
15 10. 36244 2. 75909| oq 0. 38888| 55 [2 57150| 555 |I.07295| 15 |0. 93201| 4, | 45 


ealeae ae 
16 | . 36271) 5- | . 75703 . 38921 . 06928 . 07307 . 93190 44 
= 27 Sees SUG 34 5 221 13 10 
17 | . 36298 97 | - 29497! 9095 . 88955 33 | - 56707 220 . 07320) 5 | - 93180] 3) 


is | | 36325| 22 | | 75292 " 38988] 33 | | 56487 07332 93169 42 
19 | - 36352| 27 | | 75036) 30° | : 30022 3% | 56266] 32) | . 07344 12 |‘ 93159] 19 | 41 
20 |0. 36379) 5. |2.74881| 594 |0. 39055) 3, [256046] 555 |i. 07356| 15 |0. 93148] ,, | 40 
21 | . 36406| 22 |. 74677| 394 | : 30089) 34 | 55827| 219 |” o7aes| 12 | . 93137| 34 | 39 


92 | | 36434) 28 | | 74473 39122 55608 07380 93127 38 
23 | | 36461) 22 |‘ 74269) 204 |‘ 39156| 34 | © 55389| 219 | 07393] 13 | - 93116] 14 | 37 
24 | . 36488| 2” | © 74065| 303 |. 39190| 32 | °55170, 219 |‘ 07405) 12 | . 93106| 59 |_36 


25 10. 36515| .. |2, 73862 0.39293) °° |2, 54952 1. 07417| 5 |0. 93095 35 
26 | : 36542| 2” |" 73659| 303 | 309257) 34 |. 54734, 218 | o7429] 12 Ht 


27 | | 36569 oH . 73456] So5 | . 39290] 33 | 54516, 312 | . 07442 13 | - 93074 wae 
28 | | 36596 73254| 505 |. 30324) 341 54209] 217 | | 07454) 33 | . 93063) 3; | 32 


07466 


27 
29 | . 36623 . 73052) 999 . 39357 217 : 13 |— 10 


. 94082 


30 |0. 36650 97 |2: 72850) 99; 0. 39391 34 2. 53865 217 1. 07479} jo |0. 93042) 44 30 
31 | . 36677 27 | - 72649) 994 . 89425 33 | - 53648 216 . 07491) 35 | - 93031) 347 29 
32 | . 36704 . 72448) 99] . 39458 34 | - 53432 215 07503) 33 | - 93020 10 28 


33 | . 36731 . 72247 . 39492 . 3217 . 07516 . 93010 27 
27 200 34 216 12 11 
34 | . 36758 97 |_- 72047} 9590 . 39526 33 |; 53001 215 . 07528) 75 | - 92999] 3; |_26 


35 |0. 36785) 5 |2. 71847 0. 39559| 5, |2. 52786 T. 07540| 1 |0. 92988) 49 | 25 
36 | . 36812| 27 | 71647] 200 |‘ 39593] 34 |" 52571| 215 |‘ 07553) 13 | . 92978] 7? | 24 
37 | . 36836] 27 | °71448| j99 | . 39626| 33 | | 52357| 315 |...07565| 75 | . 92967| 7] | 23 
38 | : 36867| 28 |‘ 71249] 325 | .39660| 34]. 52142] 313 | . 07578) 75 | . 92956] 1; | 22 
39 | .36894| 27 | | 71050] gq | . 39694| 34 | 51929| 319 | 07590) 15 | . 92945] 49 | 21 


40 |0. 36921 2. 70851 0.39727| ~° 12. 51715 1. 07602| .5 |0. 92935 20 
41 | . 36948) 32 |" 70653 Fae fos B076Ele, | ,51502/e215 |. J07618 13 |" “ 

42 | 36975] 27 |‘ 70455| jg |. 39795) 34 | ‘51280| 313 | -07627| 13 | . 92913) 1 | 18 
43 |. 37002| 22 |‘ z0258| 127 | : 39820] 34 | | 51076] 313 | - 07640] 15 | . 92902| jo | 17 
44 |. 37029| 27 | ‘ 70061| jy | . 39862| 33 | 50864} 313 | 07652] 13 


45 ]0. 37056) 97 |2. 69864) 497 0. 39896) 94 |2. 50652) 949 


— 


-07665| 15 |0. 92881| 1, | 15 
46 | . 37083| 54 | . 69667| 9g | - 39930] 33 | . 50440) 517 | . 07677] 13 | - 92870) 3] | 14 
47 | . 37110) 54 | . 69471] jog | - 39963] 34 | . 50229] 9,1 | . 07690| 75 | . 92859) 19 | 13 
48 | . 37137| 54 | . 69275] jog | - 39997| 34 | - 50018) 5;, | .07702| 73 | . 92849) 1; | 12 
49 | . 37164 - 69079] 9s |. 40031| 34 |. 49807] S19 | 07715) 49 | - 92888) 4] | 11 


50 0. 37191 27 |2: 68884) 495 |0. 40065 33 2.49597! 944 1.07727) 43 0. 92827) ,, | 10 


51 | . 37218 68689 40098 "49386 -07740| 13 | . 92816 9 
52 | | 37245| 22 |‘ esaga| 195 |: 40132] 34 |: 4o177| 209 |‘ 07752] 13 | - 92805] 11 | 8 
53 | . 37272] 57 | 68299] jog | - 40166 34 |. 48967| do | -07765| 13 | 92794) 19 | 7 
54 | . 37299 27 | | 68105] 134 | . 40200] 37 | . 48758) S59 | . 07778) 7 |. i 

55 |0. 37326] 57 [2 67911| 93 0. 40234) 35 |2. 48549] oq |1. 07790| j3 |0. 92773) 1, | 5 
56 | . 37353| 22 | 6771s] 193 |. 40267| 33 | - 48340] 393 | . 07803) 53 | 92762) 3, | 4 
57 | . 37380) 2/ | | 67525| 193 | ° 40301) 34 | - 48132] Sg | . 07816] yo | - 92751) 4; | 3 
58 | 37407) 22 | | 67332| 193 | | 40335) 34 | - 47924] Soe | . 07828] 13 | - 92740] 1) | 2 
59 | .37434| 27 | 67139] 193 | ° 40369] 34] 47716] S57 | .07841] 49 | 92729) 4, | 1 

60 |o. 37461| 2” |2. 66947 0. 40403| 34 |2. 47509 1. 07853| 12 Jo. 92718 0 
* i Pie | | ise 

111° °° ae sec mee cot ie tan pe csc pit sin <68° 
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Natural Trigonometric Functions 


TABLE 31 


22> : : ; o ‘ «157° 
2. sin ee csc ee tan Me cot pu sec Diff cos Ini, + 
i/M4 
0 Jo. 37461| 5. |2. 66947 0. 40403) a4 |2. 47509 1. 07853 . 92718 60 
1 | .37488| 22 |: 66755] 195 | . 40436) 39 | . 47302 27 |. 07866 -92707| t4 | 59 
2| 37515] 57 | - 66563, top | - 40470) 34 47095] 307 | | 07879 - 92697) 1) | 58 
3 | | 3754 : 66371 40504 46888 07892 | 9268 57 
4 |. 37569| 27 | | 66180] ji | 40538) 37 | . 46682 206 | 07904 92675| 5) | 56 
5 ]0. 37595] 97 |2. 65989] 199 |0. 10572) 94 246476 oog |! 07917 92664) 1, | 55 
7 65 40606 46270 0793 | 926 
7 | . 37649 an - 65609 190 | * 40640| 34 | | 46065] Spe | - 07943 92642| TI 53 
‘6541 40674 45860 07955 92631 5 
9 | .37703| 27 | ‘65220 180 | ° sozo7| 33 | | 45655, 554 |_.07968 92620) 1} | 51 
Hee ee ce 
12 | | 37784 "64662 "40809 45043 08006 ‘92587 48 
13 | | 37811| 22 | | 64473; 182 |: 40843] 34 | | 44830| 20% | ° ogoi9 92576| 11 | 47 
14 | | 37838| 27 | | 64285, 188 | ° 40877] 34 | | 44636, 203 | - os032 92565] 1 
: irae 188. |— i 203)» eaeess ee ie 
15 JO. 37865) 57 2. 64097) gq |0. 40911] 3, 2. 44883) 993 08045 92554| 5, | 45 
PERS a) avod ge Vaats SP teal ae | ee) Sea | 
18 | _37946| 27 | | 63535, 182 | ° a1013| 34 | | 43825] 202 | | ogos4 : 92521] 11 | 42 
19 | 37973] 27 | | 6334s} 187 | ° 41047] 34 | | 43623) 202 | ° 08097 -92510| 11 | 41 
30 {0.37999 2° |2-63102| 12° lo-aioai| 24 \2 43422] 3°) [7 : 
a1 | . 38026) 27 | e2a76, 186 | airis| 34) . 43220] 997 08122 "92488 ie 39 
22 | - 3epe0) 27 | 620s 188 | titss) 4 |< dasre, 209 | <ostas| 28] saaoo| 22 | 37 | 
sf any | me HS [ai i] dese 3h, [tei 3 [oa La 
26 | . 38161 27 |" 62049, 185 | 4iag5| 34). a22i8| 799 | . 08187 92432) 1? | 34 
28 | gozts| 27 | oieso) 184 | diass 34] 2 disia) 200 | cosaia| 13)‘ gaai0) 1 | 3p 
29 | . 3824 
a : sant) 26 | ° 61496] 184 | | 41387) 34 | . 41620] 149, | . 08226 92399 {} [31 
57 [2 61313, 194 |0. 41421] 34 |2 41421 08239 92388 30 
31 | . 38295 61129, 184 | | 41455) 34 |< 412231 198 | os252 2377| 11 
32 | _ 38322| 27 | | Go94e) 183 | | 41490] 35 | | 41025] 128 | | 03265 92300 1 | 38 
33 | . 38349] 2” | | 60763) 183 |‘ ais2a| 34 | : 40827| 198 | . 08278 92355 & 27 
. ae gi pul i eae of | S0emgliniee <.08284 92343) 14 | 26 
36 |”. Setoal 27 | coarml 182 | 41ea6 34 Zoass| 197 | osais Sosa] 11 | 34 
37 | .asis6| 26 | ‘60035, 182 | © 41600, 34] < aoa) 127 | ° os33 “923101 2 | 93 
38 | | 38483) 27 | | 50853) 18? | ‘41694 37]: 308a1| 134 08344 9900] 12 | 35 
; 196 | ° ; 2 
a8 a 27 ne ish ae on | ss0estt son dur0sand 92287) 14 | 21, 
ty |”: area) 27 |” Saari] 180 | 4ioq 34 [7 Seana] 196 |" osags : 3o968| 11 | Tg 
2 |. 385911 27 | -Sor3o) 48 | 41831 34] 230038, 195 | * osgo7 92284] 11 | 33 
43 | | 38617] 28 | ‘58050 18° | | 41865) 37 | . 38863) joe | - 08410 “9oo43) 11 | 17 
44]. "082 
14 | $8644] 97 58771| 129 | | 41899] 34 | 38668] jos | 08423 92231] 1% | 16 
5 |0. 38671) 5, |2.58591| j79 0. 41983) 5, |2. 38473) 4, | I. 08436 92220 15 
46 | . 38608] 37 | 58412) 172 |. 41968) 39 |: 38279] 195 | . 08449 92209] 11] 14 
47 | . 38725) 57 | - 58233) 175 | 42002) 34 | - 38084) 93 | - 08463 92198) 1} | 13 
19 | /3av7s 25] “Sree 178 |< aa070 34 | 37097, 194 | osteo] 18 |< garzs) | an | 
» 0. 38805) 97 |2. 57698) 174 |0. 42105) 44 |2. 37504 iB 1. 08503 ~92164| ;> | 10 
D1 | - 38832 57 |. 57520 Fe | . 42139) 34 |. 37311/ jos | - 08916 .92152| 17 | 9 
5 37118 08529 92141 8 
53 | . 38886] 2 | | 5 177 34 193 
AB cea alee ee a 
55 |0. 38939 811 429° a esr 5 12 
55 JO. 38039) 97 2 50811| 77 [0. 42276) 5, |2 36941 jo |1. 08509 OolOadte 0h Be 
57 | | 38093) 27 | - 5ea5s| 178 | 43345) 35 | °3eiss| 191 | ° oss9o Seige 
2 ; + | | 35967 08609 - 92073 2 
59 | . 39046] 20 | ° 56106] 178 34 191 11 
60 |o. 39073, 27 |2 55930| 178 0, 42447| 34 [yt 355g5| 191 I! 08636 "920501 12 | 9 
112°> cos tg sec Diff any pitt} a. Diff | if Dif. a | 
il il 1’ ese sin 1 '<67° 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
° ° 
23 Sipe? Dien f Die. lnig., [DUN ngae | Dis. jnwtee (Dut «156 
v 1’ 1! 1’ 1’ © ey? vind) Diff. y 
1 

0 |0. 39073] ,- |2. 55930] ,-- 0. 42447 2. 35585 1. 08636 0. 92050 60 
1 | 39100] 2/ | 55755] jye | . 42482] 39 | 35305] 159 | 08649] 4% | . 92039) 1} | 59 
2] . 39127] 56 | 55580! j22 | . 42516] 3. | . 35205] 399 | - 08663) 44 | . 92028) 5, | 58 
3 | . 39153} 52 | .55405] j29 | . 42551) 37 | - 35015] 99 | - 08676) 14 | . 92016) 57 | 57 
4 |.. 39180] 52 | .55231) 52 42585] 34 | - 34825] 129 |_. 08690] 54 | . 92005] 5; | 56 
5 0. 39207} 5- |2. 55057] 5-4 |0. 42619] 5. |2. 34636, 129 |1. 08703) , 4 |0. 91994) 1, | 55 
6 | . 39234] 56 | . 54883) 04 42654] 31 | .34447| 106 | . 08717) 15 | . 91982] 44 | 54 
7 | . 39260} 52 | . 54709] 57 42689) 54 | 34258} 129 | . 08730] 44 | . 91971] 39 | 53 
8 | . 39287| 5° | . 54536] 523 42722] 3, | . 34069] joo | . 08744) 75 | . 91959] 37 | 52 
9 | . 39314] 54 | . 54363) 545 42757| 37 |. 33881] j33 |_.08757) 44 |. 91948) jo | 51 
10 |0. 39341] 56 [2.54190 75 |0. 42791) 3, |2.33693| 1e¢ |1. 08771) 3 [0.91936 ,, | 50 
11 | . 39367) 5- | 54017) 455 | - 42826] 57 | . 33505] jo | . 08784) 14 | . 91925) 3, | 49 
12 | . 39394] 52 | . 53845) 25 42860| 34 | . 38317; ,o- | .08798| y5 | . 91914] 35 | 48 
13 |. 39421] 55 | . 53672). 575 42894] 3- | 33130] j32 | . 08811) 14 | . 91902) 17 | 47 
14 | . 39448) 56 | _. 53500) 524 42929] 34 | . 32943], 37 |_.08825| 14 |. 91891! 45 | 46 
15 |0. 39474] 5- |2. 53329) 175 10. 42963) 4, 12. 32756] jo, |1. 08839) 15 10. 91879] 1, | 45 
16 | .39501| 54 | .53157| 425 | . 42998) 37 | . 32570] je | .08852/ 44 | . 91868) 15 | 44 
17 | . 39528) 54 | 52986) 14, | . 43032] 5- | . 32383) jo, | . 08866) 14 | . 91856) ,7 | 43 
18 | . 39555] 54 | . 52815] j29 | . 43067] 34 | .32197| jg. | . 08880) 13 | . 91845) yo | 42 
19 | . 39581] 57 | . 52645) 374 43101] 3, |. 32012} 53 | .08893) 14 |. 918383) ;4 | 41 
20 0. 39608) 5 |2.52474| 129 |0. 43136] 34 [2- 31826, jo, |1.08907| 1, |0. 91822) 1. | 40 
21 | . 39635 54 | . 52304) 324 | .43170| 35 | 31641) jo, | . 08920) 14 | . 91810) 44 | 39 
22 | . 39661) 52 | . 52134} 69 | . 43205] 34 | . 31456] jon | . 08934) 74 | . 91799) 7 | 38 
23 | . 39688) 54 | .51965| j79 | - 43239] 3, | . 31271] jae | . 08948) 14 | . 91787] 15 | 37 
24 | .39715| 54 | 51795) 169 | - 43274] 34 | . 31086, jor | . 08962) 43 | . 91775) 4) | 36 
25 |0. 39741] 5~ |2. 51626, jy ¢ 0. 43308) 3, |2. 30902] 12, [1 08975) 14 |0. 91764) jo | 35 
26 | . 39768) 54 | .51457| seg | . 43343) 35 | . 30718] jo4 | . 08989) 44 | . 91752) 47 | 34 
27 | . 39795] 54 | .51289| jy 69 | - 43378} 34 | 30534) j93 | . 09003) 54 | . 91741) 49 | 33 
28 | . 39822! 54 | .51120| jeg | . 43412) 35 | . 30351) yQ4 | . 09017) 73 | . 91729) 4] | 32 
29 | . 39848} 5- | .50952| jee | .43447| 34 |. 30167) jg |. 09030) 44 | . 91718) 4 | 31 
30 |0. 39875) 5- |2.50784) 67 |0. 43481| 3, [2.29984] j25 [I. 09044) 14 |0. 91706] 15 | 30 
31 | . 39902} 54] .50617| jeg | . 43516 37 | . 29801) y25 | . 09058) 14 | . 91694) 47 | 29 
32 | . 39928] 52 | 50449) j 67 | . 43550) 35 | 29619] 95 | .09072) 14 | . 91683) jo | 28 
33 | . 39955 a . 50282} yg2 | - 43585) 35 | . 29437| je5 | . 09086) y3 | . 91671) 14 | 27 
34 | . 39982 26 . 50115 167 . 43620] 34 | 29254] je) |_..09099] 14 | - 91660) 35 | 26 
35 |0. 40008) 5- |2. 49948} ig |0. 43654] 3, |2. 29073, jg |1. 09113) 14 0. 91648) 15 | 25 
36 | . 40035 57 . 49782) gq | - 43689] 35 | . 28801) j37 | . 09127) 44 | . 91636) 14 | 24 
37 | . 40062 26 49616] re6 | - 43724] 34 | - 28710] yao |, - 09141) 44 | . 91625) 5 | 23 
38 | . 40088} 5- | . 49450! gq | - 43758) 35 | - 28528) jg | - 09155] 14 | . 91613) 15 22 
39 | . 40115 56 | . 49284) jg, | . 43793] 35 | . 28348) 33) | . 09169) 14 91601] 54 |_21 
40 |0. 40141] 5~ |2.49119| jg |0. 43828) 34 |2. 28167) jg, |1. 09183) 14 0. 91590) 15 20 
41 | . 40168 57 .48954| jg2 | . 43862! 35 | . 27987) yQ) | 09197] 14 | - 91578) 15 19 
42 | . 40195] 56 | . 48789] j¢2 | - 43897| 35 | - 27806, gq | - 09211) 43 . 91566] 43 | 18 
43 | . 40221] 52 | . 48624) 62 | . 43932| 34 | . 27626) j7q | . 09224) 14 | . 91555) j9 17 
44 | . 40248) 5° | . 48459 164 . 43966] 35 | .27447| 199 |_-.09238} 14 |_- 91543) 15 |_16 
45 |0. 40275] 56 |2. 48295, 4 |0. 44001) 35 |2.27267| 79 |1. 09252) 44 0.91531] yo | 15 
46 | . 40301) $7} . 48131) 34 | - 44036) 35 | . 27088) 179 | . 09266) 44 . 91519} 3 | 14 
47 | . 40328 o7 .47967| 33 | - 44071] 34 | 26909] j79 | . 09280) 44 . 91508} yo | 13 
48 | . 40355] 56 | . 47804] yey | . 44105] 35 | - 26730) j273 | . 09294) 44 . 91496] 55 | 12 
49 | . 40381] 5- | . 47640! gq | . 44140! 35 | . 26552) 472 |_. 09308) 45 . 91484] 45 [11 
50 |0. 40408] 5, |2.47477| jg |0. 44175] 35 |2 26874) y 7g |1. 09323) 44 0. 91472] ,, | 10 
51 | . 40434) 571 . 47314] jg5 | - 44210] 34 | . 26196) j7g | . 09337) 14 91461] 55 | 9 
52 | . 40461] 55 | . 47152; y65 | . 44244] 35 | . 26018) j73 | - 09351) 44 91449) 35] 8 
53 | . 40488] 54 | . 46989] jg5 | - 44279] 35 | - 25840) 477 | - 09365) 14 91487 19 | 7 
54 | . 40514] 57 | . 46827| jy 65 |. 44314] 35 |. 25663, 77 |_.09379) 14 91425] 47 |_ 6 
55 |0. 40541] 56 |2. 46665] 14, 0. 44349] 35 |2. 25486, 177 |1. 09393) 14 0.91414} y5] 5 
56 | . 40567| 57 | . 46504} y¢5 | . 44384] 34 | - 25309) 477 | - 09407) 44 91402] 15 | 4 
57 | . 40594 52 | . 46342} 167 | . 44418] 35 | - 25132) j7, | - 09421) 44 . 91390] 45] 3 
58 | . 40621] 54 | . 46181] 56, | - 44453] 35 | - 24956) 7g | - 09435) 44 . 91378] 45 | 2 
59 | . 40647| 5- | . 46020] 36, | - 44488) 35 | . 24780, 175 | - 09449) 15 . 91366] 7; | 1 
60 |0. 40674| 2” 2. 45859) | 0. 44523 2. 24604 1. 09464 Jo. 91355 0 
t : ; : a. | Ditte. 5 
113° cos a sec pa cot aa tan yy csc a sin /e 6° 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


. 91355 60 
91343 iS 59 
0 |o. 40674 Hae : 
i | . 40700 a 
3) dors -91307| 15 [5 
i | 4780 - 91295 55 | 55 
ae 91283) 1* | 54 
5 |0. 40806 Si 2 : 
6 | . 40833 ‘su i]s 
[EB Hal 
a 91236 
7 fen "91224 e 49 
i0 |0. 40939 ey 8 : 
11 | . 40966 AB ale 
12 | | 40992 a 8 
13 | | 41019 ais | 
14 | | 41045 ane af 8 
15 |0. 41072 ahd 8 : 
16 | . 41098 ae als 
i ol 91128) 12 J 
8 91116 
204130 91104 es 39 
20 10. 41204 SH 2 | 
2 | 43s - 91080] 15 | 37 
x 438 91068) 15 a 
a: 1056 
af 7 oad G 34 
25 10. 41337| ire : 
26 | . 41363 ae |g 
2 ji 91008) {5 |_31 
aul 96 30 
29 | | 41443 as : : 
30 0. 41469 oe | 8 
31 | . 41496 es dR 
32 | | 41522 Bee a 
sas 90936 25 
ae 90924 a 24 
35 10. 41602 Beale 
a2 | A855 . 90899| 12 | 29 
37 | | 41655 PRE 
38 | | 41681 ae i 
39 | | 41707 ee 
40 |0. 41734 Ee 3 : 
| ate - 90839 e 17 
| ais . 90826 13 |_16 
43 | | 41813 mn BL 
44 | | 41840 aan BLE 
45 |0. 41866 wal a | 
46 | . 41892 | 
47 | | 41919 | 
48 | | 41945 a BU 
49 | | 41972 ae Ae 
50 10. 41998 SS g 
51 | . 42024 eae 
i ay Bi .90704| 13 |_6 
53 |. 3 : 
54 |. 42104 oe Ae 
55 |0. 42130 ae An 
56 | . 42156 eee 
57 |. 42183 ae 
58 | . 42209 “Bou ie 
59 |. 42235 001 
60 |0. 42262) ue 
1'<65° 
114° ©°s 


TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


Le) 

1S) 
° 
v 


< 
ch 
= | 


. 42262) op 2. . 46631 ; . 10338 
. 42288 : . 46666 : . 10353 
. 42315) 5, | - . 46702 : . 10368 
. 42341) 5, |. . 46737 : . 10383 
. 42367 : . 46772 ; . 10398 


. 42394 : . 46808 ; . 10413 
. 42420) 5. | . . 46843 > . 10428 
. 42446 : Ae . 46879 : . 10443 
. 42473] 5, |. . 46914 , . 10458 
. 42499) 5, |. . 46950 : . 10473 


. 42525) 4 . 46985 : . 10488 
. 42552) 5, | . . 47021 : . 10503 
. 42578 5 . 47056 4 . 10518 
. 42604 : . 47092 ; . 10533 
. 42631 ‘ . 47128 : . 10549 


. 42657 : . 47163 L . 10564 
. 42683) 5, | - . 47199 ‘ . 10579 
. 42709 5 . 47234 . . 10594 
. 42736 : . 47270 ‘ . 10609 
. 42762! : . 47305 : . 10625 


. 42788 : . 47341 : . 10640 
. 42815] 52 | . . 47377 ; . 10655 
. 42841 : . 47412 . . 10670 
. 42867 : . 47448 5 . 10686 
. 42894 : . 47483 ; . 10701 


. 42920 : . 47519 : . 10716 
. 42946 : . 47555 2 . 10731 
. 42972 3 . 47590 : . 10747 
. 42999 ; . 47626 : . 10762 
. 438025 : . 47662 : 5 MOM 


. 438051 : . 47698 : . 10793 
. 43077 ‘ . 47733 d . 10808 
. 43104 : . 47769 : . 10824 
. 43130 : . 47805 ; . 10839 
. 43156 : . 47840 : . 10854 


. 43182 ; . 47876 : . 10870 
. 43209 : . 47912 : . 10885 
. 43235 : . 47948 : . 10901 
. 43261 3 . 47984 ; . 10916 
. 43287 : . 48019 ; . 10932 


. 43313 : . 48055 i . 10947 
. 43340 : . 48091 3 . 10963 
. 43366 z . 48127 : . 10978 
. 43392 ; . 48163 : . 10994 
. 43418 : . 48198 : . 11009 


. 43445 , . 48234 : . 11025 
. 43471 b . 48270 : . 11041 
. 43497 : . 48306 : . 11056 
. 43523 : . 48342 : . 11072 
. 43549 5 . 48378 : . 11087 


. 43575 : . 48414 . 11103 
. 43602 : . 48450 ; 5 NN) 
. 43628 : . 48486 A . 11134 
. 43654 : . 48521 ; . 11150 
. 43680 : . 48557 : . 11166 


2 
. 43706 : . 48593 , 1. 11181 
. 43733 : . 48629 : a LIT 
. 438759 : . 48665 : . 11213 
. 43785 ? . 48701 : . 11229 
. 48737 é . 11244 
. 48773 \ . 11260 


115°>°s os vie cot ae if. csc 


OMNMDOUPWNH OS 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometrie Functions 


4 2. 05030 11260 . 89879 60 
OP aeseaze |r cavasiioee |e 43001 36 |" 04879 151 |''11276| 76 | - 89867 12 | 59 
9 | 438891 20 |‘ a7g45| 186 | | 4gea5} 36 | | 04728] 19 11292] }6 | . 89854 73 | 58 
3 | _ 43916] 22 | . 27710 ie 48881 36 04577 1 11308] t2 | - 89841) 73 | 5% 
4 | .43042/ 26 |< a757a) 138 | | aso17] 33 | 04426] 729 | - 11323) 76 | - 89828) 75 | 56 
5 10. 43968 27439 0. 48953 2. 04276 11339) 1¢ |0. 89816] y5 | 55 
43994| 26 | 27304) 185 |; 4g9gq| 36 |": 04125) 15) 11355 39803 54 
7 |: 44020 26 | | 27169 135 | | 49026 a " 03975 £20 LES Tiere - 89790 a 53 
s | | 44046) 26 | | 27035 49062 " 03825 1138740: [SOUT Sas 
9 | | 44072] 26 | : 269000] 135 | | 49098] 35 | 03675] p49 |. 11403] 76 Ba 1 zi 
ele roe 26 Sc 134 | fae 36 | hates 150 ae 16 |” g9739| 13 | 49 
to |. 44ts1) 27 | 2e498| 134 | ‘40206 26 |‘ 03227] 142 | ° 11451] 26 | : s9z26| 13 | 48 
13 | | 44177 ee " 26364 13 49242 ae 03078 ia 11467 i » 89713 i 47 
14 | | 44203] 28 | : 26230] 43% |. 49278| 37 | 02029) 145 ae i ent gee 
15 10. 44229 26097 0. 49315 2.02780| 149 II. 11499] 36 |0. i 
16 |. 44255| 26 |" 25963 134 |: 49351] 2 |. 02631 11515 " $9674 44 
17 | | 44281| 26 |‘ a5930/ 183 | * 40387/ 36 | ‘o24sa] 148 | ° 11531] 16 |: so6e2| 12 | 43 
18 | | 44307| 26 | ‘ 25607] 133 |‘ aoa] 36 | 02335] 148 |: 11547] 18 | - soea9] 73 | 42 
19 | . 44333 4p " 25565 8 49459) 36 | | 02187| 343 |. 11563] 1g | - 89636| 73 | 41 
2 02039 5 q 
ao 195] ay 253) ten (499 or ORY tae [STD ag fH 1g 1 
22 | Asal tog | 2oLer 199 leupreeeee | wuepeieié? |Euipogile | deoegmade ag 
24 | | 44464 a 24903 Aa 49640 a "01449 ae 11643 - " $9571 ie 36 
25 |0. 44490] 5, [2 24772) 35 0. 49677| 36, [2.01302 47 1. 11659) 16 |0. 89558) 13 35 
af ei ae ara hi ile el a 
35 | adcos! 26 | d437a| 131 |‘ 4o7e6) 87 |‘ oos62) 146 |‘ 117081 17 | © 80519] 13 | 32 
29 | .44594| 3° | | 24247 131 | | 49822 oF 00715) 147 | 11724 12 |. 89506 ae 31 
30 |0. 44620] 5. [2 24116, 43, 0. 49858) 5, [2 00569} 346 11740 a - $9493 13 | 20 
31 | . 44646 93985 49894 00 
26 130 37 146 16 13 
we) ie |e iat [cag tba) ae | titel te | asia | 
34 | | 44724] 26 | | 23594) 189 | ° 50004) 37 |1. 90986, 772 | 11805] 75 | 89441] 73 | 26° 
85 [0. 44750) 96, [2 28464) 59 [0. 50040) 56 |1. 99841) 1 4q [1.11821] 47 89428) 13 25 
36 | . 44776 93334 50076 "99695 11838 $9415 
26 129 37 695} 145 38] 16 13 
38 | danas] 2° | 207s] 280 | Sora) 89 | soton) HE | <t1e7o| 28 | sagsal 13 | 22 
39 | _ 44854 22946 50185 "99261 11886 " $9376 1 
_39 | 2 129 37 145 17 1 13 22 
40 |0. 44880 cs -22817| 159 |0. 50222| 36 |1. 99116] 14, |I. 11903] |, |0. 89363] ;3 | 20 
41 | . 44906 " 22688 50258 98972 11919 $9350 19 
26 129 37 144 17 13 
ib Hee a] Beal tas [9088 go [ote tae |i as | gear | 
44 |. 44984| 26 | | 22302] 128 | | 50368] 34 | 98540] 144 | .11968| 7° | . 89311] 13 |_16 | 
45 |0. 45010| 56 |2. 221741 459 |0. 50404| 3~ |1. 98396| j 44 1. 11985] 1, |0. 89298] ,3 | 15 
46 | . 45036 "99045 50441 " 98253 12001 $9285 14 
26 127 36 143 17 13 
48 | 43088 25] "S1700| 128 | * 50514] 37 | vorgee| 144 | 12034) 18 |< soaso| 13 | 19 
a ae ee) i [il cores) 1 | a 8 | 
31 | 45166} 26 | o14o7| 128 [Peppa 38 | covsagl 148 | aSaasnte Seog 13 | "9 
52 | . 45192| 26 | ‘210801 127 | ° 50660) 32 | 97395) 142 |: 12100] 12 |: so206| 13} 8 
53 | . 45218| 26 | | 21153) 12% | | 50696] 36 | | 97253} 142 |: 12117) 17 | | soi93| 13] 7 
54 |. 45243) 2° | | 21026, 12% | | 507331 32 | 97111| 142 | - 12133] 18} | gorgo| 13] 6 
26 |- 21026) 196 36 | 142 17 |-: ee es 
55 [0. 45269] 9, [2 20900| 97 0. 50769] 37 [1.96960] 49 |I. 12150| 46 J0. 89167| 14 [5 
Bee ST Bal a | ea ee ee |e 
Bet Mrearigee 126 36 | - 96685) 147 16 | - 13 
58 | . 45347| 9g | . 20521] 155 | . 50879| $4 | . 96544] 145 | . 12199] Fo | .s0127| 13 | 2 
59 | . 45373) 9g | . 20395) j58 | 50916) 34 | 96402) 747 | . 12216) 34 | | so1z4 1 
60 ]0. 45399 - 20269 0. 50953) °” |1. 96261| 1 12233 SOTOHmS 0 
+ Diff . . ‘ . . + 
116° ¢°s ll sec a cot wit tan ee esc Lia sin are 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
2ye> ©1530 
ic; sin i ese Pi tan hi cot pine sec cos 152 
1’ 

0 }0. 45399] ,.. |2. 20269 _ |0. 50953] ... |1. 96261 1. 12233 89101 

1 | . 45425] 3° |. 20143] 128 |. 50980] 3 |: 96120, 141 J 12240 "39087 14} 59 

2 | . 45451] 5° | 20018] 552 | . 51026] 32 | - 95979 i "12266 'g9074| 13 | 58 

3 | . 45477| 58 | . 19892) 58 | 51063 32 | 95838] 175 | . 12283 " 39061 B 57 

4 | . 45503] 58 | 19767] 352 | 51099] 3° | - 95698} 147 |: 12299 " 39048 e 56 

5 |0. 45529] 5, |2. 19642] j5. 0.51136] 3- [1.95557] 449 |i. 12316 - 89035] 53 | 55 

GP 455581, | 295IT Go, |. b1I7aS. | 95417] 254, | 12338 89021] 43 | 54 

7 | . 45580] 5° | .19393) j53 | .51200| 3° | -95277| 14) | . 12349 39008] 13 | 53 

8 | . 45606] 58 | 19268] 352 | 51246, 37 | 95137] 149 | . 12366 _38995| 13 | 52 

9 | . 45632| 58 | 19144) j52 |. 51283/ 37 | .94907/ 339 |. 12383 " $8981 i 51 
10 |0. 45658) 5, [2.19019] j5, 0.51319] 3 |. 94858} 149 |. 12400 - 88968 50 
11 | . 45684] 58 | . 18895] 153 | 51356] 34 | 94718] 335 | . 12416 88955 : 49 
#2 | A571) oe | ASFA S, | B1g0akge | 9457Olnoje, |!..12438 "88942 + 48 
13 | . 45736] 5 | 18648] 357 | .51430| 32 | 94440] 135 |. 12450 . 88928] 13 | 47 
14 | . 45762] 5° | 18524) 553 |. 51467] 34 | 94301] 135 |. 12467 88915] 53 |_46 
15 0. 45787 36 [2 18401) j54 |0. 51503| 5. [1 94162| 1549 |. 12484 - 88902| 55, | 45 

6 | . 45 Se | eSemNelins |. 5ibs0lcs" | O40ealneis. |112501 - 88888] 53 | 44 
ie P 25eas | Sisietiiios fy Slsr7|(Se. | “9asesjenis, |: 1258 - 88875] 13 | 43 
18 | . 45865] 56 | 18031) 155 | 51614 32 | 93746] 133 | . 12534 88862] 55 | 42 
19 | . 45891] 5° |. 17909) 153 |. 51651] 34 | 93608] 432 | . 12551 88848] 13 |_41 
20 |0. 45917] 5. |217786| 155 |0. 51688] 3, |1-93470] 43, |1. 12568 88835] ,3 | 40 
BE Angasies | Si7G83\e i545 | .51724\¢Se | 038321" 75, | 12585 - 88822| 1% | 39 
22 | 45968] 5° | 17541)" i55 | . 51761] 3 | .93195| 554 | . 12602  88808| 53 | 38 
23 | . 45994] 52 | .17419| 55 | . 51798] $4 | .93057| 357 | . 12619 . 88795] 45 | 37 
24 | .46020| 3 | .17297) 355 |...51835| 3. | 92920) i326 |. 12636  88782| j7 | 36 
25 |0. 46046] 5, [2.17175] joo |0. 51872] 5- |1. 92782) j5. |1. 12653 88768] 53 | 35 
26 | . 46072] 2° |. 17053] 35; | . 51909) 34 | 92645) 734 | . 12670 . 88755| 17 | 34 
27 | . 46097| 3° | - 16932| j55 | . 51946) 3/ | 92508) 354 | . 12687 88741) 13 | 33 
28 | 46123] 2° | 16810] 157 | . 51983) 34 | 92371] 434 | . 12704 88728] 13 | 32 
Bo | a1 S. | teesits 5, |. .0202008- | Soezaslen ss, |Lti2720 88715] 7% | 31 
30 |0. 46175| 5, |2. 16568] 15, |0.52057| 5. |1. 92098] 5, |I. 12738 88701] 53 | 30 
31 | . 46201] 2° | 16447| 157 | . 52094] 37 | 91962] 358 | . 12755 88688) }) | 29 
32 | 46226) 2? | 16326] 155 | - 52181] 37 | 91826]. 535 | . 12772 . 88674| 13 | 28 
33 | . 46252} 5° | 16206] 15, | . 52168) 3 | .91690) 358 | . 12789 - 88661] 1% | 27 
34 | . 46278] 5° | | 16085] j59 | _-52205| 37 | 91554) 138 | . 12807 88647] 13 | 26 
35 |0. 46304| 5, |2.15965| jo9 |0. 52242] 5. |1. 91418) 45, |L 12824 - 88634] 5 | 25 
36 | . 46330] 3° | ' 15845] 155 | . 52279 37 | 91282] 132 | . 12841 - 88620] 43 | 24 
oe | teaebiig: | isrmblis, | S2alelige | O1147| 2,50 ||. 12888 88607] 17 | 23 
38 |. 46381| 2° | 15605] 159 | - 52353| 4 | 91012) 359 |’. 12875 88593] 43 | 22 
39 | . 46407) 5° | | 15485] iig |_.52390| 34 | 90876] j32 | . 12892 - 88580 13 |_21 
40 |0. 46433| 5, |2. 15366] jo9 |0. 52427) 5- [1.90741] j5, I. 12910  88566| ; 3 | 20 
41 | . 46458) 5° | 15246] {49 | . 52464] 37 | 90607] {35 | . 12927 88553] 1% | 19 
42 | . 46484) 5° | 15127] tig | .52501| 57 | 90472] 132 | . 12044 88539] 13 | 18 
43 | . 46510| 3° | 15008] jig | - 52538] 34 | . 90337] 357 | . 12961 88526) 13 | 17 
44 | | 46536] 5° | . 14889] jig |. 52575| 56 | .90203) 357 |. 12979 88512] 13 |_16 
45 |0. 46561| 55 |2. 14770! 149 |0. 52613) 57 |1. 90069] j54 I. 12996 88499] 5, | 15 
46 | . 46587| 5° | 14651] tig | - 52650] 5- | .89935| 15, | . 13013 88485] 53 | 14 
47 | 46613] 2° | 14533] 116 | . 52687| 5+ | .89801] 354 | - 13031 Uaeagaiass |) 18 
48 | . 46639| 28 | 14414} Tig | . 52724] 3 | .89667/ 354 | . 13048 88458 13 | 12 
49 |. 46664) 3° | © 14296] Tig |..52761] 34 | .89533] 455 | . 13065 88445] 1% [1 
50 |0. 46690| 5, |2. 14178] 149 |0. 52798] 55 1. 80400] 154 [1. 13083 88431] 14 | 10 
51 | . 46716| 5° |. 14060| jijg | - 52836| 37 | .89266] }35 | . 13100 S3841alRic 
52 | . 46742| 58 | 13042] 115 | . 52873) 34 | . 89133) j53 | . 13117 88404] 1% 
53 | . 46767| 5° | . 13825] tig | - 52910] 34 | .89000) 135 | . 13135 88390] 13 
54 | . 46793] 58 | | 13707] ij7 |_52947] 36 | 88867] 133 |_. 13152 ore 
55 |0. 46819] 9, |2. 13590| 5,7 |0. 52985| 57 |1. 88734) 145 I. 13170 


"88349 
" 88336 
"88322 
- 88308) 73 
88295 


56 | . 46844 26 | - 13473) 447 . 53022 37 . 88602 133 . 13187 
57 | . 46870 . 13356 . 53059 37 . 88469 132 . 138205 
58 | . 46896 25 |: 13239) 447 . 53096 38 | - 88337 132 . 138222 
59 | . 46921 . 13122 . 53134) 97 | . 88205 : . 18239 
60 |0. 46947 2. 13005 0.53171) ©" JL. 88073 . 138257 


117°> cos ae sec pi. cot pit. tan pe csc 


9 
8 
a 
6 
- 88363) 44 ri 
3 
2 
1 
0 
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TABLE 31 


fi tions 
: tric Func 
Trigonome 

Natural 


17 
3208) 32 09 nes 13310 7 
5 3 78 13 13 17 
0 lo. 46947 12889) 116 53246) 37 37677 131 aN 
1 | . 46973] 56 12773) 446 53283) 97 - 87546) 43] 13345} 47 
5 . 46999 25 | * 19657 117 | ° 53390 38 | S716 132 13362) J 
el Nes Cases OOS | be ra Tih NC BSeuslae ae lest3t ||Stiseep 18 
4 | . 47050) 5¢ 2.12425) 346 53395] 97 87152) 43) 13398) 47 
- 5 |0. 47076) 55 erenea pene poe ao iL as72tii as, 13415) 3g 
6 | . 47101) 96 12193) 445 53470} 97 86891} 439) 13433] 42 
7 Aue 26 | ° 19078 115 53507 3 1. 86760) 539 13451] 37 
8 SM 25 | | 11963 116 | 53545 37 | * 96630 131 13468) 1g 
re ee 26 |5 71847 115 53582| 39 86499) 139 13486] 13 
-I0 |0. 47204) 5. 11732) 445 53620] 97 86369} 199 13504) 47 
i ee 26 | * 11617 ran Meceec pee 86239} 139 13521] 1 
2 ie aeeeclecell cernos 11) |. 53694) 56 1, 86109} 39 [113521 18 
13 tN 25 | "11388 11415-53739 387 1" gr 979 129 13557| 39 
14 | .47 26 1541974 115 53769} 92 85850) 139 13575] 13 
15 |0. 47332) 5, 11159) 444 53807) 37 85720| 199 13593] 47 
16 oe 25 | "11045 114 53844) 99 85591) 459 13610} 1 
17 ane 26 | ° 30931 114 53882| 3 1. 85462) 199 13628] j¢ 
18 on 25 |” 10817 113 |5 3990 37 | * 95993 129 13646) 42 
19 | . 47434) 56 2.10704] 444 53957| 38 85204! 159 13664) 1 
Pies 26 |” 10590 u12 1[p538051te- Bee glee: ess 18 
91 es 25 | | 30477 114 54032) 99 84946) 98 13700} 12 
22 | Pi ceaniece || Riese se (Ls 5407010s- Meee istics 17 
23 aoe 25 | * 19250 113 0. 54107] 3¢ ' 84689 128 13735] 12 
24 | .47 26 1540137 113 54145) 9¢ 84561) jog 13753) 18 
25 0. die 26 |" 10024 113 | * 54183 387 | * 94433 128 13771) 3g 
26 ae 25 |" 99911 112 54220) 92 - 84305) 198 13789) 13 
27 217685 26 | "09799 113 54258) 92 1. 84177] jo 13807] 33 
Beil Giver oie2e| | taonee 112 1054296 3/ |) (84049) 5- 13825) 1g 
29 | 4 26 2.09574] 440 54333] 39 83922) 358 13843) 19 
30 oe 25 |" 99462 112 | e434 38 | * 939794 127 13861] 18 
3] ies 26 | * 09350 112 | "54409 37 | | 33667 127 13879) 19 
So Gere Aeaal| sueeee 112 | | 54446] "32 sO la todietien: 19 
33 Os 25 | * 99126 IT? lo aes 38 |" 99413 127 13916) 1 
34] .4 1| 28 15-00014 111 54522) 3¢ 83286) 497 13934) 49 
35 10. Be 25 |" 93903 112 54560} 97 83159] 196 13952) 19 
36 iS 26 | * 98791 111 54597) 9 83033] 497 13970] 3 
37 yee 25 | * 98680 111 54635) 939 1. 82906| 196 13988 18 
38 eS 26 | * 08569 111 5-5 74673 38 | * 99780 126 14006} 33 
30 | 74 i| 25 2. 08458) 14, 54711) 94 82654) 56 14024) 12 
[40 0. 47971 26 |" 08347 111 54748) 59 82528) 156 14042] 59 
4809 a eosiee a es 38 | * 9402 126 14061| jg 
42 |. 11 5 38 | 39976 126 14079] 3 
43 | . 48048) 55 - 08015] 449 0. 54862] g¢ |1 ois 25 4097 
44 ee 26 2. 07905 110 54900! 32 Se io ats 19 
45 ORR 25 |" 97795 110 54938) 937 81899) j55 14134] 79 603 
46 a 26 bass - ee 38 | ° 93774 125 14152) 12 $7580 i 
AT 1 5 38 1649) j05 14170) 33 5 
48 |. 48175| 5? 07465] 559 55051] 3g |I. 8 504| 1 188) 18 | ° 9757 14] 7 
49 | . 48201! 5. 2. 07356) 449 10 55089/ 39 | - 81 ioe if 1g | - 87561 ia [8 
49) . 81399) jo5, 14207) 13 87546] 14 |_6 | 
50 |0. 48226) 96 . 07246) 599 55127) 93 81274) 454 14225) 39 : 6 
51 | . 48252) 5° - 07137) 446 55165) 93 81150} 95 43 sy5i8) 14 : 
52 | | 48277| 25 07027] 110 35203| 38 = 142 9) 19 | 87518 14] 3 
53 | . 48303| 3° 06918] j59 0.55241 Beebe 14980] 18 | 87504 tame 
54 | . 48328| 2 Sea ee a0 55979| 38 |. 09 124 14280) 49 87490) 14 1 
| 54 38 | © 80777 124 14299) 1 7476 
Aletta 10) 4) ensures 653 17 sr4o2| 4 | 0 
56 oe 26 | * 96592 109 55355) 39 So5eE io 14335 = |o.87462 t 
57 | . 484 0| 25 | ° og483 108 55393) 39 1. 80405 1 
58 | . 48430) 58 - 06375) J 98 0. 55431 
59 | . 48456) 9- 2. 06267 
118°» 008 
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Natural Trigonometric Functions 
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0 Jo. 48481) 5. 1. 14335] 49 |0. 87462] ,, | 60 
1 | . 48506) 3° 14354] 18 | 87448) 14 | 59 
2] . 48532) 26 . 14372| 18 | | 37434] 17 | 58 
3 | . 48557) 25 14391] 12 | | 87420| 14 | 57 
4 | _. 48583) 3° 14409] 18 | | 87406| 13 | 56 
5 |0. 48608) 5, i. 14428| ,, |0. 87391 ,, | 55 
6 | . 48634) 3° 14446 18 | 87377] 17 | 54 
7 | : 48659| 25 14465] 12 | | 87363] 74 | 53 
8 | . 48684] 3° 14483] 18 | | 87349] 17 | 52 
9 |: 48710) 26 | 14502| 1? | 87335) 44 | 51 

10 0. 48735| 55 1, 14521| 5 |0. 87321] 1. | 50 
11 | . 48761 14539 87306 49 
12 | . 48786 re 14558 i 87292] 17 | 48 
13 |; 49813) 26 14576 18 | | 87278] 34 | 47 
14 | . 48837) 26 14595] 19 | | 37264] 14 | 46 
15 |0. 48862| 5 1. 14614) 5, |0. 87250| 1. | 45 
16 | . 4888s] 26 14632 87235 44 
17 | . 48913 = "14651 fe g7221| 14 | 43 
18 | | 48938] 3° 14670] 12 | | 87207] 34 | 42 
19 | | 48964) 38 14689] 1? | 87193] t3 |_41 
20 |0. 48989 1. 14707] 49 |0. 87178] ,, | 40 
21 | . 49014 ae . 14726| jg | - 87164] 14 | 39 
22 | 49040) 28 14745| 18 | © 87150) 14 | 38 
ABE cee a 
24 | | 49090 _ 14782) 19 121) 44 
25 |0. 49116 oe 1.14801) 49 |0-87107| 14 | 35 
ARE pe ete 
38 | | 49192| 26 _ 14858) 19 | - 87064] 19 | 32 
30 | 49217] 25 14877 18 | | 87050} 4 | 31 
x Pt aoe 26 toiats is e709! 29 
25 
32 | : 49293) 2° 14983] 39 | - 87007) 14 28 
St | | agnaa| 26 “Tagri| 19 |< sea73| 15 | 26 
34 | | 49344] 26 i id 
| ¥9) 
fae cals cee 
4 TVG " 15028] 19 |  s6035| 14] 23 
fh today 26 15047] 18 | 86921) 75 | 22 
2 oO 
39 | . 49470 a . 15066] 39 soos ia zi 
rie Wee  78103| 20 |. s6878| 14 | 19 
41 | : 49521| 26 gto |e sacag oso lke 
42 | . 49546) 95 15143] 19 |‘ s6s49) 14] 17 
43 | . 49571) 9. " 15162) 19} ‘ s6s34| 15 | 16 
44 | . 49596 26 . Le 19 ee 14 _ 
Be dt Geeea oS M2000 19 |" g6sos} 15 | 14 
nh ae "45219| 29 | | 86791] 14] 13 
LB el: 15239, 29 | | g6777| 14] 12 
aoe 72034196 " 15258] 191 | gezeg| 15] 11 
49 | . 49723 25 : eae Sale 14 0 
BOG Fee aaleas 1. 12390 121. 867331 151 9 
OE Te pene 25 " 15315] 29 | | se719) 14] 8 
a bereviler: "15335, 29 | -s6704| 15 | 7 
BFE aecaal 2s "15354, 191 | seeo0| 14] 6 
54 | . 49849 25 : 19 Rae7e 15 
AE ere teibegsee® peoeth te li 
BO] F Zee o5 "15412| 121; seeae| 15] 3 
S| cobealio6 "154311 22 | | s6632) 14] 2 
58 | . 49950 5 . i 20 36617 15 1 
Fe AR BaneecZe ls 1 1470) 29 Jo. se60a} 14 | 0 
60 |0. 50000 
10. 50000) “| a oe 
t i Diff ‘ Diff. 
119° 9s a dm ei i 60° 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


os d : ‘ : 
30 sin |PIT] ose mes tan Pit) cot ais sec cos |p ¥ 
‘ 1 1 1 if 
0 |o. s0000| ,. |2. 00000 0. 57735) aq |1. 73205 1. 15470 86603 60 
1 |. 30025 25 ly 9899] 101 1 57774) 39 |. 73089] 118 |. 15489) 99 | - 86588 1 | 59 
2 | -50050| 25 | 99799) 19° | ° 57813) 38 | 72973) 11g | - 15509 jg | - 86573) 44 | 58 
3 | .50076| 26 | : 90698] 107 | ° 57851] 38 | 72857) 116 | - 15528 99 | - 865591 15 | 57 
4 | .50101| 3° | 99598} 190 | | s7go0| 39 | | 72741| 115 | - 15548) 79 | 86544) 44 | 56 
5 |0. 50126) 5. |i. 99498] 5 0. 57929] 30 |i. 72625| 11 |1. 15567] 99 |0. 86530) ;5 | 55 
6 | . 50151] 22 | 99308) 19° | 5706s) 39 |. 72509] 11g | - 15587| 79 | - 86515] 14 | 54 
| San 23) omy A | Fea 1 | seal an). Sib | 
8 | 50201 99198 5804 | 

9 | | 50227| 26 | ‘ o0098| 199 | ° 58085] 39 | | 72163| 118 | ° 15645) 95 | 86471] 14 | 51 
70 |0. 50252| 5. |1. 98008] gq 0. 58124) 30 |i. 72047] 1,,  |I. 15605) 1g |0. 86457| ,, | 50 
11 | . 50277| 35 |. 98809] 9° |. ssi6z| 38 |. 71932] 112 | . 15684] 55 | . 86442) 15 | 49 
12 | 50302 33 | - 9879] TQ) | - 58201] 36 |. 71817| 15 | - 15704) 99 |. 86427/ 14 | 48 
13 | | 50327 98700 "58240 we et, 
14 | | 50352] 25 |‘ 98601] 92 |< 58279 39 | | 7isss| 11% | | 15743| 32 | 86398) 14 | 46 
15 |0.50377| og |1.98502| gq |0. 58318) 39 |1. 71473, j15 |1. 15763) jo |0. 86384] |. | 45 
16 | . 50403) 2 |‘ 98403] 89 |‘ 58357] 39 |. 71358) 112 | . 15782] 56 | . 86369| 1? | 44 
17 | 50428 35 | 98304 9) | - 58396) 35 | - 712441 1)5 | - 15802) 99 | . 86354) 14 | 43 
18 | | 50453 98205 "58435 71126 | 15822 : 
19 | . 50478| 25 |‘ 9sio7] 98 | | 58474) 39 | 71015] {14 | 15841] 36 | . 86325] yp | 41 
20 |0. 50503] 95 [1.98008 gg 0. 58518] gq |1. 70901] 514 |1- 15861) 99 |0. 86310) 15 | 40 
a [tal ce) Se | eae | eed | te | ae 
93 | | 50578| 22 | 97713, 98 | | 58631| 30 | . 70560] {12 | : 15920] 58 | . 86266] 72 | 37 
24 |. 50603| 22 | 97615, 98 | | 58670] 30 | . 70446] 114 |. 15940] 59 | . 86251| 17 | 36 
25 0. 50628) 9g |I-97517| 7 _|0. 58709) 49 |I. 70332 13 |. 15960) 9 0. 86237 5 | 35 
26 | . 50654) 26 | | 97420 58748 70219 15980 
27 | | 50679) 22 | 97320, 98 | .58787| 39 |: 70106) {73 | . 16000] 79 | - 86207| 1? 33 
23 | | 50704 97224 "58826 69992) 114 |" i6019 86192 
29 | . 50729] 32 | \o7127| 2% | 58865] 32 | .69879] {13 | .16039| 3° | | 86178] j5 | 31 
BO {0. 50754] 95 |1. 97029, g7 |0. 58005) go, |1. 69765 15 |1. 16059] 99 Jo. 86163) 5 [30 
31 | .50779| 22 | | 96932 58944 69653 - 16079 86148 
32 | 50804| 23 | ‘96835, 27 | | 58083) 39 | -69541] 112 | : 16099] 3° | | 86133) 12 28 
33 | . 50829| 2° | | 96738 59022 69428 “16119 86119 
34 | .50854| > | | 96641/ 9% | | 59061) 3° | - 69316 112 | : 16139] 3° | . 86104) 12 | 26 
35 |0. 50879| 5- |1. 96544) 4, |0. 59101) 34 |. 69203, 1,5 |i. 16159| 5, |0. 86089) ,, | 25 
36 | . 50904 "96448 59140 69091] 16179 36074| 12 | 24 
37 | . 50929] 52 | .96351| 8% | 59179] 22 | - 68979] 112 |: 16199] 3° | | s6059| 15 | 23 
38 | 50954 96255 59218 - 68866 16219 86045 22 
39 | 50979) 52 | .96158| 8% | . 50258] 3¢ | . 68754) 112 | | 16230| 20 | | s6030| 12 | 21 
40 [0. 51004) 95 |1. 96062 gg |0. 59207| gq |I. 68643, 19 |I. 16259] 99 J0. 86015) ;5 | 20 
1 |. 510 "95966 59336 68531 16279 86000 19 
42 | 51054] 3? | /95870| 98 | | 59376| 39 | 68419] 112 |‘ 16299] 2° | | 35985] 13 | 18 
43 | 51079) 52 | .95774, 38 | . 59415] $2 | 68308, 111 | | 16319) 2° |. s5970| 19 | 17 
44 | 51104] 52 | 95678] 3° | . 50454) 49 | 68196) }1? | . 16339] 50 | . 85956] 14 | 16 
45 0. 51129] 95 |1. 95583] 94 |0. 59494| 39 |i. 68085, ,,, |1. 16359] 5, |0. 85941] 4. | 15 
a7 | 31179 25} 9sa9a, 9 |< 3oaza| 42] <ersos, 111 | todo) 2 | -ssort) 13 | 13 
48 | 51204) 5? | 95206] 98 | . s9612| 39 | | 67752| 111 | | 16420] 20 | | g5g06) 19 | 12 
49 | . 51229) 5? | 95201] 2? | . 59651] $5 | 67641) 111 | | 16440] 29 | ° g5sei] 13 | 11 
50 0. 51254) 95 |1. 95106, 95 J0. 59691) 39 |I. 67530 44, 1. 16460) 9, Jo. 85866) ,- | 10 
52] 251304] 25| ‘saoi6| 25 | Sorz0| 2 | -orsoo| 129 |< tosor| 20 | 2 8a8a6 12 | 
53 | . 51329| 5° | 94821] 89 |. 59809] 32 | -ezios| 112 | | 16521| 2° | \ 85821] 15 | 7 
54 | | 51854) 93 | 94726 92 | | 5o8ao| $9 |“ 6zoss) 110 | 16541] 20 | ° s5806| 13 |_ 6 
55 10. 51379) 95, [1 94632| 9; [0. 59888) 4q |1. 66978| 141 |1. 16562] 59 0. 85792| 15 | 5 
56 |. 51404) 95 | 94537] 97 |. 59928) 39 | 66867) j14 | -16582| 55 | 85777) 12 | 4 
57 | . 51429] 55 | .94443| 27 |. 59967| $8 | .66757| 119 | ° 16602| 3° | | g5762| 13 | 3 
58 | . 51454] 52 | 94340] 84 |’ 60007] 3° | | 66647 @ 16023)" 55 "|. Sb7amey pale 2 
59 | . 51479| 29 | | 94954 - 60046 665383) 0) | tOodsuers lt So7scieeels 
60 0. 51504) “° [1 94160| 94 Jo. 6oog6| 4° |x: 66428) 119 1: 16663] 7° Jo. s5z717| 1° | 0 
Diff Din je al [MiGbed tinue | Ul clrpseoaet 
120° 2s 1 sec 1! cot sia tan ue ese cia sin in59° 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


pom 
° 
v 


< 


=) 


. 51504 : 0. 60086) ,, 1. 66428 
. 51529 : C . 60126 . 66318 
. 51554) 55 |. C . 60165] 4 | . 66209 
OLOLO | tee te C . 60205 . 66099 
>. 61604 : C . 60245 . 65990 

. 51628 j 0. 60284 1. 65881 
. 51653 . 935 G . 60324 . 65772 
. 51678 ; C . 60364 . 65663 
. 51703 : . 60403) $ . 65554 
. 51728 : , . 60443 . 65445 
51753) 5- 1. . 60483 . 65337 
SOLS! oe le . 60522 . 65228 
sOLSOS | Se ils . 60562 . 65120 
. 51828 : . 60602 . 65011 
SwOLSOZT ee HR . 60642 . 64903 


. 51877) ; 0. 60681 . 64795 
. 51902} : . 60721) | . 64687 
. 51927 : . 60761 . 64579 
. 51952 5 . 60801 . 64471 
. 51977 . . 60841 . 64363 


. 52002 : . 60881 . 64256 
212026) er le . 60921 . 64148 . 17095 
. 92051! 5- | . . 60960 . 64041 . 17116 
. 52076 ; . 61000 . 63934 . 17137 
. 62101 ; c . 61040 . 63826 . 17158 


. 52126) © ; . 61080 . 63719 i, ali7/sb ges} 
. 62151 ; . 61120 . 63612 seb LOD 
SOZL (OP se i & . 61160 . 63505 . 17220 
. 52200} 5- | . . 61200 . 63398 . 17241 
. 52225 : . 61240 . 63292 . 17262 
. 52250 ; 0. 61280 1. 63185 1. 17283 
. 52275 : . 61320 . 63079 ? . 17304 
. 92299 : . 61360 . 62972 . 17325 
. 52324 : . 61400 . 62866 . 17346 
. 52349 ) . 61440 . 62760 . 17367 


. 52374 ; . 61480 . 62654 . 17388 
2102599) 3, | © . 61520 . 62548 . 17409 
. 62423 : . 61561 . 62442 . 17430 
. 52448 ; . 61601 . 62336 | level 
. 52473 ; . 61641 . 62230 . 17472 


. 52498 f . 61681 . 62125 1, 17493 
. 52522 : . 61721 . 62019 . 17514 
. 52547 : . 61761 . 61914 . 17535 
. 92572 ; ( . 61801 . 61809 . 17556 
. 52597 : . 61842 . 61703 Load 


. 52621 A . 61882 . 61598 . 17598 
. 52646 . . 61922 . 61493 . 17620 
LOTT! o> i © . 61962 . 61388 . 17641 
. 52696] 4° |. . 62003 . 61283 . 17662 
. 52720 : . 62043 . 61179 . 17683 


. 52745 ‘ . 62083 . 61074 . 17704 
. 52770 : . 62124 . 60970 . 17726 
. 52794 ; . 62164 . 60865 . 17747 
. 52819 : ; . 62204 . 60761 . 17768 
. 02844 : . 62245 . 60657 . 17790 


. 52869 2 |0. 62285 . 60553 NL ebeysial 
. 52893 . 62325 . 60449 . 17832 
. 52918 ; . 62366 . 60345 4 |. 17854 
. 52943 . 62406 . 60241 . 17875 
. 62446 . 60137 . 17896 
. 62487 . 60033 . 17918 


COONAN PRWNHO ~ 
oS 


S 
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TABLE 31 


i ions 
Natural Trigonometric Funct i= 
Tid + © 
32° cot 
7 gli ~~ : 
iL sin 1 ; ; 
1 60033 18 | 
| ; 599 15 
0 Jo. 52992] 5. |1 88708 8 : : 
1 | . 53017] 52 88620 a HE 
: at 25 | ° 98445 59723 HE 
i ae 25 | * 98357 pas aE 
=\o-gai1s| 24 1. 88270 ay HE 
5 |0. 58115 55 88270 3 ap 
6 | . 53140] 5? $8183 31 ab 
: SHS 25 | * 88008 59208 gE 
5 peaoi 25 | * 97921 Bald a 
+ lo-s3038| 24 1. 87834 59002 8 
10 0. 58238] 5. 87834 3200 HE 
11 | . 53263| 3? 87748 some HH 
ie ets 24 | | 87574 58695 : : 
i ates 25 | * 97488 ae aE 
ae 25 ; 58388 15 
61 1. 8740 : 
15 |0. 53361) 5. 87401 ae aE 
16 | . 53386) 2 87315 sen 
b7 || wosait ee $7229 a aE 
53435 : 
is  53460| 2° | | 87056 ene ac 
ap Oe 86970 57981 : Ray 
53484 L : 
21 25 | « 80883 57778 | 
21 | . 53509) 3° - 86885 sre 
22 - 53934 24 ees 31676 : 
mT eee a 86627 163 sn : : 
42 574 : 35 
25 0. 53607 1. 86542 ae 
26 - 53682 24 | - 86457 BH 
2 ns 24 | « 86286 "57069 i Ls 
= aa: Be 86201 oe : : 
| 5373 ane 5686 
30 0. 53730 a 1. 86116 ae 
31 53754 25 | - 80031 see 
32 Bete 25 | or 361 30607 aE 
a " B3B08 Ae _ 85777 st ; : 
ie 7808 5636 
: "ssi 25 “sats 56265 16 a 
x EY 24 | -B228 56165 16 
3 | | 53020] 24 " 35439 36165 HE: 
a : 23951 a 85355 S50 : : 
| 197 5586 
40 0. 53975 Be 1. 85271 see 
42 | 34024) 24 "5103 55766 : 
43 | | 4049 29 "$5019 55666 ak 
rin ‘ 54073| 24 | | 34935 a : : 
aon 24 | 94858 55467 | ef 
0. 54097 | 4 
ie le 122| 25 | * ga768 55368 | ak 
46 » 54122 24 Se eee Ssn9 : at 
47 . 54146 254 ee iean ssira Bh 
iS ihe 24 |. 84518 on : : 
54220) >> |. 94435 54972 : " 
50 0. 54220 2a bats At 
20 ere 25 |” 94969 DATTA ; 
33 "349931 24 84186 34675 He 
a : 54317 ae ‘ 84103 é sees : : 
55 |0. 54842) 5, |1. 84020 54478 aE 
o | baa as | esas 54281 i 
ab pr Se 54183 . | 3 
of ae a 83773 54183 : | |i 
oO ee | | 
59 | . 54440) 5) | . 83690 me ake 
80 lo. 84464 24 11. 83608 ai 
pee tan 
t Diff 
122°+¢°s |"; | sec 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


i) 
° 
v 


tan 


e 


~ 


. 54464 . 83608 . 64941 . 03986 
. 54488 . 83526 . 64982 . 53888 
. $4513 . 83444 . 65024 . 53791 
- 54537 . 83362 . 65065 . 53693 
. 54561 . 83280 . 65106 . 53595 


. 54586 . 83198 . 65148 . 53497 
. 54610 . 83116 . 65189 . 538400 
. 04635 . 838034 . 65231 . 53302 
. 54659 . 82953 . 65272 . 938205 
. 54683 . 82871 . 65314 . 53107 


. 54708 . 82790 . 65355 . 53010 
. 54732) 5, | . 82709 . 65397 . 62913 
. 54756) 5- | . 82627 . 65438 . 52816 
. 54781 . 82546 . 65480 . 52719 
. 54805 . 82465 . 65521 . 52622 


0. 54829 1. 82384 . 65563 . 62525 
. 54854 . 82303 . 65604 . 52429 
. 54878 . 82222 . 65646 . 52332 
. 54902 . 82142 . 65688 . 52285 
. 94927 . 82061 . 65729 . 52139 


. 04951 . 81981 . 65771 . 52043 
. 54975 . 81900 . 65813 . 51946 
. 04999 . 81820 . 65854 . 51850 
. 55024! 5, | . 81740 . 65896 . 51754 
. 55048 . 81659 . 65938 . 51658 


0. 55072 . 81579 . 65980 . 91562 
. 55097 . 81499 . 66021 . 51466 
. 69121 . 81419 . 66063 . 51370 
. 00145 . 81340 . 66105 . 1275 
. 55169 . 81260 . 66147 . 51179 


. 55194 . 81180 . 66189 . 51084 
. 55218 . 81101 . 66230 . 50988 
. 55242 . 81021 . 66272 . 50893 
. 55266 . 80942 . 66314 . 50797 
. 55291 . 80862 . 66356 . 50702 


35 |0. 55315 1. 80783 . 66398 . 50607 
. 55339 . 80704 . 66440 . 60512 
. 55363 . 80625 . 66482 . 50417 
. 55388 . 80546 . 66524 . 50322 
. 55412 . 80467 . 66566 . 50228 


0. 55436 . 80388 . 66608 . 50133 
. 55460 . 80309 6 . 50038 
. 55484 . 80231 . 666 . 49944 
. 55509 . 80152 : . 49849 
. 55533 . 80074 5 . 49755 


0. 55557 1. 79995 ; . 49661 
. 55581 - (9917 , . 49566 
. 55605 . 79839 ; . 49472 
. 55630 . 79761 ; . 49378 
. 55654 . 79682 : . 49284 


. 55678 . 79604 ! . 49190 
. 55702 . 19527 ; . 49097 
. 55726 . 79449 : . 49003 
. 55750 . (9371 : . 48909 
. 55775 . 79293 : . 48816 
. 55799 . 79216 } . 48722 
. 55823 . 79138 , . 48629 
. 55847 . 79061 ; . 48536 
. 55871 . 78984 : . 48442 
. 78906 : . 48349 
. 18829 L . 48256 


123° ces ‘| sec ; ‘| tan 
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eerie 2 Functions =I 
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Beene de: i9 |. 67960| 49 PROS 0e re . 20955] 54 82659 45 
Th - 56184 a7 | eeiotOel ee - 68002] 43 46962; go ae cs : 
: Be : its 78 aaa 48 1. 46870 92 - 21003 24 | * ooao8 42 
= ae ete 43 | 46778] 99 21027185, " 82610 41 
14] .56 24 1. 77681 75 68130) 43 " 46686 91 . 21051) 94 "82593 
pen Fee re i O8L78\ 45 | : peplaee |e Same rae 40 
a 48 Z 82577 0 
: ae ; Tra r6  peoseieee . 46503 92 1. 21099) 94 Bes ee oe 
oe eae ig |i 46411 2h ale 2unateg 99544 a 
o sf : ”68343| 42 46320 91 . 21147 24 - 82528 36 
19 | .56 24 1. 77303) 76 68343) 43 46229, 2 Bae a | 
aa ee (> |. 683886) 43 oeeriaatol. leo; ae yee ae 35 
HL oe 21 rior 3 Bee A 0) 46046) 9} 1. 21220) 94 10. 82478 aS 
al oa 7 baie 13 |) 13055 oe le 2124 " 99462 ES 
23 dea 24 |" 7799 75 0. 68514} 49 , 45955 at | biait Abe 
24 | . 56 24 1. 76926 75 . 68557] 43 | - eee 01 Baa a) a 
26 | 0345] 34 [rossi] 78 98642] 42 | | 43682] 92 sisal 2° Ip anata 2° T 30 
: ae t Toro] 72 sean kae 45592) 94 1. 21341) 54 eres 29 
: aN 2 76626 ry |. 68685 43 e501 91 | b1965 24 | toe 28 
50 | pecly| 24 | | 4662 7410-68728 es ea es Pe os 
29 | . 56 24 1. 76552; 75 . 68771) 49 "45320 91 21414 24 | ° gogar 2 
slau (ean if |. 68814) 43 £45220) 9) oh . 21438] 94 | - 3330 25 
31 Se eee a ele 74 Coan 3 45139] 65 21s 24 oD : 
32 | . 56689) 5, ai 75 1" @ 4 07, 2° 21402 *p : 
go ae ee reas | ecoen ut ‘\ GRoas 4g | 45089 a) [Fe a 
te es 13 | Goo Te bmO0 TS oecen a5 | eae 2 
36 | gorsal 34 |" 10105 re | . 69028) 43 . 44778) 99 . 21560] 94 | - 2248 20 
‘ 2 : ass it “691d ie - 44688| 99 1. 21584) o- 32981 18 
38 | . 56832) 54 . 75882 74 ete <n : a : : | 
a ae i | 38s 43 | - 44418 89 | 51658 = he 16 
rye Ges 4 i 69 43 | - 14329 20 ss 3 | is 
i] |i 73. | 69829) 43 44149) gg "21731 25 | - 82148 13 
i 5H 69372) 44 1. 4060) og |- 1756 . 821 “1 49 
44 oe 24 1. 75440 74 Sc pone 43 re 89 eras 25 S23 7 
7, pee = ee a 1 ee 43 | 4989) so |: 21781 H |e : 
46 | . 57024 75 69 43 | * 49799 pete I 
2 ae ors - 69545} 43 3703; gg‘. 1855| 2° | | 820 8 
Shae & a 631 eo . 21855] 94 - 82048 7 
7095 ki 0. 69 43 43614 . 21855 A : 
: a i) 8 | Soon 43 | - 43525 89 | ° 519004 35 oie 6 
50 |O0. eine a : oan e : Hee 43 : joes 89 31929) 23 b 18 
51 | . 57148) 5, TAS 6 43 | ° 4394 sg bale ae 
Spt taal] 73 - 69761) 49 | - 258] gg‘. 2 978| 22 |. 8198 3 
AE ar ee 804 1. 4325 . 21978) 595 . 81965 2 
215 a 0. 69 43 "43169 4 21978 2 : 
54 y nee 23 1. 74708 73 . 69847 44 . 48080 88 Beth 29 | s1048 
55 0. 7262| 24 | * 74635 3 | * 69891 43 | © 49999 89 33053) 29 Sih 
f| Es : H190 3 “99771 43 | | 43903 88 11, 29077| 24 Io. s + 
me PN eee 7 : | | | 
BB | S78 10\Es, T4417 72 |, 90977] 44 | - 42008 ; ahah ; 
aw ae : ia ale iff Diff. csc il 
60 |0. 57358 a a ee | 
\ : co 1 
t Diff. 18 
124° ©°s |y/ 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
35°> : ‘ ; ; : < ) 
Ll sin ag ese re tan a cot Pae sec 2 cos ta 
ie 

0 0. 57358) 5. 1. 74345 0. 70021 1. 42815 1. 22077 0. 81915 60 
1 | . 57381) 57 |. 74272| 73 | 70064] 43 |: 42726 ag | . 22102) 22 |. 81899 18 | 59 
2 | . 57405 94 | - 74200 75 «| - 70107 44 | - 42638 gg |: 22127 95 | - 31882 17 | 58 
3 | . 57429 94 | - 74128 79°] - 70151 43 | - 42550 gg | - 22152 95 | - 81865 7 | 57 
4 | 57458) 94 | - 74056) 73 | . 70194) 44 | . 42462) 88 | | 29177 95 | 81848) 14 | 56 
0. 57477 94 |. 73983 72 ‘0. 70238 43 |1. 42374 gg jl. 22202 0. 81832 55 


ae 25 17 
. 57501 93 | - 73911 71 . 70281 . 42286 88 . 22227 . 81815 54 


OOIMDvMr 


| 57524 73840 | 70325 "42198 - 22252| 25 | gi79g| 17 | 53 

. 57548) 51 | . 73768 72 |; 70368 4, | - 42110 SAM bee ci Sal el se peel Be 
af o35) 3 

51572) 94 | - 73696] 79 |. 70412] 93 |. 42022) 88 | * 20302) 25 | ° gi765 he LB | 


10 J0. 57596) 53 1.73624 75 0. 70455] 4 |1. 41934] gf. 22327 95 |0. 81748] ,- | 50 
11 | . 57619 - 70499) 43 | . 41847/ Be |. 22352] 2° |. 81731 is 49 
12 | . 57643) 54 | . 73481) 79 | . 70542] 74 |: 41759] 88 | | 29377 on | . 81714) 32 

13 | . 57667) 94 | 73409) 77 | . 70586] 43 | : 41672| 8% | | 20400 ou |; 3100S amit aa 
14 | . 57691) 94 | 73338, 7, | . 70629] 7) | 41584] 88 | | 20498 55 |_81681| 17 | 46 
15 0. 57715) 99 IL. 72 |0- 70673) 4, [1 41497| gg |i. 22453) 5° 10. s1664| | 
16 | . 57738) 59 | . 73195 70717| 45 |. 41409] 37 | . 22478) 5? | si647) 12 | 44 
iz |, 87762).54 |\- 71 | - 70760) 47 | . 41322) 87 | ° 22503 - 81631] 52 | 43 
18 | . 57786] 54 | 73053, 7) | . 70804) 44 | 41235] 87 | | 29598 36 | - 81614| 17 

19 | . 57810) 55 | 72982] 71 | ° 70848 _ 41148 92554 " 81597 41 


20 |0. 57833 94 |1- 72911 71 10. 70891 44 |!. 41061 g7 |i. 22579 0. 81580 17 
21 | . 57857 24 | - val . 70935 44 | - 40974 87 . 22604 25 | - 81563 17 | 39 
22 | . 57881 93 | - 72769 71 . 70979 44 | - 40887 87 . 22629 96 | - 81546 16 | 38 
23 | . 57904 24 | - 72698 70 . 71023 43 | - 40800 86 . 22655 95 | - 81530 17 | 37 
24 | . 57928 24 |_- 72628 . 71066] 7, | . 40714 . 22680 . 81513 36 


25 10. 57952 1. 72557 0. 71110 i. 40627 1. 22706 0. 81496 35 
26 | . 57976 os 72487 a 71154) 44 | . 40540 a ' 92731| 25 || g1479| 17 
27 | . 57999] 57 | 72416 7) |. 71198) 44]: 40454] 88 | | 29756 


. 81462 


28 | . 58023) 94 | 72346, 7, | . 71242) 43 | . 40367] 87 | | 29782] 28 | ° s1445] 12 | 39 
29 |. 58047| 93 | 72275] 79 | . 71285] 44 | 40281) 88 | | 22807] 25 | ° sage] 17 | 31 
30 0. 58070) 54 |1. 72205, 79 0. 71329) 44 1.40195] 36 |i. 22833] 5 0.81412) 12 | 30 
31 | . 58094) 54 | 72135, 79 |. 71373) 44 |< 40109] 8% | | aa85a| 2° | i395) 17 | 99 
32 | . 58118] 93 | 72065) 79 | . 71417) 41 |. 40022] Bf | | 228g4| 26 | ° 81378] 17 | 38 
33 |. 58141) 94 | 71995, 75 |. 71461 44 |. 39936] 88 | | 22909] 25 | gi36i] 12 | 97 
34 | . 58165] 94 | 71925] 79 | 71505) 44 |. 30850| BF | | 22035] 28 | | gizaal 17 | 96 
35 [0. 58189) 93 [1 71855) 79 |0. 71549) 44 |1. 30764] 5 |i. 22060] 54 |0. 81327] |. | 25 
36 | . 58212 54). 71785, 79 | . 71593) 44 |. 30679] 83 | ' 22086] 26 | gi3io| 17 | 24 
37 | . 58236] 94). 71715) G9 | .71637| 44] 39593, 88 |. 23012) 26 | ° siz9a] 17 | 23 
38 | . 58260| 93] 71646) 79 | - 71681 44 | - 39507] 88 | ° 23037] 25 | ° si276| 17 | 22 
39 | . 58283 94] 71576, 79 | . 71725) 44 | 30421] 88 | | 23063] 26 | | 81259] 17 | 21 
40 JO. 58307) 95 |1. 71506] gq 0. 71769) 4, |i. 39336] 4 1. 23089| 5. |0. 81242| |. | 20 
41 | . 58330) 94 | 71487] G9 | . 71813) 44 | .39250| 88 |! 23114] 2° |. si225| 12 | 19 
42 | . 58354) 94 | 71368) 79 | . 71857) 44 | 39165] 8° | | 23140] 26 | ° 81208] 17 | 18 
43 | 58378) 5 | 71298) G9 | - 71901] 42 | -39079| 88 | | a3i66| 26 | ° siigi| 12 | 17 
44 | . 58401) 94 | 71229] G9 | 71946) 47 | 38904, 89 |’ 23192] 28 | | siiz7aj 17 | 16 
45 |0. 58425) 54 [1.71160] gq 0. 71990] 4, |i. 38909] 2 |. 23217] 94 fo. 81157| ,, | 15 
46 | .58449| 93]. 71091] G9 | . 72034 44 | - ass2q] 8° |’ 93243) 26 |” sitaol 17 | 14 
47 | . 58472| 57 | .71022| 69 | | 720781 44 | | 38738 , 23269) 56 | 81123] 1" | ig 


48 | . 58496 23 | - 20953 69 . 72122 


38653, 8° | | 23995 Se } nSilOgiiae | 12 
49 | | 58519) 23 | ° 70884 


_72167| * | | 38568} 8° | | 93391 "81089 


———— - ees 69 44 : 84 26 iN¢h 
50 }0. 585483 24 1. 70815 69 |: 72211 44 |). 38484 gs |! 23347 96 |9. 81072 17 | 10 
ol | . 58567 93 | - 70746 69 . 72255 44 | - 38399 85 . 23373 95 | - 81055 17 9 
52 | . 58590 24 | - 20677 68 . 72299 45 | - 38314 85 . 23398 26 | - 81038 17 8 
53 | . 58614 23 70609 69 . 72344 44 . 88229 84 . 23424 96 | - 81021) 17 a 
54 | . 58637 24 70540 68 . 72388 44 | 38145 85 . 23450 96 | - 31004 17 6 
55 10. 58661 93 |: 70472 69 9: 72432 45 |I- 38060 34 | 23476 26 |: 80987 17 5 
56 | . 58684 24 | - 20403 68 . 72477 44 | - 37976 85 . 23502 97 | - 80970 17 4 
57 | . 58708 23 |: 70335 68 . 72521 44 | - 37891 84 . 23529 96 | - 80953 17 3 
58 | . 58731 24 | - 20267 69 . 72565 45 | - 37807 85 . 23555 96 | - 30936 17 2 
59 | . 58755 24 |.- 70198 68 . 72610 44 |. 37722 84 . 23581 26 | 80919 17 1 
60 |0. 58779 1. 70130 0. 72654 1. 37638 1. 23607 0. 80902 8 


} . ; ; ; : uy 
125° cos |, | sec a cot it tan ge csc cre sin «54° 
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TABLE 31 
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39 | 59693] 33 meat Ha te 
40 0. 59716 23 |! 67460 oe cee 
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et ae ae ae 2 Hen i mo : 
Ane “th raea| 25 |” 3754, 81 
45 0. 59832 24 | 67068 raraa| 45 ae : ae 
46 qeneee = aeloee 74810 45 | 22078 SI = 
47 |. 23 | * G69 74500 3 | a | 
a 008 Z| ee 0. 74900| 46 Ss a pores 17 
50 0. 59949 Peale nat Hae at 
51 Brae oH ee Bi 16 es : 
52 | _ 5999: 66 |. 
54 | 60012) 23 950 eae \ ga & 
1. 664 TETPR 45 mt 
6 | Sle “862 75264) 46 . 82785] 3h 
Spa “86228 75310) 45 32704, © 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


J 
° 
v 


sin é ' cot : ‘ cos 


e 


0. 60182) 5. }1. 66164 . 75355] 4, |1. 32704 25214 . 79864 
. 60205) 52 | . 66100 . 32624 25241 . 79846 
. 60228) 53 | . 66036 ; 70 | | 32544 . 25269 . 79829 
pelosh Ss 4 S650T4. eI : . 32464 . 25296 79811 
. 60274} 5° | . 65908 . 75538 . 32384 . 25324 79793 
- 60298 . 65844 75584 - 32304 . 25351 79776 
. 60321) 52 | . 65780 . 75629 32224 . 25379 79758 
. 603441 22 | | 65717 . 75675 . 32144 . 25406 79741 
. 60367) 52 | . 65653 75721 - 32064 . 25434 . 79723 

_. 60390) 54 | .65589/ Pa | . 75767| 4° | . 31984 . 25462 79706 
10 |0. 60414 5. |1. 65526 75812 31904 . 25489 . 79688 

. 60437] <2 | . 65462 _ 75858 _ 31825 25517 79671 

- 60460 - 65399 . 75904 . 31745 25545 . 79653 

. 60483] 52 | . 65335 . 75950 . 31666 _ 25572 . 79635 

- 60506) 53 | . 65272 . 75996 . 31586 . 25600 79618 

15 |0. 60529) 3) {1. 65209 76042 . 31507 . 25628 . 79600 
16 | . 60553) 53 | . 65146 . 76088 - 31427 . 25656 . 79583 

. 60576, 52 | . 65083 76134 . 31348 . 25683 . 79565 
. 60599 - 65020 . 76180 . 31269 25711 79547 
. 60622) 53 | . 64957 . 76226 . 31190 _ 25739 . 79530 
20 |0. 60645 1. 64894 76272 - 31110 _ 25767 79512 

. 60668 52 | . 64831 . 76318 . 31031 . 25795 79494 

- 60691 . 64768 . 76364 309525 2 tM: 79477 

60714 . 64705 . 76410 . 30873 ; . 79459 

. 60738) 53 | . 64643 . 76456 . 30795 ; 79441 


25 10. 60761! 1. 64580 . 76502 . 80716 , 0. 79424 
2 . 60784 . 64518 . 76548 . 30637 ; : . 79406 
. 60807 . 64455 . 76594 . 80558 : . 79388 
. 60830 . 64393 . 76640) 7. | . 30480 : ial 
. 60853) : . 64330 . 76686 . 80401 . 26019 . 79353 


. 60876 . 64268 . 76733 . 80323 . 26047 0. 79335 
. 60899 . 64206 OMe . 30244 . 26075 . 79318 
. 60922 . 64144 . 76825 . 80166 . 26104 . 79300 
- 60945 . 64081 . 76871 . 80087 ¢ . 26132 . 19282 
. 60968 . 64019 . 76918 . 30009 . 26160 . 79264 


35 |0. 60991 : 1. 63957 . 76964 . 29931 1. 26188 0. 79247 
. 61015 . 63895 . 77010 . 29853 . 26216 . 19229 
. 61038 . 63834 . T7057 . 29775 » 26245 7920 
. 61061 . 63772 . 77103 . 29696 . 26273 . 79193 
. 61084 . 63710 . T7149 . 29618 . 26301 . 79176 


. 61107 . 63648 . 77196 . 29541 . 26330 . 79158 
. 61130 . 63587 . 17242 . 29463 . 26358 . 79140 
. 61153 . 63525 . 77289 . 29385 . 26387 . (9122 
. 61176 . 63464 . 17335 . 29307 . 26415 . 79105 
. 61199 . 63402 . 17382 . 29229 . 26443 . 79087 


45 }0. 61222 1. 63341 . 77428 . 29152 . 26472 . 79069 
46 | . 61245 . 63279 . T1475 . 29074 . 26500 . 79051 
47 | . 61268 . 63218 . T7521 . 28997 . 26529 . 79033 
48 | . 61291 . 63157 . 77568 . 28919 . 26557 . 79016 
49 | . 61314 . 63096 6 UDINE . 28842 . 26586 . 78998 


50 |0. 61337 ; 1. 63035 . 77661 . 28764 . 26615 . 78980 
. 61360 . 62974 . 77708 . 28687 . 26643 . 78962 
. 61383 . 62913 . T1754 . 28610 . 26672 . 78944 
. 61406 . 62852 . 77801 . 28533 . 26701 . 78926 
- 61429) 55 |_. 62791 . 77848 7 | - 28456 . 26729 . 78908 
55 |0. 61451 1. 62730 0. 77895 1. 28379 . 26758 . 78891 
. 61474 . 62669 . 77941 . 28302 . 26787 . 78873 
. 61497 . 62609 . 77988 . 28225 . 26815 . 78855 
. 61520 . 62548 . 78035 . 28148 . 26844! - . 18837 
. 61543 . 62487 . 78082 . 28071 . 26873 . 78819 
60 |0. 61566 1. 62427 0. 78129 1. 27994 . 26902 . 78801 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


. 64279 ‘ . 83910 : 1. 30541 . 76604 
. 64301 : . 83960 : . 30573 . 76586 
. 64323 c . 84009} 7 | . . 30605 . 76567 
. 64346 F . 84059 ; . 30636 . 76548 
. 64368 : . 84108 ; . 30668) - . 76530 


. 64390 ; . 84158 z 1. 30700 . 76511 
. 64412 : . 84208 : . 30732 . 76492 
. 64435 : . 84258 : . 30764 . 76473 
. 64457 : . 84307 ; . 30796 . 76455 
. 64479 : . 84357 ; . 30829 . 76436 
. 64501 ; . 84407 ‘ . 80861 A G417 
. 64524 ‘ . 84457 : . 80893 . 76398 
. 64546 ‘ . 84507 ; . 80925 . 76380 
. 64568 : . 84556 : . 80957 . 76361 
. 64590 : . 84606 : . 30989 . 76342 


. 64612 : . 84656 L ti 1. 31022 0. 76323 
. 64635 : . 84706 : . 31054 . 76304 
. 64657 3 . 84756) | : 7 . 31086 . 76286 
. 64679 : ; . 84806 ; olole . 76267 
. 64701 ; . 84856 : . 31151 . 76248 


. 64723 : . 84906 , . 31183 . 76229 
. 64746 , . 84956 : . 81216 . 76210 
. 64768 : . 85006 : . 31248 . 76192 
. 64790 : . 85057] ; : . 31281 . 76173 
. 64812 : . 85107 é ( . 81313 . 76154 
. 64834 ; . 85157 ; . 31346 . 76135 
. 64856 : . 85207 3 : . 31378 . 76116 
. 64878 : . 85257 : C . 31411 . 16097 
. 64901 : . 85308 ; . 31448 . 16078 
. 64923 , . 85358 ; . 31476 . 76059 


64945 . 85408 : ~ 31509 . 76041 
. 64967 4 . 85458 ee Nees . 76022 
. 64989 - 85509 Y he S157 . 76003 
65011 i 85559 . 31607 . 75984 
. 65033 . 85609 : 31640] 22 | . 75965 
65055 : 85660 31672 75946 
. 65077 ; . 85710 . 31705 75927 
65100 . 85761 7% LS 7a8 75908 
65122 . 85811 5 eSir7t . 75889 
65144 : . 85862 . 31804 . 75870 
65166 {1. 85912 - 31837 75851 
. 65188 : 85963 ee M3870) . 75832 
. 65210 : 86014) 2-1), . 31903 . 75813 
. 65232 : . 86064 . 31936 . 75794 
65254 : . 86115 31969 . 75775 
65276 ; - 86166 : - 32002 75756 
. 65298 ; . 86216 + ts 32085 . 75738 
. 65320 ; . 86267 : . 32068 . 75719 
. 65342 ! . 86318 ; . 32101 . 75700 
. 65364 . 86368 . 32134 . 75680 
- 65386 ; - 86419 32168 . 75661 
. 65408 . 86470 _ 32201 75642 
. 65430 ; . 86521 ; P32984 . 75623 
. 65452 : . 86572 . 32267| 2° | . 75604 
. 65474 . 86623 j . 32301 . 75585 
. 65496 . 86674 . 32334] ,, 10. 75566 
. 65518 . 86725 ; £32368) 25 1), 75547 
. 65540 . 86776 32401 . 75528 
. 65562 5 . 86827 . 32434| * . 75509 


. 65584 : . 86878 ; . 32468 . 75490 
0. 65606 : . 86929 : 1. 32501 . 15471 


t * 3 ‘ . a 
130°- eee j cot j ‘ ese | sin 
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65672| 22 | | 52273] 50 
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22 |- 48 
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53 | . 66762) 51 | 49787) 48 
| 54 | . 66783] 55 | 49738, 48 
55 |0. 66805] 55 |1. 49600| 44 
56 |. 66827| 57 |. 49641) 49 
57 | . 66848) 55 | 49503, 48 
58 | . 66870] 57 |. 49544] 48 
59 | . 66891) 59 | 49496, 48 
60 lo. 66913 1. 49448 
t ¢) 
13]1°> ©°s ae sec ic 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometric Functions 
«137° 
Os : : Diff. 
42 sin Diff csc tan Diff. sec cos Ini ¥ 
¥ 1 i 
0 |o. 66913 1. 49448 90040 34563 74314] 49 | 60 
1 - 66935 ae - 49399 - 90093 oy) ae 19 a 
. 90146 20 
: TRS 22 Tee "90199 34669 74256| <9 | 57 
4 |. 66999) 21 | | 49255 "90251 34704 74237| 50 | 56 
“e7021| 25 Ii. 34740 74217 55 
5 \0. 67021 1. 49207 90304 ae 
3) 22 | | 49159 90357 34775 74198] 3 | 54 
7 | cerood| 21 | 2 4911) - 90410 34811 74178| 4 | 53 
: Ss 22 | ° 49063 90463 34846 74159| 39 | 52 
5 67107] 22 | . 49015 "90516 34882 74139| 29 | 51 
5 22 90569 1. 34917 74120] a | 50 
10 |0. 67129 1. 48967 5 
1| 22 | ° 48919 90621 34953 74100| 55 | 49 
: Gas 21 | ° 48871 "90674 34988 74080| “9 | 48 
13 | _67194| 22 | | 48824 "90727 35024 74061] 99 | 47 
14 | .67215| 2) | | 48776 90781 35060 74041| 79 | 46 
a 90834 35095 74022 re 
15 |0. 67237| 5, |1. 48728 35095 74022) og | 45 
16 | . 67258 "48681 " 90887 . 
ee 35167 73983 43 
17 | . 67280| 3? | : 48633 "90940 29 | 43 
90993 35203 73063| 70 
18 | . 67301 " 48586 19 | 22 
19 | . 67323) 2° | | 48538 "91046 35238 73944] 59 i 
20 10. 67344 1. 48491 91099 35274 73024 5, | 4 
21 | . 67366| 22 | | 48443 "91153 35310 73904| 70 | 39 
22 | | 67387| 21 |. 48396 "91206 35346 73885| 49 | 38 
23 | | 67409| 22 | | 48349 91259 35382 73865| 40 | 37 
24 | _ 67430] 2) | © 48301 "91313 35418 73846| 59 | 36 
35 10. 67452| ~~ | 48054 91366 1. 35454 73826| 59 | 35 
26 | .67473| 24 |. 48207 "91419 35490 73806| 34 | 34 
97 |. 67495| 22 | | 48160 "91473 35526 rtacealca| Ps 
28 | _67516| 22 | | 48113 91526 35562 73767| 59 | 32 
29 | . 67538| 24 | | 48066 "91580 35598 pus ae 2 
48019 91633 35634 372 
ay eerscneeul ee 91687 35670 73708| 29 | 29 
Boll terense2| Marcas 91740 35707 73688| 22 | 28 
33 Aes 21 | Grogs "91794 35743 73669 eh 27 
34 | . 67645 om "47831 "91847 35779 73649| 50 | 26 
1. 47784 91901 35815 73629 25 
a ere 22 |" 47738 "91955 35852 73610 a 24 
37 |. 67709| 2! | | 47691 "92008 35888 73590) 59 | 23 
38 | _67730| 22 | | 47644 "92062 35924 73570| 49 | 22 
39 |. 67752| 2% | | 47598 "92116 35961 73551) 49 | 21 
61773 1. 47551 92170 L 35997 73531 20 
a ie 22 | 47504 "92294 3603 73511 re 19 
42 | _ 67816| 2! | | 47458 92277 36070 73491| 49 | 18 
43 | . 67837| 2) | | 47411 - 92331 36107 73ATOING Ale 
44 | . 67850| 57 | | 47365 92385 ’ 36143 73452| 50, | 16 
45 10. 67880 1. 47319 ~ 92439 ie 36180 73432 15 
46 | .67901| 2) | ° 47272 "92493 36217 73413 ae 14 
47 |. 67923| 22 | | 47296 92547 36253 73393] 5y | 13 
48 | . 67944) 2! | | 47180 92601 - 36290 73373/"50, | 12 
49 | . 67965 a "47134 92655 - 36327 73353\5,, jae 
50 |0. 67987| 5, |1. 47087 92709 1. 36363 73333| 19 | 10 
51 | . 68008] 31 |. 47041 92763 - 36400 7331455, || 9 
52 | . 68029| 35 | | 46995 92817| 24 | | _ 36437 73294] 55 | 8 
53 |. 68051| 2” | | 46949 "92872 36474 732chle ee 
54 | . 68072| 21 | ° 46903 92926 36511 73254| 50, | 6 
55 (0. 68093 1. 46857 92980 1. 36548 73234 5 
22 19 
56 | . 68115 46811 "93034 - 36585 73215) alee 
57 |. 68136) 51 | . 46765 " 93088 36622 73195] 55 | 3 
58 | .68157| 2) | ° s6719 93143 - 36659 Violen il ee 
59 | . 68179| 3? | ° 46674 "93197 "36696 73158) onl an 
60 |o. 68200 1. 46628 0. 93252] °° |r. 36733 73135 0 
* ; nae 
132° cs ae sec cot ese sin DIN 47° 
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TABLE 31 
Natural Trigonometrie Functions 
a a er ee 
43°> ' ; ' : ‘ < ° 
LY sin cy csc ee tan te cot er sec on cos 186 
oe 
0 J0. 68200 1. 46628 0. 93252 1. 07237 1. 36733 0. 73135 60 
1 | . 68221) 31 | * 46582 4g. | - 93306) 34 | . 07174 a5 |. 3877028 ||. 73116 on | 59 
2] . 68242 22 | - 46537 46 . 93360 55 | - 07112 63 . 36807 37 | - 73096 20 58 
3 | . 68264 21 |- 46491 46 . 938415 54 | ° 07049 62 . 86844 37 | - 73076 20 o 
4] . 68285 21 1: 46445 45 . 93469 55 |: 06987 62 . 36881 38 |: 73056 20 56 
5 10. 68306 91 | 46400 46 0. 93524 54 1. 06925 63 1. 36919 37 0. 73036 20 55 
6 | . 68327 22 | - 46354 45 . 93578 55 |: 06862 62 . 36956 37 | - 73016 20 54 
7] . 683849 311: 46309 46 . 93633 55 |: 06800 62 . 36993 37 | - 72996 20 53 
8 | . 68370 31 |: 46263 45 . 93688 54 | - 06738 62 . 37030 38 | - 72976 19 52 
9] . 68391 1 |: 46218 45 . 93742 55 1: 06676 63 . 37068 37 |: 72957 20 51 
10 }0. 68412 22 1. 46173 46 0. 93797 55 1. 06613 62 UB ay 11C0)3) 38 0. 72937 20 50 
11 | . 68434 31 | - 46127 45 . 93852 54 06551 62 . 37148 37 . 72917 20 49 
12 | . 68455 a1 /- 46082 45 . 93906 55 |: 06489 62 . 37180 38 | - 72897 20 48 
13 | . 68476 21/- 46037 45 . 93961 55 |: 06427 62 . 37218 37 | - 72877 20 47 
7 2 1 : 
14 | . 68497 21 45992 46 . 94016 55 |: 06365 62 . 01205 38 | - 72857 50 46 


15 ]0. 68518 91 |1- 45946 45 0. 94071 54 |L- 06303 62 |) 37293 37 |: 29 | 4° 
16 | . 68539 22 | - 49901 45 . 94125 55 | ° 06241 62 . 37330 38 | - 72817 90 | 44 
17 | . 68561 . 45856 . 94180 . 06179 . 37368 . 72797 43 
21 45 " 94235) 2° 06117 62 38 20 


18 | . 68582 45811; 37406 72777 42 
19 | 68603, 51 | | 45766] 43 | 94290) 22 | ‘ o6ose] 81 | ° 37443] 32 |: 72757] 20 | 41 
20 |0. 68624) 5, |1. 45721) 4, |0. 94345] 5. |1.05994| 4 [1.37481] 39 |0. 72737| o9 | 40 
21 | . 68645) 3! | | 45676 . 94400] 22 | 05932, 62 | 37519] 38 | | 72717] 20 | 30 


45 

22 | | 68666 " 45631 94455 " 05870 37556 72697 38 
23 | . 68688 a " 45587 ae 94510 oe "05809 ue " 37594 BS 72677 5 37 
24 | 68709) 3) | | 45542 94565] 2> | 05747, 62 |: 37632) 38 | | 72657] 20 | 36 
25 |0. 68730 45 |0. 94620) 2 {1. 61 |b 37670| 3g |0. 72637| 9, | 35 
26 | . 68751) 31 |: 45452 94676 05624] 65 | 37708) 38 | 72617] 20 | 34 


Ee 
on) 
or 
> 
oO 
or 


27 | . 68772 21 45408 45 . 94731 55 | - 05562 61 . 37746 38 | - 72597 20 33 
28 | . 68793 21 45363 44 . 94786 55 05501 62 . 37784) 939 | - 72577 20 32 
29 | . 68814 21 45319 45 . 94841 55 05439 61 . 37822 38 |: 72557 20 3l 
30 |0. 68835 gq |i. 45274 45 0. 94896 56 {1 05378 61 [1 37860) 32 0. 72537 20 30 
31 | . 68857 91 | - 40229 44 . 94952 elt: 05317 62 . 37898) 32 | . 72517 20 29 
32 | . 68878 91 | - 40185 44 . 95007 55 1° 05255 61 - 37936} 32 | - 72497 20 28 
33 | . 68899 91 | - 40141 45 . 95062 56 | - 05194 61 . 37974 38 | - 72477) 959 27 
34 | . 68920 21 45096 44 . 95118 55 05133 61 - 88012) 39 | . 72457! 59 26 
35 |0. 68941 1 |! 45052 45 0. 95173 56 1. 05072 62 |}. 38051 38 0. 72437 20 25 
36 | . 68962 91 | - 49007 44 . 95229 55 05010 61 . 88089 38 |- 72417 20 24 
37 | . 68983 21 44963 44 . 95284 56 04949 61 | - 38127 38 | - 72397) 99 23 
38 | . 69004 21 44919 44 . 95340 55 04888 61 - 38165) 936 | - 72377) 99 22 
39 | . 69025 21 44875 44 . 95395 56 04827 61 . 38204 3g |- 72357) 99 21 
40 |0. 69046 91 |}. 44831 44 0. 95451 55 |l- 04766 61 |} 38242) 3¢ 0. 72337] 99 20 
41 | . 69067 21 44787 45 . 95506 56 04705 61 . 38280 39 | - 72317) 99 19 
42 | . 69088 21 44742 44 . 95562 56 04644 61 - 38319} 99 | - 72297 20 18 
43 | . 69109 21 44698 44 . 95618 55 04583 61 . 38357, 39 | - (2277) 99 17 
44 | . 69130 21 44654 44 . 95673 56 04522 61 - 38396 39 | - 72257) 94 16 
45 |0. 69151 21 |1- 44610 43 0. 95729 56 1. 04461 60. |: 38434 39 0. 72236) 96 15 
46 | . 69172 91 | - 44967 44 . 95785 56 | - 04401 61 . 38473 39 | - 72216 20 14 
47 | . 69193 21 | - 44523 44 . 95841 56 | - 04340 61 . 88512 38 | - 72196 20 13 
48 | . 69214 21 | - 44479 44 . 95897 55 | ° 04279 61 . 38550 39 | - 72176 20 n 
49 | . 69235 91 |_- 44435 44 . 95952 56 |: 04218 60 - 38589} 39 | - 72156 20 


0. 96008 
. 96064 
. 96120 56 
. 96176 56 . 03976 61 . 38744) 39 - 12075) 99 
. 96232 . 03915 60 . 38783 39 - 72055) 99 | 


50 |0. 69256 91 |1- 44391 
51 | . 69277 21 | - 44347 
52 | . 69298 a1] - 44304 
53 | . 69319 
54 | . 69340 


1. 04158 61. |: 38628 38 0. 72136 20 10 
56 | - 04097 61 - 38666) 39 | - 72116 21 
> | . 04036 60 . 38705 39 | - 72095 


9 

8 

7 

21 44 56 e 

55 10. 69361) 5, |i. 44173, 4, |0. 96288) -- 11. 03855] g, | 1. 38822] 36 |0. 72035) 5) | 5 

56 | . 69382} 21 | 44129, 44 |: 96344| 26 | 03704) 8 | - 38860] 36 | . 72015] 55 | 4 

57 | | 69403) 21 | ‘44086, 43 | : 96400) 2° | ° 03734) 9. | - 38899] 39 | . 71995] a) | 3 

58 | . 69424] 51 | 44042, 43 | 96457) 5 | - 03674, Gy | - 38938) 35 | 71974) 99 | 2 
59 | . 69445 43999 96513 "0361: . ap 

60 |o. 69466| 21 |1. 43956, 43 Jo. 96569) °° |i. 03553, © |i. 39016) 3° Jo. 71934] “2 | o 

133°> cos ee sec ae cot Be tan a csc v sin 1<46° 
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TABLE 31 


Natural Trigonometric Functions 


. 69466 : : . 03553 
. 69487 : é . 03493 
. 69508 : 3 . 03433 
. 69529 ; : . 03372 
. 69549 ; ; . 03312 


69570 : ! . 03252 
. 69591 . 43696 : . 03192 
. 69612 . 43653 : . 03132 
. 69633 . 43610 ; . 03072 
. 69654 . 43567 ; . 03012 


. 69675 . 43524 ; . 02952 
. 69696 . 43481 : . 02892 
. 69717 . 43438 ‘ . 02832 
. 69737 . 43395 ; . 02772 
. 69758 . 43352 j . 02713 


N69C79 . 43310 j . 02653 
. 69800 . 43267 ; . 02593 
. 69821 . 43224 } ; . 02533 
. 69842 . 43181 : . 02474 
. 69862 . 43139 : . 02414 


. 69883 . 43096 ; . 02355 
. 69904 . 43053 : . 02295 
. 69925 . 43011 3 . 02236 
. 69946 . 42968 ‘ . 02176 
. 69966 . 42926 ; . 02117 


. 69987 . 42883 } . 02057 
. 70008 . 42841 , . 01998 
. 70029 . 42799 : . 01939 
. 70049 . 42756 3 . 01879 
. 70070 . 42714 ; . 01820 


30 |0. 70091 1. 42672 ! . 01761 
. 70112 . 42630 3 . 01702 
. 70132 . 42587 ; . 01642 
. 70153 . 42545 ; . 01583 
. 70174 . 42503 7 . 01524 


. 70195 . 42461 1. 01465 
. 70215 . 42419 , . 01406 
. 70236 . 42377 : . 01347 
. 70257 . 42335 é . 01288 
. 10277 . 42293 ; . 01229 


. 70298 . 42251 L . 01170 
. 70319 . 42209 : . 01112 
. 70339 . 42168 : . 01053 
. 70360 . 42126 ; . 00994 
. 70381 . 42084 ‘ . 00935 


. 70401 . 42042 : . 00876 
. 70422 . 42001 5 . 00818 
. 70443 . 41959 : . 00759 
. 70463 . 41918 j . 00701 
. 70484 . 41876 Q . 00642 


. 70505 . 41835 5 . 00583 
. 70525 . 41793 : . 00525 
. 70546 . 41752 ; . 00467 
. 70567 . 41710 j . 00408 
- 10587 . 41669 ; . 00350 


. 70608 . 41627 A . 00291 
. 70628 . 41586 : . 00233 
. 70649 . 41545 : . 00175 
. 70670 . 41504 : . 00116 
59 | . 70690 - 41463 : . 00058 
60 |0. 70711 . 41421 Z . 00000 


i 
134°s 5 | 1] see | tan 


S 1 


SS) 


Logarithms of Numbers 


TABLE 32 
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1-250 
a a epee ee 
No. Log | No. Log No. Log No. Log No. Log 
1 0. 00000 | 51 1. 70757 101 2. 00432 151 2. 17898 201 2. 30320 
2 0.30103 || 52 1. 71600 102 2. 00860 152 2. 18184 202 2. 30535 
3 OFA CARN Saad Code Sarl 0S 2. 01284 153 2. 18469 203 2. 30750 
4 0.60206 | 54 1. 73239 104 2. 01703 154 2. 18752 204 2. 30963 
5 0.69897 || 55 1.74036 || 105 2. 02119 Lod 2. 19033 205 2. 31175 
6 0.77815 || 56 1. 74819 106 2. 02531 156 2. 19312 206 2. 31387 
ve 0.84510 || 57 1. 75587 107 2. 02938 157 2. 19590 207 2. 31597 
8 0.90309 || 58 1. 763438 108 2. 03342 158 2. 19866 208 2. 31806 
9 0.95424 | 59 1. 77085 109 2. 03743 159 2. 20140 209 2. 82015 
10 1. 00000 60 1. 77815 110 2. 04139 160 2. 20412 210 2, 32222 
11 1. 04139 I 61 1. 78533 111 2. 04532 161 2. 20683 211 2. 32428 
12 1. 07918 62 1.79239 ~|| 112 2. 04922 162 2. 20952 212 2. 32634 
ils} 1.113894 || 63 1. 79934 113 2. 05308 163 2. 21219 213 2. 32838 
14 1.14613 || 64 1. 80618 114 2. 05690 164 2 21484 214 2. 33041 
15 1.17609 || 65 1. 81291 115 2. 06070 165 2. 21748 215 2. 338244 
16 1.20412 || 66 1.81954 | 116 2. 06446 166 2. 22011 216 2. 33445 
is 1. 23045 67 1.82607 |) 1a? 2. 06819 167 DO 222,72; 210 2. 33646 
18 1.25527 || 68 1. 83251 118 2. 07188 168 2. 22531 218 2. 33846 
19 1527875. || 169 1. 83885 119 2. 07555 169 2. 22789 219 2. 34044 
20 1.30103 || 70 1. 84510 120 2. 07918 170 2. 23045 220 2. 34242 
| 
21 LES 22220 vine ial 1.85126 || 121 2. 08279 171 2. 23300 221 2. 34439 
22 1. 34242 72 1. 85733 122 2. 08636 172 2. 23553 222 2. 34635 
2 1. 36173 73 1. 86332 123 2. 08991 173 2. 23805 223 2. 34830 
24 1. 38021 74 1. 86923 124 2. 09342 174 2. 24055 224 2. 35025 
25 1.39794 | 75 1. 87506 125 2. 09691 175 2. 24304 225 2. 35218 
26 1.41497 || 76 1. 88081 126 2. 10037 176 2. 24551 226 2. 35411 
QT 1.43136 || 77 1. 88649 127 2. 10380 lia 2. 24797 227 2. 35603 
28 1. 44716 78 1. 89209 128 2. 10721 178 2. 25042 228 2. 357938 
29 1. 46240 79 | 1. 89763 129 2. 11059 179 2e25289) 229 2. 35984 
30 1. 47712 80 1. 90309 130 2. 113894 180 2. 20027 230 Ph, GONG (B3 
31 1.49136 || 81 1. 90849 | 131 211727 181 2. 25768 231 2. 36361 
32 1. 50515 82 1. 91381 132 2. 12057 182 2. 26007 232 2. 36549 
33 LOLSSU WN ES3 1. 91908 133 2. 12385 183 2. 26245 233 2. 36736 
34 1.53148 || 84 1. 92428 134 2. 12710 184 2. 26482 234 2. 36922 
35 Hi 44.0 anal perso 1. 92942 135 2. 1380383 185 PA PASC 235 2.387107 
36 1. 55630 86 1. 93450 136 2. 13354 186 2. 26951 236 2. 37291 
ih 1. 56820 87 1. 938952 137 2. 13672 187 2. 27184 237 2. 37475 
38 1. 57978 88 1. 94448 138 2. 13988 188 2. 27416 238 2. 37658 
39 1. 59106 89 1. 94939 || 139 2. 14301 189 2. 27646 239 2. 37840 
40 1. 60206 90 1. 95424 140 2. 14613 190 2. 27875 240 2. 3802) 
| 
41 1. 61278 91 1.95904 || 141 2. 14922 191 2. 28103 241 2. 38202 
42 1. 62325 92 1. 96379 142 Dea 229, 192 2. 28330 242 2. 38382 
43 1. 63347 93 1. 96848 143 2. 15534 193 2. 28556 243 2. 38561 
44 1. 64345 94 1. 97313 144 2. 15836 194 2. 28780 244 2. 38739 
45 1. 65321 95 1. 97772 145 2516137 195 2. 29003 245 2. 38917 
46 1. 66276 96 1. 98227 146 2. 16435 196 2. 29226 246 2. 39094 
47 1. 67210 97 1.98677 || 147 2632 197 2. 29447 247 2. 39270 
48 1. 68124 98 1.99123 |) 148 2. 17026 198 2. 29667 248 2. 39445 
49 1. 69020 99 1. 99564 149 2. 17319 199 2. 29885 249 2. 39620 
50 1. 69897 100 2. 00000 150 2. 17609 200 2. 30103 250 2. 39794 
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TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 
eT 


1000-1500 


ly fol) 


dict Wid 2etidi- oeaid aes Prop. parts 


43100043'44100087 |\43]00130|43}00173 44100217 43}00260 
431004.75|43]005 184310056 1/43]}00604 43100647 42|00689 
43100903|42]00945|43]00988|42}01030)42]01072 43}/01115 
42101326/42101368/42]01410/42}01452/42]01494|42]01536 
42101 74.5|42101787|41]01828/42]01870|42}01912)41]01953 


41102160/42102202/41]02243)/41]02284 |41]02325|41]02366 
4110257 2/40/0261 2/41]02653)41]02694 41102735 /41102776 
41102979 |40]03019|41]03060)|40]03 100/41;03141)40j03181 
41103383)40]034.23!40]03463)40]03503/40]03543|40103583 
391037 82|40]03822|40]03862|40]03902|39]03941|40]0398 1 


CONS URW! 
nN 
i) 
iw) 
iw) 


40/04. 179/39]}04218/40]04258/39]04297|39]04336|40104376 
3910457 1/39]04610|40]04650/39]04689|38]047 27 |39]04766 
39104.96 1|38]04.999|39]05038|39]0507 738105 1 15|39}05 154 
381053461391053851|38]05423|338]0546 1|39]05500|33]05538 
39105 7291381057 67|38}05805|38]05843/38]0588 1|37}059 18 


38106108/37]06145|38}06183|38}0622 1 |37]06258|38]06296 
37106483/38]06521137106558/37|06595/38106633|37106670 
37106856/37|06893/37106930|37|06967|37|07004|37)/0704 1 
37107225|37|07262|36]07 29837107335 |37107372/36|/07408 
3610759 1/37|07628/36107664/36107700/37107737|36|07773 


OWNS | 
bo 
— 
iS) 
j=) 


36107954 136107 990137108027 |36]08063|36]08099|36]08135) 
351083 14/36/08350)36|08386|36]08422/36]08458/35}08493 
3610867 2/35]08707|36108743/35]08778/36]088 14|35]/08849 
35109026/35]0906 1 |35109096)36]09 132135]99 1 67|35}09202 
35109377/351094 1 2/35}0944 7 |35}09482|35]095 1 7|/35]09552 


35109726 (3410976035109 7 95|35109830|34109864/35}09899 
35110072/34]10106/34)10140/35}10175/34]10209)34]10243 
35]10415/34]10449]34]10483'34]10517/34]10551/34]10585 
34410755/34110789]34]10823|34]10857/|33]10890|34]10924 
3411 1093/33] 1 1126}34}1 1 160/33}1 1193/34]1 1227)|34]1 1261 |3: 


COONOOUPWNH ! 
iw) 
j=) 
i) 
c=) 


3411 1428/33} 1146113311 1494/34]1 1528/33]11561)33]11594 
33]11760/33]11793)33}1 1826|34]1 1860)|33]11893/33]11926 
33] 12090|33] 12123)33]12156/33]12189)|33]12222)392)12254\33 
33]124 18/32] 12450/33]12483/33]1 25 16)32)12548]33]12581 
33|12743)32]12775/33] 12808 |32|12840/32] 1 2872\|33]12905 


CONS HRW! 
_ 
oo 
a 
oO 


33113066/32] 1309832] 13 1300/32/13 162/32] 13 194|32}13226 
3211338632] 13418)32]13450/31]1348 1 |32}13513/32}13545 
32)13704/31] 1373532] 1376 7|32]13799|31]13830/32]13862|: 
3111401932} 14.05 1|31]14082/32]14114/31]14145)\31]14176 
32]14333)/31]143864/31]14395/31114426]31]14457|32]14489|: 


31]14644)31]14675)|31]14706/31]14737/31]14768|31]14799 
31)149 53/30) 14983/31]15014/31]15045)31115076/30]/15106 
30]15259)31]15290)|30]15320/3111535 1/30]15381/31)154 12): 
30}15564/30)15594/31]15625|30115655/30]15685/30/15715 
30]15866)|31]15897|30] 15927|30]15957'30]15987/\30)16017 


COIR EOD! 


30] 16167|30] 16197|30]16227}29] 1 6256 |30] 16286)30]16316 
30116465 /30] 1649529] 16524|30)16554/30]16584/29116613 
29)16761|30] 1679 1)|29]16820)30}16850)29]16879|30}16909 
30] 17056 |29] 17085 |29]17 1 14|29117143/30]17173\20]17202 
29) 1734829] 17377)29} 1 74.06 |29] 17435) 2911746429] 1 7493 


29] 17638 )29] 17667 |29] 1'7696)|29] 17725 )29]1 7754 28117782 


Cll al Hel Oh el) Ss el) 2 lig 


By kel] 


CONOR WNH| 
» _ 
~I 
_— 
> 


TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 


1500-2000 


17609 2917638. 
17898 2817926 | 


18184 |29}18213)}28 


1846929118498 


18752)28)18780 8 


19033 28 


19312}28}19340 28 


19590 2819618: 
19866 |27 
20140)27) 


20412)/27)|< 
20683) 27]/20710 
20952 /26/20978 
21219)26]/21245 
21484/27/21511 


21748)}27/2 
22011) 26/22037| 
22272|26|22298 
22531 |26|22557 
22789 2522814 


23045 |25]23070 
23300 25/2332 


23553) 2523578 | 25 


23805 |25]23830 


24055 |25)24080 25 


24304) 2524329 
24551/25|24576 
24797 /|25)24822 
25042 24125066 
252852525310) 


25527 |24]2555 1 |24 


25768) 24|25792 
26007|24}26031 
26245) 24]26269 
26482 23/26505 


26717 )\24/26741 
2695 1/|24/26975 
2718423127207 
27416)23]27439 
27646 |23|27669 


27875 |23|27898 
28103)23]/28126 
28330/23]/28353 
28556 /22]28578 
28780/)23]/28803 


29003 |23]29026 
29226 |22]29248 
29447|22129469 
29667|21]29688| 
29885|22]29907 


30103/)22]380125 


1359 


Prop. parts 


CONSUMRWNH| 


1360 


TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 
ED 


2000-2500 
Se 
| d 3 d Prop. parts 
| 
22130168 22|30190 athieeza 
21130384 |22|304.06 eae 
22130600 |21]30621 2 4 
22130814 |21130835 By Maa, 
21|31027|21131048 AW9 
lh al 
21131239 |21]31260 ® | 318} | 
2113 1450)21131471 7115 
2113 1660/21]3 1681 8 | 18 
2113 1869/2113 1890 e270 
21|32077)21|32098 a 
21132284 21132305 1 2 
21132490) 20132510 Is 4h 
20132695 |201327 15 3 | 6 
20132899 |20]32919 AMA 
20133102/|20/33122 : 
20133304 |21133325 He \ ales 
20133506 |20[/33526 al ily 
20133706 | 20133726 9 | 19 
20133905 |20]33925 20 
20134104 |20]34124 Seon 
19]34301|20]34321 Zex\| 
19134498} 20]34518 3 | 6 
20134694 19134713 £ SS 
20134889] 19134908 5 | 10 
19]35083/19]35102 : - 
19135276 /|19|35295 Sell Me 
19135468) 20]35488 9 | 18 
19135660'19]35679 19 
19135851 19135870 er oa 
19136040 19]36059 3 Way 
18136229 19136248 : 3 
19136418/18136436 5 | 10 
19136605|19|36624 ist 
18]36791/19/36810 7 | 13 
18]36977|19|36996 oes 
18]37162 9) 1% 
18]37346 18 
19137530 et ee 
18]37712 5 ea 
18]37894 31 5 
1s}38075 = lee 
18]38614 3 | 14 
17}38792 9 | 16 
18]38970 alt iit 
17}39146 1 9 
17139322 2 3 
18139498 3 5 
17139672 4 7 
Bl} ots! 
17139846 6 | 10 
7 12 
id 3 8 | 14 
| Ol abs 


1361 


TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 
ee 


2500-3000 


cue 1 ais Si diy Sis alt -4a0 ait 5 a aad 8 9 Prop. parts 


39794) 17]39811)18]39829|17/39846|17]39863} 1813988 1|17/39898) 171399 15|18]39933|17139950 
39967 | 18}39985|17]/40002)17]4001 9}18]/40037|17/40054 17140088) 18]40106/17]/40123 
40140/17}40157)|18)40175)17]/40192|17]/40209)17/40226 18140261 /17140278|17|40295 
40312) 17/40329/17}40346)18]40364) 17/4038 1/17/40398 17/40432/17)40449)17]40466 
40483) 17}40500 18/405 18/17]40535)17]40552)17140569|17]40586) 17140603 |17]/40620|17140637 


40654/17/4067 1/17]40688)17}40705/17]40722)17/40739]17140756)17]40773)17/40790)]17140807 
40824) 17]40841 | 17/40858/17/40875)17]40892|17/40909 17140943)17]40960)16]/40976 
40993}17/41010/17]41027)17]41044)17]41061|17|41078 16}41111)17}41128]17]/41145 
41162)17/41179)17]41196)16)41212)17]41229]17/41246 17/41280)16]41296]17/41313 
41330) 17}41347)16|41363|17]/41380/17]41397| 17/414 14|16]4 1430|17141447/17/41464|17/41481 
41497|17]41514)17]41531|16]41547/|17]41564/171/41581/16141597|17/41614/17141631116/41647 
41664)/17/41681)|16]41697/17/41714\17141731/16]41747 16]41780|17/41797|17/41814 
41830)17/41847 16]41863)17/41880/16}41896)17/41913 17/41946]17/41963/16]41979 
41996 16}42012)17]42029)16]/42045]17]42062)16]42078 16/42111)16]42127)/17/42144 
42160/17}42177/)16}42193)17)42210/16/42226)17|42243 |16]42259]|16]42275)17|42292/16142308 


Swrocmow| 


42325/16]4234 1 |16]42357|17]/42374|1614 2390) 16/42406/17]/4 242316142439] 16/42455)/17142472 
42488) 16]42504/17]42521/16]42537|16}42553) 17142570 16}42602/17)42619}16}42635 
42651 )16]42667|17/42684|16}42700/16]427 16|16)42732 1642765) 16/4278 1/|16/42797 
42813)17|42830)16]42846/16]42862)16]42878/16]42894 1642927) 1642943) 16/42959 16 
42975/16]42991/17/43008) 16]43024|16143040)16/43056/16}43072)16]43088) 16/43 10416143120 


CONGO 


43136 16]43152/17/43 169) 16]43185)16]43201/16/43217|16143233)16]43249]16/43265/16143281 
43297 161433 13)16)43329|16]43345) 1614336 1|16!43377 16]43409)16]43425)16]43441 
43457|16]43473/16143489) 16]43505|16]/43521/16143537 16]43569/15]43584) 161438600 
43616/16]43632) 16]43648) 16]43664|16/43680) 16143696 15]43727|16]43743|16143759 
43775) 16143791) 16]43807) 16143823] 15]43838)16}43854/16]/43870|16]43886) 16}43902)15]43917 
43933/16143949] 16]43965/|16]4398 1 |15143996]16]44012/16]44028|16]44044|15]44059]16/44075 
44091/|16]44107/15]44122)16)44138/16]44154/16/44170 16/4420 1/16]44217|15}44232 
44248) 16144264)15]44279/16)44295)16]443 1 1|15]44326 16]44358|15}44373|16144389 
44404/16]44420)16]44436/15]4445 1 |16144467|16]/44483 16]44514)15/44529]16]44545 
44560/161445 76) 16|44592/15|44607/|16/44623)15/44638 15144669/16]44685|15]44700 


OID OH 9 to| 


44716)15]44731|15]44747|15]44762)16/44778)15]44793)16]44809/|15|44824|16144840)15/44855 
44871/15}44886)16}44902)15}44917/15}44932|16/44948 16]44979]15}44994)16}45010 
45025|15]45040)16}45056)15]4507 1 /15|45086)16/45102 16145133/15}45148)15]45163 
45179) 15]45 194) 15}45209)|16]45 225 |15]45240/15]45255 15}45286|15]/45301/16}45317 
45332) 15)45347|15}45362)|16,45378|15}45393|15]45408)15]45423|16]45439)15,45454/15]/45469 


45484/16145500)15]45515)15]45530/15145545) 16/4556 1/15}455 76) 15]4559 1|15]45606/15}45621 
45637|15]45652/15]45667|15/45682/15]45697/15]457 12 15]45743)15]45758|15|45773 
45788]/15]45803/151458 18) 16]45834|15]45849/15145864 15]45894/15]45909|15}45924 11: 
45939/15]45954/15]45 969) 15]45984)|16/46000/15}46015 15]46045|15]46060}15146075 
46090)15]46105/15]/46120/15]46135)15146150)15]/46165/15146180/15]46 195) 15]46210/15}46225 


Jorma ermestorn| 


46240) 15]46255)15}46270)15|46285|15]46300/15]463 15|15}46330) 1546345) 14146359) 1546374 
46389) 15]46404|15}464 19/15]46434|15]46449/15)46464 15}46494|15146509/14146523 
46538) 15]46553)15]46568)15}46583/15/46598/15146613 15]46642)|15]46657/|15}46672 
46687) 1546702) 14]467 16) 15}4673 1/15}46746/15}46761 14/46790/15}46805/15}46820 
46835|15146850)14]46864|15146879|15]46894|15146909]14]46923)15146938]15}46953) 14146967 


46982)|15146997/15]47012|14147026|15]4 704 1/15]47056|14]4 7070) 15)47085/15)4.7 100/14/47114 
47129)15]47144)15}47159)14147173)15}47188/14|47202 15]47232/14|47246)15]47261 
47276) 14147290) 15}47305|141473 19|15]47334)15}47349 1547378] 14147392|15]47407 
47422)14147436| 1514745 1|14|47465)15}47480| 14447494 1547524) 14]47538)15)47553 
47567|15147582|1414 7596) 15/4 76 1 11414 7625|15|4 76.40) 14]4 7654/1514 7669|14)4 7683) 15147698 


OWONOOARWHH 


47712)15}47727| 14147741 |15]47756\14]47770 14147784) 1547799] 14147813) 15)47828|14]47842 1: 
ah 2) dF Bb ld} 4 |dl 5 Gli Heol) ash I 


1362 


Sei) And 


dj 8 


dj 9F id 


Prop. 


CONOUPWNrE | 


parts 


OONOUPWNrH | 


_ 
N 


KOON OOrNH 


a 


TABLE 32 
Logarithms of Numbers 

No. 0 dik 2 dl) Se idin Said ie oiai lid ah 7aaidie Sidi Siac 
300 [47712 14447741|15147756/14]47770)14]47784|15147799|1414 7813 /15}47828|14]47842)15 
301 |47857 14147885 |15]47900|14]47914|15]47929)14]47943|15147958|14]47972|14]47 986) 15) 
302 |48001 14148029]15]48044|14]48058|15]48073|14]4808 714148101 |15}48116|14]48130)14 
303 [48144 14148 173|14]48187|15]48202|141482 i 6|14]48230]14148244|15]48259)14148273)14 
304 |48287 141483 16|14]48330)|14]48344115]48359]|14]48373|14]48387 14148401 |15]484 16/14 
305 148430 14]48458]15]48473114]48487/14/48501 (14/485 15|15]48530|14]48544|14]48558)14 
306 [48572 15/48601 1141486 15|14]486 29114148643 11414865 7)|14]4867 1|15]48686|14]48700)14 
307 |48714 14]48742/14]48756|14148770/15]48785|14148799|14/48813|14148827|1444884 1 14 
308 148855 14]48883]14]48897|14]489 1 1]15/48926|14]48940)14]48954|14148968)14/48982)14 
309 [48996 14449024 /14]49038|14]49052/14149066/14]49080|14]49094|14]49108|14]49122)14 
310 149136]14]49150\14]49164)14]49178/14]49 1 92|14]49206/14149220|14149234|14]49248) 14149262114 
311 |49276 1449304 /14]49318]14]49332|14]49346|14]49360|14]49374|14]49388|14]49402)13 
312 [49415 14449443 |14]49457|144947 1114149485 |14149499114]49513/14]49527|14]4954 1113 
3813 149554 14449582|14]49596|14]496 10/14]49624|14]49638/13]4.965 1 |14]49665|14]49679|14 
314 |49693 14149721113]49734|14]49748|14149762|14|497 7614149 790|13]49803)14]498 1 7 |14 
315 |49831 14/49859113]49872|14149886 |14]49900|14]499 1 4113]49927|14]4994 1114149955 )14 
316 [49969 14149996 |14150010|14450024 |13] 50037 |1415005 1114450065 |14450079|13150092114 
317 |50106 13]50133)14450147|14150161 |13]/50174|14150188|14150202/13]50215|14150229)]14 
318 |50243 14150270}14]50284|13150297|14/50311 13]50338)14]50352)13]50365 114 
319 |50379 13150406 |14]504.20|13150433|14]50447 13]50474|14150488/13]50501 |14 
3820 |50515 13150542/14450556|13]50569/14/50583 14/50610)13]50623|14]50637|14 
321 150651 14150678)13]5069 1 |14150705|13/50718 13)50745)14150759)13]50772|14 
322 150786 14150813 /13]50826|14150840]13150853 3114150880|13]50893|14150907|13 
323 150920 13150947 114150961 \13150974|13}50987 13]51014|14]51028)13]51041)14 
324 151055 13]51081|14/51095)13}51108|13]51121 13]}51148]14151162)13}51175/13 
325 [51188 13151215 |13]51228)1415 1242113151255 14/5 1282)13]51295)13]51308)14 
326 151322 13]51348]14]51362)13]51375|13151388 13]51415]13]51428)13]51441/14 
327 151455 13}51481 11415 1495|13151508}13/51521 14451548)13151561)13]51574|13 
328 151587 13]51614|13]51627/13/51640/14151654 13]51680)13]5 1693]13]5 1706/14 
329 151720 13]51746|13]51759)13151772/14151786 13]51812)13]51825)13]51838)13 
330 [51851 13/51878/13]51891)13]51904113151917 13]51943)14]51957|13]51970113 
331 151983 13]52009|13]52022/13152035|13152048 14152075)13152088/13]52101113 
332 }52114 13]52140/13]52153|13]52166/13152179 13]52205)13]52218)13]5223 1113 
333 152244 13]52270/141522841|13152297/13152310 13]52336)13]52349)13]52362)\13 
334 152375 13]52401113]52414)13]52427|13|52440 13]52466)13]52479]13]52492)\12 
335 152504 13]52530/13]52543|13]}52556]13152569 13]52595|13]52608/13]5262 113 
336 152634 13]52660/13]52673)13152686|13]52699 13]}52724)13152737)|13]52750|13 
337 152763 13]52789|13]5 28021131528 15|12152827 13]52853/13]52866|13]52879/13 
338 52892 121529 17|13]52930)13]52943|13|52956 13]52982)12152994|13]53007|13 
339 153020 13153046 |12|53058)/1315307 1113153084 13]53 110)12)53122/13]53135)13 
3840 153148 12153173/13153186|13]53199/13]53212 13]53237|13]53250|13]53263|12 
841 153275 13]53301/13]53314|12153326/13]53339 12/53364|13]53377|13]53390|13 
342 153403 13]538428)13]5344 1|12]53453/13153466 12}53491)13}53504/13]535 17/12) 
343 153529 13]53555/12/53567|13]53580|13]53593 13]53618}1315363 1|12}53643|13 
344 153656 13]5368 1 |13]53694)12153706|13|53719 12153744) 13153757 1215376913 
345 153782 13153807 |13]}53820|12153832|13153845 13153870|12|53882113/53895 13 
346 153908 13153933 |12153945|13153958/ 12153970 12}53995)13154008)12]54020)13 
347 154033 13]54058|12/54070/13154083]12154095 12/54120/13]54133)12)54145|13 
348 154158 13]54.183/12}54195|13]54208|12]54220 12}54245)13]54258)12154270|13 
349 154283 12}54307|13154320|12)54332|13154345 13154370/12154382)12]54394|13 
350 54407)12)54419|13154432/12154444119154456113154469 13]544.94|12}54506|12154518)13 
No. 0 oly 2 NG 


1363 


TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 


ees 


3500-4000 
No. 0 d| 6 |/d| 7 {dl 8 Jd} 9 Jal} Prop. parts 
350 154407 1254.48 1)/13154494/12154506/12]54518113 
351 154531 12}54605/12}54617/13154630/1215464 2112 13 
352 154654 121547 28|13]5474 1)12154753|12154765)12]] |__| 
353 154777 1215485 1|13/54864|12]54876]12154888)12)| 1 1 
354 154900 12154974/12]54.986|12]54998]1315501 1\12 i 
355 [55023 12155096 /12155108/13155121|12155133\101 4 | 5 
356 155145 12}55218)12/55230}12)55242!13155255|12 5 6 
357 155267 12155340/12155352/12155364|12155376|19| 6 | 8 
358 155388) 12/5546 1/12]55473}12155485]121554.97112 7 a 
359 [55509 12155582112}55594/12)55606|12155618 112 ; 3 
360 155630 12155703)12155715)]12155727112155739|121 
361 155751 12}55823/12]55835/12155847|12155859| 12 
362 [55871 12]55943/12155955/121559671|1215597 9) 12) 
363 155991 12/56062/12|56074112156086|12156098)12 
364 156110 12156 182)12]56194111]56205|12156217\12 i 
365 [56229 12}56301/11]56312)12]56324)12156336|12]]|—_— 
366 156348 12}56419/12]/56431/12}56443)12156455!12]] 1 1 
367 {56467 12/56538/11156549)12156561|12156573/12|) 2 2 
368 156585 12/56656/11]56667|12156679|12156691/12]] 3 4 
369 156703 12156773)12156785|12156797)|11156808) 12! F 
370 [56820 12156891 /11]56902)12156914)12156926|11|) 6 7 
371 [56937 1257008)11]57019/12}57031|12157043|11]] 7 | 8 
372 157054 11]57124/12]57136/12157148|11157159)12]] 8 | 10 
373 [57171 12157241|11]57252)12157264/12157276|1]] 9 | 11 
374 [57287 12157357|11|57368]12157380)|12157392\11 
375 |57403 12157473/11157484 |12157496/11157507\12 
376 157519 12157588 /12157600/111576 1 1/12]57623)11 
377 157634 11]57703)1215 77 15)11157726|12157738)11 
378 157749 11]57818}]12]57830/1115784 1/1115 7852) 12 11 
379 157864 12/57933)1115 7944/1115 7955) 12157967) 11]] —_|_—_ 
1 1 
380 157978 12158047) 11]58058/12158070)11/58081|11]] 2 2 
381 158092 12158161)11]58172/12158184)11]58195)11]] 3 3 
382 [58206 11]58274)12]58286/11]58297|12158309|11]] 4 4 
383 158320 11]58388/11]58399|11158410)12/58422)11]) 5 6 
384 158433 11158501 )11]585 1 2/12/58524)11]58535)11 : f 
385 158546 12/58614/11]58625/11158636)11]58647|121] 8 9 
386 158659 111587 26)11158737|12158749)11]58760|11]| 9 10 
387 158771 11158838 )12/58850/1115886 1 |11]58872)11 
388 158883 11158950/11158961|12158973/11158984\11 
389 158995 11]59062)11]59073/11]59084|11]59095|11 
390 159106 11]59173/11159184/11]59195)12]59207)11 
391 [59218 11159284/11]59295|11]59306]12159318)11 10 
392 159329 11159395/11159406/11]59417|11J59428)11) 
393 159439 12}59506)11159517|11]59528)11]59539\11)) 1 l 
394 159550 111596 16)}11/59627/11/59638/11]59649)111 5 ») 
mal Tall se! 3 
395 159660 11159726)11159737/11]59748)159759|111) 4 4 
396 159770 11]59835)11]59846/11]59857|11/59868)11 5 is 
397 159879 11159945)|11]159956)10]59966/11159977|11 G 6 
398 159988 11160054/11]60065/11160076)10]60086)11 7 7 
399 |60097\11160108 11/60163)/10]60173)11]60184/11/60195}11 8 8 
9/ 9 
400 |60206/ 11160217 1116027 1/11]60282/11160293]11160304)10 
No. | 0O Ci Ge Gl aa lial) (Se idl) OF iid 


1364 


0 


aij ab jc! 


TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 


4000-4500 


Prop. parts 


60206 
60314 
60423 
60531 
60638 


11160217)|11]60228 
11160325) 11160336 
101}60433)11]60444 
10}60541)11]60552 
11160649) 11]60660 


60746 
60853 
60959 
61066 
61172 


10160756] 11]60767 
10]}60863)11]60874 
11160970|11]60981 
11161077|10}6 1087 
11161183)11]61194 


CONOURWNH | 
COONOPWNH 


= 


61278 
61384 
61490 
61595 
61700 


11]61289]11]61300 
11161395)}10}61405 
10)61500|11]61511 
11161606]10}61616 
11161711)10}61721 


61805 
61909 


7 162014 


62118 
62221 


10/61815)11]61826 
11161920) 10}61930 
10]62024}10}62034 
10162128|10]62138 
11162232) 10]}62242 


62325 
62428 
62531 
62634 
62737 


10}62335)11]/62346 
11162439] 10]}62449 
11162542)10}62552 
10}6264.4)11]62655 
10}62747|10]627 57 


_ 
i—) 


62839 
62941 
63043 
63144 
63246 


10]62849]10]62859 
10}6295 1}10)62961 
1063053) 10]}63063 
11/63155 
10]63256 


CHONBONPWNHre | 
OONBWOPWNE | 


63347 
63448 
63548 
63649 
63749 


10]63357 
10363458 
10}63558 
101638659 
10}638759 


63849 
63949 
64048 
64147 
64246 


10}638859 
10]63959 
10}64058 
10)64157 
10]64256 


64345 
64444 
64542 
64640 
64738 


10]64355 
10)64454 
10}64552 
10]64650 
10164748 


64836 
64933 
65031 
65128 
65225 


10164846 
10164943 
9165040 
9165137 
9165234 


65321 


10}65331 


OMNBOTPWNrE | 
DIME PwWNre | J~) 


0 


dj 1 


1365 


TABLE 32 
Logarithms of Numbers 
_-———eeee—e—eeee————————————————— 
4500-5000 


No. Q. ial a di 8 |d{ 9 |adl] Prop. parts 

450 165321/10/65331 9165398} 10165408} 10 

451 165418) 9165427 10165495) 9165504110 10 

452 |65514| 9165523 10165591 9|65600}10])-—|—— 

453 165610! 9/65619 7| 9165686}10]65696|10]/ 1 | 1 

454 165706) 965715 10]65782|10165792\| 9 q 

455 |65801/10/65811 9165877|10/65887| of] 4 | 4 

456 165896|10/65906 10165973} 9]65982|10]] 5 | 5 

457 165992) 9]66001 10166068} 9]66077|10]| 6 | 6 

458 166087) 9/66096 9166162!10/66172) off 7 | 7 

459 166181|10/66191 10166257] 9166266|10 3 5 

460 166276) 9/66285 916635 1|10/66361] 9 

461 166370\10/66380 9166445|10/66455| 9 

462 |66464)10/66474 9166539] 10166549] 9 

463 166558) 9]66567 9166633] 9|66642!10 

464 166652! 9/66661 10166727| 9166736) 9 

465 166745)10/66755 9166820} 9]66829|10 

466 166839] 9/66848 9166913] 9166922|10 

467 ]66932| 9166941 967006] 9167015/10 

468 |67025| 9]67034 10167099) 9167108] 9 

469 |67117|10/67127 9167191|10167201) 9 

470 167210) 9167219 10167284] 9167293] 9 

471 167302) 9]67311 9167376] 9167385) 9 9 

472 167394| 9167403 967468] 9167477| off |_ 

473 167486) 9/67495 10167560} 967569] off 1 | 1 

474 167578) 9|67587 9167651| 9167660] oI} 9 | 9 

ee 

475 167669|10]67679 9/67742|10167752| of] 4 | 4 

476 |67761| 9|67770 967834) 9167843] ol 5 | 4 

477 |67852\| 9167861 967925] 9]67934] ol] 6 | 5 

478 167943) 9167952 968015] 9168024\10]] 7 | 6 

479 168034) 9]68043 968106] 9168115] 9] g | 7 
S| G8 

480 168124| 968133 968196] 9|68205|10 

481 168215) 9/68224 9168287| 9168296} 9 

482 168305) 9]68314 9168377) 9168386] 9 

483 168395) 9]/68404 9168467| 9168476] 9 

484 168485) 968494 9168556] 9168565) 9 

485 168574| 9168583 9168646] 9168655] 9 

486 168664! 9168673 968735) 9168744] 9 

487 |68753] 9/68762 9168824| 9168833] 9 

488 |68842) 968851 968913] 9168922] 9 

489 168931) 9]68940 9169002! 9169011] 9 

490 169020} s/69028 8169090) 9169099) 9 

491 |69108} 9169117 969179} 9169188] 9 8 

492 169197| 8]69205 9169267| 9169276] 9] 

493 169285] 9]69294 969355) 9169364] of | 

494 |69373) 8|69381 9169443) 9169452) of 5 | 5 

495 169461] 3|69469 9169531) 8169539] 9 | 

496 169548) 9169557 9169618) 9169627] of = | 4 

497 169636] 8169644 3169705) 9169714] of @ | 5 

498 169723) 9]69732 969793) s}69801] of 7 | 8 

499 169810) 9/69819 9169880) s}69888] 9} ¢ | ¢ 

500 |69897| 9169906 s169966| 169975) of 2 | 7 

No. O jah 1d dj 8. |dj| 95. /d 


1366 


TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 


5000-5500 


69897 
69984 
70070 
70157 
70243 


70329 
70415 
70501 
70586 
70672 


70757 
70842 
70927 
71012 
71096 


71181 
71265 
71349 
71433 
71517 


71600 
71684 
71767 
71850 
71933 


72016 
72099 
72181 
72263 
72346 


72428 
72509 
72591 
72673 
72754 


72835 
72916 
72997 
73078 
73159 


73239 
73320 
73400 
73480 
73560 


73640 
73719 
73799 
73878 
73957 


74036) 


OONOOUPWNH | 


OONOUPWNrH | 


Prop. 


ODMDNDWUPWNr | 


parts 


CONDOS WHF | R=) 


NOOoPWNNH | oo 


DOO PWN rE 


| 
| 
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TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 
EE 


5500-6000 


ay Le idh 2e di ar jay 4M idly SY idl’ GY ldibe7e ale Seidl 9 Prop. parts 


8174044) 8174052) 8174060) 8174068) 8174076] 8174084) 8174092} 7/74099| 874107 
74115) 3/74123) 3174131) 8174139] 8/74147| 8174155] 7174162 8174170) 374178] 8174186 8 
74194) 8174202) s/74210) 3174218 7174225] 3174233) 8)74241| 8/74249] 3174257| 8174265 
74273) 7/74280) 8/74288) 8174296) 3/74304| 3/74312| 3174320] 7174327] 8174335} 8174343 
74351) 8}74359) 874367) 7174374) s|74382| 8174390) s|74398] 8174406] 374414] 7174421 


| 


bee See el Lee = —= 


74429) 8/74437) 8]74445) 8174453) 8174461! 7174468] 8174476) 3|74484! 8174492] 8174500 
74507) 3174515) 8174523) 8174531) 8174539] 8174547) 7174554] 8174562! 3174570) 3/74578 
74586) 7]74593) 8/74601) 8174609) 8174617] 7|74624| 8174632] 8174640] 8174648] 8174656 
74663 874671) 8174679) 8174687) 8|74695| 7174702) 8174710) 8]74718) 3|74726] 7174733 
74741) 8174749) 8174757| 7174764) 3|74772| 8174780) 8174788] 8174796] 7/74803] 374811 


CONOUHWN | 
NOOOPWNHNFE 


74819) 8174827) 7/74834) 8174842) 3/74850| 8174858] 7174865] 8]74873] 3|74881| 374889 
8174904) 8174912) 8/74920) 7/74927| 8174935] 3|74943| 7/74950| 8174958] 8174966 
7174981) 8/74989) 8174997] s175005| 7175012) s|75020) 8175028) 7175035) 8175043 
8175059) 7175066) 8}75074| 8175082] 7175089) 8175097] 8175105) 3175113] 7/75120 
| 8175136) 7/75143) 3/75151) 8175159} 7175166] 8175174) 8/75182| 7175189] 8/75197 


8175213 7175220) 3/75228) 8175236] 7175243) 3175251] 8/75259] 7175266] 875274 
7175289) 8175297) 8175305] 7175312] 38175320) 8|75328| 7175335] 3175343) 8175351 
8175366) 8}75374) 775381) 3|75389| 8175397) 7175404) 8175412) 8]75420] 7/75427 
7175442) 8175450) 8175458] 7/75465) 3175473] 3]75481| 7175488) 8175496) 8175504 

8175519) 7175526) 8/75534) 8)75542| 7175549) 3|75557| 8]75565| 7175572] 8/75580 


8175595) 8}75603| 7175610! 8)75618| 8|75626| 7/75633) 8|75641| 7175648] 3175656 
| 7175671) 8175679] 7/75686)| 3175694| 8/75702) 7175709) 8175717) 7/75724| 3175732 
75747) 8}75755) 775762) 3175770] 3175778) 7|75785) 8175793) 7175800) 875808 
8175823] 8175831) 7175838] 3/75846| 7|75853) 3|75861| 7|75868| 8|75876| 8|75884 
8175899} 7}75906) 8175914) 7]/75921| 3/75929] 8175937] 7175944! 8175952] 7175959 


7175974) 8}75982) 7175989] 8/75997| 3}76005| 7176012) 8176020] 7176027] 3176035 
8176050! 7/76057| 8176065] 7/76072| 8/76080| 7/76087| 8176095] 3|76103] 7|76110 
7)76125| 8}76133) 7176140] 3}76148| 7|76155| 3}76163| 7|76170| 3|76178| 7|76185 
7176200) 8)76208| 7|76215| 8|76223) 7176230] 3|76238) 7]76245] 8]76253) 7/76260 
7176275) 8|76283) 7/76290) 8|76298| 7/76305| 3/76313) 7|76320) 8176328) 776335 


7|76350| 8/76358) 7176365) 8|76373) 7176380) 8/76388] 7176395] 8176403] 7/76410 
7176425) 8|76433) 7176440] 8)76448| 7/76455| 7/76462) 8176470) 7|76477| 3176485 
8176500} 7]76507| 8176515] 7176522] 3/76530| 7/76537| 3176545] 7176552] 7176559 
7)76574| 8}76582| 7176589) 8]76597| 7|76604| 3/76612) 7|76619| 7|76626| 3|76634 
8176649) 7176656) 8176664! 7/76671| 7|76678) 8176686) 7176693) 8176701) 7176708 


7176723) 7|76730| 8176738) 7176745] 8]76753| 7/76760) 8|76768| 7|76775| 7|76782 
7176797) 8176805) 7176812] 7/76819} 8}76827| 7|76834) 8176842) 7176849] 7/76856 
7176871) 8/76879| 7|76886) 7176893] 3176901] 7/76908) 8/76916| 7|76923| 7/76930 
7176945] 8/76953) 7176960) 7176967] 8/76975| 7/76982| 7/76989| 8|76997| 7|77004 
7177019} 7|77026| 8)77034) 7]77041| 7]/77048) 8|77056| 7/77063) 7|77070| 8|77078 


8177093} 7177100 7177107] 8177115) 7]77122| 7177129] 8)77137| 7/7144) 7177151 
7177166] 7177173) 8177181) 7|77188) 777195} 8177203) 7/77210) 7/77217| 8}77225 
8177240) 7177247| 7|77254| 3177262) 7|77269) 7177276] 777283] 8|77291) 777298 
8177313] 7177320) 7177327) 8177335) 7/77342| 7177349 8177357) 7/77364| 777371 
7177386) 7|77393} 8)77401| 7177408] 7177415) 7177422) 8177430) 777437] 7|77444 


a) 


| 


7177459) 7177466) 8|77474| 7177481) 7|77488] 7177495) 8/77503) 7|77510) 7177517 
7177532) 7177539] 7/77546| 8177554| 7/77561) 7177568) 8)77576| 7177583) 777590 
8177605} 7177612) 7177619] 8|77627| 7|77634| 7177641) 7177648) 8/77656) 7/77663 
7177677| 8|77685| 7/77692) 7177699] 7/77706) 8177714) 7177721) 7177728) 777735 
177750 7177757) 7177764) 8177772) 7177779) 7177786) 7177793} 8|77801) 7177808 


OONOOP WHE | 
AO PWN 


7177822) 8177830] 7/77837| 7177844| 7|77851| 8177859] 7|77866| 7/77873) 7/77880 
Cis Gt Zetia Cee 5s Tdi Oe riGi 7, diy 8 iid) 9 
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a! 


TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 


a ene EEESS EERE 


ol cl 


dj 3 


6000-6500 


dj 4 Prop. parts 


78032 
78104 


7| 8|77895| 7177902 


177822) 38177830 
177967) 7177974 
7178039] 7178046 
7178111| 7178118 


7177837 
7)77909 
777981 
7178053 
7)78125 


777844 
7177916 
7177988 
8|78061| 7 
7178132 


[e<) 


78176 
78247 
78319 
78390 
78462 


7178183) 7|78190 
7178254) 8]78262 
7178326) 778333 
8}78398) 7178405 
7/78469) 7|78476 


7178197 
7/78269 
7178340 
7178412 
7178483 


778204 
7178276) 7 
7178347 
7)78419 
7178490 


NOOOPWNNH 


78533 
78604 
78675 
78746 
78817 


7178540] 7178547 
7178611) 7178618 
7178682) 7178689 
7178753) 7178760 
7|78824| 7|78831 


7178554 
7178625 
7178696 
7178767 
7178838 


7178561 


78888 
78958 
79029 
79099 
79169 


7178895) 7|78902 
7178965) 7|78972 
7179036) 7179043 
7179106) 7|79113 
7179176} 7/79183 


7178909 
7178979 
7179050 
7179120 
7179190 


79239 
79309 
79379 
79449 
79518 


7179246) 7]79253 
7179316) 7/79323 
7179386) 7|79393 
7179456} 7/79463 
7179525) 7/79532 


7179260 
779330 
7179400 
7179470 
7179539 


~I 1 4 
I 
oO 
=~ 
q oo 
(ESS 
x] 


7179546 


79588 
79657 
19727 
79796 
79865 


7179595| 7179602 
7179664) 7179671 
7179734! 7179741 
7179803) 7179810 
7179872) 7|79879 


7179609 
7179678 
7179748 
779817 
7179886 


7179616 
7179685 
6179754 
7179824 
7179893 


OMNOUP Whe | 
OOP PrwNrr 


79934 
80003 
80072 
80140 
80209 


7179941) 7179948 
7180010} 7}80017 
7180079] 680085 
7180147) 7/80154 
7180216} 7/80223 


7179955 
780024 
7/80092 
7180161 
6180229 


7179962 
6|80030 
7/80099 
7180168 
780236 


80277 
80346 
80414 
80482 
80550 


7180284) 7180291 
7180353) 6|80359 
7180421) 7180428 
7180489) 7|80496 
7180557) 7180564 


7180298 
7180366 
6}80434 
6180502 
6|80570 


7180305 
7180373 
7180441 
7180509 
7180577 


80618 
80686 
80754 
80821 
80889 


7|80625| 7/80632 
7180693) 6180699 
6180760] 7/80767 
7|80828] 7180835 
6180895] 7180902 


6|80638 
7180706 
7180774 
6180841 
7180909 


7180645 
7180713 
7180781 
7/80848 
7180916 


80956 
81023 
81090 
81158 
81224 


7180963} 6/80969 
7181030) 7181037 
7181097} 7181104 
6{81164) 781171 
7181231) 7181238 


7180976 
6181043 
781111 
7181178 
7181245 


7180983 
7181050 
681117 
681184 
681251 


81291 


781298) 7181305 


681311 


Ook EWNNRE | p> 


7/81318 


Gi waaiadine 


dj 3 


dj 4 
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TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 
Lenn nn nnn nnn rr reer SSS | 
6500-7000 


0 jd 1 a 2 d Sah Se lal Gaelal G. idk ee Vall sSn al v9 Prop. parts 
81291 7]81298) 7]81305. 681311, 7181318) 781325! 681331) 7]81338 7181345) 6181351 
81358 7]81365) 681371) 7]81378, 7181385) 681391) 7181398) 7181405) o81411| 7181418 
81425 681431 781438 7]81445, 681451, 7181458) 7181465) 81471) 7]81478) 7]81485 
81491) 81498 7]81505 681511 781518, 7181525) 681531) 7181538) 6|81544) 7]81551 
81558 681564 781571 7]81578, 681584) 7]81591) 7]81598) 6|81604) 7}81611| 681617 


81624) 7]81631) 681637) 7181644) 7}81651| 681657) 7181664] 7/81671| 681677) 7181684 
81690) 7}81697) 7}81704) 6{81710) 7]81717| 681723) 7181730) 7/81737) 6181743) 7/81750 
81757) 681763) 7/81770) 6|81776| 7181783) 7181790) 6]81796| 7181803] 6|81809} 7]81816 
81823, 681829 7/81836) 681842) 7181849) 7]81856| 6/81862) 7181869) 6/81875)} 7181882 
81889 6/81895) 781902, 6{81908 7]81915) 681921) 7/81928) 7181935) 681941) 7781948 


| 


mr~rsenm coro | 
elevornceligts | 


81954 781961 781968 6/81974| 781981) 681987} 7]81994) 682000) 7]82007| 7182014 
82020) 7182027) 6|82033) 7182040) 6]82046) 7182053) 7]82060) 6/82066) 7/82073] 6|82079 
82086) 6]82092) 7182099 6/82105| 7]82112) 782119) 6/82125) 7/82132) 6/82138| 7]82145 
82151, 7/82158) 6/82164) 7]82171| 7/82178) 682184) 7]82191| 6/82197) 7182204) 6/82210 
82217) 682223) 7182230) 6]82236| 7182243) 6|82249) 7182256) 7/82263) 682269] 7182276 


82282) 7/82289) 6|82295) 7182302) 6|82308) 7182315) 6/82321) 7/82328) 6/82334) 7/82341 
82347, 7182354) 6|82360) 7/82367| 6|82373) 782380) 7/82387| 6)82393) 7182400) 682406 
7 182413 682419) 7182426) 6{82432) 7182439) 6/82445) 7/82452) 6/82458) 7182465) 682471 
82478 682484) 7182491) 6182497) 7182504| 6{82510) 7/82517| 6/82523) 7182530) 682536 
82543) 682549 7182556 6]82562) 7/82569] 6|82575| 7182582) 6|82588]) 7/82595| 6|82601) 6 


| 


82607 7182614 82620 7]82627 6|82633) 7]82640) 6|82646) 7]82653) 82659) 7182666 
82672 7182679) 6|82685| 782692) 6|82698)| 7|82705) 6/82711| 7/82718| 682724) 682730 
82737) 682743) 7182750) 6|82756| 7182763) 6|82769) 7182776) 6182782) 7182789} 682795 
82802) 682808) 682814) 7|82821) 6|82827| 7]82834| 6|82840| 7|82847| 6|82853) 7/82860 
82866) 682872 7/82879 6/82885 7/82892) 6]82898] 7182905] 6|82911) 7/82918) 682924 


82930) 7]82937) 682943) 7182950) 6|82956| 7182963] 6|82969| 6|82975| 7/82982) 682988 

82995) 6183001) 7}/83008) 6{83014) 6[83020| 7183027] 6|83033) 7183040) 6|83046} 6/83052 

83059) 683065) 7183072) 6/83078) 7183085) 6]83091) 683097) 7/83104| 6/83110| 7783117 

83123 683129 7183136) 6183142) 783149) 6183155 6|83161| 7]83168] 6{83174| 7/83181 

83187, 683193) 7/83200 6/83206) 7]83213) 683219) 6/83225) 7/83232) 683238) 7/83245 
| | 


83251 6|83257| 7/83264) 6/83270) 6|83276| 7/83283) 6[83289) 7/83296| 6[83302) 6183308 
83315 6]83321) 683327 7/83334 6]83340) 7]83347) 6[83353) 6[83359) 7]83366 6)83372 
83378 7/83385, 683391) 7183398) 683404) 6]83410) 7183417) 683423) 683429) 7/83436 
83442 683448) 7]/83455) 6|83461) 6f83467| 7/83474) 6|83480| 7/83487) 6[83493) 6)83499 
83506, 683512) 6[83518) 7183525, 6J83531) 6|83537| 7183544) 683550) 6|83556) 7/83563 


83569 683575) 7183582) 6183588) 6]83594) 7183601) 683607] 683613) 7183620) 683626 
83632) 7183639) 6183645 6183651) 7183658) 683664) 683670) 7]/83677) 6183683) 6/83689 
83696) 683702) 683708 7183715] 683721) 683727] 7]/83734| 683740) 6/83746) 7/83753 
83759) 683765) 683771) 7183778) 6]83784) 683790) 7]/83797| 6/83803) 6/83809) 7/83816 
83822) 683828 7183835) 6]83841) 683847) 683853) 7183860) 6]83866 683872) 7183879 


83885 683891) 683897) 7]83904 683910] 6183916 7]/83923) 6183929 683935) 7/83942 
83948) 683954) 683960) 7]83967| 6183973) 6183979] 683985) 7/83992, 6)83998) 684004 
84011) 684017) 684023, 684029) 7/84036) 6184042) 6]84048) 7]84055, 6)84061) 684067 
84073, 7184080) 684086 6J84092) 684098) 7184105) 684111) 684117) 684123) 784130 
84136) 6f84142) 684148) 7184155) 684161) 6184167| 684173) 7184180 684186) 684192 


fr) 


84198) 7184205] 684211) 6/84217| 684223, 7/84230) 684236 684242) 6184248) 784255 
84261) 6/84267| 84273, 7184280 684286) 684292, 6[84298) 7/84305 684311) 684317 
84323 7184330) 6484336) 6184342 684348) 6184354 784361) 6|84367) 684373) 684379 
84386) 684392) 684398) 6184404) 684410) 7]84417, 684423 6/84429) 684435 7/84442 
84448) 684454 6184460, 6184466) 7/84473) 6184479) 6/84485) 6)84491| 6|84497) 7/84504 


Oor RWNNRE 


84510 684516) 684522) 6f84528| 7184535 6184541) 684547) 684553) 6[84559) 7/84566 


Gi Vi lid} “2. \d) 23 idl 4 idl & ld} 6 jd) 7 jd) 8, |d] 9 
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TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 


7000-7500 


Ch Mill ein el Zk ell 


dl 7 di 9 dj} Prop. parts 


6]84522) 6|84528) 7/84535) 6/84541 6)84553 7184566] 6 7 
684584) 6]84590) 7/84597] 6184603 6|84615 7184628) 6 
6]84646) 6]84652) 6|84658) 7/84665 6|84677| 6 6|84689 {ROR 1 
6184708] 6|84714) 6]84720) 6184726 6|84739 684751) 6 2 1 
7184770} 6184776) 6/84782) 684788 6/84800 684813) 6 3 2 
6]84831) 6]84837| 7184844) 6/84850 6|84862 6]84874) 6 z . 
684893] 6]84899] 6/84905! 6/84911 784924 6/84936) 6 6 4 
684954] 6]84960) 7184967] 684973 6184985 6]84997| 6 7 5 
7185016) 6[85022) 6)85028) 6/85034 685046) 6 685058} 7 8 6 
6]85077| 6185083} 6|85089} 6|85095 685107 685120] 6 9 6 
6185138) 6185144) 6[85150} 6185156 6/85169 6185181) 6 
6]85199} 6185205) 6{85211) 6/85217 6|85230 6185242) 6 
6|85260] 6/85266| 6|85272| 6|85278 6|85291 685303) 6 
6185321} 6185327] 6/85333) 6)85339 785352 6185364 6 
6185382] 6185388} 6{85394) 6/85400 685412 785425) 6 


6185443) 6185449] 6/85455) 6/85461 6185473 6185485) 6 

6185503) 6f85509) 7/85516} 6/85522 6]85534 6185546] 6 

6185564 6/85570) 6/85576} 6|85582 6}85594 6185606} 6 

7185625] 6185631) 6/85637)| 6185643 6}85655 6185667] 6 

6185685} 6185691) 6/85697| 6185703 6185715 6185727] 6 

6185745} 6185751) 6/85757) 6|85763 6|85775) 6 7185788] 6 

6[85806] 6185812) 6/85818} 6/85824 6185836 6185848] 6 6 
6{85866]| 6185872) 6/85878| 685884 0} 6185896 6185908} 6||-—-|——_ 
6185926] 6}85932)| 6/85938) 685944 6)85956 6/85968| él] 1 1 
6185986] 6185992) 6/85998) 686004 6186016} 6 6186028] 6] 2 1 

3 2 
6186046] 6/86052} 6{86058] 686064 6}86076 6|86088} 6]] 4 2 
6186106} 686112) 6/86118) 686124 6186136 6/86147| 6] 5 3 
6186165] 6186171) 6{86177) 686183 6{86195 6186207] 6] 6 4 
6(86225]| 6186231} 6/86237| 6186243 6186255 6186267 él] 7 4 
6186285) 6186291] 6|86297! 6186303 6186314 6186326] 6]] 8 5 
= ss = 9 5 

6|86344) 6]/86350| 6{86356)| 6186362 6186374 6186386) 6 

6186404] 6186410} 5]86415| 686421 6186433 6186445] 6 

6186463] 6}/86469| 6/86475| 686481 6186493 5186504! 6 

6186522) 6186528] 6|86534| 6186540 6|86552 6186564] 6 

5186581) 6/86587| 6[86593) 6/86599 6|86611) 6 6186623} 6 


6186641] 5|86646| 6|86652| 6|86658 
6186700) 5]86705) 6|86711| 686717 
6186759) 5|86764| 6|86770| 6186776 
5186817) 6186823) 6]86829| 6186835 
6186876] 6/86882) 686888) 6186894 


6|86935 


6|86670 
6186729) 6 
6186788 
6186847 
6]86906 


6|86682 
6186741 
6}86800 
6|86859 
6186917 


Dn nrnrnD 


6186941) 6/86947| 6186953 6186964 6]86976) 6 

6|86994 5}86999| 6187005] 6187011 6187023 6187035] 5 5 
6187052} 6|87058| 6187064) 687070 687081 7| 6187093) 6 mat | 
6{87111] 587116] 687122) 6|87128 687140 587151) | 3 | 6 
6187 169] 687175] 6187181) 5]87186 687198 6187210) 6] 5 | 4 
687227] 6187233] 6187239) 6]87245 5|87256 687268) 6 : : 
6187286) 5187291) 6]87297| 6187303 687315 6187326) a] 5 | 5 
6187344) 5]87349| 6187355] 687361 687373 587384) 6] 6 | 3 
6187402) 6|87408} 5]87413] 6187419 6]87431 7| 587442) of] > | 4 
6[87460) 6[87466) 5187471] 6187477 687489) 6 5187500) 6} 9 | 4 
6{87518} 5{87523}| 6187529| 87535 687547 87558| | 9 | 4 


al 2" ial °S* dl) 2a ah er 


Ol het «lca 


TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 


1 


371 


a et Ee a 
7500-8000 


No. | di) 4 jd} 5 |d| 6 |d| 7 |d] 8 |d] 9 [dl] Prop. parts 

750 187506 687512, 687518 6187529) 687535) 6[87541) 687547) 5/87552| 687558] 6 

751 |87564 6|87587) 6|87593) 6/87599! 5]87604| 6|87610| 687616) 6 6 

752 187622 6187645 6|87651) 5/87656)| 687662) 6|87668| 687674| 5]|—|—— 

753 |87679 6|87703) 5)87708) 6|87714| 687720] 687726] 587731) 6] 1 1 

754 187737 6187760) 6]87766| 687772) 5|87777| 687783] 687789] 6 g , 

755 187795 6]87818] 5/87823| 6|87829| 6187835) 687841] 87846] a] 4 2 

756 |87852) 6187875] 6|87881) 6|87887| 5/87892| 687898] 687904) 6] 5 3 

757 187910) 6]87933] 5/87938| 6/87944| 6187950) 5{87955| 687961) a] 6 4 

758 187967, 6]87990| 6|87996) 5{88001) 6|88007| 6188013} 588018) el] 7 4 

759 88024 6]88047| 6/88053] 5]88058| 6|88064| 6{88070] 688076] 5 : : 

760 {88081 ) 6 6/88104) 6/88110) 6/88116) 588121] 6188127] 688133} 5 

761 |88138| 5]88161) 6]88167| 6188173) 5]88178| 6188184] 6/88190| 5 

762 88195, 5]88218) 6188224) 6188230) 5]88235) 6]/88241| 6188247) 5 

763 |88252) 5]88275| 6188281] 6|88287) 5|88292) 688298] 688304) 5 

764 88309) 6]88332) 6]88338| 5|88343) 6[88349| 6/88355) 5188360) 6 

765 188366) 6}88389) 6/88395) 5188400] 6]/88406) 6]88412] 588417) 6 

766 |88423) 6]88446| 5]88451) 6|88457) 6]88463) 5]88468] 688474) 6 

767 |88480 5188502) 6]88508) 5{88513) 6/88519] 6]/88525| 5188530) 6 

768 188536) 6]88559| 5]88564) 6188570) 6/88576| 5J88581| 6|88587| 6 

769 88593) 588615] 6]88621) 6|88627| 5/88632) 6188638] 5188643) 6 

770 188649 6]88672| 5|88677| 6188683] 6|88689] 5/88694| 6188700) 5 

771 188705) 6|88728) 6/88734) 5|88739) 6/88745) 5]88750| 688756] 6 

772 188762) 5188784) 6188790] 5|88795| 6/88801| 6188807) 588812) 6 

773 |88818 5188840] 6]88846) 6]88852) 5188857] 6/88863] 5|88868) 6 

774 188874 6]88897| 5]88902) 6/88908) 588913) 6188919} 6|88925| 5 

775 188930 6188953) 5/88958} 6188964) 5/88969} 6188975] 688981] 5 

776 |88986 6189009} 5/89014| 6{89020) 5]89025} 6}89031) 6/89037| 5 

777 |89042 5/89064| 6189070) 6|89076| 5|89081) 6]89087| 5189092) 6 

778 189098 5J89120} 6}89126) 5]89131) 6|89137| 6/89143] 5189148) 6 

779 189154 6]89176| 6]89182) 5]89187) 6/89193) 589198} 689204) 5 

780 189209 6|89232) 5/89237| 6189243] 589248) 6|89254| 6189260) 5 

781 {89265 589287] 6189293) 5]89298} 6}89304| 6/89310) 5]89315) 6 

782 189321 6|89343} 589348) 6189354) 689360) 5189365) 689371) 5 

783 189376 589398] 6189404) 5{89409| 6/89415) 6|89421) 5/89426) 6 

784 |89432) 6189454) 5/89459) 6189465] 5189470) 6/89476/ 5189481) 6 

785 189487 5189509} 6189515) 5]89520} 6]89526) 5189531) 6/89537) 5 

786 189542 5189564) 6/89570) 5189575] 6/89581) 5/89586] 6|89592) 5 

787 189597 6189620} 5189625] 6|89631| 5]89636| 6|89642) 5189647] 6 

788 189653 6189675) 5/89680) 6|89686) 5/89691) 6|89697| 589702) 6 

789 {89708 6]89730) 5/89735) 6]89741| 5189746) 6]89752| 589757] 6 

790 189763 6|89785) 5]89790) 6/89796| 5189801) 6{89807) 589812) 6 

791 {89818 6189840) 589845, 6189851) 589856) 6|89862) 5/89867| 6 5 

792 189873 5189894) 6]89900) 5J89905] 6189911) 5189916] 689922) 5) | 

793 |89927 5189949) 6/89955 5|89960) 6/89966) 5/89971| 6|89977| 5, 4 0 

794 189982 6}90004| 5]90009) 6/90015) 5}90020) 6}90026)} 5)90031) 6] 5 1 
milo 2 

795 190037 6190059} 590064! 5/90069) 6|90075) 5}90080) 690086) 5] 4 9 

796 |90091 5190113) 690119 5{90124) 590129, 690135} 5190140) 6] 5 9 

797 190146 6]90168} 590173, 6|90179) 5}90184) 5190189} 6/90195) 5] ¢ 3 

798 190200 5190222) 5190227) 690233) 5)90238 6/90244) 5}90249) 6) 7 | 4 

799 190255 5190276} 690282) 5/90287, 6/90293) 5}90298) 6}90304) 5] 4 

4 
800 |90309 6190331) 5/90336) 6}90342) 5]90347| 5]90352) 6/90358) 5 Y 
No. 0 Ci 4a Gi ome Cle Che Cie san din Sie |dis Omid 
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TY 


TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 


pe 


8000-8500 


No. 0 d 9 d Prop. parts 
800 190309 6190358) 5 
801 |90363 590412) 5 ° 
802 |90417 5190466) 6 
803 |90472 390520 of 1 | 1 
804 |90526 90574) of 2) 3 
805 190580 5190628) of 4 | 2 
806 |90634 390682) 5] 5 | 3 
807 190687 690736] af 6 | 4 
808 |90741 3190789] 6] 7 | 4 
809 [90795 590843} 6 : : 
810 |90849 6190897] 5 
811 190902 51909501 6 
812 |90956 6191004] 5 
813 191009 3191057] 5 
814 191062 5191110] 6 
815 |91116 6191164] 5 
816 {91169 5191217| 5 
817 191222 3191270] 5 
818 |91275 3191323] 3 
819 [91328 3191376) 5 
820 |91381 3191429] 5 
821 191434 3191482] 5 
822 191487 6191535) 5 
823 [91540 3191587 6 
824 191593 3191640] 5 
825 191645 6191693! 3 
826 191698 3191745] 6 
827 191751 3191798] 5 
828 191803 3191850] 5 
829 191855 6191903] 3 
830 191908 5191955) 5 
831 191960 3192007] 3 
832 192012 3192059] 6 
833 192065 3192111] 6 
834 192117 3192163] 6 
835 192169 5192215] 6 
836 |92221 3192267) 6 
837 |92273 3192319] 3 
838 192324 3192371| 5 
839 |92376 6192418] 192423) 5 
840 |92428 5192469] 5192474] 6 
841 192480 3192526) 5 & 
842 192531 5192572) 692578) 5 
843 |92583 }92624/ 3192629] sl 1 | 
844 192634 3192675] 692681) 5] 5 | 4 
845 [92686 3927271 s|92732 I] 2 | 2 
846 |92737 5192778] 5192783) 5 ; : 
847 92788 192829] 5192834! | 8 | 3 
48 92840 6[92881| 5192886) a] 7 | 4 
849 192891 5192932] 5|92937| all g 4 
850 192942! 5 5192983] 5192988] 5 2} inte 
No. 0 dl 9 Ja 
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TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 


8500-9000 


No. 0 c 1 Prop. parts 


850 }92942) 5192947 
851 192993) 5}92998 
852 193044) 5193049) 
853 193095) 5{93100 
854 |93146 5/93151 


93197) 5|93202 
93247 393252) 
93298) 5]93303 
93349 3193354 
93399 3|93404 


OOBNOOPFPWNr | 
OOP PRON NRE 


93450) 5)93455 
93500) 5}93505 
93551) 5}93556 
93601) 5}93606 
93651) 5|93656 


93702) 5|93707 
93752) 5|93757 
93802) 5|93807 
93852) 5|93857 
93902) 5193907 


93952) 593957 
94002) 5}94007 
94052) 5|94057 
94101} 5}94106 
94151) 5}94156 


94201) 5|94206 
94250) 5}94255 
94300} 5)94305 
94349) 5}94354 
94399} 5194404 


COON OOP WNH | 
BP PWN NNrO | OO 


94448) 5}94453 
94498) 5}94503 
94547) 594552 
94596) 594601 
94645) 594650 


94694) 5|94699 
94743 5|94748 
94792) 5194797 
94841) 5/94846 
94890) 5|94895 


94939) 5}94944 
94988) 5194993 
95036) 595041 
95085} 5}95090 
95134! 5]95139 


95182) 5]95187 
95231) 5195236 
95279) 5|95284 
95328) 495332 
95376) 595381 


OONOoOhWNrH | 
PWWNNNRrRO | co 


95424) 595429 
Oval 1 
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TABLE 32 
Logarithms of Numbers 
9000-9500 

Oded | hd] 22 tahal a3 fecal aad aes d| 7 I|d| 8 |dl 9 |dl{ Prop. parts 
95424 5195429 5195434) 5195439) 5195444) 4/95448| 5195458) 5|95463) 5195468) 4 r 
95472, 5195477| 5|95482| 5195487) 5195492) 595497 | 595506 5195511| 595516) 5} | 
95521) 4195525) 5/95530) 5195535) 5195540) 5195545) 495554) 995559) 995564) sf | > 
95569) 5|95574| 4195578] 5195583) 5195588) 5195593 4195602 5]95607) 595612 51 5 | 4 
95617| 5195622) 4|95626| 5195631) 5|95636) 595641 4195650) 595655) 5)95660| a} 3 | 5 
95665! 5195670] 4|95674| 5195679) 5|95684| 5/95689 | 4{95698) 5195703) 5195708) 5 ; 5 
95713) 5195718) 4195722) 5/95727| 5195732) 5|95737 4195746) 395751) 595756) 5] @ | 3 
95761| 5195766) 4195770) 5/95775| 5195780) 5195785 3195794) 395799) 5}95804) a] 2 | 4 
95809] 4195813) 5195818) 5/95823) 5195828) 4195832 5195842) 5195847) 5195852) 4 See 
95856] 595861) 5195866) 5/95871) 4195875) 5195880 5195890 3}95895) 4195899) 5) O | 4 
95904 5195909) 5195914] 4195918! 5195923) 5|95928 5195938) 4195942) 5]95947| 5 
95952| 5195957) 4195961) 595966) 5195971| 5195976 5195985) 5195990) 5195995) 4 
95999} 5196004) 5196009! 5196014! 5196019) 4]96023 5196033) 5196038) 4]96042| 5 
96047| 5196052) 5196057) 4196061! 5196066) 5|96071 4196080) 5196085) 5/96090) 5 
96095} 4196099) 5196104! 5/96109} 5196114) 4196118 5196128) 5196133] 4196137] 5 
96142) 596147] 5196152) 4/96156| 5196161) 5196166 4196175) 5196180] 596185) 5 
96190] 4196194! 5196199) 5/96204| 5196209) 4196213 5196223) 4196227) 5196232) 5 
96237] 5196242] 4196246) 5/96251| 5196256) 5196261 5196270) 5196275] 5/96280) 4 
96284} 5196289} 5196294 4196298] 5196303! 5196308 4196317| 5196322) 5196327] 5 
96332) 4196336] 5196341] 5/96346| 4196350) 5|96355 3196365) 4196369] 5196374 5 
96379] 5196384) 4196388) 5/96393! 5196398) 4]96402 5196412] 5196417) 4196421) 5 
96426) 5196431] 4196435) 5196440) 5196445) 5196450 5196459) 5196464] 4]96468) 5 
96473] 5196478! 5196483] 4]96487| 5196492) 5196497 5196506] 5196511) 4/96515) 5 
96520) 5196525] 5/96530) 4196534! 5196539) 5196544 5196553) 5196558) 4196562) 5 
96567| 5196572| 5196577] 4|96581! 5196586! 5196591 5196600) 5196605] 4196609] 5 
96614} 596619] 596624) 4196628) 5/96633] 5196638 196647) 1966521 4|96656) 5 
96661) 5/96666| 4196670) 5196675 5|96680) 5196685 5196694| 5196699 4196703] 5 
96708] 596713] 4196717) 5196722) 5196727] 4196731 5196741] 4196745] 5196750! 5 
96755) 4196759] 5196764) 5196769] 5196774| 4196778 5196788) 4196792) 5196797] 5 
96802} 4196806] 5196811) 5/96816| 4196820) 5196825 4196834) 5196839) 5196844] 4 
96848} 5196853] 5196858) 4196862) 5196867] 5196872 5196881) 596886] 4]96890| 5 
96895} 5/96900} 4196904! 5196909! 5196914! 4196918 5196928] 4196932! 5/96937] 5 
96942) 4196946) 5196951) 5196956) 4]96960] 5196965 4196974! 5196979] 5196984) 4 
96988] 5196993! 4]96997) 5197002! 5197007) 4197011 5197021) 4197025] 5]97030) 5 
97035} 4197039) 5197044] 5197049] 4|97053) 5197058 4197067] 5197072] 51970771 4 
97081) 5]97086| 4197090] 5197095] 5197100) 4/97104 5197114] 4197118] 5|97123] 5 
97128} 4197132) 5]97137| 5197142) 4]97146| 5197151 5197160] 5197165) 4]97169| 5 
97174} 5197179] 4197183] 5197188) 4197192) 5197197 4197206) 5197211/ 5197216) 4 
97220) 5]97225| 5197230} 4197234) 3197239) 4197243 5197253] 4197257| 5197262) 5 
97267| 4197271] 5197276) 4197280] 5|97285]| 5197290 5197299) 5197304) 4197308] 5 
97313} 4197317] 5]97322| 5197327] 4]97331| 5197336 5197345) 5197350] 4197354) 5 
97359 5197364! 4197368) 5197373) 4197377) 5197382 4197391| 5197396) 4197400) 5 
97405] 5|97410| 4197414] 5197419] 5197424) 4197428 4197437] 5197442) 5197447) 4 . 
97451] 5197456| 4197460) 5197465] 5|97470) 4197474 4197483) 5197488] 5197493) all ,_ 
97497| 5197502) 4197506) 5197511| 5197516) 4197520 4197529) 5197534! 5197539) 4 5 
97543) 5197548] 4197552) 5197557 5197562) 497566 4197575] 5197580| 197585) 4] 2 | 2 
97589) 5]97594| 4197598) 5197603) 4197607 5197612 4197621) 5]97626| 4197630 sl] + | 2 
97635) 597640) 4)97644] 5]97649| 4]97653) 5197658 4197667| 5|97672| 41976761 S| 2 | 2 
97681) 497685] 597690) 5|97695| 497699] 5197704 3197713] 4]97717| 197722) s| © | 2 
97727| 4197731) 5197736] 4197740! 5]97745) 4197749 5197759| 4197763] 5197768) 4 ‘ 4 
97772) 5197777| 5197782) 4197786! 51977911 4197795 4197804) 197809 497813) | 2 | * 

ee) 
O \di did) B ldl Si lal eee ai veld. & |dl Ola 
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TABLE 32 


Logarithms of Numbers 


eee 
9500-10000 


Prop. parts 


Be EWN NN HO | On 


CONDO WNHHe | 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


o) at) 
fe) 
Lv 


foe) fo) foe) 
. 538627 . 46373 . 538627 
. 23524 . 76476 |7- . 23524 
. 05915 . 94085 . 05915 
. 93421 . 06579 . 93421 


. 83730 . 16270 . 83730 
. 75812 . 24188 . 75812 
. 69118 . 80882 . 69118 
. 63318 . 86682 . 63318 
. 58203 . 41797 . 58203 


. 53627 . 46373 . 538627 
. 49488 . 50512 . 49488 
. 45709 . 54291 . 45709 
. 42233 . 57767 . 42233 
. 89015 . 60986 . 39014 


. 86018 . 63982 . 86018 
. 33216 . 66785 . 3838215 
. 80583 . 69418 . 30582 
. 28100 . 71900 . 28100 
. 25752 . 74248 . 25752 


. 23525 . 76476 . 23524 
. 21406 . 78595 . 21405 
. 19385 . 80615 . 19385 
. 17455 . 82546 . 17454 
. 15607 . 84394 . 15606 


. 13834 . 86167 . 138833 
. 12130 . 87871 . 12129 
. 10491 . 89510 c . 10490 
. 08912 . 91089 . 08911 
. 07388 . 92613 5 : 07387 
. 05916 . 94086 . 05914 
. 04492 . 95510 . 04490 
. 03113 . 96889 . 03111 
5 USES . 98225 . 01775 
. 00480 . 99522 . 00478 


. 99221 . 00781 . 99219 
. 97998 . 02004 . 97996 
. 96808 . 03194 F . 96806 
. 95650 . 04353 . 95647 
. 94522 . 05481 . 94519 


. 93422 . 065381 . 93419 
. 92350 . 07653 . 92347 
. 913804 . 08700 . 91300 
. 90282 . 09722 . 90278 
. 89283 . 10720 . 89280 


. 88307 . 11696 . 88304 
. 87353 . 12651 ( . 87349 
. 86419 . 13585 . 86415 
. 85505 . 14500 . 85500 
. 84609 . 15395 . 84605 
. 83732 . 16273 . 83727 
. 82872 . 171338 . 82867 
. 82029 . 17976 . 82024 
. 81202 . 18804 . 81196 
. 80390 . 19616 . 80384 


. 79593 . 20413 . 19587 
. 78811 . 21195 . 78805 
. 78042 . 21964 . 78036 
. 17287 . 22720 . 77280 
. 16544 . 23462 . 76538 
. 75814 . 24192 . 75808 


OONMDO LWNHO 


HOOCCO HOOOCOHOOSCS OMOCOOO COoOOoOrOC COooOSoSo OFroeoesf coooooooroocoococooooo eooooeo 


Ploenwraandec 


sec cot tan 


a: 
(o'2) 
\=) 

° 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


1° : Diff 
Ys sin wise Diff. 
ay 1 = - (Te cot sec oe i cos «178° 
7 L 
O | 824186 | ~,. |11. 75814 
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19 | - 96689 | 138 03311 | . 96877 | 136.| 03123 | .00187| 1 | | 99813 
20 | 896825 | 135 [1103175 | 8 97013 | 43. |11. 02987 |10. 00188 | 4 | 9.99812 | 40 
21 | . 96960 | 132 03040 | .97150 | 334 | .02850| -o0190 | ? - 99810 39 
22 | .97095 | 138 02005 | . 97285 | 132 | .02715| ‘oo191 | } - 99809 38 
23 | 197229 | 134 02771 | 97421 | 152 |ss02570 [eceo102 | | « 37 
24 | .97363 | 138 02637 |_.97556 | j32 |_.02444| ‘00193 | | | | 99807 | 36 
25 | 8.97496 | 133 |11. 02504 [8 97691 | 53, |11. 02309 |i0. 00194 | 5 | 9.99806 | 35 
26 | .97629) 333 02371 | .97825 | 33; | .02175| .00196 | * | . 99804] 34 
oe f seme? | 1s 02238 | .97959 | 133 | .02041 | 00197] | | .99803| 33 
28 | . 97394 | 135 02106 | . 98092 | 133 | .01908] . 00198] | | .99802] 32 
29 | . 98026 | 13% o1974 |. 98225 | 133 |_.0175 | 00199 | | |. 99801] 31 
30 | 898157 | 13, |11. 01843 | 8.98358 | 1,5 |I1. 01642 |10. 00200 | 4 | 9.99800 | 30 
Se | zrogzes | 1! 01712 | .98490 | 35 | .01510 | .00202| 7 | 99798] 29 
32 | . 98419 | 135 01581 | . 98622 | 337 | .01378| ‘00203 | | | .99797| 28 
33 | 198549 | 13) 01451 | .98753 | 13; | .01247] .00204| | | | 99796 | 27 
34 | . 98679 | 13° 01321 |. 98884 | 73; | .01116 | 00205 | 5 | _. 99795 | 26 
35 | 8.98808 | 59 /11. 01192 | 8 99015 | 13, |11. 00985 10. 00207 | ; | 9. 99793 25 
36 | | 98937 01063 | . 9914 00855 | .00208 | | | .99792 
37 | | 99066 | 129 00934 | | 992 i 00725 | .00209 | | | -99791 | 23 
38 | | 99194 ee 00806 | .99405 | {5g | .00595 | :00210| 5 | . 99790 : 
39 | . 99302 | 128 00678 | 99534 | 153 |_.00466 | 00212 | ? meu - 
40 | 8.99450 ~ |11. 00550 | 8. 99662 11. 00338 |10. 00213 | 5 | 9. 99787 
41 | [99577 oe 00423 | . 99791 ee 00209 | 00214 | | | . 99786 19 
42 | .99704| 127 00296 | 8.99919 | 155 |11.00081 | : 00215 | 4 | . 99785 8 
43 | .99830| 153 | .00170 | 9.00046 | 12% |10. 99954 | | 00217 | ? | 99783 17 
44 | 8.99956 | 153 |11.00044 | 00174 | 128 |. 99826 | ‘00218 | } ue t 
45. | 9. 00082 10. 99918 | 9. 00301 10. 99699 |10. 00219 ~ 997 
46 | .00207| 132 | .99793 | ‘00427 | 126 | 99573 | ‘00220 | 3 | . 99780 14 
a7 | ;c00sg2 | 129 99668 | . 00553 | 138 | 99447 | ‘00222 | ? 99778 13 
48 | .00456 | 128 99544 | .00679 | 15° | | 99321 | | 00223 | } 99777 | 12 
49. | 2.00581 | 125 go419 | 00805 | 152 |_.99195 | . 00224 | | |_. 99776 
50 | 9.00704 | 15 |10. 99296 |9. 00930 | 5. |10. 99070 }10. 00225 | 5 9. 99775 i0 
51 | . 0082s | {34 99172 | .01055 | 132 | .98945 | . 00227 | 4 99773 | 9 
52 || 00051 | 123 99049 | .01179 | 124 | 198821 | | 00228 | | 99772 | 8 
a3 | mono. | 128 98926 | .01303 | 134 | . 98697 | | 00229 | 5 gor | 7 
54 | 0196 | 122 98804 |. 01427 | 13% | | 98573 |_| 00231 | + Me 
55 | 9.01318 10. 98682 | 9.01550 10. 98450 |10. 00232 | , | 9. 99768 
56 | .01440 i 98560 | . 01673 ee . 98327 |. 00233 | 9). 99767 4 
57 | .01561 98439 | .01796 | 123 | | 98204 | .00235 | 7 | .997 3 
58 | .o1682 | 12! 98318 | .01918 | j55 | . 98082] .00236 | ; | . 99764 
59 | .01803 | 121 | ‘98197 | | 02040 ton |. 97960 | . 00237 | 4 | . 99763 i 
60_| 9.01923 | 1° |10. 98077 | 9. 02162 10. 97838 |10. 00239 9. 99761 A 
t : i Diff a 
95 ©» cos nn sec cot te tan csc 1/ sin <84° 
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. 00239 
. 00240 
. 00241 
. 00243 
. 00244 


. 00245 
. 00247 
. 00248 
. 00249 
. 00251 


. 00252 
. 00253 
. 00255 
. 00256 
. 00258 


. 00259 
. 00260 
. 00262 
. 00263 
. 00264 


. 00266 
. 00267 
. 00269 
. 00270 
. 00272 
. 00273 
. 00274 
. 00276 
. 00277 
. 00279 


. 00280 
. 00282 
. 00283 
. 00284 
. 00286 


. 00287 
. 00289 
. 00290 
. 00292 
. 00293 


. 00295 
. 00296 
. 00298 
. 00299 
. 00301 


. 00302 
. 00304 
. 00305 
. 00307 
. 00308 
. 00310 
. 00311 
. 00313 
. 00314 
. 00316 


. 00317 
. 00319 
. 00320 
. 00322 
. 00323 
. 00325 


Plorenwrulrmurweo 


csc 


t 
(oe) 
is”) 

° 
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7° sin bee ese tan as cot sec sh cos «172° 
¥ 
0 | 9.08589 | jog |10. 91411 | 9. 08914 | 14, |10. 91086 fio. 00325 | , | 9.99675 | 60 
1 | . 08692 | j93 | - 91308] 09019 | 19? | . 90981 | ‘00326 | 3 | 99674 | 59 
2 | . 08795 | io | - 91205} .09123 ) 194 | ‘90877 | | 00328 | 2 99672 | 58 
3 | . 08897 | io, | -91103 | .09227 | 194 | | 90773 | | 00330 | 2 99670 | 57 
4 | 08999 | jo) |_.91001 | .09330 | 192 | | 90670 | ‘00331 | 2 99669 | 56 
5 | 9.09101 | 55, |10. 90899 9. 09434 193. |10. 90566 |10. 00333 | 4 9. 99667 55 
6 | . 09202 1 |" 90798 |. 0953 90163 | . 00334 99666 
7 | .09304 i 90696 | | 09640 ioe . 90360 | . 00336 | 2 | ‘99664 | 53 
8 | .09405 | jo; | -90595 | . 09742] 193 | : 90258] | 00337 | } | | 99663 | 52 
9 | .09506 | j99 |_. 90494 | 09845 | 193 | ‘90155 | ‘00339 | 2 | ‘99661 | 51 
10 | 9. 09606 10. 90394 | 9. 09947 10. 90053 |10. 00341 9.99659 | 50 
101 102 1 
11 | .09707 | jog | - 90293] . 10049 | 17 | . 89951 | 00342 | } | 99658} 49 
12 | . 09807 | jo9 | - 90193] . 10150 | 1}. | : 89850] ‘00344 | 2 | | 99656] 48 
13 | .09907 | “gg | .90093 | . 10252 | 19? | : 80748] ‘00345 | 2 | | 99655] 47 
14_|_. 10006 | jo |_.89994 | . 10353 | 19} |_| 89647 | ‘00347 | 2 | | 99653 | 46 
15" | 9.10106 | “gg |10. 89894] 9.10454 | j, |10. 89546 |i0. 00349 | | | 9. 99651 | 45 
16 | .10205 | 99 | .80795 | .10555 | 191 | .80445| .00350| 3 | 99650 | 44 
17 | .10304 | 53 | . 89696 | 10656 | 19) | | 80344 | ‘00352 | ? | | 99648 43 
Fah ae 22 Unscraes leeanien (el00. terete eneecea: (nz. | tee a 
. vu 98 . Je . 100 . + . 2 . 
20 | 9.10599 gg |10. 89401 | 9.10956 | jo9° |10. 89044 |10. 00357 | | 9, 99643 40 
aR | ae BRR ee | ae ies | 2 | ae | 
ye , 5 98 : 5 99 ; 3 2 Snes - 
23 | .10893| 97 | . 89107] .11254| 92 | ‘88746 | ‘00362 | ? | : 
24 | .10990 | 97 | 89010} . 11353 | 93 | ‘88647 | ‘00363 | } | ‘99637 | 36 
25 | 9.11087 | 97 |10. 88913 | 9.11452 | 44 |10. 88548 |10. 00365 | 5 | 9.99685 | 35 
26 | .11184| oy | .sssie| .11551 | 99 | | ss44g 00367 | | 99633 | 34 
Werte) | @O trees tee (ees Wes penton (aa | eee | ee 
oat is 74| 27 | *gg596| |11845| 28 | © 381551 \00371 | t | ‘996291 31 
29 | "114 au ie: oe Ne eae: 
30 | 9.11570 | 96 |10. 88430 | 9.11943 | 47 |10. 88057 10. 00373 | 5 | 9.99627 | 30 
31 | .11666| 92 | .88334} . 12040} 9% | . 87960} . 00375 | 2 | 99625 | 29 
32 | .11761| 9g | . 88239] .12138| 9% | | 87862] ‘00376 | 3 | 99624] 28 
33 | .11857| 9, | .88143] .12285| 7 | | 877651 00378 | 2 | | 99622 | 27 
34 | .11952 | 92 | . 88048] . 12332) of | | 87668} .00380| 2 | | 99620 | 26 
35 1 9.12047 | 9, |10. 87953 | 9. 12428 4. |10. 87572 |10. 00382 | ; |9. 99618 | 25 
6 eiat42 7 ag | 487858 | 12825 | 8. le 87475 | coasa | 4 | oge17 | 24 
ge ( euersy | co, pebier7ed (i titze2t |) go |rs7a79 00385 | - 99615 23 
a8 f 23st | of 87669 |. .i12717 | 86 | cg7288 003 7/7 | .99613 | 22 
ae tiles a, Piee7675 |hi.112813 [bo oe |Sers7187 Ah G0388 | 5) | © 
40 | 9.12519 | 45 |10. 87481 | 9.12909 | 9. |10. 87091 |10. 00390 | 5 | 9. 99610 20 
41 | . 12612 . 87388 | . 13004 | 92 | . 86996 | .00392 | 7 | | 99608 
42 12706 | 24 87294 | | 13099 86901 | . 00393 "99607 | 18 
43 | _12799| 93 | ‘872011 | 13194 o> | 86806 | . 00395 | 5 | :99605 | 17 
44 | | 12892 ae 87108 |. 13289 | 3? | | 86711 | . 00397 | 3 ae © 
45 | 9. 12985 10. 87015 | 9. 13384 10. 86616 |10. 00309 | | 9.9: 
93 94 99600 | 14 
46 | . 13078 "6922 | | 13478 - 86522 | .00400| 5 | . 
ie | tsa | 92 | Svar | taser | ot | caises | ne | 2 | cibee | 8 
4g | .13263|] | | 86737 | | 136 alt: 
49 | .13355 | 95 |_ 86645 | | 13761 / 94 | ‘86239 | | 00405 | 5 |_.99595 | 11 
~50 | 9. 13447 | 45 |10. 86553 | 9. 13854 | 44 |10. 86146 |10. 00407 | 5 | 9.99593 10 
51 | . 13539) 94 | . 86461] . 13948 | 32 | . 86052 | .00409| 5 | . 99591 9 
52 | .13630| go | . 86370] | 14041 | 93 | | 85959 | ‘00411 | 4 99589 | 8 
58 | 13722] 9) | .186278| .14134| 93 | | 85866 | - 00412 | 5 99588 | 7 
B4) |ivcissig | or |seveois7)|*cotaaa7-|.° 33 195778 stots 2 |. eED : 
36 | 13904 | 2 |'° 86006 | titiz | 92 |" ssses | oosis | 2 | “ooss2 | 4 
57 | | 14085 a 85915 | .14504 | 32 | . 5496 | .00419 | 5 | - 99581 3 
58 | | 14175 85825 | 114597 | 93 | (5403 | . 00421 | 3 | | 99579 
59 | .14266| 21 | | 85734] | 14688 ot | 95312 | 00423 | 2 | 99577 | 1 
60 | 9.14356 | % |10, 85644 | 9. 14780 10. 85220 |10. 00425 9. 99575 : 
t ; ; Dil) 
Q7°> cos ae sec cot aa tan ese 1 sin «82° 
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E 33 
nae ometric Functions 
Logarithms of Trigon 
Batt cee hE 
Diff. cot sec 1’ 3 
8°> sin Ua esc tan V 3 i 
9. 9957 
. 85220 |10. 00425 | , 99575 | 60 
10. 85644 | 9. 14780 | go 10. 85220 te 1 | 8 ieee 
0 ba858 | 39 | Sees | 14872 a1 | - $5128 iss | 2 | eee | 8 
: Ha] 8 ‘sar | tates | beiese oes 2 | [99568 | 56 
; 14eaa | 89 | ¢ 85376 715054 | 3) - $1945 |. 00 g | Shans | 
uns ear oie | 2 10. 84764 |10. 00434 | } - 99566 | 55 
3 or] 89 10. 85197 | 9. 15236] 9, 84764 te i308 | 
ldap, | 88 | gei09 |. 15327 99 | - 84873 te | sists | 38 
: iae80 | 82. Wectsnooo laseneat a1 | - 84583 88 Bogue | 
isoeg | S| | 89 anes (200) |abreaaos lekood eee 
8 15069 | 99 84843 |. 15598 | 99 ee “gat [a 
9 15157 | gg 10. 84755 | 9.15688 | go see 1 hoes : 
il 12338 | 88 | gaee7 |. 15777 9p | 84223 Sus | 3 | cael | 
11 15333 | 90 ag bean a8 ‘Bie :  & 
12 15421 | go 84492 | . 15956 90 84044 Ou 2 si | 
i 6806 | waiters) 8 10. 83865 |10. 00452 | 5 - 99548 | 45 
i peas | 2 10. 84317 | 9.16135 | go $3805 re 2 ai | 
15 15683 | 7 : 84230 16224 | 89 mie lana ie 38 | 
i isaar | Sf | optus | 19512 89 | | 83599 00457 | 3 | 99543 | 42 
i8 os | 80 lawecnse |eeioun af ee dm ome] 
18 15944 86 . 83970 . 16489 88 ee : an i 
a irie| 8 10, 83884 | 9. 16577 | 3. ee pt a | 8 
2 wean |S) | sazar | 106s B88 | | 93247 | 00465 | $ 99535 | 38 
2 regan | 88 | aut | 16733 #5) |e .sarse [am004e7 jaa 99533 | 87 
x rear $3 |“ gooe | 108 87 |: 83072 | . 00468 | 3 90882 | _36 
z ito | as teqie| 8 10. 82984 |10. 00470 | 5 - 99530 | 35 
: ress | ee eeaee |) eizios Rael) lexan: lamonee 5 | - 99528 | 34 
2 roast | SE [sage | 17105 87 | .s2si0 | .00474 | 2 99526 | 33 
z rerio | 2 | aa ior WSs teens tos Womool ss 2 | 99524 | 32 
2 resol | 2 | 35109 farses ES? iL napeae. leeteodrs 2 | 99022 | 31 
2 80 | aa beara | 8 10. 82550 }10. 00489 | 5 - 99520 | 30 
29 16886 | 94 10. 83030 | 9.17450 | 3, ot ae be oars | 
30 16970 | 9. ; 82045 |). 17536 |) 32 as an | 
31 17055 | 94 82861 | . 17622 BA eee 6 | 
32 171389 | 94 . 82777 | .17708 | ge | 82206 | | 00487 | 3 - 99518 2 
33 17223 | gy . 82693 | .17794 | 96 mepaior lence | cosa | 8 
34 17307 | 4 10. 82609 | 9. 17880 | ae eee la ‘ase | 2 
35 17391 | 99 82526 | . 17965 86 ee eats be 33008 | 3s 
36 17474 | g4 . 82442 | . 18051 | gx “Sleoe | conse | 2 nies | 3 
37 17558 | 93 282359 |) 218186 |/ 52 ee lene ie oman 3 
38 ee 83 | * 399976 | | 18221 an et) tae ee 
39 1772 83 10. 82193 | 9. 18306 85 Pe ono 2 an 
40 17807 83 - 82110 | . 18391 84 sees 00003 | 2 oes i 
4] 17890 | 93 . 82027 | . 18475 | ge Pie lean Mss | 
42 17973 | go . 81945 | . 18560 | 94 81356 | 00506 | 2 shan | 
43 oe 82 . 81863 |. 18644 | 94 oer laters 2 ae : 
44 1813 83 10. 81780 . 18728 84 Se spOaUs 2 onto i 
45 18220 82 . 81698 . 18812 84 feiss ea 2 mig i 
46 18302 | 94 . 81617 | . 18896 | 35 Ue eee Bp | 
reies | S| gtsss | «sory 54 | {80937 | ‘00516 | 2 sist | 1 
48 18465 | go . 81453 |. 19063 | 93 ee eae ve 
49 18547 81 10. 81372 . 19146 83 Bee Peles 2 7 iso 
50 18628 | 9, - 81291 | . 19229 = ates ie 3 
51 18709 | gy . 81210 | . 19312 | 93 “50603 | 00521 | 2 tary 
52 18790 | gj 81129 | . 19395 | 93 s0a%2 | 00536 | 2 : 
a ai 19561 ; 5 9. 99472 
Z s Tooele 83 70. 80439 {10.0028 ; 9472 5 
54 18952 | gy 10. 80967 | 9.19561 | ob - 80439 |10. 00528 ae 
Ee 19033 | 9 80887 | . 19643 89 CR oe 2 in 
56 19113 | 64 80807 | . 19725 s2 | - 80275 | . 00532 2 | ae : 
57 19193 |g : 80727 | . 19807 30 . 80193 |. 00534 a 
: watt | 30667 | 9. 19971 | 82. |10: g0029 (10, oosss : 
80 19433 | 89 - 80567 | 9. 19971 | : 
60 19433 10. : at 
, Diff tac ae : 
: Diff a me 
QR°> = cos 


4s 
CO 
A 

° 


TABLE 33 


barman : 
garithms of Trigonometric Functions 


sin 
Vv sae tan Diff 
— e cot sec Diff. 

9. 19433 1’ cos «170° 
ee 0k nets lecanncs ieciacad 4 
"19592 | 29 80487 | . 20053 | 82 10. 80029 |10. 00538 7 
ea) 80% Tacusus di teeta 82 | 79947 |. 00540 | 2 9.99462 | 60 
-19751 | £9 / 80328 | | 20216 | 82 79866 | | 00542 | 2 99460 | 59 

9. 19830 79 . 80249 . 20297 81 79784 00544 2 . 99458 58 
eonoit 1 10. 80170 | 9.20378| 3 79703 | | 00546 | 2 . 99456 | 57 
ie ee 81 |10. 79622 |10. 00548 5 |_.-99454 | 56 
-20067 | 29 . 80012 | . 20540 81 79541 | .00550 | 2 9.99452 | 55 
Saas | 8 fon 79933 | . 20621 | 3) 79460 | |00552 | 2 | | 99450 | 54 

9.20293 | 28 79855 |. 20701 80 79379 | 00854 | 2 |; 99448 | 53 
5 Sead Ui oper adie Hl bosplh bee 81 rouce esoneea (ke eo lee 
‘90380 | 28 | ° 79698 |. 20862 30 |10. 79218 |10. 00558 9 |_-99444 | 51 
"90458 | £8 . 79620 | . 20942 80 79138 | .00560 | 2 9. 99442 | 50 
"90535 | 22 . 79542 | . 21022 80 79058 | | 00562 | 2 . 99440 | 49 

9.20613 | 22 zo. 79465 |. 21102 | 3) meo7e tt libbeed lee | ele. Wea 
= Stal le ccaabl aremeterd @) Ramee 80 manos (ecmoneas \e2 | sega 
"20768 | 22 . 79309 | . 21261 zg |10. 78818 ]10. 00568 > |_-99434 | 46 
“90845 | 27 | ° #9232 10221341 | 00 78739 | .00571 | 3 9. 99432 | 45 
eres ets Wortecuce Las 21420 | 79 78659 | . 00573 5 | -99429| 44 

9. 20999 UL . 79078 , 21499 79 78580 . 00575 2 . 99427 43 
saiove | 2% 10. 79001 | 9. 21578 79: 78501 |_. 00577 9 | - 99425 | 42 
"91153 | £7 . 78924 | . 21657 zg |10. 78422 |10. 00579 9 |_.99423 | 41 
ee) 8G Were ocean, 79 78343 | 00581 | 2 9.99421 | 40 
at We Ween Gal coe 78 ees iietenes, (Rot Rive ae 

9. 21382 76 : 18694 "91893 | 29 78186 | . 00585 9 99417 | 38 
(21458 | 26 10. 78618 | 9. 21971 78 78107 | . 00587 | 2 ae 37 
ee wel 5 |10. 78029 |f0. 00589 | 5 | 9, 9413 | 36 
"91610 | 26 . 78466 | . 22127 78 77951 |. 00591 9 | 9.99411 | 35 

eigen | 2) Ve 73390 | . 22205 | 28 77873 | .00593 | 3 | - 99409 | 34 

9. 21761 76 : 25300 ‘99983 | £8 77795 | . 00596 3 . 99407 | 33 
"31836 | 75 10. 78239 | 9. 22361 78 “7717 | ‘00598 | 2 - 99404 39 
“a1912 | 26 73164 | .22438 | 2% 10. 77639 |10. 00600 q |_- 99402 |_ 31 
"21987 | 25 . 78088 | . 22516 7g | - 77562] . 00602 > | 9.99400 | 30 
22062 | £5 78013 | .22593 | 27 . 77484 | . 00604 2 99398 | 29 

35 | 9. 22137 75 77938 | | 22670 | 22 77407 | .00606 | 2 . 99396 | 28 
36 "99911 | 74 10. 77863 | 9. 22747— 77 "773390 | _|o0608 | 2 | 27 
36 | .22211 | F5 | . 77789 |. 23824 | 77 raesoss |wo-goeie-| 2 Pscauana [os 
38 . 22361 75 iene 29011 77 ‘77176 | ..00612 | 2 9.99390 | 25 
39 "99435 | 74 . 77639 |. 22977 76 77099 | :00615 | 3 . 99388 | 24 
401 9.22509 | 2" Ito. 77565 | .23054 | 2% 779023 | 00617 | 2 |; 99385 | 23 
41 3 22583 74 10. 77491 | 9. 23130 76 76946 - 00619 2 . 99383 292 
42 ( STTAAT Ao. wa ALO: 76870 5 | e90881 |) 22H 
22657 | 4 i "93206 | £8 10. 00621 8 

ap ee aa) 4) Gasecen lace 76 | 76794 | . 00623 | 2 9. 99379 | 20 
a | 9.22878) 2° 7195 | 23495 | £8 "76641 | _ 00628) 2 | - geet 18 
7 Oe ee fe |_.76565 | .00630 | 5 |_. tie | 
47 “93025 | 73 . 77048 | . 23586 76 |10. 76490 |10. 00632 2 99370 | 16 
4g | 123008 | 73 | ° 76975 | 23661 | £2 76414 | . 00634 | 2 9.99368 | 15 
49 "93171 | 23 . 76902 |. 23737 76 76339 | 00636 | 2 | 99366 | 14 
leer | 73 | pee Se ve | : 76263 | . 00638 | 3 | . ceeeoll ae 
51 “gaais | °%8 10. 76756 | 9. 23887 75 76188 | _. 00641 a bee 99362 12 
52 | .23390| 23 76683 | . 23962 | £2 TORTGHIS WG ueia | | Oran: 9 |} 
53 "93462 | 22 76610 | . 24037 | 2° 76038 | . 00645 | 2 9.99357 | 10 
54 . 23535 73 . 76538 294112 75 75963 - 00647 2 : eee 9 
ey ee ee 75 | 175888 | 00849 | 3 | . Sa Ge 
56 23679 | 2 10. 76393 | 9. 24261 75 75814 | . 00652 | 2 : ae 7 

Bie pie ai: ee alaroveoietieu Aiea ROEe las, 75739 |10. 00654 rT Je 
58 93993 | 71 76248 | | 24410] 75 75665 | . 00656 g | 9. 99346 5 
59 93895 | 72 "76177 | .24484| <4 75590 | _ 00658 | 2 . 99344 4 
60 | 9.23967 | “2 |io. 76105 | .24558 | 44 75516 | 00660 | 2 | 99342 3 
* i0. 76033 | 9. 24632 74 . 75442 00663 3 . 99340 ) 
QQo> cos | Diff. 10, 78368 {io. 00003 | 2 | 9.99338 | 0 
iW sec cot Diff —|— 5 0 
(i? tan ese | Diff. : t 

ih sin -8()° 
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TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
Dif. <169° 
j Diff. 5 cos 
10°> sin csc tan 1 cot sec 1 ‘ 
v , 
24632 10. 75368 |10. 00665 | , | 9.99335 | 60 
1 | 24030 | 22 [°° F5081 | 24708 | 74 |. F3204 |. 00667 2 | coon |! bs 
bt Soares ee 7860 24779 Hy T8221 |i: 00669 s(\2 99331 58 
amie 24953 | 2 75147]. 3 | S90328 |) 
bere en be See 24926 a 75074 | .00674 | 3 | : 99326 . 
: 9. aot ‘1 70. 75676 | 9.25000 73. |10. 75000 10. 00676 5 1 99324 55 
G1 he eg 073 | ¢ 74927 | .00678 | 2 | . 9932 
7 | ‘2460 | 71 | <t5534| .ds140| @3 | ‘74854 | 008s > | 99319 | 53 
Sl Soecey Ol aes ema ret tee 74781 |. 00083 | > |. 99317 | 52 
yr ret 7 5 747 : . 9931! : 
7 pNb893 meee 202 une al 5} 5 
a 9. an (0 50,75323 | 9, 25365 if 10. 74635 {10. 00687 5 ES 99318 50 
° ‘ . s ie ; : ( 
11 | .24748 | 7) | . 75252] . 25437 | 72 | . 74563 0089) [5 | Peete 
io 75182 | 125510 | 4 74490 | 9308 | 48 
13 | .24ss8 | 72 | “es112| \2582| 72 | 244418 | <ooeos 5 | 99 
ih eieaere We te vote lee a 743! 00696 99304 | 46 
14 24958 | 7) | .75042 | 125655 | 73 | | 74345] lest ee 
35028 | 2° 70, 74972 | 9.25727 7 |10. 74273 10. 00699 | 5 | 9. 99301 45 
16 |. 25008 | 29 |’ t4902 | -asroo | 22 |” 44201 0701 | 5 | . 99299] 44 
17 | 235108 | 7 | ‘fasso| c2sert| 72 | 244190] | 00703 | 3 | 99207 | 43 
18 | \25987 | 89 | ‘fa7e3| .25043 | 72 | t4ose | g0706 | 5 | . 99294] 42 
19 | 128307 | 7 | : 44503 | i26018 | 72 | 4308s] <oosos 5 esas 
oer 8 | 26086 | 2. |10.73914 |10. 00710 5 | 9.99290 | 40 
20 | 9. 25376 10. 74624 | 9. 72 |10. 73914 [10. 00710 99200 | 40 
25445 | 22) | ic7dbos leprzbios 1062) Wakizane? Miea00719 |e 288 | 39 
ea ae 14| © | ° 74486] | 26229 oe) WELITOT TL |heO715 [oe - 992 5| 38 
bie 3 | 89 | ° 74417) 126301 | ¢% . 73699 | 00717 | 5 | ‘9928 37 
24 | iopese | 89 | “Fagan | ossva | 7 | 74308] ~ooris 5 | .99281 
spor | 8 | el ib 73557 |10. 00722 9.99278 | 35 
721 10. 74279 | 9.26443 | -, |10. 73557 [10. 4 S| 35 
36 |. 25790 | 69 | 44310 | desig | ZL |”: Pease |? 00724 | 5 | . 90276 | 34 
o7 | 5888 | 88 | <fa142| <des85 | 2 9 | 73415 | .00726 | 2 | - 99274 33 
as Ze MES Blin 74073 10. 26655 | 96 73845 | 00729 | 5 | . 99271 32 
Ed Nee S200, | 88 74008 |. 26726 | 41 |. 73274 | | 00731 2 |_. 99269 
30 9.26063 | °° |10.73937| 9.26797 eal ke: 73203 10. 00733 a he 90267 30 
68 | 735 26867 | £ e731 5 | mee 2 
ai | 2ei8i | 02) inomraase tne i 00736 99264 | 29 
7 26937 | 2 73063 | | 007 a Ve 8 
ale ane OS lies oe -27008 | {1 | ‘72992 | | 00740 5 | .99260} 27 
oe Meee, |e: ee 73665 | .27078 | £9 | ‘72999 | | 00743 5 |_-99257 | 26 
a4 | _. 26335 | Gg |_. 73665 |. 27 is 72 te pee 
7359 27148 | .. |10. 72852 |10. 007 = 
35 | 9. 26403 10. 73597 | 9. a 8 745 20255 | 25 
26470 | 97 M8530 bo .27218 |249) Juanes? beeca07 5 24 
pas 26538 | 68 | ° 73462 | | o7oRe 72712 | 00750 | 3 | | 99250 
le 26605 | © | ° 73305 | |27357 | 89 | © 796431 | 00752 3 | .99248| 22 
. "26672 | 87 | ‘73398 | | 27497 me 72573 |_.00755 | 3 | 99245 | 21 
96739 | ©! |to.73261 | 0.27496 10. 72504 10. 00757 | 5 | 9.99243 | 20 
re 26806 | 8% | .73194| . 27566 | 72 | 75434] 00759 | 3 | .99241] 19 
ve 26873 | © | °73197| |27635 | 59 | ‘723651 | oo7e2 5 | wgouss Fae 
a Mee 26940 | © | ° 73060 | | 27704 | 89 | ‘722061 | oove4 3 | - 99236] 17 
yl 27007 | ®% | ° 79993] | 27773 72227 |. 00767 | 3 | 99933 | 16 
9 OO ito. 72027 | 9.27842" 00769 9.99231 | 15 
927 | 9. 27842 10. 72158 |10. 007 
ae on ale ces  O7911 '72089 | 00771 ; 99220 14 
27 66 | "72794 | | 27980 . 72020 | .00774 | 5 | . 992 
oe pees OTe aa te -28049 | © | ° 719511 | 00776 5 | 20022 he 
49 | 127330 | 86 | ‘75661 | | 28117 . 71883 | 00779 | 5 | .99221] 11 
50 | 9.27405 ° 10. 72595 | 9.28186 | gg |10. 71814 |10. 00781 ae: 99219 19 
“2747 7 71746 | . 007 99217 
51 | .27471) Ge | . 72529] . 28254 | 68 | (7174 7 5 go2i7 | 9 
7 " 28393 S7t677. 150000786 [63 | « 
3 se OOF hay Lee -28391 | ©8 | © 71609 | | 00788 a. | SOUaLah We 
54 | 127668 | 86 | © 75339 | | og4nq HS 71541 |_. 00791 | 5 |_.99200| 6 
a 27734 66 10. 72266 | 9. 28527 10. 71473 |10. 00793 3 | 9. 99207 5 
56 | .27799 | 85 | 75901 | . ogn0n ns .71405 | .00796 | 5 | .99204| 4 
57 | .27864 | 69 72136 | . 28662 | °® . 71338 | .00798 | 5 | . 99202 3 
58 | .27930| 88 | ‘79070! ‘28730 | ©8 | 719701 | 00800 3 | -99200| 2 
59 | .27995 | 85 | ‘75005 | | o8798 as . 71202 |. 00803 | 5 | . 99197 i 
60_| 9.28060 | ® |10. 71940 | 9: 28865 10. 71135 |10. 00805 9. 99195 : 
Die «< 
100°> cos ie sec cot mes tan esc 1 sin «79° 
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TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
1 1°s sin be esc tan Be cot sec es cos «168° 

% £ 
0 | 9.28060 | ¢5 |10. 71940 | 9. 28865 | gg [10 71185 |10. 00805 | 5 | 9.99195 | 60 
1 | .28125 |g | . 71875 | . 28033] §% | 71067} ‘00808 | 3 | 99192 | 59 
Bleed) Chl becareag {as aecer.| (e071 ROG t pewOs#.| Se ||| saRESO7TE 8s 
4 | | 28319 be |_+ 71681 | _. 20134 | 8% | | 70866 | | 00815 3 | .99185 | 56 
5 | 9.28384 | ¢, |10.71616 | 9.29201 | «- |10. 70799 |10. 00818 5 | 9.99182 | 55 
6 | .28448 | gy | .71552] . 29268] 67 | .70732| . 00820) 2 | 99180] 54 
ae eee eee eae ae 
9 | 128641 gi |_.71359 | 20468 | 88 | | 70532] | oos28 8 | 199172] 51 
10 | 9. 28705— 4 |10. 71295 | 9.29535 | ge 10. 70465 |10. 00830 3 | 9.99170 | 50 
11 | . 28769 | gq | . 71231} .29601| 89 | .70399| : 00833 | 3 | "99167 | 49 
a Perens | 88) Heron [isaored | 16) heriepend | 08 OOR35 4 Ga || ae anh es 
14 | . 28960 | ©4 | ‘71040 | {29800 | 8& | 70200] ‘00840| 2 | ‘991601 46 

Wg ar hee bet hip halle 
15 | 9.29024 | 43 |10. 70976 | 9. 29866 | gq |10. 70134 |10. 00843 | 5 | 9. 99157 | 45 
16 | .29087| @5 | . 70913} . 20932] 68 | 70068 | 00845 | 3) 99199 44 
i oak En ns ce 30064 GOT hes eee eae eaecerra|| oe 
19 | .29277| 88 | ° 70723} °30130| © | ‘ 69870} ‘00853 | 3 | ‘99147) 41 

Het bio ae Pea 
20° | 9.29340 | ¢3 |10. 70660 | 9.30195 | gq |10. 69805 |10. 00855 | 4 | 9.99145 | 40 
21 | .29403 | §3 | . 70597] . 30261) 88 | . 69739] . 00858 | 3 | 99142 39 
22 | . 20466 | @3 | . 70534] . 30326) §? | - 69674] ‘00860 | 2 | ‘ 99140] 38 
23 | .29529| g5 | .70471| 130391 | 68 | ‘69609 | | 00863 esis 99137 37 

24 | .20591 | §3 | .70409| - 30457 | 88 | ° 69543 | | 00 bali 
25 | 9.29654 | ¢> 10. 70346 | 9.30522 | ¢- |10. 69478 |10. 00868 | 5 | 9.99132 | 35 
26 | .20716 | ¢3 | .70284| .30587| f2 | .69413| .00870 | 2 | .99130| 34 
27 | .29779| 65 | . 70221} .30652| 6? | 69348 | :00873 | 3 | <99197| 33 
B85 |) dei | Go) pent0159 |47:80717 | C3) | /.e0283 14200876 | 2 °| a 99124 32 
30-|o-ze068| ©? locrooat ocaosae| ©! acgerseliocomee) 2 [gee tS 
31 | . 30028 5 69972 | . 30911 By 69089 | . 00883 : ‘99117 | 29 
32 | | 30090 -69910 |. 30975 | 6 | .69025| ‘o0ss6 | 3 | : 99114] 28 
ss. | .30isi | 6! . 69849 | .31040 | By | .68960| .00888| 3 | . 99112] 27 
34 | . 30213 Hs 69787 | . 31104 + |_-68896 | . 00891 | 3 | ‘99109 | 26 
69725 | 9. 31168 10. 68832 |10. 00894 9.99106 | 25 
y . Fails guy ae 80664 31233 | © | | 687671 . 00896 : "99104 | 24 
37 | .30398 | © | ‘ 69602] .31297| 64 | 68703 |.00899 5 | .99101 | 23 
38 | .30459 | 61 "69541 | | 31361 ci . 68639 | 00901 | 3 | .99099 | 22 
39 | | 30521 * 69479 |_. 31425 | 6 |_.68575 | 00904 | 3 |. Een a 

30582 10. 69418 | 9. 31489 10. 68511 |10. 00907 9.9 
ii f BNE 61 69357 | .31552 | © | | 68448} . 00909 : “99091 | 19 
42 | .30704| 61 -69296 | 31616 | ®4 | | 68384] | 00912 3) .99088 | 18 
43 | .30765| 61 69235 | . 31679 i - 68321 | . 00914 | 3 | . 99086] 17 
44 | | 30826 2 OGUTE | cs331743..| 0°07» 1p 68257 1) wac00017. | >| 4. aE 2 
31806 10. 68194 |10. 00920 9. 99 

He saat? 60 |) ries Hee 64 | "68130 | . 00922 4 ‘99078 | 14 
47 | .31008| 61 “68992 | . 31933 | © | | 68067] | 00925 2) 999075 | 18 
4g | .31068| ®° | ‘689321 | 31996 AS - 68004 | .00928 | 5 | .99072] 12 
49 | | 31129 68871 |. 32059 | 63 | . 67941 |. 00930 | 3 z pu : 

10. 67878 |10. 00933 
+ 2 aoe ei (ey Hea CIEE 63 | | 67815 | . 00936 e -99064 | 9 
52 | .31310| ©9 | ‘6g690] 32248 | 8% | | 67752] . 00938 5 | . 99062] 8 
53 | 31370 | ©° | 68630 |... 32311 . 67689 | .00941 | 3 | . 99059 7 
54 | | 31430 ee O85 70| (3.82373, |0°030 (aeeO7627 |i. mee ele oe ! 

55 | 9.31490 10. 68510 | 9. 32436 10. 67564 |10. 0 ae 
56 | .31549| ©9 | 68451] .32498 | ®2 | | 67502] . 00949 3 | 99051 4 
57 31609 | 62 68391 32561 | 63 | 167439] .00952] 5 | .99048| 3 
58 | .31669| ©9 | ° 68331] | 32623] ©2 | . 673771 . 00954 5 | .99046| 2 
59 | .31728| 29 | ‘68272 | . 32685 Be 67315 | .00957 | 3 | . 99043 1 
60 | 9.31788 | © |10. 68212 | 9. 32747 10. 67253 |10. 00960 9. 99040 | » 

; iff Diff. : 
101° cos ne sec cot mE tan ese 1 sin 780 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


¥ 


tan iff. cot iff. cos «167° 
¥ 


. 99040 
. 99038 
. 99035 
. 99032 
. 99030 


. 99027 
. 99024 
. 99022 
. 99019 
. 99016 


. 99013 
. 99011 
. 99008 
. 99005 
. 99002 


. 99000 
3» QB 
. 98994 
. 98991 
. 98989 


. 98986 
. 98983 
. 98980 
. 98978 
. 98975 
. 98972 
. 98969 
. 98967 
. 98964 


. 32747 . 67253 
. 82810 . 67190 
. 32872 . 67128 
. 82933 . 67067 
. 32995 . 67005 


. 33057 . 66943 
. 33119 . 66881 
. 83180 . 66820 
. 33242 . 66758 
. 83303 : . 66697 


. 33365 . 66635 
. 33426 . 66574 
. 33487 . 66513 
. 33548 . 66452 
. 33609 . 66391 


. 33670 . 66330 
. 33731 . 66269 
. 83792 . 66208 
. 33853 . 66147 
. 83913 . 66087 


. 83974 . 66026 
. 34034 . 65966 
. 84095 . 65905 
. 84155 . 65845 
. 84215 . 65785 


. 34276 . 65724 
. 34336 . 65664 
. 84396 . 65604 
. 34456 . 65544 
. 84516 . 65484 


. 34576 . 65424 
. 84635 . 65365 
. 84695 . 65305 
. 84755 . 65245 
. 84814 . 65186 
. 34874 . 65126 
. 84933 . 65067 
. 84992 . 65008 
. 85051 . 64949 
. dd111 . 64889 
. 85170 : . 64830 
. 85229 . 64771 
. 35288 . 64712 
. 85347 . 64653 
. 85405 . 64595 


. 35464 . 64536 
. 85523 . 64477 
. 85581 . 64419 
. 85640 . 64360 
. 35698 . 64302 


. 85757 . 64243 
. 35815 . 64185 
. 35873 . 64127 
. 35931 . 64069 
. 35989 | | . 64011 
. 36047 . 63953 
. 36105 . 63895 
. 36163 . 63837 
. 36221 63779 
. 36279 . 63721 
36336 . 63664 


pom. 
OWOIR A WRwWwWrO ~ yt 


WWW W WWWNW WWWWW WNWWWH WWNWHW WWWNW WWWNW WWNWH WNWWHW NWWWH WWWNWHW WHWWHD 
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-¥ 
“R 
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TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 

cos «166° 
Y 
9. 36336 5g ‘(| 10. 63664 10. 01128 3 | 9 98872 60 
36394 58 . 68606 -01131 | 5 . 98869 59 
. 36452 57 . 63548 . 01133 3 . 98867 58 
. 36509 57 . 63491 . 01136 3 . 98864 oT 
. 836566 58 . 68434 . 01139 3 . 98861 56 
9. 36624 57 10. 63376 }10. 01142 3 9. 98858 55 
36681 57 . 63319 -01145 | 3 . 98855 54 
36738 57 . 63262 01148 | 3 . 98852 53 
36795 57 . 638205 -O1151 | 9 . 98849 52 
. 36852 57 . 63148 01154 | 3 . 98846 51 
9. 36909 57 |10. 63091 |10. 01157 3 | 9 98843 50 
. 836966 57 . 63034 - 01160 | 3 . 98840 49 
. 37023 57 . 62977 . 01163 | 3 . 98837 48 
. 37080 57 . 62920 01166 | 3 . 98834 47 
. 37137 56 . 62863 01169 | 3 . 98831 46 
9. 37193 57 |10. 62807 10. 01172 | | 9. 98828 45 
. 87250 56 . 62750 .01175 | 3 . 98825 44 
. 37306 57 . 62694 . 01178 3 . 98822 43 
. 37363 56 . 62637 | +. 01181 3 . 98819 AQ 
. 37419 57 . 62581 . 01184 | 3 . 98816 4] 
9. 37476 56 (10: 62524 |10. 01187 3 | 9% 98813 40 
. 37532 56 . 62468 .01190 | 3 . 98810 39 
. 37588 56 . 62412 . 01193 | 3 . 98807 38 
. 37644 56 . 62356 . 01196 | 3 . 98804 37 
. 37700 56 . 62300 - 01199 | 3 . 98801 36 
9. 37756 56 10. 62244 /10. 01202 | 4 | 9. 98798 35 
. 87812 56 . 62188 01205 | 3 . 98795 34 
. 37868 56 - 62132 . 01208 3 . 98792 33 
. 87924 56 . 62076 -O1211 | 3 . 98789 32 
. 37980 55 . 62020 01214 | 3 . 98786 Bil 
9. 38035 56 | 10: 61965 10. 01217 3 | % 98783 30 
. 88091 56 . 61909 - 01220 | 3 . 98780 29 
. 38147 55 . 61853 . 01223 | 3 . 98777 28 
. 88202 55 . 61798 - 01226 | 3 . 98774 27 
. 88257 56 . 61743 - 01229 | 3 . 98771 26 
9. 38313 55 (| 10: 61687 |10. 01232 | 2 | 9. 98768 25 
. 88368 55 . 61632 . 01235 | 3 . 98765 24 
. 38423 56 . 61577 | *. 01238 | 3 . 98762 23 
. 88479 55 . 61521 .01241 | 3 . 98759 22 
. 88534 55 . 61466 . 01244 | 3 . 98756 21 
9. 38589 55 (|L0. 61411 }10. 01247 | 3 | 9. 98753 20 
. 38644 55 . 61356 . 01250 | 4 . 98750 19 
. 88699 55 . 61301 . 01254 | 3 . 98746 18 
. 88754 5A . 61246 . 01257 | 3 . 98743 is 
. 88808 55 . 61192 01260 | 3 . 98740 16 
9. 38863 55 (|10. 61137 |10. 01263 | 3 9. 98737 15 
. 38918 54 . 61082 . 01266 | 3 . 98734 14 
. 38972 55 . 61028 01269 | 3 . 98731 13 
. 39027 55 . 60973 01272 | 3 . 98728 12 
. 39082 54 . 60918 01275 | 3 . 98725 11 
9. 39136 5A 10. 60864 }10. 01278 3 | 2% 98722 10 
. 39190 55 . 60810 . 01281 | 4 . 98719 9 
. 89245 5A . 60755 . 01285 | 3 . 98715 8 
. 89299 5A . 60701 . 01288 | 3 . 98712 7 
. 39353 5A . 60647 01291 | 3 . 98709 6 
9. 39407 5A 1U. 60593 }10. 01294 | 9 | 9. 98706 5 
. 39461 54 . 60539 01297 | 3 . 98703 4 
. 89515 BA . 60485 - 01300 | 3 . 98700 3 
. 39569 5A . 60431 - 01303 | 3 . 98697 2 
. 39623 54 . 60377 - 01306 | 4 . 98694 1 
9. 39677 10. 60323 |10. 01310 9. 98690 0 
: : +t 

cot Diff tan ese Dif. sin -76° 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
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cos «164° 
v 


: ; 5 |10. 01506 9.98494 | 60 
q |S] ag PgR] 8s | fezieg popu] « [egg 
1 . 41347 47 £ a eG 06 3) 57094 . 01512 4 : . 

2 | .41394 | 45> | . 58606] .42006 | PY | - 13 | 01316 . 98484 | 57 
3 | .41441 | 47 “385i2 | 43007 | 50 |: 3083 01519 | 3 |. 98481 | 56 
Stocgieee| 47 38812 | 3057 | >» {10 56943 |10. 01523 3 | 9.98477 | 55 
eles |! a? y eeaain ». 43108 os 56892 | 01526 3 ae te BS 
6 | . 41582] 7 9041 "43158 | 2 56842 | . 01529 4 | +9847 Y 
S | - 4675 | 47 |. 98325 | apa50 | 59 | operas | - okose 3 | ‘98464 | 51 
a See |) 46 Pena ce s| °° |i0. 56692 {10. 01540 3 | 9.98460 | 50 
10 | 841768 | 47 |10. 58282 | 9. 49308 | 5, 56642 | 01543 | 3 peas? ||| as 
11 . 41815 ¢ : ; 50 56592 | . 01547 - 9845 
12 | .41861| 4° | | 58139 43408 | 5p | - 96502 | . 01547 3] - 9450 | 47 
he eae EE eee 43508 | 50 | ‘Ses09 |‘ o1ees i |. 98447 | 46 
Bt eee a7 fips 50/0. 56442 |10-01557 3 | 9.98443 | 45 
18 | 42047 | 48 |' 27928 | % 28358 | 40 . 56393 | .01560 | 3 "98436 | 43 
16 | . 42047 ae7o0a lweldees7)| Mel | haceesia Lwcoreed . 984 
17 | | 42093 47 | + 87907 Se a a “ie2od i) ecole? 3 | 193433 | 42 
tralian || ol tee 43756 | 49 |‘ be244 | otar! 3 |_-98429 | 41 
oo | 46 [828 43806 | jy |10. 50194 |i0. 01574 | ° | 998426 39 
eat eee | Sag PULer TA | 43905 56095 funaissi | 08 ||| s 
22 . 42324 | 46 . 57676 “43054 | 49 56046 | 01585 | 3 . 98415 a6 
Se eth AB eee (oe e08 450 . 55996 | .01588 | 3 |. 98412 
24 . 42416 57584 |. 49 10. 01591 9. 98409 | 35 
2 | PMT) ag (0.57550 | 9 44059) 4) 10. gppar [0.9159 3 | 98405 | 34 
26 . 42507 46 » 01408 44151 49 "55849 . 01598 4 . 
7 447] ; 8 | 32 
ae ih See!) “a6 | (Pipi ae 50 55799 | . 01602 - 9839 
5 1] . 44201 3 98395 | 31 
28 | .42599/ 38 | | 5740 44250 | 49 | 155750] :o1605 | 3 |. 
29 | .42644 | je | .57356] . 49 55701 110. 01609 9. 98391 | 30 
2 5 7 9. 44299 10. 5570 : 3 98388 29 
30 | 9.42690 | 4. |10. 57310 tice || to 55652 | .01612| 3 | 4 
7 44: 84] 28 
31 . 42735 46 . 57265 44397 49 - 55603 | .01616 | 3 . 983 
: Ss 381 27 
32 42781 | 45 . 57219 44446 | 49 . 55554 | .01619 | 7 | .98 teen 
83 | . 42826 | 45 | 57174) . 44446 | fp . 55505 | _.01623 | 4 |. 983 
34 | . 42872 | 4 | 57128 | . 44495 | 4° Sind li0aiGe7 9. 98373 | 25 
57083 | 9. 44544 10. 55 : 3 98370 | 24 
35 | 9.42917 | 4. 10. 57083 14592 | 48 . 55408 | .01630 | 5 | . 
-! 8366 | 23 
36 . 42962 | 48 . 57038 44641 | 49 55359 | .01634 | 3 | . 9836 
; : 8363 | 22 
37 | .43008) 4. | . 56992 44690 | 49 | “553101 | 01637 a ee 
5 8359 | 21 
39 - 43098 | 45 - 56902 |. 49 213 110. 01644 9. 98356 | 20 
9. 44787 ee 4 98352 | 19 
40 | 9.43143) 4. |10. 56857 44936 | 49 55164 | .01648 | 3 | . 
. ; 8349 | 18 
41 . 43188 | 4 . 56812 44884 | 48 HOLLIE PeLOLG51 || =) ||; O9 17 
d . 43233 | | . 56767 |. 49 55067 | . 01655 . 98345 
a | ts | BE | EE) | S| Se) | Re 
#4} A5a73 | 4 2 56677 |: . 54971 |10. 01662 Seas 
9. 45029 Org pa a 98334 | 14 
45 | 9.43367 | 4. /10. 56633 45078 | 22 | .54922| . 01666 3 | - 13 
AE 98331 
46 43412 | 4 . 56588 48 . 54874 | . 01669 | 4 4 12 
5 543 | . 45126 | 73 7 - 98327 
ee it Peet | gs | pae BObA 5 . 54826 | . 01673 | 5 an 
8 | . 45174 Se 7 - 98324 
48 43502 | 44 . 5649 48 .54778 | . 01676 | 4 
4}. 45222 | a 98320 | 10 
49 | .43546 | 42 | . 5645 ? 54729 |10. 01680 | 4 | 9. 
9] 9.45271 | 42 /10. 5472 3 . 98317 9 
50 9. 48591 44 10. 5640 4 54681 0168 4 3 
65 | .45319 | 43 87 - 98313 
51 . 43635 | 45 . 563 45367 . 54633 | . 016 4 oe S 
5 - 43680 - 56320 | 48 4585 | .01691 9 
33 | 143754 ts | . 56276 eae aes! \ineeies? laeniend 3 | ‘98306 | 6 
ss/oassis| “ hoserer(eassir| “8 10. 54489 |10. 01698 | 5 9. 98302 | 5 
561 4g. 01701 
55 | 9.43813 | 4, [10.56 54441] 4 3 
143 | . 45559 | 4° ca " 98295 
57 | . 43901 | 4 . 5609 54 . 54346 | .0 3 1 
. 56054 . 4565 48 12 . 98288 
Paces | at HBGO10 | 145702 | oiag) 254208 | 01712 | 4 | 98288 | 1 
9 43990 10. 54250 |10. 0 
44034 | 44/10. 55966 | 9. 45750 r 
60 | 9. 4403 0. ! ell co e 
: Diff tan esc 1’ sin <74 
105°> cos 1’ 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


. . - fo} 
16° © sin i esc tan De cot sec DE: cos 163 
1 L 
0 | 9. 44034 10. 55966 | 9. 45750 10. 54250 |10. 01716 9. 98284 | 60 
1 | 44078 | 44 | 55922] . 45797 | 42 | . 54203 | . 01719 3 | 98281 | 59 
2 44122 | 44 . 55878 | . 45845 | 47 354155 801723") «y . 98277 | 58 
3 | .44166 | 44 . 55834 | . 45892 | 49 .54108 | .01727 | 3 | . 98273 | 957 
4 44210 | 43 . 55790 |. 45940 | 47 . 54060 | . 01730 | 4 . 98270 | 56 
5 | 9.44253 | 4, |10. 55747 | 9. 45987 | 4g |10. 54013 |10. 01734 | 4 9. 98266 | 55 
6 [1444207 |) . 55703 | . 46035 | 47 . 53965 | .01738 | 3 | . 98262) 54 
7 | saae4t |) 47 . 55659 | . 46082 | 49 53918 | .01741 | 4 | . 98259} 53 
8 | .44385 | 45 .55615 | . 46130 | 47 53870 | .01745 | 4 | . 98255 | 52 
9 | 444287 7 55572 |. 46177 | 47 . 53823 | .01749 | 3 |. 98251 | 51 
10 | 9.44472 | ,, 10. 55528 | 9. 46224 | 47 |10. 53776 |10. 01752 | 4 9. 98248 | 50 
11 44516 | 43 . 55484 | . 46271 | 43 . 53729 | .01756 | 4 | . 98244} 49 
12 | .44559 | 73 . 55441 |. 46319 | 47 . 53681 | .01760 | 3 | . 98240} 48 
13 . 44602 | 44 . 55398 | . 46366 | 47 . 53634 | .01763 | 4 | . 98237 | 47 
14_|_.44646 | 75 . 55354 |. 46413 | 47 . 53587 | .01767 | 4 |. 98233 | 46 
15 | 9.44689 | 4, |10. 55311 | 9.46460 | 47 /10. 53540 |10. 01771 | 3 | 9. 98220 45 
16 | dices | 75 . 55267 | . 46507 | 47 . 53493 | .01774 | 7 | . 98226) 44 
17 || eeaeye | Fe 55224 | . 46554 | 47 . 53446 | .01778 | 4 | . 98222] 43 
18 | .44819| 75 . 55181 | . 46601 | 47 . 53399 | . 01782 | 3 | . 98218} 42 
19 44862 | 43 55138 | . 46648 | 46 . 53352 | .01785 | 4 |. 98215 | 41 
20 | 9.44905 | 4, |10. 55095 | 9. 46694 | 47 |10. 53306 10. 01789 | 4 | 9.98211 | 40 
21 44948 | 44 55052 | . 46741 | 47 . 53259 | .01793 | 3 | . 98207} 39 
22 | . 44902 | 75 . 55008 | . 46788 | 47 53212 | .01796 | 4 | . 98204 | 38 
23 | . 45035 | 45 . 54965 | . 46835 | 46 . 53165 | .01800 | 4 | . 98200] 37 
24 45077 | 45 . 54923 |. 46881 | 47 53119 | .01804 | 4 | .98196 | 36 
25 | 9.45120 | 4 |10. 54880 | 9.46928 | 47 /10. 53072 |10. 01808 | 3 | 9.98192 | 35 
26 | .45163 | 43 . 54837 | . 46975 | 46 . 53025 | .01811 | | | .98189 | 34 
27 | . 45206 | 43 . 54794 | . 47021 | 47 . 52979 | .01815 | 4 | .98185 | 33 
28 | .45249 | 45 54751 | . 47068 | 46 . 52932 | .01819 | 4 | .98181 | 32 
29 | . 45292 | 45 54708 |. 47114 | 4g |, . 52886 | . 01823 | 3 | .98177 | 31 
30 | 9.45334 | 4 10. 54666 | 9.47160 | 47 |10. 52840 }10. 01826 | 4 | 9.98174 | 30 
31 45877 | 45 . 54623 | .47207 | 46 . 52793 | . 01830 | 4 | . 98170} 29 
32 45419 | 45 .54581 | . 47253 | 46 . 52747 | . 01834 | 4 | .98166 | 28 
83 | . 45462 | 45 . 54538 | . 47299 | 47 . 52701 | . 018388 | 3 | . 98162 | 27 
34 45504 | 49 . 54496 |. 47346 | 46 . 52654 | .01841 | 4G |_.98159 | 26 
35 | 9.45547 | 45 |10. 54453 | 9.47392 | 46 10: 52608 |10. 01845 | 4 | 9.98155 | 25 
36 | . 45589 | 43 54411 | . 47438 | 46 . 52562 | .01849 | 4 | . 98151 | 24 
387 | . 456382 | 45 . 54368 | . 47484 | 46 . 52516 | .01853 | 4 | .98147| 23 
88 | . 45674 | 45 . 54326 | . 47530 | 4 . 52470 | .01856 | 4 | .98144 | 22 
39 45716 | 45 . 54284 |. 47576 | 4¢ . 52424 | .01860 | 4 | .98140] 21 
40 | 9.45758 | 4 |10. 54242 | 9.47622 | 4, |10. 52378 |10. 01864 | , | 9.98136 | 20 
41 . 45801 | 45 54199 | . 47668 | 46 . 52332 | .01868 | 4 | . 98132] 19 
42 . 45843 | 45 54157 |. 47714 | 4¢ . 52286 | .01871 | | | .98129| 18 
43 | . 45885 | 45 . 54115 | .47760 | 4 . 52240 | .01875 | 4 | .98125] 17 
44 . 45927 | 45 . 54073 |. 47806 | 46 . 52194 |. 01879 | | | .98121 | 16 
45 | 9.45969 | 45 |10. 54031 | 9.47852 | 4, |10. 52148 |10. 01883 | 4 | 9.98117 | 15 
46 | .46011 | 45 . 53989 |. 47897 | 46 . 52103 | . 01887 | 3 | .98113 | 14 
47 . 46053 | 45 . 538947 | . 47943 | 48 . 52057 | .01890 | 4 | .98110] 18 
48 | .46095 | 44 . 53905 | . 47989 | 4¢ 52011 | .01894 | | | .98106 | 12 
49 . 46136 | 45 . 53864 |. 48035 | 45 . 51965 | .01898 | 4 | .98102 | 11 
50 | 9.46178 | 4 |10. 53822 | 9.48080 | 46 |10. 51920 }10. 01902 | 4 | 9.98098 | 10 
51 . 46220 | 45 . 53780 | . 48126 | 45 . 51874 | .01906 | 4 | . 98094 9 
52 . 46262 | 44 . 53738 | . 48171 | 46 . 51829 | .01910 | 3 | . 98090 8 
53 . 46303 | 45 . 53697 | . 48217 | 45 . 51783 | .01913 | 4 | . 98087 7 
54 - 46345 | 44 . 53655 |. 48262 | 4° . 51738 | .01917 | 4 | . 98083 6 
55 | 9.46386 | 45 |10. 53614 | 9.48307 | 4, 10. 51693 }10. 01921 | 4 | 9. 98079 5 
56 46428 | 45 . 53572 |. 48353 | 45 51647 | .01925 | 4 | . 98075 4 
57 - 46469 | 45 . 53531 | . 48398 | 45 . 51602 | .01929 | 4 | . 98071 3 
58 | 46511) 3) . 53489 | . 48443 | 48 . 51557 | .01933 | 4 | . 98067 2 
59 . 46552 | 45 . 53448 | . 48489) 45 51511 | .01937 | 3 | . 98063 1 
60 | 9. 46594 10. 53406 | 9. 48534 10. 51466 |10. 01940 9. 98060 0 
D t 

106°> cos i sec cot rug tan esc a sin «73° 
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TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
| Diff. 162° 
i Diff. f we. < 
17° sin a csc tan 1’ cot sec 1 f 
, 
60 
466 |10. 01940 9. 98060 
© |emees | 4 yi Baaee m aBe76 a ee Raa 01944 | 4 - 98056 59 
|i eaeere |) 21. eas 51376 | . 01948 
4| | 48624 ‘ 58 
: agri 41 jgeane .48669 | 72 | | 51331 01952 | 4 - 98048 a7 
: /46758 | 41 | ° 53049 | | 49714 ae Ree si2s6 ¢ | Osos uh 
- 3200 | 9. 48759 10. 51241 |10. 01960 | 4 | 9. 040 | 55 
lf eareg | # eeeice /48804 | #2 | 151196 | . 01964 ; - 98030 54 
? nabeas 41 | °53118 | | 48849 i BLIS1 01968 3 | - 98032 | 53 
s | .ae023 | 4! | ©3307 | | assos 45 | -51106} .o1971 | 4 | . 98029 | 52 
9 | .ae061 | 4! | ‘53030 | < 48039 an |. 51061 @ | eee ot 
; : 2995 | 9. 48984 10. 51016 |10. 01979 | 4 | 9. 3021 | 50 
ip lt caveue |) 20 yeEgoss .49029 | 47 | . 50971 | . 01983 4 | - 98017 | 49 
12 | /47ose| 41 | <3o018 |” 49073 4s | «0927 01987 | 4] . 98013 | 48 
13 | laria7 ay /poreesra prigoria | 37% - 50882 |. 01991 4 | Saeeee ae 
52832 | | 49163 . 
3 9 17303 - 10. 52791 | 9, 49207 rf 10. 50793 10. 01999 9. 98001 | 45 
8 ianaee 97993 | 43 
17 | .47300| 42 | 52710] 249200 | 44 | <Bovoe | \ os007 fale 
89 | 42 
i Praee |) 20 Finteoarg 49341 | 45 | ° 50659 | | 02011 3 | +979 
7986 | 41 
19 | lazarr| 42 |” 35690 45 |_.50615 | . 02014 | 3 | _ ‘9 
"52629 | | 49385 | a 
3 9 an 3 10. 52589 | 9. 49430 ra 10. 50570 10. 02018 9. 97082 40 
: eres ; 97974 | 38 
- Breen |) 20.1 lise escne 49519 | 4° | ° 50481 | | 02026 4) 9 
é 970 | 37 
53 | \47533| 41 | Sager | 49503 | 44 | | 30437] 02030 4 | 97970 | 37 
23 47533 | 4q | . 52467] . 44 | - 50437 |. 02030 alk 
27 |_.49607 | 45 08 |b 
oa oe 0348 |10. 02038 9.9 
9. 49652 10.5 ‘ 97962 | 35 
26 | 47654 | 41 |". 5346 | 49000 | 44 |" Sosoa |” o20s2 ae 
; 97954 | 33 
26 47654 | 4 | . 52346 44 | - 50804 |. 02042 4 | 
e ltawanren | oa -97950 | 32 
27 47604 | 40 | | 5230 ee leone |e 
lie anon | bad -97946 | 31 
28 47734 | 40 | | 5226 ro Wares 
226 |apb28 | ea Hs ee 
ok pot} 40 | 10. 50128 |10. 02058 9.9 
6 | 9.49872 | 4, |10. 8] 4 | 9 97042 | 30 
30 | 9.47814 | 4, |10. 5218 ites (gates | a 
get axeeen | ok 6 | 97934 | 28 
31 47354 | 49 | . 521 data 
ce st aeaos | et 70 - 97930 | 2 
32 47304 | 40 | 521 . 50040 |. 020 : 
Oo beweecas | 244 74 - 97926 6 
33 47934 | 40 | | 520 . 490996 | . 020 ' 
26 | . 50048 | 44 gets 2 
eee eae 10. 49908 |10. 02078 | 4 | 9. 
fe buco ise | S22) bas 082 '97918 | 24 
35 | 9.48014 | 4, |10.519 49908 [10. 02 ; 24 
06 | .s0i80| 44 86 . 97914 
36 48054 | 49 | . 519 : 49864 |. 020 ‘ 2 
06 | .50180| 43 86 . rola 
37 48004 | 30 | .519 . 49820 | .-020 ; 2 
67 | 50223 | 43 90 . 97910 
38 48133 | 32 | | 518 . 49777 | . 020 ‘ 
ga, [thi 0267 | eas pe 1 2 
ee ae 10. 49689 |10. 02098 | , | 9 
Dee eyoee:| Ba 102 | 97898 | 19 
40 | 9.48213 | 34 [10.5178 49689 |10. 02 : i 
a kesengee | 18 2106 | 97894 
41 as252 | 32 | 517 - 49645 |. 0 ‘ i 
fo hobaie | © a4 2110 - 97890 
42 ago | 70 fb S817 #49692 [0 ! 1 
oa lenmien ies | eae 2114 _ 97886 
43 48332 | 30 | . 516 . 49558 | . 0 ' 
1629 | | 50485 Ae 
35 aati = TES 9. 50529 a 10. 49471 10. 02118 9. 97882 15 
ae \\" 39 | 51550 | . 50572 4 2S ie 
a \t eacaoe | 49 | 52h aa o'an3ee |'' 02126 | f |) A 13 
Fa ligeeoces | (23 2130 - 97870 
47 48490 | 30 | | 515 . 49384 | . 0 ‘ i 
Fes Vat neo: Ve 2134 _ 97866 
48 48529 | 33 | | 51 49341 | . 0 i 
432 | | 50703 | 43 eS 
so-|eascor| 2° toi 10. 49254 |10. 02139 | { | 9. 0 
1393 | 9.50746 | 45/10. 02139 conser 
50 | 9.48607 | 4 |10.5 49254 ‘ 7| '9 
1353 | .50789 | 44 02143 a) 
Po aseae | 39 | 7s 50833 - 49167 TIES ee ae 
33 | | 48725 = “31275 | | 50876 rt - 40124 |. 02151 ‘| corsa | 6 
3 6 | . 50919 a1 
25 aaa re TOESEEE 9. 50962 = 10. 49038 10. 02159 ; 9. 97841 5 
me ol eedisg | 0650005 | (28 | hee 163 | -4 te 
Ge 49842 | 29 | 15 4 48905 | . 02 i | ates | 3 
1119 | .51048 | 45 oh oad 
67 | .4se81 | 29 | 15 51048 fine t | cate | 3 
58 | . 48920 | 35 | . 51080 Petes | 122) \acaesos boresiee 12 areas | 
a eEeae ties 43 8822 |10. 02179 
Pe Hos 39 9. 51178 10.4 
9. 48998 10. 51002 | 9. | : 
~ j Diff. in «72° 
i Diff tan csc 1 si 
7 Diff sec cot 1’ 
107°> cos 1’ 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
i aa 


cos «161° 
v 


° 
v 


. 02179 
. 02183 
. 02188 
. 02192 
. 02196 


. 97821 
. 97817 
. 97812 
. 97808 
. 97804 


. 02200 
. 02204 
. 02208 
. 02212 
. 02216 


ODNSARwNHo | © CO 


. 97800 
797096 
. 97792 
. 97788 
. 97784 


. 02221 
. 02225 
. 02229 
. 02233 
. 02237 


Oe 9 
. 97775 
Seal 
. 97767 
. 97763 


. 02241 
. 02246 
. 02250 
. 02254 
. 02258 


BOMTOo 
. 97754 
. 97750 
. 97746 
. 97742 


. 02262 
. 02266 
. 02271 
. 02275 
. 02279 


. 97738 
. 97734 
. 97729 
. 97725 
. 97721 


. 02283 
. 02287 
. 02292 
. 02296 
. 02300 


OMEN dl 
. 97713 
. 97708 
. 97704 
. 97700 


. 02304 
. 02309 
. 02313 
. 02317 
. 02321 


. 97696 
. 97691 
. 97687 
. 97683 
. 97679 


. 02326 
. 02330 
. 02334 
. 02338 
. 02343 


. 97674 
. 97670 
. 97666 
. 97662 
. 97657 


. 02347 
. 02351 
. 02355 
. 02360 
. 02364 


. 97653 
. 97649 
. 97645 
. 97640 
. 97636 


. 02368 
. 02372 
. 02377 
. 02381 
. 02385 


. 02390 
. 02394 
. 02398 
. 02403 
. 02407 


. 02411 
. 02416 
. 02420 
. 02424 
. 02429 
. 02433 


. 97632 
. 97628 
. 97623 
. 97619 
. 97615 


. 97610 
. 97606 
. 97602 
. 97597 
. 97593 


. 97589 
. 97584 
. 97580 
. 97576 
Ovo d 
. 97567 


csc 


RE LARRO PROBA AAKGA ADROBA PORK TOHRAKRTAAKROA DAATA PEDRO PED AR OPED A PROB | = 


PlorenwenalaurH© 


sin 


t 
“J 
—v 

° 


—" 
° 
L 


esc 


TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometrie Functions 


$e 
cos «160° 
Y 


cot 


sec 


1’ 
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. 91264 
. 51301 
. 51338 
. 51374 
. 51411 


wmoeo | © 


OWI On| 


. 01484 
. 51520 
. 51557 
. 51593 


9. 51629 
. 51666 
. 51702 
. 01738 
. 91774 


. 51811 | 


- 01847 
. 51883 


. 51919 
_ 51955 | 


. 51991 


. 52027 


. 52063 
. 52099 
- 02135 


9. 51447 | 


. 52171 


. 52207 


- 52242 


. 52278 
. 92314 


. 52350 
. 52385 
. 92421 
. 52456 
. 52492 


. 92527 


. 92563 
. 92598 
. 52634 
. 02669 


. 52705 
. 52740 
. 62775 
. 92811 
. 02846 


. 52881 
. 52916 
. 62951 
. 52986 
- 53021 


. 538056 
. 538092 
. 53126 
. 53161 
. 53196 


. 53231 
. 53266 
. 533801 
. 53336 
. 538370 
. 53405 


. 48736 
. 48699 
. 48662 
. 48626 
. 48589 


9. 53697 
. 538738 
. 538779 
. 53820 
. 53861 


. 48553 
. 48516 
. 48480 
. 48443 
. 48407 


9. 53902 
. 63943 
. 53984 
. 54025 
. 64065 


. 48371 
. 48334 
. 48298 
. 48262 
. 48226 


9. 54106 
. 54147 
. 54187 
. 54228 
. 04269 


. 48189 
. 48153 
. 48117 
. 48081 
. 48045 


9. 54309 
. 04350 
. 54390 
. 04431 
. 04471 


. 48009 
. 47973 
. 47937 
. 47901 
- 47865 


9. 54512 
. 64552 
- 04593 
. 54633 
. 94673 


. 46303 
. 46262 
. 46221 
. 46180 
. 46139 


. 02433 
. 02437 
. 02442 
. 02446 
. 02450 


9. 97567 
. 97563 
. 97558 
. 97554 
. 97550 


10. 46098 
. 46057 
. 46016 
. 45975 
. 45935 


. 02455 
. 02459 
. 02464 
. 02468 
. 02472 


. 97545 
. 97541 
. 97536 
. 97532 
. 97528 


. 45894 
. 45853 
. 45813 
. 45772 
. 45731 


. 02477 
. 02481 
. 02485 
. 02490 
. 02494 


. 45691 
. 45650 
. 45610 
. 45569 
. 45529 


. 02499 
. 02503 
. 02508 
. 02512 
. 02516 


. 97523 
. 97519 
. 97515 
. 97510 
. 97506 


. 97501 
. 97497 
. 97492 
. 97488 
. 97484 


. 47829 
. 47793 
. 47758 
. 47722 
. 47686 


9. 54714 
. 64754 
. 04794 
. 54835 
. 04875 


. 47650 
. 47615 
. 47579 
. 47544 
. 47508 


9. 54915 
. 54955 
. 54995 
. 090385 
. 55075 


. 45488 | 


. 45448 
. 45407 
. 45367 
. 45327 


. 02521 
. 02525 
. 02530 
. 02534 
. 02539 


. 97479 
. 97475 
. 97470 
. 97466 
. 97461 


. 45286 
. 45246 
. 45206 
. 45165 
. 45125 


. 02543 
. 02547 
. 02552 
. 02556 
. 02561 


. 97457 
. 97453 
. 97448 
. 97444 
. 97439 


. 47473 
. 47437 
. 47402 
. 47366 
. 47331 


9. 55115 


. 47295 
. 47260 
. 47225 
. 47189 
. 47154 


9. 55315 
. 80355 
. 55395 
. 95434 
. 05474 


10. 47119 
. 47084 
. 47049 
. 47014 
. 46979 


9. 55514 
. 90554 
. 56593 
. 55633 
. 55673 


10. 46944 


. 46908 
. 46874 
. 46839 
. 46804 


9. 55712 
. 55752 
. 55791 
. 55831 
. 55870 


10. 46769 
. 46734 
. 46699 
. 46664 
. 46630 


_ (10. 46595 


9. 55910 
. 59949 
. 55989 
. 56028 
. 56067 

9. 56107 


. 45085 
. 45045 
. 45005 
. 44965 
. 44925 


. 02565 
. 02570 
. 02574 
. 02579 
. 02583 


. 97435 
. 97430 
. 97426 
. 97421 
. 97417 


. 44885 
. 44845 
. 44805 
. 44765 
. 44725 


. 02588 
. 02592 
02597 
. 02601 
. 02606 


. 97412 
. 97408 
. 97403 
. 97399 
. 97394 


. 44685 
. 44645 
. 44605 
. 44566 
. 44526 


. 02610 
. 02615 
. 02619 
. 02624 
. 02628 


. 97390 
. 97385 
. 97381 
. 97376 
. 97372 


. 44486 
. 44446 
. 44407 
. 44367 
. 44327 


. 02633 
. 02637 
. 02642 
. 02647 
. 02651 


. 97367 
. 97363 
. 97358 
. 97353 
. 97349 


. 44288 
. 44248 
. 44209 
. 44169 
. 44130 


. 02656 
. 02660 
. 02665 
. 02669 
. 02674 


. 97344 
. 97340 
. 97335 
. 97331 
. 97326 


. 44090 
. 44051 
. 44011 
. 43972 
. 43933 
. 43893 


. 02678 
. 02683 
. 02688 
. 02692 
. 02697 
. 02701 


LORTAB ARATR ORR ROBB ORO ROBOE BORO OP ROAR ARORA OBROR ABROAD 


. 97322 
Oo alig 
. 97312 
. 97308 
. 97303 
97299 


| 
| 


cos 


sec 


cot 


tan 


csc 


PloHrnwhaanwe 


sin 


t 
NI 
S 

° 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


20° sin i csc tan eae cot sec ei cos «159° 
i y 
0 | 9.53405 | 4. 10. 46595 | 9.56107 | 4 |10. 43893 |10. 02701 | , | 9.97299 | 60 
1 | .53440| 39 | ‘46560 | . 56146 | 39 | . 43854] .02706| 5 | 97294] 59 
2 | 153475 | 35 | . 46525] ©56185| 35 | .43815 | .02711 | 4 | . 97289] 58 
3 | :53509| $f | ‘46491 | 56224] 3) | .43776| .02715 | 5 | .97285 | 57 
4 | 153544 | 35 |_| 46456 | ‘56264 | 35 |. 43736 | .02720 | 4 |_.97280 | 56 
5 | 9.53578 | 3, |10. 46422 | 9.56303 | 35 |10. 43697 |10. 02724 | 5 | 9.97276 | 55 
6 | .53613| 35 | . 46387] .56342 | 35 | . 43658] .02720| 2 | .97271 | 54 
7 | :53647| 34 | | 46353] . 56381 | 32 | .43619| . 02734 | 4 | .97266| 53 
g | 153682) 35 | | 46318] | 56420| 3) | . 43580] .02738| 5 | .97262| 52 
9 | 53716 | 32 | 46284 | .56459 | 3) | . 43541 | .02743 | 2 | .97257 |_51 
10 | 9.53751 | 3, |10. 46249 | 9.56498 | 35 |10. 43502 |10. 02748 | 4 | 9.97252 | 50 
11 | 153785 | 34 | . 46215 | . 56537). $3 | .43463 | .02752 | 5 | .97248| 40 
12 | .53819| 3% | (4eisi | 56576 | $2 |. 43424 | .02757 |. | .97243 || 48 
13 | 153854 | 32 | \ 46146 | - 56615 | 32 | . 43385 | .02762| 7 | .97238| 47 
14 _| 153888 | 34 | 146112] 56654 | 33 |. 43346 | .02766 | 5 | .97234| 46 
15 | 9.53922 | 5. |10. 46078 | 9.56693 | 39 |10. 43307 |10. 02771 | 5 | 9.97229 | 45 
16 | .53057 | 38 | . 46043 | . 56732 | 32 | .43268| .02776| 3 | .97224) 44 
17 | 539091 | 34 | . 46009] .56771 | 33 | . 43229] . 02780] 5 | .97220] 43 
18 | 154025) 34 | .45975| 56810] 32 | . 43190] .02785 | 2 | .97215 | 42 
19 | 154059 | 34 | 145041 | .56849/ 32 | . 43151 | . 02790] 3 | .97210] 41 
20 | 9.54093 | 3, |10. 45907 | 9.56887 | 3, |10. 43113 |10. 02704 | ; | 9.97206 | 40 
a1 | .54127 | 34 | | 45873] .56026 | 33 | . 43074] . 02799 "97201 | 39 
22 | .54161| 34 | . 45839 | . 56965 | $4 | . 43035 | . 02804 5 | | 97196] 38 
23 | 54195 | 34 | | 45805] .57004| 39 | . 429006 | | 02808 £ | 97192 | 37 
24 | 54220 | 24 |. 45771 | 157042 | 35 | 42968 | 02813 3 97187 | 36 
25 | 9.54263 | 3, |10. 45737 | 9.57081 | 39 |10. 42019 10. 02818 9.97182 | 35 
26 | .54207| 34 | . 45703] .57120| 32 | . 42880] . 02822 4 |) "97178 12.34 
27 | 154331 | 34 | 45669] .57158| 35 | . 42842 | | 02827 5 | '97173 | 33 
2s | .54305 | 27 | . 45635 | 57197 | $2 | . 42803 |: 02832 5 | ‘97168 ] 32 
29 | .54309 | 34 | | 45601 | .57235 | 38 |_| 42765 |. 02837 "97163 | 31° 
30 | 9.54433 | 35 |10. 45567 | 9.57274 | 35 |10. 42726 10. 02841 9.97159 | 30 
31 | 54466 | 33 | . 45534] .57312| 25 | . 42688 | . 02846 5 | “197154 | 29 
32 | 54500 | 37 | .45500| .57351| $3 | . 42649] | 02851 5 | ‘97149 | 28 
33 | .54534| 33 | 45466] .57389| $5 | 42611 | | 02855 4 | (orias It 27 
34 | 54567 | 33 | | 45433 | 57428 | 39 | | 42572 | | 02860 3 "97140 | 26 
35 | 9.54601 10. 45399 | 9. 57466 10. 42534 |10. 02865 9. 971 
36 | . 54635 Be 45365 | . 57504 eS / 42496 | . 02870 | © ates a 
37 | .54608 | 33 | . 45332 | 57543 | 22 | | 42457 | | 02874 4 | 197126 | 23 
88. | 954702 | 35 | 45208; |o°. 87581 | 35 | 40419 Paeog7e | > || nomtan ings 
39. |) 54735 | 33 | 45265 | 57619 | 25 | 1.42381 |) 02884 3 "97116 | 21 
40 | 9.54769 | °. |10. 45231 | 9.57658 10, 42342 |10. 02889 
41 | . 54802} 33 | 45198 | . 57696 + "42304 | _ 02893 | 4 PEs - 
42 | .54836 | 23 | .45164| .57734| 38 | | 42266} :02808| © | ‘97102| 18 
43 |. -5ag69 | 32 | 246181 | <57772 | (28 || es ap228) avoneon |<? |) oroor tian 
44 | 54903 | $3 | 45097 | .57810| 38 | | 42190 | _. 02908 3 /97092 | 16 
45 | 9.54936 10. 45064 | 9.57849 10. 42151 |10. 02913 
46 | . 54969 2 45031 | . 57887 = -42113 | .02917 | 4 "ae. a 
47 | .55003| 3, | .44097| .57925 | 28 |. 42075 | 02922 | 2 | ‘97078| 13 
48 | 55036 | $3 | .44064| .57063 | $8 42037 | . 02927 | © | (97073 | 412 
- . 55069 | 33 |_. 44931 | .58001 | 38 | . 41999 | 02932 | 2 | -97068| 11 
9. 55102 10. 44898 | 9. 58039 10. 41961 |10. 02937 | * 706 
51 |. | 58136 e 44864 | . 58077 eS 41923 | . 02041 | 4 Rs . 
52 | .55169| $3 | .4483t| (58115 | 38 | . 41885} .02946| © | ‘o7054| 8 
53 | .55202| $3 | .44798| .58153| 38 | | 41847] 102951 | > | ‘97049| 7 
54 | _.55235 | 35 | . 44765 | .58191| 38 | 41809 | | 02956 97044 | 6 
55 | 9.55268] 35 |10. 44732 | 9.58229 | 3. 10. 41771 |10.02961 | | | 9.97030| 5 
56 | .55301| 33 | .44699| .58267| 25 |< 41733] .02965 | 4 | .97035| 4 
57 . 55334 | 33 | . 44666] .58304| 32 | .41696| .02970| 5 | ‘ 97030] 3 
58 | .55367 | 33 | . 44683 | . 58342 | 38 | .41658| | 02075 5 | ‘97025 | 2 
59 | 55400 | 33 | 44600 | 58380 | 38 | 41620 | - 02980 5 | ‘97020! 1 
: 55433 10, 44567 | 9. 58418 10. 41582 }10. 02985 | © | 9.97015 | 0 
Diff ; ; 
110°> cos 1/ sec cot ne tan csc A sin «69° 
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: Diff. 158° 
Diff, < 
21° sin be ese tan D cot sec 1 “a y 
v — — , 
ope 9.97015 | 60 
@ | =-s5u | ae Po gtsar | seu | ay fo sus boomas | 5 [eros] 
1 55466 | 35 | . 5 38 | "41507 | | 02995 97005 | 58 
2 55499 caso) posnedde | (88 |b: Toenocn| (© \icearent oe 
3 | .55532 | 35 44436 | | B8869 S 41431 | | 03004 > |_.96996 | 56 
. seer} 2 10. 44403 | 9.58606 | 2. |i10. 41394 |10. 03009 5 | 9 96991 | 55 
BEN peor ED peer ec atena ay \eealeee: loasosas | 7 - 96986 | 54 
5563 3 96: 
7 |. 33603 ae | pasaay (nosmeesi | (oe Teaiocace| rile 
8 55695 | 33 | - 44305} . 58719 | 38 41243 | 03020 | 2 | . 96971 | 51 
9 55728 eaanre: |scowers7_| 839 (sn, - 5 seettT 6 
33 1206 |10. 03034 | | | 9.96966 | : 
5 10. 44239 | 9. 58794 10. 4 4 9 
11 | serosa | 32 | 4907 | & dagsa Sy joeratios; (imaosags: | - 96962 | 49 
11 5578 33 9 41131 | .03043 | 2 | . 
5826 : . 44174 . 58866 38 : ; 96952 47 
13 | 33858 33 | 44142 |: 58907 | 39 “41056 | 03053 | © | loe0a7 | 46 
14 | .55891 | 33 | -44100| < 58044] 37 | (4 5 soia | a 
32 10. 41019 |10. 03058 9.9 
0. 44077 | 9. 58981 5 4 
eee Se ie “ 4ovsi | . 03063 | 3 | . 96937 | 44 
16 | . 5595 32 | - 40944 | . 03068 
55988 44012 | . 59056 | 32 | Be aoe a 
is | 2 36021 33 | . 43979] 59094 | 38 Secor ite ocra'| (Ol eee 
19 56053 | 35 | .43947| 50131 | 37 | 0869 |. 5 a -Seair | a 
ee - |10, 40832 |10. 03083 9. 
43915 | 9. 59168 5 39 
21 | . 561 S276 40757 |. 03093 . 965 
. 56150 . 43850 | . 59243 | 37 | . 4 | | 96903 | 37 
23 | | 56182 = jwos@ests!|-cesozso | 2! a rontal ees’ liege 
24 56215 | 3 243785 [00069817 | BE | |. 0. . 08 5. a aceasal ae 
= 3753 | 9.59354 10. 40646 |10.03107 | > | 9. a4 
36 |. 50279 | 82 | 43721 | 59301 37 | . 40609 | 03112 | > - 96888 | 34 
= Ih 2 ine 40571 | 03117 | 2 | .& 
11 . 43689 . 59429 37 : . 96878 32 
38 36343 So | 1248657 |) 69466 | 2! pone Phere he lime | 
29 | 156375 | 32 | ‘43625 | .59503 | 37 | 40407 | > 9.96868 | ~30 
33 10. 40460 |10. 03132 
3592 | 9. 59540 5 . 
ody poses Tan epee epee ee lacnaodaal lonn08i37' | 2 - 96863 | 29 
31 564 32 40386 | .03142 | 2 | . 
72 43528 | .59614 | 3, : . 96853 | 27 
33 30301 | 32 | ‘43496 | | 59051 Biba ee ( pee ea mee omg 
56536 | 32 | (43464 | (59688 | 37 | | > 996843 | 25 
= oe 9. 59725 10. 40275 |10. 03157) = | 9. 
36 |. sesoo | 31 |" 43401 | saves 37 | 40238 | 03162 | ? cheers Whe 
36 56599 | 35 40201 03167 | 5 | . 
38 | 130003 | 32 | ‘43337 | | 59835 A eer edd ge ed A Ch 
9 |: 56695 | 32 | ‘43305 | ‘50872 | 3% |_| > |9-96818 | 20 
z 32 10. 40091 |10. 03182 sf 
40 | 9.56727, 35 |10. 48273 | 9. 59909 | 37 |10. 40001 |10. 03182 > |. 96813 19 
Oe eee 1) oa. (ORTH bee 37 | ‘40017 | . 03192 | 2 | . 96808 | 1 
790 . 43210 . 59983 36 : 9 . 96803 17 
33 | ‘30822 | 82 | <aairs | soois 87 | ‘39944 | .03202 | © | \96798 | 16 
56854 | 35 | . 43146} . 60056 | 3, |. . 08: 5 lasers ls 
a 32 10. 39907 |10. 03207 
9. 60093 5 id 
46 | 36017 | 32 | 43083 |. 60130 36 | - 39870 | . 08212 | 5 96783 | 13 
46 56917 | 35 ; ; 39834 | . 03217 | 5 ae 
a last |e weet lca oe | sere eae | 3 | ee | 
49 EO | sae “60276 | 2 |10. 39724 10. 03233 | > | 9.96767) 10 
a he ei ee 39687 | . 03238 | 5 | . 96762 | 9 
075 4 a6 1h 243 9675 
32 | /ario7 | 32 | : 42803 | | 60349 aye | Os Re eT | eee | | eeeeete 
58 | 267183 | 3! |. a2862'| .60386 | $7 goers | 03253 | 5 | loera7 | 6 
b4_ || 257169 | 35 |_.42831 |. 60422 | 3° Deore eran e 
55 [9.57201 | 3, |10. 42709 | 9. 60459 | 36 |10. 39541 10. 03258 5 |" Sera7 | 4 
56 | . 57232 . 42768 | . 60495 | 37 | . 39505 |. 03263 5) 96732] 3 
a7 | .57264| 37 | 42736 | . 60532 | 36 , 39432 | .03273 | 2 | .96727| 2 
so | oBhaas | Bh | ert | tne | 82 | Sna0s | tages | 3 | ltae | 
yi eel! 10. 42642 | 9.60641 | 2° |10. 39359 |10. 03283 |_° | 9.5 
60 | 9. 57358 SP ae ; 
. Diff sin < 
t 7 tan csc a 
111°? © i sec cot 1 : 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


tan iff. cot 


Y 


. 42642 . 60641 . 89359 . 03283 
. 42611 . 60677 . 89323 . 03289 
. 42580 . 60714 . 39286 . 03294 
. 42549 . 60750 . 89250 . 03299 
. 42518 . 60786 . 89214 . 03304 


. 42486 | 9. 60823 . 89177 . 03309 
. 42455 . 60859 . 89141 . 03314 
. 42424 . 60895 . 89105 . 03319 
. 42393 . 60931 . 39069 . 03324 
. 42362 . 60967 . 89033 . 03330 


. 42331 . 61004 . 88996 . 03335 
. 42300 . 61040 . 88960 . 03340 
. 42269 . 61076 . 88924 . 03345 
. 42238 molell2 . 38888 . 03350 
. 42207 . 61148 . 88852 . 03355 


. 42176 . 61184 . 88816 . 03360 
. 42145 . 61220 . 88780 . 03366 
. 42115 . 61256 . 88744 . 03371 
. 42084 . 61292 . 88708 . 03376 
. 42053 . 613828 . 88672 . 03381 


. 42022 . 61364 . 38636 . 03386 
. 41992 . 61400 . 88600 . 03392 
. 41961 . 61436 . 38564 . 03397 
. 41930 . 61472 . 88528 . 03402 
. 41899 . 61508 . 88492 . 03407 


. 41869 . 61544 . 38456 . 03412 
. 41838 . 61579 . 88421 . 03418 
. 41808 . 61615 . 88385 . 03423 
41777 . 61651 . 88349 . 03428 
. 41747 . 61687 ; . 38313 . 03433 


. 41716 . 61722 . 38278 . 03438 
. 41686 . 61758 . 88242 . 038444 
. 41655 . 61794 : . 88206 . 03449 | 
. 41625 . 61830 . 88170 . 03454 
. 41594 . 61865 . 88135 . 03459 


. 41564 . 61901 . 38099 . 03465 
. 41533 . 61936 . 38064 . 03470 
. 41503 . 61972 . 88028 . 03475 
. 41473 . 62008 . 37992 . 03480 
. 41443 . 62043 . 87957 . 03486 


. 41412 . 62079 . 87921 . 03491 
. 41382 . 62114 . 37886 . 03496 
. 41352 . 62150 . 87850 . 03502 
. 41322 . 62185 . 37815 . 03507 
. 41291 . 62221 . 37779 . 03512 
. 41261 . 62256 . 37744 . 03517 
. 41231 . 62292 . 37708 . 03523 
. 41201 . 62327 . 37673 . 03528 
. 41171 . 62362 . 37638 . 03533 
. 41141 . 62398 . 87602 . 03539 
. 41111 . 62433 . 37567 . 03544 
. 41081 . 62468 . 37532 . 03549 
. 41051 . 62504 . 37496 . 03555 
. 41021 . 62539 . 37461 . 03560 
. 40991 . 62574 . 37426 . 03565 
. 40961 | 9. 62609 . 37391 . 03571 
. 40931 . 62645 37355 . 03576 
. 40902 . 62680 . 37320 . 03581 
. 40872 . 62715 . 87285 . 038587 
. 40842 . 62750 . 37250 . 03592 
. 40812 | 9. 62785 . 87215 . 03597 


bo 
CHOIRS RoHS | Sh 


9. 96429 
. 96424 
. 96419 
. 96413 
. 96408 
. 96403 


PloPnwhkaanweo 


sec cot ; tan ese 


sin 


mS) CRO OUST DD TVD OF TUM GUSOUD SUG OU OF OU CLOTS MD GUST OUD? GOUOUOUOU GS GCLOVLOUTOUSD GCVOTOTOUGD GVOVOVOvSy Ot GvSowv9srw Gr Sswr9gw1 91g 
~ = 


t 
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NI 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


cot iff. cos «156° 
v 


. 59188 A . 62785 . 87215 t . 96403 
. $9218 é . 62820 . 87180 : . 96397 
. 59247 r , . 62855 . 37145 ; . 96392 
. 59277 ; . 62890 . 87110 f . 96387 
. 59307 : . 62926 . 387074 ‘ . 96381 


. 59336 t . 62961 . 37039 . 96376 
. 59366 ‘ . 62996 . 87004 ‘ . 96370 
. 59396 ‘ . 63031 . 86969 3 . 96365 
. 59425 J . 63066 . 86934 : . 96360 
. 59455 ; . 63101 . 86899 : . 96354 


. 59484 s . 63135 . 86865 } . 96349 
. 59514 é . 63170 . 86830 ; . 96343 
. 59543 g . 638205 . 86795 ; . 96338 
. 99573 : . 63240 . 86760 ; . 96333 
. 59602 d . 63275 . 86725 : . 96327 


. 99632 |10. . 63310 . 36690 ; . 96322 
. 99661 | ane . 63345 . 86655 ; . 96316 
. 59690 f . 63379 . 86621 ‘ . 96311 
. 59720 ( . 638414 . 86586 ; . 96305 
. 59749 | : . 63449 . 86551 : . 96300 


. 59778 t . 63484 : . 86516 ! . 96294 
. 59808 é . 63519 . 36481 i . 96289 
. 09837 : . 63553 . 36447 ‘ . 96284 
. 59866 t . 63588 . 86412 : . 96278 
. 59895 , . 63623 . 86377 F . 96273 


. 99924 ; . 63657 . 86343 ; . 96267 
. 59954 ; . 63692 . 36308 ; . 96262 
. 99983 : . 63726 . 86274 : . 96256 
. 60012 é . 63761 . 86239 f . 96251 
. 60041 3 . 63796 . 86204 : . 96245 


. 60070 ; . 63830 . 36170 : . 96240 
. 60099 : . 63865 . 86135 ¢ . 96234 
. 60128 é . 63899 . 86101 F . 96229 
. 60157 J . 63934 . 86066 ; . 96223 
. 60186 : . 63968 . 86032 F . 96218 


. 60215 i . 64003 . 35997 : . 96212 
. 60244 ; . 64037 . 85963 E . 96207 
. 60273 i . 64072 . 85928 3 . 96201 
. 60302 { . 64106 . 85894 f . 96196 
. 60331 : . 64140 . 85860 ; . 96190 


. 60359 ; . 64175 . 39825 ! . 96185 
. 60388 ; . 64209 . 35791 ; . 96179 
. 60417 i . 64243 . 80757 : 96174 
. 60446 : . 64278 . 85722 ‘ . 96168 
. 60474 i . 64312 . 35688 ‘ . 96162 


. 60503 ; . 64346 . 85654 . 96157 
. 60532 5 . 64381 . 85619 ; : . 96151 
. 60561 : . 64415 . 85585 5 . 96146 
. 60589 , . 64449 . 85551 ; . 96140 
. 60618 : . 64483 . 80517 ; . 96135 


. 60646 | . 64517 . 85483 L . 96129 
. 60675 ; . 64552 . 85448 : . 96123 
. 60704 , . 64586 . 85414 E . 96118 
. 60732 : . 64620 . 85380 3 . 96112 
. 60761 ‘ . 64654 . 85346 ; . 96107 
. 60789 k . 64688 . 85312 ! . 96101 
. 60818 : . 64722 . 85278 : . 96095 
. 60846 : . 64756 . 85244 : . 96090 
. 60875 ; . 64790 . 35210 : . 96084 
. 60903 ; . 64824 . 85176 i . 96079 
. 60931 k . 64858 . 85142 } . 96073 


Plorpnwhkalau%~© 


t 
an 
ia 

° 


cos : cot ; tan : sin 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


. 64858 . 85142 . 03927 
. 64892 . 35108 . 03933 
. 64926 . 35074 . 03938 
. 64960 ; . 35040 . 03944 
. 64994 . 35006 . 03950 


. 65028 . 34972 . 03955 
. 65062 ‘ . 34938 . 03961 
. 65096 . 34904 . 03966 
. 65130 . 34870 . 03972 
. 65164 x . 34836 . 03978 


. 65197 . 34803 . 03983 
. 65231 . 34769 . 03989 
. 65265 . 84735 . 03995 
. 65299 . 34701 . 04000 
. 65333 . 34667 . 04006 


. 65366 . 34634 . 04012 
. 65400 5 . 34600 . 04018 
. 65434 . 34566 . 04023 
. 65467 . 34533 . 04029 
. 65501 . 34499 . 04035 


. 65535 . 34465 . 04040 
. 65568 . 34432 . 04046 
. 65602 . 34398 . 04052 
. 65636 . 34364 . 04058 
. 65669 . 34331 . 04063 


. 65703 . 34297 . 04069 
. 65736 : . 34264 . 04075 
. 65770 . 34230 . 04080 
. 65803 . 84197 . 04086 
. 65837 26 . 84163 . 04092 
. 65870 ‘ . 34130 . 04098 
. 65904 ? . 84096 . 04103 
. 65937 3 . 34063 . 04109 
. 65971 . 34029 . 04115 
. 66004 . 33996 . 04121 


. 66038 . 338962 . 04127 
. 66071 Sy . 338929 . 04132 
. 66104 . 33896 . 04138 
. 66138 . 33862 . 04144 
. 66171 . 33829 . 04150 


. 66204 . 33796 . 04156 
. 66238 . 33762 . 04161 
. 66271 . 83729 . 04167 
. 66304 . 33696 . 04173 
. 66337 ‘ . 33663 . 04179 


. 66371 . 33629 . 04185 
. 66404 . 83596 . 04190 
. 66437 . 83563 . 04196 
. 66470 . 33530 . 04202 
. 66503 ‘ . 83497 . 04208 
9. 66537 . 8338463 110. 04214 
. 66570 . 33430 | . 04220 
. 66603 . 33397 . 04225 
. 66636 . 33364 | . 0423) 
. 66669 : . 33331 . 04237 


. 66702 . 33298 . 04243 
. 66735 ; . 33265 . 04249 
. 66768 . 33232 - 04255 
. 66801 . 33199 . 04261 
. 66834 . 33166 . 04267 
. 66867 . 33133 . 04272 . 95728 


PloHNwhEanme 


cot tan ese : sin 


ft: 
nN 
On 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


v 


csc 


9. 62595 ~ |10. 37405 | 9. 66867 
. 62622 . 37378 . 66900 
. 62649 | . 37351 . 66933 


. 62676 . 37324 . 66966 
. 62703 . 37297 . 66999 


9. 62730 . 37270 . 67032 
. 62757 . 87243 . 67065 
. 62784 . 37216 . 67098 
. 62811 [Peas 7189 . 67131 
. 62838 . 87162 . 67163 


9. 62865 |10. 37135 . 67196 
. 62892 37108 . 67229 
. 62918 . 87082 . 67262 
. 62945 ; | . 37055 . 67295 
. 62972 | . 37028 . 67327 
. 62999 . 87001 . 67360 
. 63026 | . 86974 . 67393 
. 63052 . 86948 . 67426 
. 638079 . 86921 . 67458 
. 63106 | . 36894 . 67491 


. 63133 . 86867 . 67524 
. 63159 4 . 36841 . 67556 
. 63186 . 86814 . 67589 
. 63213 . 86787 . 67622 
. 63239 . 36761 . 67654 


. 63266 . 36734, | 9. 67687 
. 63292 . 36708 . 67719 
. 63319 . 86681 . 67752 
. 63345 . 86655 . 67785 
. 63372 . 86628 . 67817 


. 63398 . 86602 . 67850 
. 63425 . 86575 . 67882 
. 63451 . 86549 . 67915 
. 63478 . 86522 . 67947 
. 63504 . 36496 . 67980 


. 63531 . 36469 . 68012 
. 63557 . 36443 . 68044 
. 63583 . 36417 . 68077 
. 63610 . 36390 . 68109 
. 63636 . 36364 . 68142 


. 63662 . 36338 . 68174 
. 63689 . 86311 . 68206 
. 638715 . 86285 . 68239 
. 63741 . 836259 . 68271 
. 63767 . 86233 . 68303 


. 63794 . 36206 . 68336 
. 63820 . 36180 . 68368 
. 63846 . 86154 . 68400 
. 63872 . 86128 . 68432 
. 63898 ; . 86102 . 68465 


. 63924 . 36076 . 68497 
. 63950 . 36050 . 68529 
. 63976 . 836024 . 68561 
. 64002 . 85998 . 68593 
. 64028 . 85972 . 68626 


. 64054 . 35946 . 68658 
. 64080 . 85920 . 68690 
. 64106 . 35894 . 68722 
. 64132 . 35868 . 68754 
. 64158 . 85842 . 68786 
. 64184 . 35816 . 68818 


i) 
OMIM EA)PRwmorHeo ~ be 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometrie Functions 


v 


cot 


. 64184 . 39816 . 68818 . 31182 . 04634 
. 64210 . 35790 . 68850 . 31150 . 04640 
. 64236 . 35764 . 68882 . 81118 . 04646 
. 64262 . 35738 . 68914 . 31086 . 04652 
. 64288 . 85712 . 68946 . 31054 . 04659 
9. 64313 . 39687 . 68978 . 31022 . 04665 

. 64339 . 35661 . 69010 . 30990 . 04671 
. 64365 . 35635 . 69042 . 30958 . 04677 
. 64391 . 35609 . 69074 . 30926 . 04683 
. 64417 . 85583 . 69106 . 80894 . 04690 


. 64442 . 35558 . 69138 10. 30862 . 04696 
. 64468 ; - 35532 . 69170 . 830830 . 04702 
. 64404 . 35506 . 69202 . 80798 . 04708 
. 64519 . 35481 . 69234 . 30766 . 04714 
. 64545 . 35455 . 69266 . 80734 . 04721 
. 64571 . 85429 . 69298 s . 30702 . 04727 
. 64596 . 35404 . 69329 . 80671 . 04733 
. 64622 . 35378 . 69361 . 30639 . 04739 
. 64647 . 85353 . 69393 . 830607 . 04746 
. 64673 . 85327 . 69425 ; . 80575 . 04752 
. 64698 . 35302 . 69457 . 30543 . 04758 
. 64724 . 85276 . 69488 . 30512 . 04764 
. 64749 . 35251 . 69520 ‘ . 30480 . 04771 
. 64775 . 85225 . 69552 . 30448 . 04777 
. 64800 . 35200 . 69584 . 30416 . 04783 
. 64826 : . 85174 . 69615 . 80385 . 04789 
. 64851 . 35149 . 69647 . 80353 . 04796 
. 64877 . 35123 . 69679 . 30321 . 04802 
. 64902 . 35098 . 69710 . 830290 . 04808 
. 64927 . 85073 . 69742 ‘ . 30258 . 04815 


9. 64953 . 85047 . 69774 . 30226 . 04821 
. 64978 . 35022 . 69805 . 80195 . 04827 
. 65003 . 34997 . 69837 ‘ , 30163 . 04833 
. 65029 . 34971 . 69868 . 30132 . 04840 
. 65054 . 34946 . 69900 __: 80100 . 04846 

9. 65079 . 84921 . 69932 ‘ . 80068 . 04852 
. 65104 A . 34896 . 69963 . 30037 . 04859 
. 65130 . 34870 . 69995 . 30005 . 04865 
. 65155 . 84845 . 70026 . 29974 . 04871 
. 65180 ; . 34820 . 70058 . 29942 . 04878 


- 65205 . 34795 | 9. 70089 | 3. 29911 |10. 04884 
. 65230 . 34770 |. 70121 . 29879 | . 04890 
265255 | 22 |.0234745 |) s70152 . 29848 | . 04897 
, 65281 . 34719 | . 70184 . 29816 | . 04903 
. 65306 . 34694 | . 70215 . 29785 | . 04910 
. 65331 . 34669 | 9. 70247 . 29753 |10. 04916 
. 65356 . 34644 | . 70278 . 29722 | . 04922 
. 65381 . 34619 | . 70309 . 29691 | . 04929 
. 65406 . 34594] . 70341 . 29659 | . 04935 
. 65431 . 34569 | . 70372 . 29628 | . 04941 
. 65456 . 34544 | 9. 70404 . 29596 |10. 04948 
. 65481 bE S4610 We ezO4se, | ee . 29565 | . 04954 
. 65506 . 34494 |. 70466 . 29534 | . 04961 
. 65531 . 34469 |. 70498 . 29502 | . 04967 
. 65556 34444 | | 70529 . 29471 | . 04973 
. 65580 . 34420 | 9. 70560 . 29440 |10. 04980 
. 65605 . 34395 | . 70592 . 29408 | . 04986 
. 65630 . 84370 | . 70623 |: . 29377 | . 04993 
. 65655 > | . 34845 | 70654 . 29346 | . 04999 . 95001 
. 65680 | 5, . 34320 | . 70685 . 29315 | . 05005 . 94995 
. 65705 | |10. 34295 | 9. 70717 . 29283 |10. 05012 . 94988 


a 
OWMDNOMOM PWNWHO ~ SB 
os 


. 95242 
. 95236 
. 95229 
. 95223 
. 95217 
. 95211 
. 95204 
. 95198 
. 95192 
. 95185 


. 95179 
. 95173 
. 95167 
. 95160 
. 95154 


9. 95148 
. 95141 
. 95135 
. 95129 
. 95122 


J. 95116 
. 95110 
. 95103 
. 95097 
. 95090 


. 95084 
. 95078 
. 95071 
. 95065 
. 95059 


9. 95052 
. 95046 
. 95039 
- 95033 
. 95027 
. 95020 
. 95014 
. 95007 


MWANAND NRWAND NAAIND QDNOINS ANADN AANAD QDADAIN DABAIND HDBONDD|Y HDNAAD ANDWAA ANAWGH 


cos sec 


cot 3 tan ese BEY sin 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


O7P4 sin “— csc tan ar cot sec i cos «152° 
v L 
0 | 9.65705 | 94 [1034295 | 9.70717 | 4, |10. 29283 |10. 05012 | _ | 9. 94988 | 60 
1 | . 85729) 95 | .34271| . 70748 | 31 | 20252] . 05018 | § 94982 | 59 
2) .65754 | 95 | . 34246] . 70779 | 31 | : 29221] ‘05025 | 7 94975 | 58 
3] .65779| 95 | . 34221] .70810| 31 | : 29190] ‘05031 | 8 94969 | 57 
4 | _.65804} 57 | . 34196 | . 70841) 3) | ‘201501 | 05038 | 7 94962 | 56 
5 | 9.65828 | 55/10. 34172 | 9.70873 | 3) 10. 29127 |10. 05044 7 | 9.94956 | 55 
6 | .65853 | 52 | .34147| . 70904 | 3! | 29096 |. 05051 ; 94949 | 54 
7 | . 65878) 94 | . 34122] . 70035 | 31 | | 29065] | 05057 | © 94943 | 53 
8 | .65902 | 95 | .34098] . 70966 | 31 | 29034} | 05064 | 7 94936 | 52 
9 | .65927} 52 | .34073 |. 70997 | 3! | ‘29003 | | 05070 ; 94930 | 51 
10 | 9.65952 | 54 |10. 34048 | 9.71028 | 3, |10. 28972 |10. 05077 6 | 9.94923 | 50 
11 | .65976 | 55 | . 34024] . 71059) 31 | . 28041 | ‘05083 | 6 94917 | 49 
12 | .66001 | 54 | 33999] - 71090) 3! | ‘28910 | 05089 z 94911 | 48 
13 | .66025 | 55 | . 33075] .71121| 35 | | 28879} ‘05006 | 7 94904 | 47 
14 | .66050 | 52 | . 33950] 71153 | 32 | | 28847] | 05102 94898 | 46 
15 | 9.66075 | 54 |10. 33925 | 9.71184 | 5, |10. 28816 |10. 05109 6 | 994891 | 45 
16 | .66099 | 55 | . 33001] . 71215 | 31 | . 28785] .05115 | § 94885 | 44 
17 | .66124] 57 | .33876) .71246| 31 | ‘98754! ‘05122 | 7 94878 | 43 
18 | 66148) 55 | .33852] .71277| 31 | ‘98723 105129) 7 | ‘94871 | 42 
19 | _.66173 | 57 |. 33827 | .71308 | 31 | - 28692 | 105135 | & |: 94865 | 41 
20 | 9.66197 | 54 |10. 33803 | 9.71339 | 3,- |10. 28661 |10. 05142 6 | 9.94858 | 40 
21 | . 66221} 55 | .33779| .71370| 3) | . 28630] 05148 | & | 94852] 39 
22 | .66246 | 57 | . 33754] .71401 | 35 | .28599| 105155] 7 | \ 94845] 38 
23 | .66270| 55 | .33730| .71431| 39 | 28569] ‘05161 | & | ‘94839 | 37 
24 | . 66295 | 94 | .33705| -71462| 3) | | 28538] |05168| 7 | 94832 | 36 
25 | 9.66319) 5, |10.33681 | 9 71493 | 3, |10. 28507 110. 05174 | ~ | 9.94826 | 35 
26 | .66343 | 55 | .33657] .71524| 31 | .28476| .05181| 7 | . 94819] 34 
27 | .66368) 94 | .33632] .71555| 3) | | 28445] 05187) & | ‘94813 | 33 
28 | .66392| 57 | .33608] .71586| 31 | | 28414] [05194] 2 | 94806] 32 
29 | .66416 | 55 | .33584| 71617 | 37 | | 28383 | | 05201 | 2 | 94709] 31 
30 | 9.66441 | 5, |10.33559 [9 71648 | 3, |10. 28352 |i0. 05207 | ~ | 9.94793 | 30 
31 | .66465 | 52 | .33535 | .71679| 3) | . 28321] .05214| 7 | 94786 | 29 
32 | 66489} 54 | .33511} .71709| 3° | 28291 | | 05220| $ | 94780] 28 
33 || Wisepis |) 2 . 33487 | 71740] 3; | . 28260 | .05227 | % | . 94773] 27 
Be 1) Sages? |) So Po iaes63 | e771 5, |-228220 | ©. 05233 | © | _.94767_|| 26 
35 | 9. 66562 10. 33438 | 9. 71802 10. 28198 10. 05240 9.94760 | 25 
36 | .66586 | 24 | | 33414] . 71833 a 28167 | . 05247 : 94753 | 24 
37 | .66610| 24 | | 33390 | | 71863 a #28137) (5405253 || || oe7a7 Ih as 
38 | . 66634 | 54 | : 33366] .71894| 3! | {28106} 705260] 7 | 94740] 22 
39 | . 66658 | 2 4 [98842 | o>71925 | 3 | 2: 28075 |. 05266 | © |_-o47a4 |, 21 
40 | 9.66682 | 5, |10.33318] 9.71955 | 3, |10. 28045 |10. 05273 | _ | 9. 94727 | 20 
41 | . 66706 | 5° | . 33204] .71986| 3 | . 28014] .05280| 7 | 94720 | 19 
42 | .66731| 2° | ° 33269] | 72017 27983 | 105286 | & | \94714| 18 
43 | .66755| 24 | | 33045] | 72048 a /27952 | ,05203 | ¢ | . 94707 || 17 
44 | .66779 | 24 | . 33221] | 72078 ay |. 27922 | 05300 | 7 |: 94700 us 
45 | 9.66803 10. 33197 | 9. 72109 10. 27891 {10. 05306 9. 94694 
46 | .66827| 24 | | 33173] . 72140 ) 27860 | . 05313 i 94687 | 14 
47 | .66851 | 24 | ° 33149] | 72170 By |. 27830 | 05320) ¢ | . 94680] 13 
48 | .66875 | 24 | | 33195] | 72201 3, | .27799 | .05326 | 9 | .94674| 12 
49 | | 66899 a3 . 33101 |. 72231 | 30 |. 27769 | 105333 | ¢ |. 94667 : 
5 7 ¥ 10. 27738 |10. 05340 9. 94660 
50 | 9. 66922] 5, |10. 33078 | 9.72262 | 3, |10 27738 |10. 05340 | 5 | 9.94660 | 10 
1 | '66946 33054 |. 72293 Y 
24 30 05353 | £ | . 94647 8 
52 | .66970 | ; sse03d PMiqaa03 | oS) | ei Br677 P— 
53 | .66994| 24 | | 33006] | 72354 3 | 27646 | .05360| 4 | . 94640] 7 
54_|| ©e7018 || 24 |). g2982 |): 723884 oy patiozet6 | 05366 | ey i, 8 oo 6 
05 9, 9462 5 
36 | 67066 | 24 |'° 33934 | © 7oaas | 30 |'° 57355 |“ ossa0 | 7 | e420 | 4 
57 | .67090| 24 | | 32910] .72476| 31 | | 97524] .05386| © | |94614] 3 
58 | .67113| 22 | | 32887 | | 72506 | 29 | |27494| | 05393 f 94607 | 2 
59 | (67137, 24 32863 | . 72537 a . 27463 | .05400 | 4 94600 1 
60 | 9.67161 | 24 |10. 32839 | 9. 72567 10. 27433 |10. 05407 9.94593 | 0 
| 3 ; 
t ; iff. Diff. ° Be 
117°> cos ae sec cot ie tan cse 1 sin <62° 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


Y 


10. 32839 
. 82815 
. 82792 
. 82768 
. 32744 


10. 32720 
. 32697 
. 82673 
. 32650 
. 82626 


10. 32602 
. 82579 
. 82555 
. 82532 
. 832508 


10. 32485 
. 82461 
. 82438 
. 82414 
. 82391 


10. 32367 
. 32344 
. 82320 
. 82297 
. 82274 


10. 32250 
. 82227 
. 82204 
. 32180 
. 32157 


10. 32134 
. 82110 
. 32087 
. 32064 
. 82041 


10. 32018 
. 81994 
. 31971 
. 31948 
. 81925 


10. 31902 
. 31879 
. 31856 
. 31833 
. 31810 


10. 31787 
. 31763 
. 31740 
yoleilea 
. 31695 


10. 31672 
. 31649 
. 31626 
. 31603 
. 31580 


10. 31557 
. 31534 
. dloll 
. 31488 
. 31466 
10. 31443 


i) 
OONSA)RwNMHOo ~ ce 
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sec 
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—s 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


v 


esc 


10. 31443 
. 31420 
. 31397 
. 31375 
. 81352 
10. 31329 
. 31306 
. 31284 
. 31261 
. 31238 


10. 31216 
. 31193 
. 31171 
. 31148 
. 81125 


10. 31103 
. 31080 
. 31058 
. 81035 
. 31013 


10. 30990 
. 80968 
. 80945 
. 80923 
. 80900 


10. 30878 
. 80856 
. 80833 
. 30811 
. 80788 


10. 30766 
. 80744 
. 30721 
. 80699 
. 80677 


10. 30655 
. 80632 
. 80610 
. 80588 
. 30566 


10. 30544 
. 80521 
. 80499 
. 30477 
. 80455 


10. 30433 
. 30411 
. 80389 
. 80367 
. 80345 


10. 30323 
. 30301 
. 80279 
. 80257 
. 80235 


10. 30213 
. 30191 
. 30169 
. 80147 
. 30125 
10. 30103 


Ll ) 
ODNIRHUPWNHO ~ aib4 
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aS, 
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t 

ia 

—) 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


ioe) 
OONMOU PWNS ~ ->= 


10. 30103 


. 80081 
. 80059 
. 80037 
. 80016 


06247 


. 06254 
. 06262 
. 06269 
. 06276 


. 29994 
. 29972 
. 29950 
. 29928 
. 29907 


. 29885 
. 29863 
. 29841 
. 29820 
. 29798 


. 06283 
. 06291 
. 06298 
. 06305 
. 06313 


. 29776 
29755 
. 29733 
29712 
. 29690 


. 06320 
. 06327 
. 06335 
. 06342 
. 06350 


10. 


. 29668 
. 29647 
. 29625 
. 29604 
. 29582 


. 06357 
. 06364 
. 06372 
. 06379 
. 06386 


10. 


. 29561 
. 29539 
. 29518 
. 29496 
. 29475 


. 06394 
. 06401 
. 06409 
. 06416 
. 06423 


10. 


. 29453 
. 29432 
. 29410 
. 29389 
. 29367 


. 06431 
. 06438 
. 06446 
. 06453 


10. 


. 29346 
. 29325 
. 29303 
. 29282 
. 29261 


10. 29239 


. 29218 
. 29197 
. 29176 
. 29154 


10 


. 29133 
. 29112 
. 29091 
. 29069 
. 29048 


10 


. 29027 
. 29006 
. 28985 
. 28964 
. 28942 


10 


10 


. 28921 
. 28900 
. 28879 
. 28858 
. 28837 
. 28816 


sec 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
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Diff. 148° 
: Diff cos © 
31° sin “ ese tan 1’ cot sec 1 L 
v 7 ; 
le 23 110. 06693 9. 93307 | 60 
g |S Fust |  fmine| eee) a po au la gene] « |e smez| 
71226 ABO TTL A SeONT93 hy Coe! tink +f "nogsd Lt 57 
3 | ofa Zt | 528753 | | 77963 Nineties pestle 8 | ‘93976 | 56 
4 | _. 71268 | 9) |_- 28782] .77992 | 93 faeroar aie 9. 93269 | 55 
6 | . 71310 : 28% | iteot goad besuer ie 93 
7 | .71381) 3; | - 28669 7ai06 | 22 | <at808 | _ oorsd Z| ‘93246 | 52 
Be | 1852 | 21 | 28648 “7ei3s.| 22 |. 2 aie68 . 06762 | 3 |_.93238 | 51 
oboe) 20. |, 28627 | _- 78185 | 98 10. 21837 |10. 06770 9. 93230 | 50 
1 . 71414 eee 28 ‘ . 06785 .9 
12 | T1438 3r |. 28565 78220 | 99 | - 21780 |. 06785 8 | 93207 | 47 
Bre resets) ats | eee8544 | )cx8240,| oe 21723 |_. 06800 | 2 |: 93200 | 46 
TR Te Ea 2/10. 21694 {10. 06808 9.93192 | 45 
13 | 971498 | >, |10. 28502 | 0. 78306 | 9. “21666 | oosie | 8 -op1sd | 4d 
. 71519 : 5 29 ; . 06823 .9 
17 | 71339 30 | 28461 HOBO) nae, Meals rT semoesa | | 93169 42 
Sel 258 eoeer a ieee soe aces 21581 | 06839 | 8 | 93161 | 4 
ee ip a =” 70, 21552 |10. 06846 Sol) Ceeeare th ae 
20°] 9.71602) 95 |10. 28308 | 9.78448] 55 21524 |" 06854 | 8 |”. 9316 | 39 
Sot Pie oh Ot) Poe ieeses | FeU78476 | C5 .21495 | . 06862 | 2 | 193138] 38 
22 | .71643 | 5, | . 28357 es 28 | | 21467 | | 06869 g | - 93131 a 
23 . 71664 | 53 . 28336 a 29 "21438 | . 06877 g |_- 93123 | 3 
cE ee ee pare 10. 21410 |i0. 06885 | > | 9. 93115 | 35 
25 | 9.71705 | 9, |10. 28295 | 9.78500} 55 21382 | 06802 | Z |“ 9sios | 34 
26 | .71726 | 5; | . 28274 ae 29 | 121353 | 06900 g | - 93100 ce 
27 | 71747 | 99 | - 28253] . 78647 | 3s “piaas | <beoos | 8 |< baose 32 
28 | .71767 | 9) Sag "P8704 me . 21296 |. 06916 | 3 seas a 
29 . 71788 ; . 06923 9. 930 
a [Pree | a (RI cere ae Va ogee [Pape 
See ere | 21, Wt 8789.| 58) |*wRi2id peecaso39,| 98 °K | peta 2 
32 | 71850) 59 | -:28150 73817. | 28 | (21183 | .06947 7 | 93 
3046 | 26 
33 . 71870 21 . 28130 mets 28 21155 . 06954 8 mae) 
34 | | 71891 28109 |. 29 ay: 9. 93038 | 25 
a (eam a FRYE ee | ea Nee | [haa 
Si. Ricetigee | Sa! 4) 78930 | 28 | ‘21070 | ‘o6078 | 8 | 
5 93014 | 22 
87 | - 71952 | 21 | . 28048 | . 78930 | 55 21041 | /06986 | 8 | 
93007 | 21 
g8 | 71973 | 21 | . 28027 | . 78059) 55 | . 21041 £08008 0 (150 | te 
; 20 
ope sar, 20, PURI28006 “8/70. 20985 |10. 0700! 9. 92999 
9. 79015 10. 8 92991 | 19 
{0 [9 72014 | 99 |10. 27086 | 9.79015 | p95 |10. 20985 .07009 | 3 | . 
92983 | 18 
Bape ah el Veree ae tees aco, 1a e0eb eq Grenz od wel 
92976 | 17 
42 | .72055 | 955 - 27945 28 - 20900 | .07024] 3 | . a 
- 27925 | . 79100 | 9 07032 . 92968 
a4 72098 20 |_. 27004 |. 79128 oie 1007040} ¢ | 9.92960 | 15 
Ce ee rh ee ce ects eee ere 3 ies 
Boe [eztee a 29) Vets 70213 | 42 |..20787 | 107056 | 8 vopone th as 
Gay bi CHaEe op. besa 843 79241 | 28 | ° 20759 | ‘07064 | 8 92929 | 11 
Be reg a oC), (acta ees | OIOREL | deog | {toa 7as  eucaroe4 coe 
72198 . 27802 |. 79 28 9. 92921 | 10 
a [ete 3 wo une foraar| a poze hogy | 2013 | 3 
51 | . 72238] 95) . 277 sn 28 | | 20646 | | 07095 Swilic 7 
BQTTAL Wrer70354 | \58 a "92897 
53 | \7o070| 20 | <>rrat |< 79382 28 | - 50500 | lori S | 192889] 6 
54 | 72200) 30 | ‘27701 | 79410 | 28 | /2 BE ae orl ce 
55 | 9.72320 % Dee ceo ca aes. Oe ee i ee 
. 27660 |. 79 29 | ° - 07134 - 92 
: 1 . 27619 | . 76 28 9044 . 07150 
50 | <reaor | 29 | 37500] fosst 28/10, 20421 |10, 07138 | 8 | 9.92812 | 0 
59 | . 724 a 10. 204 
10. 27579 | 9. 79579 A 
60 | 9.72421 | : Dif,| 4 
nN Diff t Diff tan csc 1’ sin «58 
121°> cos 1’ sec co 1 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


Oo 
© bo 
° 

¥ 


cos «147° 
v 


9. 92842 
. 92834 
. 92826 
. 92818 
. 92810 


OONMOPWNHO ~ 


. 92803 
. 92795 
. 92787 
. 92779 
. 92771 


. 92763 
. 92755 
. 92747 
. 92739 
. 92731 


. 92723 
. 92715 
. 92707 
. 92699 
. 92691 


. 92683 
. 92675 
. 92667 
. 92659 
. 92651 


. 92643 
. 92635 
. 92627 
. 92619 
. 92611 


. 92603 
. 92595 
. 92587 
. 92579 
. 92571 


. 92563 
. 92555 
. 92546 
. 92538 
. 92530 


. 92522 
. 92514 
. 92506 
. 92498 
. 92490 


. 92482 
. 92473 
. 92465 
. 92457 
. 92449 


. 92441 
. 92433 
. 92425 
. 92416 
. 92408 


. 92400 
. 92392 
. 92384 
. 92376 
. 92367 
. 92359 


Plonnwra au. 


sin 


“3 
on 
NI 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


33°> sin seat | * "ese tan ee cot sec a cos «146° 

v ¥ 

0 9. 73611 19 10. 26389 | 9. 81252 27 10. 18748 }10. 07641 8 9. 92359 60 

1 . 73630 90 | : 26370 . 81279 28 . 18721 . 07649 8 92351 59 

2 . 73650 | 16) uc 26350 . 81307 28 . 18693 . 07657 8 92343 58 

3 . 73669 20 . 26331 . 81335 27 . 18665 . 07665 9 92335 57 

+t . 73689 19 26311 81362 28 18638 07674 8 92326 56 

5 9. 73708 19 |10. 26292 | 9. 81390 28 10. 18610 |10. 07682 8 9. 92318 55 

6 . 73727 20 . 26273 . 81418 27 . 18582 . 07690 8 92310 54 

7 . 73747 19 . 26253 . 81445 28 18555 . 07698 9 92302 53 

8 . 73766 | 19 . 26234 . 81473 27 . 18527 . 07707 8 92293 52 

9 . 73785 | 20 . 26215 . 81500 28 . 18500 . 07715 8 92285 51 
10 9. 73805 | 19 10. 26195 | 9. 81528 28 10. 18472 }10. 07723 8 9. 92277 50 
i . 73824 46.) . 7 26176 . 81556 27 18444 . 07731 9 92269 49 
12 . 73843 | 20 . 26157 . 81583 28 18417 . 07740 8 92260 48 
13 . 73863 | 19 . 26137 . 81611 27 18389 . 07748 8 92252 47 
14 . 73882 19 . 26118 . 81638 28 18362 . 07756 9 92244 46 
15 9. 73901 99 (10. 26099 | 9. 81666 27 10. 18334 |10. 07765 8 9. 92235 45 
16 . 73921 | ‘91/12 26079 . 81693 28 . 18307 . 07773 8 92227 44 
17 . 73940 19 . 26060 . 81721 27 . 18279 . 07781 8 92219 43 
18 . 73959 19 | - 26041 . 81748 28 . 18252 . 07789 9 92211 42 
19 . 73978 79) hes 26022 . 81776 27. . 18224 . 07798 8 92202 41 
20 9. 73997 29 «10. 26003 | 9. 81803 28 10. 18197 }10. 07806 8 9. 92194 40 
21 . 74017 19 . 25983 . 81831 27 . 18169 . 07814 9 92186 39 
22 . 74036 19 . 25964 . 81858 28 . 18142 . 07823 8 92177 38 
23 . 74055 19 . 25945 . 81886 27 . 18114 . 07831 8 92169 37 
24 . 74074 | 19 . 25926 . 81913 28 . 18087 . 07839 9 92161 36 
25 9. 74093 99 «(| 10. 25907 | 9. 81941 27 10. 18059 }10. 07848 8 9. 92152 35 
26 . 74113 19 . 25887 . 81968 28 . 18032 . 07856 8 92144 34 
27 . 74132 19 . 25868 . 81996 27 . 18004 . 07864 9 92136 33 
28 . 74151 19 . 25849 . 82023 28 . 17977 . 07873 8 92127 32 
29 . 74170 19 . 25830 . 82051 27 . 17949 . 07881 8 92119 31 
30 9. 74189 jg |10. 25811 | 9. 82078 28 10. 17922 |10. 07889 9 9. 92111 30 
31 . 74208 19 . 25792 . 82106 27 . 17894 . 07898 8 92102 29 
32 . 74227 19 . 29773 . 82133 28 . 17867 . 07906 8 92094 28 
33 . 74246 19 25754 . 82161 27 . 17839 . 07914 9 92086 27 
34 . 74265 19 . 25735 . 82188 27 . 17812 . 07923 8 92077 26 
35 9. 74284 19 10. 25716 | 9. 82215 28 10. 17785 }10. 07931 9 9. 92069 25 
36 . 74303 19 . 25697 . 82243 27 5 irene . 07940 8 92060 24 
37 . 74322 19 25678 82270 28 17730 : 07948 8 92052 23 
38 . 74341 19 . 25659 . 82298 27 . 17702 . 07956 9 92044 22 
39 . 74360 19 . 25640 . 82325 27 . 17675 . 07965 _ 8 92035 21 
40 9. 74379 19 |10. 25621 | 9. 82352 28 10. 17648 }10. 07973 9 9. 92027 20 
41 . 74398 19 25602 . 82380 27 17620 . 07982 8 92018 19 
42 . 74417 19 25583 . 82407 28 17593 . 07990 8 92010 18 
43 . 74436 19 25564 . 82435 27 17565 . 07998 9 92002 IN 
44 . 74455 19 25545 . 82462 27 17538 . 08007 8 91993 16 
45 9. 74474 19 10. 25526 | 9. 82489 28 10. 17511 10. 08015 9 9. 91985 15 
46 . 74493 19 25507 . 82517 27 . 17483 . 08024 8 91976 14 
47 . 74512 19 . 25488 . 82544 27 . 17456 . 08032 9 91968 13 
48 . 74531 18 . 25469 . 82571 28 . 17429 . 08041 8 91959 12 
49 . 74549 19 . 25451 . 82599 27 . 17401 . 08049 9 91951 11 
50 9. 74568 19 10. 25432 | 9. 82626 27 10. 17374 }10. 08058 8 9. 91942 10 
51 . 74587 19 25413 . 82653 28 17347 . 08066 9 91934 9 
52 . 74606 19 25394 . 82681 27 17319 . 08075 8 91925 8 
53 . 74625 19 25375 . 82708 27 . 17292 . 08083 9 91917 7 
54 . 74644 18 . 25356 . 82735 27 . 17265 . 08092 8 91908 6 
55 9. 74662 19 10. 25338 | 9. 82762 28 10 17238 }10. 08100 9 9. 91900 5 
56 . 74681 19 . 25319 . 82790 27 17210 . 08109 | 9 91891 4 
57 . 74700 19 . 25300 . 82817 27 . 17183 . 08117 9 91883 3 
58 . 74719 18 . 25281 . 82844 27 . 17156 . 08126 8 91874 2 
59 . 74737 19 . 25263 . 82871 28 . 17129 . 08134 9 91866 1 
60 9. 74756 10. 25244 | 9. 82899 10. 17101 10. 08143 9. 91857 0 
t : : t 

123°> cos eat sec cot re tan esc a sin <56° 


TABLE 33 aint ius 
Trigonometric Fu ° 
Logarithms of Trig Diff. a -145 
4 
Diffs || sae pies 5 
Diff ese 7 60 
, 9. 9185 
34°> sin e EONLTLON ONOS ES lea fe eh ee 
4 .0 9 | eis. 
: va cee Vee it er a a z 
| SERS | ao Oe "82953 | 2 sce eee li tego (ee 
DS Rieeyes | Ones eae 82080) tees "16992 aaias| 8 |ocorets fs 
| fie) 18 | caries | caaewo | teas [tera | @ | alee | 88 
de 25 : = b 1 “O17 ‘ 
q "74831 19 FRO 9. 83085 | 97 - 16938 "08202 ; 91785 ae 
4 10. 25 83062 | 55 16911 | .0 © | peeks 1 
5 | 9.74850 | 1. , 25132 83089 | 32 - 16883 | . 08211 | 3 91781 | 5 
6 | . 74868 19 pale ee asriy |e 16856 | . 08219 9 |\-9, 91772 | 50 
7 | 74887 19 Red hase Sere ON ao see ees (0S! | haaees bi 
nGAS . 25076 : 5 te » 10 3237 ; 7 4 
0 | itig | 18 5057 | @. 8817. gy | 0.16829 | 10. osois | 8 ord | 47 
oF pers 10. 2 83198 | 57 77 ee 917 46 
10 | 9. 74943 18 250300 g0 05) lle "16748 | . 0825 8 . 91738 
PT tt Siegen: Os. TEN Oe “33252 | 22 . 16720 |. 08262 | 5 9.91729 | 45 
13 | | 74999 18 “24983 | | $3280 “7 0. 16693 08280 \O2. | oatzo re 
» (4999 . 24$ : is : . 082 ; 12 
15 | 9.75036 | 4. "24946 co i Rees . 08297 | 3 91695 | 41 
16? fF = eee 19 : Sa - 83388 27 16585 | | 08305 ?  e=ea66 et 
17 - 75073 | 412 . 249 83415 27 : 10. 08314 | “, 91677 
75091 9 890]. ‘ |10. 16558 38 
18 . 7509 1 24 3 - 08323 | g 91669 7 
75110 8 72 | 9. 8344 28 . 16530 1 ts 37 
| eee 70 | 28 i76| .ossio | 2 | 291600] 37 
Se eee ao) eee ae a Aiea eensets 9 | “gi651 | 36 
21 . T5147 18 . 24835 QB 83524 97 : nae . 08349 8 : 91643 35 
228 |e ie tc ae Savoe West 27 10, 16422 |10. eee (cam ieee i os 
23 Tt . 247 : = 2 . . 0836 9 91625 
75202 9 79 | 9. 83578 | ov 16395 . 7 | 39 
24 _ 7520 1 10. 24779 c - 08375 | g 91617 i 
28 | SER ial ee see 27 te ee eee 9 | -Gi603 | 31 
oe ered Metal) esc 85650) [oe “16314 | 108392 2 }9.91599 | 30 
27 ee 8 Bice leaeac se 27 10. 16287 ee oeany: Sl eat 2 
28 as 1 . 247 : 3713 97 » 260 . 0840¢ 9 i 91582 S 
29 |. 75294) 49 0. 24687 | 9. 837 pa. ele -08418 | 9 | . 1573 | 27 
od (Rs re a ee et - PERS pare 8 | -Sis68 | 26 
3] . 75331 19 . 24650 |. 83795 oF ; Pane - 08435 | 9 91556 25 
ele +5308 i: Sats - 83822 27 10, a 10. 08444 | 9 | 9. 91547 Bs 
33 | | 7: 246 : a 08453 | 9 91538 
75386 9. 83849 | oy 16124 |. 5 9 
34]. 75386 | 35 reece eal Morel voi leccnsern’ (2B | shopecce eee 
ay lt pea) G22 ee lee 5. |. 16097 See eae \ Sey eee 
36 | 75433 LS pases 50 ca Be Ree eee a | Sace 20 
37) he ino x aa " 83957 27 7 at 10. 08488 | ¢ | 9. toe 19 
oer eee 24522 | oi 0) peepe: RB Serene eae 
7 3984 | 97 15989 |. 9 | 914s 
39 |. 7547 18 10. 24504 | 9.8 ; - 08505 | 9 86] 17 
40 | 9.75496 | jg 1 Meee Reecaine oe Ree ay) oir? | 16 
4] Tie | to 24467 Ne 84065 | 50 Tee EE 91469 | 15 
ae ee is | 24431 | | 84092 eI ea peepee eS: | eee pecan ee 
‘ . 755! 24 : : Sy ano © 08540 : 13 
4a_| < 7e569 18 0. 24413 Soa We SEER by tina 9 914i | 1D 
45 | 9.75587 | 1 24395 po a SPacun mace: 2 | oiaga | aa 
a7 | eyiseee | HOl Weeere ee Popa ro ram epee | aaa S bo, 91495 | 10 
br [eee | ats) Hae Scopes q eae! leeean ay 75 pee 9 
a 75642 | 48 . 24340 |. oe) aU a 15746 110. 08584 9 91407 8 
49 | _. 75660 | jg 10. 24922 | 9. 84254 2 Bay Cine cea O | ee ee 
50 | 9.75678) 3 tered lene ae 7). | aera gene. o | 1913890] 6 
5] £75 18 1242 "94934 ” : 08611 | g |_- 1 5 
52° |) exventan| ¥e 24267 | . 843: Si | ta6800) o5. 9. 9138 4 
53 eee | ae: eee | 27 Nee aa i eal ee 
54 . 1575 18 10. 24231 | 9. 27 DOS: 08637 . 2 
f 7Ea se 84415 | 57 15558 |. 08 9 | - 91854 
55 | 9.75769 | 13 . 24213 |. 84 a 8646 I 
56) | cu7e787!| oe eee oy Wheto "08035 9 Sse nt 
bu: (eteeeee.| aig) ae tee gaan (27. [Cate VOLontee: 9. § 
58 | . 75823 | 58 Saini |oceaen Io eee ae ; 
59 (5841 | 9 10. 24141 | 9. 84523 Bl) sits 
60_| 9. 75859 eee oe pee pate 
= Dif. || see ent a 
2 cain ee 


t 
On 
On 

° 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


av 
35°> sin era esc tan ig cos «144° 
¥ L 
O | 9. 75859 1g |10. 24141 | 9. 84523 g | 9. 91336 60 
1 . T5877 18 . 24123 . 84550 9 91328 59 
2 . 75895 | 18 . 24105 . 84576 9 91319 58 
3 . 75913 18 . 24087 . 84603 9 91310 57 
4 . 75931 18 . 24069 . 84630 g |__- 91301 56 
5) 9. 75949 | 1g (10. 24051 | 9. 84657 9 9. 91292 55 
6 . 75967 18 . 24033 . 84684 9 91283 54 
a . 75985 ets . 24015 . 84711 8 91274 53 
8 . 76003 | 18 . 23997 | . 84738 9 91266 52 
9 . 76021 18 . 23979 . 84764 9 91257 ol 
10 | 9. 76039 | 1g (10. 23961 | 9. 84791 g | 9 91248 50 
ll . 76057 is | . 23943 . 84818 9 91239 49 
12 . 76075 18 . 23925 . 84845 9 91230 48 
13 . 76093 | 1g | - 238907 . 84872 9 91221 47 
14 . T6111 18 | . 23889 . 84899 9 91212 46 
15 9. 76129 17 |10. 238871 | 9. 84925 9 9. 91203 45 
16 . 76146 18 . 23854 . 84952 9 91194 44 
17 . 76164 18 . 23836 . 84979 9 91185 43 
18 . 76182 | 18 . 23818 - 85006 9 91176 42 
19 . 76200 | 18 . 23800 . 85033 9 91167 41 
20 | 9. 76218 1g |10. 23782 | 9. 85059 g | 9. 91158 40 
21 . 76236 17 | . 23764 . 85086 8 91149 39 
22 . 76253 18 . 23747 . 85113 9 91141 38 
23 . 76271 18 . 23729 . 85140 9 91132 37 
24 . 76289 18 . 23711 . 85166 9 91123 36 
25 9. 76307 17 | 10. 28693 | 9. 85193 9 9. 91114 35 
26 . 76324 18 . 23676 | . 85220 9 91105 34 
27 . 76342 18 . 23658 | . 85247 9 91096 33 
28 . 76360 18 . 23640 | . 85273 9 91087 32 
29 . 76378 17 . 23622 . 85300 9 91078 | 31 
30 | 9. 76395 18 10. 23605 | 9. 85327 g | 9. 91069 Et 
31 . 76413 18 . 23587 . 85354 9 91060 ae 
32 . 76431 17 . 23569 . 85380 9 91051 
33 . 76448 18 . 23552 . 85407 9 91042 27 
34 . 76466 18 . 23534 . 85434 10 91033 26 
35 | 9. 76484 17 |10. 23516 | 9. 85460 g | 9. 91023 a 
36 . 76501 18 . 23499 . 85487 9 91014 Bs 
37 . 76519 18 . 23481 . 85514 9 91005 oo 
38 . 76537 17 . 23463 . 85540 9 90996 a 
39 . 76554 18 . 23446 . 85567 9 90987 
40 | 9. 76572 1g |10. 23428 | 9. 85594 g | 9- 90978 
41 . 76590 17 . 23410 . 85620 9 90969 i 
42 . 76607 18 . 23393 . 85647 9 Paced i 
43 . 76625 17 . 23375 . 85674 9 ae is 
44 | . 76642 | 52 | . 23358] . 85700 9 |_-90 
45 | 9. 76660 17 |10. 23340 | 9. 85727 g| 9 eae a 
46 . 76677 18 . 23323 . 85754 9 oe e 
47 . 76695 17 . 23305 . 85780 9 oOnUe 2 
48 | .76712| 5 . 23288 |. 85807 ioe eee 
49 . 76730 ie . 23270 . 85834 9 9089 
50 | 9. 76747 1g |10. 23253 | 9. 85860 9 | 9 eet ” 
51 . 76765 17 . 23235 . 85887 9 9 369 3 
52 . 76782 18 . 23218 | . 85913 9 eae 7 
53 . 76800 17 . 23200 . 85940 9 90881 6 
54 | .76817| 5, | . 23183 | .85967_ 9 Btete 
55 |. 9. 76835 17 |10. 23165 | 9. 85993 10 | 2 ieee 4 
56 . 76852 18 . 23148 . 86020 9 ppeos 3 
57 . 76870 . 231380 | . 86046 9 pi 5 
BSe | (0RGRB7 OL 1e%023113: 1. 86073 9| -908i4 | 2 
59 | . 76904} 1% | | 23096 | | 86100 ae 
60 | 9. 76922 10. 23078 | 9. 86126 __* | 9. 907! ‘ 
; Diff 4 
125°> cos ri sec cot 1 sin «54 
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TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 

36°> sin ioe ese tan aE cot sec ee cos -143° 
L v 
0 | 9. 76922 17 10. 23078 . 86126 97 10. 13874 |10. 09204 9 9. 90796 60 
1 . 76939 ie . 23061 . 86153 26 . 13847 . 09213 | 46 . 90787 59 
2 . 76957 17 . 23043 . 86179 97 . 13821 . 09223 9 . 90777 58 
3 . 76974 17 . 23026 . 86206 26 . 13794 . 09232 9 . 90768 ot 
4 . 76991 18 . 23009 . 86232 97 . 13768 . 09241 9 . 90759 56 
5 | 9. 77009 17 10. 22991 . 86259 26 10. 138741 |10. 09250 9 9. 90750 55 
6 . 77026 17 . 22974 . 86285 97 . 138715 . 09259 | 16 . 90741 54 
7 . 77048 18 22957 . 86312 26 . 13688 . 09269 9 90731 53 
8 . 77061 17 . 22939 . 86338 97 . 13662 . 09278 9 90722 52 
9 . 77078 17 . 22922 . 86365 7 . 13635 . 09287 9 . 90713 51 
10 | 9. 77095 17 10. 22905 . 86392 26 10. 18608 |10. 09296 | 49 9. 90704 50 
11 Be (pielal2 18 . 22888 . 86418 27 . 13582 . 09306 9 . 90694 49 
12 . 77130 17 . 22870 . 86445 26 . 13555 . 09315 9 . 90685 48 
13 . 77147 17 . 22853 . 86471 97 . 138529 . 09324 9 . 90676 47 
14 . 77164 17 . 22836 . 86498 26 . 18502 . 09333 | 46 . 90667 46 
15 | 9.77181 18 10. 22819 . 86524 97 10. 13476 |10. 09343 9 9. 90657 45 
16 . 77199 17 . 22801 . 86551 26 . 13449 . 09352 9 90648 44 
MG . 77216 17 . 22784 . 86577 26 . 138423 . 09361 9 . 90639 43 
18 . 77233 17 . 22767 . 86603 7 . 138397 . 09370 | 46 . 90630 42 
19 . 77250 18 . 22750 . 86630 26 . 133870 . 09380 9 . 90620 41 
20 | 9. 77268 17 10. 22732 . 86656 97 10. 18344 }10. 09389 9 9. 90611 40 
21 . 77285 17 . 22715 . 86683 26 . 13317 . 09398 | 46 . 90602 39 
22 . 77302 7 . 22698 . 86709 97 . 13291 . 09408 9 . 90592 38 
23 . 77319 17 . 22681 . 86736 6 . 13264 . 09417 9 . 90583 37 
24 . 77336 17 . 22664 . 86762 27 . 18238 . 09426 9 . 90574 36 
25 | 9. 77353 17 10. 22647 . 86789 26 10. 13211 }10. 09435 10 9. 90565 35 
26 . 77370 17 . 22630 . 86815 97 . 138185 . 09445 9 . 90555 34 
27 . 77387 18 . 22613 . 86842 26 . 13158 . 09454 9 . 90546 33 
28 . 77405 17 . 22595 . 86868 26 . 13132 . 09463 | 46 . 90537 32 
29 . 77422 17 . 22578 . 86894 97 . 13106 . 09473 9 . 90527 31 
30 | 9. 77439 17 10. 22561 . 86921 26 10. 13079 |10. 09482 9 9. 90518 30 
31 . 77456 17 . 22544 . 86947 27 . 13053 . 09491 | 46 . 90509 29 
32 . 77473 17 . 22527 . 86974 26 . 13026 . 09501 9 . 90499 28 
33 . 77490 17 . 22510 . 87000 97 . 13000 . 09510 10 . 90490 27 
34 OO 17 . 22493 . 87027 26 . 12973 . 09520 9 . 90480 26 
35 | 9. 77524 17 10. 22476 . 87053 26 10. 12947 }10. 09529 9 9. 90471 25 
36 . 77541 17 . 22459 . 87079 27 . 12921 . 09538 | 49 . 90462 24 
37 . 77558 17 . 22442 . 87106 26 . 12894 . 09548 9 . 90452 23 
38 571575 17 . 22425 . 87132 26 . 12868 . 09557 9 . 90443 22 
39 . 77592 17 . 22408 . 87158 27 . 12842 . 09566 10 . 90434 21 
40 | 9.77609 17 10. 22391 . 87185 26 10. 12815 }10. 09576 9 9. 90424 20 
41 . 77626 17 . 22374 . 87211 27 . 12789 . 09585 10 . 90415 19 
42 . 77643 17 . 22357 . 87238 26 . 12762 . 09595 9 . 90405 18 
43 . 77660 17 . 22340 . 87264 26 . 12736 . 09604 10 . 90396 17 
44 Ota 17 . 22323 . 87290 o7 L270 . 09614 9 . 90386 16 
45 | 9. 77694 17 10. 22306 . 87317 96 |10. 12683 10. 09623 9 9. 90377 15 
46 5 CG 17 . 22289 . 87343 26 . 12657 . 09632 10 . 90368 14 
47 11028 16 . 22272 . 87369 27 . 12631 . 09642 9 . 90358 13 
48 T7744 17 . 22256 . 87396 26 . 12604 . 09651 10 . 90349 12 
49 adnoll 17 . 22239 . 87422 26 . 12578 . 09661 9 . 90339 11 
50 | 9. 77778 17 10. 22222 | 9. 87448 97 |10. 12552 |10. 09670 10 9. 90330 10 
51 . 77795 17 . 22205 . 87475 26 12525 . 09680 9 . 90320 9 
52 . 77812 17 . 22188 . 87501 26 . 12499 . 09689 10 . 90311 8 
oe . 77829 17 . 22171 . 87527 27 . 12473 . 09699 9 . 90301 7 
_ 77846 16 . 22154 . 87554 26 . 12446 . 09708 10 . 90292 6 
a eee 17 |10. 22138 | 9. 87580 26 10. 12420 }10. 09718 9 9. 90282 5 
2 . 77879 17 222121 . 87606 27 . 12394 . 09727 10 . 90273 4 
a oe 17 . 22104 . 87633 26 . 12367 . 09737 9 . 90263 3 
a : ha 17 . 22087 . 87659 26 . 12341 . 09746 10 . 90254 2 
s eee 16 . 22070 . 87685 26 . 12315 . 09756 9 . 90244 1 
. 77946 10. 22054 | 9. 87711 10. 12289 }10. 09765 “ | 9. 90235 0 

t : ' 

126°> cos nie sec cot ce tan esc Die sin * 


i 
Nn 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
ee 
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37°> sin ne esc tan iE cot sec 1’ cos «142° 

v L 
0 9. 77946 17 10. 22054 | 9. 87711 9g7 |10. 12289 }10. 09765 10 9. 90235 60 

it . 77963 17 . 22037 . 87738 26 2262 . 09775 9 . 90225 59 
2 . 77980 17 . 22020 . 87764 26 . 12236 . 09784 10 . 90216 58 
3 . 77997 16 . 22003 . 87790 27 A220 . 09794 9 . 90206 57 
4 . 78013 17 CBLOSy . 87817 26 . 12183 . 09803 10 . 90197 56 
5 9. 78030 17 10. 21970 | 9. 87843 26 10. 12157 }10. 09813 9 9, 90187 55 
6 . T8047 16 . 21953 . 87869 ay, SPAR . 09822 10 . 90178 54 
“4 78063 17 . 21937 . 87895 o7 . 12105 . 09832 9 . 90168 53 
8 78080 17 . 21920 . 87922 26 . 12078 . 09841 10 . 90159 52 
9 78097 i6 . 21903 . 87948 26 . 12052 . 09851 10 . 90149 rill 
10 9. 78113 17 10. 21887 | 9. 87974 26 10. 12026 }10. 09861 9 9. 90139 50 
ll 78130 17 . 21870 . 88000 27 . 12000 . 09870 10 . 90130 49 
12 78147 16 . 21853 . 88027 26 . 11973 . 09880 9 . 90120 48 
13 78163 17 . 21837 . 88053 26 . 11947 . 09889 10 . 90111 47 
14 78180 17 . 21820 . 88079 26 . 11921 . 09899 10 . 90101 46 
15 9. 78197 16 10. 21803 | 9. 88105 26 10. 11895 10. 09909 9 9, 90091 45 
16 78213 17 TAN ASH . 88131 97 . 11869 . 09918 10 . 90082 44 
ay 78230 16 O2L770 . 88158 26 . 11842 . 09928 9 . 90072 43 
18 78246 17 Ba Wey: . 88184 26 . 11816 . 09937 10 . 90063 42 
19 78263 17 Walvsye . 88210 26 . 11790 . 09947 10 . 90053 41 
20 9. 78280 16 10. 21720 | 9. 88236 26. 10. 11764 10. 09957 9 9. 90043 40 
21 78296 17 . 21704 . 88262 27 . 11738 . 09966 10 . 90034 39 
22 78313 16 . 21687 . 88289 26 Malalecaal: . 09976 10 . 90024 38 
23 78329 17 . 21671 . 88315 26 . 11685 . 09986 9 . 90014 37 
24 78346 16 . 21654 . 88341 26 . 11659 . 09995 10 . 90005 36 
2h 9. 78362 17 10. 21638 | 9. 88367 26 10. 11633 10. 10005 10 9. 89995 35 
26 78379 16 . 21621 . 88393 27 . 11607 . 10015 9 . 89985 34 
27 78395 17 . 21605 . 88420 26 . 11580 . 10024 10 . 89976 33 
28 78412 16 . 21588 . 88446 26 a nay ayt . 10034 10 . 89966 oo 
29 78428 17 P21572 . 88472 26 ~ 11528 . 10044 9 . 89956 31 
30 9. 78445 16 10. 21555 | 9. 88498 26 10. 11502 10. 10053 10 9. 89947 30 
31 78461 17 . 21539 . 88524 26 . 11476 . 10063 10 . 89937 29 
Sv 78478 16 1 21522 . 88550 27 . 11450 . 10073 9 . 89927 28 
33 78494 16 . 21506 . 88577 26 A238 . 10082 10 . 89918 27 
34 78510 17 . 21490 . 88603 26 . 11397 . 10092 10 . 89908 26 
35 9. 78527 16 10. 21473 | 9. 88629 26 10. 11371 10. 10102 10 9. 89898 25 
36 78543 17 . 21457 . 88655 26 . 11345 OLY “9 . 89888 24 
347i 78560 16 . 21440 . 88681 26 . 11319 10121 10 . 89879 23 
38 . 78576 16 . 21424 . 88707 26 . 11293 . 10131 10 . 89869 22 
39 . 78592 17 . 21408 . 88733 26 m2 67 . 10141 10 . 89859 21 
40 9. 78609 16 10. 21391 | 9. 88759 27 10. 11241 10. 10151 9 9. 89849 20 
41 . 78625 17 V2ASTO . 88786 26 SAV! . 10160 10 . 89840 19 
42 . 78642 16 . 21358 . 88812 26 . 11188 . 10170 10 . 89830 18 
43 . 78658 16 Vales . 88838 26 SL LEG2 . 10180 10 . 89820 17 
44 . 78674 17 . 21326 . 88864 26 . 11136 . 10190 9 . 89810 16 
45 9. 78691 16 10. 21309 | 9. 88890 26 10. 11110 |10. 10199 10 9. 89801 15 
46 . 78707 16 . 21293 . 88916 26 . 11084 . 10209 10 . 89791 14 
47 118120 16 L OROWLTE . 88942 26 . 11058 . 10219 10 . 89781 13 
48 . 78739 17 . 21261 . 88968 26 lL LOs2 . 10229 10 . 89771 12 
49 . 78756 if . 21244 . 88994 26 . 11006 . 10239 9 . 89761 11 
50 9. 78772 16 10. 21228 | 9. 89020 26 10. 10980 10. 10248 10 9. 89752 10 
51 . 78788 17 4 GAP . 89046 27 . 10954 . 10258 10 . 89742 9 
D2 . 78805 16 . 21195 . 89073 26 . 10927 . 10268 10 . 89732 8 
53 18821 16 SOAS) . 89099 26 . 10901 . 10278 10 . 89722 a 
54 . 78837 16 PGS . 89125 26 . 10875 . 10288 10 . 89712 6 
55 9. 78853 16 10. 21147 | 9. 89151 26 10. 10849 10. 10298 9 9. 89702 5 
56 . 78869 17 eis . 89177 6 . 10823 . 10307 10 . 896938 4 
57 . 78886 16 . 21114 . 892038 26 . 10797 . 10317 10 . 89683 3 
58 . 78902 16 . 21098 . 89229 26 Oral . M7 10 . 89673 2 
59 . 78918 16 . 21082 . 89255 26 . 10745 . 10337 10 . 89663 1 
60 9. 78934 10. 21066 |} 9. 89281 10. 10719 ]10. 10347 | 9. 89653 0 
% : f : F t 

127°> cos a sec cot oe tan csc ah sin «52° 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


ie Diff. ° 
38°> sin ey csc tan oe cot sec 1’ cos «141 
¥ , 
9653 | 60 

0 | 9. 78934 10. 21066 | 9. 89281 10. 10719 |10. 10347 | 9 | 9.8 
1 | . 78950) j& | .21050 | . 89307 a 10693 | . 10357 | i5 - 89643 59 
2 | ci7sg67 | 17 |. 121088 fe:'89333 |38 0.10667 }<14 10367 |Fi9 | OR89 33 58 
3 | . 78083] jg | -21017| . 80359) 55 | . 10641 | . 10376 | 19 | - 89624 7 
4_| 278999 | 38 |v21001 |sisgaags | oo |iaadOGls |e 700386 | 5 a . 
5 | 9.79015 10. 20985 | 9. 89411 10. 10589 |10. 10396 | 54 | 9. 
6 | .79031 i 20969 |. 89437 i 10563 | . 10406 | 1) | . 89594] 54 
7 | .79047| 36 | 20053 | ‘80463 | 26 | (10537 ] .10416 | {4 | . 89584] 53 
g | .79063| 16 | 20937]. 89480 | 2° | (10511 | . 10426 | 55 | 89574 | 52 
9 | 279079 | 58 (20927 |i 80515 | 38 sie. 10485 | «10486 25 a a 
10 | 9. 79095 10. 20905 | 9. 89541 10. 10459 |10. 10446 | 5, | 9. 8955 
ia | 79001 i 20889 | . 89567 a - 10433 | . 10456 | i | .89544| 49 
12 | 479128 | 40 [94208721 289598 | 38 Jocwn0407 | 10466 | 45 | “2sa5a4 | a8 
13 | .79144| 38 | .20856| . 89619 | 26 | | 10381 | .10476 | }9 | . 89524} 47 
14 | 79160] j6 | .20840| . 89645 | 26 | | 10355 | . 10486 | 1p |_.89514 | 46 
15 | 9.79176 10. 20824 | 9. 89671 10. 10329 |10. 10496 9, 89504 | 45 
16 | .79192 | j6 | . 20808] . 89697 mn "10303 | . 10505 r. /g9495 | 44 
U7 | cmg208 | U18 lo h20792 |ia,80723 |820 joxndon77 |rral0515 | 7p | es0285 ) aaa 
18 | cn79224 | “78 cmn20776 119189740 12: Hei at0251 Jor aO525 |kr) | PRSO476 I) ome 
19 | 79240 | 18 |. 20760} 189775 | 32 | .10225 | . 10535 | 1p | ...39465 | 41 
20 | 9.79256 | j, |10. 20744 | 9.89801 | 5, |10. 10199 |10. 10545 | ,, | 9. 89455 | 40 
21 | ie79a72 | > <\se 90728 1 <4 80827 nee! ilameiO173 I catosns |e1) | gmeoess tenes 
22 | s7oass | 13 |\c20712 f: 80858 |. °22 ile eat |zastoses |) eseoas | ge 
23 | .79304| jp | .20696| .89879| 2° | 10121] | 10575 | 19 | .89425| 37 
24 | 179319 | 32 | .20681 | .89905| 26 | | 10095} . 10585 | 10 | 89415 | 36 
25 | 9.79335 > 170, 20665 | 9. 89931 10. 10069 |10. 10595 9. 89405 | 35 
16 26 10 
26 | .79351| ig | .20649] .80057| 5° | .10043| .10605 | 1) | . 80305} 34 
27 | .70367| 78 | . 20638] ‘0983 | 38 | ‘10017| ‘10615 | 19 | ‘89385 | 33 
28 | .79383| 38 | . 20617] .90009| 2% | . 09901 | ‘10625 | }9| .80375| 32 
29 | . 79399 | 16 |_.20601| 90035 | 38 | .09965| | 10636 | 1) | .89364| 31 
30 | 9.79415 | jy, |70. 20585 | 9.90061 | 5, |10. 09939 |10. 10646 | ,, | 9.89354 | 30 
31 | .79431| 18 | .20569| :90086| 33 | . 09914] . 10656 | 10 | | 9344 | 29 
32 | .79447 | 1g | . 20553] .90112| 33 | .008gs| . 10666 | 1? | | 80334| 28 
33 | 79463 | j2 | .20537| .90138| 58 | .00862| 10676 | 10 | | so3e4| 27 
34 | .79478 | 18 | .20522| ‘90164| 38 |. 09836 | : 10686 | 10| ‘89314 | 26 
35 | 9.79494 | 16 |10. 20506 | 9.90190 | 56 |10. 09810 |10. 10696 | ,, | 9. 80304 | 25 
36 | . 79510) jg | .20490| .90216| 3% | . 09784] 110706 | 19 |  so294] 24 
37 | .79526| jg | .20474| . 90242] 38 | .00758| -10716 | 19 | | so2sa| 23 
38 | .79542| 73 | .20458| 90268) 35 | . 09732] :10726| 1° | “g9974| 22 
39 | .79558 | J, | 20442] . 90204] 53 | .00706| ‘10736 | 19 | | so264| 21 
40 | 9.79573 | 4 |10. 20427 | 9.90320 | 5 |10. 09680 |10. 10746 | ,, | 9.89254 | 20 
41 | .79589| 1g | .20411| .90346) 3° | ‘00654] ‘10756 | 19| 0244 19 
42 | .79605 | ig | .20305| .90371| $2 | .09629| 10767 | 11) \so2a3| 18 
43 | . 79621) 32 | . 20879] .90897 | 53 | . 00603 | \10777| 19) <so223| 17 
44 | . 796386) 1g |. 20364] .90423 | 33 | (00577 | . 10787 | 19| | so213| 16 
45 | 9.79652 | 1, |10. 20348] 9.90449 | 5. |10. 09551 |10. 10797 | ,, | 9.80203 | 15 
46 | .79668| ig | . 20382] .90475| 53 | . 009525 | . 10807 | 19 |“ so193 | 14 
47 | .79684| 72 | . 20316 | .90501| $3 | .00499| .10817| 1°) ‘so1s3| 13 
48 | .79609 | 33 | .20301| .90527] 53 | : 00473] :10827|1°| ‘s0173| 12 
49 |. 79715 | yg | .20285| . 90553) 52 | .00447| ‘10838 | 11) “soi62| 11 
50 |9.79731 | 15 |10. 20269 |°9. 90578 | 54 |10. 00422 |i0. 10848 | |, | 9. 89152 | 10 
51 | .79746 | ig | . 20254] . 90604] 33 | 09396] . 10858 | 19 |“ g9142] 9 
52 | .79762) ig | . 20238] .90630| 53 | .09370| ‘10868 | 19) ‘g9i32| 8 
53 | .79778| 12 | . 20222] .90656| 38 | 00344] :10878|/ 10) ‘goi92| 7 
54 | . 79793 | 3g | .20207| . 90682] $3 | .09318| .10888|19| (goi12| 6 
55 | 9.79809 | 1 |10. 20191 | 9.90708 | 5, |10. 09292 |10. 10899 | |, | 9.80101 | 5 
56 | 79825] i; | .20175] .90734| 5 | 09266] .10909| 19) “‘goo91| 4 
57 | . 79840] 7g | .20160| .90759| $2 | .09241| ‘10919 | 19] ‘go0si| 3 
58 | .79856| ig | .20144| .90785 | 5° | ‘09215 | :10929 | 19] < s9071 2 
¢ 7C | > 
59 | 79872] 15 | 20128] . 90811 | 38 | 09189] . 10940 | 1) . 89060] 1 
60 | 9. 79887. |10. 20113 | 9. 90837 10. 09163 |10. 10950 9.39050 | 0 
128°> cos ta sec cot me tan ese oa sin 


“ 
>) | 
— 
° 
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TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 
39°. sin oe esc tan ae cot sec sc cos -140° 

v v 
0 | 9.79887 | 1g |10. 20113 | 9. 90887 | 46 |10. 09163 |10. 10950 19 | 9: 89050 | 60 
1 | .79903 | 16 20097 |. 90863 | 53 | .09137 | . 10960 | 1° |“ s9040 | 59 
a) aczogis | (3 20082 | . 90889 | 52 | .o9111} ‘10970 | 1° | ‘9030 | 58 
3 | .79934| 16 20066 | .90914 | 53 | . 09086 | : 10980 | 19 | ‘ s9020| 57 
4 | .79950 | 18 20050 | _. 90940 | 5g | . 09060 | | 10991 | 14 | ‘89009 | 56 
5 | 9.79965 1, |10. 20085 [9.90966 | 54 10. 09034 |10. 11001 19 | 9 88999 | 55 
6 | .79981 | 18 20019 | . 90992 | 53 | .o9008] - 11011 | 19 | “ gsoso} 54 
7 | .79996 | 1? 20004 | .91018 | 52 | . 08082} ‘11022 | 11 | ‘sgo78| 53 
8 | .soo12| 18 19988 | 91043 | 33 | .08957 | :11032 | 19 | ‘gso6s} 52 
9 | 80027 | 15 19973 |_.91069 | 53 | .08931| ‘11042 | 1°| ‘sso5s | 51 
10 | 9.80043} }; |10. 19957 | 9.91095 | 5, 10. 08905 |10. 11052 | |, | 9. 88948 | 50 
11 | . 80058 | } 19942 | 91121 | 53 | .08879| . 11063 | 11) gso37 | 49 
12 | . 80074 | 16 19926 | .91147 | 32 | .08853| :11073 | 10| ‘gso27 | 48 
13 | . 0089 i 19911 | .91172 | 38 | .08828} : 11083 | 19] <ss917| 47 
14 | . 80105 | 18 19895 |_.91198 | 35 | .08802| ‘11094 | 11] ‘8s906 | 46 
15 9.80120 | 14 |10. 19880] 9.91224 | 5, 10. 08776 |10. 11104 | |, | 9. 88896 | 45 
16 | .80136| } 19864 | .91250 | 38 | .08750] .11114 | 19] ° sgss6 | 44 
1Z | 80151 | 1 19849 | .91276 | 52 | .08724| (11125 | 11) | 88875] 43 
1g | .so1es | 16 19834 | .91301 | 33 | 08699] °11135 | 19| 88865} 42 
19 | | 80182 2 19818 |_. 91327 | $8 | .08673 | . 11145 | 1° | | 88855 | 41 
20°] 9.80197 | 14 |10. 19803 | 9.91353 | 5, |10. 08647 |i0. 11156 | 5, | 9. 88844 | 40 
21 | | 80213 19787 | .91379 | 52 | .08621| . 11166 | 19]  sss34| 39 
22 | . 80228 oe 19772 | .91404 | 53 | .08596| .11176 | {9 | ‘88s24] 38 
23 | .s0244| 16 19756 | .91430 | 5 | .08570} . 11187 | 1} | .88813| 37 
24 | | 80259 19741 |_.91456 | 33 | .08544| -11197 | 19 | | 88803 | 36 
25 | 9. 80274 10. 19726 | 9.91482 10. 08518 |10. 11207 9. 88793 | 35 
26 | .80290| 16 19710 | . 91507 : 08493 | . 11218 is 88782 | 34 
27 | .80305 | 15 19695 | .91533 | 53 | .08467| .11228 | 1°] | 388772] 33 
28 | | 80320 a 19680 | .91559 | 53 | .08441| . 11239 | 14 | . 88761] 32 
29 | | 80336 e 19664 | 91585 | 52 | 08415} . 11249 | 19 |_| 88751 | 31 
30 | 9.80351 10. 19649 | 9. 91610 10. 08390 }10. 11259 9. 88741 | 30 
31 | .80366| 1° 19634 | . 91636 a 08364 | . 11270 a ' 8730 | 29 
32 | |s0382| 16 19618 | .91662 | 53 | .08338} .11280 | }°| ‘88720 | 28 
33 | .80397| 19 19603 | .91688 | 52 | .08312| .11201 | 11 | . 88709] 27 
34 | | 80412 me 19588 |_. 91713 | 52 | .08287| 11301 | 79 | . 88609 | 26 
35 | 9. 80428 10. 19572 | 9. 91739 10. 08261 {10. 11312 | 4, | 9. 88688 | 25 
36 | .80443| 15 19557 | . 91765 > 08235 | . 11322 | 10 | | 88678] 24 
37 | . 80458 | 15 19542 | .91791 | 52 | .08209| | 11332 | 19] 88668] 23 
38 | . 80473 | 16 19527 | .91816 | 52 | .08i84| .11343 | 1) | :88657| 22 
39 | | 80489 n 19511 |_.91842 | 53 | .08158} . 11353 | 3° a x 
40 | 9. 80504 10. 19496 | 9. 91868 10. 08182 |10. 11364 | ,, | 9. 8863 

41 - 80519 ns 19481 | . 91893 te 08107 | . 11374 | 3° | . 88626 19 
42 | . 80534 | 16 19466 | .91919 | $8 | . 08081] : 11385 | 15 | : 88615 18 
43 | |80550 | 16 19450 | .91945 | 58 | .08055| . 11395 | 19 | | 88605 17 
44 | | 80565 ne 19435 | 91971 | 52 | .08029] 11406 | 15 Hous is 
45 | 9. 80580 10. 19420 | 9. 91996 10. 08004 10. 11416 | ,, | 9 
46 | .80595 | 1 19405 | . 92022 07978 |. 11427 | 14 | . 88873 4 
47 | . 80610 i 19390 | .92048 | 52 | 07952] | 11437 | 19 - 88563 13 
48 | | 80625 | 15 19375 | .92073 | $2 | .07927] | 11448 | 1) - 88552 12 
49 | | 80641 - 19359 | _. 92099 | 56 | .07901 | .11458 | {9 | . 8854 
50 | 9.80656 | |, |10. 19344] 9.92125 | 5, |10. 07875 |10. 11469 | 4, 9, $8531 10 
51 | . 80671 | 1° 19329 | .92150 | $2 | .07850] . 11479 | 19 - $8521 9 
52 | . 80686 | } 19314 | .92176 | 5° | .07824| . 11490 | 3) - $8510 8 
53 | . 80701 | 1° 19299 |. 92202 | 55 | .07798 |. 11501 | 39 | .'8 7 
54 | .s0716| 1° 19284 | .92227| 32 | .07773| . 11511 | 1) |_. 88489 

es 2253 10. 07747 |10. 11522 9. 88478 | 5 
55 | 9.80731 | 5, |10. 19269 | 9.9 oe i eee 
56 | .80746/ 15 | | 19954] . 92279 oe) (eral (eNSsa | aa | a 463] 4 
57 go762 | 16 | | 199381} | 92304 ae | (eeOreaG) (RGaTS43)| 45 || Lee 3 
58 go777 | 15 | | 19993 | | 92330 2g | 07670] . 11553 | yy | . 88447 | 2 
59 go792 | 15 | | 19208] | 92356 jo |. 07644 | . 11564 | 4) - $8436 1 
60 | 9.80807 | 1 |10, 19193 | 9. 92381 10. 07619 |10. 11575 9. 88 ‘ 
t i iff. Diff ; 
129°> cos 7 sec cot rH tan csc 1 sin 50° 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


v 


cos -139° 
v 


. 80807 . 19193 h , . 11575 . 88425 
. 80822 LOLS ‘ : . 11585 . 88415 
. 80837 . 19163 3 , 3 . 11596 . 88404 
. 80852 . 19148 : é . 11606 . 88394 
. 80867 . 19133 2 : ee topes __. 88383 


. 80882 . 19118 | 9. . 11628 . 88372 
. 80897 149108 [oe : . 11638 . 88362 
. 80912 19088 |. . 11649 . 88351 
. 80927 .19073 |. ; . 11660 . 88340 
. 80942 19058]. } . 11670 . 88330 


. 80957 . 19043 : E . 11681 . 88319 
. 80972 . 19028 \ : . 11692 . 88308 
. 80987 . 19013 : L mL O02) |e . 88298 
. 81002 . 18998 : , , . 11713 . 88287 
. 81017 . 18983 |. 5 . 11724 . 88276 


. 81032 . 18968 L ! . 11734 . 88266 
. 81047 . 18953 5 : . 11745 . 88255 
. 81061 . 18939 : ; . 11756 . 88244 
. 81076 . 18924 3 ‘ . 11766 . 88234 
. 81091 . 18909 : : mele AG . 88223 


. 81106 . 18894 ; i . 11788 9. 88212 
. 81121 . 18879 . ; SA) . 88201 
. 81136 . 18864 . 07 . 11809 . 88191 
. 81151 . 18849 : ; . 11820 . 881380 
. 81166 . 18834 : ; . 11831 . 88169 


. 81180 . 18820 ; ; . 11842 . 88158 
. 81195 . 18805 ; : . 11852 . 88148 
. 81210 . 18790 5 : . 11863 . 88137 
. 81225 . 18775 , : . 11874 . 83126 
. 81240 . 18760 ' : . 11885 . 88115 


9, 81254 . 18746 ; E . 11895 . 88105 
. 81269 . 18731 ; : . 11906 . 88094 
. 81284 . 18716 é 3 > LING . 88083 
. 81299 . 18701 { E . 11928 . 88072 
. 81314 . 18686 : ; . 11939 . 88061 
. 81328 . 18672 i 5 . 11949 . 88051 
. 81343 . 18657 : : . 11960 . 88040 
. 81358 . 18642 ; ; 5 UAL . 88029 
. 81372 . 18628 3 P ‘ . 11982 . 88018 
. 81387 . 18613 : é . 11993 . 88007 


. 81462 . 18598 | 9. | p . 12004 . 87996 
, 81417 . 18583 |. ; . 12015 . 87985 
. 81431 .18569 |. . 12025 . 87975 
. 81446 .18554 |. . 12036 . 87964 
. 81461 . 18539 |. : 1s0a7 (oS . 87953 
. 81475 . 18525 | 9. j . 12058 . 87942 
. 81490 .18510 |. ; . 12069 . 87931 
. 81505 .18495 |. 5 . 12080 . 87920 
. 81519 , $8481 1. : . 12091 . 87909 
. 81534 . 18466] . ; . 12102 . 87898 
. 81549 . 18451 | 9. i . 12113 . | 9. 87887 
. 81563 - AS487 tee : motes . 87877 
. 81578 , 18429 to , . 12134 . 87866 
. 81592 .18408 |. ; . 12145 . 87855 

_ |. 81607 LdSSOS Neer . . 12156 . 87844 

9. 81622 PaS37S ho i PiviE? 9. 878 

. 81636 . 18364]. 2 . 12178 cere 
. 81651 18349 foe . 12189 . 87811 
. 81665 : 18835 lice : . 12200 . 87800 
. 81680 : 518390 Lan : ed Oo1d . 87789 
9. 81694 _|10. 18306 | 9. ; ‘ [299 9. 87778 


y 2 i : 
130°> ©°s | ; sec ; esc ‘| gin 


e 
OONRPOPWNHNH OS ~ = 


Plouenmwtala~r0 


ti 
P= 
va) 
° 
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TABLE 33 
Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


ee es ee ee EE ee 


41° sin ae ese tan tes cot sec te cos «138° 
v v 
0 9. 81694 15 10. 18306 | 9. 93916 26 10. 06084 |10. 12222 rl 9. 87778 60 
1 81709 14 18291 93942 25 06058 12233 sl 87767 59 
2 81723 15 18277 93967 26 06033 12244 11 87756 58 
= 81738 14 18262 93993 25 06007 12255 11 87745 YE 
4 81752 15 18248 94018 26 05982 12266 11 87734 56 
5 9. 81767 14 110. 18233 | 9. 94044 25 10. 05956 |10. 12277 11 9. 87723 55 
6 . 81781 15 18219 . 94069 26 . 05931 12288 11 87712 54 
7 . 81796 ja | 18204 . 94095 25 . 05905 12299 11 87701 53 
8 . 81810 15 18190 . 94120 26 . 05880 12310 11 87690 52 
9 . 81825 14 18175 . 94146 25 . 05854 12321 11 87679 51 
10 9. 81839 | 15 10. 18161 | 9. 94171 26 10. 05829 10. 12332 1 9. 87668 50 
11 . 81854 14 18146 . 94197 25 05803 12343 1 87657 49 
12 . 81868 14 18132 . 94222 26 05778 12354 11 87646 48 
13 . 81882 15 18118 94248 25 05752 12365 11 87635 47 
14 . 81897 14 18103 94273 26 05727 12376 11 87624 46 
as 9. 81911 15 10. 18089 | 9. 94299 25 10. 05701 10. 12387 12 9. 87613 45 
16 . 81926 14 . 18074 . 94324 26 05676 12399 11 87601 44 
1% . 81940 15 18060 . 94350 5 05650 12410 11 87590 43 
18 . $1955 14 18045 . 94375 26 05625 12421 il 87579 42 
19 | .81969| 4) 18031 | .94401 | $2 05599 12432 | 3; 87568 | 41. 
20 9. 81983 15 10. 18017 | 9. 94426 26 10. 05574 |10. 12443 1 9. 87557 40 
21 . 81998 14 18002 . 94452 25 05548 12454 11 87546 39 
22 82012 14 17988 . 94477 26 05523 12465 11 87535 38 
23 82026 15 17974 . 94503 25 05497 12476 11 87524 on 
24 . 82041 | 14 17959 . 94528 26 05472 12487 12 87513 36 
25 9. 82055 14 10. 17945 | 9. 94554 25 10. 05446 J10. 12499 1 9. 87501 35 
26 . 82069 15 17931 . 94579 25 05421 12510 11 87490 34 
p27 82084 14 17916 94604 26 05396 12521 1 87479 33 
28 . 82098 14 17902 94630 25 05370 12532) 11 87468 So) 
29 Pp S22 14 17888 94655 26 05345 12543 11 87457 31 
30 9. 82126 15 10. 17874 | 9. 94681 25 10. 05319 |10. 12554 12 9. 87446 30 
31 . 82141 14 17859 94706 26 05294 12566 11 87434 29 
32 82155 14 17845 94732 25 05268 DAY We 11 87423 28 
oo 82169 15 17831 94757 26 05243 12588 11 87412 27 
34 82184 14 17816 94783 25 05217 12599 11 87401 26 
35 9. 82198 14 10. 17802 | 9. 94808 26 10. 05192 |10. 12610 12 9. 87390 25 
36 82212 14 17788 94834 25 05166 12622 11 87378 24 
37 82226 14 17774 94859 25 05141 12633 eI 87367 23 
38 82240 15 17760 94884 26 05116 12644 1 87356 22 
39 82255 14 17745 94910 25 05090 12655 1] 87345 Dy 
40 9. 82269 14 10. 17731 | 9. 94935 26 10. 05065 J10. 12666 12 9. 87334 20 
41 82283 14 ik be/ . 94961 25 05039 12678 11 87322 19 
42 82297 14 17703 94986 26 05014 12689 11 87311 18 
43 82311 15 17689 95012 25 04988 12700 12 87300 Lief 
44 82326 14 17674 95037 25 04963 IZA 11 87288 16 
45 9. 82340 14 10. 17660 | 9. 95062 26 10. 04938 10. 12723 nl 9. 87277 15 
46 82354 14 17646 95088 25 . 04912 » 12734 11 87266 14 
47 82368 14 17632 95113 26 04887 12745 12 87255 13 
48 82382 14 17618 95139 25 04861 IDA Asef 11 87243 12 
49 . 82396 14 17604 95164 26 04836 12768 eI 87232 sl 
50 9. 82410 14 10. 17590 | 9. 95190 25 10. 04810 10. 12779 12 9. 87221 10 
51 82424 15 17576 95215 5 04785 12791 11 87209 9 
52 82439 14 17561 95240 26 04760 12802 rl 87198 8 
53 82453 14 17547 95266 25 04734 12813 12 87187 7 
54 82467 14 17533 95291 6 04709 12825 11 87175 6 
55 9. 82481 14 10. 17519 | 9. 95317 25 10. 04683 |10. 12836 1 9. 87164 5 
56 82495 14 17505 95342 26 04658 12847 12 87153 4 
od 82509 14 17491 95368 25 04632 12859 11 87141 3 
58 82523 14 17477 95393 25 04607 12870 1 87130 2 
59 . 82537 14 . 17463 . 95418 26 . 04582 . 12881 12 87119 1 
60 9. 82551 10. 17449 | 9. 95444 10. 04556 410. 12893 9.87107 | 0 
; t 

131°> cos ne sec cot i tan esc a sin -48° 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


107 | 60 
10. 12893 | ,, | 9.87 
: 87096 | 59 
10. 17449 . 95444 4531 . 12904 11 : 58 
ait: oi sae 0r495 26 "04305 epene 12 $7073 57 
. 1742 : 25 04480 | . My ld ¢ 56 
3 | .82593| 14 | ‘17407| 195520; 25 | 12938 87062 
; 5 Be } 2 
S|) pee) |) dd) ee 96 |_- 0445 9.87050 | 55 
2950 9. 
4 82607 | 14 ral 10. 04429 |10. 1 11 87039 | 54 
10. 17379 | 9. 955 25 04404 . 12961 ‘ll ° 53 
3 | 82635 | 14 |. 17365] . 95596 | 25 | 12972 87028 
6 | 35620 | 14 | ‘17351 | 95622 25 | ‘o4343| \12084 | 12| ‘s7o16e| 52 
7 eeae|| if | Peeesor eee 88 ee ee con pai N teenee ie 
S|) S202) a4 pee eae 5G (eni04828 |v: 12 |-9, 96993 | 50 
: : 07 : 
9 82677 14 98 10. 04302 |10. 130 11 86982 49 
10. 17309 | 9. 956 25 04277 | . 13018 | yo | - 48 
10 | 9.82691 | 44 17295 | . 95723 | 955 ; 13030 ey 
Ay |) Seoere ) Oe hears ame 26 | “94996 | 113041 | 11} <geo59] 47 
12 82719 | 44 17267 | . 95774 . 04226 "13053 | 12. | | 869471 46 
13 ore ih 1h | peeoce eae ye og | prs 04200 fu 1) |", 86936 | 45 
4 9. 
14 82747 | 44 10. 04175 |10. 13064 | 15 36924 | 44 
fe \Peearee WMO) lamer oe eaalene cd 26 | pee 13087 | 11. | ‘s6913 | 43 
16 eeree WW te) hituaoie lac eer s CaM ectctice Bere e Rd 
17 82788 | 14 17198 | . 95901 - . 04099 "13110 | 12 | {86890 | 41 
18 Soe has | Rae ot ame a 56 | un oso7d [ie ll |-sacevall 20 
19 82816 | 44 |_- 10. 04048 ]10. 13121 | 15 | 9. 86879 | 40 
17170 | 9.95952 | 9. 23 | . 13133 
20 | 9.82830) 4, |10. 95977 | 22 | 040 12 | * 36855 | 38 
HIZ156 [ab 25 3998 | 13145 | 14 
| Ree) is | ada | sige cae | oases | casi a | aaa 
ad 25 an avdsi : 
98 82872 13 96053 . 039 Bt 1 35 
SATLIS: ENE 25 79 9. 8682 
24 82885 14 10. 08922 }10. 131 12 809 34 
: 17101 | 9.96078 | 56 96} .13191 . 86 
25 | 9.82899 | 1, |10. 96104 03896 | 11) * 86798 | 33 
LOS Name 25 3871 | . 13202 : 
o7 | * 82927 ri Toss | 196135 | 26 | ‘3845 poner ii 86775 | 31 
ayt . 25 3820 . 1322 : 
ae 2086 14 |: 17045 | . 96180 | 3° use 10. 13237 a3 9. $6763 | 30 
30 | 9.82968 | 44 eye See 26 . 03769 |. 13248 12 ts 28 
. 170 25 03744 | . 13260 . 
g | SSR) is | 1s | | ae | | ope a | ca | 2 
au 26) |poe 132 
33 83010 13 07 . 03693 : 12 25 
16977 |. 963 25 i 9. 86705 
34 83023 | 344 |_- 10. 03668 |10. 13295 | 4; a 
a 16963 | 9. 96332 25 13306 . 86694 
35 | 9.83087 | 44 10. 96357 . 03643 |. 12 86682 | 23 
1 16949 |. 26 | | 03617 |. 13318 
37 | | 88065 “19022 | 196108 | 25 | <o350a | | 13330 = serene | le 
8 ml sey 25) lnrenssen Hit 1as4l 
a fcates| i feiame/ cba! 3 |acagi fatto eae 
16894 | 9. 96 25.4 ee - 13365 
40 | 9.83106 | 44 |10. _ . 03516 |. 11 24| 18 
6880 . 9648 26 13376 . 866 
4] 83120 | jg | «1 . 03490 |. 12 2| 17 
42 83133 | 44 | 16 . 03465 |. 12 16 
53 . 96535 25 : 13400 . 86600 
43 83147 | 44 | .168 03440 |. 11 
39 . 96560 « 9. 589 15 
a eo 18 | eee 9.96586 | 5 |10. 03414 10. 13411 12 | 36577 | 14 
45 [9.83174] 14 |10. 16826 | 9. 96586 Se | aaeMsa8o moist (U2 |) pe aeeecinnge 
46 83188 14 . a . 03364 : 11 . 12 
98 . 96636 26 3446 . 86554 
47 83202 | 33 | ©1675 96662 . 03338 |. 1 12 | *S65491 11 
215 pene tee 25 |, 03313 |siv13458 
49 | | 93999 ae oak ra ei ee i co 10. 13470 = pe crag me 
9. 9 26 | 03262 | | 13482 -8 
50 | 9.83242 | 14 10. 16758 | 9. § . 03262 |. 1 8 
: 4 . 96738 25 493 . 86507 
51 83256 | 3, | . 1674 Sevee . 03237 |. 13493 | 45 saaos tl 
3270 nLOd30) hie 25 03212 |} . 13505 < : 
33 | 1 e30K3 i, | pean ree oe | ee ee 12 |. 86483 | 6 
54 83297 | 13 . 16703 | . 968 25 10. 03161 10. 13528 12 | 9: 86472 : 
56 | ceeeoe | 08 Od ee eo 12 |) oe 
56 83324 | 44 | .1 .96800 | 22 | 103110 | . 13552 | 12) | 3 
‘ . 16662 . 96890 25 4 . 86436 
ba | lsasei | 13 16689 PUNEOoE he, | eet ee ee 
30 83365 a . 16635 | . 96940 | 58 |. 030 10. 13587 | 1? | 9.86413 | 0 
60 | 9. 83378 10. 16622 | 9.96966 | _ ae ee * 
in 
A ese = 
132°> cos by sec cot 


t 
= 
Q 

° 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


° 
a7 


esc iff. cot iff. cos «136° 
v 


. 83378 10. 16622 5 : i . 86413 
. 83392 . 16608 : 3 i . 86401 
. 83405 . 16595 : : : . 86389 
. 83419 . 16581 é : : . 86377 
. 83432 . 16568 : ; ; . 86366 


. 83446 . 16554 : : 5 . 86354 
. 83459 . 16541 : ; ; . 86342 
. 83473 . 16527 : : : . 86330 
. 83486 . 16514 é é : . 86318 
. 83500 . 16500 : : : . 86306 


. 83513 . 16487 A ; 5 . 86295 
. 83527 . 16473 . : : . 86283 
. 83540 . 16460 ; : : . 86271 
. 83554 - 16446 i d ‘ . 86259 
. 83567 - 16433 : ; 5 . 86247 


. 83581 ‘ . 16419 ! ; ; . 86235 
. 83594 . 16406 i : : . 86223 
. 83608 . 16392 : $ : . 86211 
. $3621 . 16379 ; : ; . 86200 
. 83634 . 16366 s segs ; . 86188 


. 83648 . 16352 : : 5 . 86176 
. 83661 . 16339 97 5 ; . 86164 
. 83674 . 16326 5 : : . 86152 
. 83688 . 16312 i ; : . 86140 
. 83701 . 16299 : c 2 . 86128 


. 83715 10. 16285 y : f . 86116 
. 83728 . 16272 : : : . 86104 
. 83741 ; . 16259 : F 5 . 86092 
. 83755 . 16245 : : ‘ . 86080 
. 83768 . 16232 : ; : . 86068 


. 83781 . 16219 5 ; ! . 86056 
. 83795 . 16205 : , ; . 86044 
. 83808 . 16192 : : ; . 86032 
. 83821 eH 6179 i ‘ 2 . 86020 
. 83834 . 16166 é : . . 86008 


. 83848 . 16152 i ; 5 . 85996 
. 83861 . 16139 ; : 5 . 85984 
. 83874 . 16126 : s : . 85972 
. 83887 . 16113 5 : : . 85960 
. 83901 . 16099 3 : ; . 85948 


. 83914 . 16086 | 9. ! ; . 85936 
. 83927 . 16073 : 5 : . 85924 
. 83940 . 16060 ; ; : . 85912 
. 83954 . 16046 : 5 : . 85900 
. 83967 . 16033 ; : . . 85888 


. 83980 . 16020 A , : . 85876 
. 83993 . 16007 5 : é . 85864 
. 84006 . 15994 t g A . 85851 
. 84020 . 15980 : B : . 85839 
. 84033 . 15967 : : ; . 85827 


. 84046 . 15954 5 : i . 85815 
. 84059 . 15941 3 : : . 85803 
. 84072 . 15928 : ; é . 85791 
. 84085 . 15915 : : : . 85779 
. 84098 . 15902 : : : . 85766 


9. 84112 . 15838 } ; ; . 85754 
. 84125 . 15875 5 , : . 85742 
. 84138 . 15862 : ; 5 . 85730 
. 84151 . 15849 5 ; § . 85718 
. 84164 . 15836 : ; . . 85706 
. 84177 . 15823 5 , k . 85693 


Cor dH PRemHo} § Ww 


PlonpnwiaaloanudHMs 


t 
re 
a 

° 


cos 3 sec sin 
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TABLE 33 


Logarithms of Trigonometric Functions 


: ? 3 5 
44° sin a csc tan 1/ ; cot sec 1’ Fi cos «135 
Ly v 
0 9. 84177 13 10. 15823 | 9. 98484 25 10. 01516 }10. 143807 12 9. 85693 60 
1 . 84190 13 . 15810 . 98509 25 . 01491 . 14819 12 . 85681 59 
2 . 84203 13 . 15797 . 98534 26 . 01466 . 14831 12 . 85669 58 
3 . 84216 13 . 15784 . 98560 25 . 01440 . 14343 12 . 85657 57 
4 . 84229 13 a esyrerAll . 98585 25 . 01415 . 14855 13 . 85645 56 
5 9. 84242 13 10. 15758 | 9. 98610 25 10. 01390 }10. 14368 12 9. 85632 5) 
6 . 84255 14 . 15745 . 98635 26 . 01365 . 14880 12 . 85620 54 
ve . 84269 13 LOWS . 98661 25 . 01339 . 14392 12 . 85608 53 
8 . 84282 13 . 15718 . 98686 25 . 01314 . 14404 13 . 85596 52 
9 . 84295 13 . 15705 . 98711 26 . 01289 . 14417 12 . 85583 51 
10 9. 84308 13 10. 15692 | 9. 98737 25 10. 01263 }10. 14429 12 9. 85571 50 
11 . 84321 13 . 15679 . 98762 25 . 01238 . 14441 12 . 85559 49 
12 . 843834 13 . 15666 . 98787 25 ~ 01213 . 14453 13 . 85547 48 
13 . 84347 13 . 15653 . 98812 26 . 01188 . 14466 12 . 85534 47 
14 . 84360 13 . 15640 . 98838 25 . 01162 . 14478 12 . 85522 46 


15 | 9. 84373 12 |10. 15627 | 9. 98863 25 10. 01137 }10. 14490 13 9. 85510 45 
16 . 84385 . 15615 . 98888 . 01112 . 14503 . 85497 44 


17 | | 84398 - 15602 | .98913 | 3° | 101087] . 14515 7 85485 | 43 
18 | :s44i1| 13 | ‘15589 | 98939) 38 | \o1061 |) . 14527 | 73 | .85473 | 42 
i9 | : 84424] 13 | ‘15576 | ‘98964 | 32 | .01036 | . 14540 | 15 |_. 85460 | 41 
20 | 9.84437 | 53 |10. 15563 | 9. 98089 | 5¢ |10. 01011 |10. 14552 | ;5 | 9.85448 | 40 
21 | .84450) 33 | .15550| 99015 | 5° | .00085| . 14564 | 13 | . 85436 | 39 
22 | 184463) 18 | 115537] ‘99040 | 3? | . 00060] . 14577 | 15 | . 85423 | 38 
23 | 184476 | 13 | .15524| 99065 | 32 | .00035] .14589 | 45 | . 85411] 37 
24 | 184499 | 13 | 115511 | | 99090! 3? | 00910] « 14601 | 15 |_. 85309 | 36 
25 | 9.84502) 13 |10. 15498] 9.99116 | 5, |10. 00884 |10. 14614 | 15 | 9. 85386 | 35 
26 | .84515| 13 | .15485| 90141 | 33 | o0gs9| . 14626 | 3 | . 85374] 34 
a7 | .s4528 | 18 | (15472 | 109166 | 22 | .00834| . 14630 | 15 | . 85361 | 33 
23 | .84540| 12 | 115460] ‘90191 | 3° | ‘oogo9| . 14651 | 5 | . 85349] 32 
29 | .84553 | 18 | 115447] ‘90217 | 28 | 00783 | 14663 | 53 |_. 85337 |_31 
30 | 9.84566 | 13 |10. 15434 | 9.99242 | 5, |10. 00758 |10. 14676 | ,5 | 9.85324 | 30 
31 | .84579 | 13 | [15421] .90267| 2 | 00733 | . 14688 | 15 | . 85812 | 29 
32 | .84502) 13 | '15408| 99203 | 3° | .00707| - 14701 | 13 | . 85299 | 28 
33 | .84605| }3 | :15305| ‘99318 | 3 | \ooes2| : 14713 | 13) .85287| 27 
34 | .84613 | 13 | | 15382] . 90343 | 33° | . 00657 | . 14726 | 53 |. 85274 |_ 26 
35 | 9.84630 | |, |10. 15370 | 9.99368 | 5. |10. 00682 |10. 14738 | 5, | 9. 85262 | 25 
36 | 84643) {3 | :15357| 99304 | 38 | 00606 | - 14750 | {2 | 85250 | 24 
37 | .84656 | {3 | :15344| :99419| 32 | :00581| - 14763 | 13 | .35237| 23 
38 | .s4669 | 13 | ' 15331] .90444| 22 | .00556| ‘14775 | 12 | | 85225) 22 
39 | .84682 | 13 |. 15318] . 99469 | 2? | . 00531] | 14788 | 13 |. 85212 | 21 
40 | 9.84694 | 53 10. 15306 | 9.99495 | 5, |10. 00505 |10. 14800 | ,, | 9. 85200 | 20 
41 | .84707| 33 | 15293} .99520| 22 | .00480| . 14813 | 13 | 85187] 19 
42 | .84720| 38 | | 15280| 190545) 23 | .00455| . 14825 | 12 | | 85175 | 18 
43 | .84733 | 13 | | 15267| :90570) 23 | .00430| - 14838 | 13 | | 85162 | 17 
44 | .84745 | 13 |. 15255| 99596 | 38 | .00404| . 14850 | 12 |_.85150| 16 
45 | 9.84758 | 1, |10. 15242 | 9.99621 | 5. |10. 00379 |10. 14863 9.85137 | 15 
46 | .84771| 13 | . 15229] .99646 | 33 | . 00354] . 14875 | 12 | . 85125 | 14 
47 | .84784| 15 | .15216| .99672| 3° | .00328] | 14888 a $5112 | 13 
48 | .84796 | 13 | .15204| ‘99697 | $2 | .00303| : 14900 "85100 | 12 
49 | _.84809 | {3 | .15191 | .99722| 32 | 00278 | . 14913 85087 | 11 
50 | 9. 84822) j3 |10. 15178 | 9.99747 | 54 |10. 00253 |10. 14926 9. 85074 | 10 
51 | .84835| 35 | . 15165] .99773| 3° | .00227| 14938 | 12 | ”. g5062 

52 | .84847| 35 | . 15153] .99798| 52. | .00202| - 14951 | 13 | | s5049 

53 | .84860| 35 | . 15140] . 99823] $2 | .00177| : 14963 | 12 | | 85037 

54 | .84873 | 35 |. 15127] . 90848 | 3° | .00152| . 14976 +4 "85024 


55 | 9. 84885 13 10. 15115 | 9. 99874 95, |10. 00126 }10. 14988 | ,, | 9. 85012 


9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
56 | | 84898 15102 | . 99899 00101 15001 
: ; -34999 | 4 
57 |. 84911 is | . 15089 | | 99924 e 00076 | . 15014 ie - 34986 | 3 
58 | .84923 | 13 | .15077| .99949|] 5g | .00051| . 15026 | 13 | . 84074 | 2 
59 | . 84936 | 13 | . 15064 | 9.99975 | 3° | 00025] | 15039 "$4961 1 
60 | 9.84949 | '3 _|10. 15051 |10. 00000 10. 00000 {10. 15051 | 12 | 9.84949 | 0 
: , 00 1 
Diff. £ 
134°> cos om sec cot a tan ese as sin «45° 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
0° LR 2° 3° 4° 
Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hay Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] ’ 
0 | Inf. Neg. 0. 00000]5. 881680. 00008]6. 48371/0. 0003016. 83584/0. 00069]7. 08564/0. 00122] 60 
1 | 2. 32539) . 00000] . 89604) . 00008] . 49092) . 00031] . 84065} . 00069] . 08925) . 00123] 59 
2 | 2.92745) . 00000] . 91016) . 0000S} . 49807) . 00031) . 84543] . 00070} . 09284) . 00124] 58 
3 | 3. 27963) . 00000} . 92406) . OO0OS] . 50516! . 00032) . 85019 00071] . 09642) . 00125] 57 
+ . 52951) . 00000] . 93774 . 00009} . 51219] . 00033] . 85492! . 000721 . 09999 . 00126) 56 
5 | 3. 72333)0. 00000]5. 95121)0. 0000916. 51916/0. 00033/6. 8596310. 00072]7. 10354|0. 00127] 55 
6 | 3. 88169} . 00000} . 96447) . 00009] . 52608) . 000341 . 86431] . 00073 . 10708} . 00128} 54 
7 | 4.01559) . 00000} . 97753) . 00009] . 53295) . 00034] . 86897} . 00074] . 11060) . 00129) 53 
8 . 18157) . 00000}5. 99040) . 00010} . 53976] . 00035] . 87360] . 00075] . 11411 . 001380} 52 
9 | __. 23388) . 00000]6. 00308) . 00010] . 54652! . 00035) . 87821| . 00076] . 11760] . 00131} 51 
10 | 4. 32539/0. 00000]6. 01557 0. 00010/6. 55323/0. 0003616. 8827910. 0007617. 12108)/0. 00132] 50 
hal . 40818) . 00000] . 02789) . 00011] . 55988] . 00036] . 88735] . 00077) . 12455! . 00133] 49 
12 . 48375) . 00000} . 04004) . 00011] . 56649] . 00037] . 89188] . 00078! . 12800} . 00134) 48 
13 . 553828) . 00000] . 05202) . 00011] . 57304! . 00037} . 89639] . 00079] . 13144! . 00135 47 
14 . 61765} . 00000] . 06384) . 00012] . 57955] . 00038} . 90088] . OOO80} . 13486] . 00136 46 
15 | 4. 67757)0. 00000]6. 07550/0. 000126. 58600/0. 00039]6. 9053510. 0008017. 13827 0. 00137] 45 
16 . 73363) . 00001} . 08700) . 00012] . 59241] . 00039] . 90979! . 00081) . 14167) . 00139] 44 
17 . 78629) . 00001} . 09836} . 00013} . 59878] . 00040] . 91421! . 00082] . 14506! . 00140} 43 
18 . 83594! . 00001) . 10956) . 00013} . 60509} . 00040] . 91860) . 00083] . 14843! . 00141] 42 
19 . 88290} . 00001} . 12063) . 00013] . 61136] .-00041] . 92298] . 00084] . 15179] . 00142] 41 
20 | 4. 92745/0. 00001/6. 13155)0. 00014]6. 61759/0. 00041|6. 92733]0. 00085/7. 1551310. 00143 40 
21 | 4. 96983) . 00001} . 14234] . 00014] . 62377] . 00042] . 93166] . 00085] . 15846! . 00144] 39 
22 | 5.01024) . 00001) . 15300] . 00014] . 62991] . 00043] . 93597] . OOO86] . 16178] . 00145) 38 
23 . 04885} . 00001) . 16353] . 00015} . 63600} . 00043] . 94026] . 00087] . 16509] . 00146] 37 
24 . 08581) . 00001) . 17393) . 00015} . 64205} . 00044] . 94453] . 00088] . 16839] . 001471 36 
25 | 5. 12127/0. 00001)6. 18421|0. 00015]6. 64806/0. 00044]6. 94877|0. 00089]7. 17167|0. 00148] 35 
26 . 15534! . 00001) . 19437| . 00016] . 65403] . 00045] . 95300] . 00090] . 17494] . 00150] 34 
27 . 18812} . 00002; . 20441] . 00016] . 65996} . 00046] . 95720) . 00091] . 17820] . 00151) 33 
28 . 21971) . 00002} . 21433] . 00016] . 66585] . 00046] . 96139] . 00091] . 18144! . 00152] 32 
29 . 25019} . 00002} . 22415] . 00017] . 67170} . 00047] . 96555] . 00092) . 18468] . 00153] 31 
30 | 5. 27963)0. 00002/6. 23385,0. 00017]6. 67751/0. 00048]6. 96970,0. 000937. 18790/0. 001541 30 
31 . 80811} . 00002} . 24345} . 00018] . 68328] . 00048} . 97382] . 00094] . 19111] . 00155] 29 
32 . 33569] . 00002} . 25294) . 00018] . 68901] . 00049] . 97793] . 00095} . 19430] . 00156] 28 
33 . 86242! . 00002} . 26233] . 00018] . 69470} . 00050] . 98201] . 00096] . 19749] . 00158] 27 
34 . 38835} . 00002] . 27162} . 00019} . 70036] . 00050} . 98608} . 00097] . 20066! . 00159] 26 
35 | 5. 41352/0. 00003]6. 28081/0. 00019]6. 70598/0. 00051]6. 99013/0. 0009817. 2038310. 00160] 25 
36 . 43799] . 00003} . 28991] . 00019} . 71157) . 00051) . 99416] .. 00099] . 20698] . 00161] 24 
37 . 46179} . 00003} . 29891) . 00020} . 71712] . 00052/6. 99817] . 00100} . 21012] . 00162] 23 
38 . 48496] . 00003} . 30781} . 00020] . 72263) . 00053}7. 00216} . 00100} . 21325] . 00163] 22 
39 . 50752| . 00003} . 31663] . 00021] . 72811] . 00053] . 00613] . 00101] . 21636] . 00165; 21 
40 | 5. 52951/0. 00003]6. 32536/0. 00021]6. 7335510. 00054|7. 01009/0. 00102]7. 21947/0. 00166] 20 
41 . 55095] . 00004] . 33400} . 00022) . 73896] . 00055] . 01403] . 00103] . 22256] . 00167] 19 
42 . 57189} . 00004] . 34256} . 00022) . 74434) . 00056] . 01795} . 00104] . 22565] . 00168] 18 
43 . 59232) . 00004] . 35103) . 00022] . 74969] . 00056} . 02185} . 00105] . 22872] . 00169] 17 
44 . 61229] . 00004] . 35943) . 00023] . 75500] . 00057] . 02573} . 00106] . 23178] . 00171] 16 
45 | 5. 63181/0. 00004|6. 367740. 00023)6. 76028|0. 00058]7. 029600. 00107|7. 23483/0. 00172] 15 
46 . 65090} . 00004} . 37597) . 00024] . 76552] . 00058] . 03345] . 00108] . 23787] . 00173] 14 
47 . 66958] . 00005] . 38412] . 00024] . 77074) . 00059] . 03729] . 00109] . 24090} . 00174] 13 
48 . 68787] . 00005] . 39220) . 00025] . 77592] . 00060} . 04110] . 00110} . 24392) . 00175} 12 
49 . 70578} . 00005] . 40021} . 00025] . 78108] . 00060] . 04490) . 00111 _. 24693) . 00177) 11 
50 | 5. 72332/0. 00005]6. 40814|0. 00026]6. 78620\0. 00061]7. 04869]0. 00112}7. 24993/0. 00178} 10 
51 . 74052) . 00006] . 41600} . 00026] . 79129) . 00062} . 05245} . 00113] . 25292] . 00179] 9 
52 . 75739] . 00006] . 42379] . 00027] . 79636) . 00063] . 05620] . 00114] . 25590] . 00180] 8 
53 . 77394| . 00006} . 438151) . 00027} . 80139] . 00063] . 05994) . 00115] . 25886] . 00181] 7 
54 . 79017) . 00006} . 43916] . 00027] . 80640) . 00064] . 06366) . 00116] . 26182) . 00183] 6 
55 | 5. 80611/0. 000066. 44675/0. 00028]6. 81137|0. 00065]7. 06736)0. 0011717. 264770. 00184 _§ 
56 . 82176} . 00007] . 45427) . 00028] . 81632] . 00066] . 07105) . 00118] . 26771) . 00185] 4 
57 . 83713} . 00007] . 46172] . 00029) . 82124) . 00066] . 07472) . 00119) . 27064) . 00186] 3 
58 . 85224| . 00007] . 46911) . 00029) . 82614) . 00067] . 07837) . 00120] . 27355; . 00188} 2 
59 . 86709] . 00007] . 47644) . 00030} . 83100) . 00068} . 08201) . 00121] . 27646) . 00189} 1 
60 | 5. 88168)/0. 00008}6. 48371|0. 00030]6. 83584/0. 00069]7. 085640. 00122]7. 27936/0. 00190} 0 
359° 358° 357° 356° 355° 
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TABLE 34 


351° 350° 


Haversines 
5° 6° 7m 8° 9° 
i Log Hav | Nat. Hav | Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav ii 
0 7. 2793610. 00190|7. 43760/0. 00274]7. 571350. 00373|7. 68717|0. 00487|7. 78929/0. 00616 60 
1 . 28225) . 00192) . 44001} . 0027 573411 . 00374] . 68897| . 00489] . 79089} . 00618} 59 
2 98513! . 00193] . 44241| . 00277] . 57547] . 00376] . 69077| . 00491 . 79249) . 00620) 58 
3 - 28800! . 00194] . 44480] . 00278] . 57752) . 00378) . 69257) . 00493 . 79409] . 00622] 57 
4 - 29086! . 00195] . 44719] . 00280] . 57957) . 00380) . 69437) . 00495 . 79568] . 00625) 56 
5 7 9937110. 0019717. 4495710. 0028217. 58162|0. 00382|7. 69616|0. 004977. 79728)0. 00627 55 
6 29655] . 00198] . 45194] . 00283] . 58366| . 00383] . 69794) . 00499 . 79886] . 00629) 54 
7 . 29938] . 00199] . 45431] . 00285] . 58569) . 00385) . 69972) . 00501 . 80045) . 00632) 53 
8 . 30220! . 00201) . 45667) . 00286] . 58772] . 00387) . 70150] . 00503 . 80203) . 00634] 52 
9 - 30502! . 00202] . 45903) . 00288] . 58974| . 00389] . 70328) . 00505 . 80361) . 00636) 51 
10 7. 3078210. 00203|7. 46138/0. 00289]7. 59176|0. 00391|7. 70505)0. 00507|7. 80519/0. 00639 50 
11 - 31062] . 00204] . 46372) . 00291) . 59378] . 00392) . 70682] . 00509] . 80677 . 00641] 49 
12 - 31340! . 00206] . 46605] . 00292] . 59579) . 00394] . 70858] . 00511] . 80834 . 00643} 48 
13 - 31618] . 00207] . 46838) . 00294] . 59779] . 00396] . 71034) . 00513] . 80991 . 00646] 47 
14 31895! . 00208] . 47071) . 00296] . 59979} . 00398] . 71210] . 00515) . 81147| . 00648 46 
15 | 7. 3217110. 0021017. 47302/0. 00297|7. 60179)0. 00400|7. 71385/0. 00517}7. 81303/0. 00650 45 
16 . 32446] . 00211) . 47533] . 00299} . 60378) . 00402) . 71560] . 00520) . 81459 . 00653} 44 
17 32720! . 00212) . 47764| . 00300] . 60577) . 00403) . 71735) . 00522) . 81615) . 00655) 43 
18 - 329941 . 00214] . 47994! . 00302] . 60775] . 00405] . 71909) . 00524] . 81771) . 00657) 42 
19 - 33266) . 00215] . 48223| . 00304! . 60973] . 00407] . 72083) . 00526] . 81926| . 00660) 41 
20 | 7. 3353810. 0021617. 48452|0. 00305]7. 61170/0. 00409|7. 72257/0. 00528]7. 82081)/0. 00662) 40 
21 - 33809] . 00218] . 48680] . 00307] . 61367] . 00411] . 72430} . 00530} . 82235) . 00664] 39 
22 - 34079] . 00219] . 48907] . 00308] . 61564! . 00413] . 72603} . 00532] . 82390) . 00667] 38 
23 . 34348] . 002211 . 49134] . 00310) . 61760] . 00415] . 72775) . 00534] . 82544) . 00669] 37 
24 . 34616] . 00222] . 49360] . 00312] . 61955! . 00416] . 72948) . 00536) . 82698) . 00671) 36 
25 | 7. 34884/0. 0022317. 49586\0. 0031317. 62151/0. 00418]7. 73119|0. 00539]7. 82851)0. 00674) 35 
26 . 35150] . 00225] . 49811) . 00315] . 62345) . 00420] . 73291] . 00541) . 83004] . 00676} 34 
20 . 35416] . 00226) . 50036) . 00316] . 62540} . 00422) . 73462| . 00543] . 83157) . 00679) 33 
28 . 35681) . 00227) . 50259) . 00318] . 62733) . 00424) . 73633] . 00545) . 83310) . 00681) 32 
29 . 35945] . 002291 . 50483] . 00320] . 62927) . 00426] . 73803) . 00547] . 83463) . 00683) 31 
30 | 7. 362090. 002307. 50706\0. 0032117. 63120/0. 00428]7. 73974|0. 00549]7. 83615)0. 00686) 30 
31 . 36471) . 00232] . 50928) . 00323) . 63312) . 00430) . 74143) . 00551) . 83767) . 00688] 29 
32 . 36733] . 00233] . 51149] . 00325} . 63504) . 00432) . 74313) . 00554] . 83918) . 00691} 28 
33 . 36994] . 00234] . 51370] . 00326] . 63696] . 00433] . 74482) . 00556} . 84070) . 00693] 27 
34 . 37254] . 00236] . 51591) . 00328] . 63887) . 00435} . 74651) . 00558] . 84221) . 00695) 26 
35 | 7. 37514|0. 00237|7. 51811\0. 003307. 64078|0. 0043717. 74819|0. 005607. 84372/0. 00698] 25 
36 . 37773] . 00239] . 52030) . 00331] . 64269] . 00439] . 74988) . 00562) . 84522) . 00700) 24 
37 . 38030} . 00240] . 52249) . 00333] . 64458) . 00441) . 75155) . 00564] . 84672) . 00703) 23 
38 . 838288] . 00241) . 52467) . 00335] . 64648) . 00443] . 75323] . 00567) . 84822) . 00705) 22 
39 . 88544] . 00243] . 52685) . 00336) . 64837) . 00445) . 75490) . 00569] . 84972) . 00707) 21 
40 | 7. 38800|0. 0024417. 52902/0. 00338]7. 65026)0. 00447]7. 75657)0. 0057117. 85122)0, 00710) 20 
41 . 39054) . 00246) . 53119) . . 65214] . 00449] . 75824) . 00573) . 85271) . 00712) 19 
42 . 89309) . 00247) . 53335] . 65402) . 00451] . 75990) . 00575) . 85420) . 00715) 18 
43 . 39562) . 00249) . 53550} . 65590| . 00453] . 76156) . 00578} . 85569} . 00717] 17 
44 . 89815) . 00250) . 53766) . 65777| . 00455) . 76321) . 00580} . 85717) . 00720) 16 
45 | 7. 40067\0. 0025217. 53980|0. 00347]7. 65964|0. 00457]7. 76487\0. 0058217. 85866)0. 00722) 15 
46 . 40318} . 00253} . 54194] . 66150) . 00459) . 76652) . 00584} . 86014) . 00725) 14 
47 . 40568) . 00255] . 54407) . 66336] . 00461] . 76816] . 00586} . 86161] . 00727) 13 
48 . 40818) . 00256) . 54620; . 66521) . 00463} . 76981| . 00589} . 86309) . 00730) 12 
49 . 41067) . 00257] . 54833) . 66706) . 00465) . 77145) . 00591] . 86456) . 00732) 11 
50 | 7. 413815)0. 00259)7. 55045|0. 003557. 66891)\0. 00467|7. 77308/0. 00593}7. 86603/0. 00735} 10 
51 . 41563) . 00260) . 55256} . 67075| . 00469} . 77472) . 00595) . 86750) . 00737) 9 
52 . 41810) . 00262) . 55467] . 67259] . 00471] . 77635} . 00598} . 86896) . 00740] 8 
53 . 42056) . 00263) . 55677) . . 67443] . 00473] . 77798) . OO600} . 87042) . 00742) 7 
_ -. 42301) . 00265) . 55887] . . 67626} . 00475) . 77960} . 00602} . 87188] . 00745) 6 
55 | 7. 42546]0. 00266]7. 56096|0. 0036417. 67809|0. 0047717. 78122)0. 0060417. 87334|0. 00747] 5 
56 . 42790] . 00268} . 56305} . . 67991) . 00479) . 78284) . 00607] . 87480) . 00750] 4 
57 . 43034! . 00269) . 56513) . . 68173} . 00481] . 78446) . 00609] . 87625) . 00752} 3 
58 . 43277| . 00271) . 56721 . 68355] . 00483] . 78607) . 00611) . 87770) . 00755) 2 
59 . 43519) . 00272) . 56928) . . 68536] . 00485) . 78768) . 00613] . 87915) . 00757) 1 
60 | 7. 43760)0. 002747. 57135|0. 00373]7. 68717\0. 00487]7. 78929|0. 00616]7. 88059/0. 00760] 0 
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‘ Log Hav Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav y 
0 | 7. 88059!0. 00760}7. 96315)0. 00919]8. 03847/0. 01093]8. 1077210. 01281|8. 1717910. 01485] 60 
1 . 88203) . 00762) . 96446) . 00921] . 03967! . 01096] . 10883] . 01285] . 17282} . 01489] 59 
2 . 88348) . 00765} . 96577) . 00924} . 04087! . 01099] . 10993] . 01288} . 17384] . 01492] 58 
3) . 88491) . 00767] . 96707! . 00927] . 04207] . 01109] . 11104] . 01291] . 17487] . 01496] 57 
4 . 88635 . 00770] . 96838) . 00930] . 04326! . 01105] . 11214 . 01295] . 17590} . 01499] 56 
5 | 7. 88778)0. 0077217. 96968/0. 0093318. 04446)0. 01108}8. 11324/0. 01298]8. 17692/0. 01503] 55 
6 88921) . 00775] . 97098) . 00935] . 04565!) . 01111] . 11435] . 01301} . 17794) . 01506} 54 
7 89064| . 00777] . 97228) . 00938] . 04684) . 01114] . 11544] . 01305] . 17896) . 01510] 53 
8 89207| . 00780] . 97358) . 00941] . 04803! . 01117] . 11654! . 01308] . 17998] . 01513] 52 
9 89349) . 00783] . 97487! . 00944! . 04922) . 01120] . 11764) . 01311] . 18100} . 01517} 51 
10 | 7. 89491 0. 00785}7. 97617/0. 00947]8. 05041/0. 011238. 11873/0. 01314]8. 18202/0. 01521] 50 
11 89633) . 00788] . 97746) . 00949] . 05159! . 01126] . 11983] . 01318} . 18303] . 01524] 49 
12 89775 . 00790} . 97875) . 00952] . 05277! . 01129] . 12092] . 01321 . 18405} . 01528] 48 
13 89916) . 00793] . 98003) . 00955] . 05395) . 01132] . 12201] . 01324] . 18506] . 01531] 47 
14 90057) . 00795} . 98132) . 00958} . 05513) . 01135] . 12310] . 01328] . 18607! . 01535] 46 
15 | 7. 90198 0. 00798]7. 98260)0. 00961/8. 0563110. 0113818. 12419/0. 01331 8. 18709/0. 01538] 45 
16 90339) . 00801] . 98389] . 00964] . 05749) . 01142] . 12528) . 01334] . 18810) . 01542] 44 
ie 90480) . 00803] . 98517| . 00966] . 05866] . 01145] . 12636] . 01338) . 18910) . 01546] 43 
18 90620; . 00806] . 98644) . 00969] . 05984 ..01148] . 12745) . 01341] . 19011] . 01549} 42 
19 90760) . 00808} . 98772| . 00972] . 06101) .01151] . 12853! . 01344] . 19112] . 01553] 41 
20 | 7 909000. 00811]7. 98899/0. 00975/8. 06218/0. 01154]8. 1296110. 01348]8. 19212/0. 01556) 40 
21 91039; . 00814} . 99027| . 00978] . 06335] . 01157] . 13069! . 01351] . 19313] . 01560] 39 
22 91179) . 00816] . 99154) . 00981] . 06451) . 01160] . 13177] . 01354] . 19413] . 01564] 38 
23 91318) . 00819} . 99281) . 00984] . 06568) . 01163] . 13285] . 01358] . 19513] . 015671 37 
24 91457) . 00821} . 99407] . 00986] . 06684! . 01166] . 13392] . 01361] . 19613) . 01571) 36 
25 | 7. 915960. 00824]7. 99534/0. 00989]8. 0680010. 01170]8. 1350010. 01365]8. 197130. 01574] 35 
26 91734 . 00827] . 99660} . 00992) . 06917! . 01173] . 13607! . 01368] . 19813] . 01578] 34 
Defi 91872) . 00829] . 99786] . 00995] . 07032) . 01176] . 13714] . 01371] . 19913! . 01582) 33 
28 92010) . 0083217. 99912) . 00998] . 07148] . 01179] . 13822] . 01375] . 20012] . 01585} 32 
29 92148) . 00835/8. 00038) . 01001] . 07264! . 01182] . 13928] . 01378] . 20112) . 01589) 31 
30 | 7. 92286)0. 00837/8. 00163/0. 01004]8. 07379/0. 01185]8. 14035/0. 01382]8. 2021110. 01593] 30 
31 . 92423) . 00840] . 00289) . 01007] . 07494! . 01188] . 14142] . 013851 . 20310) . 01596] 29 
32 . 92560) . 00843} . 00414) . 01010] . 07610} . 01192} . 14248] . 01388} . 20410! . 01600] 28 
33 . 92697) . 00845) . 00539) . 01012] . 07725) . 01195] . 14355] . 013921 . 20509] . 01604] 27 
34 . 92834) . 00848) . 00664) . 01015] . 07839) . 01198] . 14461) . 01395} . 20608] . 01607] 26 
35 | 7. 92970)0. 00851]8. 00788/0. 01018]8. 07954/0. 012018. 14567/0. 01399]8. 20706|0. 01611] 25 
36 . 93107) . 00853} . 00913) . 01021] . 08069] . 01204] . 14673] . 01402] . 20805! . 01615] 24 
37 93243] . 00856] . 01037) . 01024) . 08183) . 01207] . 14779] . 01405] . 20904] . 01618] 23 
38 93379] . 00859] . 01161) . 01027} . 08297| . 01211] . 14885] . 01409] . 21002! . 01622] 22 
39 93514) . 00861] . 01285] . 01030] . 08411) . 01214] . 14991] . 01412] . 21100) . 01626] 21 
40 | 7. 93650)0. 008648. 01409/0. 01033]8. 08525/0. 01217]8. 15096/0. 01416]8. 21199/0. 01629] 20 
41 | . 93785) . 00867} . 01532) . 01036] . 08639| . 01220} . 15201) . 01419] . 21297] . 01633] 19 
42 . 93920) . 00869} . 01656} . 01039] . 08752) . 01223] . 15307) . 01423} . 21395] . 01637] 18 
43 . 94055) . 00872) . 01779} . 01042] . 08866] . 01226] . 15412) . 01426] . 21493) . 01640] 17 
44 . 94189) . 00875] . 01902) . 01045] . 08979) . 01230} . 15517] . 01429] . 21590) . 01644] 16 
45 | 7. 943240. 00877/8. 02025/0. 01048]8. 09092/0. 01233]8. 15622/0. 01433]8. 21688/0. 01648] 15 
46 . 94458) . 00880} . 02148] . 01051] . 09205) . 01236] . 15726] . 01436] . 21785| . 01651] 14 
47 . 94592) . 00883} . 02270} . 01054] . 09318] . 01239] . 15831) . 01440] . 21883) . 01655) 13 
48 . 94726] . 00886] . 02392) . 01057] . 09431) . 01243] . 15935) . 01443] . 21980] . 01659] 12 
49 . 94859) . 00888} . 02515! . 01060] . 09543) . 01246] . 16040] . 01447] . 22077] . 01663] 11 
50 | 7. 94992/0. 00891]8. 02637/0. 01063]8. 09656/0. 0124918. 16144/0. 01450]8. 22175 0. 01666} 10 
51 . 95126] . 00894] . 02758) . 01066] . 09768) . 01252) . 16248] . 01454] . 22272) . 01670 9 
52 95259) . 00897] . 02880] . 01069] . 09880! . 01255] . 16352) . 01457] . 22368] . 01674 8 
53 95391) . 00899} . 03001) . 01072} . 09992) . 01259] . 16456) . 01461] . 22465) . 01677 7 
54 95524} . 00902} . 03123) . 01075] . 10104) . 01262] . 16559) . 01464] . 22562) . 01681] 6 
55 | 7. 95656/0. 009058. 03244/0. 01078/8. 10216)0. 01265]8. 16663/0. 01468]8. 22658 0. 01685} 5 
56 . 95788} . 00908] . 03365] . 01081] . 10327) . 01268} . 16766] . 01471] . 22755| . 01689} 4 
57 . 95920} . 00910] . 03486! . 01084] . 10439] . 01272] . 16870) . 01475] . 22851] . 01692} 3 
58 . 96052) . 00913] . 03606] . 01087] . 10550] . 01275] . 16973] . 01478] . 22947] . 01696] 2 
59 . 96183) . 00916} . 03727) . 01090] . 10661) . 01278] . 17076) . 01482) . 23044) . 01700) 1 
60 | 7. 96315]/0. 00919]8. 03847/0. 01093]8. 10772/0. 0128118. 17179|0. 01485]8. 23140/0. 01704] 0 
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15° 16° 17° 18° 19° 
a Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hay | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav Nat; Hav} ’ 
0 | 8 2314010. 0170418. 28711|0. 01937|8. 33940|0. 02185]8. 38867|0. 02447|8. 43522/0. 02724) 60 
1 | . 23235| . 01707] . 28801] . 01941] . 34025] . 02189] . 38946] . 02452] . 48597) . 02729) 59 
2} | 23331] _ 01711) . 28891] . 01945] . 34109] . 02193] . 39026) . 02456) . 43673) . 02734) 58 
3 | | 23427] | 01715} . 28980] . 01949] . 34194] , 02198] . 39105] . 02461] . 43748) . 02738) 57 
4 | | 23523] . 01719] . 29070] . 01953] . 34278] . 02202| . 39185) . 02465) . 43823) . 02743) 56 
5 | 8 2361810. 017238. 2915910. 01957|8. 34362|0. 02206]8. 39264/0. 02470]8. 43899/0. 02748) 55 
6 | . 23713 . 01726] . 29249] . 01961] . 34446] . 02210] . 39344) . 02474] . 43974) . 02753) 54 
7 | | 23809] . 01730] . 29338| . 01965] . 34530| . 02215] . 39423) . 02479] . 44049) . 02757) 53 
g3 | | 23904] . 01734] . 29427] . 01969] . 34614) . 02219] . 39502} . 02483] . 44124) . 02762) 52 
9 | . 23999] . 01738] . 29516] . 01973) . 34698) . 02223) . 39581) . 02488 44199) . 02767| 51 
10 | 8. 2409410. 0174218. 29605|0. 01977|8. 34782|0. 02227]8. 39660\0. 02492]8. 44273)0. 02772) 50 
11 | . 24189] . 01745] . 29694] . 01981] . 34865] . 02232] . 39739] . 02497] . 44348) . 02776) 49 
12 | . 24283] . 01749] . 29783] . 01985] . 34949] . 02236] . 39818] . 02501] . 44423) . 02781) 48 
13 | . 24378] . 01753] . 29872] . 01989] . 35032] . 02240] . 39897| . 02506] . 44498) . 02786] 47 
14 | . 24473] . 01757] . 29960] . 01993] . 35116] . 02245} . 39976] . 02510) . 44572) . 02791) 46 
15 | 8 2456710. 01761]8. 30049|0. 01998]8. 35199|0. 02249]8. 40055/0. 02515]8. 446470. 02796] 45 
16 | .24661| . 01764! . 30137] . 02002] . 35282] . 02253] . 40133) . 02520] . 44721) . 02800) 44 
17 | . 24755] . 01768] . 30226] . 02006] . 35365] . 02258] . 40212) . 02524] . 44796] . 02805) 43 
18 | . 24850! . 01772] . 30314] . 02010] . 35449] . 02262] . 40290] . 02529] . 44870} . 02810} 42 
19 |. 24944) . 01776] . 30402] . 02014] . 35532) . 02266] . 40369) . 02533) . 44944) . 02815) 41 
20 | 8. 25037/0. 017808. 30490/0. 02018]8. 35614|0. 02271|8. 40447/0. 02538]8. 45018/0. 02820} 40 
21 | . 25131] . 01784] . 30578) . 02022] . 35697| . 02275] . 40525] . 02542] . 45093) . 02824] 39 
22 | . 25225] . 01788] . 30666] . 02026) . 35780) . 02279} . 40603] . 02547] . 45167) . 02829) 38 
23. | . 25319] . 01791] . 30754| . 02030] . 35863] . 02284] . 40681] . 02552] . 45241] . 02834] 37 
24 | . 25412) . 01795] . 30842] . 02034] . 35945] . 02288] . 40760] . 02556] . 45315] . 02839) 36 
25 | 8. 2550510. 01799]8. 30929]0. 02038]8. 36028|0. 02292]8. 40837/0. 0256118. 45388)/0. 02844] 35 
26 | . 25599] . 01803] . 31017] . 02043] . 36110) . 02297] . 40915] . 02565} . 45462) . 02849] 34 
27 | . 25692] . 01807] . 31104] . 02047] . 36193) . 02301] . 40993) . 02570} . 45536] . 02853] 33 
28 | . 25785] . 01811] . 31192] . 02051) . 36275] . 02305] . 41071) . 02575] . 45610} . 02858] 32 
29 | . 25878] . 01815} . 31279] . 02055) . 36357| . 02310) . 41149) . 02579] . 45683) . 02863) 31 
30 | 8. 2597110. 0181818. 31366|0. 020598. 36439|0. 02314]8. 41226/0. 0258418. 45757/0. 02868] 30 
31 | . 26064! . 01822] . 31453] . 02063] . 36521] . 02319] . 41304] . 02588] . 45830] . 02873] 29 
32 | . 26156] . 01826] . 31540] . 02067] . 36603] . 02323] . 41381] . 02593] . 45904| . 02878] 28 
33 | . 26249] . 01830] . 31627] . 02071] . 36685! . 02327| . 41459] . 02598] . 45977] . 02883] 27 
34 | . 26341) . 01834] . 31714] . 02076] . 36767] . 02332) . 41536] . 02602] . 46050) . 02887) 26 
35 | 8. 26434/0. 01838]8. 31800|0. 0208018. 36849]0. 02336]8. 41613]/0. 02607]8. 46124|0. 02892] 25 
36 | . 26526] . 01842] . 31887) . 02084] . 36930] . 02340] . 41690] . 02612] . 46197] . 02897] 24 
37 | . 26618] . 01846] . 31974] . 02088] . 37012] . 02345] . 41767| . 02616] . 46270] . 02902) 23 
38 | . 26710) . 01850) . 32060] . 02092) . 37093] . 02349] . 41845] . 02621] . 46343) . 02907] 22 
39 | . 26802] . 01854] . 32147] . 02096] . 37175] . 02354] . 41921] . 02626] . 46416) . 02912] 21 
40 | 8. 26894/0. 01858]8. 32233]0. 02101]8. 37256/0. 02358]8. 41998/0. 02630]8. 46489|0. 02917] 20 
41 | . 26986] . 01861] . 32319] . 02105] . 37337] . 02363] . 42075] . 02635] . 46562] . 02922) 19 
42 | . 27078] . 01865] . 32405] . 02109] . 37419] . 02367] . 42152] . 02639] . 46634) . 02926] 18 
43 | . 27169] . 01869] . 32491] . 02113] . 37500] . 02371) . 42229) . 46707| . 02931] 17 
44 |. 27261) . 01873] . 32577| . 02117] . 37581] . 02376] . 42305) . 46780| . 02936] 16 
45 | 8. 27352|0. 01877]|8. 32663/0. 0212118. 37662/0. 02380]8. 42382)0. 46852|0. 02941] 15 
46 | . 27443] . 01881] . 32749] . 02126] . 37742] . 02385] . 42458) . 46925] . 02946] 14 
47 | . 27534] . 01885] . 32834] . 02130] . 37823] . 023891 . 42535] . 46998] . 02951] 13 
48 | . 27626] . 01889] . 32920] . 02134] . 37904] . 02394] . 42611] . 47070) . 02956] 12 
49 |. 27717| . 01893] . 33006] . 02138] . 37985] . 02398] . 42687] . 47142| . 02961] 11 
50 | 8. 27807/0. 0189718. 33091/0. 02142]8. 38065\0. 024028. 42764)0. 47215|0. 02966} 10 
51 |. 27898| . 01901] . 33176] . 02147] . 38146) . 02407] . 42840) . 47287| .02971] 9 
52] . 27989] . 01905] . 33262] . 02151] . 38226] . 02411] . 42916) . 47359| . 02976] 8 
53 . 28080] . 01909] . 33347] . 02155] . 38306) . 02416] . 42992] . 47431| .02981] 7 
_ 54 |. 28170) . 01913} . 33432) . 02159] . 38387] . 02420] . 43068) . 47503] . 02986] 6 
55 | 8. 28260/0. 01917]8. 33517/0. 0216418. 38467|0. 02425]8. 431440. 475750. 02991] 5 
56 | . 28351) . 01921) . 33602) . 02168] . 38547) . 02429) . 43219) . 47647 . 02996] 4 
57 | . 28441) . 01925] . 33686) . 02172} . 38627] . 02434] . 43295) . 47719| . 03000] 3 
58 - 28531) . 01929] . 33771) . 02176] . 38707| . 02438] . 43371 47791| . 03005} 2 
59 | . 2862'1| . 01933] . 33856] . 02181] . 38787] . 02443] . 43446] . 47862| . 03010} 1 
60 | 8. 28711)|0. 019378. 33940\0. 02185]8. 38867|0. 02447|8. 43522/0. 02724|8. 47934/0. 03015) 0 
344° 343° 342° 341° 340° 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
20° 21° 22° 23° 24° 
: Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav Log Hav | Nat. Hav] /’ 
0 | 8. 47934)0. 03015]8. 52127/0. 03321]8. 56120/0. 03641]8. 5993110. 03975]8. 6357610. 043231 60 
1 - 48006) . 03020] . 52195) . 03326] . 56185) . 03646] . 59993) . 03980] . 63635) . 04329) 59 
2 . 48077) . 038025] . 52263) . 03331] . 56250) . 03652] . 60055) . 03986] . 63695) . 04335] 58 
3 - 48149} . 03030] . 52331) . 03337] . 56315} . 03657] . 60117) . 03992] . 63754] . 04340] 57 
4 . 48220) . 03035] . 52399) . 03342] . 56379) . 03663] . 60179] . 03998] . 63813 . 04346] 56 
5 | 8. 48292)0. 03040)8. 52467|0. 03347]8. 56444/0. 0366818. 6024110. 04003]8. 6387210. 043521 55 
6 . 48363] . 03045) . 52535) . 03352] . 56509] . 03674] . 60303) . 04009] . 63932! . 04358] 54 
7 . 48434) . 038050} . 52602) . 03358] . 56574) . 03679] . 60365) . 04015] . 63991! . 04364] 53 
8 - 48505} . 03055} . 52670! . 03363] . 56638) . 03685] . 60426) . 04020] . 64050] . 04370) 52 
9 . 48576) . 03060] . 52738) . 03368] . 56703] . 03690} . 60488) . 04026] . 64109] . 04376] 51 
10 | 8. 48648 0. 03065]8. 52806)/0. 03373]8. 56767\0. 03695]8. 60550/0. 0403218. 64168/0. 043821 50 
11 . 48719) . 03070] . 52873) . 03379] . 56832] . 03701) . 60611! . 04038] . 64227) . 04388] 49 
12 ; 48789) . 03075} . 52941) . 03384] . 56896) . 03706] . 60673) . 04043] . 64286) . 04394) 48 
13 - 48860) . 03080] . 53008) . 03389] . 56960) . 03712] . 60734) . 04049] . 64345] . 04400] 47 
14 . 48931) . 03085] . 53076) . 03394] . 57025) . 03717] . 60796) . 04055] . 64404! . 04406} 46 
15 | 8. 49002 0. 03090]8. 53143'0. 03400]8. 57089/0. 03723]8. 60857/0. 04060|8. 64463/0. 04412] 45 
16 . 49073) . 03095} . 53210) . 03405) . 57153) . 03728) . 60919} . 04066] . 64521] . 04418] 44 
17 - 49143) . 03101] . 53277) . 03410] . 57217) . 03734] . 50980] . 04072] . 64580] . 04424] 43 
18 . 49214) . 03106] . 538345) . 03415] . 57282) . 03740] . 51041! . 04078] . 64639! . 04430] 42 
19 . 49284) . 03111] . 53412) . 034211 . 57346) . 03745] . 61103) . 04083] . 64697) . 04436] 41 
20 | 8. 49355 0. 03116]8. 53479/0. 03426]8. 57410/0. 03751]8. 61164/0. 04089]8. 64756|0. 04442] 40 
21 . 49425) . 03121] . 53546) . 03431] . 57474! . 03756] . 61225) . 04095) . 64815] . 04448] 39 
22 . 49496) . 03126] . 53613) . 03437] . 57538] . 03762] . 61286) . 04101] . 64873] . 04454] 38 
23 . 49566) . 03131) . 53680) . 03442] . 57601) . 03767] . 61347) . 04106] . 64932] . 04460] 37 
24 . 49626) . 03136] . 53747| . 03447] . 57665) . 03773] . 61408) . 04112] . 64990] . 04466] 36 
25 | 8. 49706/0. 0314118. 53814/0. 03453]8. 57729/0. 03778]8. 61469|0. 04118]8. 6504910. 04472] 35 
26 . 49777| . 03146] . 53880) . 03458] . 57793) . 03784] . 61530) . 04124] . 65107] . 04478] 34 
27 . 49847) . 03151] . 53947) . 03463] . 57856) . 03789] . 61591) . 04130] . 65165!) . 04484] 33 
28 . 49917) . 03156} . 54014) . 03468] . 57920] . 03795] . 61652) . 04135] . 65224! . 04490] 32 
29 . 49987; . 03161] . 54080) . 03474] . 57984) . 03800] . 61713) . 04141] . 65282) . 04496] 31 
30 | 8. 500560. 031668. 54147/0. 0347918. 58047/0. 03806|8. 61773|0. 0414718. 65340/0. 04502] 30 
ol . 50126; . 03171] . 54214) . 03484] . 58111) . 03812] . 61834! . 04153] . 65398) . 04508] 29 
32 . 50196 . 03177] . 54280) . 03490] . 58174) . 03817] . 61895) . 04159] . 65456] . 04514] 28 
33 . 50266) . 03182] . 54346) . 03495] . 58238) . 03823] . 61955) . 04164] . 65514) . 04520] 27 
34 . 50335) . 03187] . 54413) . 03500] . 58301! . 03828} . 62016] . 04170) . 65572) . 04526] 26 
35 | 8. 50405/0. 03192}8. 54479/0. 03506]8. 58364|0. 0383418. 62077|0. 04176]8. 65630/0. 04532] 25 
36 . 50475) . 03197) . 54545) . 03511] . 58427} . 03839] . 62137| 04182] . 65688] . 04538] 24 
37 . 50544! . 03202) . 54612) . 03517] . 58491) . 03845) . 62197) . 04188] . 65746) . 04544] 23 
38 . 50614) . 03207] . 54678) . 03522] . 58554) . 03851] . 62258) . 04194] . 65804) . 04550] 22 
39 . 50683! . 03212] . 54744) . 03527] . 58617! . 03856] . 62318) . 04199] . 65862) . 04556} 21 
40 | 8. 50752)0. 03218]8. 54810)0. 03533]8. 58680/0. 03862]8. 62379/0. 04205]8. 65920/0. 04562] 20 
41 . 50821) . 03223] . 54876) . 03538] . 58743] . 03867] . 62439) . 04211] . 65978} . 04569] 19 
42 . 50891) . 03228] . 54942) . 03543] . 58806! . 03873] . 62499) . 04217] . 66035) . 04575] 18 
43 . 50960) . 03233] . 55008) . 03549] . 58869] . 03879] . 62559) . 04223) . 66093 - 04581 17 
44 . 51029; . 03238] . 55073) . 03554] . 58932] . 03884] . 62619] . 04229] . 66151] . 04587] 16 
45 | 8. 51098!/0. 03243]/8. 55139)0. 03560]8. 58994/0. 038908. 62680/0. 04234]8. 66208)/0. 04593] 15 
46 . 51167) . 03248] . 55205) . 03565] . 59057) . 03896] . 62740] . 04240] . 66266} . 04599] 14 
47 , 51236) . 03254] . 55271) . 03570] . 59120) . 03901] . 62800] . 04246] . 66323] . 04605) 13 
48 . 51305) . 03259) . 55336) . 03576] . 59183) . 03907] . 62860} . 04252] . 66381 . 04611 12 
49 . 51374! . 03264] . 55402) . 03581] . 59245) . 03912) . 62919) . 04258] . 66438) . 04617) 11 
50 | 8. 514420. 03269]8. 55467/0. 03587]8. 59308/0. 03918]8. 62979/0. 04264]8. 66496/0. 04623] 10 
51 . 51511} . 03274] . 55533] . 03592] . 59370} . 03924] . 63039] . 04270} . 66553) . 04629] 9 
52 . 51580] . 03279] . 55598] . 03597] . 59433] . 03929] . 63099] . 04276] . 66610) . 04636 8 
53 . 51648! . 03285] . 55664) . 03603] . 59495] . 03935] . 63159} . 04281] . 66668) . 04642] 7 
54 . 51717| . 03290] . 55729] . 03608] . 59558) . 03941] . 63218] . 04287] . 66725] . 04648) 6 
55 | 8. 51785/0. 03295]8. 55794/0. 03614]8. 59620/0. 03946]8. 63278/0. 04293/8. 66782|0. 04654] 5 
56 . 51854) . 03300] . 55859] . 03619] . 59682) . 03952) . 63338) . 04299] . 66839) . 04660) 4 
aiff . 51922} . 03305] . 55925) . 03624) . 59745) . 03958] . 63397) . 04305] . 66896} . 04666) 3 
58 . 51990} . 03311] . 55990! . 03630] . 59807] . 03963] . 63457] . 04311] . 66953) . 04672) 2 
59 . 52058] . 03316] . 56055) . 03635] . 59869] . 03969] . 63516) . 04317] . 67010] . 04678) 1 
60 | 8. 52127/0. 03321]8. 56120)0. 03641]8. 59931/0. 03975]8. 63576)0. 04323]8. 670670. 04685) 0 
339° 338° 337° 336° 335° 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
250 26° ag? 28° 29° 
Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav | Log Hav | Nat. Hav 4 
510. 0585318. 79720/0. 06269] 60 
: eis oe pacer rest Se oe 05859 - 79769 : 06276 59 
' ; ; 866] . : 
67181] . 04697| . 70527] . 05073) . 73742] . 05463] . 76836) . 05 
; "67238 . 04703] . 70582| . 05079] . 73795] . 05469| . 76887) . 05873 - 79866 - 06290 57 
4 | | 67295] . 04709] . 70636| . 05086| . 73847) . 05476] . 76938| . 05880] . 7 
5 | 8. 67352(0. 0471518. 70691/0. 0509218. 73900 0. 05483]8. 76988|0. 058878. 79964\0. 06304] 55 
4722] . 70745] . 05099] . 73952| . 05489] . 77039| . 05894] . 80013) . 06311] 54 
Palinanesenitee 728] | 70800) . 05105) . 74005! . 05496] . 77089) . 05901] . 80061] . 06318] 53 
4 “Gre oe " 70854] . 05111) . 74057] . 05503] . 77139| . 05907] . 80110] . 06326] 52 
9 | | 67579| . 047401 . 70909] . 05118] . 74109) . 05509] . 77190] . 05914] . 80158] . 06333] 51 
10 8 67635 0. 04746]8. 709630. 05124)8. 74162 0. 05516]8. 77240 0. 05921)8. 80207 0. 06340 50 
11 | . 67692] . 04752] . 71017] . 05131] . 74214] . 05523] . 77291] . 05928] . 80256) . 
12 | . 67748 . 04759] . 71072] . 05137] . 74266] . 05529] . 77341| . 05935] . 80304! . 06354 48 
13 | . 67805] . 04765] . 71126] . 05144] . 74318] . 05536| . 77391| . 05942] . 80353 - 06361 47 
14. | . 67861] .04771| . 71180] . 05150] . 74371) . 05542| . 77441| . 05949 ean oes As 
15 | 8. 67918\0. 0477718. 71234|0. 051568. 74423 0. 05549|8. 77492|0. 05955|8. 80 
ic 67974| . 047831 . 71289] . 05163] . 74475] . 05556] . 77542) . 05962] . 80498] . 06382] 44 
17 | . 68030] . 04790] . 71343] . 05169] . 74527| . 05562] . 77592) . 05969] . 80546] . 06389] 43 
18 | . 68087 . 04796] . 71397| . 05176] . 74579| . 05569] . 77642] . 05976| . 80595) . 06397] 42 
19 | . 68143] . 04802] . 71451| . 05182] . 74631] . 05576] . 77692) . 05983] . 80643 utane at 
20 | 8. 68199/0. 04808|8. 71505|0. 05189|8. 7468310. 0558218. 7774210. 0599018. 8069110. 
a | 68256] . 04815| . 71559| . 05195] . 74735| . 05589] . 77792] . 05997] . 80739| . 06418] 39 
22 | | 68312) . 04821] . 71613] . 05201| . 74787| . 05596] . 77842] . 06004] . 80788] . 06425] 38 
23 | . 68368] . 04827| . 71667| . 05208] . 74839) . 05603] . 77892] . 06011] . 80836] . 06432 37 
24 | . 68424] . 04833] . 71721| . 05214] . 74890) . 05609] . 77942] . 06018] . 80884 Ope) s8 
25 | 8. 684800. 04839|8. 7177410. 05221]8. 74942/0. 05616|8. 77992'0. 06024]8. 8093210. 064 
5 - 68536] . 04846] . 71828] . 05227) . 74994| . 05623] . 78042| . 060311 . 80980| . 06454| 34 
27 | . 68592] . 04852] . 71882] . 052341 . 75046] . 05629] . 78092| . 06038] . 81028] . 06461] 33 
28 | . 68648] . 04858] . 71936] . 05240] . 75097 . 05636] . 78142] . 06045] . 81076] . 06468) 32 
29 |. 68704) . 04864] . 71989 . 05247| . 75149] . 05643] . 78191) . 06052] . 81124) . 06475] 31 
30 | 8. 687600. 04871|8. 72043|0. 0525318. 7520110. 05649|8. 7824110. 060598. 81172|0. 064821 30 
31 | . 68815] . 04877| . 72097| . 05260] . 75252] . 05656] . 78291! . 06066] . 81220) . 06489] 29 
32 | . 68871] . 04883] . 72150] . 05266] . 75304] . 05663] . 78341| . 06073] . 81268] . 06497) 28 
33 | . 68927] . 04890] . 72204] . 05273] . 75355] . 05670) . 78390) . 06080] . 81316] . 06504] 27 
34 | . 68983] . 04896] . 72257! . 05279] . 75407| . 05676] . 78440| . 06087] . 81364! . 06511] 26 
35 | 8. 69038|0. 04902|8. 7231110. 0528618. 75458/0. 05683|8. 7849010. 06094]8. 8141210. 06518] 25 
36 | . 69094] . 04908] . 72364) . 052921 . 75510] . 05690| . 78539] . 06101 . 81460) . 06525} 24 
37 | . 69149] . 04915] . 72418] . 05299] . 75561| . 05697| . 78589] . 06108] . 81508) . 06532} 23 
38 | . 69205] . 04921] . 72471] . 05305] . 75613] . 05703] . 78638] . 06115| . 81555) . 06540} 22 
39 |. 69260) . 04927] . 72525) . 05312} . 75664| . 05710] . 78688) . 06122] . 81603| | 06547] 21 
40 | 8. 69316|0. 04934|8. 72578|0. 0531818. 75715|0. 057178. 78737/0. 06129|8. 816510. 06554) 20 
41] .69371| . 04940] . 72631] . 05325| . 75767| . 057241 . 78787] . 06136] . 81699) . O6561| 19 
42 | .69427| . 04946] . 72684) . 05331] . 75818] . 05730| . 78836] . 061431 . 81746! . 06568] 18 
43 | . 69482] . 04952] . 72738] . 05338] . 75869] . 057371 . 78885) . 061501 . 817941 _ 065761 17 
44 | . 69537] . 04959] . 72791| . 05345] . 75920] . 05744] . 78935| . 06157] . 81841| _ 06583] 16 
45 | 8. 695930. 04965|8. 72844|0. 05351|8. 75972/0. 0575118. 78984|0. 0616418. 81889(0. 065901 15 
46 | . 69648) . 04971| . 72897| . 05358| . 76023| . 05757] . 79033 . 06171] . 81937] . 065971 14 
47 | . 69703) . 04978] . 72950) . 05364] . 76074! . 057641 . 79082| . 06178] . 81984| | 06605 13 
48 | . 69758] . 04984] . 73003] . 05371] . 76125) . 057711 . 79132] . 06185} . 820321 _ 06612) 12 
49 |. 69814) . 04990] . 73056) . 05377] . 76176) . 05778] . 79181] . 06192] . 82079 | 06619] 11 
50 | 8. 69869/0. 04997|8. 73109|0. 0538418. 76227|0. 05785|8. 7923010. 06199]8. 8212610. 066261 10 
51 | . 69924] . 05003] . 73162] . 05390] . 76278) . 05791] . 79279] . 06206] . 82174) . 066331 9 
52 | . 69979] . 05009] . 73215! . 05397 . 76329] . 05798] . 79328! . 06213] . 822211 _06641| 8 
53 | . 70034] . 05016] . 73268] . 05404] . 76380! . 05805) . 79377! . 062201 . 82269! _ OB648] 7 
54 |. 70089} . 05022) . 73321| . 05410) . 76431] . 05812] . 79426| . 06227] . $2316] | 06655] 6 _ 
55 | 8. 70144/0. 05028|8. 733740. 0541718. 76481\0. 05819|8. 7947510. 0623418. 8236310. 06662| 5 
56 | . 70198) . 05035] . 73426] . 05423] . 76532) . 05825] . 79524| . 062411 . 82410! .O6670] 4 
57 | . 70253) . 05041) . 73479] . 05430) . 76583] . 05832] . 79573) . 06248] . $2458| | 06677| 3 
58 | . 70308] . 05048] . 73532] . 05436] . 76634 . 05839] . 79622) . 062551 . 82505| _ OB6R4] 2 
59 | . 70363) . 05054] . 73584) . 05443] . 76684) . 05846] . 79671! . 06262] . 82552' _o66e9o1| 1 
60 | 8. 70418 0. 05060]8. 73637|0. 05450|8. 76735 0. 05853]8. 7972010. 06269]8. 825990. 066991 0 
334° 333° 332° 331° 330° 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
30° 31° 32° 33° 34° 

4 Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hay | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav| Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav 

0 | 8 82599/0. 06699]8. 85380/0. 07142]8. 88068/0. 07598]8. 90668/0. O8066]8. 931870. 08548) 60 

1 . 82646] . 06706] . 85425) . 07149] . 88112) . 07605] . 90711] . 08074] . 93228) . 08556] 59 

2 . 82694) . 06713) . 85471) . 07157] . 88156) . 07613} . 90754) . 08082] . 93270] . 08564) 58 

3 . 82741) . 06721] . 85516) . 07164] . 88200] . 07621] . 90796] . 08090] . 93311] . 08573] 57 

4 . 82788) . 06728) . 85562) . 07172) . 88244) . 07628) . 90839] . 08098] . 93352) . 08581] 56 

5 | 8. 82835)0. 06735]8. 85607/0. 07179]8. 88288]0. 0763618. 90881/0. 08106]8, 9339310. 08589] 55 

6 . 82882] . 06742] . 85653] . 07187] . 88332] . 07644] . 90924! . 08114] . 93435] . 08597] 54 

7 . 82929) . 06750} . 85698) . 07194] . 88375) . 07652) . 90966) . 08122] . 93476] . 08605] 53 

8 . 82976) . 06757) . 85743) . 07202] . 88419] . 07659] . 91009) . 08130) . 93517] . 08613) 52 

9 . 83023) . 06764] . 85789) . 07209) . 88463) . 07667] . 91051) . 08138) . 93558] . 08621) 51 
10 | 8. 83069)0. 06772/8. 85834) 0. 07217]8. 88507/0. 0767518. 91094/0. 08146]8. 93599/0. 08630] 50 
11 . 83116] . 06779] . 85879] . 07224] . 88551] . 07683] . 91136] . 08154] . 93640] . 08638] 49 
12 . 83163) . 06786] . 85925) . 07232] . 88595) . 07690] . 91179] . 08162] . 93681) . 08646] 48 
13 . 83210) . 06794] . 85970) . 07239] . 88638) . 07698) . 91221] . 08170} . 93722) . 08654] 47 
14 . 83257) . 06801) . 86015| . 07247] . 88682) . 07706} . 91263] . 08178) . 93764] . 08662) 46 
15 | 8 83303)/0. 06808/8. 86060/0. 07254]8. 88726/0. 0771418. 91306]0. 08186]8. 93805/0. 08671} 45 
16 . 83350) . 06816] . 86105} . 07262] . 88769] . 07721) . 91348) . 08194] . 93846) . 08679] 44 
17 . 83397) . 06823) . 86151) . 07270] . 88813] . 07729) . 91390) . 08202] . 93886] . 08687) 43 
18 . 83444) . 06830} . 86196] . 07277] . 88857) . 07737] . 91432) . 08210} . 93927] . 08695] 42 
19 . 83490) . 06838) . 86241) . 07285) . 88900] . 07745) . 91475] . 08218} . 93968) . 08703) 41 
20 | 8. 83537/0. 06845]8. 86286/0. 07292)8. 88944/0. 0775218. 91517/0. 0822618. 94009]0. 08711] 40 
21 . 83583) . 06852) . 86331) . 07300} . 88988] . 07760} . 91559} . 08234} . 94050) . 08720] 39 
22 . 83630) . 06860} . 86376) . 07307] . 89031] . 07768] . 91601) . 08242] . 94091) . 08728) 38 
23 . 83676) . 06867) . 86421| . 07315] . 89075] . 07776] . 91643) . 08250) . 94132) . 08736} 37 
24 . 83723) . 06874] . 86466) . 07322) . 89118] . 07784) . 91685] . 08258) . 94173) . 08744) 36 
25 | 8. 83769/0. 06882/8. 86511/0. 07330]8. 89162/0. 0779118. 91728/0. 08266]8. 94213/0. 08753] 35 
26 . 83816) . 06889} . 86556) . 07338] . 89205) . 07799] . 91770) . 08274] . 94254) . 08761) 34 
27 . 83862) . 06896} . 86600) . 07345] . 89248] . 07807] . 91812) . 08282] . 94295) . 08769] 33 
28 . 83909) . 06904) . 86645) . 07353] . 89292) . 07815} . 91854) . 08290} . 94336] . 08777] 32 
29 . 83955) . 06911] . 86690) . 07360} . 89335] . 07823) . 91896] . 08298] . 94376] . 08785] 31 
30 | 8. 84002/0. 06919]8. 86735|0. 0736818. 89379/0. 07830]8. 91938]0. 08306]8. 94417/0. 08794] 30 
31 . 84048) . 06926] . 86780) . 07376] . 89422) . 07838) . 91980) . 08314) . 94458] . 08802} 29 
32 . 84094! . 06933] . 86825) . 07383) . 89465} . 07846] . 92022) . 08322] . 94498) . 08810] 28 
33 . 84140) . 06941] . 86869) . 07391] . 89509] . 07854] . 92064! . 08330} . 94539) . 08818] 27 
34 . 84187) . 06948] . 86914) . 07398) . 89552) . 07862) . 92105) . 08338] . 94580) . 08827] 26 
35 | 8. 84233/0. 06955}8. 86959/0. 0740618. 89595/0. 0787018. 92147|/0. 08346]/8. 94620/0. 08835} 25 
36 . 84279] . 06963) . 87003) . 07414) . 89638) . 07877) . 92189] . 08354] . 94661) . 08843} 24 
3f . 84325) . 06970] . 87048) . 07421) . 89681] . 07885) . 92231] . 08362} . 94701} . 08851) 23 
38 . 84371| . 06978) . 87093) . 07429] . 89725] . 07893] . 92273) . 08370} . 94742) . 08860] 22 
39 . 84417) . 06985] . 87137) . 07437] . 89768] . 07901] . 92315) . 08378) . 94782) . 08868] 21 
40 | 8. 84464/0. 06993]/8. 87182/0. 07444]8. 89811/0. 07909]8. 92356/0. 08386]8. 94823/0. 08876] 20 
41 . 84510) . 07000) . 87226) . 07452) . 89854) . 07917] . 92398) . 08394] . 94863) . 08885] 19 
42 . 84556] . 07007] . 87271) . 07459] . 89897) . 07924) . 92440) . 08402) . 94904) . 08893) 18 
43 . 84602) . 07015] . 87315) . 07467) . 89940) . 07932) . 92482) . 08410} . 94944) . 08901) 17 
44 . 84648) . 07022) . 87360) . 07475) . 89983) . 07940) . 92523) . 08418] . 94985) . 08909] 16 | 
45 | 8. 84694/0. 07030]8. 87404/0. 07482/8. 90026|0. 07948)/8. 92565/0. 08427]8. 95025)0. 08918] 15 
46 . 84740) . 07037] . 87448] . 07490} . 90069] . 07956] . 92607) . 08435] . 95065) . 08926] 14 
47 . 84785] . 07045} . 87493) . 07498] . 90112) . 07964] . 92648) . 08443] . 95106) . 08934] 13 
48 . 84831) . 07052) . 87537) . 07505] . 90155] . 07972) . 92690} . 08451] . 95146} . 08943) 12 
49 . 84877) . 07059) . 87582) . 07513] . 90198) . 07980] . 92731) . 08459) . 95186) . 08951} 11 
50 | 8. 84923/0. 07067/8. 87626)0. 07521/8. 90241/0. 07987]8. 92773]0. 08467]8. 95227\0. 08959} 10 
51 . 84969] . 07074] . 87670] . 07528] . 90284) . 07995} . 92814) . 08475] . 95267) . 08967) 9 
52 . 85015] . 07082) . 87714) . 07536} . 90326] . 08003] . 92856] . 08483] . 95307) . 08976) 8 
53 . 85060) . 07089) . 87759) . 07544] . 90369] . 08011] . 92897] . 08491) . 95347| . 08984) 7 
54 . 85106] . 07097] . 87803) . 07551] . 90412] . 08019} . 92939) . 08499} . 95388) . 08992) 6 
55 | 8. 85152/0. 0710418. 87847|0. 07559]8. 90455|0. 08027]8. 92980)0. 085078. 95428)0. 09001) 5 
56 . 85197| . 07112) . 87891) . 07567] . 90498] . 08035] . 93022) . 08516} . 95468) . 09009] 4 
57 . 85243] . 07119] . 87935) . 07574] . 90540] . 08043] . 93063) . 08524] . 95508] . 09017) 3 
58 . 85289] . 07127] . 87980) . 07582] . 90583) . 08051] . 93104) . 08532) . 95548) . 09026) 2 
59 . 85334) . 07134] . 88024) . 07590) . 90626) . 08059] . 93146] . 08540) . 95588) . 09034) 1 
60 | 8. 85380/0. 0714218. 88068/0. 07598]8. 90668/0. 08066]8. 93187|0. 08548]8. 95628)0. 09042} 0 

329° 328° 327° 326° 325° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


35° 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav| Log Hav 


0 | 8. 95628) 0. 0904218. 97997|0. 09549]9. 00295|0. 100689. 02528)0. 

1 . 95668! . 09051] . 98035) . 09558] . 00333) . 10077] . 02565) . . 04735) . 11152 
2 . 95709) . 09059} . 98074] . 09566] . 00371) . 10086) . 02602) . 504770 pela on 
3 . 95749| . 09067] . 98113] . 09575] . 00408] . 10094] . 02638) . . 04806] . 11170 
4 . 95789} . 09076] . 98152| . 09583] . 00446] . 10103] . 02675) . ..04842| . 11179 
5 | 8. 95828)/0. 09084]8. 98191)/0. 09592]9. 00484)/0. 10112]9. 02712)0. . 04877)0. 11189 
6 . 95868! . 09093] . 98229] . 09601] . 00522| . 10121] . 02748) . . 04913} . 11198 
fi . 95908) . 09101] . 98268| . 09609] . 00559} . 10130] . 02785) . . 04948) . 11207 
8 . 95948} . 09109] . 98307) . 09618] . 00597| . 10138) . 02821) . . 04984) . 11216 
9 . 95988) . 09118] . 98346] . 09626} . 006384 . 10147) . 02858) . . 05019] . 11225 


8. 96028)0. 09126]8. 98384/0. 09635]9. 00672/0. 10156]9. 02894) 0. . 05055)0. 11234 


. 96068] . 09134] . 98423] . 09643] . 00710) . 10165) . 02931) . . 05090; . 11244 
. 96108} . 09143] . 98462) . 09652] . 00747| . 10174] . 02967) . . 05126) . 11253 
. 96148) . 09151] . 98500] . 09661] . 00785) . 10182} . 03004) . . 05161) . 11262 
. 96187) . 09160} . 98539] . 09669} . 00822] . 10191} . 03040) . . 05197) . 11271 


8. 96227|0. 09168]8. 98578|0. 09678]9. 00860)0. 10200}9. 03077)0. . 05232/0. 11280 


. 96267| . 09176] . 98616] . 09686] . 00897| . 10209] . 03113) . . 05268) . 11290 
. 96307] . 09185} . 98655) . 09695} . 00935) . 10218) . 03150) . . 05303) . 11299 
. 96346] . 09193] . 98693) . 09704] . 00972) . 10226) . 03186) . . 05339) . 113808 
. 96386] . 09202] . 98732) . 09712} . 01009) . 10235) . 03222) . . 05374) . 113817 


8. 96426]0. 09210}8. 98770)0. 0972119. 01047/0. 1024419. 03259) 0. . 05409]0. 11326 


. 96465] . 09218] . 98809) . 09729} . 01084) . 10253) . 03295) . . 05445) . 11336 
. 96505} . 09227] . 98847) . 09738) . 01122) . 10262) . 03331) . . 05480} . 11345 
. 96545] . 09235] . 98886) . 09747] . 01159) . 10270) . 03368) . . 05515) . 11354 
. 96584] . 09244] . 98924) . 09755) . 01196) . 10279) . 08404) . . 05551) . 11363 


8. 96624/0. 09252]8. 98963)0. 0976419. 01234|0. 10288}9. 03440)0. . 05586)0. 11373 


. 96663) . 09260} . 99001] . 09773} . 01271] . 10297] . 03476) . . 05621) . 11382 
. 96703) . 09269) . 99039] . 09781) . 01308) . 10306] . 03513) . . 05656) . 11391 
. 96742) . 09277) . 99078] . 09790) . 01345] . 103815] . 08549) . . 05692) . 11400 
. 96782! . 09286} . 99116) . 09799) . 01383) . 10323] . 03585) . . 05727) . 11410 


8. 96821/0. 0929418. 99154/0. 09807]9. 01420)0. 10332]9. 03621)0. . 05762/0. 11419 


. 96861) . 09303} . 99193) . 09816} . 01457) . 10841) . 038657] . . 05797) . 11428 
. 96900} . 09311) . 99231) . 09824) . 01494! . 10350) . 03694) . . 05832) . 11437 
. 96940] . 09320} . 99269] . 09833) . 01531, . 10359] . 03730) . . 05867) . 11447 
. 96979} . 09328} . 99307) . 09842] . 01569) . 10368] . 03766) . . 05903) . 11456 


8. 97018|0. 09336]8. 99346)0. 09850]9. 01606)0. 10377/9. 03802)0. . 05938)0. 11465 


. 97058) . 09345) . 99384| . 09859] . 01643) . 10386] . 03838) . . 05973) . 11474 
. 97097) . 09353} . 99422) . O98E8} . 01680) . 10394] . 03874) . . 06008) . 11484 
. 97136} . 09362} . 99460) . 09876] . 01717) . 10403] . 03910) . . 06043) . 11493 
. 97176) . 09370) . 99498) . 09885] . 01754) . 10412) . 03946 . . 06078} . 11502 


8. 97215/0. 0937918. 99536|0. 09894]9. 01791|0. 10421]9. 03982/0. . 06113}0. 11511 


. 97254 . 09387) . 99575} . 099C3} . 01828) . 10430) . 04018) . . 06148) . 11521 
. 97294] . 09396] . 99613) . 09911] . 01865) . 10439) . 04054) . . 06183} . 11530 
. 97333} . 09404] . 99651} . 09920] . 01902) . 10448) . 04090) . . 06218) . 11539 
. 97372) . 09413] . 99689) . 09929) . 01539] . 10457] . 04126) . . 06253) . 11549 


8. 97411/0. 0942118. 99727|0. 09937}9. 01976/0. 10466)9. 04162)0. 9. 06288)0. 11558 


. 97450! . 09430) . 99765) . 09946] . 02013) . 10474) . 04198) . . 06323] . 11567 
. 97489] . 09438} . 99803} . 09955] . 02050} . 10483) . 04234) . . 06358) . 11577 
. 97529} . 09447) . 99841] . 09963} . 02087) . 10492) . 04270) . . 06393) . 11586 
. 97568} . 09455) . 99879] . 09972} . 02124) . 10501) . 04806, . . 06428) . 11595 


8. 97607 0. 09464]8. 99917/0. 09981]9. 02161/0. 10510)9. 04341)0. . 06462/0. 11604 


. 97646) . 09472) . 99955) . 09990} . 02197) . 10519] . 04377] . . 06497] . 11614 
. 97685] . 0948118. 99993] . 09998] . 02234) . 10528] . 04413] . . 06532) . 11623 
. 97724) . 09489/9. 00031) . 10007] . 02271) . 10537] . 04449) . . 06567) . 11632 
. 97763) . 09498} . 00068] . 10016] . 02308} . 10546] . 04485) . . 06602) . 11642 


| 8. 9780210. 09506]9. 0010610. 10025]9. 023450. 1055519. 0452010, . 06637/0. 11651 


. 97841) . 09515} . 00144] . 10033] . 02381) . 10564] . 04556) . . 06671) . 11660 
- 97880) . 09524] . 00182) . 10042] . 02418) . 10573] . 04592) . . 06706) . 11670 
- 97919) . 09532} . 00220) . 10051] . 02455] . 10582] . 04628) . . 06741) . 11679 
- 97958) . 09541) . 00258] . 10059} . 02492} . 10591] . 04663) . 06776) . 11688 


SCPNWHROTONDNO 


(o2) 


- 97997\0. 09549}9. 00295/0. 100689. 02528/0. 10599]9. 04699 06810/0. 11698 


| 
321° 


324° 


323° 322° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


40° 41° 43° 44° 


7 Log Hav |} Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] /’ 

0 | 9. 06810) 0. 18432}9. 14715/0. 14033] 60 

1 . 06845) . . O8899 . 12847) . 18442] . 14746) . 14048] 59 

2 . 06880; . . 08933 . 12879} . 18452] . 14778! . 14053] 58 

3 . 06914! . . O8966) . E ; . 12911} . 18462] . 14809] . 14063] 57 

+ . 06949) . . 09000) . . 10997| . 12882] . 12943) . 138472] . 14840] . 14073] 56 

5 | 9. 06984/0. 9. 09034 0. 9. 11030)0. 12891]9. 12975/0. 13482]9,. 14871/0. 14084] 55 

6 . 07018 . 09068) . . 11063) . 12901] . 18007) . 13492) . 14902) . 14094] 54 

7 . 07053 . 09101) . . 11096) . 12911) . 18039) . 13502] . 14934) . 14104] 53 

8 . O7088) . . 09135) . . 11129} . 12921] . 13071) . 13512) . 14965) . 14114] 52 
9 LOTI2Ie< . 09169 . 11161} . 12930} . 131038) . 13522] . 14996) . 14124] 51 
10 | 9. 07157)0. . 09202)0. . 11194)0. 12940]9. 13135)0. 13532]9. 15027/0. 14134} 50 
11 . 07191) . . 09236) . . 11227) . 12950) . 138167) . 13542) . 15058) . 14144] 49 
12 . 07226) . . 09269 . 11260) . 12960} . 18199) . 13552] . 15089) . 14154] 48 
13 . 07260) . 09303 . 11292) . 12970] . 13231) . 13562] . 15120) . 14165] 47 
14 . 07295 . 09337) . 11825) . 12979] : 18263) . 138571} . 15152) . 14175) 46 
15 | 9. 07329 0. . 09370 0. . 11858)0. 12989}9. 138295)0. 13581}9. 15183)0. 14185] 45 
16 . 07364) . . 09404 . . 11891] . 12999} . 13326) . 13591] . 15214} . 14195] 44 
17 . 07398) . 7] . 09437 . 11423} . 13009) . 18358) . 13601] . 15245) . 14205) 43 
18 . 074383) . . 09471 . 11456) . 13018] . 13390) . 138611] . 15276) . 14215) 42 
19 . 07467 . 09504 . 11489) . 18028] . 13422) . 18621] . 15307) . 14226] 41 
20 | 9. 07501)0. . 09538) 0. . 11521)0. 18038]9. 134540. 138631]9. 15338)0. 14236] 40 
21 . 07536 . 09571 . 11554) . 138048] ; 13486) . 13641] . 15369) . 14246} 39 
22 . 07570) . . 09605) . . 11586) . 18058) . 13517) . 18651] . 15400) . 14256] 38 
23 . 07605) . . 09638) . . 11619) . 13067] . 13549] . 138661] . 154381) . 14266] 37 
24 . 07639) . . 09672 . 11652) . 13077] . 138581) . 13671] . 15462) . 14276) 36 
25 | 9. 07673/0. . 09705) 0. . 11684)0. 13087]9. 13613)0. 18681)9. 15493)0. 14287] 35 
26 . 07708 . 09739) . . 11717) . 18097] . 18644) . 138691] . 15524) . 14297] 34 
Qa SOTT42)". SO9T72).. . 11749) . 13107} . 138676) : 13701) . 15555). 14307] 33 
28 OGM GIE: . 09805) . ~ 11782) . 138416) . 13708) 13711) . 15585). . 14817] 32 
29 . 07810) . . 09839} . . 11814} . 13126) . 13739) . 138721] . 15616) . 14327] 31 
30 | 9. 07845/0. . 09872) 0. . 11847/0. 18136]9. 13771]0. 13731}9. 15647\0. 14337] 30 
on . 07879 . 09905 . 11879} . 138146] . 18803) . 13741] . 15678) . 143848) 29 
32 . 07913 . 09939 . 11912) . 18156) . 18834) . 138751] . 15709) . 14358] 28 
33 . 07947 . 09972) . . 11944) . 138166] . 138866) . 13761) . 15740) . 14368) 27 
34 . 07981 . 10005) . PLLOTA. LSL7oE 1S898)) S137 7S LS 77 LPS 14378) 26 
35 | 9. 08016)0. . 10039)0. . 12009)0. 13185]9. 18929)/0. 1378119. 15802)0. 14888] 25 
36 . 08050 . 10072 . 12041) . 138195) . 13961] ..13791] . 15832) . 14399] 24 
7) . 08084 . 10105) . . 12074) . 18205) . 13992) . 138801} . 15863) . 14409] 23 
38 . 08118 . 10138}. . 12106) . 18215) . 14024) . 138811] . 15894) . 14419] 22 
39 . 08152 . 10172 . 12139] . 18225) . 14056) . 13822] . 15925) . 14429} 21 
40 | 9. 08186)0. . 10205)0. . 12171)0. 18235)9. 14087/0. 138382]9. 15955|0. 14440] 20 
41 . 08220 . 10238) . . 12203) . 138244] . 14119) . 138842] . 15986; . 14450] 19 
42 . 08254 MLO2TAIES . 12236) . 138254] . 14150} . 138852] . 16017) . 14460) 18 
43 . 08288 . 10304) . . 12268) . 138264] . 14182! . 13862] . 16048) | 14470) 17 
44 . 08323 - 10837)". . 12300) . 13274] . 14213] . 13872] . 16078) . 14480) 16 
45 | 9. 08357/0. . 10371)0. 9. 12332/0. 13284]9. 14245/0. 13882/9. 16109]0. 14491] 15 
46 . 08391 . 10404 . . 12365) . 18294] . 14276) . 13892] . 16140) . 14501] 14 
47 . 08425 . 10437) . .. 12397) , 18304] . 14807] . 13902] . 16170) . 14511] 13 
48 . 08459 . 10470} . . 12429) . 138314] . 14339} . 18912] . 16201) . 14521] 12 
49 . 08492 . 10503 PZ AGN a 1BS23le L430 els O2 21 1623254532 
50 | 9. 08526)0. . 105386) 0. . 12494/0. 13333]9. 14402/0. 13932]9. 16262)0. 14542) 10 
51 . 08560} . . 10569 | 12526) . 138343] . 14433] . 138942] . 16293) . 14552) 9 
52 . 08594 . 10602 . 12558) . 13353} . 14465] . 138952) . 16324) . 14562) 8 
53 . 08628} . . 10635 . 12590} . 18363} . 14496] . 13962] . 16354) . 14573] 7 
54 . 08662 . 10668 . 12622) . 13373] . 14527) . 13972) . 16385) . 14583] 6 
55 | 9. 08696)0. . 10701)0. . 12655/0. 13383]9. 14559/0. 13983}9. 16415)0. 14593) 5 
56 . 08730) . . 10734 . 12687) . 13393] . 14590) . 13993] . 16446) . 14604) 4 
DG . 08764 . 10767) . . 12719] . 13403] . 14621! . 14003] . 16476) . 14614; 3 
58 . 08797 . 10800) . . 12751) . 13412] . 14653) . 14013] . 16507) . 14624) 2 
59 . 08831) . 10833 . 12783) . 18422] . 14684} . 14023] . 16537) . 14634] 1 
60 | 9. 08865)0. 10866 12815/0. 13432|9. 14715)/0. 14033]9. 16568/0. 14645} 0 


316° 315° 


319° 318° 317° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


45° 46° 47° 


Log Hav |Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav mi 


9. 1656810. 14645}9. 18376/0. 15267]9. 20140/0. 15900]9. 218630. 16543]9. 23545\0. 17197] 60 
. 16598] . 14655] . 18405] . 15278] . 20169] . 15911] . 21891] . 16554) . 
. 16629] . 14665] . 18435] . 15288] . 20198} . 15921] . 21919] . 16565) . 
. 16659| . 14676] . 18465] . 15298] . 20227) . 15932] . 21948) . 16576) . 
. 16690] . 14686] . 18495] . 15309] . 20256} . 15943] . 21976) . 16587) . 


. 16720/0. 14696]9. 18524/0. 15319]9. 20285|0. 15953}9. 22004/0. 16598)9. 
. 16751) . 14706] . 18554} . 15330} . 20314) . 15964] . 22033) . 16608) . 
. 16781] . 14717] . 18584] . 15340} . 20343] . 15975] . 22061) . 16619) . 
. 16812) . 14727] . 18613] . 15351) . 20372] . 15985] . 22089) . 16630) . 
. 16842) . 14737] . 18643] . 15361] . 20401] . 15996] . 22118) . 16641 


10 | 9. 16872|0. 14748]9. 18673|0. 15372)9. 20430|0. 16007]/9. 22146/0. 16652)9. 
11 . 16903) . 14758] . 18702] . 15382] . 20459| . 16017] . 22174] . 16663) . 
12 . 16933) . 14768] . 18732] . 15393] . 20488] . 16028] . 22202) . 16673) . 
13 . 16963] . 14779] . 18762} . 15403] . 20517) . 16039] . 22231) . 16684) . 
14 . 16994] . 14789] . 18791] . 15414] . 20546] . 16049] . 22259) . 16695; . 


15 | 9. 17024/0. 14799]9. 18821|0. 15424]9. 20574/0. 16060]9. 22287)0. 167069. 
16 . 17054] . 14810] . 18850) . 15435} . 20603] . 16071] . 22315] . 16717] . 
17 . 17085] . 14820] . 18880} . 15445] . 20632] . 16081} . 22343] . 16728] . 
18 | . 17115] . 14830] . 18909] . 15456] . 20661) . 16092] . 22372] . 16738] . 
19 . 17145] . 14841] . 18939] . 15466] . 20690} . 16103) . 22400] . 16749 


20 | 9. 1717510. 14851]9. 18968/0. 154779. 20719]0. 16113]9. 22428/0. 16760}9. 
21 . 17206] . 14861) . 18998] . 15487] . 20748) . 16124] . 22456) . 16771] . 
22 . 17236] . 14872] . 19027) . 15498] . 20776) . 16135) . 22484] . 16782) . 
23 . 17266} . 14882] . 19057] . 15508] . 20805] . 16145] . 22512) . 16793] . 
24 | . 17296] . 14892) . 19086} . 15519) . 20834] . 16156) . 22540) . 16804] . 


25 | 9. 17327/0. 14903}9. 19116|0. 15530]9. 20863)0. 16167}9. 22569)0. 168159. 
26 . 17357] . 14913] . 19145] . 15540] . 20891) . 16178] . 22597) . 16825) . 
27 . 17387] . 14923] . 19175) . 15551] . 20920) . 16188] . 22625) . 16836) . 
28 | . 17417) . 14934] . 19204] . 15561] . 20949; . 16199] . 22653) . 16847] . 
29 . 17447) . 14944] . 19234) . 15572] . 20978) . 16210) . 22681) . 16858] . 


30 | 9. 17477)0. 14955]9. 19263/0. 15582/9. 21006|0. 16220]9. 22709)0. 16869}9. 
31 . 17507) . 14965] . 19292) . 15593] . 21035} . 16231) . 22737) . 16880] . 
32 . 17538] . 14975] . 19322) . 15603] . 21064] . 16242) . 22765) . 16891] . 
33 . 17568] . 14986} . 19351) . 15614] . 21092} . 16253] . 22793) . 16902) . 
34 . 17598) . 14996] . 19381] . 15624) . 21121) . 16263] . 22821) . 16913] . 


35 | 9. 17628/0. 15006]9. 19410)0. 15635]9. 21150/0. 16274}9. 22849)0. 16923]9. 
36 . 17658) . 15017] . 19439) . 15646} . 21178] . 16285] . 22877) . 16934] . 
37 . 17688] . 15027} . 19469] . 15656] . 21207) . 16296] . 22905) . 16945} . 
38 . 17718} . 15038] . 19498) . 15667] . 21236) . 16306] . 22933] . 16956] . 
39 . 17748) . 15048} . 19527] . 15677) . 21264) . 16317| . 22961) . 16967] . 


40 | 9. 17778)/0. 15058}9. 195570. 15688/9. 21293]0. 16328]9. 229890. 16978]9. 
41 . 17808] . 15069} . 19586) . 15698} . 21322) . 16339] . 23017) . 16989] . 
42 . 17838] . 15079} . 19615] . 15709} . 21350) . 16349] . 23045] . 17000] . 
43 . 17868} . 15090] . 19644] . 15720} . 21379] . 16360] . 23073] . 17011] . 
44 . 17898) . 15100} . 19674} . 15730} . 21407] . 16371] . 23100] . 17022] . 


45 | 9. 17928/0. 15110]9. 19703]0. 15741]9. 21436/0. 16382]9. 23128)0. 17033)9. 
46 . 17958) . 15121) . 19732) . 15751) . 21464) . 16392] . 23156] . 17044] . 
47 . 17988) . 15131] . 19761] . 15762] . 21493] . 16408] . 23184) . 17055) . 
48 . 18018) . 15142] . 19790) . 15773] . 21521) . 16414] . 23212) . 17066} . 
49 . 18048] . 15152) . 19820) . 15783] . 21550] . 16425] . 23240] . 17076] . 


50 | 9. 18077\0. 1516319. 19849|0. 1579419. 21578|0. 16436]9. 23268)/0. 17087]9. 
51 . 18107} . 15173] . 19878] . 15804] . 21607] . 16446] . 23295] . 17098] . 24945] . 17760 
52 . 18137) . 15183] . 19907} . 15815] . 21635! . 16457] . 23323) . 17109] . 24973) . 17772 
53 - 18167) . 15194) . 19936} . 15826] . 21664] . 16468] . 23351] . 17120] . 25000] . 17783 
54 . 18197] . 15204] . 19965} . 15836] . 21692] . 16479] . 23379] . 17131] . 25027) . 17794 
99 | 9. 18227/0. 15215)9. 19995/0. 158479. 21721)0. 16489]9. 23407|0. 17142]9. 25054|0. 17805 
56 - 18256} . 15225} . 20024) . 15858] . 21749] . 16500} . 23434] . 17153] . 25081) . 17816 
57 . 18286) . 15236} . 20053} . 15868] . 21778] . 16511] . 23462) . 17164] . 25108] . 17827 
58 - 18316] . 15246] . 20082) . 15879] . 21806] . 16522] . 23490) . 17175] . 25135) . 17838 
59 - 18346] . 15257] . 20111) . 15889] . 21834] . 16533] . 23518] . 17186] . 25163] . 17849 
60 | 9. 18376)0. 15267]9. 20140/0. 15900]9. 21863)0. 16543]9. 23545)0. 17197|9. 251900. 17861 


CONDO FWNRO 
Ne) 


COM NWHEOONWOO 


314° 313° 312° 


311° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


50° 

4 Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav j uy 
Q | 9. 25190)0. 1786119. 26797|0. 1853419. 28368 i 60 
1 . 25217| . 17872) . 26823) . . 28394] . 2995! 9 ; ‘ é 59 
2 . 25244) . 17883] . 26850} . . 28420) . . 29956} . 199 : ; 58 
3 . 25271) . 17894] . 26876] . . 28446) . 19 . 29981) . ; ‘ Oo” 
4 . 25298) . 176 . 26903) . . 28472) . 19263] . 30007) . 1% 4 ; 56 
5 . 2532510. 1791619. 26929]0. . 28498)0. 9. 30032)0. 9. 3/0. 55 
6 . 25352) . 176 . 26956} . . 28524) . . 30057] . oe : 54 
7 . 25379} . 17939] . 26982) . . 28549] . . 30083} . 4 5 3} 53 
8 . 25406} . . 27008) . . 28575) . 19309) . 30108] . ; 3 : §2 
9 . 25433] . 17961] . 27035) . . 28601) . . 30133]: ! ' 51 
10 . 25460)0. . 27061)0. 9. 28627/0. . 30158)0. b E 50 
11 . 25487] . . 27088} . . 28653) . . 30184] . 3 : 49 
12 . 25514] . 95] . 27114] . . 28679] . . 30209] . . ; 48 
13 . 25541} . . 27140] . . 28704) . . 30234! . 3 : 47 
14 . 25568) . - 27167) >: . 28730) . . 30259) . VS E50] 46 
15 . 25595)0. . 27193]0. 187 . 28756)0. . 30285)0. . 31780)0. 45 
16 . 25622) ». . 27219) . . 28782) . ESdO310|-- . 31805) . 44 
£7 . 25649} . SO} . 27246] . . 28807) . . 30335] . . 31830} . 43 
18 . 25676] . 20212)»: . 28833} . . 30360) . . 31854) . 42 
19 2257031": 73]. 27298). . 28859) .- . 80385] . . 31879] . 41 
20 . 2572910. . 273250. . 28885)0. . 30410)0. . 31903)0. 40 
21 ~ 25756}. ~2tool): . 28910) . . 30436] . . 31928) . 39 
22 » 25783) . BE Tih ae . 28936) . . 30461) . . 31953) . 38 
23 . 25810} . . 27403) . . 28962) . . 30486} . SO1LOT A: 37 
24 . 25837) . . 27430] . . 28987) . . 80511) . 9} . 32002) . 36 
25 . 25864/0. . 274560. . 29013)0. . 30536)0. . 32026)0. 35 
26 . 25891) . . 27482) . 9} . 29039) . . 30561) . . 32051) . 34 
27 S2591L71-: . 27508) . . 29064) . . 30586} . . 32076) . 33 
28 . 25944! . 7A) . 27535) . . 29090) . . 30611} . . 32100) . 32 
29 25971) .. S 2rOON F. . 29116] . . 80636) . Y32125\") 208 31 
30 . 259980. . 27587)0. . 29141)0. . 80662)0. 919. 32149)0. 30 
31 . 26025] . »2¢613|"5 +29167|: . 30687) . . 32174) . 29 
32 . 26051) . . 27639] . . 29192) . . 30712) . 32198). 28 
3a . 26078} . : . 27666] . . 29218} . oOo. . 32223). 27 
34 > 26105}*. . 27692] . . 29244) . . 830762] . 32247) . [Ad | 
35 . 26132)0. . 27718)0. x . 29269)0. . 80787)0. . 32272)0. 25 
36 . 26158} . . 27744] . . 29295) . é . 80812) .. . 32296) . 24 
37 . 26185) . S27 CIOS: . 29320) . . 30837) . 582321): 23 
38 . 26212). 20796)" 5 . 29346] . . 830862) . . 32345] . 22 
39 . 26238) . ¢ . 27822) . . 29371| . . 30887) . 20: . 32370). 21 
40 . 26265)0. . 27848)0. . 29397)0. . 80912)0. 20: 9. 32394)0. 20 
41 . 26292) . ~ 21875)". . 29422; . 19689] . 30937] . 20: . 82418) . 19 
42 . 26319} . . 27901] . . 29448) . . 80962) . 20: . 82443) . 18 
43 . 26345) . e292? . 29473) . 15 . 80987] . . 32467) . 17 
fe 226372)". ~21908\": i . 29499] . 7 dl012|'< 3] . 32492) . 16 
45 . 26398)0. . 27979)0. 9. 29524/0. 197 . 31036)0. . 82516)0. 15 
46 . 26425) . . 28005] . 29550) . PolOGL)y = . 32541) . 14 
47 . 26452) . . 28031) . . 29575) . . 31086) . . 32565) . 13 
48 . 26478] . 18: 28050]. . 29601} . onal es . 82589) . 4 
49 . 26505) . . 28083] . . 29626) . Y381136)) > . 32614 . 11 
50 . 265320. . 28109)0. . 296520. 319. 31161/0. 93]9. 32638)0. 10 
51 . 26558) | ‘ 28135) . 4} . 29677] . SHULL See NOZOOZ|T § 
52 . 26585] . . 28161] . ; 29703\>. 1S oo ee . 32687 . 8 
53 . 26611] . . 28187] . . 29728) . ~ ol 236\"% . 32711 ( 
54 . 26638} . 1) ae PRO PALS lie . 29753). 131260 . 82730 6 
55 . 266640. 7719. 28239)0. 1° 9. 2977910. . 81285)0. . 32760)0. 5 
56 . 26691) . . 28265) . 71] . 29804) . P1310. . 32784) . 4 
57 i Oeleg ae 28291: . 29829) . 131335) . . 32808) . 3 
58 . 26744 . mi Peron Ale . 29855] . peas) kes play . 82833 2 
59 P267710\"! . 28342) . . 29880 ‘ 31385 . 82857 1 
60 . 26797)0. . 28368)0. 1921749. 29906 31409 32881 0 


| 


309° 308° 307° 306° 305° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


55° 57° 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav 


9. 32881/0. 213219. 34322 
. 82905) . 21333] . 34346) . . 85756) . 
. 82930) . 21345] . 34369) . . 85779) . 
. 82954) . 21357] . 34393) . . 35802) . 
. 82978) . 21369] . 34417| . . 85826] . 


. 3002/0. 21381]9. 34441)0. . 35849)0. 
. 38027) . 21393] . 34464] . . 85872) . 
. 33051) . 21405) . 34488} . . 85895] . 
. 33075) . 21417) . 34512) . . 85918) . 
. 33099) . 21429] . 34535) . . 35942) . 


. 3123/0. 21440)9. 34559)0. . 85965)0. 
. 83148) . 21452] . 34583) . . 85988) . 
. 83172) . 21464] . 34606) . . 36011) . 
. 33196} . 21476] . 34630) . . 36034) . 
. 83220) . 21488] . 34654) . . 86058} . 


. 8332440. 21500)9. 34677)0. . 36081)0. 
. 833268) . 21512] . 34701) . . 86104) . 
. 838292) . 21524) . 34725) . . 36127) . 
. 83317) . 21536] . 34748) . . 36150} . 
. 83341) . 21548) . 34772) . . 36173) . 


. 3383650. 21560]9. 347950. . 36196)0. 
. 838389) . 21572] . 34819} . . 86219} . 
. 838413] . 21584] . 34843) . . 86243) . 
. 33437| . 21596] . 34866] . . 36266) . 
. 33461) . 21608} . 34890} . . 86289] . 


. 838485)0. 21620]9. 349130. . 86312)0. E L k 
. 33509] . 21632] . 34937] . . 36335). : , . 39046] . 
. 83533] . 21644] . 34960) . . 36358) . : . . 39068} . 
. 33557) . 21656] . 34984) . . 86381) . ; A . 39090] . 
. 83581) . 21668} . 35007) . . 36404] . : 3 . 39112) . 


. 33605)0. 21680]9. 35031)0. . 86427)0. L ; . 9134/0. 
. 338629) . 21692) . 35054! . . 86450) . : : . 39156] . 
. 33653) . 21704] . 35078) . . 86473) . ; b . 39178) . 
. 33677) . 21716] . 35101) . . 36496) . : : . 39201] . 
. 338701) . 21728] . 35125) . . 86519) . : 3 . 89223) . 


. 338725)/0. 21740)9. 35148)0. . 86542)0. ; ; 9. 39245)0. 
. 83749) . 21752] . 35172) . . 36565) . : ; . 39267] . 
. 38773) . 21764] . 35195) . . 36588) . : 4 . 89289] . 
. 33797) . 21776) . 35219) . . 86611) . : : . 39311) . 
. 33821) . 21788} . 35242) . . 86634) . : : . 89333) . 


. 338450. 21800]9. 35266)0. . 86657)0. . ; . 393550. 
. 38869] . 21812] . 35289) . . 86680) . ; ; . 39377] . 
. 338893) . 21824) . 35312) . . 36703) . : : . 89399) . 
. 88917) . 21836] . 35336) . . 36726) . ; f . 39421) . 
. 838941| . 21848] . 35359] . . 86749) . 2 : f . 89443) . 


. 33965/0. 21860}9. 35383)0. . 36772)0. : ; . 89465)0. 
. 83988) . 21872) . 35406) . . 36794) . é 3 . 39487) . 
. 84012) . 21884] . 35429) . . 86817] . ; é . 39509) . 
. 84036) . 21896] . 35453) . . 36840) . é : . 89531) . 
. 834060) . 21908] . 35476] . . 36863) . : ‘ . 39553} . 


. 34084 0. 21920]9. 35500)0. _ 368860. . 39575)0. 
. 34108] . 21932] . 35523) . . 36909) . . 39597] . 
. 34132] . 21944] . 35546] . . 36932) . . 39619) . 
. 34155] . 21956] . 35570) . . 36955) . ; . 39641] . 
. 34179] . 21968] . 35593] . . 36977) . . 39663) . 
. 34203 0. 21980]9. 35616)0. . 37000)0. . 39685)0. 
. 34227| . 21992] . 35639] . . 37023] . . 39706 . 
. 34251) . 22004] . 35663] . . 37046) . . 39728) . 
. 34274) . 22016] . 35686) . . 37069) . ‘ . 39750) . 
. 34298] . 22028] . 35709) . . 37091] . 39772) . 
. 4322/0. 22040]9. 35733)\0. 22768]9. 37114 38468 39794 0. 


CONDOS WHr © 


CHN WRN ON OO 


304° 303° 302° 301° 


60° 


TABLE 34 
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Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav 
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0 | 9. 397940. 25000]9. 41094 60 
1] .39816| . 59 
2 PJ 89Rasls: 58 
3] . 39860] . 57 
4] .39881| . 56 
5 | 9. 39903 55 
6 | .39925 54 
71 .39947 53 
8 | .39969 52 
9] .39991 51 

10 | 9. 400120. 50 

11 | . 40034) . 49 

12 | . 40056! . 48 

13 | . 40078) . 47 

14 | . 40100) . 46 

15 | 9. 40121) 45 

16] . 40143 44 

17] . 40165 43 

18 | . 40187 42 

19 | . 40208 41 

20 | 9. 4023010. 40 

21] . 40252! . 39 

22 | 4940274) « 38 

23 | . 40295 37 

24 | . 40317 36 

25 | 9. 40339/0. 35 

26 | . 40360) . 34 

27 . 40382] . 33 

28 | .40404| . 32 

29 | . 40425 31 

30 | 9. 40447/0. 30 

31] . 40469] . 29 

32 | . 40490] . 28 

33 ff 240512): 27 

34] . 40534] . 26 

35 | 9. 40555)0. 25 

36 | .40577| . 24 

37 | . 40599) . 23 

38 | . 40620) . 22 

39 | . 40642) . 21 

40 | 9. 40663)0. 20 

41 | . 40685) . 19 

42 | .40707| . 18 

43 | . 40728] . 17 

44] . 40750) . 16 

45 | 9. 40771)0. 15 

46 | . 40793] . 14 

47 | . 40814] . 13 

48 | . 40836) . 12 

49 | . 40858) . 11 

50 | 9. 408790. 10 

51 | . 40900) . 9 

52 | . 40922) . 8 

53 | . 40943] . 7 

54 | . 40965 . 6 

55 | 9. 40986)0. 5 

56 | . 41008) . 4 

57 | . 41029] . 3 

58 | . 41051] . 2 

59 | .41072| . i 


. 41094/0. 


44842 


299° 


296° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


65° 66° 67° 68° 69° 


~ 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav |Nat. Hav] ’ 


9. 46043 0. 28869]9. 47222 0. 29663]9. 4837810. 30463]9. 49512/0. 31270]9. 50626/0. 32082) 60 
. 46063| . 28882] . 47241] . 29676] . 48397) . 30477] . 49531| . 31283} . 50644) . 32095) 59 
. 46083) . 28895] . 47261] . 29690] . 48416] . 30490] . 49550) . 31297] . 50662) . 32109) 58 
. 46103] . 28909] . 47280) . 29703] . 48435] . 30504] . 49568! . 31310} . 50681) . 32122) 57 
. 46123) . 28922] . 47300) . 29716] . 48454) . 30517] . 49587) . 31324] . 50699] . 32136) 56 


. 46142 0. 28935]9. 4731910. 29730]9. 48473 0. 30530)9. 49606 0. 31337}9. 50717/0. 32150) 55 
. 46162] . 28948] . 47338) . 29743] . 48492) . 30544] . 49625) . 31351] . 50736) . 32163) 54 
. 46182) . 28961] . 47358! . 29756] . 48511) . 30557] . 49643) . 31364] . 50754, . 32177) 53 
. 46202) . 28975] . 47377] . 29770] . 48530) . 30571] . 49662) . 31378] . 50772) . 32190} 52 
. 46222) . 28988] . 47397) . 29783] . 48549) . 30584] . 49681) . 31391] . 50791) . 32204] 51 


. 462410. 2900119. 474160. 29796]9. 48568 0. 30597]9. 496990. 31405]9. 508090. 32217] 50 
11 . 46261) . 29014] . 47435] . 29809] . 48587) . 30611] . 49718] . 31418] . 50827) . 32231) 49 
12 . 46281) . 29027] . 47455) . 29823] . 48607) . 30624] . 49737] . 31432] . 50846) . 32245) 48 
13 . 46301| . 29041] . 47474! . 29836] . 48626) . 30638] . 49755] . 31445} . 50864) . 32258) 47 
14 . 46320) . 29054] . 47493) . 29849] . 48645) . 30651] . 49774) . 31459) . 50882) . 32272) 46 


. 46340 0. 29067]9. 475130. 29863)9. 48664 0. 3066419. 49793 0. 31472)9. 50901\0. 32285] 45 
16 . 46360} . 29080] . 47532| . 29876] . 48683) . 30678] . 49811) . 31486} . 50919) . 32299) 44 
17 . 46380} . 29093] . 47552) . 29889] . 48702) . 30691] . 49830) . 31499] . 50937) . 32313) 43 
18 . 46399| . 29107] . 47571| . 29903] . 48720) . 30705] . 49849) . 31513} . 50956) . 32326) 42 
19 . 46419) . 29120] . 47590] . 29916] . 48739) . 30718] . 49867] . 31526) . 50974) . 32340] 41 


. 464390. 29133]9. 4761010. 29929]9. 48758]0. 30732]9. 49886/0. 31540}9. 50992)0. 32353] 40 
21 . 46458) . 29146] . 47629] . 29943] . 48777| . 30745] . 49904) . 31553] . 51010) . 32367] 39 
22 . 46478) . 29160] . 47648) . 29956] . 48796) . 30758] . 49923] . 31567) . 51029] . 32381] 38 
23 . 46498) . 29173] . 47668) . 29969] . 48815} . 30772] . 49942) . 31580} . 51047] . 32394] 37 
24 . 46517| . 29186] . 47687| . 29983] . 48834) . 30785] . 49960) . 31594) . 51065) . 32408) 36 


25 | 9. 465370. 2919919. 477060. 29996}9. 48853/0. 30799]9. 49979)0. 31607]9. 51083)0. 32422) 35 
26 . 46557| . 29212) . 47725) . 30009] . 48872) . 30812) . 49997] . 31621] . 51102) . 32435] 34 
27 . 46576] . 29226) . 47745) . 30023] . 48891) . 30826] . 50016} . 31634] . 51120) . 32449] 33 
28 . 46596} . 29239] . 47764) . 30036] . 48910) . 30839} . 50034) . 31648} . 51138} . 82462) 32 
29 . 46616] . 29252) . 47783) . 30049] . 48929) . 30852) . 50053) . 31661] . 51156) . 32476} 31 


. 46635/0. 29265}9. 47803|0. 30063]9. 489480. 30866}9. 50072/0. 31675]9. 51174|0. 32490] 30 
31 . 46655] . 29279) . 47822) . 30076] . 48967) . 30879] . 50090) . 31688] . 51193) . 32503] 29 
32 . 46675} . 29292) . 47841) . 30089] . 48986) . 30893} . 50109] . 31702] . 51211) . 32517] 28 
33 . 46694) . 29305) . 47860) . 30103] . 49004} . 30906] . 50127| . 31716] . 51229] . 32531) 27 
34 . 46714| . 29318] . 47880] . 30116] . 49023} . 30920] . 50146) . 31729] . 51247] . 32544) 26 


35 | 9. 467330. 29332/9. 47899]0. 30129]9. 49042/0. 30933]9. 50164\0. 31743}9. 51265]0. 32558} 25 
36 . 46753] . 29345] . 47918] . 30143] . 49061) . 30946] . 50183) . 31756] . 51284] . 32571] 24 
37 . 46773] . 29358] . 47937] . 30156] . 49080) . 30960] . 50201] . 31770] . 51302] . 32585] 23 
38 . 46792) . 29371] . 47957) . 30169] . 49099] . 30973] . 50220} . 31783] . 51320] . 32599] 22 
39 . 46812) . 29385) . 47976) . 30183] . 49118) . 30987] . 50238) . 31797) . 51338] . 32612] 21 


40 | 9. 46831)0. 29398/9. 47995)0. 30196]9. 49137)0. 31000]9. 50257|0. 3181019. 51356)0. 32626] 20 
41 . 46851) . 29411) . 48014) . 30209) . 49155) . 31014] . 50275) . 31824] . 51374) . 32640] 19 
42 . 46871] . 29424] . 48033] . 30223] . 49174) . 31027] . 50294) . 31837] . 51393) . 32653] 18 
43 . 46890) . 29438] . 48053) . 30236) . 49193) . 31041) . 50312) . 31851) . 51411) . 32667] 17 
44 - 46910] . 29451] . 48072) . 30249} . 49212] . 31054] . 50331] . 31865} . 51429] . 32681) 16 


45 | 9. 46929/0. 29464]9. 48091/0. 30263]9. 49231\0. 31068]9. 50349/0. 31878]9. 51447/0. 32694] 15 
46 . 46949] . 29477] . 48110} . 30276] . 49250] . 31081] . 50368) . 31892] . 51465) . 32708] 14 
47 . 46968) . 29491] . 48129] . 30290} . 49268] . 31094] . 50386) . 31905} . 51483] . 32721) 13 
48 . 46988) . 29504] . 48148) . 30303] . 49287) . 31108] . 50405) . 31919] . 51501) . 32735} 12 
49 . 47007| . 29517] . 48168) . 30316] . 49306] . 31121] . 50423) . 31932] . 51519) . 32749] 11 


50 | 9. 47027/0. 29530}9. 48187|0. 30330]9. 49325\0. 31135]9. 50442/0. 31946]9. 5153810. 32762] 10 
51 . 47046) . 29544] . 48206) . 30343] . 49344] . 31148] . 50460) . 31959] . 51556] . 32776 
52 . 47066) . 29557] . 48225) . 30356] . 49362) . 31162] . 50478) . 31973] . 51574| . 32790 
53 . 47085} . 29570] . 48244) . 30370] . 49381) . 31175] . 50497| . 31987| . 51592) . 32803 
54 . 47105} . 29583] . 48263] . 30383] . 49400) . 31189] . 50515] . 32000] . 51610| . 32817 


55 | 9. 47124)0. 2959719. 48282/0. 30397]9. 49419/0. 31202]9. 50534/0. 32014]9. 51628 0. 32831 
56 . 47144) . 29610] . 48302) . 30410] . 49437| . 31216] . 50552) . 32027] . 51646] . 32844 
57 . 47163) . 29623] . 48321] . 30423] . 49456] . 31229] . 50570] . 32041] . 51664) . 32858 
58 . 47183) . 29637] . 48340) . 30437] . 49475) . 31243] . 50589) . 32054] . 51682] . 32872 
59 . 47202) . 29650} . 48359) . 30450] . 49494| . 31256] . 50607) . 32068] . 51700) . 32885 

9, 47222'0. 29663]9. 48378 0. 30463]9. 495120. 31270]9. 50626 0. 3208219. 5171810. 32899 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
70° wi: ae 73° TA° 
Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav | Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hay | Nat. Hav] Log Hav |Nat. Hav] /’ 
0 | 9. 517180. 32899]9. 52791/0. 3372219. 5384410. 3454919. 54878/0. 3538119. 55893/0. 36218] 60 
if . $1736) . 32913] . 52809) . 33735] . 53861] . 34563] . 54895] . 35395] . 55909) . 36232] 59 
2 . $1754) . 32926] . 52826) . 33749] . 53879) . 34577] . 54912 - 35409 . 55926) . 36246] 58 
3 . 51772) . 32940 . 52844) . 33763) . 538896) . 34591] . 54929] . 35423] . 55943) . 36260] 57 
4 . 51790) . 32954] . 52862) . 33777] . 53913) . 34604] . 54946] . 35437] . 55960) . 36274] 56 
5 | 9. 518080. 32967}9. 52879)0. 33790]9. 53931 0. 34618]9. 54963|0. 35451]9. 559760. 36288] 55 
6 . 51826} . 32981) . 52897] . 33804] . 53948) . 34632] . 54980] . 35465] . 55993] . 36302] 54 
ri . 51844) . 32995] . 52915] . 33818] . 53966) . 34646] . 54997) : 35479] . 56010] . 36316} 53 
8 - 51862) . 33008] . 52932) . 33832] . 53983] . 34660] . 55014) . 35493] . 56027) . 36330} 52 
9 . 51880) . 33022] . 52950} . 33845} . 54000) . 34674] . 55031) . 35507] . 56043] . 36344] 51 
10 | 9. 51898 0. 33036]9. 52968 0. 33859]9. 54017 0. 34688]9. 55048|0. 3552119. 56060)0. 36358] 50 
11 | . 51916) . 33049] . 52985) . 33873] . 54035) . 34701] . 55065| . 35534] . 56077| . 36372] 49 
12 . §1934| . 33063] . 53003) . 33887] . 54052) . 34715] . 55082) . 35548] . 56093] . 36386] 48 
13 . 51952) . 33077] . 53021) . 33900} . 54069} . 34729] . 55099) . 35562] . 56110} . 36400] 47 
14 - 51970) . 33090 . 53038) . 33914] . 54087) . 34743] . 55116) . 35576] . 56127) . 36414] 46 
15 9. 51988 0. 33104]9. 53056 0. 33928]9. 54104/0. 34757/9. 55133/0. 35590}9. 5614410. 36428 45 
16 . 52006) . 33118} . 53073] . 33942) . 54121) . 34771] . 55150) . 35604] . 56160} . 36442] 44 
Ve . 62024) . 33132] . 53091) . 33956] . 54139) . 34784] . 55167) . 35618] . 56177) . 36456] 43 
18 . 52042) . 33145} . 53109) . 33969] . 54156) . 34798} . 55184) . 35632] . 56194) . 36470) 42 
19 . 52060) . 33159] . 53126) . 33983] . 54173) . 34812) . 55201) . 35646] . 56210) . 36484) 41 
20 | 9. 520780. 33173]9. 53144/0. 33997]9. 54190\0. 3482619. 55218/0. 35660]9. 56227/0. 36498] 40 
il . 52096; . 33186] . 53162) . 34011] . 54208) . 34840] . 55235) . 35674] . 56244) . 36512] 39 
22 . 62114) . 33200] . 53179] . 34024] . 54225) . 34854] . 55252) . 35688] . 56260) . 36526] 38 
23 . 62132) . 33214] . 53197| . 34038} . 54242) . 34868] . 55269) . 35702] . 56277) . 36540] 37 
24 . 52150) . 33227] . 53214) . 34052) . 54260] . 34882] . 55286) . 35716] . 56294) . 36554] 36 
25 | 9. 5216810. 33241]9. 532320. 34066]9. 54277/0. 34895]9. 55303/0. 35730]9. 5631010. 36568] 35 
26 . 62185) . 33255] . 53249) . 34080] . 54294) . 34909] . 55320) . 35743] . 56327) . 36582] 34 
27 . 52203) . 33269] . 53267) . 34093] . 54311] . 34923] . 55337) . 35757] . 56343) . 36596] 33 
28 . §2221| . 33282] . 53285) . 34107] . 54329) . 34937] . 55354) . 35771] . 56360} . 36610) 32 
29 . 52239) . 33296] . 53302! . 34121] . 54346] . 34951] . 55370) . 35785] . 56377) . 36624) 31 
30 | 9. 52257)0. 33310]9. 53320)0. 34135]9. 54363/0. 3496519. 55387/0. 35799]9. 56393)0. 36638] 30 
31 . §2275| . 33323) . 53337) . 34149] . 54380] . 34979] . 55404) . 35813] . 56410) . 36652] 29 
32 . 52293) . 33337] . 53355) . 34162] . 54397) . 34992] . 55421) . 35827] . 56426) . 36666] 28 
33 . 52311) . 33351] . 53372) . 34176] . 54415) . 35006] . 55438] . 35841] . 56443) . 36680] 27 
34 - 52328) . 33365} . 53390) . 34190 . 54432) . 35020] . 55455) . 35855) . 56460 . 36694] 26 
35 | 9. 52346/0. 33378]9. 53407/0. 34204]9. 544490. 35034]9. 55472)/0. 35869]9. 56476)0. 36708] 25 
36 . 52364! . 33392] . 53425) . 34218] . 54466) . 35048] . 55489] , 35883] . 56493] . 36722] 24 
37 . 52382! . 33406] . 53442] . 34231] . 54483] . 35062] . 55506] . 35897] . 56509] . 36736] 23 
38 . 52400] . 33419] . 53460) . 34245] . 54501] . 35076] . 55523) . 35911] . 56526) . 36750) 22 
39 . 52418] . 33433] . 53477) . 34259] . 54518] . 35090] . 55539] . 35925] . 56543] . 36764} 21 
40 | 9. 52436)0. 334479. 5349510. 3427319. 54535/0. 35103]9. 555560. 35939]9. 56559/0. 36778] 20 
41 . 52453! . 33461] . 53512] . 34287] . 54552) . 35117) . 55573) . 35953] . 56576] . 36792] 19 
42 . 52471| . 33474] . 53530) . 34300] . 54569] . 35131] . 55590] . 35967] . 56592) . 36806] 18 
43 . 52489] . 33488] . 53547| . 34314] . 54587) . 35145) . 55607) . 35981] . 56609] . 36820] 17 
44 . 52507| . 33502] . 53565) . 34328] . 54604! . 35159] . 55624) . 35995} . 56625| . 36834] 16 
45 | 9. 52525)0. 33515]9. 53582|0. 3434219. 546210. 35173]9. 556410. 36009]9. 56642/0. 36848] 15 
46 . 52542! . 33529] . 53600] . 34356] . 54638) . 35187] . 55657) . 36023] . 56658) . 36862) 14 
47 . 52560] . 33543] . 53617) . 34369] . 54655] . 35201) . 55674) . 36036] . 56675] . 36877] 13 
48 . 52578) . 33557] . 53635! . 34383] . 54672) . 35215) . 55691) . 36050] . 56692) . 36891) 12 
49 . 52596) . 33570] . 53652! . 34397] . 54689) . 35228) . 55708) . 36064] . 56708) . 36905) 11 
50 | 9. 52613/0. 3358419. 53670/0. 34411]9. 547070. 3524219. 55725 0. 3607819. 56725/0. 36919] 10 
51 . 52631] . 33598] . 53687] . 34425) . 54724) . 35256] . 55742) . 36092] . 56741) . 36933] 9 
ayy . 52649] . 33612] . 53704] . 34439] . 54741!) . 35270) . 55758) . 36106 . 56758 . 36947] 8 
53 . 52667| . 33625) . 53722) . 34452) . 54758] . 35284) . 55775) . 36120] . 56774) . 36961] 7 
54 . 52684] . 33639] . 53739) . 34466] . 54775) . 35298) . 55792) . 36134] . 56791] . 36975] 6 
55 9. 52702\0. 3365319. 5375710. 3448019. 54792/0. 35312]9. 55809/0. 3614819. 56807|0. 36989 5 
56 . 52720) . 33667) . 53774] . 34494] . 54809] . 35326] . 55826) . 36162] . 56824) . 37003] 4 
OW . 52738) . 33680] . 53792] . 34508] . 54826] . 35340] . 55842) . 36176) . 56840) . 37017] 3 
58 . 52755) . 33694) . 53809) . 34521] . 54843) . 35354) . 55859) . 86190] . 56856 37031 2 
59 . 52773] . 33708] . 53826) . 34535] . 54860] . 35368] . 55876) . 36204] . 56873) . 37045) 1 
60 9. 52791\0. 33722|9. 5384410. 3454919. 54878\0. 353819. 55893\0. 3621819. 56889)0. 37059] 0 
289° 288° 287° 286° 285° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


75° 76° 17° 78° 79° 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav{ Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav Log Hav | Nat. Hav 


9. 56889]0. 37059]9. 57868|0. 37904]9. 58830|0. 387529. 59774|0. 396049. 60702/0. 40460 
. 56906] . 37073] . 57885] . 37918] . 58846] . 38767| . 59790] . 39619] . 60717| . 40474 
. 56922| . 37087] . 57901) . 37932] . 58862] . 38781] . 59806] . 39633] . 60733) . 40488 
. 56939] . 37101] . 57917) . 37946] . 58878] . 38795) . 59821) . 39647) . 60748 - 40502 
. 56955] . 37115] . 57933] . 37960] . 58893] . 38809] . 59837) . 39661) . 60763) . 40517 


9. 56972\0. 37129]9. 57949]0. 3797419. 58909/0. 38823]9. 59852/0. 39676]9. 60779)0. 40531 
. 56988) . 37143] . 57965) . 37989] . 58925) . 38837] . 59868) . 39690] . 60794) . 40545 
. 57005} . 37157] . 57981) . 38003] . 58941) . 38852} . 59883] . 39704) . 60809) . 40560 
. 57021] . 37171] . 57998) . 38017] . 58957| . 38866] . 59899] . 39718] . 60825] . 40574 
. 57037| . 37186} . 58014] . 38031] . 58973] . 38880] . 59915) . 39732) . 60840) . 40588 


OWONMOOULWNrH © 


10 9. 570540. 37200}9. 58030)0. 38045)9. 58989)0. 388949. 59930)0. 3974719. 60855/0. 40602 
11 . 57070) . 37214] . 58046) . 38059] . 59004, . 38908] . 59946] . 39761} . 60870) . 40617 
12 . 57087| . 37228] . 58062) . 38073] . 59020) . 38923) . 59961] . 39775) . 60886) . 40631 
13 . 57103] . 37242) . 58078) . 38087] . 59036) . 38937] . 59977) . 39789) . 60901) . 40645 
14 . 57119} . 37256] . 58094) . 38102] . 59052} . 38951] . 59992) . 39804) . 60916) . 40660 


15 | 9. 57136/0. 372709. 58110/0. 38116]9. 59068)0. 38965]9. 60008/0. 39818}]9. 60931)0. 40674 
16 . 57152) . 37284) . 58126] . 38130] . 59083) . 38979} . 60023) . 39832] . 60947) . 40688 
17 . 57169] . 37298) . 58143) . 38144] . 59099; . 38994) . 60039) . 39846] . 60962) . 40702 
18 . 57185) . 37312) . 58159} . 38158} . 59115) . 39008} . 60054) . 39861] . 60977) . 40717 
19 . 57201) . 37326] . 58175) . 38172] . 59131) . 39022) . 60070] . 39875} . 60992) . 40731 


20 | 9. 57218)0. 37340]9. 58191)0. 38186]9. 59147)0. 39036}9. 600850. 39889]9. 61008)0. 40745 
21 . 57234) . 37354] . 58207) . 38200] . 59162) . 39050} . 60101) . 39903] . 61023] . 40760 
22 . 57250) . 37368] . 58223) . 38215] . 59178) . 39064] . 60116] . 39918] . 61038) . 40774 
23 . 57267] . 37382] . 58239) . 38229) . 59194) . 39079] . 60132] . 39932] . 61053] . 40788 
24 . 57283) . 37397] . 58255) . 38243] . 59210} . 39093] . 60147} . 39946] . 61069} . 40802 


25 | 9. 57299/0. 37411]9. 58271/0. 38257]9. 59225/0. 39107]9. 60163/0. 39960]9. 61084)0. 40817 
26 . 57316) . 37425) . 58287) . 38271) . 59241] . 39121] . 60178] . 39975} . 61099] . 40831 
27 . 57332) . 37439) . 58303) . 38285) . 59257] . 39135] . 60194] . 39989] . 61114] . 40845) ¢ 
28 . 57348) . 37453] . 58319) . 38299) . 59273) . 39150) . 60209] . 40003] . 61129] . 40860 

29 . 57365) . 37467) . 58335) . 38314] . 59289) . 39164] . 60225] . 40017] . 61145] . 40874 


30 | 9. 57381/0. 374819. 58351)0. 38328]9. 59304/0. 39178]9. 60240|0. 40032]9. 61160)0. 40888 
31 . 57397) . 37495) . 58367) . 38342) . 59320) . 39192) . 60256] . 40046] . 61175) . 40903 
32 . 57414) . 37509) . 58383) . 38356} . 59336] . 39206] . 60271] . 40060] . 61190] . 40917 
33 . 57430) . 37523) . 58399) . 38370) . 59351) . 39221) . 60287] . 40074] . 61205} . 40931 
34 . 57446) . 37537] . 58415) . 38384) . 59367) . 39235] . 60302] . 40089] . 61221] . 40945 


35 | 9. 57463)0. 3755119. 58431/0. 38398/9. 59383]0. 39249]9, 603180. 40103]9. 61236|0. 40960 
36 . 57479) . 37566] . 58447) . 38413] . 59399] . 39263] . 60333] . 40117] . 61251) . 40974 
37 . 57495) . 37580) . 58463) . 38427] . 59414) . 39277] . 60348] . 40131] . 61266] . 40988 
38 . 57511) . 37594) . 58479] . 38441] . 59430} . 39292) . 60364! . 40146] . 61281] . 41003 
39 . 57528} . 37608] . 58495) . 38455] . 59446] . 39306] . 60379] . 40160] . 61296] . 41017 


40 | 9. 57544/0. 3762219. 58511/0. 38469}9. 59461/0. 39320]9. 60395|0. 401749. 61312/0. 41031 
4] - 57560) . 37636] . 58527) . 38483] . 59477) . 39334] . 60410} . 40188] . 61327] . 41046 
42 . 97577| . 37650) . 58543) . 38498] . 59493] . 39348] . 60426] . 40203] . 61342] . 41060 
43 . 57593) . 37664] . 58559) . 38512] . 59508] . 39363] . 60441] . 40217] . 61357] . 41074 
44 . 57609) . 37678] . 58575) . 38526) . 59524] . 39377] . 60456] . 40231] . 61372] . 41089 


45 | 9. 57625)0. 3769219. 58591/0. 38540}9. 5954010. 3939119. 60472/0. 4024519. 6138710. 41103 
46 - 97642) . 37706] . 58607) . 38554] . 59556) . 39405] . 60487] . 40260] . 61402] . 41117 
47 . 57658] . 37721) . 58623] . 38568] . 59571] . 39420] . 60502] . 40274] . 61417] . 41131 
48 . 57674) . 37735] . 58639) . 38582) . 59587| . 39434] . 60518] . 40288] . 61433] . 41146 
49 57690) . 37749] . 58655] . 38597] . 59602] . 39448] . 60533] . 40303] . 61448! . 41160 


50 | 9. 57706/0. 37763}9. 5867 1/0. 38611]9. 59618|0. 39462|9. 60549|0. 4031719. 6146310. 41174 
51 . 57723) . 37777) . 58687] . 38625} . 59634] . 39476] . 60564) . 40331] . 61478] . 41189 
52 - 97739) . 37791] . 58703) . 38639] . 59649] . 39491] . 60579) . 40345] . 61493] . 41203 
53 - 97755! . 37805] . 58719} . 38653] . 59665] : 39505] . 60595] . 40360] . 61508) . 41217 
54 |. 57771) . 37819] . 58735] . 38667] . 59681) . 39519] . 60610] . 40374] . 61523 . 41232 


55 9. 57787\0. 37833]9. 58750/0. 38682]9. 59696|0. 39533}9. 60625|0. 40388]9. 615380. 41246 
56 - 57804) . 37847) . 58766] . 38696] . 59712| . 39548] . 60641] . 40402} . 61553] . 41260 
57 - 57820) . 37862] . 58782] . 38710] . 59728] . 39562] . 60656] . 40417] . 61568) . 41275 
58 - 57836) . 37876] . 58798] . 38724] . 59743! . 39576] . 60671) . 40431] . 61583! . 41289 
59 - 57852) . 37890] . 58814) . 38738] . 59759] . 39590] . 60687] . 40445] . 61598 - 41303 
60 9. 57868/0. 37904]9. 58830/0. 3875219. 59774|0. 3960419. 60702/0. 4046019. 61614/0. 41318 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
80° 81° 82° 83° 84° 

? Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav| Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav |Nat. Hav] /’ 

0 | 9. 61614/0. 41318]9. 62509)0. 42178]9. 63389]0. 4304119. 64253/0. 4390719. 65102)0. 44774] 60 

1 . 61629] . 41332] . 62524) . 42193] . 63403] . 43056] . 64267) . 43921] . 65116) . 44788] 59 

2 . 61644] . 41346] . 62538) . 42207] . 63418] . 438070] . 64281) . 43935] . 65130] . 44803] 58 

3 . 61659} . 41361] . 62553) . 42221] . 63432] . 48085] . 64296] . 43950] . 65144] . 44817] 57 

4 . 61674| . 41375] . 62568) . 42236] . 63447) . 438099) . 64310] . 43964] . 65158) . 44831] 56 

5 | 9. 61689/0. 41389]9. 62583)0. 4225019. 63461/0. 43113]9. 64324/0. 438979]9. 65172/0. 44846] 55 

6 . 61704) . 41404] . 62598] . 42264] . 63476] . 43128] . 64339] . 43993] . 65186] . 44860) 54 

7 . 61719} . 41418] . 62612) . 42279] . 63490) . 43142] . 64353] . 44008] . 65200] . 44875] 53 

8 . 61734| . 414821 . 62627) . 42293] . 63505) . 43157] . 643867) . 44022] . 65214) . 44889] 52 

9 . 61749) . 41447] . 62642) . 42308] . 63519) . 43171] . 64881) . 44036] . 65228) . 44904] 51 
10 | 9. 61764\0. 41461]9. 62657/0. 42322]9. 63534/0. 438185]9. 64396/0. 44051]9. 65242/0. 44918] 50 
11 . 61779] . 41475] . 62671) . 42336] . 63548) . 43200] . 64410) . 44065] . 65256] . 44933] 49 
12 . 61794| . 41490] . 62686) . 42351] . 63563) . 43214) . 64424] . 44080] . 65270) . 44947) 48 
is . 61809] . 41504] . 62701) . 42365] . 63577) . 43229) . 64488] . 44094] . 65284) . 44962) 47 
14 . 61824| . 41518] . 62716) . 42379] . 63592) . 438243] . 64452] . 44109] . 65298) . 44976] 46 
15 | 9. 61839/0. 41533]9. 62730\0. 42394]9. 63606\0. 43257]9. 64467/0. 44123)]9. 65312/0. 44991] 45 
16 . 61854) . 41547] . 62745] . 42408] . 63621] . 438272] . 64481] . 44138] . 65326) . 45005] 44 
ilvé . 61869} . 41561] . 62760} . 42423] . 63635] . 43286] . 64495) . 44152] . 65340) . 45020) 43 
18 . 61884) . 41576] . 62774) . 42437] . 63649] . 43301] . 64509] . 44166] . 65354) . 45034) 42 
19 . 61899) . 41590] . 62789] . 42451] . 63664) . 438315] . 64523] . 44181] . 65368) . 45048] 41 
20 | 9. 61914/0. 41604]9. 62804/0. 42466]9. 636780. 43330]9. 64538/0. 44195)]9. 65382/0. 45063] 40 
21 . 61929] . 41619} . 62819] . 42480] . 63693) . 43344] . 64552] . 44210] . 65396) . 45077] 39 
22 . 61944| . 41633] . 62833) . 42494] . 63707] . 43358] . 64566) . 44224] . 65410] . 45092) 38 
23 . 61959) . 41647] . 62848] . 42509] . 63722) . 43373] . 64580) . 44239] . 65424) . 45106) 37 
24 . 61974) . 41662] . 62863] . 42523] . 63736] . 438387] . 64594) . 44253] . 65438) . 45121) 36 
25 | 9. 61989/0. 41676]9. 62877/0. 4253819. 63751/0. 43402]9. 64609/0. 44268]9. 65452/0. 45135} 35 
26 . 62003] . 41690] . 62892] . 42552] . 63765] . 43416} . 64623) . 44282] . 65466] . 45150] 34 
2% . 62018] . 41705] . 62907] . 42566] . 63779] . 43430] . 64637) . 44296] . 65480) . 45164] 33 
28 . 62033] . 41719] . 62921| . 42581] . 63794) . 43445] . 64651) . 44311] . 65493) . 45179] 32 
29 . 62048] . 41733] . 62936) . 42595] . 63808) . 43459] . 64665) . 44325] . 65507) . 45193] 31 
30 | 9. 62063/0. 4174819. 62951/0. 42610]9. 63823/0. 43474]9. 64679|0. 44340]9. 65521)/0. 45208} 30 
31 . 62078] . 41762] . 62965] . 42624] . 63837) . 43488] . 64694] . 44354] . 65535} . 45222) 29 
32 . 62093) . 41776] . 62980] . 42638] . 63851) . 43503] . 64708) . 44369] . 65549} . 45237) 28 
33 . 62108] . 41791] . 62995] . 42653] . 63866] . 43517] . 64722) . 44383) . 65563) . 45251) 27 
34 . 62123) . 41805] . 63009] . 42667] . 63880) . 43531) . 64736] . 44398] . 65577| . 45266) 26 
35 | 9. 621380. 4181919. 63024/0. 42681]9. 63895/0. 43546]9. 64750/0. 44412]9. 65591/0. 45280] 25 
36 . 62153] . 41834] . 63039] . 42696] . 63909) . 43560] . 64764] . 44427] . 65605) . 45295] 24 
37 . 62168] . 41848] . 63053] . 42710] . 63923] . 43575] . 64778] . 44441] . 65619) . 45309) 23 
38 . 62182] . 41862] . 63068] . 42725] . 63938] . 43589] . 64793] . 44455] . 65632) . 45324) 22 
39 . 62197] . 41877] . 63082| . 42739] . 63952] . 43603] . 64807| . 44470] . 65646) . 45338) 21 
40 | 9. 62212/0. 41891]9. 63097|0. 4275319. 63966/0. 43618]9. 64821/0. 44484]9. 65660)/0. 45353] 20 
41 . 62227] . 41905] . 63112] . 42768] . 63981] . 43632] . 64835] . 44499] . 65674) . 45367) 19 
42 . 62242) . 41920] . 63126] . 42782] . 63995] . 43647] . 64849] . 44513] . 65688) . 45381) 18 
43 . 62257| . 41934] . 63141] . 42797] . 64010] . 43661] . 64863] . 44528] . 65702) . 45396] 17 
44 . 62272| . 41949] . 63156] . 42811] . 64024| . 43676] . 64877] . 44542) . 65716) . 45410) 16 
45 | 9. 62287/0. 41963]9. 63170)0. 42825]9. 64038/0. 43690]9. 64891/0. 44557]9. 65729/0. 45425) 15 
46 . 62301| . 41977] . 63185] . 42840] . 64053] . 43704] . 64905] . 44571] . 65743) . 45439) 14 
47 . 62316] . 41992] . 63199] . 42854] . 64067] . 43719] . 64919] . 44586] . 65757) . 45454) 13 
48 . 62331| . 42006] . 63214) . 42869] . 64081) . 43733] . 64934] . 44600] . 65771) . 45468) 12 
49 . 62346] . 42020] . 63228] . 42883] . 64096] . 43748] . 64948] . 44614] . 65785) . 45483] 11 
50 | 9. 6236110. 42035]9. 63243/0. 42897]9. 64110/0. 43762]9. 64962|0. 44629]9. 65799 0. 45497] 10 
51 . 62376] . 42049] . 63258] . 42912] . 64124] . 43777] . 64976) . 44643] . 65812) . 45512) 9 
52 . 62390] . 42063] . 63272] . 42926] . 64139] . 43791] . 64990] . 44658] . 65826) . 45526) 8 
53 . 62405] . 42078] . 63287! . 42941] . 64153] . 43805] . 65004] . 44672] . 65840] . 45541) 7 
54 . 62420] . 42092] . 63301! . 42955] . 64167| . 43820] . 65018] . 44687] . 65854) . 45555] 6 
55 | 9. 62435\0. 42106/9. 63316/0. 4296919. 6418110. 4383419. 65032/0. 44701]9. 65868)0. 45570) 5 
56 . 62450) . 42121] . 63330] . 42984] . 64196] . 43849] . 65046) . 44716] . 65881] . 45584) 4 
2 . 62464! . 42135] . 63345] . 42998] . 64210] . 43863] . 65060) . 44730] . 65895) . 45599 3 
58 . 62479] . 42150] . 63360] . 43013] . 64224] . 43878] . 65074| . 44745] . 65909] . 45613) 2 
59 . 62494| . 42164] . 63374] . 43027] . 64239] . 43892] . 65088] . 44759) . 65923) . 45628 1 
60 | 9. 62509|0. 4217819. 63389/0. 4304119. 64253/0. 43907]9. 65102|0. 44774]9. 65937/0. 45642) 0 

209. 278° 277° 276° 275° 
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85° 


86° 


TABLE 34 


Haversines 


87° 


88° 89° 


Log Hav 


Nat. Hav] Log Hav 


Nat. Hav] Log Hav 


Nat. Hav} Log Hav 


Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav 


9. 65937 
. 65950 
. 65964 
. 65978 
. 65992 


0. 45642)9. 66757 
. 45657] . 66770 
. 45671] . 66784 
. 45686] . 66797 
. 45700} . 66811 


0. 46512}]9. 67562 
. 46527] . 67576 
. 46541] . 67589 
. 46556} . 67602 
. 46570] . 67616 


0. 47383]9. 68354 
. 47398] . 68367 
. 47412] . 68380 
. 47427] . 68393 
. 47441] . 68407 


0. 48255]9. 69132)0. 
. 48270} . 69145 
. 48284) . 69158 
. 48299) . 69171 
. 48313] . 69184 


49127 


. 49142 
. 49156 
. 49171 
. 49186 


OWONDO PWN OS 


. 66006 | 


. 66019 
. 66033 
. 66047 
. 66061 


. 45715)9. 66824 
. 45729] . 66838 
. 45744) . 66851 
. 45758] . 66865 
. 45773] . 66878 


. 46585]9. 67629 
. 46599] . 67642 
. 46614] . 67656 
. 46628] . 67669 
. 46643] . 67682 


. 47456)9. 68420 
. 47470] . 68433 
. 47485] . 68446 
. 47499] . 68459 
. 47514] . 68472 


. 4832819. 69197 
- 48342] . 69209 
. 48357| . 69222 
. 48371| . 69235 
48386] . 69248 


. 49200 
. 49215 
. 49229 
. 49244 
. 49258 


. 66074 
. 66088 
. 66102 
. 66116 
. 66129 


. 4578719. 66892 
. 45802] . 66905 
. 45816} . 66919 
. 45831] . 66932 
. 45845] . 66946 


. 46657)9. 67695 
. 46672] . 67709 
. 46686] . 67722 
. 46701] . 67735 
. 46715} . 67748 


. 475289. 68485 
. 47543] . 68498 
. 47558] . 68511 
. 47572) . 68524 
. 47587] . 68537 


. 4840019. 69261 
. 48415] . 69274 
. 48429] . 69286 
. 48444) . 69299 
. 48459] . 69312 


. 49273 
. 49287 
. 49302 
. 49316 
. 49331 


. 66143 
. 66157 
. 66170 
. 66184 
. 66198 


. 45860)9. 66959 
. 45874] . 66973 
. 45889] . 66986 
. 45903] . 67000 
. 45918} . 67013 


. 46730]9. 67762)( 


. 46744) . 67775 
. 46759] . 67788 
. 46773] . 67801 
. 46788] . 67815 


. 47601}9. 68550 
. 47616] . 68563 
. 47630] . 68576 
. 47645) . 68589 
. 47659] . 68602 


. 48473]9. 69325 
. 48488] . 69338 
. 48502] . 69350 
. 48517| . 69363 
. 48531] . 69376 


. 49346 
. 49360 
. 49375 
. 49389 
. 49404 


. 66212 


. 4593219. 67027 
. 45947) . 67040 
. 45961) . 67054 
. 45976] . 67067 
. 45990} . 67081 


. 46802]9. 67828 
. 46817] . 67841 
. 46831] . 67854 
. 46846] . 67868 
. 46860] . 67881 


. 4767419. 68615\( 


. 47688] . 68628 
. 47703] . 68641 
47717) . 68654 
. 47732] . 68667 


- 48546}9. 69389 
. 48560] . 69402 
. 48575) . 69414 
. 48589] . 69427 
. 48604) . 69440 


. 49418 
. 49433 
- 49447 
. 49462 
. 49476 


. 46005]9. 67094 
. 46019] . 67108 
. 46034] . 67121 
. 46048] . 67134 
. 46063] . 67148 


. 4687519. 67894'C 


. 46890] . 67907 
. 46904] . 67920 
. 46919] . 67934 
. 46933] . 67947 


. 4774619. 68680 
. 47761} . 68693 
. 47775) . 68706 
. 47790) . 68719 
. 47804) . 68732 


. 48618]9. 69453 
. 48633] . 69465 
. 48648] . 69478 
. 48662} . 69491 
. 48677) . 69504 


. 49491 
. 49505 
- 49520 
. 49535 
. 49549 


. 4607719. 67161) 


. 46092) . 67175 
. 46106] . 67188 
. 46121) . 67202 
. 46135} . 67215 


. 46948]9. 67960 
. 46962) . 67973 
. 46977) . 67986 
. 46991} . 68000 
. 47006} . 68013 


. 4781919. 68745 
. 47834) . 68758 
. 47848) . 68771 
. 47863} . 68784 
. 47877] . 68797 


. 48691}9. 69516 
. 48706] . 69529 
. 48720) . 69542 
. 48735] . 69555 
. 48749] . 69567 


. 49564 
. 49578 
. 49593 
. 49607 
. 49622 


. 46150)9. 67228 
. 46164] . 67242 
. 46179} . 67255 
. 46193] . 67269 
. 46208] . 67282 


. 47020}9. 68026\( 


. 47035} . 68039 
. 47049} . 68052 
. 47064] . 68066 
. 47078] . 68079 


. 4789219. 68810 
. 47906} . 68823 
. 47921) . 68836 
. 47935} . 68849 
. 47950} . 68862 


. 4876419. 69580 

- 48778] . 69593 
. 48793] . 69605 
. 48807] . 69618 
. 48822) . 69631 


. 49636 
. 49651 
. 49665 
. 49680 
. 49695 


. 4622219. 67295 
. 46237] . 67309) 
. 46251] . 67322 
. 46266] . 67336 
. 46280] . 67349 


0. 47093}9. 68092 
. 47107) . 68105 
. 47122) . 68118 
. 47136} . 68131 
. 47151} . 68144 


. 4796419. 68875 
. 47979) . 68887 
. 47993] . 68900 
. 48008} . 68913 
- 48022} . 68926 


. 4883719. 69644 
- 48851} . 69656 
. 48866] . 69669 
. 48880} . 69682 
. 48895] . 69694 


. 49709 
. 49724 
. 49738 
. 49753 
. 49767 


0. 4629519. 67362 


. 46309] . 67376 
. 46324] . 67389 
. 46338] . 67402 
. 46353] . 67416 


. 47165)9. 68158) 


. 47180} . 68171 
. 47194] . 68184 
- 47209} . 68197 
. 47223] . 68210 


. 48037/9. 68939 
. 48052] . 68952 
. 48066} . 68965 
. 48081} . 68978 
- 48095] . 68991 


. 4890919. 69707 
. 48924) . 69720 
- 48938} . 69732 
- 48953} . 69745 
. 48967] . 69758 


. 49782 
. 49796 
. 49811 
. 49825 
. 49840 


. 46367)9. 67429 
. 46382} . 67443 
. 46396] . 67456 
. 46411] . 67469 
. 46425) . 67483 


. 47238]9. 68223) 


. 47252) . 68236 
. 47267) . 68249 
. 47282) . 68263 
. 47296) . 68276 


. 48124) . 69017 
. 48139} . 69029 
. 48153} . 69042 
. 48168} . 69055 


. 4811019. 69004 


. 4898219. 69770 
. 48997) . 69783 
. 49011] . 69796 
. 49026] . 69808 
. 49040] . 69821 


. 49855 
. 49869 
. 49884 
. 49898 
. 49913 


. 4644019. 67496 
. 46454) . 67509 
. 46469] . 67522 
. 46483] . 67536 
. 46498} . 67549 
. 4651219. 67562 


. 47311}9. 68289 
. 47325} . 68302 
. 47340) . 68315 
. 47354) . 68328 
. 47369) . 68341 
0. 47383)9. 68354 


. 4818219. 69068 |( 


. 48197] . 69081 
. 48211) . 69094 
. 48226] . 69107 
. 48240} . 69120 
0. 482559. 69132 


- 49055}9. 69834 
. 49069] . 69846 
. 49084} . 69859 
. 49098} . 69872 
. 49113] . 69884 
0. 491279. 69897)0. 


. 49927 
. 49942 
. 49956 
. 49971 
. 49985 
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3° 272° 


271° 270° 


90° 


TABLE 34 


Haversines 


92° 


93° 


94° 


Log Hay | Nat. Hav} Log Hay 


Nat. Hav] Log Hav 


Nat. Hav} Log Hay 


Nat. Hav|Log Hav 
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9. 69897)/0. 50000}9. 70648 


0. (0. 50873]9. 713870. 51745]9. 72112/0. 52617|9. 72825\0. 60 

1 . 69910) . . 70661) . . 71399] . 51760] . 72124) . 52631] . 72837] . 59 

2 . 69922) . . 70673) . . 71411| . 51774) . 72136} . 52646] . 72849) . 58 

3 . 69935) . . 70686) . . 71423] . 51789] . 72148) . 52660] . 72861] . 57 

+ . 69948) . . 70698) . . 71436} . 51803} . 72160) . 52675] . 72873) . 56 

5 . 69960)0. . 70710)0. . 714480. 5181819. 72172)/0. 52689]9. 7288410. 55 

6 . 69973] . . 70723). . 71460) . 51832] . 72184) . 52704] . 72896} . 54 

"i . 69985] . . 70735) . . 71472| . 51847] . 72196] . 52718] . 72908] . 53 

8 169998) . 70748) . . 71484] . 51861] . 72208) . 52733] . 72920) . 52 

9 . 70011) . . 70760) . . 71496] . 51876] . 72220) . 52748] . 72931 51 
10 . 70023 0. . 707720. . 71509)0. 51890}9. 72232/0. 52762]9. 729430. 50 
11 . 70036} . . 70785) . . 71521] . 51905] . 72244) . 52777) . 72955) . 49 
12 . 70048) . 70797). . 71533) . 51919] . 72256) . 527911 . 72967) . 48 
13 . 70061 . 70809} . . 71545) . 51934] . 72268) . 52806] . 72978] . 47 
14 . 70074! . . 70822 . 71557) . 51948] . 72280] . 52820] . 72990] . 46 
15 . 70086 0. . 708340. . 71569)0. 51963]9. 72292/0. 5283519. 73002/0. 45 
16 . 70099] . . 70847) . . 71582) . 51978} . 72304] . 52849] . 73014] . 44 
17 OLEH eC: . 70859 . 71594] . 51992] . 72316] . 52864] . 73025) . 43 
18 . 70124) . . 70871) . . 71606) . 52007] . 72328) . 52878] . 73037) . 42 
19 . 70136) . . 70884) . . 71618) ..52021] . 72340) . 52893] . 73049] . 41 
20 . 701490. . 70896)0. . 716300. 52036}9. 72352|0. 5290719. 730600. 40 
21 . 70161 . 70908} . . 71642] . 52050] . 72363) . 52922) . 73072) . 39 
22 . 70174) . . 70921). . 71654| . 52065] . 72375) . 52936] . 73084 . 38 
23 . 70187] . . 70933} . . 71666] . 52079] . 72387) . 52951] . 73096 . 37 
24 . 70199} . . 70945} . . 71679) . 52094) . 72399) . 52965) . 73107] . 36 
25 . 70212)0. . 70958)0. . 71691|0. 52108]9. 72411/0. 52980]9. 73119 35 
26 . 70224) . . 70970} . . 71703} . 52123] . 72423) . 52994) . 73131) . 34 
27 . 70237) . . 70982) . . 71715) . 52137] . 72435) . 53009] . 73142) . 33 
28 . 70249} . . 70995) . . 71727) . 52152) . 72447) . 53023] . 73154] . 32 
29 . 70262) . . 71007 . 71739) . 52166] . 72459) . 53038] . 73166] . 31 
30 . 702740. . 71019 . 71751)0. 521819. 72471)0. 538052]9. 731770. 30 
31 70287). . 71032} . . 71763) . 52195) . 72482) . 53067] . 73189] . 29 
32 . 70299] . . 71044) . . 71775) . 52210) . 72494) . 53081] . 73201) . 28 
33 . 70312) . . 71056) . . 71787) . 52225] . 72506) . 53096] : 73212) . 27 
34 . 70324) . . 71068) . . 71800} . 52239] . 72518] . 53110] . 73224) . 26 
35 . 70337)0. . 710810. . 71812)0, 52254]9. 72530/0. 53125]9. 73236)0. 25 
36 . 70349} . . 71093} . . 71824) . 52268] . 72542) .. 53140] . 73247] . 24 
37 . 70362) . . 71105 . 71836] . 52283) . 72554) . 53154] . 73259 23 
38 . 70374) . . 71118} . . 71848) . 52297) . 72565] . 53169] . 73271) . 22 
39 . 70387] . . 71130] . . 71860) . 52312) . 72577) . 53183] . 73282) . 21 
40 . 70399]0. 5 . 7114210. . 71872)0. 52326]9. 72589)0. 53198]9. 732940. 20 
41 . 70412) . . 71154 . . 71884) . 52341] . 72601) . 538212] . 73306) . 19 
42 . 70424) . . 71167] . . 71896] . 52355) . 72613) . 58227] . 73317) . 18 
43 . 70437) . A71179 . 71908) . 52370) . 72625) . 53241) . 73329) . Ne 
4 . 70449} . parclatgn! . 71920] . 52384] . 72637) . 53256] . 73341 16 
45 . 70462'0. . 71203)0. . 71932)0. 52399]9. 72648)0. 538270]9. 73352)0. 15 
46 . T0474) . . 71216] . . 71944] . 52413] . 72660) . 538285] . 73364) . 14 
47 . 70487) . . 71228) . . 71956| . 52428] . 72672) . 53299) . 73375) . 13 
48 . 70499 . 71240} . . 71968] . 52442] . 72684] . 53314] . 73387) . 12 
49 . 70512) . . 71252) . . 71980) . 52457] . 72696] . 53328] . 73399) . 11 
50 . 70524)0. | . 71265)0. 9. 719920. 5247219. 72708/0. 53343]9. 73410)/0. 10 
51 . 70537) . SETAE . 72004| . 52486] . 72719) . 538357) . 73422) . 9 
52 . 70549) . ZS Ole: . 72016) . 52501) . 72731) . 538372] . 73433) . 8 
53 . 70561) . . 71301) . . 72028) . 52515] . 72743) . 538386] . 73445) . 7 
54 . 70574) . . 71314) . . 72040| . 52530] . 72755) . 53401] . 73457 6 
55 . 70586)0. . 71326)0. 9, 72052|0. 52544]9. 72767/0. 53415]9. 73468)0. 5 
56 . 70599} . . 71338) . . 72064| . 52559] . 72778) . 53430) . 73480) . 4 
57 . 70611) . . 71350] . . 72076| . 52573) . 72790] . 53444] . 73491) . 3 
58 . 70624] . . 71362) . . 72088) . 52588] . 72802) . 53459] . 73503} . 2 
59 . 70636| . . 71375). 72100) . 52602} . 72814| . 53473] . 73515) . 1 
60 | 9. 70648)0. . 71387 72112)/0. 526179. 72825)/0. 538488]9. 73526)0. 0 


269° 


268° 


267° 


266° 


265° 
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95° 


96° 


TABLE 34 


Haversines 


97° 98° 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav}{ Log Hav 


Nat. Hav} Log Hav 


99° 


Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav 


Nat. Hav 


9. 73526)0. 54358)9. 
. 73538} . 54372 
. 73549) . 54387 
. 73561) . 54401 
. 73572) . 54416 


74215)0. 55226)9. 74891 


. 74226) . 
. 74237) . 
. 74249} . 
. 74260) . 


0. 56093}9. 75556/0. 56959)9. 
. 56108] . 75567) . 56973 
. 56122] . 75578) . 56987 
. 56137] . 75589) . 57002 
. 56151] . 75600} . 57016 


76209 


. 76220 
. 76231 
. 76241 
. 76252 


0. 57822 
. 57836 
. 57850 
. 57865 
. 57879 


OONDOPWNrO 


. 73584\0. 5443019. 
. 73596} . 54445 
. 73607| . 54459 
. 73619) . 54474 
. 73630) . 54488 


742720. 


. 74283) . 
. 74294) . 
. 74306] . 
. 74317) . 


. 56166]9. 75611/0. 5703119. 
. 56180] . 75622) . 57045 
. 56195] . 75633) . 57059 
. 56209] . 75644] . 57074 
. 56223] . 75655} . 57088 


76263 


. 57894 


. 16274 
. 76285 
. 76296 
. 76306 


. 57908 
. 57922 
. 57937 
. 57951 


. 73642)0. 54503)9. 
. 73653) . 54517 
. 73665) . 54532 
. 73676) . 54546 
. 73688) . 54561 


74328)0. 


. 74340] . 
. 74351) . 
. 74362] . 
. 74374. 


. 56238]9. 75666/0. 57103]9. 
. 56252| . 75677) . 57117 
. 56267) . 75688) . 57131 
. 56281] . 75698} . 57146 
. 56296] . 75709) . 57160 


76317 


. 76328 
. 76338 
. 76349 
. 76360 


0. 57965 
. 57980 
. 57994 
. 58008 
.. 58023 


. 73699|0. 54575)9. 
. 73711) . 54590 
. 73722) . 54604 
. 73734) . 54619 
. 73746) . 54633 


74385)0. 


. 74396) . 
. 74408] . 
. 74419] . 
. 74430) . 


. 56310]9. 75720)0. 5717519. 
. 56324] . 75731) . 57189 
. 56339] . 75742) . 57203 
. 56353] . 75753} . 57218 
. 56368] . 75764) . 57232 


76371 


. 76381 
. 76392 
. 76403 
. 76414 


0. 58037 
. 58051 
- 58066 
- 58080 
. 58095 


. 73757\0. 54647)9. 
. 73769} . 54662 
. 73780] . 54676 
. 73792) . 54691 
. 73803) . 54705 


. 74453) . 
. 74464) . 
. 74475) . 
. 74487] . 


74442/0. 


. 75125 
. 75136 
. 75147 
. 75159 


. 56382]9. 75775)/0. 5724719. 
. 56397) . 75786) . 57261 
. 56411] . 75797) . 57275 
. 56425) . 75808) . 57290 
. 56440} . 75819) . 57304 


76424 


. 76435 
. 76446 
. 76456 
. 76467 


. 58109 
. 68123 
. 58138 
. 58152 
. 58166 


. 73815)0. 54720)9. 
. 73826] . 54734 
. 73838) . 54749 
. 73849] . 54763 
. 73860) . 54778 


. 74509] . 
. 74521) . 
. 74532) . 
. 74543) . 


74498 )0. 


. 75170 
. 75181 
. 75192 
. 75203 
. 75214 


. 5645419. 75830/0. 573199. 
. 56469} . 75840} . 57333 
. 56483] . 75851) . 57347 
. 56497] . 75862) . 57362 
. 56512] . 75873) . 57376 


76478 


. 76489 
. 76499 
. 76510 
. 76521 


. 58181 
. 58195 
. 58209 
. 58224 
. 58238 


9. 73872)0. 54792]9. 
. 73883] . 54807 
. 73895) . 54821 
. 73906) . 54836 
. 73918] . 54850 


. 74566) . 
. 74577) . 
. 74588) . 
. 74600) . 


74554)0. 


9. 75225 
. 75236 
. 75247 
. 75258 
. 75269 


. 56526)9. 7588410. 57390]9. 
. 56541] . 75895} . 57405 
. 56555) . 75906] . 57419 
. 56570) . 75917) . 57434 
. 56584] . 75927) . 57448 


76531 


. 76542 
. 76553 
. 76563 
. 76574 


. 98252 
. 58267 
. 58281 
. 58295 
- 58310 


. 73929)0. 54865)9. 
. 73941) . 54879 
. 73952) . 54894 
. 73964| . 54908 
. 73975) . 54923 


. 74622) . 
. 74633) . 
. 74645) . 
. 74656) . 


74611 


. 75280 
. 75291 
. 75303 
. 75314 
. 75325 


. 56598)9. 75938/0. 57462]9. 
. 56613] . 75949) . 57477 
. 56627] . 75960) . 57491 
. 56642] . 75971) . 57506 
. 56656} . 75982) . 57520 


76585 


. 76595 
. 76606 
. 76617 
. 76627 


. 58324 
. 58338 
. 58353 
. 58367 
. 58381 


. 73987\0. 54937)9. 
. 73998) . 54952 
. 74009} . 54966 
. 74021) . 54980 
. 74032] . 54995 


. 74678) . 
. 74690} . 
. 74701) . 
. 74712) . 


746670. 


. 75336 
. 75347 
. 75358 
. 75369 
. 75380 


. 5667019. 75993/0. 57534]9. 
. 56685] . 76004) . 57549 
. 56699] . 76014) . 57563 
. 56714) . 76025] . 57577 
. 56728} . 76036) . 57592 


76638 


. 76649 
. 76659 
. 76670 
. 76681 


. 58396 
. 58410 
. 68424 
. 58439 
. 58453 


. 7404410. 5500919. 
. 74055} . 55024 
. 74067) . 55038 
. 74078] . 55053 
. 74089) . 55067 


. T4734 . 
. 74746) . 
. 74757) 
. 74768) . 


74723)0. 


. 75391 
. 75402 
. 75413 
. 75424 
. 75435 


. 5674319. 76047/0. 57606]9. 
. 66757) . 76058) . 57621 
. 56771) . 76069) . 57635 
. 56786} . 76079] . 57649 
. 56800} . 76090) . 57664 


76691 


. 76702 
. 76713 
. 76723 
. 76734 


. 58467 
. 58482 
. 58496 
. 58510 
. 68525 


. 74101/0. 55082)9. 
. 74112) . 55096 
. 74124) . 55111 
. 74135] . 55125 
. 74146) . 55140 


. T4791) . 
. 74802) . 
. 74813} . 
. 74824) . 


74779)0. 


9. 75446 
. 75457) . 
. 75468} . 
. 75479) . 
. 75490} . 


. 568159. 76101)0. 576789. 
. 76112} . 57692 
. 76123) . 57707 
. 76134) . 57721 
. 76144) . 57736 


76745 


. 76755 
. 76766 
. 16777 
. 76787 


. 58539 
. 58553 
. 68568 
. 68582 
. 58596 


. 74158)0. 55154]9. 
. 74169] . 55169 
. 74181) ; 55183 
. 74192) . 55197 
. 74203) . 55212 
. 74215)0. 55226)9. 


. 74846) . 
. 74858] . 
. 74869] . 
. 74880] . 


74835)0. 


74891)0. 56093]9. 


9. 75501 
. 75512 
. 75523 
. 75534 

. 75545 


75556 


. 0688719. 76155)0. 57750)9. 
. 66901} . 76166) . 57764 
. 56915} . 76177! . 57779 
. 56930} . 76188) . 57793 
. 66944) . 76198) . 57807 
0. 56959]9. 76209)0. 57822)9. 


76798 


. 76808 
. 76819 
. 76830 
. 76840 


76851 


. 58611 
. 58625 
. 58639 
. 58654 
. 58668 
0. 58682 
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102° 
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€ Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav |Nat. Hav] /’ 
0 | 9. 76851|0. 58682}9. 77481/0. 59540}9. 78101/0. 60396]9. 78709]0. 61248]9. 7930610. 62096] 60 
1 . 76861) . 58697] . 77492) . 59555] . 78111] . 60410] . 78719] . 61262] . 79316] . 62110] 59 
2 . 76872) . 58711] . 77502) . 59569] . 78121) . 60424] . 78729] . 61276] . 79326] . 62124] 58 
3 . 76883) . 58725) . 77512) . 59583] . 78131] . 60438] . 78739] . 61290] . 79336! . 62138] 57 
4 . 76893) . 58740] . 77523) . 59598] . 78141] . 60452) . 78749] . 61304] . 79346! . 621531 56 
5 | 9. 76904\0. 5875419. 77533/0. 59612]9. 78152/0. 60467]9. 78759|0. 61318]9. 79356/0. 62167] 55 
6 . 76914) . 58768] . 77544) . 59626] . 78162] . 60481] . 78769] . 61333] . 79366] . 62181] 54 
% . 76925) . 58783] . 77554) . 59640] . 78172) . 60495] . 78779] . 61347] . 79376] . 62195] 53 
8 . 76936) . 58797] . 77564) . 59655] . 78182] . 60509] . 78789) . 61361] . 79385! . 62209] 52 
9 . 76946] . 58811] . 77575) . 59669] . 78192] . 60524] . 78799] . 61375] . 79395] . 62223) 51 
10 | 9. 76957|0. 58826]9. 77585/0. 59683]9. 78203/0. 60538]9. 78809/0. 61389]9. 79405/0. 62237) 50 
11 . 76967| . 58840) . 77596) . 59697] . 78213] . 60552] . 78819] . 61403] . 79415] . 62251) 49 
12 . 76978] . 58854] . 77606] . 59712] . 78223) . 60566] . 78829] . 61418] . 79425] . 62265] 48 
13 . 76988] . 58869] . 77616) . 59726] . 78233] . 60580] . 78839] . 61432] . 79434] . 62279] 47 
14 . 76999) . 58883] . 77627| . 59740] . 78243) . 60595] . 78849] . 61446] . 79444] . 62294] 46 
15 | 9. 77009)0. 58897}9. 77637|0. 59755}9. 78254)0. 60609]9. 78859]0. 6146019. 79454/0. 62308] 45 
16 . 77020) . 58911) . 77647| . 59769] . 78264! . 60623] . 78869] . 61474] . 79464] . 62322] 44 
17 . 77031} . 58926] . 77658] . 59783] . 78274] . 60637] . 78879] . 61488] . 79474] . 62336] 43 
18 . 77041) . 58940} . 77668) . 59797] . 78284) . 60652) . 78889] . 61502] . 79484) . 62350) 42 
19 . 77052| . 58954] . 77679) . 59812] . 78294] . 60666] . 78899] . 61517] . 79493] . 62364] 41 
20 | 9. 77062/0. 58969]9. 77689/0. 59826]9. 78305/0. 60680]9. 78909/0. 61531]9. 79503/0. 62378] 40 
21 . 77073| . 58983] . 77699] . 59840] . 78315} . 60694] . 78919] . 61545] . 79513] . 62392) 39 
22 . 77083] . 58997] . 77710) . 59854] . 78325) . 60708} . 78929) . 61559] . 79523] . 62406] 38 
23 . 77094! . 59012] . 77720) . 59869] . 78335] . 60723) . 78939] . 61573] . 79533) . 62420] 37 
24 . 77104} . 59026} . 77730) . 59883] . 78345] . 60737] . 78949] . 61587] . 79542! . 62434) 36 
25 | 9. 77115/0. 5904019. 77741/0. 59897]9. 78355/0. 6075119. 78959/0. 6160219. 79552/0. 62449] 35 
26 . 77125) . 59055] . 77751) . 59911] . 78365) . 60765! . 78969] . 61616] . 79562] . 62463] 34 
27 . 77136) . 59069] . 77761) . 59926] . 78376} . 60779} . 78979] . 61630] . 79572] . 62477] 33 
28 . 77146] . 59083] . 77772) . 59940] . 78386] . 60794) . 78989] . 61644] . 79582] . 62491) 32 
29 . 77157) . 59097] . 77782) . 59954] . 78396] . 60808} . 78999] . 61658] . 79591] . 62505) 31 
30 | 9. 77167\0. 5911219. 77792|0. 59968]9. 78406)/0. 60822]9. 79009]0. 61672]9. 79601/0. 62519] 30 
31 . 77178) . 59126] . 77803] . 59983} . 78416] . 60836] . 79019] . 61686] . 79611) . 62533] 29 
32 . 77188} . 59140] . 77813] . 59997] . 78426] . 60850} . 79029] . 61701] . 79621) . 62547) 28 
33 . 77199} . 59155} . 77823) . 60011] . 78436) . 60865] . 79039] . 61715] . 79631] . 62561] 27 
34 . 77209] . 59169] . 77834] . 60025] . 78447] . 60879] . 79049) . 61729] . 79640) . 62575} 26 
35 | 9. 77220)/0. 5918319. 77844\0. 60040]9. 78457/0. 6089319. 79059/0. 6174319. 79650/0. 62589} 25 
36 . 77230) . 59198] . 77854) . 60054] . 78467] . 60907] . 79069] : 61757] . 79660} . 62603] 24 
20 . 77241} . 59212) . 77864) . 60068] . 78477] . 60921] . 79079] . 61771] . 79670) . 62618} 23 
38 . 77251} . 59226) . 77875) . 60082] . 78487] . 60936] . 79089] . 61785] . 79679] . 62632) 22 
39 . 77262| . 59240] . 77885) . 60097] . 78497] . 60950} . 79099} . 61800} . 79689] . 62646} 21 
40 | 9..77272\0. 59255)9. 77895)0. 60111]9. 78507/0. 60964]9. 79108/0. 6181419. 79699/0. 62660] 20 
41 . 77283] . 59269] . 77906) . 60125) . 78517] . 60978] . 79118) . 61828] . 79709] . 62674] 19 
42 . 77293) . 59283] . 77916] . 60139] . 78528] . 60992] . 79128) . 61842] . 79718] . 62688] 18 
43 . 77304) . 59298) . 77926] . 60154] . 78538] . 61006] . 79138] . 61856] . 79728] . 62702] 17 
44 . 77314) . 59312} . 77936) . 60168] . 78548) . 61021] . 79148] . 61870] . 79738] . 62716} 16 
45 | 9. 77325/0. 59326]9. 77947|0. 60182/9. 78558/0. 61035]9. 79158/0. 6188419. 79748/0. 62730] 15 
46 . 77335] . 59340] . 77957| . 60196] . 78568) . 61049] . 79168] . 61898] . 79757) . 62744] 14 
47 . 77346} . 59355] . 77967] . 60211] . 78578) . 61063] . 79178) . 61913] . 79767| . 62758) 13 
48 . 77356) . 59369] . 77978) . 60225) . 78588) . 61077] . 79188) . 61927] . 79777| . 62772) 12 
49 . 77366] . 59383] . 77988) . 60239] . 78598] . 61092] . 79198) . 61941] . 79787) . 62786) 11 
50 | 9. 77377|0. 59398}9. 77998)0. 60253]9. 78608/0. 61106]9. 79208/0. 61955]9. 79796|0. 62800) 10 
51 . 77387) . 59412) . 78008) . 60268] . 78618] . 61120] . 79217] . 61969] . 79806) . 62814) 9 
ae . 77398] . 59426] . 78019] . 60282] . 78628] . 61134] . 79227) . 61983} . 79816] . 62829] 8 
53 . 77408] . 59440] . 78029) . 60296] . 78638] . 61148] . 79237) . 61997] . 79825) . 62843] 7 
54 . 77419) . 59455) . 78039) . 60310] . 78649) . 61163] . 79247) . 62011] . 79835] . 62857] 6 
55 | 9. 77429/0. 5946919. 78049]0. 60324]9. 78659/0. 611779. 79257|0. 62026]9. 79845)0. 62871] 5 
56 . 77440) . 59483} . 78060! . 60339] . 78669] . 61191] . 79267] . 62040] . 79855] . 62885) 4 
OM . 77450} . 59498} . 78070) . 60353] . 78679) . 61205] . 79277) . 62054] . 79864) . 62899] 3 
58 . 77460] . 59512] . 78080} . 60367] . 78689} . 61219] . 79287] . 62068] . 79874 - 62913 oy 
59 . 77471) . 59526] . 78090} . 60381] . 78699) . 61233] . 79297) . 62082) . 79884 . 62927] 1 
60 | 9. 77481/0. 59540/9. 78101/0. 60396]9. 78709|0. 61248]9. 79306]0. 62096]9. 79893)0. 62941] 0 
259° 258° 257° 256° 255° 
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105° 106° 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav 


9. 79893)0. 62941]9. 80470)0. 
. 79903) . 62955] . 80479) . 
. 79913] . 62969] . 80489) .. 
. 79922) . 62983] . 80498) . 
. 79932) . 62997) . 80508) . 


. 79942)0. 63011]9. 80517)0. 
. 79951) . 63025] . 80527) . 
. 79961) . 63039} . 80536) . 
. 79971) . 63053} . 80546) . 
. 79980] . 63067] . 80555) . 


. 79990/0. 63081}9. 80565)0. 
. 80000} . 63095] . 80574, . 
. 80009] . 63109} . 80584) . 
. 80019] . 63123} . 80593) . 
. 80029] . 63138] . 80603) . 


. 80038)0. 63152)9. 80612)0. 
. 80048) . 63166] . 80622) . 
. 80058) . 63180) . 80631 
. 80067| . 63194) . 80641) . 
. 80077| . 63208} . 80650) . 


. 80087|0. 63222)9. 80660) 0. 
. 80096| . 63236} . 80669) . 
. 80106) . 63250] . 80678) . 
. 80116) . 63264) . 80688) . 
. 80125) . 63278) . 80697) . 


. 80135/0. 63292]9. 807070. 
. 80144) . 63306) . 80716) . 
. 80154) . 63320) . 80726) . 
. 80164) . 63334) . 80735) . 
. 80173) . 63348) . 80745] . 


. 80183)0. 63362]9. 80754)0. 
. 80192] . 63376] . 80763) . 
. 80202) . 63390} . 80773) . 
. 80212) . 63404) . 80782) . 
. 80221) . 63418] . 80792) . 
. 80231)0. 63432/9. 80801 
. 80240; . 63446) . 80811) . 
. 80250) . 63460) . 80820) . 
. 80260) . 63474] . 80829) . 
. 80269) . 63488) . 80839) . 


. 80279)0. 63502/9. 80848)0. 
. 80288) . 63516) . 80858) . 
. 80298) . 63530] . 80867) . 
. 80307) . 63544] . 80876) . 
. 80317| . 63558] . 80886) . 
. 803270. 6357219. 80895)0. 
. 80336] . 63586] . 80905) . 
. 80346) . 63600} . 80914) . 
. 80355) . 63614] . 80923) . 
. 63628] . 80933) . 
. 63642]9. 80942)0. 
. 63656] . 80952) . 
. 638670} . 80961] . 
. 63684] . 80970) . 
. 63698] . 80980) . 
. 63712}9. 80989)0. 

. 80998) . : ; : - : : 

. 81008) . . 81564) . ; ‘ . 82646) . 

. 81017) . 64 . 81573) . ; 5 . 82655) . 
‘ . 81026) . 81582) . ‘ : . 82664! . 
. 63782)9. 81036 81592)0. 65451/9. 82137)0. 66278]9. 82673)0. 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
110° 111° 112° 113° 114° 

: Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] / 

0 | 9. 82673)0. 67101/9. 83199|0. 67918]9. 83715|0. 6873019. 84221|0. 6953719. 8471810. 70337 60 

1 . 82682) . 67115] . 83207| . 67932] . 83723) . 68744] . 84230] . 69550] . 84726! . 70350] 59 

2 . 82691) . . 83216} . 67946} . 83732) . 68757] . 84238] . 69563] . 84735] . 70363] 58 

3 . 82699} . . 83225] . 67959] . 83740] . 68771] . 84246] . 69577] . 84743] . 70377] 57 

4 . 82708) . . 83233] . 67973] . 83749] . 68784] . 84255] . 69590] . 847511 . 70390] 56 

5 . 82717/0. 67169]9. 83242|0. 67986}9. 83757|0. 6879819. 84263/0. 69603]9. 84759/0. 70403] 55 

6 . 82726) . . 83251} . 68000] . 83766) . 68811] . 84271] . 69617] . 84767] . 70417] 54 

vi ~ 82735) . . 83259) . 68013] . 83774) . 68825] . 84280] . 69630] . 84776] . 70430] 53 

8 . 82744) . . 83268] . 68027] . 83783) . 68838] . 84288] . 69644] . 84784! . 70443] 52 

9 . 82752) . . 83277) . 68041] . 83791] . 68852] . 84296) . 69657] . 84792] . 70456] 51 
10 . 82761)0. 67238}9. 83285]0. 6805419. 83800|0. 68865]9. 84305/0. 6967019. 8480010. 70470] 50 
11 . 82770} . . 83294| . 68068} . 83808] . 68879] . 84313] . 69684] . 84808) . 70483] 49 
12 . 82779] . . 83303] . 68081] . 83817} . 68892] . 84321) . 69697] . 84817] . 70496] 48 
13 . 82788) . . 83311] . 68095} . 83825) . 68906} . 84330) . 69710] . 84825) . 70509] 47 
14 . 82796] . . 83320} . 68108] . 83834] . 68919] . 84338] . 69724] . 84833) . 70523] 46 
15 . 82805/0. 67306}9. 83329]0. 68122]9. 83842/0. 6893219. 84346]0. 6973719. 8484110. 70536] 45 
16 . 82814) . . 83337) . 68135] . 83851] . 68946] . 84355] . 69751] . 84849] . 70549] 44 
ze . 82823) . . 83346] . 68149] . 83859] . 68959] . 84363] . 69764] . 84857] . 70562) 43 
18 . 82832) . . 83355) . 68163] . 83868] . 68973] . 84371| . 69777] . 84866] . 70576] 42 
19 . 82840} . . 83363) . 68176] . 83876] . 68986] . 84380) . 69791] . 84874! . 70589] 41 
20 . 828490. 6737419. 83372/0. 68190}9. 83885]0. 69000]9. 84388/0. 6980419. 84882/0. 70602] 40 
21 . 82858) . . 83380] . 68203] . 83893] . 69013} . 84396} . 69817] . 84890) . 70615] 39 
22 . 82867) . . 83389] . 68217] . 83902) . 69027] . 84405] . 69831] . 84898] . 70629] 38 
23 . 82876] . . 83398) . 68230] . 83910] . 69040] . 84413] . 69844] . 84906] . 70642] 37 
24 . 82884) . . 83406) . 68244] . 83919] . 69054] . 84421] . 69857] . 84914] . 70655) 36 
25 . 82893)/0. 67442]9. 83415/0. 68257]9. 83927/0. 6906719. 84430/0. 69871]9. 84923]0. 70668] 35 
26 . 82902) . . 83424] . 68271} . 83935) . 69080] . 84438] . 69884] . 84931] . 70682] 34 
27 . 82911) . . 83432| . 68284] . 83944) . 69094! . 84446] . 69897] . 84939] . 70695] 33 
28 . 82920) . . 83441) . 68298] . 83952) . 69107] . 84454) . 69911] . 84947] . 70708] 32 
29 . 82928) . . 83449) . 68312] . 83961] . 69121] . 84463) . 69924] . 84955) . 70721] 31 
30 . 82937|0. 6751019. 83458/0. 68325]9. 83969/0. 69134]9. 8447110. 6993719. 84963/0. 70735] 30 
31 . 82946) . . 83467) . 68339] . 83978] . 69148] . 84479] . 69951] . 84971] . 70748] 29 
By . 82955) . . 83475) . 68352] . 83986] . 69161] . 84488] . 69964] . 84979] . 70761] 28 
33 . 82963) . . 83484) . 68366] . 83995] . 69174] . 84496) . 69977] . 84988] . 70774] 27 
34 . 82972] . . 83492! . 68379] . 84003) . 69188] . 84504) . 69991] . 84996) . 70788] 26 
35 . 82981/0. 67578)9. 83501\0. 68393]9. 84011/0. 69201]9. 84512)0. 70004]9. 85004)0. 70801] 25 
36 . 82990) . . 83510} . 68406] . 84020] . 69215] . 84521) . 70017] . 85012) . 70814] 24 
Sti . 82998} . . 83518] . 68420] . 84028) . 69228] . 84529! . 70031] . 85020] . 70827] 23 
38 . 83007) . . 83527) . 68433] . 84037) . 69242] . 84537) . 70044] . 85028) . 70840] 22 
39 . 83016) . . 83535) . 68447] . 84045] . 69255] . 84545] . 70057] . 85036) . 70854} 21 
40 . 83025/0. 67647]9. 83544/0. 6846019. 8405410. 69268]9. 84554\0. 7007119. 850440. 70867] 20 
4] . 83033) . . 83552) . 68474] . 84062) . 69282) . 84562) . 70084] . 85052) . 70880} 19 
42 . 83042) . . 83561} . 68487] . 84070) . 69295) . 84570} . 70097] . 85061} . 70893} 18 
43 . 83051) . . 83570] . 68501] . 84079] . 69309) . 84578) . 70111] . 85069! . 70907] 17 
44 . 83059) . . 83578) . 68514] . 84087| . 69322) . 84587) . 70124] . 85077) . 70920} 16 
45 . 83068)/0. 67715]9. 8358710. 68528]9. 84096|0. 69336)9. 84595/0. 70137]}9. 85085)0. 70933} 15 
46 . 83077) . . 83595} . 68541] . 84104! . 69349} . 84603) . 70151} . 85093) . 70946] 14 
47 . 83086] . . 83604| . 68555] . 84112) . 69362) . 84611) . 70164] . 85101) . 70959) 13 
48 . 83094! . . 83612) . 68568] . 84121] . 69376) . 84620} . 70177] . 85109) . 70973} 12 
49 . 83103} . . 83621) . 68582] . 84129) . 69389] . 84628) . 70191] . 85117) . 70986} 11 
50 . 83112/0. 67783]9. 83630/0. 68595]9. 84138/0. 69403}9. 84636/0. 70204)9. 85125)0. 70999} 10 
ol . 83120}. . 83638| . 68609} . 84146] . 69416] . 84644) . 70217] . 85133) . 71012] 9 
52 . 83129] . . 83647| . 68622] . 84154) . 69429] . 84653] . 70230] . 85141) . 71025] 8 
53 . 83138} . . 83655) . 68636] . 84163) . 69443] . 84661) . 70244] . 85149) . 71039) 7 
54 . 83147) . . 83664) . 68649] . 84171) . 69456] . 84669) . 70257] . 85158) . 71052) 6 
55 . 83155)0. 67850]9. 83672/0. 6866319. 84179|0. 69470}9. 84677/0. 70270]9. 85166/0. 71065] 5 
56 . 83164) . . 83681) . 68676] . 84188) . 69483] . 84685) . 70284] . 85174) . 71078) 4 
5a . 83173) . . 83689] . 68690] . 84196] . 69496] . 84694) . 70297] . 85182) . 71091} 3 
58 . 83181) . . 83698) . 68703] . 84205] . 69510] . 84702) . 70310] . 85190) . 71105) 2 
59 . 83190) . . 83706) . 68717} . 84213) . 69523) . 84710) . 70324) . 85198) . 71118) 1 
60 . 83199/0. 67918)9. 83715)0. 68730]9. 84221/0. 69537]9. 84718)0. 7033719. 85206)/0. 71131] 0 

249° 248° 247° 246° 245° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


115° 116° 117° 118° 119° 


Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hay | Nat. Hav| Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav Nat. Hav] ’ 


Log Hav 


9. 852060. 711319. 85684/0. 71919]9. 86153|0. 72700]9. 86613/0. 73474]9. 87064\0. 74240) 60 
-85214| . 71144] . 85692] . 71932] . 86161] . 72712| . 86621) . 73486] . 87072) . 74253] 59 
85222] . 71157| . 85700) . 71945] . 86169] . 72725] . 86628) . 73499] . 87079) . 74266) 58 
- 85230] . 71170] . 85708] . 71958] . 86176] . 72738] . 86636) . 73512] . 87086) . 74279) 57 
. 85238] . 71184] . 85716] . 71971] . 86184] . 72751] . 86643] . 73525) . 87094) . 74291) 56 


9. 852460. 71197|9. 85724|0. 7198419. 86192/0. 72764]9. 86651)0. 73538}9. 87101)0. 74304) 55 
. 85254) . 71210] . 85731) . 71997] . 86200] . 72777] . 86659) . 73551) . 87109) . 74317) 54 
. 85262) . 71223] . 85739) . 72010] . 86207| . 72790] . 86666) . 73563) . 87116) . 74329) 53 
. 85270] . 71236] . 85747] . 72023] . 86215) . 72803] . 86674) . 73576] . 87124) . 74342] 52 
. 85278] . 71249] . 85755) . 72036] . 86223) . 72816] . 86681] . 73589] . 87131) . 74355) 51 


10 | 9. 85286/0. 71263]9. 85763/0. 7204919. 86230)/0. 72829)9. 86689)0. 73602]/9. 87138/0. 74368) 50 
11 . 85294| . 71276] . 85771] . 72062] . 86238] . 72842] . 86696] . 73615] . 87146) . 74380) 49 
12 . 85302] . 71289] . 85779) . 72075] . 86246] . 72855] . 86704| . 73628] . 87153) . 74393) 48 
13 . 85310} . 71302] . 85787| . 72088] . 86254] . 72868] . 86712) . 73640) . 87161| . 74406) 47 
14 . 85318] . 71315] . 85794] . 72101] . 86261] . 72881] . 86719] . 73653) . 87168) . 74418) 46 


15 | 9. 85326)0. 71328]9. 85802/0. 72114]9. 86269|0. 72894]9. 86727/0. 73666]9. 87175)/0. 74431) 45 
16 . 85334) . 71342] . 85810) . 72127] . 86277| . 72907] . 86734) . 73679) . 87183) . 74444) 44 
ke . 85342| . 71355] . 85818) . 72141] . 86284) . 72920) . 86742) . 73692] . 87190) . 74456) 43 
18 . 85350] . 71368] . 85826) . 72154] . 86292] . 72932] . 86749) . 73704] . 87198) . 74469) 42 
19 . 85358] . 71381] . 85834) . 72167] . 86300} . 72945] . 86757) . 73717) . 87205] . 74482) 41 


20 | 9. 85366/0. 71394}9. 858410. 72180}9. 86307|0. 72958/9. 86764/0. 73730]9. 87212)/0. 74494] 40 
21 . 85374] . 71407] . 85849} . 72193] . 86315) . 72971] . 86772) . 73743) . 87220) . 74507) 39 
22 . 85382] . 71420] . 85857] . 72206] . 86323) . 72984] . 86780) . 73756] . 87227) . 74520) 38 
23 . 85390] . 71434] . 85865} . 72219) . 86331] . 72997] . 86787] . 73768) . 87235) . 74533] 37 
24 . 85398) . 71447] . 85873) . 72232] . 86338) . 73010) . 86795) . 73781] . 87242) . 74545) 36 


. 85406|0. 71460]9. 85881|0. 72245]9. 86346)/0. 73023]9. 86802|0. 73794]9. 87249]0. 74558) 35 
26 . 85414) . 71473] . 85888) . 72258] . 86354) . 73036] . 86810) . 73807] . 87257) . 74571) 34 
27 . 85422) . 71486] . 85896] . 72271] . 86361) . 73049] . 86817) . 73820] . 87264) . 74583) 33 
28 . 85430) . 71499] . 85904) . 72284] . 86369) . 73062) . 86825) . 73832] . 87271) . 74596] 32 
yy . 85438) . 71512) . 85912) . 72297] . 86377) . 73075) . 86832) . 73845] . 87279) . 74609) 31 


. 85446)0. 71526]9. 85920)0. 72310]9. 86384/0. 7308719. 86840/0. 7385819. 872860. 74621] 30 
31 . 85454) . 71539} . 85928) . 72323) . 86392] . 73100} . 86847) . 73871) . 87294) . 74634] 29 
32 . 85462) . 71552] . 85935) . 72336) . 86400] . 73113] . 86855) . 73883] . 87301) . 74646] 28 
33 . 85470) . 71565} . 85943) . 72349] . 86407) . 73126] . 86862) . 73896] . 87308] . 74659) 27 
34 . 85478) . 71578) . 85951) . 72362) . 86415] . 73139] . 86870) . 73909] . 87316] . 74672] 26 


35 | 9. 85486/0. 715919. 85959/0. 723759. 864230. 731529. 86877/0. 7392219. 87323|0. 74684] 25 
36 . 85494) . 71604] . 85967) . 72388) . 86430) . 73165} . 86885) . 73935] . 87330) . 74697] 24 
37 . 85502) . 71617] . 85974) . 72401) . 86438) . 73178) . 86892) . 73947] . 87338] . 74710] 23 
38 . 85510] . 71631) . 85982) . 72414] . 86446] . 73191) . 86900) . 73960] . 87345] . 74722] 22 
39 . 85518] . 71644] . 85990] . 72427] . 86453] . 73203) . 86907| . 73973] . 87352| . 74735} 21 


40 | 9. 85526/0. 71657]9. 859980. 72440}9. 86461\0. 73216]9. 86915/0. 73986]9. 87360)0. 74748] 20 
4] . 85534) . 71670) . 86006] . 72453] . 86468) . 73229] . 86922) . 73998] . 87367) . 74760] 19 
42 . 85542) . 71683] . 86013} . 72466} . 86476) . 73242] . 86930] . 74011] . 87374| . 74773] 18 
43 . 85550} . 71696] . 86021) . 72479) . 86484) . 73255] . 86937| . 74024] . 87382) . 74786] 17 
44 . 85557) . 71709] . 86029] . 72492} . 86491] . 73268] . 86945] . 74037] . 87389] . 74798] 16 


45 | 9. 85565)0. 71722)9. 86037|0. 725059. 86499|0. 73281]9. 86952\0. 74049]9. 87396|0. 74811] 15 
46 . 85573) . 71735) . 86045) . 72518) . 86507| . 73294] . 86960] . 74062] . 87404] . 74823] 14 
47 . 85581] . 71748] . 86052) . 72531) . 86514) . 73306] . 86967| . 74075] . 87411] . 74836] 13 
48 . 85589) . 71762] . 86060} . 72544) . 86522) . 73319] . 86975] . 74088] . 87418) . 74849] 12 
49 . 85597). 71775] . 86068) . 72557) . 86529] . 73332) . 86982] . 74100] . 87426] . 74861} 11 


50 | 9. 85605/0. 71788}9. 86076/0. 72570]9. 86537/0. 73345]9. 86990/0. 74113]9. 87433/0. 74874] 10 
51 . 85613) . 71801] . 86083) . 72583] . 86545) . 73358] . 86997) . 74126] . 87440] . 74887 
52 . 85621) . 71814] . 86091] . 72596] . 86552) . 73371] . 87004) . 74139] . 87448) . 74899 
53 - 85629) . 71827] . 86099) . 72609] . 86560} . 73384] . 87012) . 74151] . 87455) . 74912 
54 . 85637) . 71840] . 86107) . 72622] . 86568] . 73396] . 87019] . 74164] . 87462] . 74924 


55 | 9. 85645/0. 71853]9. 86114|0. 72635]9. 86575|0. 73409]9. 87027|0. 74177|9. 874700. 74937 
56 . 85653) . 71866] . 86122) . 72648] . 86583] . 73422] . 87034] . 74190} . 87477| . 74950 
57 . 85660) . 71879} . 86130) . 72661] . 86590] . 73435] . 87042] . 74202] . 87484] . 74962 
58 . 85668) . 71892] . 86138] . 72674] . 86598] . 73448] . 87049] . 74215] . 87492] . 74975 
59 - 85676) . 71905] . 86145) . 72687] . 86606) . 73461] . 87057] . 74228] . 87499] . 74987 
60 | 9. 85684/0. 71919]9. 86153|0. 72700]9. 86613|0. 7347419. 87064\0. 74240]9. 87506/0. 75000 
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120° 


121° 


TABLE 34 


Haversines 


122° 


123° 


124° 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav 


Nat. Hav] Log Hav 


Nat. Hav} Log Hav 


Nat. Hav] Log Hav 


Nat. Hav 
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9. 875060. 75000}9. 87939 
. 75013 
. 75025 
. 75038 
. 75050 


7513 
. 87521 
. $7528 
. 87535 


. 87947] . 
. 87954) . 
. 87961] . 
. 87968) . 


0. 75752]9. 88364|0. 764969. 
. 88371] . 76508 
. 88378) . 76521 
. 88385) . 76533 
. 88392] . 76545 


88780 


. 88787 
. 88793 
. 88800 
. 88807 


0. 772329. 
. 77244 
. 17256 
. 77269 
. 77281 


. 89194 
. 89200 
. 89207 
. 89214 


89187)0. 


77960 


. T7972 
. 77984 
. 77996 
. 78008 


CONAN PwWNrHO 


. 87543 
. 87550 
. 87557 
. 87564 
. 87572 


. 75063]9. 
. 75076 
. 75088 
. 75101 
. 75113 


87975). 


. 87982) . 
- 87989] . 
. 87996] . 
. 88004) . 


. 883990. 76558)9. 
. 88406] . 76570 
. 88413) . 76582 
. 88420) . 76595 
. 88427| . 76607 


88814 


. 88821 
. 88828 
. 88835 
. 88841 


. 772939. 
. 77305 
. 77317 
. 77329 
. 17342 


. 89227 
. 89234 
. 89241 
. 89247 


$9221 


. 78020 
. 78032 
. 78044 
. 78056 
. 78068 


. 87579 
. 87586 
. 87593 
. 87601 
. 87608 


. 75126)9. 
. 75138 
. 75151 
. 75164 
. 75176 


88011)0. 


. 88018) . 
- 88025) . 
. 88032) . 
. 88039] . 


. 88434)0. 76619]9. 
. 88441) . 76632 
. 88448] . 76644 
. 88455} . 76656 
. 88462] . 76668 


88848 


. 88855 
. 88862 
. 88869 
. 88876 


. 77354]9. 
. 77366 
. 77378 
. 77390 
. 77402 


. 89261 
. 89267 
. 89274 
. 892381 


89254 


. 78080 
. 78092 
. 78104 
. 78116 
. 78128 


. 87615 
. 87623 
. 87630 
. 87637 
. 87644 


. 75189]9. 
. 75201 
. 75214 
. 15226 
. 75239 


880460. 


. 88053) . 
. 88061) . 
- 88068} . 
. 88075} . 


. 88469|0. 76681)9. 
. 88476] . 76693 
. 88483} . 76705 
. 88490] . 76718 
. 88496] . 76730 


88882 


. 88889 
. 88896 
. 88903 
. 88910 


0. 77415]9. 
. T7427 
. 77439 
. 77451 
. 17463 


. 89294 
. 89301 
. 89308 
. 89314 


89287|0. 78140 


. 78152 
. 78164 
. 78176 
. 78188 


. 876520. 


. 87659 
. 87666 
. 87673 
. 87680 


. 75264 
. 75277 
. 75289 
. 75302 


75251)9. 


880820. 


. 88089] . 
. 88096) . 
. 88103) . 
- 88110) . 


. 885030. 76742)9. 
. 88510) . 76754 
. 88517] . 76767 
. 88524! . 76779 
. 88531) . 76791 


88916 


. 88923 
. 88930 
. 88937 
. 88944 


0. 77475)9. 
. T7488 
. 77500 
. 77512 
. 77524 


. 89328 
. 89334 
. 89341 
. 89348 


89321)0. 


78200 


. 78212 
. 78224 
. 78236 
. 78248 


. 87688 0. 


. 87695 
. 87702 
. 87709 
. 87717 


. 75327 
. 75339 
. 75352 
. 75364 


75314)9. 


88117)0. 


. 88124) . 
. 88131] . 
. 88139] . 
. 88146] . 


. 88538)0. 76804]9. 
. 88545] . 76816 
. 88552) . 76828 
. 88559] . 76840 
. 88566] . 76853 


88950 


. 88957 
. 88964 
. 88971 
. 88978 


0. 77536)9. 
. 17548 
. 77560 
. 77573 
. 17585 


. 89361 
. 89368 
. 89374 
. 89381 


89354)0. 


78260 


. 18272 
. 78284 
. 78296 
. 78308 


. 877240. 


. 87731 
. 87738 
. 87745 
. 87753 


. 75389 
. 75402 
. 75415 
. 75427 


75377)9. 


88153/0. 


. 88160} . 
. 88167] . 
. 88174) . 
. 88181) . 


9. 88573)0. 76865)9. 
. 88580] . 76877 
. 88587] . 76890 
. 88594) . 76902 
. 88600} . 76914 


88984 0. 7759719. 


. 88991 
. 88998 
. 89005 
. 89012 


. 77609 
. 17621 
. 77633 
. 77645 


. 89394 
. 89400 
. 89407 
. 89414 


89387/0. 


78320 


. 78332 
. 78344 
. 78356 
. 78368 


. 87760: 
. 87767 
. 87774 
. 87782 
. 87789 


. 75440)9. 
. 75452 
. 75465 
. 75477 
. 75490 


88188)0. 


. 88195} . 
. 88202) . 
. 88209} . 
. 88216} . 


. 88607|0. 76926)9. 
. 88614) . 76939 
. 88621] . 76951 
. 88628) . 76963 
. 88635] . 76975 


89018 


. 89025 
. 89032 
. 89039 
. 89045 


0. 7657/9. 
77670 
77682 
77694 
77706 


. 89427 
. 89434 
. 89441 
. 89447 


8942110. 


78380 


. 78392 
. 78404 
. 78416 
. 78428 


. 87796) 
. 87803 
. 87810 
. 87818 
. 87825 


. 7550219. 
. 75515 
. 75527 
. 75540 
. 75552 


88223)0. 


. 88230} . 
. 88237) . 
. 88244! . 
. 88252) . 


. 88642,0. 7698819. 
. 88649] . 77000 
. 88656} . 77012 
. 88663) . 77024 
. 88670) . 77036 


89052 


. 89059 
. 89066 
. 89072 
. 89079 


0. 77718)9. 
. 77730 
. T7742 
. T7754 
. 77766 


. 89460 
. 89467 
. 89474 
. 89480 


89454)0. 


78440 


. 78452 
. 78464 
. 78476 
. 78488 


. 87832 
. 87839 
. 87846 
. 87853 
. 87861 


. 7556519. 
. 15577 
. 75590 
. 75602 
. 75615 


88259)0. 


. 88266] . 
. 88273} . 
. 88280] . 
. 88287] . 


9. 88677/0. 770499. 
. 88683] . 77061 
. 88690) . 77073 
. 88697) . 77085 
. 88704] . 77098 


89086 


. 89093 
. 89099 
. 89106 
. 89113 


0. 77779)9. 
. 77791 
. 77803 
. T7815 
. 17827 


. 89493 
. 89500 
. 89507 
. 89513 


89487/0. 


78500 


. 78512 
. 18524 
. 78536 
. 78548 


. 87868 
. 87875 
. 87882 
. 87889 
. 87896 


. 75627)9. 
. 75640 
. 75652 
. 75665 
. 75677 


88294)0. 


. 88301) . 
. 88308) . 
. 88315} . 
. 88322) . 


. 887110. 77110)9. 
. 88718} . 77122 
. 88725) . 77134 
. 88732) . 77147 
. 88739] . 77159 


89120 


. 89126 
. 89133 
. 89140 
. 89147 


. 7783919. 
. 77851 
. 77863 
. 77875 
. 77887 


. 89527 
. 89533 
. 89540 
. 89546 


89520 


. 78560 
. 78571 
. 18583 
. 78595 
. 78607 


. 87904 
. 87911 
. 87918 
. 87925 
. 87932 


. 7569019. 
. 75702 
. 75714 
. 75727 
. 75739 
. 87939)0. 


7575219. 


88329/0. 


. 88336) . 
. 88343) . 
. 88350} . 
. 88357 


88364 


. 88745)0. 771719. 
. 88752) . 77183 
. 88759) . 77195 
. 88766) . 77208 
. 88773) . 77220 


88780|0. 7723219. 


89153 


. 89160 
. 89167 
. 89174 
. 89180 


89187 


. 77899}9 
Coe 
. 77923 
. 77936 
. 77948 
0. 7796019. 


. 89559 
. 89566 
. 89573 
. 89579 


89553 


89586)0. 


. 78619 
. 78631 
. 78643 
. 78655 


78667 
78679 
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125° 


TABLE 34 


Haversines 


128° 


Log Hav 


Nat. Hav} Log Hav 


0 | 9. 89586/0. 78679]9. 89976 
1 . 89592] . 78691) . 89983) . 79401 . 90738) . 
2 . 89599] . 78703] . 89989) . 79413 . 90744] . 
3 . 89606] . 78715] . 89995) . 79425 + 90751) ©: 
4 . 89612] . 78726} . 90002) . 79436 . 90757] . 
5 | 9. 89619]0. 78738}]9. 90008)0. 794489. . 90763)0. 
6 . 89625) . 78750} . 90015) . 79460 . 90769} . 
7 . 89632] . 78762) . 90021) . 79472 . 90775) . 
8 . 89638] . 78774] . 90028] . 79483 . 90781) . 
9 . 89645] . 78786} . 90034! . 79495 . 90787) . 
9. 89651)0. 78798}9. 90040|0. 7950719. 7|9. 907940. 
. 89658] . 78810} . 90047} . 79519 . 90800) . 
. 89665) . 78822) . 90053} . 79530 . 90806) . 
. 89671] . 78833] . 90060} . 79542 . 90812) . 
. 89678] . 78845} . 90066) . 79554 . 90818) . 
9. 89684)0. 78857}9. 90072|0. 79565)9. . 90824)0. 
. 89691) . 78869] . 90079) . 79577 . 90830) . 
. 89697| . 78881} . 90085} . 79589 . 90836) . 
. 89704] . 78893] . 90092) . 79601 . 90843) . 
. 89710} . 78905} . 90098) . 79612 . 90849] . 
9. 89717|0. 78917}9. 901040. 7962419. . 90855)0. 
. 89723] . 78928} . 90111) . 79636 . 90861) . 
. 89730} . 78940] . 90117) . 79648 . 90867] . 
. 89736] . 78952} . 90124) . 79659 . 90873] . 
. 89743] . 78964) . 90130} . 79671 . 90879) . 
9. 89749]0. 78976}9. 90136}0. 79683]9. . 90885)0. 
. 89756] . 78988} . 90143) . 79694 . 90892) . 
. 89763} . 79000} . 90149) . 79706 . 90898) . 
. 89769) . 79011} . 90156) . 79718 . 90904) . 
. 89776) . 79023] . 90162) . 79729 
9. 89782)0. 79035}9. 90168)0. 79741)9. 
. 89789} . 79047] . 90175) . 79753 
. 89795} . 79059} . 90181) . 79765 
. 89802) . 79071] . 90187) . 79776 
. 89808} . 79082} . 90194) . 79788 
9. 89815)0. 79094]9. 90200)0. 79800)9. 
. 89821) . 79106} . 90206) . 79811 
. 89828) . 79118} . 90213) . 79823 
. 89834) . 79130} . 90219) . 79835 
. 89840} . 79142) . 90225) . 79846 
9. 89847)0. 79153]9. 90232)0. 79858)9. 
. 89853] . 79165} . 90238) . 79870 
. 89860) . 79177) . 90244! . 79881 
. 89866] . 79189} . 90251) . 79893 
. 89873] . 79201) . 90257) . 79905 
9. 898790. 79212}9. 90264\0. 79916]9. 
. 89886) . 79224) . 90270) . 79928] . d 3 
. 89892] . 79236} . 90276) . 79940] . 90652] . 80634 . 
. 89899) . 79248] . 90282) . 79951) . 90658) . 80645) . 
. 89905) . 79260} . 90289] . 79963] . 90664 . 80657] . 
9. 89912)0. 79271]9. 90295/0. 79974]9. 90670)0. 80668)9. 
. 89918] . 79283] . 90301] . 79986] . 90676] . 80680 4) 
. 89925) . 79295} . 90308) . 79998} . 90683] . 80691) . 8 
. 89931! . 79307] . 90314] . 80009] . 90689} . 80703] . 7 
. 89938) . 79319} . 90320] . 80021] . 90695] . 80714] . 6 
9. 89944)0. 79330]9. 90327|0. 80033]9. 907010. 80726]9. 5 
. 89950) . 79342) . 90333] . 80044] . 90707] . 80737] . 4 
. 89957] . 79354] . 90339] . 80056} . 90714] . 80749] . 3 
- 89963) . 79366] . 90346} . 80068] . 90720} . 80760} . 2 
- 89970) . 79377] . 90352] . 80079] . 90726] . 80772] . 1 
. 89976)0. . 90358/0. 80091]9. 90732/0. 80783]9. 0 


234° 


233° 


232° 230° 


~ 


130° 
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132° 


133° 


134° 


Log Hav 


Nat. Hav] Log Hav 


Nat. Hav 


Log Hav 


Nat. Hav] Log Hav 


Nat. Hav |] Log Hav 


Nat. Hav 
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9. 91455 
. 91461 
. 91467 
. 91473 
. 91479 


0. 82139}9. 91805 
. 82151] . 91810 
. 82162] . 91816 
. 82173] . 91822 
. 82184] . 91828 


0. 82803]9. 92146 
. 82814] . 92152 
. 82825] . 92157 
. 82836] . 92163 
. 82847] . 92169 


0. 834579. 92480 
. 83467 
. 83478 
. 83489 
. 83500 


. 92491 


92496] . 
92502) . 


0. 84100}9. 92805 


. 92485) . 


0. 84733 
. 84743 
. 84754 
. 84764 
. 84775 


OOMNMOU PWNHrO' 


. 91485 
. 91490 
. 91496 
. 91502 
. 91508 


. 82195]9. 91833 
. 82206] . 91839 
. 82217] . 91845 
. 82228] . 91851 
. 82240} . 91856 


. 8285819. 92174 
. 82869] . 92180 
. 82880] . 92185 
. 82891] . 92191 
. 82902] . 92197 


. 83511]9. 
. 83521 
. 83532 
. 83543 
. 83554 


92507)0. 
. 92512) . 
. 92518) . 
. 92523) . 
. 92529) . 


. 84785 
. 84796 
. 84806 
. 84817 
. 84827 


. 91514 
. 91520 
. 91526 
. 91532 
. 91537 


. 8225119. 91862 
. 82262] . 91868 
. 82273] . 91874 
. 82284] . 91879 
. 82295] . 91885 


. 82913}9. 92202 
. 82924] . 92208 
. 82934] . 92213 
. 82945] . 92219 
. 82956] . 92225 


. 8356419. 
- 838575 
. 83586 
. 83597 
. 83608) 


. 92551 


92556] . 


92534)0. 
. 92540) . 
. 92545) . 


. 84837, 
. 84848) 
. 84858 
. 84869 
. 84879 


. 91543 
. 91549 
. 91555 
. 91561 
. 91567 


. 82306}9. 91891 
. 82317] . 91896 
. 82328) . 91902 
. 82339] . 91908 
. 82351} . 91914 


. 8296719. 92230 
. 82978] . 92236 
. 82989] . 92241 
. 83000} . 92247 


. 83011] . 92253 


- 8361819. 
- 83629 
- 83640 
- 83651 
: 83661 


92562)0. 
. 92567) . 
. 92573) . 
. 92578) . 
. 92584] - 


. 84890) 
. 84900 
. 84910 
. 84921 
. 84931 


. 91573 
. 91578 
. 91584 


. 91590 
. 91596 


. 91602 


. 91608 
. 91613 
. 91619 
. 91625 


. 82362}9. 91919 
. 82373] . 91925 
. 82384] . 91931 
. 82395] . 91936 
. 82406] . 91942 


. 83022)9. 92258 
. 83033] . 92264 
. 83044) . 92269 
. 83055} . 92275 
. 83066} . 92280 


0. 83672)9. 
. 83683 
. 83694 
. 83704 


. 83715) . 92611 


92589)0. 
. 92594) . 
. 92600} . 
. 92605} . 


. 84942 
. 84952 
. 84962 
. 84973 
. 84983 


0. 82417}9. 91948 
. 82428) . 91954 


. 82439] . 91959 
. 82450) . 91965 
. 82461] . 91971 


. 8307719. 92286 
. 83087] . 92292 
. 83098} . 92297 
. 83109} . 92303 
. 83120} . 92308 


0. 83726]9. 92616 
. 83737 
. 83747 
. 83758 


. 83769 


0 


. 92622) . 
. 92627) . 
. 92633} . 
. 92638] . 


. 84994 
. 85004 
. 85014 
. 85025 
. 85035 


- 91631 
. 91637 
. 91643 
. 91648 
. 91654 


0. 82472/9. 91976 
. 82483} . 91982 
. 82495} . 91988 
. 82506} . 91993 
. 82517] . 91999 


. 83131]9. 92314 
. 83142] . 92319 
. 83153] . 92325 
. 83164] . 92330 
. 83175} . 92336 


0. 83780}9. 92643 
. 83790 
. 83801 
. 83812 


. 83822 


0 


. 92649] . 
. 92654) . 
. 92660} . 
. 92665] . 


. 85045 
. 85056 
. 85066 
. 85077 
. 85087 


. 91660 
. 91666 
. 91672 
. 91677 
. 91683 


. 82528]9. 92005 
. 82539] . 92010 
. 825560] . 92016 
. 82561} . 92022 
. 82572] . 92027 


. 83185]9. 92342 
. 83196] . 92347 
. 83207] . 92353 
. 83218] . 92358 
. 83229] . 92364 


0. 83833]9. 92670 
. 83844 
. 83855 
. 83865 


. 83876 


. 92681 


0 


. 92676) . 


- 92687] . 
92692] . 


. 85097 
. 85108 
. 85118) 
. 85128 
. 85139 


. 91689 
. 91695 
. 91701 
. 91706 
. 91712 


. 82583)9. 92033 
. 82594) . 92039 
. 82605] . 92044 
. 82616] . 92050 
. 82627] . 92056 


. 83240)9. 92369 
. 83251] . 92375 
. 83262] . 92380 
. 83272] . 92386 
. 83283] . 92391 


0. 83887]9. 92698 
. 83897 
. 83908) 
. 83919 


. 83929 


0 


. 92703} . 
. 92708) . 
. 92714) . 
. 92719] . 


. 85149 
. 85159 
. 85170) 
. 85180 
. 85190 


. 91718 
. 91724 
. 91730 
. 91735 
. 91741 


0. 82638/9. 92061 
. 82649} . 92067 
. 82660} . 92073 
. 82671] . 92078 
. 82682] . 92084 


. 8329419. 92397 
. 83305} . 92402 
. 83316] . 92408 
. 83327] . 92413 
. 83337] . 92419 


. 91747 
. 91753 
. 91758 
. 91764 
. 91770 


. 82693)9. 92090 
. 82704) . 92095 
. 82715} . 92101 
. 82726] . 92107 
. 82737] . 92112 


. 83348]9. 92425 
. 83359] . 92430 
. 83370} . 92436 
. 83381] . 92441 
. 83392] . 92447 


. 8394019. 92725 
. 83951 
. 83961 
. 83972 


. 83983 


. 92741 


| 92746] . 


0. 


. 92730] . 
. 92735] . 


. 85201 
|. 85211 
. 85221 
. 85232 
_ 85242 


. 83993]9. 92751 
. 84004 
. 84015 
. 84025 


. 84036 


. 92762 


927571 . 


92768) . 
92773) . 


. 85252 
. 85263 
. 85273 
. 85283 
. 85294 


. 91776 
. 91782 
. 91787 
. 91793 
. 91799 
. 91805 


. 82748]9. 92118 
. 82759} . 92124 
. 82770] . 92129 
. 82781) . 92135 
. 82792] . 92140 
0. 82803}9. 92146 


. 83402)9. 92452 
. 83413} . 92458 
. 83424] . 92463 
. 83435] . 92469 
. 83446) . 92474 
0. 83457}9. 92480 


. 8404719. 
. 84057 
. 84068 
. 84079 

84089 


0. 8410019. 92805 


92778)0. 
. 92784) . 
. 92789) . 
. 92794 . 
. 92800] . 


0. 84733)9. 


. 85304 
. 85314 
. 85324 
. 85335 
. 85345 
. 85355 
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229° 


228° 


227° 


226° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


135° 137° 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav 

0 | 9. 9312310. 85355]9. 93433/0. 85967]9. 93736)0. E 

1] . 93128] . 85366] . 93438] . 85977] . 93741] . 86578] . . 94322) . 87745 
2] . 93134] . 85376] . 93443] . 85987] . 93746] . 86588] . . 94327| . 87755 
3 | . 93139] . 85386] . 93448] . 85997] . 93751) . 86597] . . 94332| . 87764 
4] . 93144] . 85396] . 93454] . 86007] . 93755] . 86607] . . 94336) . 87774 
5 | 9. 93149]0. 8540719. 93459/0. 86017]9. 93760|0. 86617)9. ; . 94341/0. 87783 
6 | . 93154] . 85417] . 93464] . 86028] . 93765) . 86627] . . 94346] . 87793 
7 | . 93160) . 85427] . 93469] . 86038] . 93770] . 86637] . . 94351) . 87802 
8 | . 93165] . 85438] . 93474) . 86048] . 93775) . 86647] . . 94355] . 87812 
9 | . 93170] . 85448] . 93479] . 86058] . 93780) . 86657] . . 94360] . 87821 
10 | 9. 93175|0. 8545819. 93484/0. 86068]9. 93785|0. 86667)9. . 943650. 87831 
11 | . 93181] . 85468] . 93489] . 86078] . 93790] . 86677] . . 94369) . 87840 
12 | . 93186] . 85479] . 93494! . 86088] . 93795] . 86686] . . 94374] . 87850 
13 | . 93191) . 85489] . 93499] . 86098] . 93800) . 86696] . . 94379] . 87859 
14] . 93196] . 85499] . 93504| . 86108] . 93805] . 86706} . . 94383] . 87869 
15 | 9. 93201|0. 85509]9. 93509/0. 86118]9. 93810\0. 86716]9. L . 94388]0. 87878 
16 | . 93207] . 85520] . 93515] . 86128] . 93815) . 86726] . . 94393] . 87888 
17} . 93212) . 85530] . 93520] . 86138] . 93820] . 86736] . . 94398] . 87897 
18 | . 93217) . 85540] . 93525) . 86148] . 93825) . 86746] . . 94402) . 87907 
19 | . 93222] . 85550] . 93530] . 86158] . 93830] . 86756] . . 94407] . 87916 
20 | 9. 93227|0. 8556019. 93535/0. 86168]9. 93835|0. 86765)9. i . 94412/0. 87926 
21 | . 93232) . 85571] . 93540] . 86178] . 93840] . 86775] . . 94416] . 87935 
22 | . 93238] . 85581] . 93545] . 86189] . 93845] . 86785] . . 94421| . 87945 
23 | . 93243) . 85591] . 93550) . 86199] . 93849] . 86795] . . 94426) . 87954 
24 | . 93248] . 85601] . 93555] . 86209] . 93854) . 86805} . . 94430] . 87964 
25 | 9. 93253/0. 8561219. 93560/0. 86219]9. 93859|0. 86815]9. i . 94435|0. 87973 
26 | . 93258) . 85622] . 93565] . 86229] . 93864! . 86825] . . 94440] . 87982 
27 | . 93264) . 85632] . 93570] . 86239] . 93869) . 86834] . . 94444] . 87992 
28 | . 93269] . 85642] . 93575] . 86249] . 93874] . 86844] . . 94449] . 88001 
29 | . 93274] . 85652] . 93580] . 86259) . 93879] . 86854] . . 94454| . 88011 
30 | 9. 93279|0. 85663]9. 93585/0. 86269]9. 93884/0. 8686419. . 94458)0. 88020 
31 | . 93284] . 85673] . 93590] . 86279] . 93889] . 86874] . . 94463] . 88030 
32 | . 93289] . 85683] . 93595] . 86289] . 93894] . 86884] . . 94468] . 88039 
33 | . 93295] . 85693] . 93600] . 86299] . 93899) . 86893] . . 94472) . 88049 
34 | . 93300) . 85703] . 93605] . 86309] . 93904! . 86903} . . 94477| . 88058 
35 | 9. 93305/0. 8571319. 9361110. 86319]9. 93908/0. 869139. 9910. . 94482)0. 88067 
36 | . 93310) . 85724] . 93616] , 86329] . 93913] . 86923] . . 94486] . 88077 
37 | . 93315) . 85734] . 93621] . 86339] . 93918) . 86933] . . 94491] . 88086 
38 | . 93320] . 857441 . 93626] . 86349] . 93923] . 86942] . . 94496] . 88096 
39 | . 93326) . 85754) . 93631) . 86359] . 93928) . 86952] . . 94500] . 88105 
40 | 9. 93331/0. 8576419. 93636|0. 8636919. 9393310. 86962)9. L . 94505/0. 88115 
41 | . 95336] . 857741 . 93641! . 86379] . 93938] . 86972] . . 94509] . 88124 
42 | . 93341) . 85785] . 93646) . 86389] . 93943] . 86982] . . 94514] . 88133 
43 | . 93346] . 85795] . 93651! . 86399] . 93948] . 86991 . 94519] . 88143 
44 | . 93351] . 85805] . 93656] . 86409] . 93952] . 87001 . 94523) . 88152 
45 | 9. 93356]0. 8581519. 93661|0. 86419]9. 93957/0. 87011]9. | 9. 94528/0. 88162 
46 | . 93362] . 85825! . 93666] . 86429] . 93962! . 87021] . . 94533] . 88171 
47 | . 93367] . 85835] . 93671] . 86438] . 93967) . 87030] . . 94537) . 88180 
48 | . 93372] . 85846] . 93676] . 86448] . 93972] . 87040} . . 94542] . 88190 
49 | . 93377) . 85856] . 93681] . 86458] . 93977] . 87050] . . 94546) . 88199 
50 | 9. 93382|0. 8586619. 93686|0. 86468]9. 93982/0. 87060]9. L . 945510. 88209 
51 | . 93387) . 85876] . 93691] . 86478] . 93987] . 87070] . . 94556] . 88218 
52 | . 93392] . 85886] . 93696] . 86488] . 93991) . 87079] . . 94560) . 88227 
53 | . 93397] . 85896] . 93701] . 86498] . 93996] . 87089] . . 94565| . 88237 
54 | . 93403) . 85906] . 93706] . 86508] . 94001] . 87099] . . 94570) . 88246 
55 | 9. 93408|0. 8591619. 93711/0. 86518]9. 94006/0. 87109]9. 4/0. . 94574/0. 88255 
56 | . 93413) . 85927] . 93716] . 86528] . 94011] . 87118] . . 94579) . 88265 
57 | . 93418] . 85937) . 93721] . 86538] . 94016] . 87128] . ¢ . 94583] . 88274 
58 | . 93423) . 85947] . 93726] . 86548] . 94021] . 87138] . . 94588] . 88284 
59 |. 93428].. 85957] . 93731] . 86558] . 94026] . 87148] . . 94593) . 88293 
60 | 9. 93433|0. 85967]9. 93736|0. 8656819. 94030/0. 8715719. 94318/0. 8773519. 9459710. 88302 


224° 223° 222° 


221° 
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. Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav Log Hav f 
0 | 9. 94597 0. 88302/9. 948690. 88857]9. 95134/0. 8940119. 95391 60 
1 . 94602) . 88312] . F . 95138] . 89409] . 95396) . 59 
2 . 94606) . 88321] , 94878) . . 95143} . 89418] . 95400) . 58 
3 . 94611) . 88330 A . 95147} . 89427] . 95404) . 57 
4 . 94616) . 88340] . 94887, . 88894] . 95151) . 89436] . 95408) . 56 
5 | 9. 94620)0. 88349]9. 948920. 88903]9. 95156)0. 8944519. 95412)0. 55 
6 . 94625] . 88358] . 94896) . 88912] . 95160] . 89454] . 95417! . 54 
v . 94629) . 88368] . 94901) . 88921] . 95164) . 89463] . 95421] . 53 
8 . 94634 . 88377] . 94905) . 88930] . 95169) . 89472] . 95425! . 52 
9 . 94638) . 88386] . 94909) . 88940] . 95173) . 89481] . 95429] . 51 
10 | 9. 946430. 88396]9. 94914\0. 8894919. 95177/0. 89490]9. 95433)0. 50 
det . 94648) . 88405] . 94918) . 88958] . 95182) . 89499] . 95438] . 49 
12 . 94652) . 88414] . 94923) . 88967] . 95186] . 89508] . 95442! . 48 
13 - 94657) . 88423] . 94927) . 88976} . 95190) . 89517] . 95446] . 47 
14 . 94661) . 88433] . 94932) . 88985) . 95195) . 89526] . 95450] . 46 
15 | 9. 94666)0. 88442]9. 949360. 88994]9. 95199/0. 8953419. 954540. 45 
16 . 94670) . 88451] . 94941) . 89003] . 95203) . 89543] . 95459] . 44 
17 . 94675) . 88461] . 94945) . 89012] . 95208) . 89552] . 95463) . 43 
18 . 94680 . 88470] . 94950) . 89022] . 95212) . 89561] . 95467} . 42 
19 . 94684) . 88479] . 94954] . 89031] . 95216) . 89570] . 95471 41 
20 | 9. 946890. 8848919. 94958/0. 89040]9. 95221/0. 89579|9. 95475)0. 40 
21 . 94693) . 88498] . 94963) . 89049] . 95225) . 89588] . 95480) . 39 
22 . 94698) . 88507] . 94967) . 89058] . 95229) . 89597] . 95484) . 38 
23 . 94702) . 88516] . 94972) . 89067] . 95234| . 89606] . 95488) . 37 
24 . 94707) . 88526] . 94976) . 89076] . 95238) . 89614] . 95492) . 36 
25 | 9. 947110. 88535]9. 94981/0. 8908519. 95242/0. 89623]9. 95496)/0. : . 35 
26 . 94716) . 88544] . 94985) . 89094] . 95246) . 89632] . 95501) . . 95747| . 90672} 34 
27 . 94721) . 88553] . 94989) . 89103] . 95251) . 89641] . 95505) . . 95751} . 90680} 33 
28 . 94725) . 88563] . 94994) . 89112] . 95255) . 89650} . 95509) . . 95755] . 90689} 32 
29 . 94730) . 88572] . 94998) . 89121] . 95259) . 89659) . 95513) . . 95759} . 90697] 31 
30 | 9. 94734/0. 88581]9. 95003/0. 89130]9. 95264/0. 89668]9. 95517/0. . 95763)0. 90706} 30 
31 . 94739) . 88590} . 95007) . 89139] . 95268) . 89677] . 95521) . . 95768] . 90714] 29 
32 . 94743) . 88600] . 95011) . 89149] . 95272) . 89685] . 95526) . . 95772) . 90723} 28 
33 . 94748) . 88609] . 95016) . 89158] . 95276) . 89694] . 95530) . . 95776] . 90731] 27 
34 . 94752| . 88618] . 95020) . 89167] . 95281) . 89703] . 95534) . . 95780) . 90740} 26 
35 | 9. 94757/0. 88627]9. 95025/0. 8917619. 95285\0. 89712]9. 95538)0. . 9578410. 90748] 25 
36 . 94761| . 88637] . 95029) . 89185] . 95289] . 89721] . 95542) . . 95788) . 90756] 24 
37 94766) . 88646] . 95033) . 89194] . 95294) . 89730] . 95546) . . 95792) . 90765) 23 
38 94770) . 88655] . 95038) . 89203] . 95298) . 89738] . 95550} . . 95796) . 90773] 22 
39 94774] . 88664 . 95302) . 89747] . 95555) . . 95800] . 90782} 21 
40 | 9. 947790. 88674]9 . 95306)0. 89756}9. 95559)0. . 95804|0. 90790} 20 
41 94784) . 88683 . 95311) . 89765] . 95563) . . 95808) . 90798] 19 
42 94788) . 88692 . 95315) . 89774] . 95567) . . 95812| . 90807} 18 
43 94793) . 88701 . 95319} . 89782] . 95571) . . 95816) . 90815] 17 
44 94797) . 88710 . 95323) . 89791] . 95575) . . 95820) . 90824] 16 
45 | 9. 94802!0. 88720]9 . 95328)0. 89800]9. 95579/0. . 95824|0. 90832} 15 
46 94806) . 88729 . 95332) . 89809] . 95584) . . 95828] . 90840} 14 
47 94811! . 88738 . 95336] . 89818] . 95588) . . 95832) . 90849} 13 
48 94815) . 88747 . 95340} . 89826] . 95592) . . 95836} . 90857] 12 
49 94820) . 88756 . 95345) . 89835] . 95596) . . 95840] . 90866] 11 
50 | 9. 94824/0. 88766]9 . 953490. 8984419. 956000. . 958440. 90874} 10 
51 94829) . 88775 . 95353) . 89853] . 95604) . . 95848| . 90882} 9 
52 94833) . 88784 . 95357) . 89862] . 95608) . . 95852] . 90891} 8 
53 94838] . 88793 . 95362| . 89870] . 95613) . . 95856] . 90899] 7 
54 94842) . 88802 . 95366 _- 89879} . 95617] . . 95860) . 90907] 6 
55 | 9. 94847/0. 88811]9 . 95370/0. 89888}9. 95621)0. . 95864|0. 90916] 5 
56 94851| . 88821 . 95374) . 89897] . 95625) . . 95868) . 90924) 4 
57 94856) . 88830 . 95379) . 89906] . 95629) . . 95872| . 90933} 3 
58 94860] . 88839 . 95383) . 89914] . 95633) . . 95876) . 90941] 2 
59 94865| . 88848 . 95387] . 89923] . 95637) . 95880} . 90949] 1 
60 | 9. 948690. 88857]9. 95391)0. 89932}9. 95641 95884/0. 90958] 0 
219° 217° 216° 215° 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
145° 146° 147° 

“ Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav| Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav 

0 | 9. 95884/0. 90958/9. 96119]0. 91452]9. 96347/0. 919349. 96568 60 

1 . 95888} . 90966] . 96123) . 91460] . 96351) . . 96572) . 59 

2 . 95892} . 90974] . 96127] . 91468] . 96355) . . 96576] . 58 

3 . 95896} . 90983] . 96131) . 91476} . 96359] . . 96579} . 57 

4 . 95900] . 90991] . 96135) . 91484) . 96362) . . 96583} . 56 

5 . 95904/0. 90999]9. 96139)0. 91493}9. 96366)0. . 965860. 55 

6 . 95908} . 91008} . 96142) . 91501} . 96370) . . 96590} . 54 

7 . 95912) . 91016} . 96146) . 91509) . 96374) . . 96594! . 53 

8 . 95916] . 91024] . 96150) . 91517] . 96377) . . 96597) . 52 

9 . 95920] . 91033] . 96154) . 91525) . 96381 . 96601 

10 | 9. 95924/0. 91041]9. 96158/0. 91533]9. 96385)0. . 966040. 50 
11 | . 95928] . 91049} . 96162} . 91541] . 96388] . . 96608) . 49 
12 . 95932) . 91057] . 96165) . 91549) . 96392) . . 96612) . 48 
13 . 95936) . 91066] . 96169) . 91557] . 96396) . . 96615] . 47 
14 . 95939) . 91074) . 96173) . 91565) . 96400) . . 96619} . 46 
15 | 9. 95943/0. 91082|9. 96177|0. 91573]9. 964030. . 966220. 45 
16 . 95947| . 91091} . 96181) . 91582} . 96407) . . 96626) . . 96837) . 44 
17 . 95951) . 91099} . 96185) . 91590} . 96411) . . 96630) . . 96841) . 43 
18 . 95955) . 91107] . 96188} . 91598) . 96414) . . 96633} . . 96845) . 42 
19 . 95959) . 91115] . 96192) . 91606} . 96418) . . 96637) . . 96848} . 41 
20 . 95963/0. 91124]9. 96196)0. 9161419. 96422/0. . 96640)0. . 96852)0. 40 
21 . 95967) . 91132] . 96200) . 91622] . 96426) . . 96644) . . 96855} . 39 
22 . 95971) . 91140} . 96204! . 91630} . 96429) . . 96648) . . 96859] . 38 
23 . 95975) . 91149} . 96208) . 91638] . 96433) . . 96651) . . 96862) . 37 
24 . 95979) . 91157] . 96211) . 91646] . 96437) . . 96655) . . 96866) . 36 
25 . 95983)0. 91165]9. 96215)/0. 9165419. 96440)0. . 96658)0. . 96869)0. 35 
26 . 95987) . 91173] . 96219) . 91662] . 96444) . . 96662) . . 96873) . 34 
27 . 95991) . 91182) . 96223) . 91670] . 96448) . . 96665) . . 96876) . 33 
28 . 95995) . 91190] . 96227) . 91678] . 96451) . . 96669} . . 96879] . 32 
29 . 95999) . 91198] . 96230) . 91686] . 96455) . . 96673] . . 96883} . 31 
30 . 96002)0. 91206}9. 96234)0. 9169419. 96459)0. . 96676)0. . 96886)0. 30 
31 . 96006] . 91215} . 96238) . 91702} . 96462) . . 96680] . . 96890} . 29 
32 . 96010) . 91223] . 96242) . 91710) . 96466} . . 96683} . . 96894) . 28 
33 . 96014) . 91231] . 96246) . 91718] . 96470} . . 96687) . . 96897] . 27 
34 . 96018) . 91239] . 96249) . 91726) . 96473) . . 96690) . . 96900} . 26 
35 . 96022/0. 91247]9. 96253)0. 9173419. 96477)0. . 96694)0. . 96904)0. 25 
36 . 96026} . 91256] . 96257) . 91742] . 96481) . . 96697] . . 96907) . 24 
37 . 96030} . 91264] . 96261) . 91750] . 96484) . . 96701) . . 96910] . 23 
38 . 96034] . 91272) . 96265; . 91758] . 96488) . . 96705] . . 96914) . 22 
39 . 96038] . 91280] . 96268) . 91766] . 96492 . 96708} . . 96917] . 21 
40 . 96042)0. 91289)9. 96272)/0. 91774]9. 96495)0. . 96712)0. . 96921)0. 20 
41 . 96046} . 91297] . 96276) . 91782) . 96499] . . 96715] . . 96924) . 19 
42 . 96049] . 91305} . 96280) . 91790} . 96503) . . 96719) . . 96928] . 18 
43 . 96053} . 91313] . 96283) . 91798] . 96506) . > 96722)" . 96931) . 17 
44 . 91321] . 96287) . 91806} . 96510} . SH DVOAS | te . 96934] . 16 
45 . 91329}9. 962910. 91814]9. 96514)0. . 96729)0. . 96938)0. 15 
46 . 91338] . 96295) . 91822] . 96517) . . 96733} . . 96941 14 
47 . 91346] . 96299] . 91830] . 96521] . . 96736] . . 96945] . 13 
48 . 91354] . 96302) . 91838] . 96525) . . 96740] . . 96948) . 12 
49 . 91362} . 96306) . 91846] . 96528) . . 96743} . . 96951 Ibi 
50 . 91370}9. 96310)0. 918549. 96532)0. . 967470. . 96955)0. 10 
51 . 91379] . 96314] . 91862] . 96536) . . 96750] . . 96958) . 9 
52 . 91387] . 96317] . 91870] . 96539} . . 96754) . . 96962) . 8 
53 . 91395] . 96321] . 91878] . 96543) . . 96758] . . 96965] . rf 
54 . 91403) . 96325} . 91886] . 96547) . . 96761 . 96968) . 6 
55 . 91411]9. 96329/0. 91894]9. 96550/0. . 96765)0. . 96972)0. 5 
56 . 91419] . 96332) . 91902] . 96554! . . 96768} . . 96975) . 4 
57 . 91427) . 96336) . 91910] . 96557] . 96772)" 3 . 96979) . 3 
58 . 91436] . 96340] . 91918] . 96561) . . 96775) . . 96982) . 2 
59 . 91444] . 96344] . 91926] . 96565) . . 96779] . . 96985} . 1 
60 . 914529, 0. 91934]9. 96568)0. 92402)9. 0 


96347 


96782)0. 


. 969890. 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


150° 1S 152° 153° 154° 
f Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav |Nat. Hav] /’ 
0 9. 96989/0. 93301/9. 97188]0. 9373119. 97381)0. 9414719. 97566]0, 9455019. 9774510. 94940 60 
iL . 96992) . 93309] . 97192] . 93738] . 97384] . 94154] . 97569] . 94557 . 97748] . 94946] 59 
2 . 96996) . 93316] . 97195] . 93745] . 97387] . 94161] . 97572] . 94564 . 97751) . 94952] 58 
3 - 96999] . 93323] . 97198) . 93752] . 97390] . 94168] . 97575] . 945701 . 97754 . 94959] 57 
4 - 97002} . 93330) . 97201) . 938759] . 97393] . 94175] . 97578] . 94577 . 97756) . 94965) 56 
5 9. 97006/0. 93338]9. 97205) 0. 93766]9. 97397/0. 9418119. 975810. 9458319. 9775910. 94972 55 
6 - 97009) . 93345] . 97208) . 93773] . 97400} . 94188] . 97584] . 94590] . 97762] . 94978 54 
B . 97012) . 983852) . 97211] . 93780] . 97403] . 94195] . 97587] . 94596] . 97765] . 94984 53 
8 . 97016) . 98359} . 97214) . 93787] . 97406] . 94202] . 97591) . 94603] . 97768] . 94991 a2 
9 . 97019} . 938367) . 97218) . 93794] . 97409] . 94209] . 97594] . 94610] . 97771] . 94997 51 
10 9. 97022) 0. 93374]9. 97221/0. 93801]9. 97412]0. 94215]9. 9759710. 946169. 977740. 95003 50 
11 . 97026) . 938381] . 97224) . 93808] . 97415] . 94222] . 97600] . 94623] . 97777] . 95010] 49 
12 . 97029) . 93388] . 97227| . 93815] . 97418) . 94229] . 97603] . 94629] . 97780] . 95016] 48 
13 - 97033) . 938395} . 97231] . 93822] . 97422) . 94236] . 97606) . 94636] . 97783] . 95022] 47 
14 . 97036) . 93403} . 97234) . 93829] . 97425] . 94243] . 97609] . 946421 . 97785] . 95029] 46 
15 | 9. 97039)0. 93410]9. 97237|0. 93836]9. 97428/0. 9424919. 97612/0. 9464919. 97788)0. 95035 45 
16 . 97043] . 93417] . 97240) . 93843] . 97431) . 94256] . 97615] . 94655] . 97791] . 95041] 44 
17 . 97046) . 93424) . 97244] . 93850] . 97434] . 94263] . 97618] . 946621 . 97794) . 95048] 43 
18 . 97049} . 93432] . 97247) . 93857] . 97437) . 94270] . 97621] . 94669] . 97797] . 95054] 42 
19 . 97052) . 938489] . 97250) . 93864] . 97440 . 94276] . 97624) . 94675) . 97800) . 95060] 41 
20 | 9. 97056)0. 93446}9. 97253/0. 93871]9. 97443]0. 94283]9. 9762710. 9468219. 9780310. 95066] 40 
21 . 97059) . 93453) . 97257| . 93878] . 97447] . 94290] . 97630} . 94688] . 97806) . 95073) 39 
22 . 97063) . 93460) . 97260} . 93885) . 97450) . 94297] . 97633] . 94695] . 97808] . 95079] 38 
23 . 97066; . 938468] . 97263) . 93892] . 97453) . 94303] . 97636] . 94701] . 97811] . 95085] 37 
24 . 97069) . 93475} . 97266) . 93899] . 97456) . 94310] . 97639) . 94708] . 97814] . 950921 36 
25 | 9. 97073/0. 93482]9. 97269|0. 93906}9. 97459|0. 9431719. 97642|0. 9471419. 97817|0. 95098] 35 
26 . 97076} . 93489] . 97273) . 93913] . 97462) . 94324) . 97645] . 94721] . 97820] . 95104] 34 
27 . 97079] . 93496] . 97276) . 93920] . 97465} . 94330) . 97647] . 94727] . 97823) . 95110) 33 
28 . 97083} . 93503] . 97279) . 93927] . 97468) . 94337] . 97650] . 94734] . 97826] . 95117| 32 
29 . 97086) . 93511) . 97282) . 93934] . 97471) . 94344] . 97653] . 94740] . 97829] . 95123] 31 
30 | 9. 97089)/0. 93518]9. 97285/0. 93941]9. 97474)0. 9435119. 97656/0. 94747]9. 97831/0. 95129] 30 
31 . 97093) . 93525} . 97289) . 93948] . 97478] . 94357] . 97659] . 94753] . 97834! . 95136] 29 
32 . 97096) . 93532] . 97292) . 93955] . 97481) . 94364] . 97662] . 94760] . 97837! . 95142] 28 
33 . 97099) . 93539) . 97295) . 93962] . 97484) . 94371] . 97665] . 94766] . 97840] . 95148] 27 
34 . 97103) . 93546} . 97298) . 93969] . 97487) . 94377] . 97668] . 94773] . 97843] . 95154) 26 
35 | 9. 97106|0. 93554]9. 97301)0. 93976]9. 974900. 9438419. 97671|0. 9477919. 97846|0. 95161] 25 
36 . 97109) . 93561} . 97305) . 93982] . 97493) . 94391] . 97674) . 94786] . 97849] . 95167] 24 
37 . 97113] . 93568) . 97308) . 93989] . 97496) . 94397] . 97677) ..94792] . 97851] . 95173] 23 
38 . 97116) . 93575} . 97311) . 93996] . 97499] . 94404] . 97680) . 94799] . 97854! . 95179] 22 
39 . 97119) . 93582) . 97314] . 94003] . 97502] . 94411) . 97683] . 94805] . 97857] . 95185} 21 
40 | 9. 97123)0. 93589]9. 97317/0. 9401019. 97505|0. 94418]9. 97686]0. 94811]9. 97860)0. 95192] 20 
41 . 97126) . 93596} . 97321) . 94017] . 97508) . 94424) . 97689] . 94818] . 97863} . 95198] 19 
42 . 97129] . 93603} . 97324) . 94024] . 97511] . 94431] . 97692) . 94824] . 97866] . 95204] 18 
43 . 97132| . 93611] . 97327) . 94031] . 97514) . 94438) . 97695] . 94831] . 97868) . 95210] 17 
44 . 97136) . 93618} . 97330) . 94038} . 97518) . 94444] . 97698) . 94837] . 97871) . 95217] 16 
45 | 9. 97139/0. 93625]9. 97333/0. 94045]9. 97521|0. 94451]9. 97701/0. 9484419. 97874|0. 95223] 15 
46 . 97142) . 93632) . 97337] . 94051) . 97524) . 94458] . 97704] . 94850] . 97877) . 95229) 14 
47 . 97146] . 93639] . 97340) . 94058] . 97527) . 94464] . 97707] . 94856} . 97880) . 95235) 13 
48 . 97149} . 93646) . 97343) . 94065] . 97530) . 94471] . 97710) . 94863] . 97883) . 95241) 12 
49 . 97152) . 93653} . 97346) . 94072) . 97533) . 94477] . 97713) . 94869] . 97885] . 95248} 11 
50 | 9. 97156)0. 93660]9. 97349)/0. 94079]9. 97536/0. 9448419. 97716/0. 9487619. 97888/0. 95254] 10 
51 . 97159) . 93667] . 97352) . 94086] . 97539] . 94491] . 97718] . 94882] . 97891} . 95260] 9 
52 . 97162) . 93674] . 97356} . 94093] . 97542) . 94497] . 97721) . 94889] . 97894) . 95266, 8 
53 . 97165) . 93682) . 97359) . 94099] . 97545) . 94504] . 97724] . 94895] . 97897) . 95272) 7 
54 . 97169) . 93689] . 97362) . 94106) . 97548) . 94511] . 97727] . 94901] . 97899] . 95278) 6 
55 | 9. 97172)0. 93696]9. 97365)0. 94113]9. 97551/0. 9451719. 97730|0. 94908]9. 97902/0. 95285} 5 
56 . 97175) . 93703] . 97368) . 94120) . 97554) . 94524] . 97733) . 94914] . 97905) . 95291} 4 
57 . 97179} . 93710} . 97371) . 94127] . 97557) . 94531] . 97736) . 94921] . 97908) .95297] 3 
58 . 97182) . 93717] . 97375) . 94134] . 97560) . 94537] . 97739) . 94927] . 97911} . 95303] 2 
59 . 97185} . 93724] . 97378) . 94141) . 97563) . 94544) . 97742) . 94933] . 97914) . 95309) 1 
60 | 9. 97188)0. 93731]9. 97381)0. 94147]9. 97566)0. 9455019. 97745/0. 94940]9. 97916)0. 95315} 0 
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155° 

Y Log Hav ; 
0 | 9. 97916 60 
1] .97919 . . 98084! . 59 
2| . 97922 . . 98086] . 58 
3. [97925 e . 98089] . 57 
4] . 97927] . . 98092) . 56 
5 | 9. 97930)0. - 980940. 55 
6 | . 97933} . . 98097| . 54 
7] .97936| . . 98100 . 53 
8] .97939| . . 98102} . 52 
9] .97941) . . 98105} . 51 
10 | 9. 97944/0. . 98108)0. 50 
11 | . 97947] . . 98110) . 49 
12 | .97950} . . 98113} . 48 
13 | . 97953] . . 98116} . 47 
14] .97955| . . 98118) . 46 
15 | 9. 97958/0. . 9812110. 45 
16] . 97961) . . 98124) . 44 
17] .97964| . . 98126) . 43 
18 | . 97966) . . 98129] . 42 
19 | .97969| . . 98132) . 41 
20 | 9. 97972/0. . 98134)0. ¢ 40 
21 | . 97975) . . 98137] . 39 
92 | . 97977] . 98139] . 38 
23 | . 97980) . . 98142) . 37 
24 | . 97983) . . 98145] . 36 
25 | 9. 97986)0. . 981470. ; 3 ; ; 35 
26 . 98150) . i ; . 98453) . 34 
27 . 98153] . ; i . 98455] . 33 
28 . 98155) . ; ; . 98457] . 32 
29 . 98158) . . ’ . 98460) . 31 
30 - 98161)0. ; ; . 98462) 0. 30 
31 . 98163] . ; ; . 98465) . 29 
32 . 98166). . f : . 98467] . 28 
33 . 98168) . : ‘ . 98469] . 27 
34 . 98171) . . : . 98472) . 26 
35 . 98174)0. j . 98474)0. 25 
36 . 98176 . ; : . 98476] . 24 
37 . 98179) . 95894] . 98332) . . 98479] . 23 
38 . 98182! . } . . 98481) . 22 
39 . 98184] . : ; . 98484] . 21 
40 . 98187). f ; . 98486)0. 20 
41 . 98189] . : : . 98488) . 19 
42 . 98192] . ; E . 98491] . 18 
43 . 98195] . . . . 98493) . 17 
44 . 98197] . . ; . 98496] . 16 
45 . 98200)0. j ' . 98498)0. 15 
46 . 98202) . : ‘ . 98500! . 14 
47 . 98205) . : . 96288] . 98503) . 13 
48 . 98208) . ; ; . 98505) . 12 
49 . 98210) . : : . 98507] . 11 
50 . 98213)0. i ] . 98510)0. 10 
51 . 98215) . : ; . 98512) . 9 
52 . 98218) . j : . 98514) . 8 
53 . 98221) . } ‘ . 98517 . 7 
54 . 98223) . : . . 98519} . 6 
55 . 98226)0. } } . 985210. 5 
56 . 98228) . : : . 98524] . ' : 4 
57 . 98231) . j : . 98526) . . 98664) . 3 
58 . 98233) . ; 4 . 98529) . . 98666) . 2 
a 98236 ; : . 98531 . 98668) . 1 
0 


98239 : . 98533 98670)0. 
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161° 


162° 


163° 


164° 


Log Hav 


Nat. Hay] Log Hav 


Nat. Hav] Log Hav 


Nat. Hav] Log Hav 


Nat. Hav] Leg Hav 


Nat. Hav 
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9. 98670 
- 98673 
. 98675 
. 98677 
. 98679 


0. 96985]9. 
. 96990 
. 96995 
. 97000 
. 97004 


- 98803] . 97281 
. 98805) . 97285 
. 98807! . 97290 
. 98809] . 97295 


98801/0. 97276)9. 


. 98926 
. 98928 
. 98930 
. 98932 


98924)0. 


. 97557] . 99043) . 97819 
. 97562} . 99044) . 97824 
. 97566} . 99046] . 97828 
. 97571] . 99048} . 97832 


97553}9. 99041/0. 978159. 


. 99152 
. 99154 
. 99156 
. 99158 


99151)0. 


98063 


- 98067 
. 98071 
- 98075 
. 98079 
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. 98681 
- 98684 
- 98686 
. 98688 
. 98690 


. 970099. 
. 97014 
. 97019 
. 97024 
. 97029 


. 98813] . 97304 
. 98815] . 97309 
. 98817) . 97314 
. 98819] . 97318 


98811)/0. 97300)9. 


. 98936 
. 98938 
. 98940 
. 98942 


98934 


. 97575]9. 99050)0. 97836]9. 
. 97580} . 99052} . 97841 
. 97584] . 99054) . 97845 
. 97589] . 99056) . 97849 
. 97593] . 99058) . 97853 


. 99161 
. 99163 
. 99165 
. 99166 


99159 


. 98083 
. 98087 
. 98091 
. 98095 
. 98099 


. 98692 
- 98695 
. 98697 
- 98699 
. 98701 


. 970349. 
. 97039 
. 97044 
. 97049 
. 97054 


. 98824) . 97328 
. 98826] . 97332 
- 98828) . 97337 
. 98830] . 97342 


98822|0. 97323]9. 


. 98946 
. 98948 
. 98950 
. 98952 


98944 


. 97598]9. 99059)0. 97858}9. 
. 97602} . 99061) . 97862 
. 97606] . 99063) . 97866 
. 97611} . 99065) . 97870 
. 97615] . 99067) . 97874 


. 99170 
. 99172 
. 99173 
. 99175 


99168 


. 98103 
. 98107 
. 98111 
. 98115 
BOSLLO 


. 98703 
- 98706 
- 98708 
. 98710 
. 98712 


. 97059)9. 
. 97064 
. 97069 
. 97074 
. 97078 


. 98834] . 97351 
. 98836] . 97356 
. 98838) . 97361 
. 98840] . 97365 


98832/0. 97347]9. 


. 98956 
. 98958 
. 98960 
. 98962 


98954 


. 97620]9. 99069)0. 9787919. 
. 97624) . 99071) . 97883 
. 97629] . 99072) . 97887 
. 976331 . 99074) . 97891 
. 97637] . 99076) . 97895 


. 99179 
. 99180 
. 99182 
. 99184) . 


99177 


. 98123 
. 98127 
. 98131 
. 98135 


. 98714 
. 98717 
OShLo 
. 98721 
. 98723 


. 97083)9. 
. 97088 
. 97093 
. 97098 
- 97103 


. 98845) . 97374 
. 98847) . 97379 
. 98849] . 97384 
. 98851) . 97388 


98842)0. 97370]9. 


. 98966 
. 98968 
. 98970 
. 98971 


98964 


. 9764219. 99078)0. 97899)9. 
. 97646] . 99080) . 97904 
. 97651] . 99082) . 97908 
. 97655} . 99084] . 97912 
. 97660} . 99085] . 97916 


99186)0. 


. 99187) . 
POOLS Ole 
POOIOue 
. 99193) . 


. 98725 
- 98728 
. 98730 
. 98732 
. 98734 


. 97108)9. 
. 97113 
~ 97117 
. 97122 
. 97127 


- 98855] . 97398 
. 98857} . 97402 
. 98859] . 97407 
. 98861) . 97412 


98853/0. 97393]9. 


. 98975 
. 98977 
. 98979 
. 98981 


98973 


. 9766419. 99087|0. 97920)9. 
. 97668] . 99089) . 97924 
. 97673] . 99091) . 97929 
. 97677] . 99093) . 97933 
. 97681] . 99095) . 97937 


99194)0. 


. 99196] . 
. 99198) . 
. 99200) . 
. 99201 


. 98736 
. 98738 
. 98741 
. 98743 
. 98745 


. 97132)9. 
997137 
. 97142 
. 97147 
. 97151 


. 98865] . 97421 
. 98867] . 97425 
. 98869] . 97430 
. 98871} . 97435 


98863)|0. 97416]9. 


- 98985 
. 98987 
. 98989 
. 98991 


98983 


. 97686)9. 99096)0. 97941]9. 
. 97690} . 99098) . 97945 
. 97695] . 99100) . 97949 
. 97699] . 99102) . 97953 
. 97703] . 99104) . 97957 


99203)0. 


. 99205] . 
. 99206} . 
. 99208) . 
. 99210] . 


. 98747 
. 98749 
. 98751 
. 98754 
. 98756 


. 97156)9. 
Odo 
. 97166 
- Wrap! 
. 97176 


. 98875] . 97444 
. 98877) . 97448 
. 98880| . 97453 
. 98882} . 97458 


98873)0. 9743919. 


. 98995 
. 98997 
. 98999 
. 99001 


98993 


. 97708]9. 99106\0. 9796219. 
. 97712} . 99107) . 97966 
. 97716] . 99109) ..97970 
. 97721] . 99111) . 97974 
. 97725} . 99113} . 97978 


99212/0. 


. 99213} . 
. 99215} . 
. 99217) . 
. 99218] . 


. 98758 
. 98760 
. 98762 
. 98764 
. 98766 


. 97180)9. 
. 97185 
. 97190 
. 97195 
. 97200 


. 98886] . 97467 
. 98888] . 97471 
. 98890] . 97476 
. 98892} . 97480 


98884/0. 97462)9. 


. 99004 
. 99006 
. 99008 
. 99010 


99003 


. 9772919. 99115)0. 97982)9. 
. 97734] . 99116] . 97986 
. 97738] . 99118) . 97990 
. 97742] . 99120) . 97994 
. 97747| . 99122) . 97998 


99220)0. 


. 99222) . 
. 99223} . 
. 99225] . 
. 99227) . 


. 98769 
. 98771 
. 98773 
. 98775 
. 98777 


. 9720419. 
. 97209 
. 97214 
» 97219 
. 97224 


. 98896} . 97490 
. 98898] . 97494 
. 98900} . 97499 
. 98902) . 97503 


98894/0. 97485)9. 


. 99014 
. 99016 
. 99018 
. 99020 


99012 


. 9775119. 99124)0. 98002)9. 
. 97755) . 99126] . 98007 
. 97760} . 99127) . 98011 
. 97764] . 99129) . 98015 
. 97768} . 99131) . 98019 


99229)0. 


. 99230) . 
. 99232) . 
. 99234) . 
. 99235] . 


. 98779 
. 98781 
. 98784 
. 98786 


. 972289. 
. 97233 
. 97238 
. 97243 
. 97247 


. 98906} . 97512 
. 98908} . 97517 
. 98910] . 97521 
. 98912] . 97526 


98904/0. 97508)9. 


. 99024 
. 99026 
. 99027 
. 99029 


99022 


. 9777319. 99133)/0. 980239. 
. 97777) . 99135] . 98027 
. 97781} . 99136} . 98031 
. 97785] . 99138) . 98035 
. 97790] . 99140) . 98039 


99237)0. 


. 99239) . 
. 99240} . 
. 99242) . 
. 99244) . 


_ 98792 
: 98794 


. 97252)9. 
. 97257 
. 97262 
. 97266 
. 97271 
. 97276)9. 


. 98916} . 97535 
. 98918] . 97539 
. 98920] . 97544 
. 98922) . 97548 


98914)/0. 97530)9. 


989240. 97553)9. 


. 99033 
. 99035 
. 99037 
. 99039 


99031 


99041)0. 


. 97794]9. 991420. 980439. 
. 97798} . 99143] . 98047 
. 97802] . 99145) . 98051 
. 97807) . 99147) . 98055 
. 97811] . 99149] . 98059 


97815}9. 99151/0. 98063)9. 


99245)0. 


. 99247) . 
. 99249) . 
. 99250} . 
. 99252) . 


99254)0. 
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198° 


197° 


196° 


195° 
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TABLE 34 
Haversines 
165° 166° 167° 

i Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav f 
0 | 9. 99254/0. 98296]19. 99350/0. 98515]9. 9944010. 98719]9. 99523 60 

1 . 99255) . 98300] . 99352) . 98518) . 99441) . 98722] . 99524 . F d 59 
2 . 99257| . 98304] . 99353] . 98522] . 99443) . 98725] . 99526) . . 99602) . 58 
3 . 99259! . 98308] . 99355] . 98525] . 99444) . 98728] . 99527) . . 99603) . 57 
4 . 99260] . 98311] . 99356) . 98529] . 99446) . 98732) . 99528) . . 99604) . 56 
5 | 9. 99262\0. 98315}9. 99358)0. 98532]9. 99447|0. 9873519. 99529)0. . 99605)0. 55 
6 . 99264] . 98319] . 99359] . 98536] . 99448) . 98738] . 99531) . . 99606] . 54 
7 . 99265] . 98323] . 99361) . 98539] . 99450) . 98741] . 99532) . . 99608) . 53 
8 . 99267] . 98326] . 99362) . 98543] . 99451) . 98745} . 99533) . . 99609) . 52 
9 . 99269] . 98330] . 99364] . 98546] . 99453) . 98748] . 99535) . . 99610] . 51 
10 | 9. 992700. 98334]9. 99366)0. 98550]9. 994540. 98751}9. 995360. . 99611)0. 50 
11 . 99272) . 98337] . 99367) . 98553] . 99456) . 98754] . 99537) . . 99612] . 49 
12 . 99274] . 98341] . 99369) . 98557] . 99457) . 98757] . 99539) . . 99614] . 48 
13 . 99275] . 98345] . 99370) . 98560] . 99458) . 98761} . 99540} . . 99615] . 47 
14 . 99277) . 98349] . 99372] . 98564] . 99460] . 98764) . 99541) . . 99616] . 46 
15 | 9. 99278)/0. 98352]9. 99373)0. 98567]9. 99461/0. 98767]}9. 99543)0. . 99617)0. 45 
16 . 99280| . 98356] . 99375] . 98571] . 99463) . 98770] . 99544! . . 99618} . 44 
ile/ . 99282) . 98360] . 99376} . 98574] . 99464) . 98774] . 99545! . . 99620] . 43 
18 . 99283) . 98363] . 99378] . 98577] . 99465| . 98777] . 99546] . . 99621) . 42 
19 . 99285] . 98367] . 99379] . 98581] . 99467| . 98780] . 99548) . . 99622) . Al 
20 | 9. 99287\0. 98371]9. 99381/0. 9858419. 9946810. 98783}9. 99549/0. . 99623)0. 40 
21 . 99288) . 98374] . 99382] . 98588] . 99470) . 98786] . 99550! . . 99624) . 39 
22 . 99290] . 98378] . 99384] . 98591] . 99471] . 98789] . 99552) . . 99626) . 38 
23 . 99291) . 98382] . 99385] . 98595] . 99472) . 98793] . 99553) . . 99627) . 37 
24 . 99293] . 98385] . 99387) . 98598] . 99474! . 98796] . 99554 . . 99628} . 36 
25 | 9. 99295|0. 98389]9. 99388/0. 98601]9. 99475|0. 98799]9. 99555/0. . 99629)0. 35 
26 . 99296] . 98393] . 99390} . 98605] . 99477| . 98802} . 99557) . . 99630) . 34 
27 . 99298) . 98396] . 99391} . 98608] . 99478] . 98805] . 99558) . . 99631) . 33 
28 . 99300] . 98400} . 99393) . 98612] . 99479) . 98808] . 99559 . 99633) . 32 
29 . 99301) . 98404] . 99394] . 98615] . 99481) . 98812] . 99561 . 99634) . 31 
30 | 9. 99303/0. 98407]9. 99396/0. 98618]9. 99482/0. 9881519. 99562)/0. . 99635)0. 30 
31 . 99304] . 98411] . 99397) . 98622] . 99484! . 98818] . 99563) . . 99636) . 29 
32 . 99306] . 98415} . 99399) . 98625] . 99485] . 98821] . 99564) . . 99637) . 28 
33 . 99308) . 98418] . 99400] . 98629] . 99486) . 98824] . 99566) . . 99638) . 27 
34 . 99309] . 98422] . 99402} . 98632] . 99488) . 98827] . 99567) . . 99639) . 26 
35 | 9. 99311/0. 98426]9. 99403/0. 98635]9. 99489/0. 98830}9. 99568/0. . 99641)0. 25 
36 . 99312) . 98429] . 99405) . 98639] . 99490! . 98834] . 99569) . . 99642) . 24 
37 . 99314) . 98433] . 99406] . 98642] . 99492) . 98837] . 99571) . . 99643] . 23 
38 . 99316] . 98436] . 99408) . 98646] . 99493] . 98840] . 99572) . . 99644! . 22 
39 . 99317] . 98440} . 99409) . 98649] . 99495) . 98843] . 99573 . 99645] . 21 
40 | 9. 99319)0. 9844419. 99411/0. 9865219. 9949610. 9884619. 99575/0. . 99646)0. 20 
41 . 99320] . 98447] . 99412) . 98656] . 99497] . 98849] . 99576! . . 99648) . 19 
42 . 99322| . 98451) . 99414) . 98659] . 99499] . 98852] . 99577) . . 99649] . 18 
43 . 99324| . 98454) . 99415) . 98662] . 99500] . 98855) . 99578) . . 99650} . 176 
44 . 99325) . 98458] . 99417) . 98666] . 99501! . 988581 . 99580) . . 99651] . 16 
45 | 9. 99327|0. 9846219. 99418)0. 98669]9. 99503/0. 9886219. 99581)0. 9. 996520. 15 
46 . 99328] . 98465] . 99420] . 98672] . 99504! . 98865] . 99582!) . . 99653] . 14 
47 . 99330) . 98469] . 99421) . 98676] . 99505] . 98868] . 99583) . . 99654! . 13 
48 . 99331] . 98472] . 99422] . 98679] . 99507} . 98871) . 99584! . . 99655} . 12 
49 - 99333) . 98476] . 99424) . 98682] . 99508) . 98874] . 99586) . . 99657] . 11 
50 | 9. 99335]0. 98479]9. 99425|0. 98686]9. 9951010. 9887719. 99587)0. . 99658)0. 10 
51 . 99336] . 98483] . 99427| . 98689] . 99511! . 98880] . 99588 . . 99659! . 9 
52 . 99338) . 98487] . 99429] . 98692] . 99512! . 98883] . 99589] . ¢ . 99660! . § 8 
53 . 99339] . 98490] . 99430] . 98695] . 99514! . 98886] . 99591] . . 99661) . 7 
54 . 99341) . 98494) . 99431] . 98699] . 99515] . 98889] . 99592! . . 99662} . 6 
55 | 9. 99342/0. 98497]9. 99433)0. 9870219. 99516/0. 9889219. 99593)0. . 99663/0. 5 
56 . 99344) . 98501) . 99434] . 98705] . 99518) . 98895] . 99594! . . 99664] . 4 
57 . 99345) . 98504] . 99436) . 98709] . 99519] . 98898] . 99596) . . 99666} . 9¢ 3 
58 . 99347] . 98508] . 99437| . 98712] . 99520] . 98901] . 99597! . . 99667) . § 2 
59 - 99349) . 98511) . 99438] . 98715] . 99522! . 98904] . 99598) . 9] . 99668) . 1 
60 9. 99350/0. 98515]9. 99440/0. 9871919. 99523/0. 9890719. 9959910, 9908119. 99669 } 0 

194° 193° 192° 191° 190° 


170° 171° 


TABLE 34 


Haversines 


172° 


173° 


174° 


Log Hav 


Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav} Log Hav 


9. 99669 


. 99670) . 
. 99671) . 
. 99672) . 
- 99573) . 


0. 99240}9. 99732)0. 
. 99733 
. 99734 
. 99735 
. 99736 


. 99387] . 99789] . 99515 
. 99389} . 99790} . 99517 
. 99391] . 99791} . 99519 
- 99393] . 99792! . 99521 


99384/9. 99788)/0. 995139. 


. 99839) . 99629 
. 99839) . 99631 
. 99840) . 99633 
. 99841) . 99634 


99838)0. 99627)9. 


. 99882 
. 99882 
. 99883 
. 99884 


99881)0. 


Nat. Hav 


99726 
. 99728 
. 99729 
. 99731 
. 99732 
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. 99674)0. 
#996.(die. 
299677). : 
. 99678) . 
» 99679). . 


. 99737)0. 
. 99738 
. 99739 
. 99740 
. 99741 


. 99398} . 99793) . 99525 
. 99400} . 99794) . 99527 
. 99402) . 99795} . 99529 
. 99405] . 99796) . 99531 


99396}]9. 99793)/0. 99523)9. 


. 99842) . 99638 
. 99843) . 99640 
. 99844) . 99641 
. 99845) . 99643 


99842/0. 996369. 


. 99885 
. 99885 
. 99886 
. 99887 


99884 


. 99734 
. 99735 
. 99737 
. 99738 
. 99740 


. 996800. 
. 99681) . 
. 99682) . 
. 99683) . 
. 99684! . 


. 99742 
. 99743 
. 99744 
. 99745 
. 99746 


. 99407]9. 997970. 99533)9. 
. 99409] . 99798) . 99535 
. 99411] . 99799) . 99537 
. 99414] . 99800} . 99539 
. 99416] . 99800} . 99541 


. 99846) . 99647 
. 99847) . 99648 
. 99848) . 99650 
. 99848) . 99652 


99845/0. 99645)9. 


. 99888 
. 99889 
. 99889 
. 99890 


99887 


. 99741 
. 99743 
. 99744 
. 99746 
. 99747 


. 996850. 
- 99686) . 
. 99687) . 
. 99688) . 
. 99690 . 


. 99747 
. 99748 
. 99748 
. 99749 
. 99750 


. 99418]9. 99801)0. 99543)9. 
. 99420] . 99802) . 99545 
. 99422) . 99803) . 99547 
. 99425} . 99804) . 99549 
. 99427) . 99805} . 99551 


. 99850} . 99655 
. 99851) . 99657 
. 99851) . 99659 
. 99852) . 99660 


99849|0. 99653)9. 


. 99891 
. 99892 
. 99893 
. 99893 


99891 


. 99748 
. 99750 
. 99751 
. 99753 
. 99754 


. 996910. 
. 99692). . 
. 99693) . 
. 99694! . 
- 99695) . 


. 99751 
. 99752 
. 99753 
. 99754 
. 99755 


. 9942919. 998050. 99553)9. 
. 99431] . 99806} . 99555 
. 99433] . 99807) . 99557 
. 99436} . 99808) . 99559 
. 99438] . 99809) . 99561 


. 99854) . 99664 
. 99854) . 99665 
. 99855) . 99667 
. 99856) . 99669 


99853)0. 99662/9. 


. 99894 
. 99895 
. 99896 
. 99896 


99894 


. 99756 
. 99757 
. 99759 
. 99760 
. 99761 


. 99696)0. 
. 99697 . 
. 99698) . 
. 99699) . 
. 99700) . 


. 99756 
. 99757 
. 99758 
. 99759 
. 99760 


. 99440/9. 99810)0. 99563)9. 
. 99442) . 99811) . 99565 
. 99444) . 99811) . 99567 
. 99446] . 99812) . 99568 
. 99449] . 99813) . 99570 


. 99857) . 99672 
. 99858) . 99674 
. 99859) . 99675 
. 99859) . 99677 


99857/0. 99670)9. 


. 99897 
. 99898 
. 99899 
. 99899 


99897 


. 99763 
. 99764 
. 99766 
. 99767 
. 99768 


BOSON 


99702) . 
99703) . 
99704, . 


. 99761 
. 99762 
. 99763 
. 99764 
. 99765 


. 99451)9. 99814/0. 99572)9. 
. 99453] . 99815) . 99574 
. 99455] . 99815) . 99576 
. 99457] . 99816) . 99578 
. 99459] . 99817) . 99580 


. 99861) . 99680 
. 99862) . 99682 
. 99862) . 99684 
. 99863) . 99685 


99860/0. 99679)9. 


. 99901 
. 99901 
. 99902 
. 99902 


99900 


. 99770 
299771 
. 99773 
. 99774 
. 99775 


. 99766 
. 99766 
. 99767 
. 99768 


. 99461]9. 99818)0. 9958219. 
. 99464] . 99819) . 99584 
. 99466] . 99820) . 99585 
. 99468] . 99820) . 99587 
. 99470} . 99821] . 99589 


. 99864) . 99688 
. 99865) . 99690 
. 99866} . 99692 
. 99867] . 99693 


99864\0. 99687]9. 


. 99904 
. 99904 
. 99905 
. 99905 


99903 


. 99777 
. 99778 
. 99779 
. 99781 
. 99782 


. 9947219. 99822'0. 99591)9. 
. 99474) . 99823) . 99593 
. 99476] . 99824) . 99595 
. 99478] . 99824) . 99597 
. 99480} . 99825) . 99598 


. 99868] . 99696 
. 99869) . 99698 
. 99869} . 99700 
. 99870) . 99701 


99867|0. 99695)9. 


. 99906 
. 99907 
. 99908 
. 99908 


99906 


. 99784 
. 99785 
. 99786 
. 99788 
. 99789 


. 99483)9. 99826/0. 99600)9. 
. 99485] . 99827) . 99602 
. 99487) . 99828) . 99604 
. 99489] . 99828) . 99606 
. 99491} . 99829) . 99608 


. 99871) . 99704 
. 99872) . 99706 
. 99873) . 99708 
. 99874) . 99709 


99871/0. 99703)9. 


. 99909 
- 99910 
» 99911 
woO9oU 


99909 


. 99790 
799792 
. 99793 
. 99794 
. 99796 


. 99493/9. 99830)/0. 99609)9. 
. 99495] . 99831) . 99611 
. 99497] . 99832) . 99613 
. 99499] . 99832) . 99615 
. 99501} . 99833) . 99617 


. 99875} . 99712 
. 99876} . 99714 
. 99876} . 99715 
. 99877| . 99717 


99874)0. 99711)9. 


. 99912 
. 99913 
. 99913 
. 99914 


99912 


. 99797 
. 99798 
99799 
. 99801 
. 99802 


. 99503}9. 99834/0. 996189. 
. 99505} . 99835) . 99620 
. 99507] . 99836) . 99622 
. 99509} . 99836) . 99624 
. 99511] . 99837) . 99626 
. 99513]9. 99838)0. 99627)9. 


. 99878} . 99720 
. 99879} . 99722 
. 99880} . 99723 
. 99880} . 99725 


99878)0. 99718)9. 


99881\0. 99726)9. 


. 99915 
- 99916 
HO9916 
. 99917 


99915 


9991710. 


. 99803 
. 99805 
. 99806 
. 99807 


99808 
99810 


CORD WR OY DNC 


187° 


186° 


185° 
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TABLE 34 


Haversines 


175° 176° 177° 


Log Hav | Nat. Hav| Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav] Log Hav | Nat. Hav 


~ 


9. 99917|0. 99810]9. 99947|0. 9987819. 99970|0. 99931]9. 99987|0. 9997019. 99997|0. 99992 
99918] . 99811] . 99948] . 99879] . 99971] . 99932] . 99987) . 99970} . 99997 . 99993 
. 99918] . 99812] . 99948] . 99880] . 99971} . 99933] . 99987) . 99971] . 
. 99919] . 99814] . 99948] . 99881] . 99971] . 99934] . 99987) . 99971] . 
. 99919] . 99815] . 99949] . 99882] . 99972] . 99934] . 99988) . 99972) . 


9. 99920/0. 99816]9. 99949/0. 99883]9. 99972|0. 99935]9. 99988/0. 99972)9. 
. 99921] . 99817] . 99950) . 99884] . 99972) . 99936] . 99988) . 99973) . 
. 99921} . 99819] . 99950] . 99885] . 99973} . 99937] . 99988) . 99973) . 
. 99922] . 99820] . 99951] . 99886] . 99973] . 99937] . 99988) . 99973) . 
. 99922) . 99821] . 99951] . 99887] . 99973] . 99938] . 99989} . 99974] . 


9. 99923]0. 99822]9. 99951|0. 99888)9. 99973/0. 9993919. 99989/0. 999749. 
. 99923] . 99823] . 99952) . 99889] . 99974) . 99940} . 99989) . 99975) . 
. 99924] . 99825] . 99952) . 99890} . 99974) . 99940] . 99989) . 99975) . 
. 99924] . 99826] . 99953] . 99891) . 99974) . 99941] . 99989) . 99976] . 
. 99925] . 99827] . 99953] . 99892} . 99975} . 99942] . 99990} . 99976) . 


9. 99925)0. 998289. 99953/0. 99893]9. 999750. 99942]9. 99990)0. 99977]9. 
. 99926] . 99829] . 99954] . 99894) . 99975) . 99943] . 99990) . 99977] . 
. 99926} . 99831] . 99954) . 99895) . 99976) . 99944) . 99990) . 99978] . 
. 99927] . 99832] . 99954] . 99896] . 99976) . 99944) . 99990) . 99978] . 
. 99927) . 99833] . 99955] . 99897] . 99976) . 99945] . 99991) . 99978) . 


9. 99928]0. 99834]9. 999550. 99898]9. 99976)0. 99946]9. 9999110. 99979)9. 
. 99928] . 99835] . 99956] . 99899) . 99977) . 99947] . 99991) . 99979] . 
. 99929] . 99837] . 99956] . 99900} . 99977) . 99947] . 99991} . 99980} . 
. 99929] . 99838] . 99957! . 99900} . 99977] . 99948] . 99991) . 99980} . 
. 99930} . 99839} . 99957) . 99901] . 99978) . 99949} . 99992) . 99981 


. 99931/0. 9984019. 99958]0. 99902)9. 99978/0. 99949]9. 99992/0. 99981)9. 
. 99931] . 99841] . 99958} . 99903] . 99978) . 99950} . 99992) . 99981] . 
. 99932) . 99842} . 99958} . 99904] . 99978) . 99950} . 99992) . 99982) . 
. 99932) . 99844] . 99959] . 99905} . 99979) . 99951} . 99992) . 99982] . 
. 99933] . 99845! . 99959] . 99906} . 99979) . 99952] . 99992] . 99982] . 


99933/0. 99846]9. 99959/0. 99907}9. 999790. 99952)9. 99993)0. 99983]9. 
. 99934] . 99847] . 99960] . 99908] . 99980) . 99953] . 99993) . 99983) . 
. 99934! . 99848] . 99960) . 99909} . 99980) . 99954] . 99993) . 99984) . 
. 99935] . 99849] . 99961] . 99909} . 99980) . 99954] . 99993) . 99984] . 
. 99935] . 99850] . 99961] . 99910} . 99980) . 99955} . 99993] . 99984] . 


9. 99935|0. 99852/9. 99961|0. 99911]9. 99981/0. 99956]9. 99993]0. 99985]9. 
. 99936] . 99853] . 99962) . 99912] . 99981) . 99956] . 99994) . 99985)9. 
. 99936] . 99854] . 99962) . 99913] . 99981) . 99957] . 99994) . 99985)0. 
. 99937) . 99855] . 99963] . 99914] . 99981] . 99957) . 99994! . 99986] . 
. 99937) . 99856} . 99963} . 99915] . 99982) . 99958} . 99994) . 99986] . 


9. 99938)0. 99857]9. 99963/0. 99915]9. 99982/0. 99959]9. 99994)0. 99986)0. 
. 99938] . 99858} . 99964) . 99916] . 99982) . 99959) . 99994) . 99987] . 
. 99939] . 99859} . 99964 . 99917] . 99983) . 99960} . 99994! . 99987] . 
. 99939] . 99860} . 99964] . 99918} . 99983) . 99960} . 99995; . 99987] . 
. 99940) . 99861} . 99965] . 99919] . 99983) . 99961] . 99995) . 99988} . 


9. 99940)0. 99863]9. 99965)0. 99920]9. 99983)0. 9996119. 99995)/0. 99988]0. 
. 99941) . 99864] . 99965) . 99920} . 99983) . 99962] . 99995) . 99988} . 
. 99941] . 99865] . 99966) . 99921] . 99984) . 99963] . 99995) . 99989] . 
. 99942) . 99866] . 99966} . 99922) . 99984) . 99963} . 99995) . 99989) . 
. 99942) . 99867] . 99966) . 99923] . 99984) . 99964] . 99995) . 99989] . 


9. 99943]/0. 99868]9. 99967|0. 999249. 99984/0. 99964]9. 99996/0. 99990)0. 
. 99943] . 99869] . 99967) . 99924] . 99985} . 99965] . 99996} . 99990} . 
. 99943! . 99870} . 99968) . 99925] . 99985) . 99965] . 99996] . 99990} . 
. 99944) . 99871] . 99968] . 99926] . 99985} . 99966] . 99996) . 99991 
. 99944) . 99872] . 99968} . 99927] . 99985] . 99966] . 99996] . 99991 


9. 99945|0. 99873]9. 99969]0. 99928]9. 99986]0. 99967]9. 99996)0. 99991]0. 
. 99945) . 99874] . 99969] . 99928] . 99986] . 99967] . 99996] . 99991] . 
. 99946) . 99875] . 99969] . 99929] . 99986] . 99968] . 99996] . 99992} . 
. 99946) . 99876} . 99970) . 99930] . 99986] . 99969] . 99996] . 99992} . 
. 99947) . 99877] . 99970) . 99931] . 99987] . 99969] . 99997] . 99992] . 

9. 999470. 99878|9. 99970)0. 9993119. 9987/0. 99970]9. 99997]0. 99992I0. 
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181° 
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‘A=coil: ‘defines 28 22 1852 o Os 206 
FRESCODENGCHNEC Coe: oe. me ers ns ae 911 
OP TAGES ee & BS SOLE PUMA ORY AG BLL) 318 
AStrace. aenhed!S=~ <= =8990 7010 eA: 912 
onczloran: scope Se ees eee Say 335 


“A, B, C Method’, of Waller_____-._- 530-531 
“A, B, C” Tables for Azimuth, Great Circle 
Sailing, and Reduction to the Meridian; 


Of DIACKOUINE Seeks eee oe 8 ST _ 570 
Apandoning ships = 3 so. . ses eee = Seis 647-649 
ADDreviaiOns so] = Sem & meer <n w= BD OU 903-906 

on charts, omission of period__________ 115 

use of in chart construction___________ 894 
ADeaIO, Cenned == = See ee + aa TS ed 909 
Aberration, causes of 22.002 2 eS oe 369 

(BUD) TE 56 ee ag eat de eS a 909 

ISCOVET Yr Olt eS ek AI 39 
Abneyvuype nand levels ees. 842 
Abraham as astronomer_______________-_ 34 
Aloscissa, defined =—— 420 22 ees) 909, 1031 
Absolute accuracy, defined_____________ 1006 
Absolute humidity, defined___________ 778, 909 
POSUIILe IOLLOT Ss Se a ere nage Stee 351 

(See also Motion(s)) 

Absolute precision, defined -_---------_-_- 1006 


Absolute temperature, defined________ 775-776 


Absolute value, defined_______________- 1005 
Absolute zero, on Celsius and Fahrenheit 
OT aa cae id ey Ri, mpg eopeepey ei 959 
Nef nea eee a ee Serre ee eee 775, 909 
INCCOICTA TP anOOe =e = ee ee eee ee 302 
Acceleration error, altitude correction for. 428 
OISSEXL AT ee ee eee ne eee ee 417 
Accuracy, absolute, defined____________-_ 1006 
Gi CDATUS= Sa seers ree ke ere 104-106 
etic seems eee ee eee ae 679, 1006 
relative, detinedsesee een ee 
EXC KO WICGM INC TUS eee ee ee ne ne al 
Aginic lines dened) 2 2 ee oe 909 
Acoustic navigation, defined__-___-_-__-- 909 
Acute langle: defined 557202" 22 = 909, 1020 
Acute triangle, defined__-__-_----_._-_- 1022 
AGQCOCKAAN VEN te eee a oy ee 307 


Addison, Thomas; Arithmetical Navigation of- 34 
1 


Addition, of algebraic expressions_------- 1018 
arithmetic and algebraic, defined ____-_- 1008 
‘ofsnumbers; explained .....2_ S)e2 2! 1007 

Adjacent angles, defined______________-- 1021 

Advance, allowance for______________- 276-278 
eourse.ofs defined 5 Se 66, 218, 919 
Gene eee ee ey eee 77, 909 
speed.of, defined =- msds: Aina He 948 

Aavecuon, Gened. 25"... + eS 909 

Aavectionytog--- = =. a aE 807 

Aepinus, Francis; electricity vs. magne- 
tISM oe ees RSET Dp h ee 58 

Aerial and Marine Navigation Tables, of 
Gingriche ss. ee rene ae 535 

Aerodrome, alternate, in air navigation_-_ 676 
Closed, | defined semin 42.8 | onthe Ok an) 670 

NCTOSTA DD seen eee ee Ee ark SL 787 

INEFOINELCOLORT AD Nese amy eae eo eee ee 787 

Aeronautical chart (see Chart(s)) 

Aeronautical Chart and Information Cen- 
ter, publications of___.-_------ 94, 100, 1003 

Ageton, Arthur A.; sight reduction tables 
(6) feo Say af eee ge th REI ned ne ae Oe 57, 536, 538 


Page 

Agonic line, defined__-________-_-_- 116, 162, 909 

Aground, defined=2eessaaaase seen oe 909 

Agulhas currents secu a=. ae ee oe 725 

Ahead; defined <°—<= 5 Ree sae ee 909 

Aid(s) to navigation, changes of, charts 
Correctedsiors Sess eee 105 

Daily Memorandum on___--------- 99, 117 
Notice to Mariners oni____--_-.-~- 99, 117 
CRALU SVAN DOS LO ly see ee eee ee 111-113 
illustrated: s- 25: 33222 eee 983-998 
(See also Chart symbol(s)) 
defined... =. Wz Slat Pay Bese 259, 909 
descriptions of, in light lists_________-_- 97 
in sailing directions__________------ 97 
history0f 22822 2 Dee ee eee ee 28 
in hydrographic survey_-_.--=-=--==-- 861 
installation and maintenance of - _-_---- 261 
in“polar revions =< 2. oe ee eee 630 

vitypes. of, described.--.--.._~ eeneee 259-267 

(See also Buoy(s), Buoyage systems, 
Light(s)) 

Air, supersaturated________------------ 778 
temperature measurement-.----------- 776 
(See also Atmosphere) 

Air-almanac, defined----_---_-===22-22" 909 

Air Almanac, of Weems---------------- 52 

Air Almanac, American. ------------- 52-53 

Air Almanac, The; altitude correction 

tablessintise = sos s2s eee = sae s 439 
astrograph setting by---------------- 468 
declination by, of moon-_-------------- 470 

of planet 2 SS 5sn5 Sees 470 

OlfStareih 4s 99 sepa so aes eae 471 

Of SUNG Se esa ee Se eee 469 
deseriptioniof® pet ee et ee 466, 467 
ecliptic diagram in-=- +. 522--- --22_- 479, 586 
extension of, to following year- ------- 479 

tollatersyearsisaceh ss ashes ee 653 

(See also Long-term Almanac) 
extracts frome 2a 5 eee 1152-1159 
hour angle by, of moon- ------------- 470 

Ofiplanet Pee. Gees. = eee 470 

of: start ae 2 Swe SHE 471 

Of sunt Sess oss ee Se 469 
publiestiontof=s2e 26. = es eee ee 98 
risings, settings, twilights by-_------- 472-478 

inspolarregions=4s-—-2-=-=—e>—- = 639-642 
skya@iagrams ine. Sasee eee 591 

Air'massvdefined ise? -2825-- 2-3) ee 909 
UY DCSlOles mea ee ee Sea ee 800 

Air navigation, by celestial bodies -- - ---- 675 
charts and publications for_----------- 670 
computers f0reegee. see} aeee eee = 672 
by deadtreckoning2 asses ecu eacee 671-674 
Decesen lon Ue is See eee See 675 
defined. sso oe eee ee eee ee 62, 909 
directionunes secs seee see ene es eee 671 
electronics in. eee ae oe eee ee 59, 675 

(See also Electronic navigation) 
Hightsplanning=- = esses ees ee 676 
by2piloting gece. oo see ee nee eae sa 673 

675 


pressure pavvernass2 eee = eee ae 
principlestofzcsec eee ates eee see 670-676 
(See also Doppler navigation, Inertial 
navigation, Navigation) 
Air Navigation (Air Force Manual 51-40) - 671 
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i —Continued 
Air Navigation (H.O. Pub. No. 216)... 418, 671 Altitude Vontinuet aie 
Air plot, defined: <2. S223 aeeee eee ae ess aa ae ee tn Le 
Nee ee a aaa 1b seaply Breen er pae katate 1027 
ppt baton rene: speiriticn . -- Giaas cortectonsdol. i 421-446 
measurementiof 22-9 se = =e fectiOns R05. 29-0 ae ae as 
hin ienaenada TT) agi aie ee 138 
Joao 23 1. late Baga ay We ae SC (See also Sextant altitude correction (s)) 
wexplanation of -2-----------7-” 1192 _of eylinder, defined -----~---------~- 026 
See also Sextant altitude correction(s)) defined____-----------------.------- 
Air Weather Service, mission of-_-------- ae determination of, graphical methods-_--- oa, 
Aircraft, defined. 2.) 2)... 22> sees 
ircraft ton. eee 83, 560-561 
iE ucie alia, anil Save gee ert chante methods: Sant aaa 558-560 
See ee eS ee ae 114 (See also Sight reduction) 
ea perp haa 6 a Sti gh PT 674 direction of measurement------------- ae 
irway_ 020. 202 eae See a re 
Airy” George! i. 222 ae se See See ee 24 en uehieitrs ol, de ‘as ee area 149-450 
Alabaster, R C.; sight reduction method ne OD ss edges Waris ced Ew 924 
Bt poeta pear ree aie dak eS" weridigti. 5 15. 3. ee 518 
Alaska current______- -------75----->-- 724 ay oe ee iadicie r= 43 
Albatross, oceanographic expeditions of _-- 692 Pa sett LLAee nes oe ee 513-514 
Alessio, A.; azimuth diagram of--------- 572 ae » Eee a ok te eae 149-445 
Aleutian current - Reins oe CEC yam. a 724 sight reduction. <2 6 occ. 511-513 
Alexander IV, prime meridian of sae = See eee tag = eae = eee 149 445 
Me i eee Rctar PORT: Se ae et measurement of, in lifeboat____~---- themed 
A Tanah hace tek Ce meridian: defined... =. cae 
Ase ts, SER RA Seca ye fon Sameer ae ai meridian transit, table 30_ - -- 1o0G pia 
peer fey Sei aaa ae 909 explanation Of-: 5:4 4-age0baoree 1s 
idadé; defined. _..___ 7...) stews DIN CS Sa gy deen A Pete ak ae ag 
Alignment, of electronic circuit, defined__ 909 neenlave, or eee body sae 421, 450, 938 
Almagest, of Ptolemy --- - ----- 26, 36, 38, 48, 51 oe ae i +5 Pema eset ) 435° 
AOE uci SOntkts Ol gta eae toy. Goparallelor dolnedtt Maen aaa? 385, 939 
efined® 825 _ 2 22 tye pe eae ee 
recomiputed. 200). 2a58seceaee 510, 9 
ed Cede Pel. nee efi Brine vertical circle, table 25___- 1282-1285 
oo (2 cae eee eee lana tionjof=e ee se ae ee 
inet tmnt 5 cree of ate defined. a2! . sa. Seana 1025 
Tone et Reed of pyramid.sdefined.<.s-ee 5.) geese 1026 
risings, settings, twilights by-------- ete. mee ot aie Br ia lis odlestedl Neve 551-554 
tise Of eae eis d-< ganesh ARM a7O™ gyeen titled elefined sat sauces gaa 137, 3 
(See also Air Almanac, The; American ape penec eas BR sana Cee 402, 4 
ind ‘Neuival Algae, That mee oF MEI etic eee era a 
na abe par i de roars ee (See also Celestial body, Sextant altitude 
An a hd Ngalaic a a correction(s), Sight reduction) 
manac : S), . 
Almanac, air (see Air Almanac, The) aise dite Te ea of Japanese ey 
Almanac, Altitude and Azimuth; of Japan- fydrographic Office__--______-- Bate 
Hydrographic Office 541 Altitude and Azimuth Tables, of Aquino__ 53 
Sidriaeaie nerican Nautical Altitude and Azimuth Tables for Air and 
Almanac, a te (see American Nautica Nea Navigation (1. C8) cot Cone i, 
Almanac, The } J ORS) a 
Almanach Perpetuum, of Zacuto____. -__- oe pate San defined= - 2a = Saga oe 
Anico defied 1.12. .tuemate 900 Alltude, Aetmuth, and Geographical Past 
Alpha, Beta, Gamma Navigation Tables, tion; of) Littichiales 2, 2 sae 56 
The; of Goodwin] es. 222 = ae 526 Altitude, Azimuth, and Hour Angle Dia- 
Alphonsine Tables (see Alfonsine Tables) gram; of Tajilehales! 2.42 4. sua 557 
Alt-Azimuth Tables, of Davis____-----_- 529)) SAltitudercinc] cae. avamae aalens aioe aa 385, 910 
Alternate aerodrome, in air navigation-____ 676 Altitude difference, defined_______ 421, 450, 910 
Alternating current, defined --_-.-- -- 289,909 Ajtitude difference method, line of posi- 
Alternating fixed and flashing light, Lion pRN_ FONRIL Ss aera 450, 528, 944 
defined... -_--.--..----_--- -------- 909 historically... Sows =e, . Pe 56 
Alternating fixed and group flashing light, Altitude factor, discussed. = hee eee & 518 
defined. -- -------..---.-_-_-.------ 910 table 2068). Quoott . on. hen habe 1208-1307 
Alternating flashing light, defined _ _____- 910 ccplaaNten GUAGE. en, ane 
Alternating group flashing light, defined_ 910 = Altitude intercept, defined._______ 451, 528, pie 
Alternating group occulting light, defined. 910 (See also Altitude difference) 
Alternating light, defined______--....--- 910 Altitude intercept method of Marcq St.- 
Alternating occulting light, defined_____- 910 Hide ee: eee 528, 944 
Altimeter, absolute, described__________- 673 Distorisa ata? ROL hb) GOL AGAsEe iin: Be 
barometric, described... 227-22. Bis, oe Altitude or Position Line Tables, of Ball. - 52¢ 
Altitude, apparent, defined ————-———____ Altitude. Tables for Mariners and Aviators 
approximate, defined_____-___________ 911 f Tilman fe 
calculatedtidefineds 22. = _- saanee. aan 915 of Lillmantee. Saoeee= soe eee ape 
of celestial body, defined=—.:--&. Alas 385  Altocumulus-_-_---- I jest SOs Reb eR ated ? 


(See also Sextant altitude) 


Altostratise meee aoe. ee Seen en 


782, 91¢ 
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AM (ante meridian), when used__-__-___-- 485. -AtichoPvices us) wet _. pave bulw. 761, 930 
Ambiguity of loop antenna__-______-_-_- 305 (See also Anchor ice) 
American Air Almanac, combining of with Seajdefined see 0 ain see Bd 945 
British<pleniew 1. toainuato_cuits 63) Anchombuoy, defined 32452 5h 1 beh 7 910 
Publishin giof fratets<el som. sete O22 Anchonice: cymes eA  e 747 
(See also Air Almanac, The) Anchorage;;defineda_-se eee rere Slee 910 
American Ephemeris and Nautical Alma- in polar regions, desirable features of._ 632 
nac, The; historical______....-.-.- 52 Anchorage buoy, defined______________- 910 
publication and contents of______-__-_- 98,466 Anchorage chart, defined______________- 910 
American Nautical Almanac, The; altitude Anchoring, piloting procedure_________ 278-279 
correction tablesiineut) le. sosicU_ lew 438 Anderson, E. W.; sight reduction method 
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hour angle by, of moon_________-___- 470) “Angular distance: ae eee ee 911 
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GPSunl st Sethectah ._stuneiet lanfice AG9° Anmealdetinedss— = 255 Saaeae 2 frien Tl 
lunar distance tables, deletion of______ o4. Abmnular defined. 2.0 = 2 ae 911 
publicationcdfiuG. colssey aos. Sau [ean 98 Annular eclipse, defined_____________- 380, 911 
REWISTORVON. 808 oo ee a OO 63) Anode idetined] = =*selalnieeas Tessas 911 
risings, settings, twilights by_____-_-- 472-478  Anomalistic yearlusslsl_ 2228s _2. 55! 370 
mmepolar.repions.. >... Sens 639-640" Amnschutz-Kampfe_=---.__-_---__ 24 
time of meridian transit by__________- 478 Antarctic, features Of1sas wii bee tenes os 613 
(See also Air Almanac, The; Almanac(s); Antarctic-circle. 3. ee Re 373 
American Air Almanac; American Antarctica, Sailing Directions (H.O. Pub. 
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synoptic chart, defined____________- 816, 949 
terminology of_______ ate. Spee 94 
tidal current chart, publication and 
features of 4. oa e es 95 
time zones of the world, illustrated____ 489 
publication of________- artes | i HSE 101 
titles,of@..S. _< Sauer Hh) JOT Bay 116 
track chart, defined... S3juzs=_ ae Sm 951 
publicationsof-..-4.25...05.. eee 101 
of variationveg son 22 UT IO _ Mies 1A 100, 162 
(See also Loran, Mercator chart, Polar 
regions, Proj ection (s)) 
Chart comparison unit, defined__________ 916 
principles:0f2;+ + 5SstAPM. ASAE 1 324 
Chart construction, borders and scales___ ee 
chartedidetails== So" one Ke sxe 3 
datum: =. sete. oe es 892, 1000-1001 
(See also Datum(s), Tide) 
drafting instruments for_____________- 888 
drawing material for________________- 891 
elementsOMmennGe hates) GINS 9) 888-895 
reduction-methods==- =--=-=-=-_ 20028 891 
standard symbols and abbreviations. 894-895 
illustrated 7oh\_ San oU HOT: O1NG1 10. 983-998 
(See also Chart symbol(s)) 
Chart original, drafting of._____________ 896 
Chart, portfolios=_4=2 =22-22/1to2_ J Ss 94 
Chart production, compilation. _________ 896 
drafting chart original_______________ 896 
estimate of the situation. ____________ 895 
record/of 222 ANY OF Us ROUT ATOGs 899 
reproduction processes_______________ 897 
requirement, [Of ss4252.5—>.5 55550) wee 895 
research and planning________________ 895 
review,andvedit) £ .Uulissrred 51) oulb ei 896 
Chart reading, defined_______2_________ 916 
described State eee 52 ee 106-116 
Chart record, of production____-_________ 899 
Chart symbol(s), for adjectives, adverbs, 
Class Sho eee eT _orienry 
for aids to navigation.-__ 111-113, 501-988 
for bottom quality__!2.~L.o dif j_ee 997 
for buildingsvadete 44 Yn wns nae 989-990 
for buoys and beacons______.______ 992-993 
forscoastifeatures_._-..._ Wants. Qualia 985 
forcoastiline sie Petes te a x A 984 
for compass information______________ 998 
for control; pointsess "a=" === eee 986 
for currents, described et. ee 116 
illustrated EN Se a oe ace 998 


for dangers, describedi._. 22.4. 5.2 110 
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Chart symbol(s)—Continued 
iMustrated —s-2<2<% 2 e< 2 TS 995 
Gehnitionstol 2s= =sse eens Oe 114-115 
fOLuepth Contours: ="4 = sos ees s= 997 
for distance finding station___-__ dagen 113 
LOL LOPES PAIS ees ee Senn es eee 994 
LUgSurved ss a2 ess 5 > ase eee 983-998 
for Rel pe seas Seen wens oa ee oe 110, 995 
for land, areas and structures_________ 114 
artihcialsteacures-t 2 ee ee eee 988 
DacuralreCatures #25 24s 2m “wanes 985 
POMEL Se ee ee ee eee eee ee 111-112 
MITUSULA LCG 20) Aa a= wee axe 991-992 
for lookout Statlion=- tee eee ee 175 
for miscellaneous stations____________~ 990 
TOT Dit Sees eee es eee ee ee ee oe 110 
for porusanc-narbors 225" 2s see 987 
ROT TE VLU aTCLS Sere Se ene eee ee oe 113 
for radio and radar stations_________ 112, 994 
EES ee we ro eee ee ares en 113 
forrocks= reels ete. fae ere ne eee 110 
foLRGuneingse sa — = kee eT See 996 
TIEN re Rene mee ee repos ee ee ees 115 
i COV GEES 35 G15 0S pepe eee ene regener cr ie 110 
LOF brides sand CiiITents== == 22s ee 998 
TOLAUO WCle eee eee ae ae eee eee ee 115 
for units of measurement__-_-_-_-_-_-___-_- 986 
use of, illustrated____between 106 and 107 
TFOMVATIOUS HS = Se ee ee es 996 
LOL MALCIMALCH SSS == ae es aoe ==" 107-109 
FORRTCC KEE ae ee 2 RS Neen we eee 110 
Chart symbols and abbreviations _ - _ ___ 894-895 
IMSOE RUC Se ae oer ae ee eee 983-998 
CqrArG LeLInInOlOe y= = 2) == ae ern eee te 888 
Chartedidepth> defined] 2s" -~22- 3° ="— 916 
Charted visibility, defined’) $Y 22527 e's 916 
Charting agencies, federal? _.--..=_s = = 886 
rariict Geuned —=--== + ak <4 22> sao 888, 916 
lremIscEy Of OCEANS’ = aso en aa 693-695 
Clemo RISC ot 2 = ee ee See ee 360 
CRCIGSPUCTC Se Sater eae ee ee ae eee 360 
@heops eb yramia ors <= = 2s 222 veers 35 


Chevalier, Roberto; sight reduction tables 


Co) 
Chiesa, Stefano; sight reduction tables of. 531 


Chimney, chart definition of____-_------ 115 
China, early contributions to astronomy - - 35 
Ginooke ee eee ee ee ee 806 
Slip lope eae ee ae eee ee ee a 25, 127 
im lifeboat navigation. 2*----3----- ~~ = 651 
Cinormity of sear water. ==<======== 4" Sh 695 
@hord on circle, denned es a ee 1025 
Chou Kung, early Chinese astronomer - -- 35 
Chronograph, survey timing equipment__ 839 
Chronometer: CareOf. = > eee fee ee 419 
Gally-rate(Ol sees =a Snes ee oe 418 
Gennes ee an Sere ee. See 920 
determination OLee see sen ee 490-491 
CTC Ce =e a ee eee Me en Sa 916 
description, and use 0f=2)" 28222" = 418-419 
Curlyalises: Of === eee ee ans Pa ee Sas 17 
erroOrsOlee a Ses eee ee 418, 490-491, 916 
MiStOnVEOlS See oe teen a area te 45-47 
LUCIO eee A= Sees = >= hee 418, 490-491 
for survey timing equipment-_-_-------- 
fimeyby, 24 -aave ees eatin eee 490 


(See also Greenwich mean time, Time, 
Time signals, Watch) 


Chronometer error, defined _---------- 418, 916 
fine = ha ee ee ee een 490-491 
Chronometer rate, defined__-_--------- 418, 916 
determination Glee a> = os 2 ae een 490-491 
Chronometer Tables, of Percy L. H. Davis 57, 525 
@hronometer time22=2— 2-2-2 2 =— 418, 490, 916 
TISCTOMPAN ANCE Mes a nee eee Sea = 483 
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Chronometer watch, defined___________- 916 
Circle, circumscribed, of triangle_____-___ 1022 
BStCODIG NEC LION es ne a= eee ae 1027 
of declination, defined_____-__-______ 382, 916 
description and properties of______ 1024-1025 
of equal altitude, defined_-_--_-_-___- 916 
USC Ole en en mm ne eee Sere 449-450 
of equal declination, defined__________ 916 
inscribed.of triangles se] eee eee 1022 
Ofelatitude; aetined = so) ass] 6 eae === 387, 916 
of longitude, defined________-___-_- 387, 916 
Darhelicuss = =e see res Ske eee ee 811 
Of poOsition=2< = s~ 2257 Sess shee wen 449, 916 
prime vertical, defined___---------- 385, 941 
principal vertical, defined____-_-_-_---- 385, 941 
of right ascension, defined_______-__--- 916 
of ncercainuy ees soe oe eee eee 685, 916 
Vertical -defined=-2<==*> =+=5") So yaars 385 
Of visibility= aeiined == += .2ss=se——— 917 
Circulanicone .defineds4e+—=)4="=s>===== 1027 
Circular cylinder, defined_____---------- 1026 
Circulation, of atmosphere_____-_----- 794-800 
prevailing westerlies__________------- 798 
trade winds®\"2 = 2! 2 Se) foie lee 797 
Circumference of circle, defined _ - - - ----- 1024 
Cireumhorizontal arc ]=2224 6 sees 811 
Circumpolar’ defined 2252-5") = sess 917 
Circumpolar;motion »2=4" aes see 368 
Circumscribed’ circle #2" Ss" Sse ees 1022 
Circumscribed*halolet) 28a) 4262 2eeuees 811 
Circumzenithal-arc 3-4 2s55225s522=s2-55= 811 
Cirripeda® defined" eeae ee a aeee 109 
Cirrocumulus! Bere eetet 16a ea7 oe 780, 917 
Cirrostratusss 2242 9425252322 252s25"= 780, 917 
@irrtisee 2 = * =F BDNI OE JOINS AT 780, 917 
Cities-on charts sss ss4e oe hen eases 114 
SVT DOS LOL = sent me ne eae eee 989 
Civil time, change of almanac to- -_------ 52 
conversion to mean time_- ----------- 53 
Greenwich, defined. 2) 222-2) = aes = 928 
local defined 2": 222.2 eee ase ae 933 
Civaletwiligic, defined ss == sce ae eee 917 
Mnits Of aes ae = Oe a ere oe 368 
Clamp screw, defined sess." =2=====-=——- 917 
Clamp screw sextant___---_----------- 401, 917 
G@larke, “Ay Rey spheroids Ole ss) -2ssa-=== 357 
Clarke spheroid of 1866, adopted for North 
AIMCTICATINC hay Usse eS Mees tana 
GIMENSIONS Ol see n= = en ee ee ee 956 
meridional parts for- - - ------- 71, 1237-1245 


Clarke spheroid of 1880, dimensions of. 956-957 
(See also Spheroid(s)) 


Clearing mark, defined_---------------- 259 
Glimatedefined== 22595502 5.4-s9e eee 793 
and ocealcurrents. (sees eaeeeee ae 725 
ZONES Ofc = essee) orlecey ery eee ae 373 
(LOMCtET 2. = te Se ee ae 784 
@loud(s); defined == 2225-5 =) eae 917 
FATOUICS TOL. er eee 780 
height measurement of_------------ 783-784 
high, middle, and low, defined _-- - ---- 780 
EOC SROU MCCS CULO One see ee 779-783 
vertical development__-_-------------- 780 
CltStersOl Shan Sen =e ae re eee 366 
Clutter denned sey a = eee eee 917 
OQUERACAT SCODC 5 ae eee ee 323 
WostitUde eet - sie ae ee ee 394 
GLI GG ese Se en eee ee 917 
Coarse delave Gelned se =. 2 = === eee 917 


(See also Delay(s)) 
Coast and Geodetic Survey (U. S.) (see 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey) 
@oastichartmGcnned sees eee sce eee 917 
GSCI U1O My Ol epee es ye aera ores 104 
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Coast Guard (U. 8S.) (see U. S. Coast Compass—Continued 
Guard) gyros aircrafts 220222). 3) eee 672 
Coast’ pilot(s);, definedae= 422 a= = 917 ballistic deflection error - ----------- 149 
description and contents of___--_----- 97 defined. 2: 32. eee 913 
modern {2 RSS ee eet a eee ee 23 characteristics of ___----------- ~ jl 45-146 
supplements and changes to_-__-_----- 97 correction curves for polar regions, 
of United *Statess22 20 455 — eee 31 CONStTUCLIONLOL a= a= a 151 
Coastipiloting: defined) 2222222 917 damping ofsee). 29. 6 sass 144-145 
Coastal current, defined___-__-__------ 718, 917 Gam pin gierrolOles a= yaee 148 
Coastal refraction, defined_____________- 917 computation of in polar regions-_ - - 151 
Of TAGIO: WAVES 2s See IRL 2 eke ee 293, 313 @éfinede 2 2-3 sa es ee ee 929 
Coasting, (defineds*5.- -- - =e ee 917 description and principles of - -- - - - 143-145 
Coastwise navigation, defined__________~ 917 CITOrsvOl feasts Sees eee 146-151 
Codeclination[o.- 50 etc: Sanaa 394 gimballing error, defined _-_-___------ 927 
defined! = 2 Be teat. 2 = Sg Bae Faia oe 917 explained |S oes ee. oe 150 
Codingedelay,/of lorana= S26 sae 337, 917 CyYLOIPLINC| ples se ee ee ee =, _ S41 
(See also Delay(s)) history70f_ 2 ae6 22 ec Sea ee eee 24 
Coefficient, of compass deviation, approxi- intercardinal rolling error, defined___ 931 
mate valuestof. Sf... Bee ee 9 explained Mes5_..27)_._ Sei 3242 ee 150 
defined: SOGAr Sitws His. ner aise 174 forslan.dimavigation=. 9-2-5 --2— aa 666 
of thermal conductivity -_------------ 698 mercunypallistics 52455] eee 143 
of thermal expansion______--__-__-_-_- 698 in polar regions, correction curves 
Coercive force, defined________________- 159 foro: DE at = 28 Deve 151-153 
Woercivity, defined Spacers aaa ee 159 USCHOls Ae se 625 
Colatitudetiss_geaniwike 226.32 te eee 394 precessioniof 2209)..2 Sa =e 142-144 
defined’ eas: Pa ke 3k 8 eee 917 quadrantallerror of ss22e=— === 150 
Cold air mass, defined________________-_ 917 repeaters#forse 3 of)2= Abn et eee ee 153 
Colditrontudefinedieas4n=2 2 ca ee oer 801, 917 speed error of, computation of for 
Cold wall of Gulf Stream______________- Vr DOlAT. Te SIONS: a eee 151 
Collimation error of sextant___________- 414 define d Ieee oo is sarc es 948 
Collins, Elmer B.; sight reduction tables explainedee oo. a Seo ae ee 146-148 
(0) bag Sete eee ne thy ee ees See A OI 536 use of in polar regions____________ 151-153 
star finder and identifier of___________ 586 GyroyhluxiGate 3) sees 2-2. eee 672 
Collins, Oliver C.; sight reduction method liquid defined ele) 3" ee ee 933 
Of itt Ei ire os oe ht an 555 Magnetic, accessories for_____________ 140 
Collision, prevention of by radar______ 324-325 adjustment of (see Compass adjust- 
Collision bearing, defined_______________ 918 ment) 

@ollisionycoursese- f=. 8 Se eee 327 RIPCTAL SNR. 2 a oe = ee ee 672 
@ologarithmy defined se. ee 918 COMIPASSICALG = == eee 136, 137, 918 
éxplained 28 Sate eee a ee ee 1014 compensating coils for. __-______~__ 20 

Color, of light, effect upon refraction_____ 432 compensation of (see Compass com- 
ofisea waters mens 2 22 2 699 pensation) 
Columbus, Christopher_____________- 19, 23, 26 Ge fine dite cop ie se ek oe 935 
Coma ioficomet! 2a os = ese ae eee 364 described ste Ae. on ee 135 
Combination buoy, defined____________~ 918 deviationrof=9. 264. Bak ae ul. ope see 166 
desenibed=ay C)hn9) pee E eke See 265 (See also Compass adjustment, 
Combined method of double interpola- Compass compensation, Degauss- 
GON: ce cee be 2a eee Ae 1049 ing, Deviation) 
Combined Time and Altitude Table, of OnyAseAS 32 te sets go) 139 
Johnsons sae gee. 0 DS Sa on eee eee 570 effect of ship’s magnetism upon-_____ 171 
Comets mfeatures: of 2225. sa5soe 363-365 CLrors (Of Ses piel? go ee 164-169 
Command, establishing, in lifeboat --____- 647 _ Wee also Deviation) 
Common log (speed indicator) (see Log) historyOf 44 ctag eerie? attgee ees 23 
Common logarithms_____©__9_!. Be 1012, 1015 installation and care of___.________-_ 136 
modulus.of. =...) _. ene 959 for land navigation. __ 3... age 666 
Common tangent, defined______________ 1025 ere > 2-22 --------- 25-5 ma bee 
a3 5 TS 86 ee ee _ 
ue CP Ee eee factors____.___ 955 removal during magnetic treatment__ 207 
omparing watch, defined______________ 918 tin d t 
described. =". 3) v2 s.. 2 See 419 routine procedure at sea____________ 195 
k Shielding factoniforsss..243._._)s.08 182 
Comparison frequency of Decca___--___- 345 types of... 138 
Compass, aircraft. 5-3-2. eee 672 U.S. Navy 74-inch, described______ 137 
aperiodic defined=.=) 5 a= 4 eee 911 U.S. Navy 6-inch, described________ 137 
OSUTO se eee 2 | = ee ee 626 Imasteradennedees 225. 5-0. ss 153, 935 
beam 2320 Sas. tae oo ee oreo eee ae 845, 889 navigational, desirable characteristics of. 135 
D0at oo. a2 geek See ae Sg ee 135 kindsiofere weewwee FT oe 135 
boxing the, defiled’ © => scenes eee 137, 914 POiNntsrofMeesadie toes. Ao eee 137 
celestial, types of._____.____-_____- 625-627 Wofined#--.-etener oi 
ponte detined= > =) -2 ee esr aaanees 921 points to degrees, table 2_.___________ 1217 
Gel Netleee ire Sie ce Ly Bee oye, oo 918 explana GON Olea aie 0 ee eee 1186 
eCUlONaL GY TOs == == eae een 672 portable, for land navigation___.__.___ 666 
drypgetned.. +s... ee 923 TAGio; Gehned ass saree = 942 
dumb, ‘defined os... + op aap eae 923 remote-inditating ~S.ce.. ....c0 ..... O4a 
earth inductor, defined__-_____________ 923 shicldingfactorselec.......... 2. 182 
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Compass—Continued Compass amplitude, defined. __________- 918 
Sky OCRNON.-¢2 We ea esalere aio! 947 Compass azimuth, defined_____________. 918 
explaindden satura! sede tel. St Le 627 Compass bearing, defined_____.____.__ 241, 918 
Stangand. defnedoe___ta,teeme _ Oe tsa) 948 Compassibowl)/definediizuls_55__sives- 918 
ideseribed. _....-e. a. Jeera Sb al3s7)6 | ~6A@ompassscard. = 2 =n nee 136, 137, 918 
SEG a ee a eee 135 history ol. 3,-1.2 = oo See ee 2 
Genne ds, 7:.<..7.2< so aaee, ot. Neen 948 Compass compensation, defined_______ 172, 918 
SUT -etepee SR ee er Speier as! ee . Behl 626 degaussing (2°... -_ /atea aa: alee 203 
for land navigation__-------------- 667 Principles ofa see sy. erste es pee rere 207 
iwibght,.delned |...’ ma sasieh ou 951 procedure-tor_ ___-.- sais ae ee 208-209 
eXDISINeG. a4... eeenel liniines 627 type ‘‘K”’ installation, described_______ 207 
Compass adjustment, analysis of devi- (See also Compass adjustment, De- 
SUIONSS st 5c ee eee 189-192, 195 gaussing, Deviation) 
coefficients, approximate values of_____ 189 Compass correction card__...-___-.-_-=- 672 
GeUNCO. win Se ae ee A 174 Compass course, defined_-__--____------- 918 
constant deviation, treatment of_____- 186 Compass error, correcting and uncorrect- 
EEO og eg dn Se 918 ing for... 3-25 1... ee eee SIE aoe 168 
Dy Che Clone. =e oss a aE 201-203 defined _.- 32... 4s Bees: Sh eee 918 
(See also Deflector) discussed. 2. === 225 eeea are ae 164 
for Gegaussing fields__- _..-.-=_=.=e 203-209 magnetism, magnetic poles___________- 159 
(See also Compass compensation, De- theory, of. 5... ee aly eines ee, 158 
gaussing) (See also Magnetic field, Mag- 
CRCUSSIOU Obs 2 te = 172 netism) 
Blink, defined’ t+ ei ates sey. athe 923 (See also Compass, Compass adjust- 
MISGOL2 = ey ee etn. © apres ifak HE 185 ment, Compass compensation) 
finding the deviations. 2522 _as 195-201 Compass heading, defined_-_--_--_---__-_-_- 918 
by magnetic bearing or azimuth__-_-__ 199 Compass north, defined_--_-----_---- 164, 918 
by magnetic headings___________-_-- 199 Compass points, conversion of to degrees, 
DYeran veel ee Sis eet ee? ees 2 200 (i 0) Uta) elt Peretti e c mrae. 2 1217 
by reciprocal bearings_-_______-_--_-- 201 explanation-ols 52 Sa 5eseere sete 1186 
Flinders, bar, defined. =... =. . 2. 2 925 defined. aie oe 918 
description ol” -— = eR ep nase 2 179 described. 2 ee ene eee 137 
effect of permanent magnets upon_-_ 188 Compass repeater, defined___.-------.-. 918 
length determination________-_-__ 180-183 Compass rose, on charts_---_----------- 116 
Grop-in~ method sre == sae Se 188 detne dss too ee eee 918 
TEStING Ol <4. eae ae eS EN e e 180 MAQNCUC oe ye eae 2 ee ee 164 
(See also Flinders bar) useroh in) plotting.) -— = ee 214 
GAUSsin error -_¢ == Se oe 45. aes 193 Compasses (plotting instrument), defined_ 918 
heeling adjuster, defined________---_-- 929 deseription and use of] = -- === =a= 12] 
Geseribed ss. jeer see to 2 Fete Ge 188 Compensation, of compass---_--_------- 203-209 
Mecling CLrOr, CAUSE_Of- -- = ssc. ae 186 defined” =. Ue. Veet the pt hese 918 
Correction of. = See 187-188 (See also Compass compensation, De- 
defined: 2522-5. Ae ee eee oe 929 gaussing) 
explained. a. ee eS 186 Compilation of chart details__--______-- 896 
instrumental determination--_---- 187-188 Compilation mosaic, use of in chart pro- 
heeling magnet, defined____________-- 929 duction. 2 2 8o 2) oh Bee at 896 
TES@ Of ke ee ee See. 8k 187 Complement, defined__------------- 918, 1021 
for induced magnetism, in asymmetrical Complementary angles, defined _- _ _---_-- 1021 
horizontal soft iron=_-_-J222:2-_-- 185 (Composite proof, defined== === 92222 225-2 888 
in symmetrical horizontal soft iron_- 183 Composite sailing, defined__---------- 221, 918 
in verticalsoft)iron= —— =__ ___ Ssaes 178-180 exam ple.of= 2522: 0 Saetets sents se 235 
Kelvin’s rule for improving-- --------- 183 Compressibility, coefficient of ----------- 697 
magnetic fields of a ship_-_-----_---- 170-172 of Sea, water... Seat seh eo ae ace 697 
(See also Magnetic field) Computation, forms for------------ 1052-1058 
for permanent magnetism _----_--_-- 176-178 Computed altitude, defined_---------- 421, 918 
placing vessel on magnetic heading-- 195-197 MISC: Of ee ae ee me oes 450 
by azimuth of celestial body-------- 197 (See also Altitude) : 
by bearing of distant object_------- 196 Computed Altitude and Azimuth, Tables of 
byigvyrorcom passa — 2. Seneeoe tre 196 (HO Pub: "No; 214) sess eee 98 
by magnetic compass-------------- 195 Computed point, defined--------------- 918 
procedure fOr... see ees cere Seis 192-195 Computer(s), for air navigation--.--.--- 672 
atmooring eee eis | livery. 192 for “‘clearing” lunar distances, of Richer. 558 
ingi j for reduction to meridian, of Vilkitskiy__ 518 
Swinginpsshipses mete. elses 194 : : 
derwa 193-194 sight reduction by Se IIIS 558-560 
ae ae, 3s hey nies (See also Altitude, determination of; 
quadrantal corrector, defined _ _ __-__-- 941 Azimuth angle, determination of; 
effect of permanent magnets upon_ 188-189 Sight reduction) : 
aus l= heraieay ate 183 Comrie, L. J.; sight reduction tables of... 57, 536 
use Of_--------------------------- Concentric circles, defined__-_----------- 1024 
reasons for------------------------- 172 Conductivity, electrical, of sea water___-- 698 
routine procedure at sea_-_-_---------- 195 thermal, ‘of sea water _ = 2.cuesas-345 698 
vertical force instrument, described-_-_ 188 Conductor, electrical____..------------- 289 
(See also Compass compensation, De- Cone, description and properties of - ----- 1027 
gaussing, Deviation, Magnetic field, secant cone, defined _-- -.--__-------- 70 


Magnetism) 


(See also Conic sections) 
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Conformal projection, defined_---------- 918 Conversion tables, arc-time, in almanac__ 479 
properties of--=--- _Seeeee- seer ae 69 Cook, James; explorations of----------- 17, 691 
(See also Projection(s)) Cooperating observers, information for... 872 
Conformality, of azimuthal equidistant Coordinate(s), celestial__.------------ 381-387 
projecbion. .. -222 sce cai oe 84 celestial equator system of____------ 382-383 
ofichart# defined 2224325 42-2 69 defined: aw. Jor. Hee Bee 919, 1030 
of conic projection (simple) -_---------- 79 ecliptic system of, defined_---_------- 923 
of gnomonic projection__-_____ 2222 82 fictitious, on transverse Mercator pro- 
of Lambert conformal projection _ - ---_- 80 jection S. 2218. Bolles paws 88 
of Mercator projection. ___---=.--22-2 71, 87 galacticisystemlof._/_ - 2) eee es 387 
of modified Lambert conformal pro- geographical, defined__-__-.---------- 64 
jection Sustunui ha sae). bale 88 éxplained’)_ sty fules Joe ee 1030 
of polar azimuthal equidistant projec- geometric, systems of __-_------------ 1031 
tioneiien ..-. oe ee ser a 88 horizon system of, defined_----------- 930 
ofspolaricharts.....—=_ sea ee 86 deéscribed@s. 2 ee eee 384-387 
of polar gnomonic projection___--_---- 88 navigational, table of__-_------------ 963 
of polyconic projection_-------------- 81 obliquemdefined: —..---.. 226. 1031 
of stereographic projection____-------- 88 polardefineds {0 es 22. Saas 1031 
(See also Projection(s) ) rectangular, for chart grids_-_-__-_-__- 91 
Congruent triangles, defined___-_------- 1023 défined. Ses Yolo... HNeR Sire 1031 
Conic projection, defined____----------- 918 (See also Grid(s)) 
described! ssbieilelsrimimn i _ pate seed 78-81 spacel Gia! slope. ob oleae 1031 
(See also Projection(s)) spherical 5. one ees ee 1031 
Gonic: sections. 208026 . See e 1027-1029 ‘Coordinate Transformer’’, of Hyatt____- 560 
(See also Cone) Copella, Martianus; Satyricon of___-_-__-_- 36 
Conjunction, of celestial bodies_-__------- 377 Copernicus, Nicolaus_________-_- 19, 36-37, 38 
definedi sss. ties. . Sonate sine, 375, 918 De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium of- Sif 
Connaissance des Temps, first official Cordouan, lighthouse at_______________- 28 
almanaelt aa SS eSee . Wt ee oe ee 2  Coring device, for bottom samples____-__- 700 
Consecutive number of U.S. Navy charts- 94 Coriolis force, altitude correction for____- 428 
Consol, in air navigation -_------------ 675 defined2ee2 . ......_. .neatish at ee 919 
brief: description of =2-_2- > =- a= 346 effect tuponsiceldriftz222___ 2 Sousa 753 
British name for sonne--------------- 308 Corner reflector, defined______________ 322, 919 
defined! 2ult =: shoe). SUE See 918 Cornet, azimuth diagram of___________- 572 
development: Of = erin cto 59 Corona of sun or moon______________- 380, 811 
inipolaryregionss6 eee = ae ee eee 635 Corposant (St. Elmo’s fire)___-______- 297, 813 
principles of 252... eee ee 316 Corrected print of chart, defined________ 888 
Consolan, U. 8. name for consol--------- 308 Correcting, compass error. _____________ 168 
Us Sxstationsiaed... 39 2 Dae Reta 317 defined 2-822... hogtips 20rantaiges 919 
Constan, P.; azimuth diagram of - ----_-- 572° Correction(s), for atmospheric pressure, 
sight reduction diagram of___.-------- 557 defined 2: se: . J... a0 aaa ees 912 
Constant; defined=eae =: Suerte: See 1041 forydipsidefined_...... .-.--2 2.0% Gane 922 
Constant of the cone, defined__________-_ 618 height of eye, defined________________ 929 
Constantserror-.. -- 2/8022 Sista te peat 680 indéex.«defined = - 22 931 
defined tee 22 eet ob ent eae 918 instrument, of sextant! J! 222 i ss5_22 412 
Constellation(s), defined______________ 366, 918 of nautical chart (see Chart(s)) 
names, meanings, positions of______- 974-975 phase, defined’. ati ss tn. Sea tees 939 
Contact flight, defined________________- 670 Polariswdefined Sear in tameam fash 940 
Continentalshelf29—. = Ssaaaee see 601, 699 sea, tilt, defined... -10ut_Jine Intnpsiet 945 
Continental slope. - aie Seine Sas 700 sextant altitude, defined______________ 946 
Continuous wave, defined_____________- 919 tideidefined..2..4.-. Now ab lanhyae 950 
of radio, discussed_-<+-..221.++---2-- 300 wave height, defined_________________ 953 
(See also Radio waves) (See also Error(s), Sextant altitude 
Continuous wave systems, development correction(s)) 
fie tee on ee ie Ee 08 ‘Corrector defined: tl 2rasc.. is soporee 919 
Contour(s),;onuchants soe ee ae 114 quadrantal, defined__________________ 941 
defined. oo ne SO tee ee 919 Cortes, Martin; Breve de la Spera y de la 
of depth; “defined 7¢ 2U= yee “eae D_ bes 921 Arie de -Navegari of2228)5>. Boe 5 32 
(See also Bottom contours) Cosecant, defined_____________ 1032 
Contrary name, defined________________ 919 ‘Cositie; defined 22 oP Loo_ aed F088 
Contratacién, Casa de__---------------- 20 Cosine cam of gyro compass____________ 148 
Control in hydrographic survey, typesof_. 857 Cosine formula, historical use of_________ 56 
Controlling depth, defined____-__________ 919 Cosine-haversine formula, historical use 
discussed 2-22 22s-e > 9 OS 108 Ee a, 56 
onvergence of waves==. oss ue 737 publicationtof23a4s 25) (3 rie Ost aa 528 
Convergence constant, defined__________ 919 WOnke ORM Olea a4 4 ao ee 1056 
Convergency, defined. _.__ /J0U2/2_2 618 Cosmographia, of Ptolemy______________ 19, 36 
Conversion, arc-time________________- 484-486 Cotangent, defined__.__._.____..___ 1032 
Conversion angle, defined______________ 919 Countercurrent, defined______________ 718. 919 
for great ‘circle 210 Af 99. yon 231 (See also Current(s)) 
Pea bearings: . .W25¥_ 898 39. Jan 314 ‘Counterglowseowee See a ne eae 365 
BONA Pees teres. 2s Aes 1198=1216, “Courses eee eee 66, 919 
explanation of 22.2. /))_. 20h 1185 of advance, defined_____________ 66, 218, 919 
Conversion factors >). 2°O2 ge) 954-962 in air navigation, defined_____________ 671 
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compass defined 2. ok on RL 918 ebb denned oeees hia oe da a ee 923 
direction oficharted...-. --he-=8ab. sont 115 strength. of aoc..5 sees Ree 712 
final great-circle, defined____________- 925 effect of, Upon running fix. 209 eee 249-254 
great-circle; defined..2... 22-4... 927 Upon speeds 5-252 2... 2 See 218 
Pri, SMehinGd Bees cera wed 928 WPONtWAVES_- =. 4-3 see ee 730 
initial great-circle, defined____________ 931 of electricity, defined__-__-1._.__.__- 289 
ENAGOtv OO SUOte Sette so 66, 218, aS induced Se -ees_ Ces See 289 

iM Rir-navicalolses aoe seek eee 3 equatorial 29621. Uses sel) eae 714 
magnetic deinedSQkte.-2e PeRees 9048 935 favorable, defined]. 5-.---2 9-2 sane e om 924 
over ground, defineds. 2222L____- 66, 218, 919 féederzssgee~ So oe, ee eee 740 
per gyro (standard, steering) compass, flood) defined sec... bau Heb. se e=enes 925 

detined sax Ae ot J. oe baek. 939 Stren thuolsepeeeee ce ae ee ees 712 
Piumb denned ss Sesrss Vee ts son bees 944 greater ebb (flood), defined__________- 927 
true, GeRneh Ue cdob . sade to. te 951 hydrahlic. ieee... - See ree 712 

Course angle, defined________________- 66, 919 INGQUGEdINE S285. Se eS oe eee 289 
IS DOHN GO bene 2d a is Se 5 Oe ene 66 information on, sources of ___-------- 97, 716 
Course computer, for air navigation_____ 675 (See also Publication(s)) 
Course*error, defined sejjee-2 b beh 2 22h S 919 inshore, defined. 220.228 225 ee— a ee 718 
@ourse Indicators. C&lr. [ots sefsyRen Je 153 lesser ebb (flood), defined____________- 933 
@orsetline72G3 2/08) es Bee cee 66, 216, 919 - longshorey defined = >= 222 23550 seenee 718 
in air navigation, defined____________- 671 describedt.g. Seu asbees.-- eee 739 
lsbelyit Of e. = so. eae eee Bde 216 luni¢current interval of. __ -..22 22 2222 au 
asi linevor position’ )6) 222 2 -eeers. ose ee 453 maximum ebb (flood), defined__-___---- 
PLOvLING OF SSOP 2 28 = See Reh, J ie 216 mixed} defined tweltel. daersey Lely s 713, a87 
ob polarichart.< 222 2 2c = 40456 Mths 622 oa nile Seg 2 2 725 
Gourse’recorder, defined... =.=. 2-2. 919 Heap ss. Wee, ee ee ae 714 
Geseriped 422 Se Men se ae ee 155, 220 sontidal, defined £20032. 222 eee 711 
Woversine, defined a= o occ sacs. Seka toe 1032 nontidal flowsetfectiof 222-2... aaa 714 
Crackin acer see: mae ats RRs -OUIGROFS 750 mobservation of Ua eles eee Sos See 716 
Crepusciiiar raya: See INe™ 2 2c hese sed 812 in hydrographic survey-_---------- 844, 860 
Crescent moon, explained_-____________- 377 iN OCéans. 22cc2. See ee 718-726 
Crest, of radio wave, defined____-__------ 290 (See also Ocean current(s)) 
of water wave, defined's222 22202 - 22-22 727 offshores defined= i222 - *s--- Ue aehe 718 
Griticallrangedefined_...-= _ 2 pawn | 919 perigean sass 88: ROU Uy Leal 714 
Obloran- waves... Sne e Biaee FE aes 337 periodicuidehinedeees ao a) Sak sees 718 
@riticalitable, defined si Sisdies= eases 919 penmanent-cdetine dass = === 718 
Use OFMAT! Mums h. on act. aul: . 1045 piloting in> 2002 oa ee 268 
@ross' bearings, defined... ---=+.-.==- 919 in polar regions. ——__ eae eee 629, 725 
Cross talk, in radio receiver_--_--------- 302 deflection of 222 4420 0ess asia ae 615 
Cross-staff, rae iia. 28 22h ure. 4] (See also Polar regions) 
Orme, cefined er Se hero ur PeOee see 1025 predictions of, precautions in using---- 268 
‘of airumber, defined_---- -2=s9ids2 == 1010 atirererence stations se saeee == eee 273 
Cube root of a number, defined -- - ------ 1012 at subordinate stations___________-- 273 
Oubit, length unit, origin of_----------- 26 pulsatingsdefined=... - = -eeeeewatee eee 289 
Cugle, Charles H.; azimuth tables of___-__ 571 relationshipstoutide= mek: seeeeeee es 267 
Cugle’s Two-Minute Azimuths.___--_-_-- 571 TEV ET SING Ste Bienes te ene ee ES 712 
Culmination of celestial body, defined__ 383, 919 rip currentatast - ede . 18 eee 740 
@ualture* defined © 827 50649 So 5s Seas 919 in rivers and channels_____----------- 268 
Cumulonimbus_______--------------- 783, 919 rotarys defined...=2.=---=- 22 Se sues 944 
@umulus cet: os Sewn RAST, Ae ten ot 782, 919 described #22)... Ue: ee eee “ual 
Cupola, chart definition of -___---------- 115 inequalities of. =: Ses=eE a> Sas. aes ue 
Current(s), allowance for, indead reckoning. 217 seasonal, defined - - --..-------------- oe 

in running fix.s2e0u._OOLosTolS_ es eae rics ink we wrth me a dupe 945 
POMEL Soe SECs a eS | (4 _,*defitied Jes 222 beret BO eE see 
Ace in celestial navigation_______- 461 set of, in celestial navigation_--------- 461 

defined 222 Sup Skee ote aes 217, 712, 945 

computation of... -- 4 276 lélowater) defined 712, 947 
chart symbols for, described - - -------- 116 ah ghd hh ape eg 8 lag ae ’ 

nateiteda ee. IS 998 time computation of___------------ 

j speed of, finding by table-..---------- 274 
COASUal na CH Neen ee or ere 718, 917 tidal 715 
WednIHOUS Of s.o1co cere iens ooe HOE 919 gee POCA IELIUR NE Greene ee 714 
determining sinscelestialmavigationves I6k46] “PING eae ce saa ae as a 

in dead ek oniie va! reel peers Sone bays 217 stream ee i tn ea ee 718, soe 

by geomagnetic electrokinetograph_ 60, oa ES ips pone? 7 sey eigenen 738 
Bee deat APR a ms 922 surface and subsurface, defined _-_--— 718 
INC CEIONC Olen eee heen Pn eyes 920, 922 eee Sante cece hemes 711. 950 
Giseussed so . = « aid mati ge Je 217 tida ae nak Be ae Se och aye 
distinguished from tide___------------ 703 Hare fo) Te etetamidebe aes aera ae 
diurnal, defied — ae tabled ost 2 recta 922 phe ogee Seana TT eT 713 

CET VRE 5 hd paint, Yee plone a pA lie 713 y sree ayy ria. oudmetattlt A 714 
drift of, in celestial navigation --- ----- 461 : Saal eat asst ax Aan let aes ih 268 

Bete ees hn REID FP 217, 923 in tidal waters - -------------------- para cbn 

GIS CUISSOG ee ee eee et ces ee nee or 712 and tide______ - 2-22 --------------- é oe 
drifvecurrent sss meen eae wee 718, 923 time computationofos==— = === 7 
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20) O) (seen Ee etre oe Seo 714 Danger’bearing=_—=---2-- 2 -Seeeeees 255, 920 
unfavorable, defined - ---------------- 951 Danger buoy, defined------------------ 920 
variation of with depth-.---+-=-2+--5: ae Danger lines: defined] 2825 9522 =e = = 920 
Leb i io i Graber sie= ac gra Danger sounding, defined.....---------- 920 
PLOCIVY TAO OL = - a am == ane TIeL OR Ree Se Se ee ee ee 5 
wind current, defined _-->-+---------- 953 Dangerous semicircle, defined- --_-------- 920 
iT OCCANS Oe ee et 718 : Paci 
(See also Ocean current(s), Tidal cur- DAPAC (see Danger Areas in the Pacific) 
rent, Tide) Dark trace tube.- 2255-2555 303 

Current chart, defined] == 22-5 === 919 se Lt Charles; impact of upon oceanog- a 

Current diagram, defined___------------ 920 raphy 22s3e~ eee ees = See bee a eee 6 
Use? Of meee = ee eee 2¢5 ‘Dateline; defined!) 2. 22 32- sess ae 920 

Current difference, defined_------------- 920 Origin and.use Of. - 92.5. 52. eee we 486 

fuege direction, defined__.------- Fierete oan Datum(s), of chart, defined __----------- 916 
UereDy aa ee a ae eee Dis ee gehaions Of.variouls=—e ase 709-710 

Ds Sees ere aie th eS ee eee i ony: weep re ny ere er te 1 

Current pole in hydrographic survey-___-_-_ 860 tres: of UL ATP ae COR Seng eS 392 

@urrentitips= 2 os. es ee 740, 920 (See also Tidal datum(s)) 

Current rose (ellipse) eaitttals J eeaiey ope 712 general definition of ____._----------- 920 

Current tables; tidala=" = —_ Saat 95, 273, 716 North American, of 1927_________-- 427, 892 

defined] ents ae ee ee 950 as origin of measurements___________- 427 
cer ig from — = 40 eee Pests sc), defined ==. 22-224. me 950 
Bon ae eee Le) See ee = Of various areas=- === ene 1000-1001 

Cae alee Tide) current tables) 98 vertical, definéd=---_--cs--qse- ume 892 
of plan position indicator)" ----aaBI8 peeteeewe SOMnS -—— ecclesia ihe 

Cusp’of moons ee 377 Beeson ARN ae Pe eee 128 

Gutideitied”..0 uate, eres 920 Davies, T. D.; sight reduction method of-- 563 

Cycle, defined on ee 290 Ba Ma Leonardo (see Vinci, Leonardo 
ycloidswave a8... vai pie Miepee eee 727 # 

Cyclone, areas of occurrence____________ 820 Davis, John; determination of longitude___ 44 
defined: TA ae ee eet ee 920 invention of backstaff by-__-________- 41 
description of.) .7.°"" ae 805 latitude ee are ottels -esesnzes 43 
extratropicalee=- seo <-- =.=) ae 806 prime meridian of 3_ > 2 = Seaseh- See 48 
observations of, by Air Weather Serv- The Seaman’s Secrets of - . ------------ 34, 41 

ICC renga se = ew <u 4 ee 787 Davis, John E.; azimuth tables of ______- 569 
dropical, defined. ma ee ot a True Bearing or Azimuth Table 
eories of formation=-__. =ae22 see OP oe i eRe a 57 
(See also Tropical cyclone) work continued by Percy L. H. Davis_ 571 
Cylinder, description and properties of___ 1026 Davis, Percy L. H.; Alt-Azimuth Tables 
Cylindrical projection (see Projection(s) ) i goede OEE ELE 529 
azimuthitables:of=—- 4. see eee 569, 571 
D-layer of ionosphere 293 eee ee ns adaivoe nee oeee 
Bee SSE SS be Soe ss equisule G00 OF Sagoo 228 Ales 
Rachie Fontoura (see Fontoura da sight reduetion mnethGdlofye . 1! i 57, oa 
Bt M. emorandum, chart maintenance “of i 2 te : A ae vb 4: plies ovis nie 57 
_ DY~------------------------------ 117 Day, apparent solar___...--_.________- 353 
fos information fvacsl <2. et Tym) np RNC RCA azn aoe e 
publication and contents of___________ 99 Pe TaEin Mla -Riiaaal aches pale ane 
(See also Hydrographic Office (U. S.) defined incdae? Kass RircVeniwalia ve 482 
PO A a to Mariners, kinds of, conversion factors.._.._______ 954 
Daily rate, of chronometer-__-_________-_- 418 ag ia ieccs MO SERp TEE 3 G9 
determination of- 22222 -0. --- ss" 490-491 Qnidess eee es he eee Ae td 
denned 920 ANd TCS. = ooo ee 708, 709 

Déinn hase cso. i Aeneas S00 Septem ener ee ve 

Damping, dened... 210)! 01! enubiet. J bamopo, eee pac esi apese oo e ote ate 

Bonping error, ballistic; defined _ _ _ -___- 913 dehined ae ee ai, age 
OL PVTORCOMpPaSS sae ee ae 14S, seg tee eee Se is ny ROMER i 

Geis putation of tor pulanrouisnsiles ist sore astronomical significance of ______ 374 

Dan buoy, defined_.-_. ane ee as 920 tidal ee RTRs a aah 

Bate, oceanographic expeditions of_____- 692 dolined cite... bactleneaae aed, io 
pacer chart symbols for, described-- 110 Daybeacon, chart symbol for_....______ lll 
Ldllustrated...... .. 22 SOULE eee 995 fi 
information on, source of_____________ 97 de ined__- - sh hae el ela 259, 920 
publication of latest information_______ 99 Daylight Saving time___-________ 482, 488, 920 

Danger angle; defined Sims 25.1ue)a a eae 920 Daymark, defined - eee ee eee 259, 920 
Horizontal... es ee ee 256-257 description of, in light list____________ 97 
upe of PGs Pen fl. 256 Day’s TUT CL OTIC Seer 920 
Verticals... See enlaces oe 257 Day’s work, Gefinedawa 622] a2 ee ee 920 

Danger Areas in the Pacific (H.O. Pub. described#s eter ooo ee 597-601 
INO LO) Soe 2 aa ee ee oe Se a 101 Dead ahead, defined 
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Dead astern, defined__________________- 920 Declination—Continued 
Dead reckoning ere en 2 AE Be 213-239 for latengycarsasuusees Icgie oles os 653 
insair Havigation= =... .hyenheh _ 671-674 finding by almanac—Continued 
muitomatic. <P teS oa Rp een baie doce 220 off modneest...<.- cep Palas fol 470 
inrair navigation 1. bouche ubeses 673 ofplantth.2ten ceca. <a eS On 470 
and celestial navigation ta wewes.caiior 460 Olsstater . coco toe eee OR ae 471 
by, computation... nnn de 220-228 OLSUN ee. Sete harem tat OE es 469 
course made good, aetined 20..25us-bee 218 finding without almanac, of sun__.__ 653-654 
course of advance, definedizs hee ¥oatin.< 218 grid: defined pease ets ee 928 
course over the ground, defined________ 218 magnetic achneds..- 255 seeeee eo 161, 935 
Current ine 2 henane 03. oeneeten ty cael. 217 MEASUTCOLEMt LOLs a a == eee ee 382 
defined. 7 gegt Se oe BE le 62, 213, 921 paralleliof, defined= 1. --2anesn aes 382, 939 
departure; taking of - 2 Jeecet= Le lies 216, 597 precessionsof equinoxdns-2eseeee ee 373 
Doppler method, described __________-_ 220 Declination table, of Zacuto____________ 32 
ellectvof current, upon... 2. =. 3 217-218 Decometer, Decea.. meieraidabesy lon 345 
exeutromict ingot... es bande 304 Deduced reckoning, defined: Sesetee ean 62 
equipment se. Se se eter fetal. 4a4 220 (See also Dead reckoning) 
PSBbOry, Otscetare geese eto ane 18: Deep idefinedseeeeel.. See saree. 2 pen 921 
BSL COMe re cs. BE pide tA cene et: 627-629 ondeadilinemiet = 28. behets ae 132 
inertial method, described____________ 220 invocean, «defined {2222593 ae 700 
Inglandonavigation. <8... mac Penk. ls 664 Deep scattering layer, in echo sounding--- 134 
leeway, allowance forse ssuhdas<tgo= 5. 219 of Seawater Usjeret. teen se ae 744 
dlefinedives § 52.2. Seta preteen + 219,933 Deep sea lead; defined. 22.224 12 22 921 
in lifeboat navigationss a2). 222225 649-653 description of....124 swam, Jeatoat 131 
Originvo£ ex pressioneed ect eben ae AE ge: 25 (See also Lead) 
Diy plotte rece ster ek tid 0) ope per brn onc y 216 Deep sea sounding lines_______________- 869 
aU MGlal PEPIONS se. <b Sa epee 622-630 Deep water layer, of sea water_________- 743 
probableverroijof: 1-8 s<c- ... — ina 685-687 Definite integral, defined_______________ 1043 
Soe ae, 2 ee eee es 221-236) Definitions, basicsts2 =e ee oe 62-68 
(See also Sailing(s) ) Deflection error, ballistic, defined _ ______- 913 
speed made good, defined____________- 218 Deflection of the vertical, altitude correc- 
speed of advance, defined_____________ 218 tion) for. 2.2... sha ase 2 eee 427 
speed over the ground, defined_______- 218 defined <f2 522). ity ot 52 Feet 921 
(See also Navigational errors, Naviga- (See also Vertical) 
tional practice) Deflection plate, of cathode ray tube____- 302 
Dead Reckoning Altitude and Azimuth Deflector, compass adjustment by_______ 202 
Table (H.O. Pub. No. 211), of Ageton, defined Lsesa SoA oo5 antigen yiutant 921 
CONENtS Of 6. ee te eee 98 of De Colong,described_______________ 203 
theory0f=s ss csens ome meepteth. So oe 538 of Kelvin; described]. 255= -2n= sno" 202 
Dead reckoning equipment, defined____-_ 921 principlesiofia.... . 2-22 -Bee Rae 201-202 
ie DOME TESIONS 22 = 2 Reb, che 630 DeForest, development of vacuum tube by. 58 
use of transverse Mercator projection Degaussing, compensation of compass 
Withee) s sppersteiny . depth teri bosis. 88 forges 34 ee eee? eee 207-209 
Dead reckoning plot, in air navigation__-_-_ aoe defined coe Saxtots eds see 203, 921 
defined) Faeae fasta 2 $B con Ae deperming; defined _-_ = seeiaseea. 28 921 
Dead reckoning position, defined__-_ 62, 213, 991 described28 5.22... - Nae eee 207 
GISCUSSEC > 5 77- GB ath. Bate thn coon be 213 flashing edefinedess-e- = 2252 = eee 925 
(See also Position (s)) described tis. Ghee tdaln ete 207 
Dead reckoning tracer, defined__________ 921 magnetic treatment of vessels________- 207 
PEM ciples of ere soheed ae ew ee | 155, 220 principles of 22 3.2. 22.5 ses eee 203-209 
Dead reckoning track, defined________-_- 921 (See also Earth, Magnetic field, Mag- 
Deadiwatertast - ett ee se 5S. ol ab 735 netism) 
Deadbeat compass, defined _----------- - 921 Degaussing coils, direction of current in-_ 206 
Decante, E.; azimuth tables of_________- 569 effects:0faws_aealuleebn eee sine eee 204-206 
Wee nies is Nene ees ae Chee cc eis 312 “reversal’’ method of securing_-__------ 206 
RCCUUACY. Clec\_ tere Sinai to94 es d5his ee 345 typesiof.. Bt evtie s. tecatsocttenee 204-206 
IneTMavigetONa=s.-— = S_jeotoes 675 use of, during ship swing. ---------- 194 
Poverngesn te 8 oe = oe - 1 346 “‘Degaussing folder”. __..._-_____------ 204 
ecOM COR 9286 oes gs aenltens bee + 345 on reversal method for securing degauss- 
@efined <= 2822. 55 Papessy asl 5 nzye Bes 2 bee 921 iIngicoils FS ee Sas ee se ee 206 
developmentiofi <2 22 seseS- execs 59 Degaussing stations, function of___------ 204 
frinciplesyof ewes 32 5 eel 344-346 Degree, length of, table 6_____------- 1246-1247 
December jsolstice xs ties =. te Sere eysers 373 explanation of.) =----=-. eee 1187 
Decibar, unit of pressure measurement_--- 696 unit, of .are@.28- 3. so. seed See Bae 1031 
Decibeludefined*9—.. . = = =. Suyseted: ee 921 Deimos, features of__-------- ire sha sae 361 
Decimal, mixed, characteristics of_--..-___ 1012 De Jonge, Joost H. Kiewiet; sight reduc- 
repeating, notation for____------------ 1011 tion, method Of. _ 25.252 = 252 22s 548 
Decksicospciia#! whect 2... 2 -heghebo at 814 De Colong,I. P.; deflector of____----_--- 203 
Deck#logndefined seme Asuhin 295) ee 921 MDelay(s), base line, defined_____--_-_--. 914 
in lifeboat navigation__________------ 649 coarse, defined 4:0 4s224-u-a43-sbh402 917 
Declination, circle of, defined__---~ ----- 382, 916 coding, defined___-_----------------- 917 
dvGieds> pearael tei 7. -stiners 921 finendenned 922 - - seiatese 25 -eieBapiin 925 
equal, circle of, defined______________. 916 half pulse repetition rate, defined_____- 929 
finding by almanac, for following year-- 479 loran _ --~-------------------------- 337 
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De I'Isle, Rollet; sight reduction diagram reqductionoOfé Lessee ee 170-189 
Offs. .2s 5 dc. SeSeeitent eee oe 557 residual, defined... -+_-- = 20 eee 944 

Demodulation, defined___--_-_--------- 921 determination,of = -=_=---— === ae 166, 194 
ofiradio waves= 222 -2-=--24- 5-2 300 of properly adjusted compass. -----_- 172 

Denominator, defined__-_-------------- 1005 semicircular, cause of ___------------+ 174 

Density,,ofice: saat’ 2 or Se ae 752 defined. 2k ee 945 
ofsseajwater aus 5a saeqsele deat tiye Se 696 standard: ..-<-=. . Meee ee eee 681 
Units.0f | S2t2=. 4nssenea2. Pores 696 (See also Navigational errors) 

Departure} defined. ___ 22. Sate es 65, 921 from ‘vertical’softhironesaes = == — 171 
point (of ;defined==2.--- we Sain 940 (See also Compass, Compass error, 
position of; defined=i< _. . tess ee 216 Magnetic field, Magnetism) 
taking. ..-- 00 5 ph ee Bh pee 597 Deviation table, defined__-------------- 921 
(See also Longitude) preparation. of 22.0.2 59m H or ORE 208 194 

Dependent variable, defined___________- 1041 NISC) Of. pede 2 ee ERE Se RD ee 166 

Deperming, defined__ 2-2 582- 4 2ue5l-5 8 021i ~“Dew,. defined <2 ---====+--232 2 See 778 
described_.-5- fetes eee ee 207 Wew point;defined...----=-2--_--_3e— 921 

Depot des Cartes, Plans, Journaux et explained(.o...-=<2 >< 2eeee eee See 778 
Memoirs Relatifs a la Navigation; temperature of, table 17____-__-__- 1268-1269 
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OEESOX VAIN ee oe I cea a ey ce ns 411 
Graham, George; development of chron- 
ONT tee ee Oe en ea Se eee 46 
diurnal change in variation-_--------- 24 
Grain, conversion factors. _------------- 958 


use of stereographic projection for_____ 83 


Graphique d’ Azimut, of Cornet___------- 572 
Grass: définedies.A-2eae 2st sas 522 oe 927 
OnvloyantsCOpe se... 22 ese eee 338 
Graticule=definedi =e seeeee ee ee ee 70, 927 
fictitious, of transverse and _ oblique 
Mercator projections________-2=_J-- 
(See also Grid(s)) 

Gravitation, universal law of______----- 38, 355 

Gravity error of mercurial barometer - - -- 768 

Gravity WavessienU 52552553 2 eee 727 

Gravure, reproduction process, described__ 897 

Gray, Stephen; conductors and _ non- 
COMGUGCOLS see ee eee eee 57 

Grazing angle of radio waves_-_-_-------- 291 

Great circle(s), on azimuthal projections _- 81 
on azimuthal equidistant projection____ 84 
elined nsehe = SR Ses eee 63, 927, 1029 
discussedicen ees ee ae ere 228-229 
onrgnomonic projection. 2 eae = 82, 100 
on Lambert conformal projection_-_---- 80 
lengthwoh one min uterols = a ere 65 
on Mercator projection____-__---- 71, 228-231 

. on modified Lambert conformal projec- 

TlOD Se eee oe hae Soe eee 88 
on oblique Mercator projection_____--- id. 
DlOthin gO Tee Sen eS Say er ee 100 
On polar projections see see = 87 
primary and/secondary.-——- === === 1029 
on stereographic projection —_—_-------- 83 
TEANSLeTINe OOS Of me =e = = eee ene 100 
on transverse Mercator projection. ---- 87 
Wiertex Ol delineds = oe ae ae es 229 
(See also Chart(s)) 

Great-circle bearing, defined ----------- 927 

Great-circle chart, defined___--__------- 927 
(See also Chart(s), Projection(s)) 

Great-circle course, defined ___--_------- 927 
final .defined wees © ee eee ee 925 
initial, Gefined tee gee a eee 931 

Great- circle distance, defined ___-_------ 66, 927 

Great-circle sailing, altering track a2 sexe 235 
by tchante: 2 geece este pats ea ae 230 
by: COMmpubationi ee. |= = sae =a 232-234 
bye conversion an eles assays a 231 
defined::=. 232 ee four eae 221, 927 
GISCUSSeG/ ==. == oe ea ies eee 229 
EXAM lEvOls Seas ee eee ene ee 232-234 
finaleeGurséS se = 22 Ae See eee 231 
geographical position, destination as_ -- 232 
histOnyaOlee oot 22 2 oe eee 30 
iia laCOUTSCs oe. ee ee ee 231 
ON Pola Chante ese eee ee ae ee 620-621 
Dy tables 2-2 222 ssa eee 234-235 
VOT Rest ODI LO Ieee eee eee ree ere 1053 

Great-cirele tables, of Towson and Ather- 

GONE = ee es eo ere es 569 

Great-circle track, defined_-_------------ 927 
discussédes . aoe cote eee ees 66, 229 

Greater ebb (flood), defined____--------- 927 

Greatest elongation, defined__--__---_--- 927 

Greece, early astronomy in__---_------- 35 

Greek alpiabetasee ===] te = ae a 908 

Ghasatittlitc 26 o-e4ee es a eee eee 811 

(TE CTie OO fe mee ee see oe ee ee ee 810 

Greenland current, east (west) ---------- 722 
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Greenwich apparent time, defined _ - --__- 928° Gyro\sextant, definedao4 32-425 5=- eee ae 
finding. -22 see wcyen 2. ee ee = Meee 495 Gyroseope, axes of_____--.-- = = =e 

Greenwich civil time, defined__________- 928 directional (see Directional gyro com- 

Greenwich hour angle_____________-_-_- 383, 497 pass) j 
change of almanac to= =a.) = ee 52 Ongimiofe4. 222.555 ee 2 
defined... oho oe eee 928 principles of... -s->==-=+e=e 141-144 
(See also Hour angle) (See also Compass, gyro) 

Greenwich mean time, defined________ 482,928 Gyroscopic precession_-_---------------- 142 
finding. -_-_..__._.-.----..-----.--- 487 Gyrotron vibratory gyro, principles of_._ 142 
(See also Chronometer, Mean time, 

Time) 

Greenwich meridian, defined____________ 928 

Greenwich Royal Observatory, history of _ 50 
AS) PLUME Men Cia Ne eee 48. Hachures, on.charts.. s=.7o2- close sueas 114 

Greenwich sidereal time, defined _ ____- 497, 928 defined etme eet. Jo ht)... See ee 929 
(See also Sidereal time, Time) iackowatch. defined 4 = eee 929 

Greenwich (tiie sess ss ee 375 Hadley, John; development of sextant by_ 42 

Gregoriangcalen cases eee ee 370 Hagger, A. J.; sight reduction method of.. 545 

Goricl((S)) scl e £11) Cee re ee eee 928 Hagner, Fred; ‘‘Position Finder” of____-_- 566 
perspective, construction of____-__-__- 879-830. Hakimite tables_. $.5.fteh causa bees abe 38 

USC) Ol = see ne See th te ee 881 Half pulse repetition rate delay, defined__ 929 

polar, description and use of________ 618-620 OfAOTANMECR ES © 5 ten op BG ke Ne ek ee 337 

byes) Of sGISCUSSeC ase paper. eee 94 Half-tide levelus: soc. (aug hon eee 710, 929 

Universal Transverse Mercator.._..... 76,91 Halley, Edmond________.___________.. 

(See also Coordinate(s)) development of sextant by____________ 42 
Grid amplitude, defined__----___--___- af RRS proper motion, discovery of____-_____- 39 
Gridtazimutieg Gethin came ae 928 Halleyisucome ties snus ee ee 364 
Gridibearing defined eae Zales, . Halosty pes of =e. iptnad... eee 810-811 
Griddcourses defined sey eee 928 Hamilton, W.; sight reduction tables of__ 536 
Grid declination, defined______________ 91,928  Handlead,sdefineds..+ 222) a5lee oct bee 929 
Grid direction, defined_---_-_-______- 618-620 descriptionvot ms: satya eee tal 

DlOttin go Of 22 Sep see ee 622 HistoryOl 4 wer92 deepal esy See SO eee 27 
Gridtheadines detined === = seen 928 (See also Lead) 

Grid latitude (longitude), defined________ 928 . Hand)level, types: Of. esc. 25. t= A oe 842 

Grid navigation, defined________________ 928 Handsen, Ralph; middle-latitude sailing__ 30 
eridcused fore. scree see oe eer 91 Hannibal, Pelorus as pilot for___________ 23 
reference direc vio Ol. ars a= eee 134 Harbor chart, defined=uss. 0) 2es 0 eo 929 

Gridinorth) @etined sana: = ee eee 928 Geseription Ofssiseatt = & ut lee eee eee 104 

Cridt variation. =e ee 100, 162, 618,928 Harbor radar, use of___________________ 324 


Grivation (see Grid variation) 


Ground, of radio transmitter____________ 301 
Ground ilo pa ee re mee eee ee ne eee 127 
Ground speed in air navigation, defined__ 672 
Ground swell’ definedss) 55 ss) 928 


SMECtZOlsUPONES iI ae een ee ee 731 
(See also Swell, Wave(s)) 


Ground tackle defined sass sae aes wee 928 
Ground wavendefineds sass eam 294, 928 
of loran, characteristics of__________ 337-338 
(See also Radio waves) 
Grounding causes/of_-2=-2- 5-Neusa enon 280 
defined Res 2 4< + os alae algae oe 928 
Group flashing light, defined____________ 928 
Group occulting light, defined___________ 928 
Group velocity of waves_______________- 729 
TOWlep Ree Os oe eee NESE oa eee Belk Seo 748, 929 
Guericke, Otto von; invention of ‘electric 
machine’ by MeV ess see ee SY 
Guineaseurréent.- 2e. 22 2e2 nd ee ae 722 
Gulf Streams. ceca cee en ee wen 
effect of upon refraction______________ 432 
Gunéet, Edmund )2 - 9 62 oes 23 
tablesvand rules of= 2259s a= seen 34 
Gust. 22 ee. Phe ss Sek. Se ae 807 
Guyot, ‘defined *s 9.5... 252 se eee 699 
USe Of Ins plloting == ee 258 
Gyro compass, defined [729 )"_ Seay) Bus 929 
(See also Compass) 
yro compass repeatersasee -4 see eee 153 
Gyro érror, defined Haste Rolguaake 146, 929 
lil polar Tegionis. at sanaaesint aaeene 625 
Gyro Flux Gate compass_________.___-_ 672 
Gyre-pilot, defined... a. ee 929 
Gyro repeater, defined... 5 22392 oe 929 
describedit 22 2s. a (> Se ee 1s 3 


Harbors, sources of information on______ 97 


Elardhiron,, define dts .a" imme 929 
Harmonic analysis of tide observations___ 7a! 
Harmonic constants of tide predictions___ 710 
Harmonicxtidesplanes-sesss aaa see 709 
Harrison, John; development of chronom- 

eters Dyr ee nee Meet 46 
Harvestimoon, defined: =a. 5 00 ase enunnl 79 


Hauldeined..2-)to2-.> "> * ea 929 
Haversine(S) denned saa ss aan aera 929, 1032 
Cables34cs saa a eee eee eee ae 1421-1456 
explanation: otis = cn mene eran 1197 

Hawkesbee, positive and negative elec- 
Uricit ys GIsCOVery.OLae ae | en 57 
Hazes definedt sc a) ee 929 
described* ec ee eee 809 
Head of feeder current___._____________ 740 
Heading, in air navigation, defined_______ 671 
compass, defined 2. te 918 
defined Seen fe ae ee 929 
diseussedia oa os) 4) 66 
grid, denned—— > 2-212 * eeeee 928 
magneticydefinedasss= =.= as sae 935 
placingivesselion= 2" =e oem 195-197 

per gyro (standard, steering) compass, 
definedisere ve ee 2 ORO 939 
true defined sass a2 == U.S 951 
Heading angle, defined___._________ 929 
Heading line, defined_.___._______ 671, 929 

Heading-upward plan position indicator, 
defined eee = ere eit) 078s Wee 929 
Headway, defined <= ==: = :- 2 ~ ae 929 
Heard, John F.; sight reduction tables of __ 545 
Heat, Unitssobe site aren 6 en 776 
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Heaviside, Oliver; theory of ionosphere____ 58 History of navigation—Continued 

Hebrews, early astronomy of____________ 36 during twentieth century____________- 17 

Heelndefined =e anyone lee OR SUIT AY 929 earth, determination of size of ________ 18 

Heeling adjustor, defined______________- 929 electronics’: . saeU leit: Sern its 57-59 
escent bed xe og cee wpe ce SL 188 hydrographic offices. _______________- 30 

Heelingerron cause ofeseae eS 2s ee SIS got 186 inspection tables, development of______ 57 
computation of, on various courses _ . __ - 192 latitude, finding:Of. s+ aus semen Be 43, 518 
COLTECHOMODSE Nas ae tt SOI | SINE 187 line of position, discovery of_________- 54 
defined” Se2k-<t- ABI RIBOSE 929 logs 2 Shee UL, 2 AIRS. 4 ACIS. NE 24 
CISCUSSe EEE ALS Jerk ctl J OOM MRT: 186 longitude, by lunar distance_________- 4, 44 

Heeling magnet, defined________________ 929 (See also Lunar distance) 

POSLUIO DI NIROE oie ac SF EF) eee ts meet 187-188 bystime-sight=2- -eenee: ae 54, 523 

Height, determination of, from vertical (See also Time sight) 

Photo gra pheecien tide G6 2p SEE Ls 878 navigational triangle..--2=_._..._--2s= 53 
ON NAUWCRaL Chart. see ees ee 110 piloting and dead reckoning- ----_----- 18-34 

Height error of barometer___..=...=-._- 768 pilot’s: profession... /2. S2s2en2 _fesuess 28 

Height of eye correction, defined________- 929 prime meridianz+-4-—>-— 2 see eee 48 
CISCUSSEC tegate, oe te Ben, fees ea eo 422-426 sailing idirections=2s— === ==eee a= = ae 16 
(See also Dip, Sextant altitude correc- (See also Sailing direction(s)) 

tion(s)) SAIN GS escheat nce et aoe ae 29 

Height of tide, defined - 2°. ee 929 Bextian be = on -soe re oe 39-43 

Heliocentric parallax, defined__________ 365, 930 soundings. 2e22<t =<... -S8tS_ See ee 27 
HS CUESC Oe entire ee ees ee 352 Hime. Signals32 245. ee 47 
OMS LATS. Set Se SS Soe SNE SE ee 435 units of measurement___________----- 26 

Heliocentric theory, origin of ____________ 36 WATiA tiOn 4 Aen 2a oe eee ee 23-24 

Helland-Hansen, ocean current investiga- wind rose, of Eratosthenes_____------- 18 
HONS: Of. ce petnees 2. BY 1 SOT DTS! 692 Ne eee ee ee ee Eee. 23 

Henryl ilso- ane an eet £9 DS 253s) 50 Portolane) 3000_ ton aset) aie 20 

Frenry ne -Navigavor = as) Wehbe. = 2 (See also Wind rose) 

Herschel, William; discovery of Uranus by- 39 (See also Sight reduction) 

Hertz, Heinrich; reflection of electromag- Hitchcock, R. B.; of Depot of Charts and 
PC DIC UWA VOB east ES a SE 58 Instruments: is) 2222 se ee 31 

eatin Sts Baru ise Sone, le Sui yd 36 Hoehne, George G.; sight reduction tables 

Hevelian halo: 22eeweS. Buen ote 1 810 Ol Nips dann hoe ees eee 541, 542 

Hexarcon,. defined. 23-2 0Use eS Me this 1023 MHohentafeln nach Sternzeit, sight reduction 

Hickerson, Thomas F.; sight reduction tall erties 408s eon oor ents Fe a 541 
Sales, Of LSUAL OLS} ) Seite SOE) Oe 539° Homer, fourqwinds of see) 62) sseoe 23 

Hidalgowfeaturesyof.2.40% . ao4eseen . 2 362) Homing defined) eas s eee eee 930 

High altitude method of sight reduction. 513-514 onvradio: bearings 4+ Boe aes eee 314 
defineds=. treat. xo} aside) aback’ _ 2 930 Hommey, Louis; sight reduction tables of. 524 

High frequency, defined________________ 9380. Hopyidefinedtess -55 522255525525. 930 

High Latitude Celestial Navigation Table Horary tables defined] 24-2 2 seneae = 523 
ERO sPub, Nos2s0)eh > sate steers bh 542 Horizon, apparent, correction of ampli- 

High tide (water), defined___-_-_______- 704, 930 tude:for, table;28. 2 Gee) Naas 2X 1297 
SN DLOUMN GE ee eee = ae a MES 2 explanation off 22255 _5<2s" = — 1194 
(See also Tide) defined Soares. URNS. ae 911 

High water. datuniss. 3s <s59 5. t\e_ s22* 710 artificial, altitude corrections for___--_-- 437 

High water full and change (HWF&C)______268, Gefined = sass xt 245s cass Vs 911 

709, 930 description and use of____-------- 415-416 

High water inequality, defined___________ celestial» defined] ==95425225 555 o-== 386, 915 

High water lunitidal interval_____- 268, 709, 930 defined: --<2--22--.00UURi et Susi aes 930 

Higher high water, defined______________ 930 dipiotssseseers sssccecens = tee 922 

Higher low water, defined_______________ 930 altitude corrections for____------- 422-426 

Hilsenrath, Joseph; azimuth device of__.._ 572 (See also Dip, Sextant altitude cor- 

Hiltner, W. F.; sight reduction method of. 565 rection(s)) 

Hipparchus, chart projections of ____-____- 19 distance tomtable:Ses25 2522) aus sae 1254 
and early almanacs:n35 - i= deetie 2 51 explanatiomofoscss45s522e- eee 1187 
precession of equinoxes, discovery of__-_ 37, 48 false+ denned: ==s~ =sS5s2o 5-5 "52 meer 924 

Hiram of Tyre, pilots supplied by - _ -_--_- 28 Peoidaledenned(s ss 9s see 6 Sas eee 386, 926 

PUAN 6594, ene ot Alpe DS oleh 330, 930 geometrical, defined -_ -_ - ------------ 387, 927 

MistoryOknayicatio nei. eas aeeaa eh 15-6 Kinds Ofeewae 135.422 9k 24 ae POS 386 
RidsiLomMaViga lO Nese. - = Sane 28 as primary greaticircles Ule2=-2ee-2o= 384 
BIMANACS=S: © -e9SeY —emslou bays j5o07 . f 51 radarydefined=5+.s522.% See ae 942 
ASLRONOMY ee 5 2- Se os =e POS 34-39, 575-576 Gis cissede see eee ce 222) eee 320 
azimuph) tables- 2°20 |. ABs ees tee 568 radio Gehnedult 28 Heres eee. Obee 942 
celestiale 3. - Na SARs vane. Soke: sori 34-57 discussed: oe o5252-52 eee 292 
CUBIS 8-2 So 22 - AOE ed 18-22 rational; defined: 20922 20u.. . 2-22 2 943 
Chronometer. eee aa ae ee 45-47 discussed’ 2u2aiouL®. 2 aaiietet a . 28 386 
COMP SSS oo a a a te 23 sensible, defineds oes =a == eee 945 
determination of latitude___-____----- 43 discussed aS soe) oie? ee She he 2 386 
determination of longitude_----_-_--~- at system of coordinates_----.-------- 384-387 
CE VIAtIO NUS Bae Nemes oa eee as. e 24 wisible: .detine dharani 952 
during pre-Christian era______-_------ 15 GISCUSseqeese..: eee 4. ee Se 386 
during sixteenth century _-_-_---------- Gi Hotizonselass .olisextantars ee se= === 400 
during eighteenth century_____------- 1i SACLIUIS UIT 110 See cee ae ee 412-413 
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defined: - Bayes hess 2s 552 eee ees 930 Hydrographic Bureau, Internati 
Horizon system of coordinates, dstned ete ae ata paren Burgaw SA 
described)! 4a Se eee ee i ntrol, Bes 
Horizontal angle, measurement of, by Hydrographic Division, Maritime Safety ne 
SexXtalles ses ae == oe eee 245 Agency, Japan------- S68 Gk Pab Ne 
corrections for____-------------- 446 H a Manual (U rebOgntleg fp 
Horizontal danger angle___----------- 256-257 a D)iOke | aes tetera ene fee noes 
izontal datum, defined__------------ 892 Hydrographic Office (U. 8S.) (see U. S. 
Horizentel cae Honea “magnetic Navy ydrographic Office) 
ald Teenie 7b EE ES SI 161 Hydrographic Office (U. S.) publication(s), 
Horizontal method of double interpolation 1049 Daily Memorandum, issuance of - - --- -- 94 
Horizontal parallax, defined - -- --------- yet distribution | eet oat Ae 
discussed___------.----------------- H.O. Pub. No(s).: 1-N, Catalog 0, - 
of moon._-__------_-_--=+-=+s=2--5 362 cal Charts and Publications_------- 
Horizontal refraction, defined. - - - - ------ ae) 1-V, Catalog of Aeronautical Charts 
Horse latitudes, weather in___---------- tes and Publications ee —_ oe 
Hour angle, defined_.---------.-------- 9, American Practical Navigator (Bow- 
finding by almanac, for following year_- ae : ditch) (see American Practical Navigator) 
£OY Lately eRe tare gee ae a70 21, Sailing Directions, Antarctica 758 
pili Se SOE Se eae 66, Arctic Azimuth Tables (Schroeder 
Of DARD he aapage n= arena rovaries and Wainwright)... __- soem __ 569 
ot had pahilpacameasael sagt: 469 103, International Code of Signals (vis- a 
P BO apace cap Vet ea Tao teh aa Ua):); aA Ae Oe ee ee ee 
ae without almanac, of sun and via 654 104, , nternational Code of Signals (ra- A 
URGE Ls EN CO doe pation h aad 
A ear 2 ee te eee 928 110, Danger Areas in the Pacific___-- fe et 
(See also Greenwich hour angle) Gs eps itt ot bees eps as SE a 
ae adio Navigational Aids______-_- 
MMGcined. 72-07 1cotaeteebek poss  WRPLIS ata Werke dsto = ame 97 
finding (0059s de soe: ye = oe ee 497 119, Weather Station Index -__------- 97 
measurement Ofo=ssee = eee eee 383 50) World, Port Index 2. == =a 101 
siderealda5. U5 S= S25 es eee See 383 151, Table of Disiances Pope forts. 97 
defined =: see san oa ee eee 946 201, Simultaneous tudes an Z1- 
i dase See. Seeee ae ee eee 383 muths of Celestial Bodies___.--.--- 530 
eae see oi eRe Lee Se, 497 203, 204; The Sumner Line of Position 
(See also Meridian angle, Time) of Celestial Bodies (Littlehales)__ 526, 547 
Hour circle, defined____-_------------ 382, 930 208, Navigation Tables for Mariners’ 
House, chart definition of -_-------- --5- 114 and Aviators (Dreisonstok) --__-. 98, 534 
Hues, Robert; determination of latitude 209, Position Tables for Aerial and 
by globe____------.-.----.--------- 56 Surface Navigation (Pierce) ___-__- 538 
Hughes’ Tables for Sea and Air Navigation, 211, Dead Reckoning Altitude and 
of Comrie__--_.-._-------.--------- 536 Azimuth Tables (Ageton) _-______- 98, 538 
Hugon, P.; azimuth diagram of- -- ------ 572 214, Tables of Computed Altitude and 
sight reduction tables of_______------ 57, 531 Po Pe ee 57, 98, 540 
Hulsmeyer, Christian; development of extracts from_____________.. 1170-1176 
ROG RL cava ee oases Tae e ees Boe (See ae) gies eerie Al- 
Hum in radio______.-.-~---==-----=--2 litude and Azimut 
Humidity -_-----_.------------------ 778, 930 PANGS, CNG? INO Pesos eee ok 671 
absolute, defined _ --_-------------- 778, 909 217, Maneuvering Board Manual____ 99 
effect of upon refraction ___--------_--. 431 218, Astronomical Navigation Tables. 98, 540 
ee ee DE Uris Sagas apenas fieadtS 220, Navigation Dictionary... 101, 903, 909 
relative, defined_------------------ , 221, Loran Tables_______- 6, 338, 340- 
table 16.—— «= page ee ae ee extracts from _ ih ae Pah a 177-1179 
SRO Oe aa ane ae 225, World Atlas of Sea Surface Tem- 
Hummock, defined__ —- -_- 3. 0 oe 930 peratures iG LON foun TEE ee 695 
Humes nee ice SAS 57.755 ae yeu 226, Handbook Gee Compass 
unt, Genned__- — - _------------------- Adjustment and Compensation____- 
Hunter’s moon, defined- - -------------- 379 230, High Latitude Celestial Navigation 
Hunting, defined." -<* 4s ee 930 WAG (CORA). Sree 542 
Hurricane. --...------------------- 819, 820 234, Breakers and Surf; Principles in 
Hurricane and storm warnings, informa- Forecasling.. =... <ccegeealens 738 
tion on,,sources Of... ..----bestes-= 96 249, Sight Reduction Tables for Air 
radio broadcasts of _ _-_------------- seit) 100 Navigation....-_______ 57, 98, 542-545 
(See also Navigational warnings, Radio extracts from_____________.” 1180-1182 
broadcasts) (See also Sight Reduction Tables for 
Hutchings, C. H.; sight reduction table of. 542 Air Navigation) 


Huygens, Christian; development of 
chronometer. =... .'5.._ 2. ae eee 45 


HWF&C (high water full and change) - _- 709 
Hyatt, Delwyn; ‘Celestial Coordinator’’ 

and ‘Coordinate Transformer” of _____ 560 
Hy draulictcurrente. =] eee. ase 712 


257, Radar Plotting Manual________ 99 


Sew a OGD OO ROAD 
extracts from _ 1165-1167 


261, Azimuths of Celestial Bodies___ 98, 571 
extracts from 1168-1169 
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drafting instruments for__------------ 844 freshwater {rom = 2— fae 752 
electronicicontrole. = ean = 858 kinds’ of 22: 2. eee tt sco (485700 
geographic namesse = essses 22 Sh. ee 861 Salinitycol, === 8 oe eee 752 
hydrographic features____..---------+ 859 thickness Of 2-2-2222 oe 750 
AISCRUIMeHtsHOn..2 ee 837-848 shelf ic@s: Sa a5500 eae eee oe eee 748 
magnetic measurements-----------.-- 861 speed measurement in____------------ 629 
gee information, acquisition spicules:of.- 9. - === = 5 pee 748 
Bese OS Ss 861 weathered ices .2 2 22 {255 e'2ee- Seupeco0 
plotting sheets for... _ 442 Jas Pee = 859 young; defined _ 5 554-6- 22 -7see Serer = 953 
een for tebe si ret): ed aoe gcceeeet : (See aise Polar navigation) 
recordswors].. hist pie Sess pete cebanchor! <2 Shi iia sot oe ee ees 761 
tide and current observations - - ----- 844, 860 defined? 2 2).e. ow ae ke eet ee eee 930 
RIG eCIP AP ENON eae a a 843? Jcéibarrier 22102. . $4520 e ee 750 
TiMMgequipmentvtOr= == 2252 see 839 defined 4) 425 et he Ee 931 
topography------------------------- 8590 Tee blink*d4seh2-. 27-22-58 e8 Na ees 759 
eae ser aabonty perpigny 22) 55y) Sealer eee) aa ep peu broadcast OLA ae 758 
WireiGrag lse-Ole 55 Save) AME Seat A ce: buoy; defined. 4-2 -2o4552 oper 931 
Hydrography,.defined22__ = 252282 -—= 848, 930 Ice foe, eo eee I 749 
Hydrolantsse= sso eter: po oes = 1004930) leecsp Ak... 2. oo ate cc Ba Reese ee 612, 747 
Hydrometeor, defined______------------ 930% Jcexchart, definede=2s225>-4--—-- ae ee 931 
iv GTODACS se ee ee oe ee 100; 9207  Teefielda ai 454 oes. Sb eee 749 
peer Gefinedesse ss = 2 ose 930 defined tessa tar 552 2 3 3. oe = 931 
wErograph anette: 2k kot a £19) ee fogeeeneeee. eet hie eas cia 2 
aay promote, ONE sn ne ame 930 Tee pes Sh Ht 
ESCrID EC Meee Ae Ee Eee TIS6 wr Ae ig ea se 
Hygrothermograph Bee oS ie Meee ee 779 ee (nO Ae ogee oe ee ie 
ee iaGdl? Sect onee 344 Ice island---------------------------- 748 
Hyperbola, description and properties of-. 1028 Ice jam, defined__--------------------- 931 
as measure of distance difference - -- --- 310 Ice Observations (H.O. Pub. No. 606-d)-_ 96, 762 
Hyperbolic line of position, defined _-- -_- 930 ‘“‘Ice observation service”, definition of-. 758 
Hyperbolic system(s), described-- ----- 333-348 Ice pack..---------------------------- 750 
PTINCIples! Of Sk = te as ae 309-312 approximate center of__.------------- 750 
Hypotenuse, detined=s2-6-=- =--—- =e er 1022 Ice vets International; establishment 
Hypsometric tints, defined__------------ 930 = 0f__----------------------------- 31 
in ee Atlanticte2 tes Seer ere 757 
I. C. 8. Altitude and Azimuth Tables for tee nee Fata iets ees 750 
~ CO. 8. na « ‘ ce pole, definition and location __------- 
o Kn ae OFS. Navigation, of Collins-- - . a6] et lee appecrts and predictions, broadcasts 
‘ or for... ------------------- MU OUE” BOfa 2a Peete oe cea a eo ccicminie eis 100 
ANCDOLACE S22 Soe eg 6 oo a te as Ln 747 Ice Eee Manual of (Pub. No. 
beset by, danger of _---—..-=-------=- 631, 761 AD ee oie eee a ee eee are 96 
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Tce shelfs.2. 2) 223. 552-0 e632 eee 613 Instrument shelter, defined_-_-_---------- 931 
defined 2-2-5 ayn 54 a 931 —Insular shelf: s-3=-422 52255 2—. eee 601, 699 
Icettongue,, defined 931. dnsular, slope...» eta eee ee 700 
Teeberg?. 9.2 2 ee ee 747=748 ‘Insulator; definedS3 a2 22a. es a= es 289 
defined — = — A=) Soe ee 931 “Integral defined- 32 3e=s— 2s = a= 1043 
Identification of navigational stars_____ 965-972 Integration, process of, explained__------ 1043 
(See also Star identification) fntercardinalipoints=2 esses" 2S. a Sa 
Identities, trigonometric_____--_-------- 1033 défined —.-. Sign CSA JSR b a ee 931 
Impeller-type log, description of__-_----- 26,130 Intercardinal rolling error, defined__- - - --- 931 
Inch, conversion factors_-_-------------- 958 of gyro*compasss! =e a= eee aes 150 
Incidence, angle of= - 2... 39" 29_9398,.430' ‘Intercept=2 = ee ee ee 451 
Inclination, magnetic; defined_______-__- 162 defined.) une. So eee Oe re 931 
Indefinite integral, defined_____________- 1043 (See also Altitude difference) 
Independent variable, defined___----_---- 1041 | Interference, radio_~_2- = eee 297 
Index‘arm of /sextant=22= = ae 400 control‘of*. 22-22 ws eeasoeoeAl s 299 
Index catalog of nautical charts and Interior angle of triangle, defined___---_- 1023 
publications2+ >= 2 ee 96 Internaliwavesi2ass 924 Sess ee Aer 735 
Index chart defined=2-s55 see) sso ae 931 International Code of Signals, Vol. I (H.O. 
Index correction, defined_______________ 931 Pub. No. 103) | S8e se ese he 10] 
of sextant. eee 414, 421,657 International Code of Signals, Vol. II (H.O. 
Index error, defined =2 = 22 ="9582-2= 931 Pub. No,.04) .vadio)= 222. 2eseee 96 
of sextant, adjustment for__________ 413-414 International Correspondence Schools, 
Index: mirrors defined=3 3355) ss 931 sight reduction tables (Collins)____-_-- 536 
of sextant_____ Joget SO Mt 400 International Hydrographic Bureau, es- 
adjustment ofs => eee 412-413 tablishment ofeish: Sua eee Sai 32 
Indian, American; migration of_________- 15 Systems of Maritime Buoyage and Beacon- 
Indian Ocean, currents in___..-____.___. 724 eae Adopted by Various Countries 
Indian spring low water, defined_______- 709 (Special Bub WNowss8)s_ S545" Suen 976— 
Indian tide plane, defined______________ 709 977, 1004 
Indirect wave, defined_________________ 931 ‘Internationaliice:Patrol= = --_ = eee 75 
Induced; current! 222 Sis a eae 289 establishment of._ —_._ | 3 3a.spane ae 31 
Induced magnetism, defined __________ 158,931 International nautical mile, defined_____- 931 
(See also Compass adjustment, Magnetic OTIZINAG! ase s SNE Teeter 65 
field, Magnetism) International spheroid, dimensions of__ 357, 957 
Inertial navigation, of aircraft_________ 60, 673 (See also Spheroid(s)) 
defined . == es2 5 s+ 22-224 aL ae 931 International Telecommunication Union, 
described ys: 36 =e 45-552 Ss 220 iBureaujofs 725) = eee rae 96, 1003 
direction and speed measurement by.. 308 Interpolation, defined_____________-- 931, 1045 
future: possibilities=== a. 2 ae eee 567 double, methods for_____..______ 1048-1049 
of submarines = 99" =a a = eee Sees 608 methodsiforsaw = sae a teweie wing 1045-1050 
system;,-ship’s: (SUNS)2— >. 25 seee Soe 608 single, methods:forss2* -— 2 oe 1045-1048 
Inferior conjunction, defined____________ 375 triple};method fore 222 _* sabe ieets aan 1049 
Inferior mirage. _ {Soe ae Seige Oe 809 Interpolation tables____________________ 1050 
Inferior planets =so-4=5= sos au ee 357 Interrupted quick flashing light, defined_ 931 
Infinite number, defined_______________._ 1005 Intersection method of visual survey con- 
Infinitesimal number, defined___________ 1005 Crol: = ape sh ss... eee 858 
Information Manual, Airman’s________-_- 671 Intracoastal Waterway, charts of________ 104 
International Flight._...-...________- 671 Inverse cylindrical orthomorphic projec- 
Infrared:idetined=*)--= 5) sees sare 931 tion (see Projection(s), inverse Mercator) 
Initial great-circle course, defined________ 931 Inverse function, defined ______________- 1037 
Tine planets - >> .29sse25e-5) 525 5ee5ee 357 Inverse Mercator projection, defined___ 70, 931 
Tnseribed-angie, defined 2=>2252:-=s=25 1025 (See also Projection(s)) 
TInscribedrcirclex=*5 5? 2-5-5. Sa ae 1022 Inversion2222 2285-52 e5 Ans) |e 807, 931 
Tiishore,;defineds «= -s2=s35. iiss se-ccuehl 931. ‘Ton, definedi- 2) --<--=-- 5 ae "293 
Inshore current, defined_--___-._______- 73 “lonovaises oe" oe 360 
Inspection tables, computed by electronic Ionosphere, defined......_______.______ 931 
computors_.---_---------------.-- 59 discovery of 58 
history.of <——-- =. - 5-21 -- 5-3 ap eee 57 Kennelly theory of._._._.._....._..... 8 
Pastallauon ST OF, defined!) 2-5 twee 931 Trereee 7oohe 70 Doi ROR aoe 
nstitute of Oceanology, Vladivostok_____ 692 RNS See aa ipa ah Glo ek ee = 
Instrucion Nauthica, of Diego Garcia de gure meepene storms-----_-.---_.- 294 
relations o3- 0-2 sila tiseiorpsicss a alton heme oer re amen 360 
eee for celestial navigation __ Bee radio waves in.______..___.. 1...) 293-295 
BESET ge See Sede Poe oT ee a “ In-polan regions=']— o 1. 2 ee 633 


function of29s_ Haasan yee ae 134 
(See also Compass) 
for hydrographic surveying. ________ 837-847 
for piloting and dead reckoning ____- 121-157 
Gy pes Of Or. » 1-2). went alse eee ee 121 
for weather observations___________ 765-790 
Instrument correction, of sextant._____ 412, 421 
Instrument error, of barometer__________ 768 
défineds o9' J. 0 OPA AAD 931 
Instrument flight, defined____..________ 670 


(See also Atmosphere, Radio waves, Sky 
wave(s)) ° 


Ionospheric disturbance_______________. 633 
Inmingericurren tees oe 722 
Irradiation, altitude correction for_______ 433 
efined ae eee eee 932 
Tsobar;,definedse-—ce-ne eee 932 
OMSyNOptic chartsaaeee eas eee ar ee 765 
Tsoclinaledefined@ecese- ss: .--- =e 932 
Tsoclinal chart, defined___.2_ 722 782_2 2 932 
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Isoclinal line, defined _ ~_.+ ._2...-+2-2-.- 164 Kleist, E. G. von; discovery of Leyden 
Isodynamic line, defined___-_-----_.___-- 164 dit tite SRE kono sch ce noe 
BOORO NIG, ONDE ooo nes non we UE 932 Knot; definediige Ae Soe Lek a 66, 932 
Isogonic chart, defined______________- bl lin Q82 Speed unit, origif. of. 9: -52s2562224-22 25 
Tsogonic line, define@i de 2-22 fu secc 2 116, 162 (See also Speed, Units of measurement) 
Wsoeriv Geline? 4.3.4.6. a a 932 Knudsen, Martin; sea-water studies of__._ 692 
GPF. OC CUATE st pais oe awn ae 20 618 Koppernigk (see Copernicus, Nicolaus) 
Tsogriv chart, defined... _......-.-. uct 932  Kortazzi, I. J.; modification of Kelvin’s 
[somagnetio: defined_..2._ 4: el: cule 932 tablesias. te cee obese Oe A 525, 569 
Isomagnetic chart, defined_____________- 932 Kotlaric, Stjepo M.; sight reduction 
described 2, a He Ee eS Se 162 methods Of2430) ot as eee ee 39, 550 
publication and features of___________ 100 Kremer, Gerhard (see Mercator, Gerard- 
IsaporyGenned.— 6.526. See S 932 us 
on isomagnetic charts________..___--- 164 Kuroshio (Japan Stream)____.__-_-____- 723 
Tsoponic.charthicees2 Jee ae toes Syn) 164, 932 
Isopyenic line, defined________________-_ 719 © Eeband, defined..._._..._22Usuioe wae 932 
Isosceles triangle, defined______________-_ ops «6. L-eoili.defined..........._..._ 220s) _ been 206 
feathery denned ease 2 anew 932 Labels for lines and positions_-_________- 216 
Istituto Idrografico della Marina (Italy), Labrador current............-« ae beua 722 
sight reduction tables of__..__________ 537 Labrosse, F.; azimuth tables of___---_--- 569 
Italian Navy Hydrographic Institute, Lagrange, Joseph Louis; celestial mechan- 
sight reduction tables of __..__________ 537 aes copa intel Sa al oar aaa 38 
spherical triangle. formula of__-_-_--_--- 558 
JarpmMing OF TAO. a5: 46a Aosta ee 297 ~+Lalande, Jerome; sight reduction tablesof. 524 
Japan Stream (Kuroshio)________-____-_- 723  LamanonPaulides. =e ee 24 
Japanese Hydrographic Office, Altitude Lambert, Johann Heinrich_____________- 22 
and Azimuth Almanac of ___-------- 541 chartsprojections of 22 - es 25 eee =e 22, 80 
sight reduction tables of_______-_ 530, 539, 541 (See also Projection(s)) 
Japanese Navy, sight reduction method Lambert conformal chart, bearings on____ 631 
Bi AR bat ont stersmeeetacnn 84 Ze eit 565 in/polar.regionisy02 2 22 AGE Naay TY 621 
Jeremiah, onrwinds. =. 3-5-4 ae 23 (See also Navigation, Plotting, Polar 
Sap Leiv;s | Nauticator’” ofzret s442-t = a regions, Projection(s)) 

Cu Stream oa oe ee eels _ sy Lam ‘ecti Tage 
Jetties (breakwaters), on charts__---_-_- 114 Hon) fectentt tie Projecto nae’ te Oe 
Johnson, A. C.; azimuth tables of------- 570 Lambert conformal projection, modified 

On Finding the Latitude and Longitude in (Ney’s) (see Projection(s)) 
Cloudy Weather of ---------.------- 56 Lamplough, F. E.; sight reduction method 
sores, bn gee ra aa ro bf 562 

Blsnbday,.sUse Of. -- = 2 Se ae qi HPAL eee 
Junction. buoy, defined... =. -==+-s 24222 932 ee ae pi upon vides -- = -oaeo ee aon 
June solstice-------------------------- 373 Land areas, chart symbols for-.-----__-- 114 
Jupiter, features of ---------- eee eke 361 pad Peeere q 806 

aie of, vereaminstion: ie egieians 44 Land effect,.defined:....- 2.5. Seasees 932 
= a vias ey aa ae on radio waves.__----------------- 293, 313 
mehand, defined... __-.._-.-.--.+--b8 932 ‘and ice; defined-22-—. +. -!e sates aes 932 
Kahn, Louis; sight reduction method of__ 564 Land mile, defined___.....------------ 65, 932 
RORCRDEAIC WING — oop eel Ld de cles sed <td 806 Dandnavigationtegs.7 2.0005! 2 664-669 
Kelienphur Datums- 25 So a2 Sseeer ee 892 by. celestial bodies... 22-4 222220 2528 669 
Kelp, chart symbol for. 2 -- s-262= 110 charts :for-jeeet- a= SOR Te ee 664 
Kelvin, Lord (William Thomson); com- by. deadtreckoning 2? 664 
pass improvements of_____-_--_---- 23, 24 definedsenkes Bape 2s ee 62, 664, 932 
defiectorots .- = aera bere =P 202 directional instruments_-_-_---------- 665-668 
imspection tables 4 en # Lf ts saa 2< 57 distance measurements_-__------------ 668 
sight reduction tables of._._._--------- 524 intruggediternaimassees ae) ae eee 665 
sounding machine Of sxsa= ae eee: o> 28, 132 by electronic methods_-_-_------------- 669 
temperature scale of ____._-_--------- 776 Saoiieteriieewere we oree es pane ee 668 
Kelvin temperature, as absolute temper- pedomicter Inow earns as eee 668 
RANE le ee oe oe og SE ERIE 776 by pllotiie saul4 NORIO S2Gehe TEE 669 
mefined:” ee a a 932 position instruments for__------------ 665 
Kelvin’s rule for improving compass SaxtanthOr ane <e oe wr eae nnn ee 669 
AGIUStIME Ds ees Lx Re Rey 183 sun compass fOr ee es). Pee 667 
Kennelly, Arthur E.; theory of iono- (See also Navigation) 
Sphere: — . 2 ese. neliewlaaaiele f BS Lachey ee ee ee 759 
Kepler, Johannes; laws of_____---------- edn Wa, (PN Gaabllelagee oleae papi malbeaan ae ea 601 
set of upon seasons-_------------ gee, Qyacnnciennee teres et vee 932 
EL SEINE LOI OOE 5]  Landmark(s), chart symbols for---_--_- 983 eae 
Uraniburgum Observatory-___--------- 50 defined_----.----------------------- 114 
Kilocyele,. defined.....- - Sedieesbe4-2 290, 932 on nautical charts------------------- 630 
Kilogram, conversion factors____-------- 958 in polar regions- - - ------------------ 259 
Kilomegacycle, defined______----------- 290 use of___--------------------------- 45 
Kilometer, conversion factors__--_-------- 958 Lane, of Decca__---------------------- 3 
Gefinedé >= akawe eee. x7 2h ae 932 defined|e: aa Se- oe =e oan ene 932 
Kerwan, Richardt oc oo. oes boas 3 Lane routes, in North Atlantic___------- 755 
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Of See oe ee ee ee 691 
Laplace, Pierre; celestial mechanics______ 38 
Mécanigucs Celeste Ola ee 5, 39 
Laplace azimuth, defined-...._----_---- 853 
Laplace correction, defined. __=-_.____-- 853 
uapsesrate. defined 26) .2266 ster = ee 932 
of (temperature. sf S22 3 Sk oa 794 
effect of upon terrestrial refraction... 425 
Largeiscale, defined 2-284 =..25_) aes 932 
Last quarter of moon, explained_________ 378 
Lateral system of buoyage____________ 265, 976 
EA CHGUCE BASS UNCC am: eee oe ae eee 452 
in: sight reduction a5 =e 502 
astronomical, defined. 5 .= = =e 381, 912 
and deflection of the vertical________ 427 
celestial ;detinedaa-= 24 5-— = aes 387, 915 
from celestial observations____________ 547 
circlesoiAdetined seuss 2s h5_ Samer 387, 916 
definedes 2 sts pee aoe eee 64, 932 
determination of, by ex-meridian alti- 
tudeskiar aqeiitis jh ae See rate 43 
history of =~ 5.042. 5. ets (ee oe 43, 518 
from lifeboat, by body in zenith_____ 659 
byslengthiotiday. = 5 === eee 659 
by, IMeridianvaltitndes==s=== a= 658 
by, Bolaris4 os.4- 2-00) £2 aan 658 
by variation of the compass_-__-___ 659 
ALOWCLAULA TS bees ee ee ee 43 
by meridian altitude_________ 517-521, 658 
DVR Oars spatter aes oe eae 521-523, 658 
difference! of .detinedas= 9= = =a aa 922 
explalned =i ae ee 64 
effectzor, On devia tlon== ===. ae 173 
Onprefra ChIONE es se a ee 432 
fictitious, -definediaee == - een ae 925 
PALAChiC.a3 29h ere cer bs ny oe 6 ARs eee 387 
PCOCeNnUTIC mdetiMedeas = eee eee 382, 926 
Geodeticn denned aaa ss ss = ee 381, 926 
geographicr defined sea=-sa== se 381, 926 
geoMarneles --- san == Saas ee 162 
grid, defined 5.45555... aoe 928 
length of one degree, table 6_____- 1246-1247 
explanationiote 2.2. Weeeen. ae 1187 
lengths of one minute of_____.________ 65 
ibravionsin, of moons. - 2 Sap eeee 362 
macneticndetined. 5-5. >= ees aaa 162, 935 
middley(mid)detined a=) =- sss =. ae 64, 936 
(See also Middle (mid) latitude, Sail- 
ing(s)) 
ebsenved defined = -ticias= sean gene 453, 938 
parallel of, defined __........_._- 64, 387, 939 
expansion of on Mercator projection_ 71 
DUNNING EOWA it Co eee eee 45 
WaTIAWONNOL. c= oe eee ee ae 370 
Latitude and Longitude in Cloudy Weather, 
On Finding the; of Johnson____________ 6 
Latitude factor, defined________________ 2 
table: 2622 80 oer. orn a ears eee 1286-1292 
EXPL AMI OTC fer eee oe 1194 
Latitude line, defined________________ 453, 932 
Latitude, Longitude and Azimuth by the 
Sun or Stars; of Hickerson____________ 539 
Lattice, definedixy > Sj2s22s23525, hese” 932 
loranz >= 255 “er eh snes) ee Oh eet eee 310 
Lava,’defined ».< 20) SD00 i) vie Jamin jaa 108 
Lead (for sounding), arming of__________ 132 
deep 6eacs cio. eosse/eeenl ee eee 27 
defined). 522m 55.7.4,5 de EMO 921 
described ss-0.rt-,. 350 rege 131 
MOONE Jad ainsi oS Ju ahetien eee ee 932 
OSORIO 4 ais telex. 2 yeh ae 131-132 
driit, defined....olimsltdc ie NO at ae 923 
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Lead (for sounding)—Continued 
band) backeround: of. 4s s=e== see 27 
defined 2. 352552 eee = 929 
sounding ,defined=_—= 2 Sae22 25 Saas =e 947 

(See also Sounding machine) 

Tsead Gingice) 3: e223 5° = ee 750 
Isead-lines defined 5... eee 933 
marking, of. 2... 2) See eee 131 
Weaderscable) defined2225.2" a= nee 933 
Leading light(s), defined___---------___ 933 
WeapKyeate 332.4 52 AS See eee 370 
CONVeETSiION LACLOLS === ee aes ae ae 955 
ea vingyport. 6s. 245 5555 eee 596 
Lecky, 8. T. S.; azimuth tables of_______ 570 
“Wrinkles” in Practical Navigation of __ 34 
lee edefined 22..3 55-2 SUS eee 933 
Weeway eeir eS ee 219, 933 
allowancedOte2=2. 2 S542 ee eee 219 
Leoendefined 3 S2ehsse 2580) Saeco 933 
Giatriamgles defined 235 2a = ee aeee 1022 
Legend defined Sassen. Seen 933 
Leick, A.; sight reduction method of__-__- 563 
Length, units of, conversion factors______ 958 
Lephyrus, ancient wind name___________ 23 
Leroy, Pierre; chronometer of___________ 47 
Lesage, electrical communication by_____ 58 
LeSortscomputerioiae eae 560 
Lesser ebb (flood), defined______________ 933 
Letterpress, reproduction process, described. 897 
eviel@Abneyat yp ease aa aa a eee 842 
CIISINCErS LA Ss 5.51. Oe ee 841 
nandllockeitypese: saan ee a 842 
Wbeverrier Un bain’ 220 5 ee 39 
Connaissance des Temps of__...______- 52 
prediction of Neptune by_____________ 39 


Leyden jar, discovery and development of_ 57, 58 
374 


Libra, zodiacal constellation____________ vi 
Libra tionyoh moons. 925 55) aes 362 
liteboatmavisation me. 4525.50 645-663 
aband oningiship= = s=2 =a eee 647-649 
altitude measurement_.____________ 654-657 
approaching ylang Sass. 5a ee 660 
beachingathesboa tsa. sala aaae Sie ee 662 
byacelestialabodicsma-s. nea aaa 653-660 
byadeadereckoning: as saan aan 649-653 
denned 22s Sas etn or 62 
determination of distance off__________ 661 
direction by celestial bodies_________ 649-651 
distance measurement in_____________ 651 
emergent yekitalors=sne. 2. Se eee 645 
equipments forsee ween eae 645-647 
estimate of situation._._-_-25___ 12) 647 
nndingycivilizationsas 5. 2.20 25 eee 662 
importance of ship’s position__________ 647 
keeping tozethens.- 20 ase nse 649 
latitude determination_______________ 658 
longitude determination______________ 659 
Motive powersee Meee 28. Ue ieee 651 
Preparations ior sss 6-50 5a ee 645 
sclecuing yr OUte spon 4 na oe 648 
sextant altitude corrections___________ 657 
Sightsred Ucbiones == s=s2— = 5 oan ene 658 
signs:ofmlands: Sons. 0: Tells 660 
Speedadelermina ones = 55s sa aan 651 
LIMe ever Nat onesies oe olne ei 660 
ray ersestable tors. =e eeen. Slaw eae 652 
Light(s), aeronautical, chart symbol for___ 113 
AS QIGELO Mavi gationers— — leu) eee 261 
alternating, defined) ==) 2-_ 1) ign) 909-910 
bobbingyasdescribed@es 2s) ..aamne 264, 914 
Ob DUG V824.5355 SENOS! JOR Ul os 266 
charteymbols:. fora. 0 f2S..0spvime 112 
characteristics of, on charts___________ 111 
defined eee a ct ke 916 
discusce dnt. cota osteo VIOES st 261 
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Light(s)—Continued Line—Continued 
chart symbols for, described --_-------- 111 latitude, .detined@.- sccwe see ee 932 
lustravied:2 eer fee oo tk oe cee 991-992 lead (see Lead line) 
deSined.... 2-4 e is testa ce sneeemion 933 longitude; defined | seas = eee See 934 
CUSDOTRION Ol 2-2. a4 2 Eas 432 lubberis .detined 2 = e2 6-52 —5aee 934 
disposition of, defined________--_----- 922 Ofn0déSi 22 a5 oo ean See ee ee 381 
electromagnetic theory of, historical__-_ 58 of position (see Line of position) 
fixed, dented. <....- .«-.saehes eeu 925 rhumib, Gehineds =. ae =a 6 een = eee 944 
fixed and flashing, defined_________-_- 925 Sounding. defined see eee eee 947 
fixed and group flashing, defined _ - - -_- 925 speed, depnedis. 22 Weemet ten ae 948 
flashing, debniedas<— 0.0 wese +54 seeseee 925 SUMMer Gel ec = eee oe eee eee 949 
geographio range of. <ss4.4.4.42.uxe~ 263 (See also Line of position) 
group -fiashing,) defined... .===.s2dse_= 928 Line of position, accuracy after adjust- 
group occulting, defined____-_-------- 928 Wien tas. as see SS ae es: See eee ee 247 
interrupted quick flashing, defined_---- 931 adjusted;Jabeling of {22 -ses-22—-=—-——— 248 
leading light, defined_.....-.sescebi-. 933 advanced. defined s=5== = aan = === =e 909 
luminous range Of _ . . _.fasdst-seeete 263 advancing (Tetirin’) ee s- === =e 246-249 
navigational, in light lists_____-_____- 97 celestial, advancing and retiring of__-_-- 455 
occulting, defined ..2. 2... Ssucei- uss 938 défined=-=+242 222-2332 2- <b ss eee 915 
period. of .detined..2224.2.<2-----.-.42h 261 determination offee.. 22222 22s" 450-453 
BOUND V ol. oa =e Sees eee 264 historical-2c<). 4S ee eee 56 
power of, as aid in identification____-_-_- 264 by, Sumner method eases sss. saea 547 
quick flashing, defined_~ _--------=---- 941 by. time:sights=2 ==2=s55—" Seen 56 
A EE Bee eer 261-264 explained==- 22-2236 52222522 -5eee 449-465 
Eangevights, defined =. ss 22 == 3232 943 plotting of in polar regions____----_ 638 
sector of, definition and chart symbol UseCOlese = Sa8s 282 sne sas" = Sao eee 453 
Ole ee ere: <= Bey Be et 113 circularasssssces sess 2 se = ee see 449 
SeCLOFEd sOehiNeGes= = -_ - a nad Foe 945 coursedine, defined = s=e= ees ee===ee == 919 
short-long flashing light, defined__-__--_- 946 (See also Course line) 
speed of, conversion factors___-------- O61 idefnedwc=e= 52522252232 s22 25 eee ee 933 
NESE DIM iy Ole seep Sn 261-264 discoverys0l-s 62555225235 eo eee 54 
computation. of... <fabesthie= =e 3s 263-264 @iscusseds. 2 =f2 sass ess eee 240 
ZOGIRCGI> sie tet 5. Fae Ba ee tay be 365 hyperbolic) defined ass ====s===— a= === 930 
(See also Lighthouse(s), Lightship(s)) la Delin Gs.ste see == ee ee eee 241 
Light characteristics, defined__-_-_-_------- 916 latitude line, definediaae: sees ss ese 453, 932 
Bichtulist,.defineds se 25 ee ae bee ae 933 longitude line, defined_....-.-----_- 453, 934 
publication and contents of___---- 97, 99, 261 by loran-8s 2227222 se Son eee 339-343 
hightssectoraete 22 28~  Sees ee 933 tables for (see Loran tables) 
Ghanleswmbolwormes =. 22 Se Fee! 113, 261 peony Oye ee oS 241, 451-452, 638 
Light table (box), for chart construction_- 888 retired, defined _ 2232-25-22 - —==—2 944 
Wrehtivessel, detined 2.222 59Po2re == 933 by St.-Hilaire method____--_---- 56, 528, 944 
(See also Lightship(s)) (See also Navigational errors, Posi- 
Lighted buoy, defined__-.-.--------=---- 265 tion (s)) 
(See also Buoy(s)) Line of Position Book, of Weems__------ 534 
Lighthouse(s), chart symbols for_------- 111 ‘Line of Position Computer’, of Poor_--- 558 
ehiried. ys eee et 259, 933 ~+Line of soundings, defined__------------ 933 
description of, in light list.____-_----- 97 in piloting see eee ees eee eee 258 
mistoryObas <3 Ma. oe eet ee 28 (See also Sounding (s)) 
OtiWias discussed 925 = =. Joe. ee 259 Linear interpolation, described_--_-- 1045-1048 
(See also Aid(s) to navigation) Lippershey, Hans; invention of telescope 
Die hituino te seas 2 oe 812 Dyce se ea See a 2 eee 50 
Lightship(s), chart symbols for_-------- 112) dhiquidxcompassdefned==2- 2-2) - ae 933 
Gefineds 542 8 2. Sy sie 259, 933 Lists of Lights, of U. 8. Coast Guard_---- 261 
OlGEO fey ee ee a 261 ‘Tater, conversion factors=-22=—--=—>=e= == 962 
GfsUS:, Giscussed..___.._.. 34-=seteee- 261 Sathovprool, defined s4gs== 2-52-22 =2-e=— 888 
Ae igo Ger bes ee ee eee 352 Lithography, reproduction process, de- 
CONV CLSIONMACLOLS. 96 244s a= ae ae ae 955 SCribed: ssse8 Ses o-  - aeee See 897 
[nein aetin eden a eo eee 933 Littlehales, George W.; altitude and 
Gigsextant Ge fost se ea Pee 400 azimuth angle by map projection--_ 560 
Wiinewbase, .detined =e. — 2522 =s-- se 913 Altitude, Azimuth, and Geographical 
danceradetined seem es aa eee 920 Poston ott = ee = eee 56 
GYD, C Binal ao ae ee Se eee 920 altitude, azimuth, hour angle diagram 
Origin and use Ofee===8e-2 ee == 486 Of SEE ee ee es ere 557 
Getinedial Ses 2 Sone Se 1020 sight reduction method of__---------- 564 
Olstorce, denned sae Sasa 2 = ee 159, 935 sight reduction tables of_-_----------- 526 
efrectrofushipsl polars. eee eee = 203 Local apparent noon, defined_---------- 933 
PeOdesic wach ed Seas] == =e aes 926 discussed sete. sees nes a eee ee 496 
(See also Geodesic, Geodesy) finding time of-------------------- 519-521 
veodetic; (defined ss2eyses2 see se sees 926 Local apparent time, defined_----------- 933 
(See also Geodetic . . ., Geodesy) (See also Time) 
beading defined = ape. asses a=ee = 929 Local attraction, defined_-_----------- 116, 933 
iso clinal adetined as sees an Se eee 164 Local civil time, defined_--------------- 933 
isodynamicsdennedse == -- eee === = 164 (See also Time) 
isogonic, defineds=. 222 25=224=—= -—- 1627) Localahounangles =ae2=.—-- sees = 383, 933 


isopyenic, defined_.......- 2. 24seH-Je=4 719 Local magnetic disturbance, defined_._ 161, 933 
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Local mean time, defined___.---2-2--__- 932 Longitude—Continued ee 

finding= <0 222 22225255) see oe 494 determination of, by compass variation. 660 
time conversion tables for____---_---- 269 Davis ons22s2 = 83235322 ee 4 
(See also Mean time, Time) by étlipses=2. 592.5295 55 SS eee 38, 44 

Local meridian, defined________._______- 933 history: 0f--— ==> ee 38, 44, 523 

Local sidereal time, defined____________- 934 (See also Chronometer) Gs 

finding-- eee ee see oe ee re eee 497 from lifeboat 7. 3 Ooi ae ae, 

Tocaluimendetined sso 22s es aes 375, 482 by lunar distance--.- ---=--2==3222= ; 

(See also Time) description of method__-_---------- 53 
; (See also Lunar distance) 

Local winds, types and names of______ 806-807 by magnetic variation, historical_____ 44 

Locke type HhandWlevelips 245. 26 a ore 842 by meridian transit= 2 eee 659 

Lodestone arnt (oes @ ee ee See - 158 by rising and setting of celestial 

Log, chip log ----- SE ee ae © 25, 127 bodies£.... . ey Seieoenrs 660 
in lifeboat navigation ____.__---___- 651 by time sight uch) sss Sargus 54 

COMMON. Se. Ss. Ee eee 25 in lifeboat... : 2.200) Je2t a 660 
deck log, defined__-_-_-_-_---------- 921 difference of, defined__-.-__-__1=_-__- 922 
in lifeboat navigation __-__----____- 649 explained: 220 el ty) ai 65 
defined 022/232 ene 2 sey ---- bee 934 fictitious, defined 5. 3-—=- 2-6 a2 sau 925 
Dutchman’s, history of_____________- 24, 127 Pilactic. «2... .2.s-2ss22 Aen foms 387 
in lifeboat navigation ______-_-_-__- 652 geodetic, defined__________________ 381, 926 
in polar navigation ______-----__--- 629 geographic defined Bion a! fie Bee 381, 926 
electromagnetics 95 = ssa ama ee one 128 geomacneties..). ._lwiihien iniiialea 162 
ground loge soo ess) sedos22 2 eats 127 gridudefined. 5.0. 2s. 325s: 22 lee 928 
history of _ ------.----------~------- 24 length of one degree, table 6_--._.. 1246-1247 
impeller ypes . 2 v2.2 eee. Be 26, 130 explanation’ of 2/2) 2s niah ee 1187 
mechanical (2-22. .-.--22.22-2<-4at 25 Hibrasionsin.0f moonsss e255 ssa 362 
er ae aoaned wnno-- seen b en -2 +e. ed observed, defined... 24... .08Gbs 453, 938 
Pitot-stanteniaial 7c. ke igeais0 | Mae unc: cc. rteal dasiavede ae a 
developmentief 27... 3e see 26 Watiation of 2:4 - 5-22 25.<22225s 370 
rough, origin of ____---..--..--------- 29 (See also Meridian(s)) 
ship log_-_.--..-------------------- 25 Longitude factor, defined______________- 934 
smooth, origin of_----._..-------_---- 29 table 26 1286-1292 
speed measurement by----..------- 127-130 explanation.of - -S1UBD. .olacsieauaa 1194 
stray line of _--------_----.--------- 25 Longitude Found, The; of Bond_____--___- 44 
taffrail, defined _--.--._---__...---_- 949 Longitude line, defined_______________ 453, 934 
description and use of__.-.--------- 127 Longitude Not Found, The; of Blackbor- 
(See also Revolution counter) TOW 44 
lier boards 20 e022. tapas. Se 29 Longley, C. D. N.; sight reduction method 

Dor Phin sess) 3 Sead tet ek ee 25 Oe es 2 ees es cian eae 562 

Log glasav: wis. lecnkregerk cela 25 Long-range navigation, defined__________ 934 

Lop nets s25> 2 | An Seen tiene 2 25 Longshore current, defined_____________ 718 

in hydrographic survey_______________ 860 described 2/2 St Ain) yee 739 

Log reels: Wise E982 Tani RA, yoltnoee 25 Long-term Almanac._______________ 1160-1164 

Wiog SH tee Oo on. iagRaly: oy Mii aks | 25 Lookout,indifeboateceus a oe 649 

Logarithm(s), addition and subtraction by. 1015 Lookout station, chart definition of______ 115 

ofvBriggs** 5. = *. * Sie) ee ney 1015 Loom, defined S229" Bi 5 we 934 
characteristic of, defined_____________ 10}2- . Looming® /:528tS2905s 0. ess ee 809 
COMMONIT Ne eo Le R AVE eee | 1012, 1015 Loop antenna, direction measurement by_ 304- 
modulus: of. 46s 2o-2 5 SEU Pane 959 306 
defined 26 2.56 oe: <a YD AEN ESD, 1012 rotating.< 23 aed ize madon, (alee 306 
of haversines, table 34___________ 1421-1456 Lorac, development of_________________ 59 
explanation) of=- sae. Bn tee 1197 prineiplestofes esses 2s. eee ee 346 
Kinds Ole <> 22-20 s se 2s a SO 1015. Loran, accuratytot...... . _ineusdh. 338-339 
of Naplerta7 00 Nal Ihers shina 1015 in alr navigations 25). oc 675 
basezofstosl2iplacesssas 5 uaaaees eae 959 charts for, publication of_____________ 96 
natural SU US ia [yh rea ee 1015 USs€0f-5 3. see soso. 5 5 341 
of numberstable 3255. a2 Wii as 1357-1375 tlefinied Were Teen ied i ee 934 
explanation of sa. SeiieRaN sate 1196 delays Of 22s e i sewers. DRA Bee 337 

of trigonometric functions, table 33_ 1376-1420 developmentiofs:202. /..__ Demieh cas 
explanation Of_ 22) See aie 1196 Errors, SOUnCeS Ofs5=..=. ee 338-339 
US€ Ofsvew: P28 aa ee 1012-1015 ground waves, characteristics of_____ 337-338 

Logarithmic function, defined__.________ 1032 line Of positions by Soe. ee 339-343 

ong-distance navigation, defined_______ 934 tables for (see Loran tables) 
Longitude, assumed_____._._...______. 452 lows irequéencysee oe alli reteda, eg 335 
defined... Jc secteur yee ae 912 in, polar.cegions 20.3 22s _ -. jwalidiales 634 
inssight reductions...) ae lus eae 503 priiciples of etre: . octwel) bale 333-335 
astronomical, defined____.________ 381, 912 pulse repetition (recurrence) rate(s)__._ 318, 

and deflection of the vertical._______ 427 334, 941, 948 
Board of Longitude: anaes ae 45, 46 receiver-indicator, grass on___________ 338 
celestial, defined___.._22...._.0.0 387, 915 principles Of. 2c... haiteh. al 335 
from celestial observations._._________ 547 reading (hess = See oS Pils aides yh 336 
emele: Ol, defined. . 2. <sccsd. LS 387, 916 signals, blinkingiof 6 .odeediab ole 338 
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Loran—Continued Lynn, Thomas; sight reduction tables of. 524, 569 
signals—Continued Lon Agmutbe Tables. coe) see ee 524, 569 
Gel ID ee oe nana tees oot: Lynn Horary fabless teeese- ase esee oe 524 
fadiny Offateoreen alhas seacdgtion. 2. 337 
ground- and sky waves, characteristics M-<coil} defined. 15... cee, A se 204 
: hes> Ader seiicels 24 <nada 37-338 McKee, Merlin A.; sight reduction method 
identification and use of__________ 337-338 OL oo) pein inns we ee 555 
matching Of .. <.nnq7euulS acess -< 336, MacMillan, Donald Bo22 sees) cee oe 101 
Splutin gio. 45 eter St aie tet ey 338 McMillen, D. A.; sight reduction method 
Sy chraniza tionjol + an e144 tse 338 Of. ton di don aad eee eee eee 565 
sky wave, characteristics of_________ 337=838, Machymeter-—- .-. = tence, =e eee ae 673 
COLLECLIODS Obs =.=. 2 te Pea tothe 339 Mach number, in air navigation, defined__ 673 
sky-wave synchronized (see SS loran) Madrepore, defined: .2- = 5.4-seaeeee ae 108 
seoloran, defined _.Uaetel - sci uudes 333, 948 Magellan, Ferdinand_______...._.---_-- 17, 26 
Moran: Chaint qtstaterto abe rl. se b 310,333 Magnete, Epistola de; of Peregrinus de 
Loran charts, use of electronic computers Manicourt. 22... heseee es eee 23 
FOL nets SE GPRS a etn eel Magnetic amplitude, defined. -_-___-__- 934 
OTA DIA GtiCG=2 oe se ee 310, Magnetic anomalies. —2 3.0 9e 5) -— =e 161 
boran. rate;delinedassess. 2282 S022 . 2 335, 934 Magnetic azimuth, curveof -__-.__-- 197-199 
Loran reading, obtaining a_______-_-__ 336, 339 defined). nacre noe = ee ene ees 935 
Loran tables, computation of___-_------ 59 Magnetic bearing, defined___-._----_-- 241, 935 
coetined 223.) 2 weed Gn WE No iso k: 934 Magnetic chart, defined_-..-.__-_-.-_-- 935 
Loran Tables (H.O. Pub. No. 221)_____-- 96 Magnetic compass, defined__--___---_-- 935 
sky-wave corrections in__-_.__-__---- 338 Magnetic compass table, defined_-__----. 935 
RSG Ol ea eee ee a ee ee 340-341 Magnetic course, defined_-_---------_-- 935 
WOT AN KGS ee A RRO art eps BT» 335 Magnetic declination, defined__-__-_-- 161, 935 
Low frequency, defined___--_____--__-- 934 Magnetic dip, defined__-_--------- 162, 164, 935 
Pow rrequency, lorans-. =. - ~~ #4 see4 see 3o0 Magnetic direction. 3.2.2-8--25-4ee=—= 164 
Low tide (water), defined___.______-_-- 704,934 Magnetic disturbance, local___.------- 161, 933 
tidal datums, discussed.._.._.-.2-=. 709 Magnetic equator, defined____-------- 164, 935 
(See also Tide) earth sineld at. 25 ea eS eee ee 161 
Low water, mean, defined. _....--..--._ 709 Magnetic field, defined_------.--------- 935 
iFOY FELUCON ATV Oo eae ee eee eae 267 GesAUSSING fOr. eee ee eee 203 
IOWOWAtEE OASUIIS- -—- 68 ooo k 709-710 (See also Compass compensation, 
Low water inequality, defined_______-__-- 934 Degaussing) 
Low water lunitidal interval, defined____ 934 Girection Of 20. 2-- - ace eee eee 159 
Low water springs, defined__--_-----_-- 709 of earth, anomalies of__-------------- 161 
Low-altitude observations, altitude cor- ChartsiOte -- 345... eee eee 162 
TOCHOUSHOL =e eee ee 442-445 diurnalechange‘of. 2 ees assess 161 
TEducHOn Me LOGS: =-2-- 2. 511-513 elements (components) of_------- 161-162 
MSCLOMBCXCANG OP: oe 2 oe ae 442-445 geomagnetic coordinates___-____------ 162 
Lowell, Percival; discovery of Pluto- ---- 39 ag highaltitudess) —- seesee == see 162 
Lower branch, of celestial meridian__-- 382, 934 mtensity ofe2-— 52. so eas eee es 161 
Grmeridian Of earth = 20 ee 63, 934 at magnetic equator... ----.-------- 161 
Lower high*(ow)iwaterss oo 5. Sees. 934 at magneticypoles2.22225--4--4- 5555 161 
Bower limb 3222 22a errs eee Se 402, 934 measurement of_...-.---..-27-2- 52- 162 
Lower transit, defined_----. 2-222 22—-- 383, 934 in hydrographic survey ----------- 861 
Lowest low water, defined____---------- 710 in polarregions=--s--oale-- See 616 
Lowest normal low water, defined_-_---- 710 properties Of! 2. 22 su= tee eee 160-162 
Woxodrome, defineds 227 9012) _ es 66, 934 secularichangeiol2-. 2. = =- 22s see 161 
Loxodromic curve, defined___----------- 66 units of measurement of__.--------- 6 
Lubbers; line, defined 2252 525222222 28 22- 934 (See also Earth, Magnetism, Pole(s)) 
OL magnetic.compass=s: .Usesi. 2eke ees 136 of electric: current.2_ -- 3-4 - shoe 
Luminous range, defined___------------ 934 Intensity OL mUnIts Ole sss oe ee = eae 161, 203 
Obslightse = ge wrest) lend ee 263 lines oforcenn = see een eee 159 
Lunar (see Moon) of moving electric charge_------------ 289 
TONS TY GAVass Spee ste oe tect} opel = 375, 482 OLiginjOlewes aoe ce Joos we owe 158, 160 
and tidal cycles 22.22. 2 Aeate ae 708 Of TACIO. WAVeSs——- 2 5 so = oe 289-290 
ANCOR Y sae aee = eee 709 Ola shipeese ss 182 ste eee ae 170-172 
Lunar distance, Bowditch’s simplification RIPCRING = I ee ee ees 207 
Ol sees > ee a See ioe eee , 04 components Of- —2 -- 222 = 4 see ae 204 
“clearing”’ of, computer for- -- - --..---- 558 GHLeCULONSCOMPASS 22 ar = oat ee eee 171 
deletion of almanac tables for-- - - --- -- 45, 54 parametersiOfe.- 3-2. n= eee 173 
description of method_-__._---------- 53 (See also Compass adjustment) 
MNStOLY Ol oe on aay eee eae ase 4,44 shielding factor - - --- ee See ete 182 
Fat IAT IOUS Of be oe eG, cated ote 52 (See also Compass adjustment, Com- 
Lunar Ephemeris for Aviators, origin of _-- 52 pass compensation, Degaussing, 
Lunar month, and tidal cycles____------ 708 Earth, Radio waves) pict 289 
ete defnrde eas a 934 Magnetic force, of moving electric charge- 
mee Magnetic heading, defined___----------- 935 
PO STNG 8 a oan bees 375, 482 placing. vesselona = =- ae as seteaes 195-197 
Lune, defined -------~------------------ 1030 Magnetic inclination, defined___-_------- 162 
Lunicurrent interval, defined _---------- 268 Magnetic information on charts, specifica- 
iamitidalintervales25-- 22-2 6522 268, 709, 934 HONS HOT Cee ee eee eid gee 116 
Luynes, Chevalier de; hydrographer - - - - - 30 Magnetic latitude, defined__---~------ 162, 935 
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Magnetic lines of force, defined__..--- 159,935 Map projection, defined _--------------- 935 

Magnetic materials) = 2-22 = eee 158 (See also Projection(s)) 

Magnetic meridan, defined__._--------- 935 March equinox-_-------------------- 373, 935 

Magnetic mine. --___----_------.-=---- 203. Marconi, Guglielmo; radio communication 

Magnetic north, defined__-.---------- 1643935. . ss" by ead Bae Le ee eee 

Magnetic observations, where made---_--- 162 on reflection of electromagnetic energy - 58 
agnetic permeability, defined_____-_--_- 159 Marcq St--Hilaires a2 eee 56, 528 

arpa et pole; defined 222 e2e=es=-ee— 935  Margetts’ Horary Tables_..-------==---- 555 
(See also Pole(s)) Maricourt, Petrus Peregrinus de---_----- 23 

Magnetic saturation, defined___-_------- 158 Marine Biological Station; Naples, Italy__ 692 

Magnetic signature of vessel___.------ 204,946 Marine chart, defined 2 ire aaiee as 69 

Magnetic storm, defined__--..---------- 935 (See also Chart(s)) 
radio propagation in_-__------------ 294,633 Marine a eiaat yess TS of Miami-_ ‘ 692 

Magnetic track, defined_____------------ 935 Marine navigation, defined -_----------- 62, 935 

Magnetic treatment, of vessel _ 522 22tS_ 53 207. Marine sextant, altitude corrections for _- 437 

Naa meoats defined=:--2222=-5 161, 935 isu -apaaiediae STs Pranab ie 935 
_(See also Variation) ee also Sextant, Sextant altitude cor- 

i 1 fined. eee rection(s)) 

Weave Iorescacnient ee. AaeGe Oe 159 Mariner's Compass Rectified, The; of 
coercivity; defined sr os S oe 159 akeley..-_.----------------------- 568 
domains of: et Re BGR S&S 158 Mariner's Mirror, The Spieghel der 
of earth (see Magnetic field) Zeevaerdt); of Waghenaer-_-_--_--------- 22 
of hard ironés2 3 eee 158 Se i SE A OL Be 1060-1100 

of shipus 0h et Ree 170 index: of M462<..-.2- - eRe ae 1101-1128 
miduecdvaeined 2562 NTI SES. 158,931 Mark, on lead line._...-.-----.--_----- 132 
deviation from=. one see ee 171 Marker beacon, on buoys__--_-_--_-_=_= 265 
intensity,Of UnItsiOf= =e eee eee (61. Marl, defined} 323... See 108 
of iron, characteristics of __________- 158-159 Mars, features'of 0 -..-..1 222. useeege 360 
lines! ofeforce ydefined= = ss sae eae 159 orbitiofs.. 25.086... eres tae 375-376 
magnetic field (see Magnetic field) Martelli, G. F.; sight reduction tables of__ 524 
Magnetic poles fete eee 159 Maskelyne, Nevil; first British Nautical 
of moving electric charge_____________ 289 Almanac» ytss => a eee ee 52 
par tage hae defined 52a ee 158, fee Mass, Baits of," soos factorses ee 958 
Be i a a Massey Ward... oe 2 eee 25 
of a-shipunes £47 3-05... aes 170 ; 
permeability, defined ------7---7 7 159 Mater ecetce eres Cr nao mammal 30. 938 
TEC AOCHNCG Ree a > ee 43 Se PAS CO Smee oS Ye 
Now een mdonie dienes ee 159 Mathematical constants______---------- 959 
! , Mathematical expression, defined___-___-_-_ 1017 
residual Gefined=as= sss") 2 =a eee 158 i ; 
al, Mathematical symbols_____________- 906, 1017 
gee aelaty. 7p OCRNGd eee eee 159 Mathematics _ 1005-1043 
saturation. - --------------------5--- 158 Ryinbols fore ee ee 906, 1017 
ofa ship-:<-r>ic-s5 - + seen eee 170-172 FL Race EE FOOTE Paina Tae EI , 
effect upon compass. ____-_________- 171 Batic pened an me pea dit: Senet Oe pore 109 
parameters: of =.2.- Se Won. 173 ; St2p eXPe BUODS, Of - saat 692 
(See also Compass adjustment) Maury, Matthew Fontaine; of Depot of 
shielding factor....-.---...-_.____ 182 Beet barivand dpstrue nts eee of 
Of ‘softuron sas) 228 SUR 160 Og-DooK analyses Dy_______-__---____-_ 691 
SE EMINTC Lo. 1. 6) Reena 17] galling directions of. #2222252. 98s. 4eu_ 23 
theory, (Ofies> soc ee 158 soundings. by... _----.--~.=.--. Serb 27 
(See ‘also Compass adjustment, Mag- Steam Lanes Across the Atlantic’____ 755 
netic field, Radio waves) Wind and Current Chart of the North 

Magnetometer, airborne________________ 162 Atlantic Of (45-22 Bae ae 31 

Meee of celestial bodies___________ 353 trae eas re Goals defined__________ 935 

CHNEA StS as oS Re eee ee Oe ee 935 aximum ermometer seo. See 776 
of planets, by almanac_______________ 479 Maximum usable frequency, of radio 

Magnitude ratio, defined______________ WAVES Ss. tke a is ee 

, - 353 2 E294, 
ase co hae heat SEENON ee pad a Clerk; electromagnetic 
NEUS= Sas Se Sa ee ere 35 eOry OMIght sss ass - 5 (eo eee 58 

Maneuvering board, defined____________ 935 

Maneuvering Board (H.O. 2665-10, 2665— Me eon U. S. datum_-_________- 427 
20) for radar plotting______________ 325-329 Moe high water, defined - ------------- 710 

Maneuvering rules, for tropical cyclone. 828-832 aes high Water lunitidal interval _____. 709 

Mantissa of logarithm, defined_-_________ 1012 eee ree Le Scan heme , ania 0 

Manialotor (Shin ean higher high water, defined________ 710 
pies age a Ptrtliptie ere ob 788 Mean low water, defined Sess 2s aeeeneos 709 

Manual of Celestial Navigation, of Ageton_ 536 Mean low water springs, defined. - --___- 709 

Manual radio direction finder, defined 935 Mean lower low water, defined________-- 709 

Manuals, types and sources of.______ er 99 Mean lower low water springs, defined___ 709 

Manuscript Tables, of Weems__.____.____ 536 Mean refraction, defined_______________ 430 

Map(s), of ancient world_______________ 19-21 Mean sea level, defined______________ 710, 935 
Sines SUIS oncofek se ea ee 69,935 Mean sidereal time, defined_____________ 496 

» pu n Of Ret SeeIee ae 101 Mean solar time. see Le ee 374 
ee ate, U. S., publisher of _ __ 94 Meat Sun) défindds. 2c... SEYRET ae 
» Genned. 20a See ae 953 disclissed = SNeeaeenats 4 <4). i tae OR 495 
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Mean time, defined. 2sv.iued lage. 482,936 Meridian(s)—Continued 

Greenwieh, defined _ 5.5. 2. 2.0n4ue0t 928 numbering of, on charts___..-_._____- 116 
ERINGL IT Pate eer rey eat ek Be Set, 487 on oblique Mercator projection________ 76 
local) denned ese wasiae asta cen Ose 933 on orthographic projection____________ 83 
NINE 2 FS Se ote Btu: 494-495 oni plotting sheetsx2=22=5 saw ee eee 88, 101 

reversion of almanacs tol ule. See 53 on polar azimuthal equidistant projec- 

solar. delinedte. eee bee. Orme 482 tiOtess = sSesgetos ete se Fee Oy 88 

time conversion tables for___________- 269 on polyconic projection. ___-___.-____- 81 

(See also Time) prime; definéd fe os.c es Bae a OTe 63, 941 
Measured mile, on charts, discussed _ __ __ 115 establishmentrofe. 2222 2oee. Seen so 48 

Genned! aot ee. a a oe 936 reduction-t0s-2 228 s2229ss5es2 ses 518 

in speed measurements_______________ 131 Oéfined2 22 - wa 2aecess 52s hss as ew 943 

speed table for, table*18______________ 1270 device for, of Vilkitskiy-____-__.__+ 518 

EXT ATI AUTO Ole he eee Tale tries 1191 on simple conic projection___________- 78 
Measurement, units of (see Units of standard oo eee Ea es 482 

measurement) on stereographic projection_---------- 83 
Measurement ton, conversion factors____ 962 time meridian, defined___-__-_.__-_-_- 950 
Mécanique Céleste, of Laplace___________ 5, 39 of time-zonete-2242- See 482, 487 
Mechanicaltiog ?* a: Sie ea oreo, C512) SS 25 on transverse Mercator projections ____ 76 
Mechanical*solutions- =). ¥2-2+ 2 Pr 558-560 for polarwegions: _ #2 * {see 5 seas ee 87 
Median, of triangle, defined_____________ 1022 upper branch of, defined___-__-__- 63, 382, 952 
Medical advice, broadcasts of___________ 100 (See also Longitude) 

PHPOPMMAMORsON: Sis su eee wl 96 Meridian altitude, defined_____________- 936 
Medina, Pedro de; Arte de Navegar of____ 32 determination of latitude by_________- 658 
Mediterranean mile, origin of___________ 26 (See also Latitude) 

Medium frequency, defined.____________ 936 obtaining from lifeboat_________.__--_- 658 
Megacycle, defined. _%2_. 2.22205 290, 936 sightireductionss #22 Gee een ee 517-521 


Ménéclier, Victor; sight reduction tables 


OL as ee Se gen cal oe SETS | ERO INS “OR 541 
Mental arithmetics 222222 223 22-2 sei =5! 1016 
Mercator. Gerarduse =< = 5 9 oe 6 21, 70 
Mercator chart, construction of_________ 72-74 

plotting on, in polar regions________ 621, 631 

TAGIO-Dearings: Ons f= =_ es web e Ae 314-315 


(See also Conversion angle, Plotting, 
Projection(s), Radio bearing(s)) 
Mercator correction, of radio bearings__ 314-315 
of visual bearings, in polar regions___ 621, 631 
(See also Conversion angle) 


Mercator projection, defined____________ 936 
inverse; ‘defined 2222220 21) AUT) NBO? 931 
fOrenauiicawchartss. ss es. Sees 103 
Oblique xrdernede= =a ee se ee ee 938 
SCA CLO leap esr ae ee Dee ae 103 
eransverse,- defined: 1). 3s Se 951 
(See also Projection(s)) 

Mercator sailing, caution_______________ 228 
Melined= sts <= Neg Mn ch SF. DESO ee 936 
GISCUIGE COs ts pa eas See ae ters ne ter 221 
XAT LOLOL er oe ome AS aS eS Le 227 
OUIG TE Olen =. Sern e Sas Ss eS ae 30 
WORK LOT anon ee ee Set Se 1053 

Mercurial barometer, defined___________ 936 
invention and construction of_______ 765-766 
(See also Barometer) 

Mercury (planet), features of__.________ 360 
COPEL (OLED, eet eB I 2 cl i ie a a 376 

Mercury ballistic of gyro compass-----_-- 143 

Meridian(s), on azimuthal equidistant pro- 

JECUIONE Ax wee Bee oo as 83 
on azimuthal projections____________-_ 81 

OtepOlatePlONGepess aes Se ee 86 
branches of; detined@=—.--—-,.-=---. = 382 
celestial definedaese- =. 32.5528 382, 916 
GueCORICHPrO]CCHONS aes a a ee 78 
COUNCESEN CY Ofeeseen — - not eh ea ae 618 
CIS Tete ee ee <5 Se ee 63, 936 
expansion of on Mercator projection _-_- 71 
LICHT OUS RS 5 ae AEs 8 5 ee 74-76 
PCOMALNCLICH = maeee ee eh ee ee 162 
on gnomonie projection. ______-----.- 82 
of Greenwich, defined_________------- 928 
Local detimecdeperg= seen ee ree ie 933 
lower branch of, defined___-__-_-_-- 63, 382, 934 
magnetic, defined=------ seas 935 


Meridian angle, for body on prime verti- 


éal circlesstable- 252025 eee See 1282-1285 

: explanationvofsesesomes = sone 1193 
Cefine dt Shwe Aer ee nee ee eee 936 
Giscussed/see Ses Sr ee ee eee eee 383, 497 
(See also Hour angle, Time) 

Meridian observation, defined______----- 936 

Meridian passage, defined__-_----------- 936 

Meridian sailing, defined____---_-_--- 221, 936 

Meridian transit, defined_____--_----- 383, 936 
longitude determination by____------- 659 
bimierOle Sees tes oo Se Ree ee ee eer 519-521 

Meridional difference, defined____--_----- 936 
use of in chart construction___------_-- 72 

Meridional parts, conversion of, table 4__ 1236 

explanation Of2. s2- se) eee 1186 
Gefiniedeetas 143 so Se eee 936 
explanation Of oe ae See ene eae 71 
ORI PIO L, er Ee ey a ee 21 

Meridional parts, table 5.-_-------- 1237-1245 

explanation oles se= a= ee 1186-1187 
use of in chart construction_---------- 72-73 

Mecsopause oe oe ae eee ne aa 360 

Mesospheteso2- =) 22 eee eee 360 

Messier 51, spiral nebula___----_------- 367 

Meteors featines Ole =a se = Ace 365 

Meteor, oceanographic expeditions of___--_- 692 

Meteor showers) asses os eee 365 

INKeteOnSWalid ses ee eo see = en eee 365 

Meteorites = see oe) | ae ae eee 365 

Meteorological tide, defined______--_-_-- 936 

Meteorology, dete d= ae = eee 936 
DOlAT REPION Se aete rs a ee eee 614 
units of measurement, conversionfactors. 959 
(See also Weather) 

Meter, conversion factors. _...---------- 958 
lenothr unit, Origm Off. =e ao ae 27 
(See also Units of measurement) 

Meters, feet, fathoms; table 21_____--__- 1207 

(xq ol LIMON See ees Soe 1192 

Meétriciscale. claconalees = 22 == =e 844 

for charticonstruction=.=—.2--=22—-6 890 

Metric ton, conversion factors _-_--_------ 959 

Wicrobaro gap ie see ae ee eee == eee 768 

Micrometer drum, defined___----------- 936 

Micrometer drum sextant, defined__------ 936 
Gese@ribe die seater. es eR ak 399-401 


(See also Sextant) 
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Middle Ages, world maps of ------------ 20 Ofiradio! WAVES. oe eee ee 300-301, 309 
Middle ground, defined____-_---------_- 936 Modulator__--_---- = 12-182) Che 301 
Middle (mid) latitude, corrected, dis- Molfino, azimuth diagram of-_-_-_--------- 572 

cCussedievstan 2k YS see 2. ae 225 Monsoon; features ofS — === -2=2 === = = = 799 

defined 204. ihe a ee 64,936 Monsoon ¢urrent:.-= ..=tesesessese See 725 

use of in measuring distance___-_-___- 215 Month, kinds of, conversion factors_____-- 954 

(See also Latitude, Sailing(s)) lunar 2 92 9t 3.2.25. eee 708 
Middle-(mid-)latitude sailing, caution____ 227 sidereal, .ofsmoones 22222 362 

defined 28° 33263 2438) Soe So ae 221, 936 synodical, of Moon...-==---—-=—= === 362 

example:of S25 222 <4 seek eee 225-227 Moon, age of, defined_--===---==-==- 379, 909 

Originuol.. 2s. Sawer eS 30 altitude corrections for--_-------- Bok 440 
Midnight, defined-e-2 24. 2 eee 482 (See also Sextant altitude correction(s)) 

geomagnetiC=se45. 2. 3s eee ee 162 atmosphere of_.-.------ 23-5 ee== see 363 
Midnightsun=. 22 _ 2.4. 2a 28 ee eee 368 augmentation of_...28-=> ===" Sa 363 
Mil (mille), Arabian; origin of____________- 26 blues" 222. of 4 Se ee eee eee 810 
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international nautical, defined________ 65, 931 cyclesiof,tand.tidés_== 342— se eee 708 

land;. definedss2— ==. = Ae 26, 65, 932 distance of_____-_- gain: -ciwE ee 955 
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speed table for, table 18___________- 1270 eclipse phenomena___-------------- 379-381 
explanationsofises-— 4 ee eee 1191 (See also Eclipse) 
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nautical, conversion factors._________- 958 greens 40223 v2 t. enh e ek eee ee 810 

conversion to statute mile, table 20__ 1276 harvests. 422. . 2st 9 )epe eee 379 

explanationiofaa2- =  eee 1191 hunter’s2- = 2. Se --cHsostedne See 379 
defined. Saat kaa. ae sae = ee ee 65, 937 libration: 02 =. <= ae re ee eee 362 
originvand length of 25s 26 Mock sa. e225. 520. 3.5.. 3 811 

Porntolange soc a0. ea eee eee 20 MOtIONS Of se yaaa” ee 362-363, 377-379 

ROMANS Ori ginsOfas 35 ee eee 26 nodal period of, as tidal cycle________- 708 

Sea, ,defined: 22.53. ea sk ee 945 Orbityof=5.. = 45+. a2 84 Se eee 381 
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Minimum thermometer________________ 776 formulas 22 23254. *) ee eee 642 
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featuresiOf es. serene ee ee een 362 IN’ POLAT TeRIONS= = 2 ea ee 640-642 
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of Napier:}5- \taeeta 225 es Sees 34 INGvigators Olan 65 4 
Mississippi River Commission, charts Moore Jonasee soe oe a ee 34 

published) biysee sae eee eee 94 establishment of Greenwich Royal Ob- 

(See also Chart(s)) SELVALOryoeue BeeesL ee. 50 
Mist Soothes es eo eee 808,936 Morning star, defined._-_______________ 377 
Mistake, defined 2 75S Sas ae 679 Most probable position, defined_________ 937 

detection off 108s Se Rae aprons 687 dISCUSSeC ae ae lad. "a 685-687 
Mistralliie doco nia ieee th A 16, 807 distinguished from estimated position.. 455 
Mixed current, defined______________- 713, 937 InspUOlIN Gas eee es. 258 
Mixed decimal, characteristic of log of _ _ 1012 Motion(s), absolute, defined____________ 351 
Mixed: tide, "defined ee! Sea nue 18 705, 937 apparent, of celestial bodies_________ 367-370 
Mock "moon: 2222s o8 eee 81 defined se Se oe 8 eee 351, 911 
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Modification des Tables d’Azimuth de olsearth srrovationeeem. 5. 4 8 eee 367-369 

Thomson, of Kortazzi______________ 525, 569 of motion of celestial bodies________ 370 
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iseplen'silawstol-= 8 oie ss 354 

OL SNETS RE Nee eee ee eee ees 353-356 
CINCUMAPOLA ee ee eee ag 368 
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diurmalsdefined =. wa ee ee ee 922 
Bulerfansdefned= a2... Pe 370 


Of TRO OnE vee ee 362-363, 377-379 
INGWlol sslawerolee =. See ee ee 8, 354 
Dol ares Meee Se ee FONE oe 370 
PLOpSIT GeHNEGe 272-2 eS ee 941 
CISCO VERWIORAE I2e 2 Eee ee 39 
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relative (see Relative movement) 
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Ole planets +e Pe sass tee 377 
OMmsahar Gystemmrwers si * oi =r ee 39 
space motion, defined______ 353, 366, 370, 948 
OF UT) Same arse arated ee le Spb eerie ag 356 
Mount Wilson Observatory, founding of__ 51 
Movement, relative, defined____________ 944 
(See also Relative movement) 
Mudge, Thomas; development of chro- 
NOMIGLC PERS Smee. oe ag 47 
Miller, Johann (see Regiomontanus) 
Nirktiplerstarmermes et oS 366 
Multiplicand, defined. /°_..-.2 _.-.__- 1010 
Multiplication, of algebraic expressions___ 1018 
Dyalowarignmic=: oo Bess c ean se 1013 
ofnumbersexplained = 9 32 57 1009 
MMU plier detinedc =. 222 20 2 eyes Fee 1010 
Mite TMI NS CleHMeC. © 0 ee ee tag 937 
Murray, John; bottom-sample analysesof. 692 
Museum of Oceanography, Monaco___--_- 692 
MASK pA we ree ieee. pemeares, AEE Eee ee se 612 
Musschenbroek, P. van; discovery of 
EG ViGCDM ARs ee oe ea ee 57 
Myerscough, W.; sight reduction tables 
OE as 3 2 a. Shy Re a aa CS 536 
Wadin (defined sa 63. Ven sage ee 385, 937 
Nahrwantiaquimness25- 3 aoe Fe 892 
Nenre(s)pudetined ss 222 ko 28. oe ee 937 
pronunciations and meanings, of con- 
stellations=2- et eh. sas 974-975 
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INGHSE DY DO tLe ee Se ae he ee. Fe ee 693 
reversing thermometer for__--__--_---- 696 
INaplermy ames WOverts =). oe ee 166 
Napier, John; Murifici. Logarithmorum 
OanOniseDCSOnPUO\Olann ss Se 34 
TIDES 10 lite Se ee be ee 1039 
Napier diagram, construction and use of__ 166 
Naperianilogarithinzs2 2. ob fe ule (re. 015 
basco tou places. =) 2 "eee re 959 
INapiensmulessageee = 552 8 1039 
National Institute of Oceanography, Great 
Bntoa ieee seme eS te 692 
Natural function, defined______--------- 1032 
Woe Gils ae a a= ae See ee 1312-1356 
CxXDIG HA IONY Ole. soem ne oe ae 1196 
INAGUral TOgaTignMye 2.) ae = ae 1015 
Natural scale, of charts________-_------ 103 
GERUC Oe ser aee ape oe eee 937 
INSturdinyent eee re 370 
Nautical almanac, defined________------ 937 
Nautical Almanac, first British-- --- -- --- 48, 52 


(See also Air Almanac, The; Almanac(s) ; 
American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, The; American Nautical Al- 
manac, The) 

Nautical astronomy, defined_--------- 351 
Nautical Astronomy, with New Tables; of 
Symondssae ose eee seer cee 
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Nautical chart, defined_<_.____.________ 937 
(See also Chart(s)) 
Nautical Chart Symbols and Abbreviations 
(Chart No. 1), description and publica- 
PTOI OL eee ee eee eas ce a ee 101 
Natitical dayridefinedemiaie » ull. ae 483 
histonicalo-cs2-s28. ce Se 518 
Nautical mile, conversion factors._______ 958 
conversion to statute mile, table 20____ 1276 
explanation of 5. su weae es see 1191 
defined:25 4.4. te int ah Se bee 65, 937 
international, defined_______________ 65, 931 
OLIGINOL eee. APPS Alen Py a 26 
(See also Mile, Units of measurement) 
Nautical Slide: Rule/g sac a le ree 125 
Nautical twilight, defined____________ 368, 937 
‘Nauticator’’, of Jernesio2 222/522) 2 _a 557 
Nautilus, Wilkins polar expedition in____ 692 
Nautische Tafeln, of Rose__.....--______ 532 
Naval Observatory (U.S.) (see U.S. Naval 
Observatory) 
Naveam), ‘defined: -4e eee ae 100, 937 
Navegagéo Moderna, of Newton and Pinto.. 534 
Navigable semicircle, defined___________ 937 
Navigate, derivation of ________________ 62 
Navigation, acoustic, defined__________-_ 909 
aid to (see Aid(s) to navigation) 
air (see Air navigation) 
in amphibious operations___________ 737-741 
automaticncelestial ===) 2 ee saree 566 
denned 2. 22. 354. 5 sarees ee ee 913 
celestial defined2=__ eae. = ene 916 
history ofa 2-24...) sees saers Sn 34 
IMERECDO Ate a5 Meee nese el eae 653-660 
(See also Celestial navigation) 
coastwise, defined ses Sasa pe se 917 
dead reckoning (see Dead reckoning) 
defined: 79%) 2.2 ee ee eee 62, 937 
Dopplerzmethod- == ase: Sees 308 
(See also Doppler effect, Doppler navi- 
gation) 
effect of ice uponsst J:se2 s5_ Sess. See 746 
electronic (see Electronic navigation) 
electronics i222. 4. === ee ere tee 304-312 
errors in (see Navigational errors) 
in fogs Reese da eed ns aitee te erp, 604 
grid navigation, defined_____________-_ 928 
(See also Grid navigation) 
history: of< 222-2. 2 eee 15-61 
(See also History of navigation) 
in i@es oases SS ee. See es 627-629 
inertial, definedt2-222 5. 252... eeeees 931 
(See also Inertial navigation) 
instruments for___________ 121-157, 398-420 
land (see Land navigation) 
lifeboat (see Lifeboat navigation) 
long-distance, defined__________------ 934 
long-range, defined =. 2-22u22ses2 es 934 
by loranm= 2-26. sect e caste se Sane 333-343 
(See also Loran) 
marine gdehned'. 4. 3-2 = ee 62, 935 
in narrow waterways, sources of instruc- 
tionsfons— = ee = 5 15 ee 97 
piloting (see Piloting) 
polar (see Polar navigation) ‘ 
practice of (see Navigational practice) 
oressiirespatternes sao 2 oe ee eee 675 
(See also Air navigation) 
by radars. Bae eS eee 323 
(See also Electronic navigation, Radar) 
radio, .definedassse-80 2 cae et ees 62, 942 
(See also Electronic navigation, Radio) 
radiovaid' to,defined. —...-=.=9) 242222 942 
(See also Radio) 
short-distance, defined -__---.-------- 946 
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submarine (see Submarine navigation) “chort, metnogs (Or. = =... ee 56-57 
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tors (H.O. Pub. No. 208), of Dreisonstok_ 98, 534 
Navigational aid, defined_____-___--_-- 259, 937 
Navigational Aids, Radio (H.O. Pub. No. 

117) (see Radio Navigational Aids) 


Navigational astronomy, defined _ ~~ --- 351, 937 
“Navigational Computer’, of Brown- 
Nassau. 2 oot 22 eee eee 560 
Navigational coordinates, table of -_ ------ 963 
Navigational errors#eg 92) == 2a 678-688 
barometer’ errors. -_ 35927 See 768-769 
chronometer error, defined_-_-_------ 418, 916 
determination of- =~ - =" ase 490-491 
circle of uncertainty === = eee 685, 916 
compass error, defined _ —2=- 92g. 2228 918 
course error, defined] 9522 2e5 se seem 919 
PV TOVeITOre ets ee eae 146, 625, 929 
index’ error 43etteets see Le eeies 413-414, 931 
installation error, defined___-__------- 931 
instrument error, defined___-_--------- 931 
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in’ piloting ss 2 4380. 2322.5. 54> Rees 280 
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Ol 2 YLO COM passes === a2 => ee eee 150 
of radio (bearings 392224 5-2 9ae) ee 313 
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sextantrerrors-+ 25) eee ee eee ae 411-415 
watchverror> shee ine pear Seek Se 419, 952 
aetermination Of 9222285 e=".55s—— 492-494 


(See also Correction(s), Error(s)) 
Navigational Handbook with Tables, of 


Hickerson\: 5) SNe r. 2 2 ee See 539 
Navigational lights, light lists on________ 97 
Navigational Observations (H.O. Pub. No. 

606-2); descriptioniof s22225- 08s. se). 101 
Navigational planets__._____________- 357, 937 
Navigational practice__________-2___- 595-606 

advance Oe eee 222. Seah, see 595 
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entering portly: 20. = eee eee 601-603 

fogeP ee == sca ec eset be ee 604 
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landfall 2-93 MeL... . fen see eee 601 
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night; orderibookw stews ak! Bhs 601 

at Seas Sao cc banned ee 597-601 

in'smallcraft. - - (2s@saees a mee 605 

taking departures. 5.55550 se ne = eee 597 


Navigational publications, sources of. 97-99, 1003 


Navigational triangle, components of - _ 393-395 
defined 23% <0134 xn ley nee ele ene alee 393, 937 
description of... ae a eee eee 53 


solution of, by cosine formula________- 56 
by cosine-haversine formula 


Neap tideliis6-*— = oo Se 706, 937 


Neatilineton charts=.2.2. 2225456 =e ee 
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Negative number, defined _---_---------- 1005 
Nekton, definedis>.- == ssc se eee 701 
Werted heen tea oe 2k | ae eee 101 
Neptune discovery of-22-2-225-— ===s——= 39 
featurestole sa. => - "5-2 ee eee 362 
(See also Planet(s)) 
Neutrone:: s2 82 22s ee oe es 289 
Ney. 6 OS ha 2 se 305 tS 2s Ra See ee 747 
New Altitude and Azimuth Tables, of Ogura. 534 
New American Practical Navigator, The; of 
Bowditch; first publication of______--- 34 


purchase OLcOpyrghtiot.= <== ae 31 
alfa hee of lunar-distance method 


New ana Accurate Method of Finding a 
Ship’s Position at Sea by Projection on 
Mercator’s Chart, A; of Sumner_-_-_---_-- 55 


New chart, defined =a 2s ae es sau ae ee 888 
New edition of chart, defined__________-_ 888 
New Line of Position Tables, of Weems... 536 
INewsmoon, defined: 22222 2h eee 377 
Newton, Isaac; development of sextant by_ 42 
law of gravitation of, origin of________ 38 
SHOTUCOMMIN 230 tee ees = 39 
WaWS Of-OvION Olen ne eee 38, 354 
Principia of, translated by Bowditch _ _ 3 
Newton, J. A.; sight reduction tables of__ 534 
Ney/siprojection 2) a) a near = =e aeeeee 86, 937 
(See also Projection(s), modified Lam- 
bert conformal) 
Night effect on radio waves______- 295, 314, ae 
Night order book, contents of___________ 
Gefined cae Pele Sa ee ae ee 038 
Nightmarks defined] ==" *=5-- = 3. a 259, 938 
Nimbostratus__...___________....__. 782, 938 
Nimbus tani tae os ca a ee 780, 938 
INippedvbyace, defined=. 2 ==>. aaemennan 761 
INO nt heer Ses Oe eS he ar 15 
Nocturnal, description of_______________ 42 
Nodal period of moon, as tidal cycle_____ 708 
Node(s), line Olec ees 22 See 381 
OfMoon sOrpitsecess 5... es ee 381 
FOPTESsIONFOles ea) sO. eee S00 
Noise, atmospheric, defined_____________ 912 
Wefinedwey ss Sry ee Ls ee 938 
TAGION CAUSES Oe swe te See 297 
Nomograma degli Azimut del Sole, of 
Mol fino 22 qe, oe oo ae 2 ee 572 
NoonygeomagnetiCsa.. =. -.- a eee 162 
localtapparent) 22 seus Je) 20) Oe 496 
sidereal it Vee ae oe ee 483 
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Noonisight, defved{.— ......beedeb_s0 938 Oblique Mercator projection, defined____. 70, 
Norie, J. W.; Epitome of Navigation of _ __ 34 74, 76, 938 
Normal, defined PROT. os 5 afer ah | rep e 1020 (See also Projection(s)) 
Normal curve of random error_________. 6S) Oblique photograpliy= ~_-_- oy eee 879-881 
Norsemen; voyages'of 2282 Sebo be! 15 Oblique plane triangle, solution of____ 1037-1038 
North, compass, defined _____--_____- 164, 918 Oblique projection (see Projection(s)) 

erid, denned +... 2... 4... 36k e 928 Wbliquespheres= 22-222. -eeees eee 368 

magnetic, defined _ -_-_-.-...-.--- 164, 935 Oblique spherical triangle, solution of_____ 1040 

as reference direction ___-...2...__- 134, 164 Oblique triangle, defined________________ 1022 

true; dehinied SQW 49 kus) yy eile 95) Oboet2arl Ss. Sea es ayes 330 
North American Datum of 1927_____- 427, 892 Observatories, astronomical____________- 48-51 
North Atlantic; ice ins =. .< -. ieee 753-755 Observed altitude, defined_______- 421, 450, 938 

International Ice Patrol______________ 757 Observed latitude, defined___________- 453, 938 

establshmentiof_—- <= ee Beh: Aa 31 Observed longitude, defined__________- 453, 938 
lane TOUtéS ine === = « he ghe ates ere 755 Observers, cooperating, source of infor- 

(See also Current(s)) mation: for 2 Susu... eee 873 
North’ Atiantic*current 2-2-8) s2Jeepe es 721 Obtuse angle, defined__._._._._____-_--- 1021 
North’ Cape current - 22 2 eee 722 Obtuse triangle, defined_______________- 1022 
North equatorial current, in Atlantic areca Maurice d’; altitude-azimuth 

Wiccan eee: See Meee aK 719 aph-ofse.. 4) 3b 2S eerie 555-557 

Mol ncian Cea hese a hare tn ah F 724 Oeolided frontjatvi: foes 2a ae 802, 938 

ibid] BOY) Tha Weyer 1 Ad ete eg en ee (23° SOccultationse 2s... 22 ee eee 375 
North Pacitic current 2-822) 222-1 e 723 Occulting light, defined________________- 938 
Northeast drift current in Atlantic Ocean 722 Ocean current(s), in Atlantic Ocean_.__ 719-723 
Nonthease vradcs =" - oe en te ee 798 causesiOf. . 2 cee Le ee ee 718 
Northeasterlies of arctic__._____________ 799 and climaten2ee cs: 2255 Bit Saeee ee 725 
Nonthernvergcsee ee eee et ore he 584 Gehned: fet. 2s ee ee 718 
Northing. defined 22." 2" {2022 =-aer err 938 and density differences___________--_-- 719 
North-upward plan position indicator, extentiofice oO |... 2 ete fo. eee 691 

CUE UT SS lege cap chet lel lead Ate de Aetnaytiet  eleit the 938 CeCloey OfITUROs 2c 2). ee ee 699 
INDEWAY CULLEN 2 ooo eee eer oe 722 in’ Indian’ Océan. 22222282 See seat Sa 724 
oie ood, Richard; The Sea-mans Practice layersi0fs52223- eit oe os ee eee 743 

steer 2 cane > Ming are ae vipat Wht nooo pees atm 34 oceanic circulation=92-> =e Sie eng 
Notice to Airmen (NOTAM), contents of__ 671 Origin of Woe 2 UE oe eee 693 
Notice to Aviators, contents of____________ 671 InpPaciic/Oceanl . =~ - seseee see 723-724 
Notice to Mariners, chart maintenance bys. 99, in polar régions=> “292. ==. s=ee8e See 725 
106, 117 tipped oft As aah ecities. eri peiy siee 718 

MINGHIDULOM OL es =e ate eee eee See 99 Winds 3: 5 Ses ee eae Ss aes 718 

SETA SIRO Lote eee a ee 31 (See also Current(s)) 

publication and contents of__________- 99 Ocean currents (alphabetical list): 

publication maintenance by_______._-- 97 Australia, jeastlen 2). 542 eee eee 724 

(See also Daily Memorandum, Hydro- Wesb YS 22.2. = seemedes ee te ae 725 

graphic Office publication(s), Radio Bengnelaste. 32280 esle i iidlens Jee 722 
broadcasts) Bragile2s3 8. 2c! foe Shp eae ee See 122 
Notus, ancient wind name______________ 23 California... 5< 22 e222 2s 723 
Nouvelles Tables Destinées da Abréger les Canaryey leash 2c Bee eee 722 

Calculs Nautiques, of Perrin_____-__-_---- 569 Cape Horn sie 2220 Sune. ae 723 
Nouvelles Tables Pour le Calcul de la Droite Davidsonses: = . 2 aes eee ae 723 

de Hauteur a Partir du Point Estimé, of east Australians 4. ec oe aoe oa 724 

Einigo nee teen ae ee ee ee 531 eastuGreenland= =. 522s 2s eae 722 
ING y cee eae oe 366 BI NINOf%65 osc ge ee 701 
Novara, Domenicao Maria____________-_- 36 CQUuatOrials yam ee ee ae wae 719, 723, 724 
No-wind position, in air navigation, de- equatorial countercurrent, in Atlantic 

CC eee ee Ore ere ee 672 Ocean Sata eee eee 719 
NSS, radio time signals, of Naval Observa- inp indiancOceane. 22.45.9220 see eee 724 

COL eee ee ne ee Se 492 imi Pacific: Oceans 2 4.0.54. 0 ase eee 723 
Niucleustorcomete een 2) 363 Halklands 253242 eet eee a ee 723 

Fae re era ee ee eee 305, 938 Ong 22ers se eee Ce See 721 
Numerator detined es) =) ee 1005 Greenland 2 2 tie ated a 722 
Numerical scale of charts_-____...------- 103 Cnincn eee eemiereEh nae ewan toned ire’ 722 
Num buoy, defined= = so. 22. -- a2. 264, 938 CaleiStroam sateen faelaar: me ee eenels 721 
Nunes, Pedro; fix by use of globe- -------- 32, 56 Inmingens! Sues ote Shevlin. std ee 722 

Tratado da Sphera of... = = 22222245 30, 32 Japan Stream «J/0-01e) Jo Sins 28 723 
Nutation, defined y.__.. .. .20siwy.1eie 370, 938 TK uroshiOTecso1 ee ae 723 

disegvery.0f-. 2.2... 2tolieate seo 39 LAG at Oe 722 

: : 

Oberkommandos der Kriegsmarine (Ger- ee poe PRS Cal ERE RE ORR. 4 GIRL AEE i 
many), azimuth diagram of _________ 572 PN OTR ADE ~ = -s2i- nee ia a neemiods 719 
sight reduction tables of. ____-----___- 536 north equatorial, in Atlantic Ocean__-- | 
Oblate spheroid, defined________--___- 62, 1030 in Indian Ocean__-__-------------- i : 
Opliqte angle. defined =~< 4. VOU FO ores 1021 wi: Pacific Ocean__----------------- 723 

Oblique coordinates, defined_________---- 1031 North Pacific -_-_-_.-----.---------- 
Oblique cylindrical orthomorphic projec- northeast drift, in Atlantic Ocean- - - -- 722 
tion (see Projection(s)) EN OMW AY = ae ae ee ae oem See 722 
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cean currents (alphabetical list) —Cont Ordinate, defineds__-2---seeeeeee =e 938, 1031 
: erufeesee- io i Se sels: 724 Origin, of coordinate system, defined __-_- 1031 
Olan Sf 6 ean. Stee eee ee 629, 725 of survey, defined = -— --s--==-——=———e— = 850 
ossel 2. -5 25 So eee eee 724 Origins (see History of navigation) | 
SouthvAtlanticzsss2n oe sees. see 722 “Orion’’ instrument, of Voigt--.--------- 564 
south equatorial, in Atlantic Ocean_--_ 719 Ortelius, atlas of... ee eee 21 
in. IndianOcean==ss== 5-52 seaeaes 724 prime meridian 0f22 0 - === so= == ee 48 
in) Pacific)| Oceanse asses eee 723 Orthographic projection, defined_--- 70, 83, 938 
cout drift, in Atlantic Ocean____-_ 722 (See also Projection(s)) 
itzbergen (Svalbard) __._______--__-_- 722 Orthomorphic projection, defined ---_---_- 939 
engine Looe = ess eae 723 (See also Projection(s)) 
westtAuctralian- = > faeries Suu ae ee 425 Oscillating circuit=-2—_--> S222" =) -- = 289 
west Greenland - =... Sjusets Sere eee 722. Oscillator; radios. 2-2 eee ee eee 301 
westawind drifts = =e ese— =e ree 723, 725 submarine, defined 2= === =e ese =ee 949 

Ocean station vessel, defined_..---------- 938 Oscillatory wave, defined__------------- 730 

Oceaniwaves..---5--525.2s> se a ee 727-736 Oscilloscope, principles of__------------- 302 
(See also Wave(s)) Ounce, conversion factors-------------- 958 

Qeeanicicirculations——— 3-2 sees Sa eee 719. Outer planets. 2-255 3.5 ee eee 357 

Oceanicisoundings!2s-6-- 5 — sees = 868-873 Overfalls, defined__-..------------------ 939 
(See also Sounding(s)) Oyashiow 292225. 525 22 -2-- se sae 723 

Oceanographic charts and publications_ weet 

Oceanographic Institute, Sweden-__--_-_-_-_- 692 P band delihedse. st7ere tee 939 

Oceanographic institutions_________-__-- 692 Pace, length unit, origin of-- 22 eo cee 26 

Oceanography- - - ------------------- 691-702 pacific Ocean, currents in-__________- 723-724 
bottom relief......-.--.------------. 699 Pacific Oceanographic Group, Canada..___ 692 
CHEMIStRY cass Sa no ae ee ee 693-695 Pack; delinedseesc- 2 8 939 
defined __ wer ren rr renee 691, 938 Pack i ice 4 Gaara. > rn 750 
exploration PRS OBR SSR SoS SS SS SSS eS 691 Operations iN! - oe ee eee 760-762 
history. Ol ne een eee nee 691-693 (See also Ice pack) 
impact of Darwin upon-_-_------------ CO. (Padrén Realises one eee 20 
institutions for__-_------------------ 692 Page, Robert M.; development of radarby- 59 
marine biology---------------------- 700 Palacio, Diego Garcia de; Instrucion 
marine geology Ge eS OSS 699 Nauthica: Ol ee ees 34 
marine sediments-----_--------------- 700 Palomar Mountain Observatory, found- 
origin of oceans. _ 1 2. Saeene ee 693 ETI A De cual nites pale ap eotgtid ths sid kno 51 
sea water, chemical properties of.___ 693-695 Paniperos. ooo 5.0: aod. 807 

physical properties OL Soho. Secu 695-699 Pancake Pe a ry “2, SL 749 
testing methods for_--------------- 693 Pantograph for chart construction_.____- 888 

cranes nny nears: of; Texas 92 Pantograver for chart construction ___--. 888 
University of Washington____________ 692 wer Kees Gere DEON, “J gee p. Proper Hes oatane 

Oceanography publications (see Hydro- Parallactic angle, defined______________- 939 
graphic Office publications) lustratedtsc 20 tot ite ee 395 

Octagondefined <= <= cs22ocs-seceelll 1023 ‘Parallax, in altitude, defined__________ 435, 939 

Octantiadnstrument)="2>s22-—==" "5022 415 Ola TOG De ee en eee a 363 
of Madlegan<2 2-55 <1 sss shee e ee 42 altitude correction for__..__________- 435-436 

Octant (of circle), defined_------------- 1024 fromblifeboate =e ee ee 657 

Odometer for land navigation_________-_- 668 defined’) =). te ee 939 

Odor asisignvof land2S=s222 2522252422. 661 equatorial horizontal, defined________- 435 

Oersted, magnetic unit, defined _ __ -__- 161, 938 Ofmmoons == st Ss Se ei eee 362 

Off soundings, defined 2222s 2s2 =e 938 geocentric, defined=-{--) 2-7 ==) 435, 926 

Offset, reproduction process__-_---------- 897 OL MOOns sel see ee ne ee 362 

OffshoreydefinedS==e2 ss = === = ase see 938 nehocentricwdefined S22 ase. == a= eee 930 

Offshore current, defined__.__-_---_---- 718 ORS(ARSHE Tee eee eee es 352, 365, 435 

Ogura, Sinkiti; sight reduction tables of_ 57, 534 horizontal; defined==ce=- 5 os.> ee 930 

Oil, use of on waves_______---_-------- 736 discussed @s. ae teet- = Sl eee 435 

Omega See Shae e haw eee ee ete eee 347 OlfMOON es ee ee oe Dee ae see 362 

Omnidirectional, defined - ___----------- 938 kinds ofee no. eee eee 435-436 

Omnidirectional range (see Omnirange) Parallel(s), of altitude, defined________ 385, 939 

Omnirange, air navigation system __- (317, 674 on azimuthal (zenithal) projections _ -__- 81 

On Finding the Latitude and Longitude in of-polarregions222> 22 UM eee 86 
Cloudy Weather, of Johnson_-__-____-_- 56 on azimuthal equidistant projection __- 83 

On the beam, defined_________________- 938 of polar regions... .. .. LEVER 86 

On the bow, defined, 222.2220 -7scce ee 938 on coniciprojections|____-.-__ 3 =a 78 

On the quarter, defiled’ sss seaee eer. 938 of polarmnegionss ee 2. eee 

On soundings, defined.<.22n2.- 0 eae FE 938 of declination, defined______________ 382, 939 

Ooze; defined 22-8 cee---c acces 108 defined..ca2e #2 ae eens). Uuenin faa 9 

Opposition, of celestial bodies, defined__._ 938 fictitiouss2 25-2. Seo et ee eee 

explained. **o= 228. 2seeen eee 377 on gnomonic projection. ____________- 

Orbit, of celestial body, revolution in-___ 353 of latitude, defined_____________ 64, 387, 939 
Kepler’ Saws Ol. ':.2,/. 72a ee 38, 354 on orthographic projection____________ 83 
ofsmoon;nodes/of 2. 3222s ee ee 381 on plotting ’sheets= 2-22 foe oe 89 
(See also Motion(s)) on polyconic projection______________ 81 

Ordinaryiyear 2222 -cee cee ee eee 370 spacing of, on polar projections_______ 86 
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Parallel(s)—Continued Personal error, correction of sextant alti- 
standard, of conie projection__________ 78 tude fors-aeaeul. salacest bss 422 
of polarsrepions:. 2...-- ...< eaosaty: 86 defined .2c: 2.4402 -8t Hee ae 939 
definea: <2 jc. eerie ee pre lee ben 948 in sextant observations_.____________- 408 
of Lambert conformal projection_ ___ 80 Perspective grid, construction of____-_- 879-880 
on stereographic projection___________ 83 USCOL. 25 sic cas 2 eye 881 
on transverse and oblique Mercator Perspective projection, defined_________ 69, 939 
DEQI@QUONS 222522. eee ee 76 (See also Projection(s)) 
Parallel lines (surfaces), defined_________ 1020, Peru currnentsJ2=22..92)25525.. pee 724 
Parallel-rulers,. defined... =. -4-5:.3._= 939 Phantom bottom in echo sounding____ 134, 744 
description and use of_-- =. 2 ee 21, PharosioteAlexandriae ae oe ee 28 
Parallel sailing, defined______________- 221,939 Phasevof-moon 2. 95 eeeeees so eee 377-379 
early imporpance Of... 2. at ete © 44 Of -radi0, Wave... teweseosseee See 290 
OXAMIDLGIOt Re = fe = OE ah ae ee 224 Phase correction, defined______________- 939 
oun 2 dt 8 ik a eS eee 30 for sextant altibudess.2-05. oe ee 434 
Baralielysphere. S22 Se. SEO hea. oe ond 367 hi A ng lof ss. snipe 27 
pel eee ema iam fai) Sone cep scnponnaize teaver ays A 
Parameters, of ship’s magnetic field, de- Phoenician astronomy, influence of ____-- 35 
fined_---_.---._------. Ta RAS cs AVS | Phigaphot. cb Werk ocascxaapeetaee oes 302 
(See also Compass adjustment) Phosphorescence of cathode ray tube____ 302 
Paranthelion______-------------------- 811 Photo proof, defined-_._--- 2204-24-22 888 
earantpelene_— 2-28 eae -dons 811 Photogrammetry ....222--.--.u-22023 874-885 
Paraselene-___ ~~ __-.------------------ 811 andely ph; use.ofs..-...2-4-42-.-25-88 876 
P arepeleiie CirGles 8 2. os deh eet n 811 éainera orientation. Jae. 1a.\eu) salen 874 
Parentheses, use of in algebra__-_--_-__---_- 1017 Gefineds isi: 5. deere We bee Bole 939 
Parhelic circle_____-~------------------ 811 oblique photography, high and low__-_ 879 
Parhelion a ey ee 81 1 maps from Luu) & Do oo ee eee 879 
Parsec-__..--------------------------- 352 perspective grid method____--__-_-- 879 
conversion factors st $3.2 3.=. eee 955 procedure for....-----....-.2ue 879-881 
Bop tee ech patios s 82 22.2.5 ead 379 by trimetrogons sess sae eee 879 
Parts Around the World, of Pytheas_._-_- 22 perspective grid, construction of___-- 879-880 
alentlogwdenned= 222 -- == S42 ae 939 lis@iOfe bk dn. fan ieee tea 881 
(See also Log) photography classifications, defined__-_ 874 
Paul, voyage to Rome-_-_-_------------ 27 photo-interpretation_-_-_-_----_---- 882-884 
Peak of radio wave, defined_--__-_--_--- 290 plariimetrie maps ..cuosles aise dd 876 
Pedestal on loran scope-- -------------- 336 principal point, defined______________- 880 
Pedometer for land navigation ______-_-- 668 radial.line plot... ..---._ sete AaLee ® 876 
Pelorus_-_-.------.-------------------- 939 terrestrial photography, procedure for__ 881 
description and use of__-----_-----__-- 154 tilt correction, radial-line intersection 
Pelorus; pilot-of Hannibal— === 2" 272-2) 22 23 method fee ee ee ee 876 
Pendulum studies of Schuler------------ 150 vertical photography, diapositivesfrom_ 876 
Pentagony defined===23.2-4<-=- = --= 25" 1023 featuresiol-. 0 Woltinause weil eee 874 
Penteado, F.; sight reduction table of-_-_ 539 height determination by.....--.---_- 878 
Per gyro (standard, steering) compass, procedure, for... lzces ee Jo-emt 2a 874-879 
Mefined 22 5-2. 3. 3 ee a Sears O2030 scale.of 2 -Raretah =e tenth! genie 876 
Peregrinus de Maricourt, Petrus; Epistola Photo-interpretation______.--__------ 882-884 
de Magnete of .-_------- penaanps~ arent 23 Photolithography, reproduction process__ 897 
Pereire, M. E.; sight reduction diagramof_ 557 Plotosynthesis:........ 2 2uwee cae: 701 
i 414 Photetheodolite... .--s----.- TO ee 841 
Perigean spring tide. -_---------------- 706 physical libration of moon_-____---_---- 362 
Perigean tide_-_--_-_-__.----------- 706, 939 phytoplankton__...---- Jue o a oe Rime 701 
Perigee, defined ___-------------------- 355 pj (3), numerical value of______-------- 959 
moon’s distance: tess. = 72 2. eee 362 Pibal.. defined... -.2.-. setue aeilie 785 
Perihelion, defined_----------------- 355, 939 Picard, Jean; determination of earth’s 
earth at__—------.-.---------------- oa Gireumferenees «<i uct - on - 5a pee 19 
Perimeter, of circle, defined_-_----------- aoe Pisiver tube do oo ela 302 
et ee ee os ig adk Baas : 024 ~#«Pierce, M. R.; sight reduction diagrams of - 561 
Period, of navigational light, defined____- 261 sight reduction method of - ----------- 555 
OL WAV Cr CONME Ort ets hte ee ee 727 sight reduction tables of____---------- 538 
Period (punctuation) (see Abbreviations, Piles; chart symbolifors 2. -- see == 110 
on charts) Pilot balloon, described _ _ _------------- 785 
Periodic current, defined___------------ 718 pilot chart(s), defined_____..----------- 939 
Periodic error----------~-------------- 682 publication and features of __ _-------- 95 
ETT PIB, OF DCYIRK. 22-2 Boe ee sud 16, 22 (See also Chart(s)) 
Rermairosts 2. ses o= ae se a eee 612 : me 
Permalloy, defined___._____------------ ee er th ae Lec the Road—Inter- ae 
Permanent current, defined_______-__-_-- 71 a «a= = === 22 == 
Permanent magnetism, defined_____-_- 158, 939 Rules of the Road—Western Rivers - - - -- ae 
Permeability, magnetic, defined __-_-_---- 159 ‘Pilot station;idefined2222e- sao 2285-252 939 
Perpendicular lines (surfaces), defined____ 1020 Pilot waters, defined ee Seen em 939 
Perpendicularity, error of, defined _------ 924 Pilotage (see Piloting) 
Perrin, E.; azimuth tables of......------ 569 =~ Pilotage services, history Of eee eee 28 
Personal equation (see Persona]! error) sources of information on_______------ 97 
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Piloting2i<- 2352 se es - es 240-286 
advance and transfer, allowance for__ he te 
aldssco MAaAVigaviOn nee. === eee 259-267 
in airmavigation..—- =o 5eee = ae 673 
anchoring procedure-__--.-.------= 278-279 
bearings and angles in____--------- 255-257 
bottom profile ina22222 eases eee 258 
by buoys, precautions for_______------ 266 
coast; defined: . 22-2224 224 S2asl eee 917 
In currents. Sf 280es SS EE Sai eee Ae 26 
definedies <2 255s eas s-2 ee 62, 240, 939 
determination of distance off__-__---- 257, 661 
by distance measurement--__--------- 243 
electronics inz— ~~. 32 Sous 2 eee 279, 304 
CrrorsiNeo. o5.,-5-- 2b ee ee 280 
grounding, causes lofs412s2 45 ae 280 
history.of2 4-2" .- =... 25 seen 18, 28 
in: land nayigation=a2==) essa asee ae 669 
lights in 4 ==—.2 5. -- - ae ee 264 
in{polar.regions==eSe2 se 26 sees 630-633 
position finding, by_22=2 =- S=4seeeo22 240-259 
practice of_2- 22"... 2... Sane 280 
precisez’| Se Sines) tes. Sete thes eee 276-278 
predicting depth of water_______-_-- 270-273 
predicting speed of current________--- 274 
preparationwforss 28h! 2785s Se 240 
rounding a points=.- ==—=5—-> ee 257 
soundings in... bossa. Sie aura 257-258 
tidalreffectss. 2. 2. 2.2.2. 45) eee 267-268 
influence of land upon_-_-_______---- 268 


(See also Navigational errors, Naviga- 
tional practice) 
Pilots (see Sailing direction(s), Coast pilot(s)) 
Pinpoint, in air navigation, defined______ 
Pinto, J. C.; sight reduction tables of____ 57, 534 


Pipe gage for tide measurement---_-___-__- 844 
Pitch’ ofyship’siscrew2 =a eee eee 130 
Pitot pressure of water. -225-222222 222-2 128 
Pitot tubessesehe 4h eee 3 Se eee 673 
Gefinediase- = eiee ass eee - 940 
wateripressures DyGei- tele ce aie ee 128 
Pitot-static log, description_-_________ 128-130 
development..of =. #6245 2 26 
Plan border, use of on charts___________ 893 
Plan position indicator, defined_________ 940 
heading-upward, defined_____________ 929 
interpretation ofa" 2nasss=_ -2e see 321-323 
north-upward, defined________-__---- 938 
principles of. 5-2-4 -- See 318-320 
(See also Cathode ray tube) 
Plane (surface), defined________________ 1020 
Plane geometry, defined’: $22 29 32 eae 1020 
Plane sailing, cautions. 4----- eee 223 
defined #8 as Sis — seat z ance si ae Sipahel 940 
discussed: ee Ja oa ee 221 
exampleiof=——< 25.- = oe a ee 222 
RISCORVs Ole = te a at Pe ee 29 
Plane triangle, defined_.______________- 1022 
SOMLUONIOL san set pa ee ee 1037-1038 
Plane trigonometry, defined_____________ 1031 
Planet(s), altitude corrections for_______-_ 441 
(See also Sextant altitude correction(s)) 
classifications of==- --=-s=eee eae 
configurations of -5 5s 2as= ee eee 375-377 
elongation of, explained______________ 376 
features of. <5 30 a 356-362 
tabulaved 2 52-2 oe 964 
magnitude of, finding by almanac-___-_-_ 479 
motions of-)..*— a2: as ag eee 377 
names of, pronunciations and meanings. 973 
navigational oe on eo, ee 357, 937 
occultation, by suns__ == sss see ee 
retrograde! Movion! Of 4 gee See 377 
SBteUIUeS Olean eae oe eee 357 
CHADALUFOL SUM Dyn ee ee 375 
Planetary configurations, defined_______- 377 
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Planimetric: map----—-— === eee 876 

Plankton,. defined 3222252322 == eae 701 

Platen, defined: ..2.-===-S292e2tseee2 28 876 

Plot, dead reckoning, defined__-_--_-_-- 921 
defined.....cuie 21 ose Se 940 

Blotter; defined’. 234 Saas ee eee 940 
description of 22 02.238 . Se22 eee 122 
for polarchartsus ==> -=— oes 621 
Use Ofpe. 2201. PSY. Ieee ee 122, 215 

Plotting, of direction===-2=5=4-2-2-— ae 214 
ol.distantés.2= 5c. 4! ee eee 215 
ofigreat circles: ===-=22 "ess sae seeee 100 
labelsyusedin=_ = 2 =-=22-22 22 oe ee 216 
of lines of position_-_------ 241, 451-452, 638 
of loran lines]. 22232552225 -=5See—% 339-343 
on Mercator chart____------ nn 2 eee 71 

inchighvlatitude see eee 631 
onspolarscharts™ 2222s 3 Sos ee 620-622 
OF position=se!s=-" 2 =- =. eee sae 214, 216 
of-radioxbearings£. 22 oe eee 314-315 

on Lambert conformal projection___- 80 
of rhumbiline=~245 ===> > ss s+-2—seaeeer 215 
of ship’s maneuvers_-____----------- 325-329 
Suggestions 1or==s=2 = =ee=s==s > ee 216-217 
OL. OWES One eee Se ne ee 216 
(See also Navigational practice) 

Plotting;chart.defined=5!"=222 22-2 =-= 940 
(See also Chart(s)) 

Plotting sheet(s), defined________-__---- 940 
desciibedis 2s) ts eae a asa 88, 101 
for hydrographic’survey___---- = 859 
principaliserofs 4 5 S245" ee 101 
projections:for= =. eee 89 
PUbNCatiOnVOlae = == == == — 5 == 101 
radar, (H.O. 4665 series) ____________- 325 
small area, on Mercator projection, con- 

StTUCtON Olen = cee tne eee 89-90 
universal, defined2— 2-262 55 ees eta 952 
description olas. = s=see--esem= soe 91, 101 
site ee eee fOrsUsin ges py ee ae 91 
Si ie i Bae Slew ee Oe Ea 89 

(See. also Chart(s), plotting chart) 

Pluto; discovery, foe ees=) b=a- 4-55) oe 39 
featuresiOl aus. Sales ak Sos. 362 

PM (post meridian), when used__________ 483 

POgOnip oo ae a os 808 

Roint(s) seers eae bo Asboin : EAS 1020 
of-arrival) defined s~.- =... 24e2aa 7p 940 
of compass s >- 2.422223. 2. eee 137 

conversion to degrees, table 2_._____ 1217 
explanationsofijcs — 25) oases 1186 
defineds See 22... =... aa eee ee 918 
of departure, defined_...._.__._____._ 940 
of destination, defined__________..1.: 940 
of tangency, defined: 202) .ovnes Jab sal 1025 

Pola, oceanographic expeditions of___.___ 692 

Rolarvaxis-ofvearth.. 2... Sy ae 63 

Polar azimuthal equidistant projection___ 86, 88 
(See also Projection(s)) 

Polar’circless definede= === ene 373 

“Polar Computer”, of Weems 2 eee 563 

Polar coordinates, defined...) ee a 1031 

Bolaricurrentses 2-222 = = ae 629, 725 

Polar distance, defined_______________ 382, 940 

Polar gnomonic projection______________ 86, 88 
(See also Projection(s)) 

Polar grid, description and use of______ 618-620 

Polar horizontal parallax, defined __ 435 

Polar Motionsc..0e 6 4h! AGC, OES 370 

Rolar navigations eeu oon) ene 612-644 
celestial... Aa agie Sh nen a ee 635-642 
charts fons: sca cull 9+ teen 616-622 
dead reckoning_- a ee 622-630 
defined [282 aac pee 4 62, » 940 
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Polar navigation—Continued Pole(s)—Continued 

FVTOREOM Pass Invests ye eso wth 625 magneticudefined. cu" JP! seu 935 
correction curves for________ oe oe LON bs OlGa nun wield.ate. eo ee 161 

magnetic compass, use of___________ 622-625 location of2... 2.240855. .98 san 161 

DULOUING ee eee ae 630-633 polarity, Ofe.o: 222 ha Baly eee 159 

LOUHING een on oe 620-622 Of shipie denUax: atta itees took > Fo 170 

Polat Opis. 55-2. See es 0 ire. 618-620 (See also Compass adjustment) 

Preparacion. Loreal. 1 eely 1s wives” Ui 642 north celestial, movement toward 

BOUNCING See EN be 631 BOlATiS ie: aoe a ee ae 373 

tide, current, and wind 22.6 _._Uo- 22. 616, 629 Wandenns of en a ey ees ieee oe 370 

WiSual bearings: in. Swear <s6 Ye area 3 621,631 Pole of inaccessibility (see Ice pole) 

(See also Ice, Navigation) Polo; Mirco. Shvistws.. aeuaeeek | see) 7 23 

Polar projection, defined______________ 69, 940 Polyconie projection, defined_______- 70, 81, 940 

‘eS papain eer te anes olny Begin tional cs of 1023 

Polar regions, aids to navigation in______ 630 P et dein ia Pe ee ee 1025 

anchorages, desirable features of_______ 632 e Ca on . edaaa GER ened 1025-1026 

celestial bodies, apparent motion of__-_ 614 Polen eae ee hh pleats ae 15-16 

celestial navigation in_________.__.- 635-642 Poly ai a, d Pata BOR ee a oaee > aan 750 

celestial observations in____________ 635-637 Poly ee need a eee 109 

pr — (see Chart(s); Projection(s), Pate Charles L.; slide Tule of hcl Glee 5 588 
wed Port, Cnbelin 2.8) eas a se a 601-603 

Gumenes Wi << == =e === 2 629, ae Eaine iahaictt Ofc us = beh Gat ee 268 
deflection Of Ss eaascn Se ae. leaving 596 
(See also Current(s), Ocean current(s)) Port facilities, sources of information on__ 97 

dead reckoning in sr ore. eS. 622-630 Puftolan charts 20 

dead reckoning equipment in_________ 630 Poisons. eee 20 

CiprOmBOlZONUN= + - sees ee ee 637 PorthieneWoizoa): satire wan een 22 

direction in, use of grid for__________- 91 PosldGuiien Aol eee 27 

= a Ai co ohaals WO == = 45g SEP cE aed determination of earth’s circumference_ 19 

os ye: ee lee taeda Tors ee 151-153, 625 ocean depth measurements of_________ 691 

eo ff at collie eat 613 Position(s), assumed, defined __________- 912 

high-latitude effects_----------.___._. in navigational triangle___________- 393 

[anemia kcpine =~ ace Bot Hi ee ee 630 pole as 638 

magnetic compass in_-------------- 622-625 in sight reduction._____________- 450, 502 

meteorological effects in__-_---------- 614 astronomical.detineda ene eee 427, 912 

moonlight duration in__-----_--__-__. 640 from celestial observations__________ 547-550 

navigation I! —2_-=- oa saad a 612-644 WAtMOUtTpLOUtIN See eet ee eens 547 

; (See also Polar navigation) circle. of deftined:._-)- aaron 449, 916 

piloting in__--_---.----.-------_-- Geuagss coordinates of, measuring on chart_____ 214 

plotting lines of position in_-_-----__- 63 dead reckoning, in celestial navigation. 454 

preparations for entering - -_-_-------- 642 defined : 62, 213, 921 

rising, setting, twilight in____-_-_____- 639-642 in lifeboat navigation_________ 652 

sailing directions for_____-------.----- 632 Bonaed * bande, Isvabagw 1946 

soundings in__-_--------.---------- 631 of departure, ‘defined 2222) 2 216 

summary of conditions in_____-____--__ 616 enter ay osacd 64 

tides and currents in__----------_-- 615, 629 effect of ‘current on. lent ; he 2 : : nt 249-254 

wind in- ~~ -------_---.__-__-_.- 629, 799 estimated, from celestial observation._ 454 

(See also Compass, Current(s), Dead chned. 62. 924 
reckoning, Ocean current(s), Polar discussed... ..grol 2000 A obi W632) 213 
navigation, Tide) in, pilotingsw.<..+2--. noses 258 

Polar stereographic projection__________ 86, 88 geodetic, defined___________________- 853 

(See also Projection(s)) geographical, defined______________- 449, 926 

Polaris, determination of latitude by, line of (see Line of position) 

PULLS a pea eee lie en ant eae 521-523 most probable, defined_____________-_- 937 
istorieal] ——o = ===. == sass 43 discnseede ade a%s= eens eee 685-687 
frome@lifeboate me 2 ea teats le ae 658 distinguished from estimated posi- 

WOLKE fOrmiee ses) faa igh AF eye heel 1056 Ge ee ie UNE TS 455, 
(See also Latitude) ini piloting: ae NTS _, NONE Tee Se 258 

movement of north celestial pole navigational, symbols for_____-------- 906 

WOWAEG. 2s ome oe 373 APUG anc shanna x <5 <= Xa ee 240-259 
Polaris correction, defined_____________- 940 Plot eles ant OU RAINE iad 214, 216 
Polarization of radio waves_______-____- 291 (see Plotting) q 
Pole(s), as assumed position __-__-_-___-- 638 from single-body observation _ - - -_-- 550-554 

celestial’ defined 2) — 2 = 2) = 382, 916 by zenith photograph------------- BEES 66 

of circle on sphere, defined__._._..______ 1029 ees Navigational errors, Sight 

i reduction 
eee PO A bate ere ts . Position angle, defined ss. 2 -=2 52 ss5 5s ae 4 
ie bes oc ea illustrated =—2=--e2e led aU Gees te ater 
depressed, defined _----.---_-.----- 382, 921 Position at Sea by Projection on Mercator’s 

OPC CHDUC 2 ree = aries 387, 923 Chart, A New and Accurate Method of 

elevated, detimediy see 2 ie. fe iy 382, 923 Finding a Ship’ sof Summer i. 222. 55 

fictitiouseeqess = ferseftneterty .2le. 34 74 “Position Finder’, ‘of iHaone rasa saemo 566 

geomagnetic, defined____--____--_-- 162,927 Position Line Tables, of Smart and : 

ice pole, definition and location ____-_ : 750 Shearmemeeeen sae ee ee ee 534 
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Position Tables for Aerial and Surface Prime vertical circle, defined---------- 385, 941 

Navigation (H.O. Pub. No. 209), of meridian angle and altitude on, table 

ierce 228 7 ee Se eae te 538 25t. sob PS ese ee 1282-1285 
Positive number, defined _-_------------ 1005 explanation ofS. 2==.ses.- == == 1193 
Post meridian, defined -=-----.---_+ Usa <940= jerinces Henry. 2) 295 = == 222 === 4 
Potter, A.; sight reduction method of_-__ 545 Prince, John____---------------------- 3 
Pound, conversion factors___----------- 958 ‘Principal’point; defined: 2=22=--——===== = 880 
Power of a number, defined__-_---------- 1010 Principal vertical circle, defined - --_~--_- 385, 941 
Power'stpply 22234 sss a eee 301 Principia, of Newton--------- eee 3 
PPI (see Plan position indicator) Prism, description and properties of____- 1025 


Practical Navigator, American (H.O. Pub. 
No. 9) (see American Practical Navi- 
gator) 

Practical Navigator, The; of Moore__-_---- 4 


Practical Navigator, The American; of 
Bowditch oS ees eee ee 4 
Practical Navigator, The New American; of 
Bowditch Ss 232225 24 S55 ba 99s See 4, 6, 34 
Practical Tables for Navigators and Aviators, 
Of Rusts] Sek. ae Sei 7s 2 ee 525 
recession, definedae ss—= ee - =a 940 
ofearth’s-axis- + se eas 373 
of equinoxes, defined____-_--_-------- 940 
discovery of ae ee = ae 37, 48 
explained ai Sees ee 373 
Tate’ ols he reo ss Sa 955 
of £yTOsctOpe wees = 42-555 eee 142-144 
Precession axis of gyroscope (see Gyro- 
scope) 
Precipitation; defined _-_---2 22=-2 25222 788 
measurement Offa. ese aae- epee 788 
Precipitation gages seees= = ase ee 788 


Precision, defined. sass === eee 679, 1006 


relative: defined#= = s2=> 4. Sto tee as 1006 
Precomputation, in air navigation _. --_-_- 675 
for sight) reductions. == === = =ees 510-511 


Precomputed altitude__-...---.------ 510, 940 


Rreparation for Voyagen== = eee 595 
Pressure; atmospheric 22 = ----===55 522555 912 
altitude correction for, table 24______ 1281 
explanation\of2=5 25-22 oe 1193 
effect upon:refraction.-_--_.-.--=.-- 432 
measurement of_-_-_--___- lao! = perehe 765-769 
seat level) defined == 25 22 >=. 22 es 768 
semipermanent highs and lows-__---_-_ 799 
station, defined: 939-2 Se ass 2 es 768 
unit conversions, table 14__________ 1264 
explanation ofan Sa 5— eee 1190 
Units/of7measurement=——- 3>--_ eee 765 

(See also Atmosphere) 
barometrievdefinedS 2s. 252225 = aeeee 913 
CONVEFSIONN ACLOTS see an ere ere 960 
dynamicvoft water 22-5 4) see = 128 
Pitotjiof water. 2eee22e2 eek 128 
of seawater. =... iansas— aaa 128, 696 
staticnofwater.—--- -+2=_=---- 3s 128 
total, offwater=<2 so... 2255-2 eee 128 


Pressure correction, atmospheric, defined. 912 
Pressure gradient, defined_____________- 797 
Pressure:ices= =. ee: Sn ee 750, 940 


Pressure pattern navigation_____________ 675 


Pressure ridge? of ice-22- sae 750 
Pressure tendency, defined_____________- 802 
Prevailing westerlics a= === 798 
Primary, of celestial body_____________- 353 


greaticirclevasi... = 3. =e 
Primary radar. 2. Se eee 309, 940 
Primary tide station, defined 
Prime meridian, defined_______________ 
establishment Of2sss=— = aa eee 48 
(See also Longitude, Meridian(s)) 
Prime vertical, defined 
finding time on 


385, 941 


Prismatic error of sextant___-_-------- 411, 941 


Of $82. 282 2S a 2 ss22 Seth Sees ee 562 
Private aids, chart symbol for_-_--------- 113 
Probable error, in dead reckoning- - - - - 685-687 

defined is a2 te ee ee 681 

(See also Navigational errors) 

Productsidefined Ss. = so ase eee 1010 
Profiles defined) 32252 252 eee eae aa ee 941 
Projection(s), for automatic dead reckon- 
iIngrequipmMent= =ss= == see ee 88 
azimuthal, bearings on_---------=---- 81 
defined= Menst setts sSce se sexe 70, 913 
features*Ofos5 =) 22.2 ok e252 aes 81 
greaticircle ons. *— 22 55) sea 81 
for polar regions e=s 952 e ee 86 
azimuthal equidistant, defined __-___-_-__ 913 
distanceion ee ores wan) soe ere 88 


features 0fse2c te te ans 
great circleOne = soe Se 


fompolanrecionss= 94> 85, 86, 88 
principaltusesrofe-2 2s S2oe— = 4 =e 84 
scalevon St fate 2 sits esse ose 83 
azimuthal orthomorphic (see Projec- 
tion(s), stereographic) 
chart projection, defined___-_______--- 916 
classifieationiofess=eete..o 22 ees 69 
conformal definedee ss soe ae 918 
propertiesofvece= Seca] anes se 69 
conicedefineds= seers 5 £5 2 oe eee 918 
features oles see eet are te ae 70, 78 
for polar repions== === = eee 85 
standard parallels of_____________ 86 
OfuPtolem yes ser ees ore ee ae 19 
simplevconicn = #5 as bn ees 78-79 
standard! parallel of-2-2 22-22 ==. 78 
fOrspolaTsreg ONS =e ee 86 
TEANSVCTSCACO DNC = re = ere eee 78 
(See also Projection(s), Lambert con- 
formal; Projection(s), polyconic; 
Projection(s), secant conic) 
cylindrical sidefined= ===") = aa5 saan 920 
features of2 25-2: te arse eee 70 
forspolar regions s5_—- >see seen 85 
defined 432 = sae e so oe ee 69 
distortion 2-6 =.) .5... 28. ee 69, 91 
(See also ‘features of’? under indi- 
vidual projections) 
equatorial defined === 94" sues 69, 924 
equatorial cylindrical orthomorphic____ 69-70 
(See also Projection(s), Mercator) 
SCOMECTIC HRC Chil) c Claeys as = seen eee 69, 927 
gnomonicadehned=ss== = eee 70, 82, 927 
featuresiote= see... ee 82 
PCN OYA Ole .. 02 See SSeS Flee 82, 100 
PrN CIpalauseiof see 2 ae 82 
publicationvof apy see eo eee 100 
of Thales 2686 a= Seeks. ke Ree oe 18, 82 
graticule of, defined____.____________ 70, 927 
Ofeliipparchts sa eam ah 19 
inverse cylindrical orthomorphic_-_-_____ 70 
(See also Projection(s), transverse 


Mercator) 
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Projection(s)—Continued Projection(s)—Continued 

inverse Mercator, defined____________ 70, 931 rectangularyidefineds.25- 2225 22% Sakae 943 

(See also Projection(s), transverse features! of 69 foc ice cee ee ae 

Mercator) forstaricharts. . 4.2...) Jee he 

Lambert conformal, bearings on____-___ 631 Secanticonic, Gefined. 2s22--. -- ae 80 

GelinEed aks 45 AA A Se Ok 80, 932 (See also Projection(s), conic; Pro- 

pO a a oe ee 70, 79-80 jection(s), Lambert conformal) 

greatcircle on... ....--2 eee 80 selection of¥-20 Ah ns kee 69 

QUOI. OF. oes ers —tence sea due. 22 forspolar regions2--2 2-2" ee = 86-88, 617 

soP Molar Tegions 2... 5 1 80, 621 simplenconics -eA/0* sites sient Sua 78-79 

radio, hearings on... . ....2250L500: 2 80, 314 (See also Projection(s), conic) 

(See also Projection(s), conic) stereographic, defined___________- 70, 82, 948 
Map Wennedan 35 ee. 69, 935 features ofas5e 52 eeee) sl ae sen 83 
Mercator, bearings Ons.2=. =... .._% 631 origin.ofe Se. .... = bee ah. Sapeemeem aes 19 

constructionsof. . fete 5. BY 72-74 (See also Projection(s), polar stereographic) 

aenned aw 20. HO Sra oe 936 transverse conic, defined _________-_-_- 
expansion of parallels and meridians_ 71 transverse cylindrical orthomorphic (see 

FOsGUres Of... =~ o-oo en cece eeee 70-71 Projection(s), transverse Mercator) 

ereatcircle.one-- -..- == se 71, 228-231 transverse Mercator, dead reckoning 

(See also Great circle(s)) equipment with_- 2 S==se ee 88 

OUI PDR OL See As he's to ere. Oe et 21 defined: <-._ 2.24) sere 74, 76, ae 

THUMM WING ON oe. ee 71 features. of... = = 26 SNe es 

BGalel Ones So ee eee eee 71, 103 fictitious graticule on__-____-.------ 14 

(See also Projection(s), cylindrical; great circle on... --- 5 = eee 87 

Projection(s), orthomorphic) forspolar regions==22-2- =a 76, 85, 87 
modified Lambert conformal, defined _ 86, oad principal uses of -- ssasse.2==s== 76 


FEACUTCS.O1 =. oi ee at Re ete 


STCAUICHT Cle ONL TAt SOIR) cel & Be 
for;polar,regions.._-.. .. [Waites Ge! ie 88 
FOF NAUtICAMCOATtS.. 2. .==- S05 18 103 
INCUSE Seer nee eee eet eee 86, 937 


(See also Projection(s), modified Lam- 
bert conformal) 
obhque,, defined 1% bameL taneR ony 69 
ODIGUELCONIC.4- <== 2-5 Oe 78 
oblique cylindrical orthomorphic (see 
Projection(s), oblique Mercator) 
oblique Mercator, defined - - -_- 70, 74, 76, 938 
feARCUNES Ob << oe oe IE IND 76 


fictitious graticule.on=-...--..2 2% 74 
fictitious rhnumb line on-_--__-------- 76 
great circle on. 94) 2 eee ee ue 
meridians and parallels on-_--------- 76 
for. polar regions Asus yee 5) 88S 85 
principal.use of. .Sesas ot Fes 76-77 
orthographic, defined_-_-_-__------- 70, 83, 938 
featurestoteee. Gites WO ee eaerd 28 83, 86 
OLiginyOf 52208 SO nE Le INES, le) eget 19 
PHN CIPAlMIsesOl sey. ee ee 83 
orthomorphic, defined. --2=--- S222 48 939 
Properties Olen] =- = <n ares 69 
perspective, defined______----------- 69, 939 
for plotting-sheetsia) 22h sen ese 89 
polar,.definedOesesD 2 alum spore hese 69, 940 
features of various projections--- - --- 85 
greauccircle\Onas > -==-- ae 22 87 
meridians and parallels on__-------- 86 
SelEChIONhOls. =os417 DMT SLC Wee 86-88, 617 
types commonly used_.-----.------ 87, 88 
polar azimuthal equidistant, features of. 86, 88 
principal usefonscs7 see ee ee 88 
(See also Projection(s), azimuthal 
equidistant) 
polar gnomonic, features of___-------- 86, 88 


(See also Projection(s), gnomonic) 
polar orthographic, spacing of parallels 


(See also Projection(s), orthographic) 


polar stereographic, features of__------ , 88 
(See also Projection(s), stereographic) 
polyconic, dennede =. Aes eee 70, 81, 4 
features:Ob. 228 speek mae Bee ogee 
iproperties:of= =) = SS 
measonwOr 45-52 ee) Sad eases See 69 


(See also Projection(s), Mercator) 
tWpeSiOfe. 2 2 eos eee ee 69 


zenithal, defined... 2... sae 70, 953 
(See also Projection(s), azimuthal) 
(See also Chart(s), Grid(s), Plotting, 
Plotting sheet(s)) 
Projection-ruling machine- ------------- 888 
Projector, vertical, for chart construction_-- 888 
Prolate spheroid, defined __-_------------ 030 
Prominence; solar. ---- eee eee 380 
Proof; photo, litho, composite, and water- 
cote: of chart] =. 2) ===. eee ee 888 
Propeller of ship, pitch and slip of----- 130-131 
Proper motion of celestial bodies---_- -- 366, 370 
Gefi ned fe ee ee eee ne 941 
discovery. Of 20 2c. ceo none eee 39 
Proportion, defined]-.25- 52=-=25- eee 1020 
Proportionalidividersse ss ases sae ae 845, 889 
Rroportionalparts= ee =.= se 941, 1050, 1196 
Brotoner ees ee eee eee eee eae 289 
Protractor, defined: ==. oes ee eae 941 
description and use of_--_-_---------- 122 
three-arm (see Three-arm protractor) 
uselok in plotting seu eel: Seka ee ee 215 
Provins, Guyotides_eeessese- eso s==c= 23 
Prutenicae, Tabulae; of Reinhold-- ------- 51 
Psyichrometer: ..-...--4-- of <Low eee 778 
Oelned ages nce e asec eee eee 941 
Psychrometric tables-_-_--------- 779, 1190, 1191 
for dew point, table 17__--------- 1268-1269 
explanation of 2-82) 2s! eens ee 1191 
for relative humidity, table 16__--- 1266-1267 
explanation 0fas os. 5- esas 1190 
Rteropod) definede so see = se eee aa ee 109 


Ptolemy, Claudius; Almagest of_ 26, 36, 38, evan 


constellations*of2a ao2ee= SR aa Tere 4n 
Cosmographia Of ee ee ase eee ae 19, 36 
determination of longitude by--------- 38 
prime meridianof Saas sseees eae 48 
simple conic projection of - ----------- 78 
WOTLdhMap Ofe a2 see oes See Sane 19 
Publication(s), for air navigation_------- 670 
Catalog of Aeronautical Charts and 
Publications (H.O. Pub. No. 1-V)--- 96 
Catalogs of acronautical charts and 
DUDICADIONS= seer waeas sm ae 96 
for electronic navigation_-_---------- 96 


(See also Electronic navigation) 
TIMNOTCANCE Olan een tenes = 93 
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Publication(s) Continued Rabal, defined --- - -------------------- 785 
information on Federal Aviation Agency Race, ‘defined. ____\.. . 8a 40 _2etea it 941 
publications2=-_2ee2-- seca eee 94,671 Racon, in air navigation__-------------- 675 
miscellaneous.__.------------ 101-102, 1004 chart symbol for- - - ----------------- ak 
obtaining... n...0o- eee ee defined_---_------------------------ 303 
oceanographic: 22... 29ers 95-96, 1002 principles of - - --------------------- Res es 
periodical sizes ol5 2 20s ee See adar-.---- (------------------------ 375 
SOUrCER OL «paces 93-94, 97-99, 1002-1004 in air navigation --_------------------ 399 
terminology of.._.......2a0.ae. ee beam width__.___------------------- ey 
(See also Hydrographic Office publica- defined=_---< ~~ --- = Sea ee 1 
tion(s)) bearing resolution=— = 2-32 saan oe 322 
Publications and charts. ______.______- 93-102 chart comparison unit---------------- 324 
Puddles, fresh water from_____________- 752 CHATUS TODS ee a oe a ee 96 
Pulsating current, defined. ____________- 289 GING 0s oe ee ae Se eeepc ee a tte 323 
Pulse, defined2252 UG sone Serra 941 defined __------------------------- 917 
double,defined..... 2.20. Seay nares 922 collision prevention by------------- 324-325 
electromagnetic, discovery of________- 58 corner, reflector/fors2 222 4a5-o= =e 322 
Pulse duration, defined________________- 941 defined. 2-2 on eee 942 
Pulse interval, defined________________- 941 development of. 2. . --3.-- 4 Seee ss 58-59 
Bulselength, defined 2). = - aa = aaa 941 frequency, bands= i222 258 72322 sass 322 
Pulse modulation of radio waves__ 301, 309, 941 PNOSU eee ae aie one eee 323 
Pulse ranging, origin of242 2] for harbors -_--.----------2922-L22: 324 
Pulse repetition (recurrence) rate(s). 318, 334, 941 horizon of __------_-----+-------S8 320 
basic, defined ....-.--..- ae Soe 334, 914 ice detection by: - -clasiuieerd sates 760 
Specific, detined 9a. sae. an aaaen omane 334, 948 maneuvering by_----------2++2-20- 325-329 
Pulse separation, defined_________.____- 941 Marconilon feel ea eet ees 58 
Pulse systems, development of__________ 58-59 plan position indicator__--_--------- 318-320 
Rulsevtrain, defineds2.. 22) === eee 941 (See also Cathode ray tube, Plan posi- 
Rulsehwidth) definedss.5]) a. aaeaen aera 941 ____ tion indicator) 
Pumice, defined sotita. ja. dud caer t osm ds 109 in polar regions _~ -_..-.-~4s==3 455-22 634 
Pumping, of mercurial barometer__ 766, 825, 941 PIOIALY— oes gee ee eee ee 309, 940 
Purbach, George. <_ . ==. :GoSsais se 36 principles of seth a: (sarees ee 318-320 
issuance of first almanac____________- 51 ramark-=:_ 2-2 ee 323, 943 
Purey-Cust, H. E.; azimuth tables of _ 571 (See also Radar beacon(s)) 
Pyramid, description and properties of... 1026 range resolution=_—2s_2----..<sseees= 321 
Byramid of (Cheopsae 222. == aaa ee 35 scope interpretation _________------ 321-323 
Pythagorasts: (38. Silene iy ee ee 36 sea. returnto steers ie ire ie ee 320, 945 
Bytheastot. Massalian = oo eee 16 pecondarya Nase) eae 309, 945 
Parts Around the World of___________- 22 storm, detection by. — 5-25 eee. eee 788 
tracking by... 2. 52. S=- eee es 325-329 
true motionlon=. —— s2- aero Sree 319 
Q=band defined? 4)... ee 941 upper air observations by____.-__------ 785 
Q£coil/ defined: = 2 ees ee 204 use of, in tropical cyclone________---_-- 828 
Quadrant, of circle, defined_____-__-____ 1024 in weather observations___-_-_-_---- 59, 788 
Common: —h0 — 2 02 52 a2 eee fees 40 virtual PPI reflectoscope__..__-__---- 324 
defined ee atte meee eee 941 (See also Navigational practice, Radio, 
of Godfrey = eee, ee 42 Radio propagation, Radio waves) 
des Fe eye See 415 Radar beacon(s), chart symbol for____- 112, 994 
SCA. 2 5 OMENS Sen ea" ee) ee he 41 defined et enone 5 Nes ee eee 942 
Quadzantal correctors, defined_______-- 183, 941 principles of= =o" = 2 = susie pees 325 
during magnetic treatment of shipeeee. 207 + Radar bearing, defined_________________ 942 
effect of permanent magnets upon__. 188-189 Radar chart, experimental, publication of- 96 
routine Checks of 222 2 = = ae 195 Radar comparison unit, charts for____-__- 324 
esting Olen ee ee eee fee 184 Radar conspicuous object, defined___-_-__- 942 
lise -Of8) Set = OS Seen Aen 183 Radar horizon, defined________________- 942 
Quadrantal deviation, defined__________- 941 discussed "S122 25925 2222. Sa wee ee 320 
Quadrantal error, defined__.___________- 941 Radar navigation: 222 4ess-= 6) Jase 323 
Off FY TOVCOM PASSE ita = eee eee 150 pies Plotting Manual (H.O. Pub. No. 
ofiradiojbearings=-2-- == aa aee ee 313 DON) ee eerie oe et Sea e 99 
Quadrantal spheres, defined___....-..... 941 Radar plotting sheet (H.O. 4665 series)... 325 
(See also Quadrantal correctors) Radar reflectors, on buoys 265 
Quadrantal spherical triangle, definition definedeseseen” bas Me es age 949 
and solution of _.--.-.-.---------.--- 1039 Radar shadow, defined__..____________- 942 
Quadrature of celestial bodies, defined _ _ _ 377 Radar target, defined_________________- 942 
Quadrilateral, defined__-_-__-_._.-___.- 1023 Radial, of omnirange____- eer Bits. 674 
Quarantine report stations, sources of Radial line IDG Pe oe sk. — nce 
Information Ono. 3.25.4) as ae eee 96 Radial motion of celestial bodies________ 366 
Quart, conversion factors_______________ 962  Radial-line intersection method of photo- 
Quick flashing light, defined____________ 94] grammetric tilt correction____________ 876 
interrupted) defined. 22 stu eee 931 Radian, conversion to are units_________ 959 
Quilter, E. S.; sight reduction method of __ 546 defined pea ee eT ea CLEAR 
Ohilitanty: sete ed ees 415,94] Radiant energy, defined__-_____________ 942 
? Radiation, defined2— ee: ee oan ee eee 942 
Ofrcircle, denned’ soe.) seen 1024 en 
Quotient, defined Radiation.fogemc-es 6. = ee ee 807 
POMETIV, CHORNCG. — —— - - --- -. - 4k te 1011 Radio, chart corrections by. 2 ee 117 
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Radio—Continued , 
duned =. [250 oe ot. beeen aws 942 Radio propagation, antennas for________ 297 
direction measurement by --_--____- 304-306 characteristics of, by frequency band_ 298-299 
distance measurement by___________ 308-309 classification. Of... 0) ie se eee 300 
early communication by______________ 58 critical range, of loran waves__________ 33a¢ 
frequency, channels of_2-.....-2__.-_- 299 direction measurement_<------.__+- 304-306 
Anformation Dy o-<.--— see SIE N) 96 directional contro] of2.-22---2.-9_-25 5 307 
RECOTPCLENCG.2 eee = hay eee eos 297 LACS re ee ae ene ee 295 
controliof= = 2.2. A. bearish sesh 299 interference in’ = 2222-28222 ee aa 297 
jamming:of oh 2s. fan atae 297 in ionosphere... o222s eee eee 293-295 
MOISC; (CAUSES Of 220 2... Ve lo eehie 3 297 jamming: Of. >. _ “oe eee 297 
receiver, components of___________- 301-302 of loran=waves: o._< 322-22 e os ee 337-338 
speed measurement by_______________ 308 maximum distance of__...___-______-_ 295 
for survey timing equipment__________ 839 noise; (causes Of... 5.5223 52 ee 297 
(See also Antenna, Ionosphere, Radio im polar regions _< ....2. 2. Seqhete ase 633 
propagation, Radio waves) Skip distance-* os. --2-eosen.egaem 294, 947 
Radio acoustic ranging.___.____________ 309 SEID "ZONE. «oc coun acceten cosas eee 294 
defined: (22... | eateb: piamotierts. 942 Speed oigat =" <2 5 = eee 289, 290 
pringipies of... (elearonnnl) rin > 316 (See also Electronics, Ionosphere, Loran, 
Radio aid to navigation, defined_________ 942 Radio waves) 
(See also Radio navigation, Radio- Radio propagation signals, of WWV-_-__-_- 633 
beacon(s)) Radio range 225 rusts eae eae 59, 307, 674 
Radio antennas: 2). =. eae, BED 2 297 defined_2__.... .. Usage ieee 942 
(See also Antenna) omnidirectional! 2 22452 sees. eeeeee 317 
Radio astronomy, beginnings of________- 39 principles’ of2-2—4--=-2.cace=5 eee 317 
etineGe ea ee eS To 942. Radio sextant. 2.2.22 226... 22.-s0 eee 304 
determination of position by_________- 60) Radio spectrumessoneots sa hes Sees 290 
Radio beanng(s)--55\i2-225-25222-28 S1I3=315, ‘Radio stars.-=-2..2--.ee eae Soe eee 365 
Constalyreiraction==2+— 2225 5-_. Deen 293, 313 discovery-Of = =2- 20-222 202 5s 5 see 39 
conversion angle--.— 35-2 eS sen 314 Radio station(s), chart symbol for_______ 112 
Menned rane tease =e ee ens 2 ee 942 commercial broadcasting, on charts__-_ 116 
CELOLS sno se ae Ss oe ee ae ee REEL 331183 sources of information on_____-------- 96 
OMNIS DY ee oa as ae PE Ey: et 314 Radio time signal, defined_____________-_ 942 
cc Te pe ce ee a IED APT EE 313 (See also Time signals) 
nig TeCH CCl ae ase = aie = = ee Se 295, 314, 937 i sym 1 fo 
plotting of_____- ogc crn n-------- 314-315 peek ee 4 a es sss ee nea 
(See also Plotting) Radio track, defined_________---_-_-_-- 307 
polarization error____-_---.-_-- 295, 314,940 — Radiotrafficstations, sources of informationon 96 
quadrantal error. >=. 2_2_-22-2-22--- 313 Radio transmission, classification of_____- 300 
reciprocals, treatment of------.------ 314 Radio waves, absorption of__.__-----__- 296 
use of______- ----- or r---s--n----- 314-315 amplitude of, defined_—_—-*=-_-_----=_ 290 
(See also Radio navigation, Radio propa- attenuation-of 22 tee 296 
gation, Radio waves, Radiobeacon(s)) Blackout of-c otc no eee 294 
Radio. Dia ckowtesasse= sss s seen eae 294, 634 characteristics of, by frequency band_ 298-299 
Radio broadcastsessee= to ee = eee 99-100 Classifica tlonzo f= ene see ee eee 300 
(See also Radio Navigational Aids, Radio coastal refraction of ____.....-.-_-. 293, 313 
Weather Aids) defined a eee tee a ae ee eee ee 917 
Radio communication, International Code critical range, of loran signals------_--- 337 
of Signals, Vol. II (H.O. Pub. No. 104) defined: < 52 sess = ern e he eee eee 290, 942 
\TCliO)) Sees ee ee. eee ee ee cee 96 demodulationsOfs= == ssteee eo eee ae gor 
Radio compass, defined__________-___-- 942 Giffractioniolce 2-2 oe oe eee cease 
Radio direstion finder, automatic, for air direction measurement of_---------- 304-306 
NAWICN OMe ee eo ee ne 674 directional transmission of____-------- 307 
Genned@ arene meee ce a ce 913 GUCtINg ZO tee eee ane eee 292 
ChartesyinbolWiOl eee ee 112 fACIN gtOLeee ee nes ee a = ee eee 295 
Gein edeces ees eee foe ee 942 JOPA ee ep een eee 337 
deviation of, defined_____-_---------- 922 Hirst proguctiom Ofesea= =e === eae aa 58 
Hrs CMIZavliOn Ole nee ee See 58 frequency, bands == See. ===) ane = moO 
manual edenned ees ss ee ee ee 935 ofjradaT acre eee een see ee 322 
laypolar Pen Oee. 2 ee ae oe 634 frequency Unite. 5426 sec-sou. bee 55 290 
principles. Of 2 gata oa en an 313 grazing igi: Of eens fees mana 291 
uppes air observations by - ------2----- 785 ground waves, defined -_-_--_--------- 294, 928 
Radio direction finder station(s), defined. 942 hdl vata ln. She lee Bele Ch, eau ee 337-338 
UCR OMG Ol ae ee ener ae 313 hopizenmolatte: ce dot). ieee 292 
sources of information on___---------- 96 interference Ofer 65. 1 ele eee 291 
Radio frequency, defined_-_------------- 942 iusionospheres.2.. 225 242-5 2 Ge ae 293-295 
Radio Ese ee defined)... = seeks 942 INeDOLAL TepiOns ae nea eee 633 
GIsSClISsed a8" 24 ore. 2g Sei ee ce 292 landzettectm= meee ter ee eee 293, 313 
Radio navigation, defined__-_---------- 62, 942 oy Oy ay ea eee mas ee 337-338 
(See also Electronic navigation) anc anaie sees ee al ae bebe 
; ae . uring magnetic storms_______----- ; 
Radio Navigational Aids ase tis odie a 316 Baxiwiins Feablé frequency of -2-.2--- 294 
117), consol tables in - --------- 96, 304, 313 MICKOW ACS. ea ee 291 
totes oboe S197 modulation 2220000 ara ate 
ad Nee ae POMS ee ea Gee ae i iO [eee oe = ao ; ; 
information on radio broadcasts in----- Ie ae ae PREMIO ee eos 294-295 
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Radio waves—Continued Range(s)—Continued 

phaseiof? 3. yo See eee eee 290 of tide—Continued 

polarization of 225802821 2s. cee 291 relation to current speed -- --------- 715 

polarization error of_---------- 295, 314, 940 variations in---------------------- 706 

propagation of, in polar regions- - ------ 6 tropic, defined 22... 22a 22 ease 951 

speed of 23.222 =..=222 ee 289, 290, 308 use Of ___------------------------- 241-243 
(See also Radio propagation) of visibility, definecdas 35 ======4=e=—— 943 

Tange ors. = ss-s-sess Sees Sees Sees 295, 298 Vortact Se Nh... Se ee eee 308, 674 

reflectionofes- 22+ 3. =.= - 2 eee 291-292 Range finder; defined: —--- === =22-= 285222 943 

refraction oF 2h 2222 22. Lease eases 292 Range lights, defined -===22222222e2 a2" 943 

representation of -2=-2=-==+2-s==-=)-== 290 Ranging, pulse_--_----_--------------- 58 

scatteringiofs 23-025 .25.5255= 58 see 296 radiovacoustic; defined =] 322s45 52 —25 942 

Sense Of Sat. S22 Jee 2 Pe eee ee 305 principles, of . .--.... 29-22 Sses sae 316 

skip distance\of{ss eee" Sass see 294,947 Rankine temperature, defined__------- 776, 943 

sky waves, defined__-_------------- 294947 Raob, defined_.s22 532202. - 22535 - 787 

Oflovan isa eee on ooo ue a 337-338 Rapid Navigation Tables, of Myerscough 

SOULCEIOh Eee Oe 0 eee 289 and-Hamilton 2-26 536 

Speediol sal ae hten.. vies cesar 289, 290,308 Rate, of chronometer, defined__--_------ 916 

Superrefraction of sees. See eee 292 (See also Chronometer) 

terminologyiofae-—---2=--- =e 290-291 of-loran; defined 222 — 342434 52-e543 335 

transmitter fora. = sees eo eee 301 (See also Loran) 

(See also Electronics, Loran, Magnetic of watch?. 225-225... cees=5- eee 419, 952 

field, Radio propagation) (See also Watch) 
Radio Weather Aids (H.O. Pub. No. 118), Ratio;defined 22.2.2. --2 ee Se 1020 
contentsiofee =e eee 2 ee ee 97, 304, 817 of ranges, definedi=22 2 =ss-2 - 2 Saea2—= 943 

COrrections tose a eee 97 ofirise; defined.~ => === 2222-2242 943 

information on radio broadcasts in__-_-_- 100 Rational horizon, defined__------------- 943 
Radioactivity of sea water______--------- 698! _ adiscussed!* "2252298. 22-2552 2 eee 386 
Radiobeéacon(s)See--- 4222-52. ee 313 Rawin,idefined:-2_..>..._. 232 aee 787 

On DUO YSsaSe 2a bt ee, al ee 965| Rawinsonde: defined. --_-=-_ > =sss-s2=. 787 

chartisymbolsforss 25223 = == =e M2. “RaydistS222..2 20222403 ee 309 

défined 20a" 222 es Se ee ee 942 development Of. 222 - = 2525.5. 2202 59 

firstunstallationsofasseas == eee 58 hyperbolic, principles of__-___----_--- 346 

information on, sources of__----.------ 96, 97 pure range, principles of__---_------- 309, 330 

ini polarsreg ions == eee ee eee 630) ReadsNathan®"= ~22-2..-..2.5-23ee 3 

Totating Bic wes se een coe eee oe eee 307 Réaumur temperature, defined________ 775, 943 
Radiolania, definede==—5 42) e- a= eee 109, Reciprocal.of numbers 22-22e4e52 e242" 1007 
Riadiosonde, defined ae 22 _-=- a ee 942 of vectors’ 2. 2s22555.3..-84e= ee 1017 

Gescribedi 7s 26 ss! bes ee arene 787 Reciprocal bearings, treatment of_______- 314 

upper air observations by__-___------- 785 Recording tide gage, automatic, portable.__ 843 
Radius, of circle, defined. -_..._---_----- 1024 standard 94.) 22-2 esos =. Seen 844 

Ofisphere? definediac a s2-2 4555 a5 epee 1029. Rectangle, defineda= 2324-2 1024 

Of Wisibility, defined ss =52 === === === 943 Rectangular coordinates, defined______-__ 1031 
Radius vector, defined__________-_----- 1031 Rectangularterrors ose see == 22 sae 682 

oOfsplanetany OLrbitsas--2 295" -= = esas 354 Rectangular projection, defined_________ 943 
Radome defined $52 > == - S55 55-5 ses 943 (See also Projection (s)) 

Rafos Geet tiesa = sana ce here ee ee Sees 347 ~=—Rectified altitude, defined____. _______ 437, 943 
Raftingiotisea) 1ce=22 4 25- = — 3 eee re 750 Recurrence rate, pulse, defined__________ 941 
Railroads son charts sa se a eee ee 114 (See also Loran) 

Rain gage, recording- =. = 9). s— == 788 “Red Azimuth Tables” (H.O. Pub. No. 

(See also Precipitation gage) 260) eae Se ee 97, 569, 943 
Rainbows sty pesiof. aa ses eee 810 CXtractsi(rom see eee eee 1165-1167 
Ram; of icemins 22 2 9. - Seen ee ee 748 Red magnetism, defined________________ 943 
Riaamark €defined sie 9 a ee 943 ~“Redisector, defined @ses= =) sees eae 943 

principlesiof. = s22+25s5 26> ease eee 323 sReduction;-defined@as ==. =.= - =n aaaae 943 

(See also Radar beacon(s)) Reduction methods, for chart construc- 
Riandom*error, defined®= 2. 23 =) ea 943 SONS Eee en ses 2 a 891 

GISCUsseGhEOR Te re = oe eee ee 680-682 Reduction to meridian_________________ 518 
Range(s), chart symbol for___-------__- 113 defin Cd Sse se tee eee re ee eee 943 

critical defined = sae ee 919 device forjofsVilkitskiy =e) ssa ese ee 518 

defined: 3th eh eee eee 943 (See also Altitude factor) 

four-course: £2 20. Tee ee eee 317 Reed horn, as fog signal, defined________ 267 

geographic, defined ... . D2SS0a. S29 yaus 926 Reference direction.__________________ 66, 134 

of lights. <: ee Sik Dawe eens 261-264 (See also Direction) 

on charts20L ite cew cece eee 263-264 Reference station, current predictions for. 273 
(See also Light(s)) Gefined are eae on a ee 943 

objectsine Wie cute iee ene. SUA 241 tide spredictions#fors=o2. 422) » somes 269 

tadio\defitied: 2 tees cies 942 of tide-tablesis= 222 net oe ae 269, 711 

Giradio signals: ee. 295,298 Reflection, angle of---------_.___-_-- 398, 430 

Paticoftdelinéd a) a eee 943 Of Tadioswavesee =. cee oer o] seman 291-292 

resolution of, radar_____._______.___- 39] ar pre seh SolidlLee lL ugTle ae 744 

of tide, computation of_______________ 270 Sedan ees Me io, SOY lee huh ae eee 

Gefined eae. 3.2 np eee 704, 943 R ’ nedad_---------- pocrccrc- 942 
ned _------------------------ ’ eflectoscope, chart comparison unit_____ 324 
INVpUlOtING Pac hee Ne 267 dReflexanglesdefined@aeee = eee 1021 
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Refraction, abnormalities of___....... 481-432 Resultant, of vector addition..._________ 1017 

altitude corrections for_____--_--_-- 429-432 Retentivity, defined___...__.__.__.______ 159 

errors: Ih tables... ene ni ee 431, 432 (See also Magnetism) 

Prom TOhOAG cc « 5 ane anime howe 657 Retired line of position,, defined_________ 944 
astronomical, defined __._____..__-- 430,912 Retrace, of cathode ray tube____________ 303 
atmospheric, defined_....22- 2.22.0 430, 912 GenN OG 5 scs< ASO ee ae el ea Japa 944 
coastal, defined - <..0..--.....4.580 917 On lOnan scOpeee ete oo eee 235 

ol nadio- waves? 2202 il «2 PONG 293, 313 Retrograde motion, defined_____________ 944 
CLefinedaaeame se a TS Hare. Jes 28 eee 943 OL PIANEtS2etoe econ oe ee Oe 377 
CILECHOP PON GID == i+ Lecee stew e ee 423 ‘Reversal’? method, for securing de- 
effect of various conditions upon____ 431-432 PASSING COls2e 2 eeu ee ee 206 
porizontal; defined_..- ...... 0225.4 431° Reversing curmentac a. ss oe ee eee C2 
MOexcOle .4- 5 —> UT OPUS DNR 2 Gonr 430 Revolution, of sabre body, defined_____ 353 
AMOS Ne CONN OC = ta <5 oan ka ek 430 Of MOON s<s-2—— 2 2 NE Ue ee eos 362 
OLOGeRno wa Ved.) ew 2 PTE (er veye sidereal,, defined.2.... = -sseuiass et eens, AOL 353 
IY POLAT MEMONS tweens. ee a eee 637 SMOG, Clete Ue se nse ee 353 
ORTACIONWAVERS oe toe ere BS gos 292 Revolution counter, origin of__._________ 25 
Terrestrials defined =< hyn. Sos 2: 430, 949 speedubyen. 8 a7 TORS Pe 130-131 

ehecy Ol upon dip = == =a. se. 205 ee 423° ~kKhomboidy defined S202. 22 ie a aes seer 1024 

elect or temperabure uponss! === 92) 9425 jRhombussdefinedsassiss.s -aae. Sees 1024 
COE GLO tee et Ace OR Pe nv a aoe MB 429-430 Rhumb bearing, defined____________-__- 944 
Of UHCerwater SOUndE.<= Vs (40 RKhumb course, definedssa2 222 Js255 2a 944 

Refractive index, of sea water___________ 698 Rhumb direction, for dead reckoning 

Regiment of the Pole Star, The;of Wakeley. 568 CQMIDM ents 2. ethene! <2 88 
Regimento do estrolabio e do quadrante___- 32 Rhumbiline, defined ..__ 222: 22525 32 66, 944 
RerioMmontaniss =a. see et ee eet 36 fictitious, detineds. se... == 452— ee 76, 925 

issuance of first ephemeris__-_____-____ 51 on.polarverid. 20) S40 Sots. SSae es 618 

One ner eels Gat Cons ee = eee eee 45 on’ Mercator projectiona_2_ = 2-2 ee 71 

Nuremberg Observatory____-___-____- 49 onmauticalichart.. 382 sa =. ae 228 
Register ton, conversion factors_-_-_____ 962 YOU Foye rn cY=22(0) tae Sy 2 ss ene ere ne ede cia” T 215 
IREOTecclOne Ol NOC Css es ae ye ee 377 oni polarichant 26a pe a ee ee 620 
Reralar polycondefmed="" 5-2 2-422 1023. Rhumb line distance, defined___________ 944 
Reo war prism: denned 2 se ea ee 1025 Richer, Jean Francisco; computer of_____ 558 
Resular pyramid, detmed= = ss = 1026" “Ridge Suse ofsin piloting" =) 4 ae 258 
Reinhold, Erasmus; Tabulae Prutenicae of - ol Rieht.aneles defined. 2-225) = ——— =auus 1021 
Relative accuracy, defined______________ 1006 Right ascension, change of in almanac_ _-_ 52 
Relative azimuth, defined _-___________- 943 circle:of.;defined==220" 201 es are 916 
Relative bearing, defined__________ 67, 241, 243 defined” }x ate) tee 528 ors Sa 383, 944 

reference GiLecuOnl Ol =! 2 == ee ee ‘Huarouare lon? el lnonepneyen So oe ee 479 

(See also Bearing(s)) precession of equinox in_____________- 373 
Relative humidity, defined__________-__ (73, 944 rohit conesdetined sss s52 252" 22-45 -—5 1027 

CO EON Recess, eee ee ee ete eee 1266-1267 Right cylinder, defined_________________ 1026 

explanaviOn Oleee s2. ake 2 ret 190 Riehtlinesdetined ss 255. eee 1020 

Relative movement, defined____________ 944 + Right plane triangle, solution of_________ 1037 

UEC UOT Ovens es Ee | ed 326: Richt prism defined== =) - 9-2 == a 1025 

RIN CIples Olea re 325-3829 Right pyramid, defined_---_-._-.--_---- 1026 
Relative movement line, defined_________ Suo Inichtispheressay seater nee Se er eee 367 
Relative precision, defined____________-_-~ 1006 Right spherical triangle, solution of_____- 1039 
Relative speed, vector of______---_-_--_-- o2) Right triangles ‘detned 22 3==5= === 1022 
Welativaty: theory Off So Soon lp CURIeIU tes sae te eee aaa eee ee 740 
IReHeEC OM CUAltS seek os ee 114 (See also Tide rip) 

CRORE Sete ee ee ee eo O44 Ripplestudefinediat ». 222-5 325255 ee aa 727 
Renamnder “denied 2 ee NOt “‘Risexofttides defined tae ss = nee ee 944 
Remanence, defined= "2 = ° 20 pe 72. ee 159, Reoadsoncharts® 225. 992. 5 25 eee 114 

(See also Magnetism) Road pen, for chart construction - _--_---- 890 
Remote-indicating compass, defined _ _- __ Gia Roaninowionties 2-952 =o ae beset lee eee 3) 
Repeater, compass, defined_-_--__-_----- 918 ees John; Elements of Navigation 

CRG LT TNC) Be cesta te a ee nS OAT) pel ae renee FP Sa ee ee = 

Sai aT Oy (CL © LUT C Cl ee eee ee ee 929 Rockefeller General Education Board__-- 

GESCTI CO eee ee ee ee a ee 153 Rocking the sextant, defined______---_- 402, oad 
Ol bitot-staticloges.2 =. 22. ee ee 130 Rocks, reefs, etc.; chart symbols for 22. - 110 
OMTrAdayTr SCOPCS 4 sees 9 eee ee 319 Rodmeter, of impeller-type log____-__--- 130 
Svcehing, enneduer ne. 6 eS eee 948 of Pitot-static log - - - --- jangeeae es eee 128 

Repeating decimal, notation for________-_ 1011 Rolletdel’Isle, sight reduction diagram of. 557 
Repeating theodolite : Me rere. 840 Rolling resistance of beach--------___-- 740 
Repetition rate, pulse, defined__________-_ 941 Roman mile, origin of___------ Sheen a ees 26 

(See also Loran) Romanovsky, A. A.; azimuth diagram of. 572 
Reprintvot chartyidelined 2.2 ee 888 Romer, invention of transit instrument 
Reproduction of ‘charts, processes for____- 897 byite ass PR af rs ia 50 
Requisite Tables, of [Dii Cae aaa ae 57,528 Root, extraction of, defined__---_---- eee NOD: 
Resection method of visual survey control. 858 Root mean square error__-______-------- 681 
Residual deviation, defined_____-----_-- 944 Rose, G.; sight reduction tables of___---- 532 
Resolution, of bearing eT Ss ee ee ee 322 Rossa, Battista Testa; Brieve Compendio 
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tary current, defined _--------------- 944 + Sailing(s) Continued 

eee ee Cee aa 711 traverse, defined ----------------- 221, 951 
inequalities! Of222=- == == seat 713 example Of ee ee See 223 

“ROtASCOPe...-- - eee eee eee 24, 141 history of -_--------------==--=+-5 29 

Rotatingibeacone =. ea. a= sea ee 307 (See also Dead reckoning) 

Rotation, of celestial body, defined - -- --- 353 Sailing chart, defined------------------ 944 
Gf Mm00ne.. See. eee eee 362 description Of. 5-2 25) -- == Sass eae 104 
sidereal,, Getined_-. sa =eee= =e at 353 = Sailing direction(s), contents of_--- ------ 97 
SY MOGIC, CCNN€Q sa er aera eee 353 corrections to, in Notice to Mariners---- 99 

Rottensice. sae eee- see 2 eee ee ae 752 defined _-----------------=+4-=-2,--- 944 

Rough logy oniginiofsenee eno 29 history of...------------------ 16, 18, 22-23 

Round of sights, defined__...--------- 455, 944 for polar regions--------------------- 632 

Rounding off, procedure for__----------- 1007 supplements and changes to- - -------- 97 

Route, selection of, in lifeboat _-~------- 648 (Stimo’sifire=—==----=— <2 -5 >> tenes 297, 813 

Routes in North Atlantic___---------- 755-757 St.-Hilaire, Marcq; celestial line of posi- 

URoutiers; 2. cee eee eee ee 22 SlomsMet hod) Ofer ae ee ---- 56, 528, 944 

Rude, Gilbert T.; star finder of.__-_----- 586 Saint-Pierre, Le Sieur de; establishment of 

Rudolphine Tables, of Kepler et al___-___- 51 Greenwich Royal Observatory - - - ----- 50 

Rules of the road, area limits on charts._ 116 Salinity of sea water_------------------ 695 

Rules of the Road—International—Inland_ 102 Same name, defined - - - ---------------- 944 

Rules of the Road—Western Riers_----- 102° SantavAna (wind) --=-----=="-*=222-— 807 

Running fix, from bearings. ____------ 249-255 Sargasso Sea_------------------------- 722 
from celestial observations_-__------- 458-460  Saros, eclipse cy cle_------------------- 381 
Mofined in eee oe ae ee ee 944 Satellites of planets-_-------.----------- 357 
effect of current upon___--__-_-_---- 249-254 Saturation, magnetic, defined_-_-------- 158 
(See also Fix) Saturn, features of__------------------- 361 

Running survey, procedure for__-------- 864 Satyricon, of Copella-_----------------- 36 

Rust, Armistead; azimuth diagram of____ 572 Scalar, defined-------- on== -easpens See 
sight reduction tables of______------- 57,525 Scale, on azimuthal equidistant projection 83 

Batters. ee eee 22 chart classification by_-_-------------- 104 

ON! CONIC projections <= — ease ae 79 

S-band, ‘defined = = — #22228 = =-222 2c 23- 944 conversion factors fors 5 soe es eee ee 955 

Sadler, D. H.; sight reduction method of-_ 545 Gefined eer ee os ek eee 103, 944 

Sailing(s), composite, defined_--__-_----- 221, 918 as factor in projection selection- - - ---- 88 

example.Of- 2... 422 - > See ees 235 on gnomonic projection - ------------- 82 
defined) 222: jaf Ue oo ee ee 221, 944 graphic, of charts____- oe ek 5 ee ae 103, 893 
great-circle, altering track_-_--------- 235 on Mercator projection____---------- 71, 103 

bytcharte == ee!) 2 52. ce ae eee 230 on modified Lambert conformal pro- 

Dy COMpuUvatlOn = =e ae 232-234 Jechionse =. =. 226. eee ee aaa 88 

by conversion angle--_=-- === 2-4. = 231 natural ,ofechanisessa-. seee eee ee 103 

defined ace ae eee 221, 927 defined = 2 22 Se eee wee ee 937 

discussed= 2-0. - = eee ree 229 numerical) OL chartss 252222 s2 2526 103 

exampleiofe a. hoon eee eee 232-234 of plotting sheet for hydrographic survey 859 

final COUTSC. 2. — stew ee te ee 231 Oni poly.conic projectione =) 2-- == -- == 81 

geographical position, destination as_ 232 small defined ss 82250222552 55s <a OG 

MislORviOle se. coe) =e ee = ee ee 30 on stereographic projection _-_-------- 83 

Initialicourse:— = -s 2222 = soo ee 231 Suitability iol ss sen ee see ee 106 

onnpolarichante. © 2 = aay ee 620-621 Scale border, use of on charts__-_-_-_--- 893 

by tablet 2s oa. < eee eee 234-235 Scale error, on polar stereographic pro- 

tables of Towson and Atherton_--_--- 569 HeChiONny TedUCtIONIOL | 5a 88 

WOrkorm [Oto 22) oe” see ee eee 1053 Scalene triangle, defined_______--------- 1022 
history, Of See an eo ee eee 29. Scatteriof radio waves==--e2- 25-2 ees 296 
Mercator caution s.2- === eee eee 228 Scattering layer, deep___------------- 134, 744 
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OTIPQIN Of = -oh— Soe ee ae ee ee 30 Schroeder, Seaton; azimuth tables of__.-__ 569 

WOTKatOnmS i Ola eee =e a ee er 1053 Schuler, Ivan; pendulum studies of___--_- 150 
meridian<déefined=2. eee ee 271936. “Senllavionvol ctareee se ooo aaa e eee 575 
middle-(mid-)latitude, caution....._____ 227 Scoopfish, bottom sampler__-----_------ 842 

definede sao ee eee 221,986 — Scope; definedS 2s eae ee eee 945 

CXS INDI OF 6 oe tine 225-227 PLINChpLes Ole mee eee eS eee 302 

OL Gin! Of ee Oe ee ees 30 (See also Oscilloscope, Radar) 
parallel, defined ted Cree alee cd Se heals ob S 221.1939. Scoria; defnedes.-so25 =. a2 25" eee 109 

early, Importance: of-9— ses een ee 44 Screw, pitch and slip of-_--_--______- 130-131 

example Of 2° ee ee eee 224 Scripps Institution of Oceanography, Cal- 

OTIGI Ole ene en ake nce ie 30 WoOrnia es Sen ee ees en ee ee 692, 694 
plane. caution= <u -=--- eles eee 223 Scylaxylernpirsotese eae == ne eee 16, 22 

(efned Sec iuss .2xoesdeece EPR eres 940 Sea, appearance of, under various wind 

discussedéoas = <2 seh siete 221 SPCCOS eee eto ea aes ae 774 

OXOTNDIO ORES | 2 ee ee eee 222 color of, asisigncot land as =e enna 661 

history’ Ob, Jo cee 502s en eee 29 and Wwindseecere see tees as) wean 773-775 
quantities used in, defined____________ 221 (See also Ocean current(s), Oceanography, 


spherical,detineds. =, soca. pera ae 948 Sea water, Wind) 
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Sea. anchor, defineds 22 s20cs seus beulue 45° Seicho. esis SO Oe Ratan ra 734 
Sea and Swell Observations (H.O. Pub. No. Seismic sea wave__...-_. 2. odnoe cL 833, 945 
RON ni creonlien del oles 96, 732 epicenterole.<o- <7. ee 733 
SR TOCA ermine BOGE 1 806 Selectivity of radio receiver_____________ 301 
Sen. buoy defined... 22.20. Mauedocuiih 945 ‘Self-acting Sounder’___.._____________ 27 
Sea Toes. Mth... ~adtnne te oaks 746-762 Self-synchronous alidade, defined________ 153 
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et ot SESE? Ree Sess) en 945 dangerous and navigable, of tropical 
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aap ee ee Oe segs scr ate altitude correction for___ 433-434 
POURUERED VOR 5 Ss eee ec ede rom lifeboat! 222 -- 2252 badeaae 657 
mnicknessiohees ee eae 750 of circle; defined = Sens 2s sare sine 1024 
Sea level, defined__._.-__-------..-_-_- 945 of sphere, defined.___________________- 1029 
mean; Gehned 24 422). i S58 Seen laoes 710, 935 of sun and moon, by almanac________- 479 
be aes at defined.23.. dtamt aoe nt Pacer ole defined! wise S21 lies 945 
eapmile, Wehined . oo ee ete) 4 emidiurmalicurrent™e =.= s=55= === ae 713 
Sea quadrant, Invention Of mete see eke 41 defined 9 Senn AIT. SER eae 945 
Sea return,idefined 4. 2) ueeeends. lex 320; 945°" Semidiurnall tide..--...-----------38) 05, 945 
Sea rocmudefined se. eettag lor: eramens 945 Semimajor (semiminor) axis of ellipse____ 1027 
pies age ss or eames ee 614, 808 coe een highs and lows__--_-_--- 799 
ee also Frost smoke ensendehneds*) Oe: eh. {ae wee 945 
Sea state codes, and Beaufort scale______ 1059 Sense antenna--_--___--_------------- 305, 945 
(See also Weather observations) Sensible horizon, defined - - ------------- 945 
Sea tilt, altitude correction for_______- Dis ore Se es ates oe pe 
Sea water, analyses of, by Dittmar_____- 692 eg ek es ON fC OLED =o > ates 301 
chemical properties of_____________- 693-695 pas ee sad eh er elaine pati ee penmene art heasase "2 373 
pga! et of current, in celestial navigation.____ 461 
COMpressiDility Orso ee ee 697 
conductivity of 698 defined 7295. 3555 -22c2S=> = Oar 217, 712, 945 
dehwitip phi! STEN Gre NS TO UT e9g Seven-eighths rules 2) <2. 22222222222 255, 945 
Tt lho: Wi RAGE TY 35a Seven-tenths rule___________...-_.--. 255, 945 
ek Sa ee ee 743 S thirds rul 255, 945 
Mass Of oe nanan anno nn 962 Sexagesimal system of units, defined... 1031 
testing methods for... 1.22 _2-- 698 Sextant, adjustment of 277 411-415 
thermaltexpansion-of--. >. £22 === =~ 698 elijiude by Tao eede so eae xe Maeenage 
F (See also Sextant altitude correction(s)) 
“pbpae a of Sas cert -- 696, 743 ave.iti deaned 400 
POUSITSECSSHLC LOLS = See ee Nae Oe FERS 128 Pe Ay t Aan eke aamblenaie re 
Sea-air temperature difference correction, neler Clal Horizon Wy. ba iat ee SaaS aig-éie 
defined v.02 . pinttion, aks itl 945 altitude corrections SS rst eeeeset= 437 
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Sea-mans Practice, The; of Norwood_-_-___-_ 34 defined es 911 
Seaman’s Secrets, The; of Davis... 34, 41, 43, 48 principles of.___....--.--------- 416-418 
Seamark, Genned sa en a ee ge 259, 945 on submarine een hopin wits Aan ae 609 
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Seaquake, waves from_____------------- 733 bubble type, development of____----- 42 
Seasonal current, defined____----=-_-.=- 718 DUNC ENC a5 oonao2. caateinee 416-418 
Heasons, CalisesOle oa eer. = oe ea 371 (See also Sextant, artificial horizon 
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eae a= - = = ~~ ~~ = - - definedtan sch sel 208, 89. Dent ota he 
Secant cone sdetine@ = - eo as 70 descripti fae has, ee 399-401 
Secant conic projection (see Projection(s)) IA PS gp a ee et et Te PRET 194 411-415 
Secant Time Sight, of Weems.-_--------- 526 BCCClETAGIO NG alae 417 
Sécehi disk. t. 5 eee. 4 het we ten ty pte 699 adjustable... + << -eces erst as 412-415 
Second), mit. of arcane 1b else eee 1031 conten’ eesti ilaiaaaiogie’ Sa Mage Whats Shines ni 
senit of Hel eoidet aia lee stellt ot 484 ea ee 
Secondary, great circle as____----------- 1029 horizon glass... ce eee 412-413 
Reniaty: TAGAT Pec ke oo acon e tee 309 Fis Ss aceon te ns pela ta Se 413-414 
CSTV EG lin tg ake ee, en ee are oe it 945 iNdexXaMITTOL se eee See 412-413 
Secondary tide station, defined___------- 945 INStLuMmenta. - 9. = ase oe ae 412, 421 
Sectors See eee nn a ea 945 nenadjustable-—__ tebe <bean 411 
of citete; definedsy.. 252 Seat aoe 1024 prismatic____--------------------- 411 
of lights, definition and chart symbol shade. -_-------- 407+ 2-tso-8en-= ae 
for Nigh eat hs Pewee oe eed ed ES BO) YD Le oe 113 ae SG Nid Teele ats adhe pete ae 
fed, Gefttted evant, wa .- DUNG 943 silve duced oa baud) 21 SUNRINAHS 15 wlvagg 
Sectored light, defined ___-------------- 945 (See also Sextant altitude correction(s)) 
Secular,,deuned =. #2 = +22 S222 oe a 945 flberit Or sehen os ee or 400 
Sediment; of-oceans- 3222-25 _ . <2. _-..- 700 gyro, \delned. Cele cee - “nse dances 929 
Segment of circle, defined___----------- 1025 history. Of se. 2-255 oo oo ee sees. 39-43 
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horizontal angles by = == 222 = eee ee 245 for refraction: 2242) S2 ales eee aera 429-432 

corrections Ona eee) = eee eee 446 errors in wabléseo. see oes 431, 4382 
index correction» —- sas-e ae === 414, 421, 657 from lifeboati 2 eee eee 657 
instrument correction___- -2]2ESe5= = 412, 421 MOodifving actors]. sae === eens 431 
for land navigatione. = sheee aoa 669 (See also Refraction) 

WOT IMC tee a Se eee ee 935 for sea-air temperature difference____ 424-425 

altitude corrections for___.--------- 437 for semidiameter 2 ee) eee ee 433-434 

(See also Sextant altitude correc- from) lifeboatsJc22 3-2 ee ee 657 
tion(s)) fOr Stare ou2- cee ceee ss eee ee 441 
micrometer drum, defined __-_------ 936 summary. Of .2.2.-- ee = eee eee 436 
described... 22st eee 399-401 FOC SUN 2. aoe eee eee = eae 439 
principles of Ls o- = eee ae 398 tide. correction... <= =2.— ese eee eee 426 
vernier, defined] (2-5-2 euee es 952 for tilt, of.séa__...=>-5—--- ee ee eee 426 
clamp screw type___----------- 401, 917 Ohisextant 2c 2e2 Se eo 2 ee 422 
endless tangent screw type- ------ 401 for wave-height_.... 223 Sane 425, 953 
TACION naa oe ea SS ae 304 WOLk forms {Ol 22s s—- Se ae eee ae 10 
TOC cM Caen eeeete ees 405 (See also Air Almanac, The; American 
rocking, the. aa... oe ee 402, 944 Nautical Almanac, The; Navigational 
selection. OfSte be Me Saxe Tare rere ee 415 errors) 
surveying, Gefined aos ses Bese) a ameeeae 949° Sextant error, defined......-.-----=--2- 946 
Swinging) the arcs-22 2s - sae se eee AQ2)949% ‘Shade,defined2—=_-_ == see] =e === 946 
use.ofy acquiring: skill== tos 22- > sees AQ iShade/error, defined s=4 5222) 552— sae = 946 

for back-sight:_ 22 2= Seagaes seers 404 of sextant... .7266H se ee sane eee Sets 411 

FOL LO WaaUiUIG ese ay neers AAQ-A45 Shadevslass) dehinedae ===. e=— ae a= 946 

for" moons... —- . Aesaeet Bet Je ee 403 Of SOX CAG = x ees eS ee ee 400 

Personal error dee = ae 408 Shadow, of radio waves-_------------- 295-296 

for star On planetas ase snen oe see 403-404 Of Underwater SOU Css = easy eee 347 

onisubimarine= = s=2 22s ese===- ese 608 Shadow zone of underwater sound__------ 745 

fo suns 2 ise Sess s3e7 Sen eeeeeee 402 Shchetkin, N. O.; sight reduction method 
(See also Bubble sextant, Lifeboat 00) a i Rad NN Sf en ape ee | Eye 555 

navigation, Navigational practice) Shearme, F. N.; sight reduction tables of _ 534 

Sextant adjustment, defined_______-__--- 946 Shelf, continental (insular) -__--_-.--- 01, 699 
Sextant altitude, defined________- 402, 421, 946 Ge Shel fee Sata 613 
plotting of for accuracy check_-_------- 608  Shelfiiices282 a oes. 25. S22 5.2 tee 748 
(See also Altitude) Shielding factor, for compass location____ 182 
Sextant altitude correction(s)-___-_---- 421-448 Gefinediiae eo on eS crs as ae a 946 
for-acceleration= —-===-2542 2eiaee me 428. -Shinglevidetined as 242 2 22 ae oes 108 
for air temperature___________-__-_- 432, 909. Ship heading marker, defined__________-_ 946 
table:23u7_ Seuss. Sess Dee Se 1280 -Shiploget Se. oa ow ee eee eee 25 
explanationvof22 2... =-—- =e 1192 Ship sheet for hydrographic survey _____-_ 859 

by almanac.2Ad- Alinandcss === sae A39. Ships head sdetine da sass a ae eee 946 

Nautical AUmanaéz==2= = 52-225 =e 438  Ship’s inertial navigation system (SINS)_ 608 
for artificial-horizon sextant _ _ - __--- 436,437 ‘‘Ship-shore’’ method of visual survey 
for atmospheric pressure________-__-_- 432 COUT OLS es aaa art te Pane oe geet ee 858 

tables24...5-5-*-= 52. 58389. SRL 1281 “Shoaleusevotwin piloting: 4224. = ee 258 

explanation.of 22052 aw aee See 193° =“Shootineestar says ee 365 
foraugmentation2 22-22-22 5=s0 0 eeeee 434. “Shoranhederimedss se ae= ae see a eee 946 
for back#sights#] S220). = See ee 445 developmentioiz. 2 so. . 5 i 2. oe eee 59 
computation Of moone-9 922-42 =eseee 440 principlessOte sae s-e. 5 nee eae 330 

plancts' se-- 24 ss2s2seese es see B 441 Shore line sheet for hydrographic survey _- 859 

Starsees sasesee 2 e222 = =~ al ae 441 Short, Accurate, and Comprehensive Al- 

Suns SOLIS se Rae aes OS) ee eee 439 titude-Azimuth Tables; of Johnson______ 570 
for Coriolis forces =. 35-5555 254 5=ss=en 428 ‘Short’? methods of sight reduction, 
defined n=-atl222s2222esesss2see eee 946 historical Mesa oo sees ae pe ee ee 56-57 
for deflection of the-verticalin = =s22- 427 Short ton, conversion factors____________ 958 
for, dipetaenaninessetsgszzeeae 422-426  Short-distance navigation, defined_______ 946 

short of horizon=ss=525555.=5" eee 424 Short-long flashing light, defined________ 946 

table.22-52 sea de~ soshhees eae 1278-1279 Short-range navigation, defined_________ 946 

;explanation-of+= +=: =>==2 20s 1192  Shortrede, Robert; azimuth tables of_____ 569 
for heiehtiol eye == 22=2=2=2-2ee .. 422-426 Side of triangle, defined________________ 1022 
for index.error-=s:<=:2scq2eue eee 42  Sideverrorsdefinedaemer 5a. ee ee 946 
for inetrument error 722: s=n=e-s=—= ae 421 Ol: SexlaMitn rs ee eee ea ee 413 
for aradiaOn<sexcag: =e scee eee A335; “pidereal denned are: meee | a ee 946 
in lifeboat navigation. ______________- 65%, “Siderealida yeas =e ae ene 375, 483 
for low-altitude sights...._________- ee 545 Wiblined.eeenen=c cccee => hte eee ” 946 
for, marine-sextant======-s=-=2-=246 436,437  Siderealvhourangle_..-...... 5 Se 383 

with artificial horizon___.__--____ 436, 437 definede zm ateedts dese. nota ely eh 946 
fOR MOONE nn eee 449  Sidereal month, of moon_.______________ 362 
orden ol application===5== === 6 =a =aae 497  Siderealinoome ss. 2/222)... Reet 483 
for patallaxicins acta a4 cnkheeeene 435-436  Sidereal revolution and rotation, defined_ 353 

FPOMMITC DOA tee et ns ee 657 gone ae -=------------- 375, 482, 496, 946 
for personal error............_ dau 422 reem wich defined)... 497, 928 

d local Wehnedss et eee ae tae. sees 497, 934 
phase GCOLTECHION. = anteces cheeses nee 434 reference for______ ; 375 
forplanetee .. 222 ee ee 441 Sidereal year... 0. icc. .55... cw a BNO 
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triangle not divided, of Ball__-_---__- 529 OL LTUC see ee es ao eee 561 
OL DIAL Leena a 2 ee 530 OfW eaters 22-2 Sess os es o-eeee 560 
ofs@inesamige | 428) een dat at 531 mechanical method, of Bertin__-_--_---- 559 
OMe AVineeee so oso 5- 322 ESE 528, 529 of Bygravesst ts esis en by aus sees 559 
OLMWoniol 2233522 haqhet eps ise 532 desk, computers: -2- 2-5-5 =e esse 560 
Of Huugonse = seSt <€) Tis see eo 531 OtsbeSortees soe ee ee 560 
Pee abs ING, 20) 2. 22 530 Of POOTh 53.2.0 <= aE Eee Ae 558 
of Japanese Hydrographic Office-_- 530 one-body method, of Willis_-------- 551-554 
of Rose- - ---------------------- 532 in polar regions, methods of___------- 637 
eo palpi BEE gr am lat 94 position determination -__....-------- 547 
triangles other than navigational tri- preliminary computation ----------- 5025508 
quibleadiah tlatic: sip. 30. basi - 539 sphere method, of Hiltner__-_-------- 565 
azimuth difference method, of Quilter. 546 of Japanese Nawyvo.20 25/18 tale aie 565 
PAU ETNA A OW DOVEIH VOY Fj os eee ee 546 of MeMillen_--_ it Ey FRR Se 565 
common tangent method, of Benest of Training Device Center (USN)... 565 
ANN DCL akene n= eae 536 of Willis_--_---------------------- 565 
computing sextant method, of Bedell. 566 LONG A Fea aie ee oe 
Op Fed BYSLEM GW aS Oise ocean gti ea crag 566 three-body method, of de Jonge-- ----- 548 
OfsHagner sees 5 25 Fo See ees 566 two-body method, of Dozier-------- 548-549 
cosine-haversine method, of Davis-_---- 528 OLA UO Re ea teas eee 548 
WOLK LOLI fOns= 525 seers Ser ee 1056 GlelkOtlaviCm se = eee 550 


double altitude method_-_-____-_------ 546 Ofavinibe= Whites.) meee Se oe 550 
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Sight reduction—Continued Slide rule—Continued 
two-body method-same altitude, of description of: 29 -- ==) = eae 1015 
Gollinsse2 $84. o5-225-505 eee 555 MaAMtiCARMA,.. Shiota kee eee 125 
of Shehetkin 2 3-2 5---- eee 555 Of Poors {U0 4se8) 3 en See 558 
two-body method-same azimuth, of Sling psy.chrometéns=22 _See=se5 === 779 
Collins: 288) ) sh. sya Soe ees 555m Slip of shipis screw eas ea ae 130-131 
ofjMcKees. 22. acess ae ee 555 Slope, continental (insular) _------------ 700 
Unique situationsse=se-ee- = See ee ae 5549 Slush: steltie ess 5 a ee 748 
using pole as assumed position -_-_----- 638 Small area plotting sheet, construction of. 89-90 
work forms for (see Work form(s)) Small: circle, defined__..-----==-= 63, 947, 1029 
zenith photograph method_-___-__------ 566 Small craft, navigation in_---_.---_- 2 605 
(See also Altitude, Azimuth, Meridian Smalliscale: defined= = 8 =e 947 
angle, Navigational triangle) Small’s light, historical significance of_.-- 28, 55 
Sight reduction tables, defined_-__------- 946 Smart, W. M.; sight reduction tables of__ 57, 534 
fea tunesiofa seer sss ee ee 502) Smath, Johns ongigbittaclext Sas eee 24 
Sight Reduction Tables for Air Navigation descriptionvof.travas__— © anes Sees 29 
(H.O. Pub. No. 249), description and Smogudefineds te.) -- 808, 947 
UseOfswiel._ sean wes 45, See 542-5455 Smooth logorisinioisees 28-2. - =a 29 
extracts tO Mame eee ees es 1180-1182 Snapper, bottom sampler_-_----------- 700, 842 
history and contents of__------------- 57, 9S9~ SnellWallebrord: lawioile: 22s aes 430 
star identification by. l=—22- 32-2. -— 59008 .Snhoweblinkwes =i... =... = See 759 
Use Of, Inspolan regions. =. 5552-2 e 6889 SofartidefinedssA..._......... ., ae 312, 947 
work forms forssoeo8)_ es 522 EEE Se 1055 principlestofie isos bach ees a ipa Eyre: 347 
Sighting vaneseeeas—.- eee are ieee 140% ‘Softsiron; defined ee 947 
Sights, round of, defined_____-------- 455,944 Solar (see Sun) 
Sign, of a number, defined___--__------- 1005 Solar day, astronomical significance of... 374 
‘of-zo dia crdefined Nae ees Se Saas eee 374 defined 22ers 558 6 ee 947 
SYMbOls. 2 eee ewe eee oe EL ONG” Solar’ parallax; defineds: _____ Saataeae aoe 
(See also Zodiac) Solar prominence) 0e— lee a 380 
Signal systems, sources of information on_ 97 Solar system, bodies of_.t2 520 S32 23 353-365 
Signals for survey stations, types of- - --- 854 mechanical stability of _-_----2..+---- 
Signals, International Code of (see Inter- motions, O£.J..5-.2e lee eee 39 
national Code of Signals) motions: of bodiesin=-2-____ SSss4ee 353-356 
Signal-to-noise ratio, defined___--------- 9400 “Solartide st 2. cc ree ee 705, 947 
Signature, magnetic, of vessel__------- 204,946 Solar time, defined_______-------- --- 482, 947 
Significant digits, defined___------------ 1005: Solarstyéar_t2e) 472i. Soe tees Ae 370 
Significant wave height, defined__------- 730) ‘Solarometer”’, of Beehler____.2 25229 32 566 
Similar triangles, defined___-_---------- 1023= Solididefincd sue. 55. eee 1020 
Simple conic: projection- --.-.-..-- 425. 78-79 Solid geometry; defined- —__-2_ 241222 2 1020 
(See also Projection (s)) Solomon, provided pilots by Hiram______ 28 
Simplified Celestial Observation Table Solstice; Decemberiae sss aes ae 373 
(Japanese H.O. Pub. No. 603) _-_-_---- 541 défined 2 eter ik Ai 2M ad 0 es 947 
Simultaneous Altitudes and Azimuths of explained! 190 Bie ey « eee Cn Peay ee fl 
Celestial Bodies (H.O. Pub. No. 201)__- 530 tinea oe, Seek” ied, a ee es 373 
Sinendefinedws’ ere peewee ce PS 1032 summer. - DOU iee) DIL PSOE Eee 371, 949 
of 1 Garidekt.= Wh Sim V4 CU Lote ates 959 WIDtEh2 55-2 ee, OER Oe 371, 953 
Single interpolation, definition and meth- Solstitial tide, defined__________ Says 94 
Cds 2 seobeiet ot erent oe ee 1045-1048; -Sonatss>.255as5_ Sa eete hie Sreiee 309, 947 
Sinkingsiofsmirages. == = ee 809 echo sounder, asform of. 92a ages eee 133 
SINS (ship’s inertial navigation system)_._ 608 ice detectionibyaa0 + 2a Sa). gare TE ee 760 
Siren as fog signal, defined___________--- 267 INSPOlanenreeiOnc =e ase ae eee eee 635 
Sirocco a+ nee eee 169 “SonicidepthfinderSa a? 325 eee ia 28, 133 
Skip distance of radio waves__-----_-- 294, 947 defined 24cm hay) “Sahl s), Be eee EE aE 947 
Skip zone of radio waves____________- 294, 947 (See also Echo sounder, Sounding ma- 
Sky, appearance of, as sign of land______ 660 chine) 
VOlOTIOLS Be ee ae ee ee 809 Sonic navigation, defined______________ 62, 947 
Wie COT SK aise oe pote ae ne 759 Sonic Soundings (H.O. Pub. No. 606-b) _ - 96 
Sky compass=definedia. == eee 0474 Sonnel je eeoe a Se 59, 308, 317, 947 
explainedia 2 =.: sIN tn Sesltent pie 627% Sonobucy esses Sanaa hl) aeons 742, 947 
Sky diagrams of Air Almanac, described-_ 591 Sostratus of Cnidus____________________ 28 
Sky mapreht-ol Os... opt tartieso tebe gens 759 Souillagouet, F.; sight reduction tables of_ 57, 
Skyawave(s), defined ss 9242 sssee0 sea 947 533 
Of lord aUE et Oe ee aos Spies oe 337-338 Soule, C. C.; sight reduction tables of____ 526 
maximum distance of.__............. 295 Sound, speed of, air-water conversion 
paths of. Ue NAE. 5. | aes 294-295 factors. Sioie kt Oke tas RD aa 961 
(See also Loran, Radio waves) IN Seas Wale nna =. Oe Bae 743 
Sky-wave correction. _______-______J1 339 Underwalera maet reel oeee oe 742-745 
defined) Ati ity aah eo Die 947 TEMCCUION OLS S55 eae ea eee 744 
Slack of current, time computation of_.._ 274 refraction of__________ ESS ea 745 
Slack water, defined. ____1._.2_------ 712, 947 SOuUrGes Ohee ot e ee ee ee 742 
in piloting 5 ORR 267 speed Ofeicelt ln beater a eee ae 743 
Slave station. ____. Ae EEN | 310, 947 (See also Echo sounder) 
ee oe of Bertinvs. ss... EE Saeed 559) Sound buoys defined. wean atle an 947 
eI ~~--------------- 559 Sound signal, submarine, defined________ 949 
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Sound wave, defined 2. ccuiecp mo FEUY 947 Speed—Continued 
Sounding(s), on charts, accuracy of______ 105 measurement of, in lifeboat___________ 651 
SV WOOL tne ee eS 107-108, 996 methods ane ee 127-131 
danger, denned 2... aera sere 920 DY TACO 2. SEO See 308 
NISO@n Of oe ee EID oer per -D a) 257 of ocean waves, equation for_________-_ 729 
defined = ees eee Lee Sy OH 947 over ground, defined__________-_- 66, 218, 948 
echo defined 5. 6. ee Se 923 ID; POlAL rexiOnS. eases eee oe oe 629 
by echo: sounder... earn are 28, 133 of relative MOVemMent. ae sarees e eee 326 
ECOL OR tense wre Smart ea SOI, 134 of sound (see Sound) 
BISUORW Ol 2. - - US OUSO_ SS been 27 UNIS Of ee ee oe a ee 25, 66, 124, 673 
Hind Of defined 06 eee eaale O68) Ol wind = 7-3 eae aa. vobtahpogo7 
it piloting. Se SVS 51 ee ee 258; Speed error, defineda aiuiu. sow Aina 2 948 
Sueno Abe oN SL Ul PERI S 868-873 Of @yro Compass __- a ee 146-148 
deep sea sounding: lines23 eta 869 computation of in polar regions_- ___ 151 
equipment Tor... < - 2... TE 869 Speed line, defineds: 925% 21eseesse 453, 948 
EValuUation: Of £4 ...A oe Fe 869 Speed, time, distance; table 19______ 1271-1275 
MlOOLse eee a Hoke ee eee Oe 873 explanation, of 22-5 ee ee 1191 
TECOLUS- Ofer. Mee Mee) See LF S71 Spernty,-Hlmer-A------.--. doeeere 24 
small-area methods: -....2-—..2-222 870 Sphere, armillary, description and origin 
off and on, defined_____ Rada. Tees 938 Ofes Sew... lai eee 4 
ia Down LEMONS. =~ ss | ow 631 celestial)fdefined “25.22. ...- esse 351, 916 
published in Notice to Mariners____---- 99 center of; ‘defined’ = Sisantsh. tataiae s 1029 
Sonic Soundings (H.O. Pub. No. 606—b)- 96 defined 222 Re, Ve falinhata aa 1029 
tiaal effects upon. a. | ee eee nee 267 description and properties - --_----- 1029-1030 
units of various nations____________-- 999 oblique, parallel, and right____------ 367-368 
lEDPErcair, Gehnmed ass set SN 952 sight. reductioniby2e2--_-___._28===—= 565 
se Of in plone. - Sees 2 257-258 undevelopable property of___--------- 69 
(See also Depth, Echo sounder, Lead, (See also Navigational triangle, Spher- 
Sounding machine) ical triangle) 

Sounding book, for hydrographic survey-. 859 .“‘Sphereman Crait Positioner”, of Train- 

Sounding lead, defined ____------------- 947 ing Device Center (USN) - ----------- 565 

Sounding line, defined_____------------- 947 Spherical coordinates, defined__---------- 1031 
in hydrographic survey____---------.. 859 Spherical excess, of survey triangle-.._._-. 857 

Sounding machine, buoy sounder- -- ---- - 27 Spherical sailing, defined _-__--_1_2--+--- 948 
Mefined <== ee = 28 ete 85 ee te Ie 947. Spherical triangle, biquadrantal, defined__ 1039 
description Of--+ -2+4 22 e222 Ue 132 defined ere satais ate 393, 948, 1029 
early types Of secrets: ete HIES oF .8 27 oblique; solutions for_22_- = - - ---2e 222 1040 
of William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) - --- 28 quadrantal, definition and solution of__ 1039 
OFIPI Ole ee See SAE aE 27 solution ofsaseins We eee ee 1039-1040 
Self-achings S2ese ss => ise Pee ee iy Bagrangenormulas ss. 2) ee 558 
(See also Echo sounding) triquadrantal, definition and solutions__ 1039 

Sounding wire, "defined! 4/222 23 2u__e =e 947 (See also Navigational triangle) 

South Atiantic current... eee 722 Spherical Triangle Nomogram, of Wim- 

South equatorial current, in Atlantic Ocean_-_ 719 JOR, OG eae a Se ee Seems oh 556-557 
AP ludian’ Ocenneens == 4 > ee Ana 724 Spherical trigonometry, defined ___-_---- 1031 
Ant Dacihice OCeaie eke = eee 723  Spheroid(s), for charts of North America-- 62 

Southeast drift current, in Atlantic Ocean. 722 of Clarke (see Clarke, A. R.) 

Soucheast-tradesae—- -- 2 == 22 Se ey ie 798 defined aaa re ee eee 948, 1030 

Southeasterlies of antarctic__________--- 799 earthvass? 2222 Sa a ee eee 357, 427 

Southerland, W. H. H.; azimuth table of. 569 international, dimensions of___-----. 357, 957 

Gaither! Crosa= oe eee = ee eS ae 582 (See also International nautical mile) 

Southing. defijed’- = - = UL 947 oblate, defined ...4.5-.-Jes05see .-- 62, 1030 

Space coordinates, defined___--_-------- 1031 earth AS_..--2-92-------------==Eer 357 

Space motion, of celestial bodies... 353, 366, 370 (See also Earth) 
aint hie he RG S.A Be ee eee 948 prolate, defined] = -2--.---. Sse == 1030 


Spacemavicavioneee 62. - =e seen == ae 676 
Spacing dividers=s == = 822 2 uae 847, 889 
Span, lengthy units -=—=—-==222 22 26 
Spar blo ccincGeeee ss = ee a. a 264, 948 
Specific gravity of sea water -_----------- 696 
Specific heat of sea water__-_----------- 698 


Specific pulse repetition rate, of loran.. 334, 948 


SpectrOie. =e = sete eee 809 
of electromagnetic frequencies - - - - ---- 290 
Speed, of advance, defined___-_---- 66, 218, 948 
gonversion factors. =. 2 bas22o. ee" = 960-961 
of current, finding by table-_____------ 274 
Current emecvaUpon 3 2 nena ee 218 
Gefinéd= sees |... JE eons 66 
ATARIC OU eh se toe Pst Poth. Fy 629 
of light, conversion factors_ _- - ------- 961 
nade; rood .detined as. =) eee ea === 218 
for measured mile, table 18_---------- 1270 
explanationvof=ayeee. esas n eee 1191 


undevelopable property of_------------ 69 
Spiculesoflice-- =. ==. - see ae 

Of marinetsediment_. =e s 228. pes See 
Spieghel der Zeevaerdt (The Mariner’s Mir- 

Tor) Ot Waghenactess= 2-6 -=22e—se=— 2 
Spilhaus, Athelstan F.; bathythermograph 


OLLS Me Ber a ees Seed re pentist ae 696 
Spillover; defined=s-__ —__._. 334=3s0"5==—— 948 

in loran receiver-indicator - ----------- 336 

in Tadlosreceivetn.--.-Sb= 22) eee 302 
Spin axis of gyroscope (see Gyroscope) 
Spire, chart definition of-----------+---- 114 
Spitzbergen current_------------------- 722 
Spline, plastic, for chart construction - - - - 890 
Splitting of loran signals___----------- 338, 948 
Spot elevations on charts__-_-_---------- 114 
Steg. (Season) t= oot. = 371 
DIN gy CULRen (= semen ene eee 714 
Spring range, defined... = = 2 948 
Spring guide 4 =sees ee 706, 948 
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Squall o-.2.2.2--24.22.-55-- see 802) (Staritrackers..—- 2) -- =.= ee 566 
Squall lines So -2 5 eee ae Fee ee 802 Static in radiov 2 ean set ses 297, 948 
Square} defined o> 2 ee ea eee 1024 Statiorelectricity. 2-22) =-4=-- eee ee 289 

of a number, defined___--_------------ 1010 Static pressure of water---------------- 128 
Square root of a number_ -2--_-_-----2- 1012 Station, of survey net, defined_..-------- 854 
SSiloranz ies = earners 5 aes 333, 948 Station buoy, defined_--------------- 266, 948 
Stability, of radio receiver__------------ 301 not shown on chart... -----] 22-2 eee 113 
Stack, chart definition of 222359525 22) 115" |Station error, defined == —=—= —-s=eee= =e 948 
Stadia for distance measurement - --- -- -- 842) eStation polnter= 225 eee ae 245, 948 
Stadimeten)detined? === s- a. === =e eee 948 Station pressure, defined--------------- 768 

description and use of___-_-_-------- 125-127 Station signals, survey ----------------- 854 
Stadium, length unit, origin of________-_- 26 Statute mile, conversion factors-----.--- 958 
Standtofstide: =" =— = 5-2 4-- 2 eee 267, 704, 948 conversion to nautical mile, table 20___ 1276 
Standard, defined, 2352 ses saa sneeee 679 explanation! of 2328226 see so 1191 
Standard atmosphere, structure of______- 794 defined _° 2 8 ae eee 65, 948 
Standardtcompasss2 5 22452 2senenee 135, 137 Origin and length of29) 2222225. se=ee== 26 

defined ee: oe nae soe 948 Steam fog, defined___------------ Perl 948 

(See also Compass) “Steam Lanes Across the Atlantic’, of 
Standard deviation__-_____------------ 681 Maury 222220 => See Hwa -eatn-Be 755 
Standard loran (see Loran) Steamer lanes in North Atlantic___---- 755-757 
Standard meridianl--------- eee ee 489 “Steering compass. -------- ee eee 135, 948 
Standard parallel, defined_____________- 948 (See also Compass) 

(See also Parallel(s)) Steering repeater, defined___------------ 948 
Standard [times 922) ates Slee ee 488,948 Stellar (see Star(s)) 

eonversion tables fors22 22a2 22 sea- ae 269 Stellar parallax, defined____.----------- 435 


Standing“waves_-—. = -- e See 734 
Standpipe, chart definition of_.__------_-- 115 
Star(s), altitude corrections for_________- 441 
(See also Sextant altitude correc- 
tion(s)) 
features of 4 222. APL Wa Se 365-366 
groups of, defined Seavey see eee ae 366 


heliocentric parallax of_____ 352, 365, 435, 930 
identification Of. 2= 1a. ea ae 965-972 
multiplestarsy _ Lessee: Slee 


names of, pronunciations and meanings. 973 
navigational=. 2! es Bee eye ee 575 
location ‘of ii>_Aee neni ee 965-972 
NOV AMCs ee te ae ee a eee 366 
TAdiOw | Pe ce See eee: 365 
discovery jofi_/ii8 ithe bas beers 39 
scintillation’ of feea: sees see eae 575 
shooting: star 5 Ste ion eo ebeer eee 365 
SUPCRNOVALM oe oe ee 2 eee ee 366 
twinkling-of 52 seater eee se 575 
Variablestments ane! Jaedteta mat aah 366 
(See also Constellation(s), Planet(s)) 
Star altitude curves (see Sight reduction, 
altitude curve method) 
Star Altitude Curves, of Weems__-_--_-___- 56, 562 


Star catalog; of) Brahei2_2 522-32 22s 2 50 
Star charts, described______________-- 


StaricloudsS2s23-' «24 cese oe oe 366 
“Star Computer’’, of Longley._________- 562 
Stardindersdefineda: s-2o25- ee ane ae 948 
of "Rude #!2* 12 - ii Sire Shia 586 
use Ofastrola beasesa- = =e a eee 40 
Star Finder and Identifier (H.O. 2102-D), 
projection*fort#h4 99°.) swaemses ses 
USC Of ress 522 a5 5a Sea 586-590 
Star globewteerrysa2 satel ul ceevaeee fh 576, 948 
Star identification, by computation ______ 591 
by ecliptieidiagrams--_ =) —_2eeeeee es 586 
by H.O. Rub; No..2i4enhe aes ee 591 
by: HOR Pub.ANo. 249.2 Sees 590 
by >H: 0.421025 D5) ss) saaweaes ha 586-590 
by«sky/diagram22s5- 0 smeeianal. diet 591 
by startchartioe. Ue 576-585 
by star ‘globe 2'2" 92 Snes) eee 576 
Star names, Bayer’s name______________ 575 
catalog numbers. 5522-46 s anon 576 
Flamsteed’s number--___.-_-______--_- 576 
OTIGINS Ofek <= 68 sh > 5 eee re 575 
SY SUCINS fOP ts aoa 5 555 ee ee 575 


Stereographic projection, defined__-- 70, 82, 948 
(See also Projection (s)) 


Stoopingiof. miragesas-s32-— = eee ee 809 
Storm, detection of by radar__---------- 788 
eye of, defined =)32242 5255 4. =2— eee Se 924 
déscribed'!.- 2.2.5. = - Sa eeee  ee 824 
mapnetic, defined=-_~= - ss=22e=. 3-2 == 935 
radio propagation in_-__---------- 294, 633 
maneuvering to avoid________-_---- 828-832 
TAaGar ine ss 35. sss! ae ee 788, 828 
tracks’ off) 22 625.3322 ee 820-823 
(See also Hurricane, Tropical cyclone, 

Weather) 

Storm and hurricane warnings, informa- 

TION ON, WSOUTCE Olas eee 96 
TAadioy broadcasts of - 9a See 100 
(See also Navigational warnings, Radio 

broadcasts) 

Stormy tidesdefined222" 53-2222 eee 948 

described 22525 52223552... ep eee 832 
Storm’ tracks: =~ 9225s 2-3) eee 820-823 
Storm wave, defined_______--_---____ 833, 948 

Gesctibed = Se See. eas SS ae 734 
Straight angle, defined_________________ 1021 
Straight lineydefineds=25_- = 52 98 esas 1020 
Slrandine, defined 292. 2.5. aa eee 948 
Strato cumulus a= oe se = ee eee 782, 948 
Stratopausess> 55 = "> Spe ee aes 360 
Stratospheré®= => sei 54 -paPo tee eee 360 
Stratusee: Sooo see ees eee 782, 949 
Stray line ss eo Se 25 
Stream current, defined______________ 718, 949 
Stream’ tides 50 25 28 Pile Ps ae 703 
Strength of current, defined_____________ 949 
Strobesuse of-in gees= = ee eee 344 
Sub 

-astral 

-lunar 

=satellite=)point=22) oo 4.2. Ue eee 393 

-solar 

-stellar 
Submarine bell, defined. _______________ 949 
Submarine navigation________________ 607-611 

defitiedveseet oe cee eee 62, 949 

atipeniscope;depthe-.=4--- = eee ee 609 

submerged, daylight only___________ 607-609 

day.and night-2e26 Sa _s aes en 610 
surfaced 2222-0 oot SE) Be 607 
Uniderice. [292.2 Cre Soe oles Gaara 762 
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Submarine sound signal, defined_________ 949  Sun’sway, defined.........-..-25. 202 @ 356 
Subordinate station___---.------------- 949 Super high frequency, defined_________ 949 
current prediction for.__._._-____--_- 273 Superintendent of ‘Documents, publica- 
tide;predicuonmOhess ake ee 269, 711 ons sold) bysssae se eae es ’ “94, 1002-1004 
Subsurface current, defined_____________ 718 Superior conjunction, defined___-___ 375 
Subtense bar for distance measurement.. 842 Superior mirage-.___.___._____________. ote 
Subtraction, of algebraic expressions-..._ 1018 Superior planets.........._____________ oor 
arithmetic and algebraic________--.--- fos, Sipehoease oo ee ee aor 
of numbers, explained__._.__-___---_- 1008 Super-refraction, of radio waves...._..... 292 
Subtrahend Genned seen oo. tee eae 1008 Supersaturation, of air_-..-22__.2 212) Driggs 
Sum of numbers, defined_---.-.-------- 1008 Supplement, defined: _=_2---2 7227 949, 1021 
pack alias ee OF Pneisco: ee Supplementary angles, defined__________ 1021 
eae tics, defined__________--_ 371, 949 Renae’ SSDS aDinardeges Twas wr 4 gel 
ONINE LR UNG ee ee eee 482, 488 PER PPE a eee pre Tat 
Sumner, Thomas H-_---_- wen anes See on © 453 sees A6 Me 0 OL NG rings ae oe oes 
A New and Accurate Method of Finding arena atk ik. ee 738 
a Ship’s Position at Sea by Projection Stittacesdsitied {ee 1020 
on Mercator’s Chart of___-__--._---- 55 en GLA Rakes Bone ee 69 
discovery of line of position by_------- 54 Surface current, defined_______________. 718 
Sumner ne, Corned -=--e---------- 453,949 Surface layer of sea water____..____---__ 743 
(See also Line of position) Surface navigation, defined______----_-- 62, 949 
Sumner Line of Position of Celestial Bodies, Surface fensiGn of centwaton, »anntoms au 698 
ane ee Pubs. Nos. 203, 204), of a6 Srey bathymetric, procedure for--__-- 865 
States eeee eh (Pee CE: ure’ forsee se? 6 toa! a OOS 
Sumner method, defined______________-- 949 ape ed 
determination of line of position by__- 56, 547 chika Se semua procedure tor) 355 
Sun, altitude corrections for_________-_- 439 inhi observations__-___--------- 844, 860 
(See also Sextant altitude correction(s)) electronic control in__---~------------ 858 
Apparent. 495 ee fors22a052. ae 862-863 
fi Fans ia een de Gna = WON ? geodetic, defined-------------------- 926 
Pactteee Oh LteetTes Tete Tapia, | Seodetle control 217) 12224793 848, 850-857 
curve of magnetic azimuth of_______ 197-199 base line for_--------------------- 853 
2 CE EE erent beeen edit el 955 REN hee meer ape © as 
| Sodas eee 955 eccentric point, use of____...-----. 856 
Ric wincaWwatele= eee eee eee tore 812 b i b seal 
eclipse phenomena__-____---------- 379-381 observations, by astrolabe-_ -------- 850 
features of 356 astronomical.___--_------------- 850 
Preeieiash to BONES Ab 811 He) Sitlee a theodolite__--------- 851 
Slats ce ea. OEE ighWlaticudeses 2.522 ee EO 
ase Se anne CSRS cae i ee of ce PARI ae 850 
nn ae IE WELL See SiO record shofes ew ee ee As See 856 
Sey ie. ai ee 374 tle spherical excess----s0+ 2s) 2" -s2— 857 
Bete menage ie reitign Wh stationisiguale, typcsofi-= 854 
ate ele en aL ea TOMER EE egg ee ee ee 854 
: triangulations: +2 -- eee ee eee 854 
PIO UIOUS (Ol= ee ee ene aoe 356 F A 
occultationof planet-_-< = -=- 22 eee 375 peieda tr Eton ots Aga aoe 
rising and setting of, almanac time of-_ 473 Reo EEO ee ee eee ee ae 
: : unit of measurement in_-_---------- 161 
ae Mee ete > BSRRSD AC 639-640 hydrographie, defined..---_--_---- 848, 930 
semidiameter Of bygalimanse== == = 479 (See also Hydrographic survey) 
solar prominences____--------------- 380 hydrographic control, defined _-------- 854 
speed of, relative to center of galaxy.-- 366 inaccuracies of old_------------------ 104 
relative to neighboring stars - ----- -- 955 limited___------------------------- 862-866 
LrAnsivioL Dy planet----—--2--- =) —=—= 375 origin of__-------------------------- 850 
SHC OID Sos Sane ee mins eee ae 626 planning for. --------------------- 848-849 
for land navigation... 2-222 2 soe 667 mane cE as LOT nao oe ee 864 
Se CEOSSe hee ee ee ae 811 tide gage [ORs a= -ae— e = e eeee 843 
Oh NG GY eee ah ool yell ae ately Parla 811 timing equipment for-.-—------------ 839 
Peers eee ene ae 811 STAV.CISOMOl 425 342 == See 854 
eggs OO OE Se role ae RE ere 356 use of horizontal angles in___--------- 245 
Sunlight, duration of, in polar regions_.-- 639 Surveying, defined a ots oe oe re eae 848 
Sunrise and sunset, almanac time of - - --- 473 Surveying sextant, defined_-_-_----------- 949 
IDEPOLATU Te SIONS Sea = ase a= — 639-640  Surveyor’s level__--------------------- 842 
computational formulas----_---------- 642) Surveyor Sitna insite. eae 840 
longitude determination by----------- GG6Om sweat) Gehned = esses see aoa ee oe 778 
£2 fp ATACON UD TSMC) BEB fim re eden eats et 478 Sweep, of cathode ray tube..---------- 302, 949 
WM POLAT TCSIONS semen an me eee 639-642 Sweeping, defined_-—---.----------=---=- 949 
tables of, in tide tables___------------- 269 Swell, appearance of, as sign of land_-_--- 660 
) p 
of U. S. Naval Observatory --------- 269 defined ate ote sees fee Stas 727, 949 
Oe SOM Eo cn . wen SES ESS 1057 directioniofrdetinedae saaemes. seer 922, 949 
Sun’s True Bearing or Azimuth Table, of ground swell, defined_- -------------- 928 
Davissand Daviseees 2. -——---- = eflectrofsupontshiipeess = eee eee = 731 
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Ss ing théeare#2 2-252 5222 Seeeees 402,949  Téboas de Alturas, of Braga_-.--------- 57, 530 

eoneine ship, defined___-------------- 949  Tabuas de Altura e Azimute, of Fontoura 
procedureifor= 2322s. s<eet === saeNae= 194 da Costa and Penteado-------------- 539 
(See also Compass adjustment) Tabulae Prutenicae, of Reinhold__------ 51 
Swirl’ error, defined]: ===" -22—-—-- eee 949; Tabular iceberg. = = - 4.6 os see ae 748 
Sylphon cell of aneroid barometer - - ----- 766 Tabulated altivude, defined -— fea 24-2 949 
Symbols, of celestial bodies_-_---------- 906 Tacan, air navigation system _---_-_-_--_-- 674 
generale. Sees Sea eee ae ae 903-907 Tachometer, speed measurement by - - --- 131 
mathematical@e= se. ae sea sae 906,1017 Taffrail log, defined_-...--------------- 949 
miscellaneous ~ 2-355 2223s-e> —-e essa 907 description and use of__-------------- 127 
on nautical charts===52-5-=>=5-525= 983-998, ‘Tailot'comet_*-—--_---- a ee 364 
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use of, in chart construction__------- 894-895 common, defined= __--s=-_s24-__-+45--- 1025 
odiacal i= Moe ty Teed yi Bena Oa 906 defined S358 Ff ee ee ee eee 

Symonds," W: P:; azimuth tables’of-= 222-57, ‘Tangentiarc: ---------- > ae eee 
Synodical month of moon-_------------- 362 Tangent screw of sextant___--_-- ep 8 949 
Synodical revolution and rotation, defined. 353 Tank (gas, oil, water), chart definition of-_ 115 
Synopticichartes= == 52 a= eee 16,949 Tape, distance measuring--------------- 842 
Synoptic observations_.__--_----------- 790 Tape gage, tide measuring____________-_- 844 
Systematic error, defined-__------------ 949 Target, radar, defined = = 225 5 on eee 942 

Gis¢lissed 2 oo eh at eee 679-680 Tavole H (I. I. 3113), of Italian Navy 
Systems of Maritime Buoyage and Beacon- Hydrographic Institute__----_----_- - 587 

Adopted by Various Countries Tavole nautiche e Tavole det Semisenoversi, 
(onecial Pub. No. 38), of International OPO INCSE sence ene es ee eee 531 
Hydrographic Bureau_____-_-_- 976-977, 1004 celery, A. Hoyt; development of radar__ 58 
Te SBE eRe « San asa-ir saat ne aeeteia ae 

ae Telegraph buoy, defined_______-_______- 
Table(s), cone genped — a aa sirianhs Sash a Telemeter, defined_____________________ 949 
explanations of... 2... ti@s-1196 Teleseope, invention of —--— o-oo 120 
Table d’angles horaires, of Hommey-..-.-. 524 Telescope error, of sextant....... 2.2.2. 414 
Table des Azimuts du Soleil, of Labrosse._ 569 Temperate ease i con Regs ney ot ai 373 
Tobensss Cadran Solaire Azimutal, of 569 Temperature, absolute, defined____-.__ 775-776 

Table 902, Azimuts; French azimuth table. 572 °F atmosphere, altitude correction for, 
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Tables for Calculating Altitude and Azimuth 


of Celestial Bodies, of Yonemura__-_-_---_- 530 
Tables for Facilitating Sumner’s Method at 

Sea, of Thomson (Kelvin) ____-_______- 524 
Tables for Finding risen at Sea, of 

Shontredess 2 ho. a. se ee eee 569 
Tables for Sea and Air Navigation, Hughes’; 

of, @omrese 222 50 aoe eee ae 536 
Tables Graphiques d’ Azimut, of Constan__. 572 
Tables of Azimuth of the Sun, of Zhdanko__ 571 
Tables of Computed Altitude and Azimuth 

(H.D. 486), of British Admiralty______._ 540 


Tables of Computed Altitude and Azi- 
muth (H.O. Pub. No. 214)_._.___ 57, 98, 540 


complete solution by__-____-_-____- 507-510 
Ad solution=ec) 2) Sear ae ne see 505-506 
Ad and At solution_-__.______________ 506 
Ad, At, and AL solution_____________- 506 
descriptioniol == se eee 503-505 
extractsifrom= +430 = eee eee 1170-1176 
first; publication of = 2s ee 57 
interpolation for azimuth_____________ 507 
star identification by_______.____-._--- 591 
use of for altitudes less than 5°_.______ 637 
WOrks forms ais sulee = 2 = ee 1055 
Tables of Logarithms, of Martelli________- 524 
Tables of Sound Speed in Sea Water 
(Special Publication 58)___-_______- 743-744 
Tables of Sunrise, Sunset, and Twilight; of 
U.S. Naval Observatory 225) ee 641 
Tables of Sun’s True Bearing or Azimuth, 
of. Burdwood-- =. 4. 35a: -0 eee ae 569 
Tables to Facilitate the Practice of Great 
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Tables to Find Altitudes and Azimuths, of 
USS2 2. ee 2 OS a eee 57, 537 
Tablette de Point Sphérique, of Bertin_-_____ 533 
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explanationtof. 222s ee ees 1192 
measurement of_.._____..___.____- 775 
Welsius defined se. = = eee 775, 916 
centigrade, defined________________ 775, 916 
defined Bases sis > Sara tee ee eee v 
of dew point (see Dew point) 
eftectiof, upon dip 2-22 2. - 222s 423 
effect of upon refraction______________ 432 
Fahrenheit, defined________________ 775, 924 
Kelvin; defined: 252-2 eee 776, 932 
lapsesrate olen sess —. os us eee 794 
meastirementioles = = A. | -eeee eee 776 
Rankine, defined__________________ 776, 943 
Reaumursdefined] =o. saa 775, 943 
Of Sea Water coos eee oe ao 695 
sea-air difference correction, defined___ 945 
@iscussed sa 65 ev Se eee 424-425 
Uni tStOfS see eee seen 7 eee ee 775-776 
conversioniOls 22. 22.) 2 ea ee 776 
table los see ese san es ee 1265 
explanationof- = — 220 oes eee 1190 
Temperature difference, sea-air, effect of 
on sextant altitude________________ 424-425 
Temperature error, of barometer________ 769 
defined 27 Sas- ease. eee Se 949 
Temperature inversion_________________ 807 
Temperature lapse rate, effect of on terres- 
trialsrefractionies: s222e 55 —. 5 see 425 


Temporary Geographic Grid____________ 91 
Tenting ‘of sea iceae ee ee ee 
Rerminator of moones- cee =. 4a. eee 
Terra Australis Nondum Cognita________- 21 


Terrestrial refraction, defined_________ 430, 949 
effect: ofiuponidipe essere oo. eee 423 
effect of temperature upon____________ 425 

Terrestrial triangle, defined_____________ 950 

TGG (Temporary Geographic Grid) ____-_ 91 
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effects of wind upon- ---------------; 711 weather effects UPON -- sae are 711 
ECA CONIA Se See een eee 706, 924 (See also Current(s), Tidal current) 
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‘brack chart “defined. =.=. 2220 22a 951 Trigonometric functions, defined_______. 1032 
(See also Chart(s)) inversejih” (seer eB Rocher eee ae 1037 


Tracking “dennedse =o ee ee 951 
explaineues a san = 2 ee ree ieee oe 327 
PRUCESS OUN= 2232" 22 Rowe ee a ere Ss 156 
Dy racdarplotess 2 ree me See ee 325-329 

Traction capacity of beach_____-------- 740 

Parade winids! 280221 secs. tees Oe AE 797 

ikrain*ofloran.sipnals 22) ----=<=--29 eu 333 


Training Device Center (USN), sight re- 
murction method iof_._= 27 elteus Sere 565 


Traité de Nomographie, of d’Ocagne--.___ 556 
Transducer of echo sounder_________---_- 134 
Transfer, allowance for_.___.___-_------ 276-278 
Gefinedat a Sac 282 = Wes Seb taege oer 951 
Dransit, definediseel hee seas: eelteee 951 
RO WERE CHING wert ets. oe eos eee 383, 934 
ofimeridian: defined. +. ~.-- 52> 383, 936 
Offsunl DY Dlanelne 4-4 ao Se ore 
time of, determination of____-------- 519-521 
longitude determination by-__------ 659 

by nautical’almanac= 922 9-.. f2555— 478 
MpperiGennMencaee 22. ae tere 383, 952 
Transit instrument, camera type-------- 840 
aIRV CNUION. OL fos ee coe 2 ae a i= 50 
CGIAR ee Bee ee ee 840 
BNANTISMNISSOMMCLC I = een ee ee 785 
Transmitter, radio, components of---~---- 301 
Transparency of sea water__------------ 699 
PPranspondereeasase= 2 252222222 <~>— 5 309, 951 
Transposition of algebraic expressions_.___ 1019 
fRransyversal, defined -22-.-2c2c2centee 1021 


Transverse conic projection__----------- 78 
Transverse cylindrical orthomorphic pro- 
jection (see Transverse Mercator pro- 


jection) 
Transverse Mercator projection, de- 
fined meen = a ee eee en eee 74, 76, 951 
(See also Projection(s) ) 
Transverse rhumb direction, for auto- 


matic dead reckoning equipment__--- 88 


rapezord edetined semen. = 1023 
Tratado da Sphera, of Nunes__- ---- --__- 30, 32 
NT Vas Ol PIN: Ol eee = 2 ea ee 29 
Wray erse waelinic Geese ee = a= oe ae 223, 951 

OleSUITVe yan Cline dep fe = a an ee 854 
Traverse method of visual survey control- 858 
Traverse sailing, defined___---.------- 221, 951 

EXAM lel O Lee Meee Seen =e 223 


INGUONYAOle Messe ae eae oa eee ee 29 


INVVariOUs quadrants=s== == ee = 
Trigonometric identities_--- 222 __ 2-2 222- 


Trigonometry, logarithms of functions, 
table 33-222 -—-2 22 e eee ear 1376-1420 
explanation Of =e =n 2- see see 1196 
natural functions, defined__-___------- 1032 
table:3il 2 cea tence eee 1312-1356 
explanation: of 22 =-—-232 3s eee 1196 
principlestofe =. === == ==2— ee 1031-1040 


solution, of oblique plane triangle__ 1037-1038 


of oblique spherical triangle____-_--- 1040 
of right planetrianglesae=e aes ee 1037 
of right spherical triangle----------- 1039 
Trilateration net, defined!_=-__-22=24=_-= 854 
Rrimetrogonscameras === === === == =e ae 879 
Irinity, HLOUse= 2 22 + s- 245 =e I 28 
Triple interpolation, defined_. _-__------ 1045 
MECH OGMOR sere os nm ea eee ye ee 1049 
Triquadrantal spherical triangle, definition 
and! solutionsofa= ae se ee eee ee 1039 
Tropic, of Cancer, definedaesss. ss === 372 
of Capricorn, defined's====2----s=—=—— 373 
Tropic*currenwenoee. eae ae ee 714 
Tropic higher high water_-.-.--.-------- 710 
Tropic lower low water_=- 222 "==. =.= 709 
Mropicsrange, defined £= =s=e" s=-- = += se 951 
Dropicetide===-e2 se eee nes see 706, 951 
ropicalucyclon@as=ehee== =a as eae 819-833 
Dar Of eee e Sener eee eee 825 
CenveriOl. locating eee sts ne eee 826 
maneuvering to avoid___--------- 828-832 
coastalveflectS nen creek eee 832 
dangerous and navigable semicircles of. 828 
definedtes =ac = ps OS eee eee 951 
described 2ee= (p= eae eee seer 805, 819 
life: Cy. CLEkO (erent en a neat eran ee 823 
locating and tracking of__------------ 824 
bya Tad ates meee ee eee 828 
Maneuvering NULCSsen = = oe ee 832 
occurrence of, areas‘of 2. 222 425" 2s 819 
season and frequency of___-_-------- 820 
origin and development of__-__----- 823-824 
at sea description Ofeees = = ee meee 825 
sfofmtrack of-......J)wiiniiin 820-823 
theories of formation-..-.-2-.-222 35-24 824 
tides TOM ee ees 2 aa re 832 
WIV. CO METO IM oe tN ne es as wn ee ee 833 
BRTOPICAlSV.CAT. ee sete Sa oe Eh es 370 
Mropopauses iG CINCO ws eee ee eee 793 
NIA MHOR es Sao Se ee eee es 360 
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‘Tiroposphere-_ = 5)". 2 eerie 8 358-360, 793 U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey—Cont. 
Trough, of radio wave, defined_________- 290 isomagnetic charts of _-_------------. 162 
of water wave..2..- 5-000. eae 727 tide and tidal current predictions of__ 268-269 


True, Clarence H.; sight reduction dia- 


STAC OL. sy eae ae Been en ee 561 
True amplitude, defined______._._______- 951 
@rue-azimuth, defined Peres _ssese = 4 951 
True bearing, defined____-__--_--._-- 241, 951 
Truescourse, defined sh taeenss2=2e Se 951 
Mrue heading, defined: te sher= icles 951 
rue motion radar. =. 2-). _- Sn 319 
Mrnuemorth; defined. -_ 34 49:2. Se 9-e 951 
rue wind, defineds—_-=__- sseslaaue 770, 951 

(See also Wind) 

Truncated cone, defined. 2525-22 aeeee 1027 
Truncated pyramid, defined____________ 1026 
Psunamy2 ©. JSS Lhe ee eee 733 

defined. 22p 2 4aeusases Fee. felete oral 951 

epicenter Of. ooo ee 733 

radio warnings Of 2 = 5-- sae 100 
Tsushima current______ Jeeps Sele ee 723 
‘Bufa, ‘defined ==." .. —beasash 420 qa 109 
Mundrasc 26 02 So ee eee 612 
urning buoy, defined: 52 44-2) aaa 951 
Turning characteristics of vessel, allow- 

ance for. 22 2. 2 Sa. = seen yee eee 276-278 
Tuve, Merle A.; origin of pulse ranging____ 58 
Twilight, astronomical, defined________ 368, 912 

civilMidefined =) Soo. =. sn ee ee 368, 917 

computational formulas_____________- 642 

defitiitions of2 =". Nase seeaneee 368, 951 

duration’ of secs. o Ss a 369 

In polar regions. = —— = - se == eee 640 

AtLEMOVINe Craft. =. 2s) ee ee 478 

nautical, defined == 55st a4 ashi eee 368, 937 

timevof, bi almvanacey a5 scs ea ee 474 

In polar regions 4s eee a 640 
WOrk forms. 2724 = 5h yd tas bead ae Sale 1057 
Twilight compass, defined_______.______ 951 

explainedivse 22. 20 Le 2 «  equtnn ey popeenie 627 
winklingrof stars. sae ne ae 575 
Ry phoon he 32 t. | eR ake meee elena 820 
Ueshapedienror= == tes eee teen nes Sao 682 
Ultra high frequency, defined__.________ 951 
Ultrasonic depth finder____.___....____ 28, 133 

Gen ne da ey es a ol eerie 951 

(See also Echo sounder, Sounding ma- 

chine) 
Wltravioletdehnedi ss == 5 ass = are 951 
Uncertainty, circle’of_--—  ss5528- ae 685, 916 
Uncorrecting, compass error_____-_____-_ 168 

dehnedie: Gy ae ithe i os eae 951 
Undercurrent, defined_______ 5 hee SNE, 951 
Underwater navigation, defined________ 62, 951 
Underwater obstacle detection__________ 105 
Underwater’sound__- =. 5 -_ ene Bue 742-745 


(See also Sound) 
Unfavorable current, defined____._______ 951 


Unidirectional, defined________________. 952 
Uniform Cardinal System of buoyage_-.__ 977, 
981-982 
Uniform Lateral System of buoyage_-__ 977-980 
Uniform System of buoyage_______ 976, 977, 982 
U.S. Air Force, Aeronautical Chart and 
Information Center, publications of ____ 94, 
100, 1003 


U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, charts 
and publications of___.____._ 94, 1002-1004 
electronic position indicator of 330 
foundingvof.ciceech wen ix en oul 30 
93, 96 
848 


Hydrographic Manual (Pub. No. 20-2) - 


U. S. Coast Guard, functions of_________ 93 
ice: patrol. Ok... 222 eee see 758 
Listsof| Lights of. 2 ae ee tee ee 261 
maintenance of aids to navigation by__ 261 
maintenance of fog signals by_________ 266 
publications of______- 94, 101, 102, 1003, 1004 

U.S. Corps of Engineers, district offices of, 
charts published by__-----_--- 94, 1002-1004 

U. S. Geological Survey, publications of_ 94 

U. S. Lake Survey (see U. S. Corps of En- 
gineers) 

U. S. Naval Observatory, establishment : 

Of CeO 2 eae Sa eee 5 
functionsof= 2 s=— 3 ee ee 93 
issuance of first American Air Almanac se 

by Sees ero A ee 5 
publicationsiol====2ssee== 94, 466, 1002-1004 
time signals of = 22.2222 eee, eee 492 


U. S. Naval Observatory and Hydrograph- 
icalvOftice, history Offs 5458-2 as) ee 31 

U.S. Navy Fleet Weather Central______ 

U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office, agents of_ 94 


branchy oficesiol= samme anna nemaeee 94 
charts and publications of _____ 93, 1002-1004 
(See also Hydrographic Office publica- 
tion (s)) 
functions;of.. 2 = ee 93 
history of. 25_ see ee ee 31 
ice forecastsiofa2 B_ 15. Sai nae ane eee 762 
isomagnetic charts of __._._)________) 162 
publications of (see Hydrographic Office 
publication(s)) 
U. S. Navy Training Device Center, sight 
reductionymethodofsas. sees sesame 565 
U. 8S. Weather Bureau, publications of ___ 94, 
1002-1004 
United States System of buoyage_._ 977, 978-979 
Units of measurement, ancient__________ 26 
OF an Mess Herero 2 SUSE eee gee 1031 
Ol-ATe aes Bes a. i SUS Rea e vee eee 954 
centesimal'system=aase) os ae 1031 
chartisymbols for-s=--- 2 ane aes 986 
conversion factors -— = o> 22 eee 954-962 
Of density =-=<<=<2-2:----. 2552 696 
Ol foreeseeetisrt at. bh s . eeee 765 
CO PFequene 25 "5" — "25 Ge ae eee 290 
Olea AV Ole PUNT ay ye gene ee 776 
history“of 202 2S! 926 | 2a se ae 26 
of length, conversion factors__________ 958 
01 i ae EY 8 27, 124, 999 
distance_..-- =. USISs 70m oii 26, 65, 124 
aStronomicalyes-" ) eae 351-353 
(See also Distance, Mile) 
of magnetic field intensity, gauss____ 203, 926 
Oerstedieesre a. ee ee 161, 938 
of magnitude (stellar)_...____________ 353 
OF Pressure =o. ee 696, 765 
conversion of, table 14_____________ 1264 
Sxplanation Ofc... 52 ee eee 1190 
sexagesimal system__________________ 1031 
of specifiotheats£h22 20 a ae 698 


of Speed sae eect eee eee 25, 66, 124, 673 


eee eee CH sk Be: 698 
OF tempera tite. gees dane ee 775-776 
conversioniol, wtabley)o oe 1265 


explanation of 
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Units of measurement—Continued Wernier; definedss <4 ct a.45 eee 952 
OF UNG: ayes naa As one agate 483-484 Feading Ole s2.3oh4.- ae see ate 2 406 
conversion-factors; .-222 7S .228e s.8 954 Of SeKtaNines oh eee s-54.44 4 SEs ere 400 
OL, VOIMC ses == ease ee nn sscoc antes 961-962 Vernier sextant- ------ ¢ peeiats Seen 401, 952 
of wave Jength, radio. 4.2 .4-.2==+<-- 290 Verrazano, great-circle voyage of_-_--_---- 30 
Universal plotting sheet, defined _ - - _---- 952,— Wersedscosine; defined... --. see 1032 
(See also Plotting sheet(s)) Wersed sine, defined = jaa sea- =o see 1032 
Universal Polar Stereographic grid______-- 91 Wersiné) detined=_----- 5-45-98 952, 1032 
Universal time, defined____-_------ 375, 487,952 Vertex, of great circle, defined_--------- 229 
Universal Transverse Mercator grid_ -- -- 76, 91 Of parabolaa= 6 jo. 55 452 =5= 1028 
Upper air, observations of --------.----- 785 of triangle, defined... .....-..--.-4¢ 1022 
byleambenre e221 210 Sue ue. S528 787 Vertical, deflection of _.-...2._+.----- 358, 381 
Upper air sounding, defined_____-------- 952 GGfiNne Ubess aac aco oS See 921 
Upper branch of meridian, defined__ 63, 382, 952 effect of, upon altitude____-_------- 427 
Uinpen sonora a ee see 802 prime vertical circle, defined _--_----- 385, 941 
Wopestlimbwes= === 25522 =e eee 402, 952 principal vertical circle, defined _ - - -- 385, 941 
Uipperiransit,.detined: +1822 272" e 22 383,952 Vertical angle, defined_..-----..---+--- 1021 
ae ofiwavrese 4-2-9. I oe eS 738 distance lby,, table.O2= === =e s== 1255-1259 
UPS (Universal Polar Stereographic) grid_ 91 explanation of Si2e_ 2322. Bees 1188 
Uiraniis dISeOV.eLyAOLe2 =". ete he ee 39 Vertical circle, defined___-.---------- 385, 952 
Pee hECES Obras ee eer ee cere 362 PTT yeti i © Cleve ee err 385, 941 
(See also Planet(s)) principal, idefinedes == == === === 385, 941 
Uribe-White, Enrique; sight reduction Verticalidangerangles_ 322222 22 s=e 257 
MeLROCOl f= 2 .-= 3S seeeiels eae Se = 550-— Wertical datum, definedes—5-= 22) —--== == 892 
USSR, polar station, ofa 22. == =e 692 Vertical force instrument, described__---- 188 
USSR Tables, sight reduction tables -_-_- -- 539 Vertical intensity, earth’s magnetic field __ 161 
UTM (Universal Transverse Mercator) Vertical method, of double interpolation._ 1049 
LO se ee 91 Vertical photography, procedure for___ 874-879 
Vertical projector, for chart construction. 888 
- Very high frequency, defined___--------- 952 
Nebancs cdetmed . 2 = ra ge ee 952 Very low frequency, defined - ----------- 952 
Vacuum tube, development of-_-------- 58 Vespucci, Amerigo; determination of longi- 
Ninniable: GeuneGs 222 =a ee ae 1041 HUVGS ONe oe ae eee foes =o = 45 
ESSN Ge ees eres 366 Vibratory gyro, principles of_-_---------- 142 
Variation, aerial geomagnetic surveys of, Vigia, defined____------------+-------- 952 
establishment, Olea sie ie = ae eae 31 Vilkitskiy, A. A.; device for reduction to 
annual change of, on charts___-------- 164 Meridian e 2n se we ee 518 
SPDR HOU Ol. 24 4 oc 25 a a ee 168 Nanci ueonardo dase =o] =e === 17 
charts.of, described. 2) 2-35-25 100, 162 WHOS WM) Oi oan es see se toes 20 
(See also Chart(s)) Virtual PPI reflectoscope_-_------------- 324 
UN Tin eee Sa a es ees 164,952 Viscosity of sea water-_-_---------------- 697 
determination of longitude by__------- 44 Visibility, charted, defined__-_----------- 916 
Mun al COANE Olas aa. Sa ee 161 circle of defined ae. 222 eee see == 917 
Fin (6 ae PEASANT eee SAT SES 100, 162, 618, 928 defined: Biases leer = 952 
NES GOT Vp Ole ee 23-24 Ofslightsseseeee a= ae ee 261-264 
irregularities of, on charts -_----------- 164 computation of2--==—-eeee-7=e——= 263-264 
imagmetlcwcdenmed ss. o == = sane 161, 935 MeASUTEMeNt) Ohsews ose eee see 785 
position determination by - - - - ------ 659, 660 radius of, defined. 222 --=-- = ease == 943 
Peculalichanee Olmees =. ss s2 "sar. 161, 164 range of, defined _-_ -_---------------- 943 
(See also Grid variation) Visible horizon, correction of amplitude 
Variation of latitude (longitude)__------- 370 for, table 28-_ - ------------------=--- 
Veater, altitude and azimuth by map explanation of __---------------- 1194 
Dre ceuiii as Seas 228s = 525 hs STS 560 defined... ----------------------==-- 952 
Vector(s), addition and subtraction of_-____ 1016 discussed _ pena aes ‘eos cae aen to 386 
Nopaenies S55 == oe == HOLT RTE TL 952, 1016 Visual control, in surveying------------- 857 
GiadiatnNCeN WelOClty)| =e - = ee  —  ee 1017 Visual flight, defined____------------- oe 670 
Faeroe: steam mai sc 2-5 5-- 2208s 1017 Visual Wave Observations (H.O. Special 
of relative speed_-------------------- 327 Ene Oa a helgcas @iasn eed 
ig i a eae. saw eee ee ee ARE | FO ee eee eRe ae ee re 
Vector diagram, es w= == == n= =n nna Oe qclaniemeotiverston Faptois Aemtate nis 961-962 
Vector quantity, defined_-------------- VOR range (see Omnirange) 
Veer, defined - - - --------- Res tere 805,952 Vortac, air navigation system_----- 59, 317, 674 
Vehicle direction and position indicator, Vortacsmanteecaveseunc o4------ 0822282 308 
in land navigation_-_----------------- 665  Vucetic, Tamara; “Toposcope” of. ----. 564 
Velocity, defined. .......-------------- 952 Vulgar establishment- --------------- 709, 952 
Velocity ratio of tidal current-_-------- 274, 952 
Velocity vector, use of__-.------------- (OZ  Wageoner.-22252--5=-2-2---2--5-- oo ~ 22 
SI eaatuyea ofa menrs sl0Gi wiL kei I 360 | Waghenaer, Lucas Jans Zoon; The Mari- 
bit of 375-376 ner’s: Mirror of). 22022 oe JU ae 22 
OE ee ay a es Wainwright, Richard; azimuth table of--- 569 
(See also Planet(s)) Wakeley, Andrew; azimuth tables of-- -- - 568 
Vernal equinox, defined _ ------------- S7TU;O92 Swiiikers Thomas ....-22..-- loots eee 25 
Other names for_/_--..-----2222452-— 373 Wall of the eye, of storm. ---v---- +++. =- 824 
as sidereal time reference__------------ 375 Waller, George W. D.; sight reduction 


Vernier.) Pierre==-222s=22s542s52-0-- 22" 43 Ae tOAuO kee ae en a ee OSS 530 
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Walther, Bernhard 225-5 s—o2> 222 36,49 Wave(s)—Continued 
Waning of moon, defined=]=-25--—- 2525 378 BS GENT GTS ee 734 
War time, defined=. 225 -2e see 50 eee 952 storm waves, defined_---.---------- 833, 948 
Warm air mass, defined. =-- —-2— sess 952 @esctribed2:. =. =e see ae eee 734 
Warm front; defined=as=- eee 2eoe a= 801, 952 tidal se ee ee eee ee 733 
Warm sector. -2-- =. - eae ee 802, 952 tide). S. = Sewts eee eee 735, 950 
Watch, comparing, defined _ _-_--_-__---- 918 frem tropical cyclonesi2=-=2—— =e. === 833 
described __----- Fee Nema eel Cy Sh Se 419 tSUNAMIS 2 Sc) eee ee eee ta 733 
Veh 0) 0) en ee Yes 419, 492-494, 952 types: ofe8. 2. = 2 =o. eee Saeee 20 
hack: defined 322.2.325 222-2 52— aee™ 929 uprush Of 2834 -34552- =" See ere eas 738 
Tate Offs. ete oe eee ee 419, 952 wind wave, defined] == == =o === === 953 
resetting of, in lifeboat______--------- 660 (See also Amphibious operations, Swell) 
se; Of ses: eat a ee 419, 492-494 Wave crest, defined____-----=---------- 953 
Watch buoy.wdefinedi2seseee 22 45= = eee 952 Wave direction, defined__--_-_--------- 953 
Watchverrors...,- 2s eee 419, 492-494, 952 Wave front, of radio wave, defined _-__--_- 290 
Wate? yate, definediz:40e  lewwiie Aas 952 Mavs heigh teu jee. he 730, 953 
atehi times. 222 2.2 5 = ee ee 492, 952 Vave height correction_------------- 425, 953 
use of AM and PM_......2 ig22 32 se 483 Wave ecu defined: 2 ae = sae 727, 953 
Watch tower, chart definition of____----- 115 and frequency, interconversion of-_-_---- 290 
Water, fresh, from young ice___--------- (52 OL TAGIOL WAVE UDIUS Of So eee 290 
MASS OF. r oe eee er oe eee 962 Wave period, defined------------------ 953 
(See also Sea water) | Wavedtrainadefned ==. =" ssa ase 953 
Water ke dynamic, measurement of Wave trough, defined______---_-_------- 953 
Water ae Wie goa ee ee a Waxing of moon, defined_-__------------ 378 
Watercote prooi, defined its. +l 0ngldt fgueSRu gt Cu oO ueat Devieo eres 675 
Waterspoutisicciaen wduah le hada 813-814 Weather, air masses, types of----------- 800 
Watson, William; development of Leyden defined ___-------------------------- 793 
jar. =, ide cogsous Padtis a epee” 58 Ui QOL CEOS ee ee 797 
eae in amphibious operations. ___ 737-741 effect oh eon dip_---------~-------- a 
Boundary. <3 eit uk eae Uponvtides.. {2 een 
Breskin@ok a DUtvadl We Galt ote mS elements and circulation___________- 793-815 
CAUSES Of nc ceo c cee ee ee forecasting - - - -.----.------------- 815-817 
characteristics of. ss aus eee = 727-730 frontal surface, defined__----------- 801, 926 
convergence of..._.________.______-- 737 in'horse latitudes. 9 > 222 22a eee 798 
crest and trough of, defined_________ 727, 953 nee of - - Wiecautinn ts Worn Be 
as cycloids:,_...-o.2.. =< ee 727 information on, dissemination of- ---- -- 1 
defined 20 ee ee interpretationcofii-® » ==". 9a = eee 817 
directdefinedae an ok. Sn ee 12a INGUSOONS MN wal As os ss eee eee 799 
; Ce ne a eae 922 
direction of, defined___________ 922, 949, 953 ee mee Ada Central -- - ----- : ou 
divergence.0f2.,.... =... See ee 737 observations Of__-_-------~-------- 65-792 
effect of, upon ship_paslse_wsriee oe 735 Infpolarregions 2 (22 as = eee 614 
effect of beach upon________________- 737 a poets mor Wes _ ---- -- Ee 798 
effect of cu ts upon___________. HBO) VGN) Ses ee Se oases ee oe 797 
effect of cok ee pera? oe warnings of (see Radio broadcasts) 
effect of wind upon_________________- 774 (See also Atmosphere, Cyclone, Storm) 
CNOPEY.0fo- so. to. a ee 731 Weather Bureau (see U. S. Weather Bu- 
fetch of defined... .-. Seales. base 27 reau) 
RTAVIby eto. ok |) eee we 72 Wieathertmap 2222) ee. oe oe eee 
grounddefined 3) Bey aa nes eee 294, is defined: gre Sete <iohae Sp ed. Ae 
group velocity of, defined________.___- 729 Weather Observation Sheet, Ship___.._-.._. 788 
pelenee altitude correction for_____ ao ee Weather observations, atmospheric pres- 
P Gelined: «= a ~-s-tten ere eee ; SPC Se oe oe en ee eee 765-769 
indirect, defined... ___-..__.- bees 931 atmospheric temperature___________ 775-778 
interna) Bee asian os Se een ee eee 735 automatic stations----“-_----_____ 28 788 
ength of, defined_______ Sent 3s 727, 953 clouds and cloud height____________ 779-785 
measurement of, from ship.___.__-... 732 NIMNIGity ae sae Soe Re 2 mete ae eee — 
microseisms_____-_ 734 precipitation nrg ia 
ail on, use.of.._.. iuascia oud) ante" qggaO. SA By eqdarane aah senge ine ok Seem ee 
oscillatory, defined__.______________- ie See premieres eer ms 788 
path of water particles during passage-_ 730 sea state. 6-125 eae eae r73 775 
periodiof, definedsmivs. wait eehene at 727. 953 per nips ialees soa oe a 3-775 
radio wdetined ee aes eee "049 use otieleetean Ae ae air eaenmape ae 785-787 
front elo: tc en eee oe use of ‘electronics'in vo. 21e_celegeaes 59 
(See also Radio waves) ~~ geet si eeeee eo eaess veges 785 
refraction of_________ 731, 73%.  Waathér ronceten rede nr Ae 769-775 
seithe nn ees 734 ree reports, broadcasts of________- 96, 100 
seismic sea, defined____ cabieenie) sae 833 945 ie aes Radio broadaasts) 
epicchier of. ee 733 Weather signal) defined______2_.____2. 4 953 
and shallow water__..__._..._._.__... 73, Weather station, automatic.__.___.____- 788 
significant height of___._____ Batty ck ae 730 Weather Station Index (H.O. Pub. No. 
Ri eouens coee taco anne 947 LILO) Pcontentssoh.— eee ee 97 
ee also Loran, Radio waves) } Weather s 
ymbolsi:. dees. £5... set saeeees 
sound waves, defined. _______________ 947 Weather vane, defined_...__...________ spe 


speed of, equation for__._.___________ 729 Weathered ice___.________ 750 
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Weber, Wilhelm; reflecting galvanometer Wind, Sea, and Swell: Theory of Relations 
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